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LITvIO'NIA, a genus of planis of the natural family of 
Aurantiacea't so called from the original Indian names, 
Neemon and Leemoo^ of tbc Lemon. Several of those 
described under this genus by Dr. Roxburgh liaTe been 
referred to Atalantia and Ofyeosmis. The species still 
included are rather heterogeneous in nature, and will pro- 
bably require further separation. As most of the family 
abound in essential oil, so the leaves of some of the Limo- 
ina.s arc fragrant, and the fruit, though small, of Z* acidiS' 
and crenulata is very acid. Lhmmia laureoiHt referred 
to this genus by Dr. Wallicb, in his ‘Plautro Asiai. Rar,* 
t. 245, is remarkable as the only plant of this family found 
on the tups of cold mountains. The people of the Hirna- 
hi) AS, remarking its liighly fragrant leaves, fancy that it Ls 
by feeding on them that the musk acquires its strong and 
pccishiir tlavour. • 

LIMOUSIN, or LIMOSIN, a province of France, now 
corn|irehended in the departments of Corr^ze and Haute 
\ leiaie. Limousin comprehended an area of 3900 square 
miles, watered by the Vienne, one of tbc grout tributaries 
of the Loire, and by the Dordogne, and its tributaries the 
Isle and the Vezere, all belonging to the system of the 
Gaidiuie. The province was divided into two parts by the 
Vezere. Haut or Upper Limousin w'as to the north-west 
of that river, and had Limoges for its capital : lias or Lower 
Limousin was to the south and east ; its chief towns were 
Bnvt\s and Tulle. Limoges w’as the capital of the whole 
province. Limousin w*as included in the dioceses of Limoges 
and Tulle, the bishops of wliich were both suffragans of the 
archbishop of Bourges. 

Tins di.'itrict was antiontly inhabited by the J^emovicea, a 
Cellic people conquered with the rest of the Cells by Caisar. 
In llie subsequent division of Gaul into provinces, Limousin 
Wins included in Atpiilania; and upon the subdivision of 
thiit proxinco, in Aijuitania Piinia. It formed part of the 
dominions of the Visigoths till the overthrow of Alaric II. 
by (4ovis al the buttli* of Vougl6, or Vonille, in Poiton. It 
was subbpqucntly under the gox eminent of the dukes of 
AuuilJline, or of Guienno, from whom it was taken by Pepin 
lo Ihef. It was subsoqucnily included in the great duchy of 
Guicnm, ’of which Limoges, ts capital, became a vice- 
couuty. It w. '^oarrel wit Adcmar V., viscount of 

Limoges, that Rich^. '■'^nur ‘i Lion), king of .Knglaiidi 
and duke of Guienne, lost k, Mig shot with an arrow 

us lie was besieging the castle ut v- ; in Limousin.' The 

possession of Limousin W'as iubseqiieiUi^ '/sputed b 
kings of England, as dukes of Guienne, and 
Franco. It afterwards came by marriage into the 
the dukes of Bretagne, and later still into thoso of t 
of AlbrcL It was inherited by Henri IV. from hi 
Jeanne d' Albret, and was by him united lo the Front 

LIMOUX, a towm in France, capital of an an 
raont in the depaiTmcnt of A\. ’c, and on the bank 
river Aude. The stroets aro p. ’ed and lighted, i 
houses are of tolerably good ap|. ^arancc. The i 
place is a regular square. There -e two clunitd. 
pwUic fountain- , j iio-miic eiu. 

mosuc .ViolViiig notice is the gaie of LaTrimte, a modern 
ci^ection, near the bridge over the Aude. The population 
in 1831 was 0247 for u.v ' or fiAi« -’hole com- 

niun^Vip 1836 it was 7105 for me couiuiune, sho» 
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increase in five ycaAof nearly Olhl or almost 10 per ccnl 
The principal maniajxctures are oFv leather and woollen 
cloth; there arc several oibpuwsos, and in the neighbour- 
ing district there ave ,ir.ou-woi'ks The snrrouiuling < uuinry 
produces good ,whiltv»3^'intei*- ■ There iiiv a hiLdi school, un ugri' 
cultural hoeiety, an hospdoh and a small coilcciion (jf paint- 
ings, be.'sidc several 'gov'eriHttent otiices ff»r judicial m- fiM'aj 
purposes. The town w about 12 nnlcs soutlnwest I'unu 
Carcassonne, the (‘apilal of the department. 

The arrondissement comiirohcnds square inilers and 
had a population in IH31 of 72,707, in 1836 of 75,891 : it is 
subdivided into four cuntons and 15U conimnnt.:: . 

Ll'MULUS, the name for a genus id’ crusiact ans, ^lnc of 
the most known of which is popuUtrly callul T/trKt/tg CiaO. 
[XiPKOSURlANR.] 

LINA^CK/E, u small natural order of plants, related tci 
CiHtacem, from which it differs in Inwing iin ovury with 
many cells, containing one or two seeds eaeh, several stvle.s 
a definite number of stamens, &c., and lo Geruniaeow, from 
which the scparule styles aiirl peculiar fruit of I.inaccro 
abundantly separate that order. The definiti:/u L'l? um h 
may be brielly expressed thus: pol)petaloii.s, hvpogyubu 
monadelphous oxogens, with a brokcn-wliorhd cafyx ; a 
mariy-celled, many -styled ovary, containing one <n‘ two ijen- 
(iulous ovules in each cell, and a Ciipsule .*-pliHing ;\i the 
point into as many val\e» as there are ccU'‘. The IViiit is 
romarkablc for having each of its c,arpels divided into tuo 
celKs by a spurious dissipimeiit originating iii-idc tli.> baek, 
so that in reality cacli cell is Uvo-sceded, iilthouj;Ii Jioin iluj 
presence of this spurious parliliuu it seems to be oiie .s^ cdi d. 

But. although Linacece approach tho.tuo oi tiers already 
named in the striu-turo of the organs of ii uehru ation, tlm 
vegetation is essentially diffeienl, the leaves being alnu naU, 
freq from all trace of a volahlo seercUion, and (bfUiiutc of 
alipulcs, and the nodes of tlm stem m»l biMiip, capahle uf 
disarticuliiiion. The wlmle order conlanis but iwu gi-neiu, 
Liiiuiii and Radiola: the forme i compreheinls many succic^ 
the most important of wliich iyoommon Hay utSn'a- 

tissimum, tlic woody tissue of whevo blefns m so vuluablo 
for its toughno.ss and «nA' |iuae seeds furnish 

linseed oil. [Flax, wtRTc-iher^ \ called by ml.'^iako 
Livunt perewte ; Lin..k'^-” 


LINAUR” 
emincMit id' 


'l<‘ of 


LnuuTc.s 

''Vbliiiv, 
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IrorkB of Aristotle and Galen, and is said to 
, the 6rst Englishman who made himself master 
writers in the original Greek. He also translate 
of Galen's treatises into elegant Latin, and with 
and William Latymer undertook a translation of 
Aristae, whieh was never completed. On his return to 
England he was incorporated M.D. at Oxford, which degree 
henad taken at Padua, and gave temporary lectures in 
physic, and taught the Greek language at Oxford. His 
reputation became so high that King Henry VII. called 
him to court, and entrusted him with the care both of the 
health and education of Prince Arthur. 

In the reign of Henry VIIJ. Linaere stood at the head of 
his profession, and showed his attachment to its interests 
by founding two lectures on physic in the university of 
Oxford, and one in that of Cambridge. He may also be 
cousidered the founder of the College of Physicians in 
London; for in 1618 he obtained letters^patent from King 
Henry Vlll., constituting a coroorato body of regularly 
bred physicians in London, in wiiom was vested the sole 
right of oxamining and admitting persons to practise within 
the city and seven miles round it; and also of licensing 
practitioners throughout the whole kingdom', except such 
as wei*e graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, who by virtue 
of their degrees were independent of the college, except 
within London and its precincts. The college had likewise 
authority veil to it to examine prescriptions and drugs in 
apothecaries' shops. Linucre was the first president of the 
new collego, and at his death ho bequeathed to it In's house 
in Knight- Rider-street, in which the meetings of the mem- 
bers hud been held. . Before this 1 ime medicino had been 
practised without control by pretenders of all kinds, but chielly 
oy monks, who were licensed by the bishops ; and this charter 
was the first measure by which the well-educated physician 
was afforded the least advantage, beyond that which his own 
character would give him. over the most ignorant empiric* 
Highly as Linaere was esteemed in his profession, he 
became desirous to change it for that of divinity, or rather 
to combine the two pursuits. In 1609 we find him in pos* 
session of the rectory of Mersham, which he resigned in the 
latter part of the same year, and was installed into the 
prebend of Eaton in the church of Wells; and afterwards, 

. 1618, he became possessed of a prebend in the cathedral | 
of York, where he was also for a short time precentor. He 
had other preferments in the church, some of which he 
received from Archbishop Warham, as he gratefully ac- 
knowledges in a letter to that prelate. Dr. Knight infbrms 
us that he held a prebend in St. Stephen's chapel, West- 
nuuster ; and Bishop Tanner, that he had the rectory of 
Wigan in Lancashire. He died of the stone, after great 
Buffering, Oct. 20, 1524. and was buned in St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, w here Dr. Caius erected a monument to his memory. 

In his literary character Linaere holds a high rank 
among the men of learning in this country. He was one 
of the first, in conjunction with Colct, Lily, jS-rocyn, and 
Latymer, who revived or rather introduced classical learning 
into England ; and he conferred a benefit on bis profession 
by translating into Latin se* iral of the best pieces of Galen. 
Those were, the treatises De Sanitate tuonda,' fol., Par. 
1617; ‘Melhodus Medend.,* fol.. Par. 1519; ‘Do Tempe- 
rameniis,* 4to. 15*21*’’' • De Pulsuum TJsu,' 4to, 

I/nul. 1522; ‘De^ 'nralibus Facullatibus,* 4to. Lend. 

1 523 ; ‘ De Symn '""'^lereTitiis liber unus. Ejusdem 

j;tomp' ■* 4to. Lond, 1524, In 

these versi^ 

Linac 

in 




help of LinaorOk ipoaking better Latin than they ever before 
spoke Greek.' 

There are two copies of Linacre's ‘ Methodus Medendi, 
upon vellum, in the British Museum : one a presontatiou 
.copy to King Henry VIlI., the other to Cardinal Wolsey ; 
and a dedicatory letter, in manuscript, to Wplsoy, precedes, 
in At* eopu, 4e 4oiUcation to Henry yilL The Museum 
also contains the treejUse ’De Sanitate ttienda,' upon vo! 
lum, This was Wolsey's copy, and has the cardinal's hat 
illuminated in the tide, and u similar dedicatory letter 
similarly placed^ 

(Bto^, Brit ; Herbert’s edit, of Ames's Topogr. Antk].; 
Wood's Aiken** by Bliss, vol. i., col. 42 ; Tanner, 

BW, Brit Hyb,; Chalmers's Biogr^ Diet) 

LINCOLN. [Lincolnshik*.! 

LINCOLN COLLEGE, Oxfonl, w^as founded in 1427, by 
Richard Fleihming, or Flenimyngc, bishop of Lincoln, 
for a rector and sewen fellows ; it was afterwards greatly 
augmented by Thomas Rotherham, bishop of Lincoln, sub- 
sequently archbishop of York, and lord high chancellor of 
England, who added five fellowships, and gave a body of 
statutes to the found,ition, in which ho limited the election 
of the fellows to the old dioceses of Lincoln and York, with 
the exception of one to the diocese of Wells. This was in 
1479. Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, and sometime rector 
of this College, in 1 71 7 made an addition to the emoluments 
of the rector and fellows, and in 1718 endowed twelve exhi- 
bitions of 20f. a year a-pieoe. The scholarships and exhibi- 
tions received a further augmentation at a later time, by tho 
will of Richard Hutchins, I>.D., rector from 1765 to 1781. 

The present foundation consists of a rector, twelve fel- 
lows, scholars, twelve exhibitioners, and one biblc- 
clcrk. The total number of members upon the hooks on 
December 31, 1837, W'as 132. The patronage consists of ilio 
rectories of Cublington and Twyford in Bucks, of Winter- 
borne Abbots with Winterton Stapleton in Dorselshire, of 
Hadleigh and Leighs Magna in Essex, andof Waddington 
in Lincolnshire; with the curacies of All Saiiils and St. 
Michael's in Oxfor4, and of Forest Hill andCoinbe-Longa in 
Oxfordshire. The buildings of Lincoln College ret*' in inm^i 
of their original character. They consist of two quadrangles, 
besides six sets of rooms erected at a later period. The largest 
quadrangle includes the rector's lodgings, library, and liall, 
built in the fifteenth centu]:y ; the library was originally tho 
chapel. Tho smaller court was in part built about lGi2 by 
Sir Thomas Rotherham. The present chapel, upon its 
south side, was built in 1631, by archbishop Williams. The 
windows are rich in painted glass procured by the archbishop 
from Italy in 1629. In 1818 the whole front of the collego 
was repaired, and much improved in its appearance by the 
addition of battlements and the introduction of approprkilu 
Gothic windows. Among the more eminent incnihers of 
this college were Dr. Robert Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln, 
archbishop Potter, Sir William Davenunt the poet, Dr. 
George Hickes, Sir George Wheler, Hervey, the author of 
the * Meditations,* and the celebrated John Wesley. (Gu toll’s 
and Chalmers’s and Halls of Oxford; and the 

Unrv, Calendar for 1838.) 

LINCOLNSHIRE, an English county bounded on llic 
north by the rostuajry of the Humber, which Bqiartilos it 
from Yorkshire; on tho north-west by the county of York; 
on tho w^st by the county of Notlingliam, from ’.icU it is 
partly separated by thejCrent; on the .osl by the 

counties of Leicester an| Rutlai^ ’ south by NoriU- 

amptonslure ; on the ^ '• the counlios of Cam- 

bridge .and Nprfolkr’ ...o lost of which it is separated 

‘ .oCjfoas K'" .s^ash ; and on tho east by the North 
torxa'airGceah. Its Ibrm is irregular, having its 
.ength from north to south, 76 or 76 miles, from 
a, of the Humber near the town of Barton to tho 
f the Welland ip the neighbourhood of Market 
;; and its greatest breadth, 61 or 52 miles, from the 
a of t lie three counties of York, Nottingham, and 
a, to Uia sea at cot. Tho area is estimated at 
squai^e miles; ati^ the population^ in 1831, ^vas 
" in^itants to a aqaaro mile. In size 

Inglitiff county, Yorkshu-e alone exceeding 
n^nth, being rather less populous 
‘ * i\nd in 
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the county town, ii 121 mUee north by west from London The Wolde have their steepest escarpment towards the 
in a straight line, or 134 miles by the mail-road. west, on which side the green-sand crops out and forms a 

The coast, from the Welland to the Hum- narrow belt, skirting the chalk from Barton to Burgh, 
her, forms a tolerably regular curve convex to the sea, and Ibis formation is supposed to he thin. At the south point 
is low and marshy, except about Clea Ness, near Grimsby, of its extension the green-sand sinks under the alluvium of 
where the coast irises into clifs. A belt of sand d^irts the the fen district. The iron-sand occupies a narrow belt of 
laud, of varying breadth ; and the frrest which otice oeduf- land west of the ffreot 4 *sand. Those two formations con- 
pi^ the frh country, where the trunks of trees are found stitute a yange of hills extending from north-west, near 
under the soil, extended over a cpnudeiable mce now Market Raisin, to south-east, near Spilsby, running nearly 
covered by the sea. From the mouth of the Welland to parallel to the Wolds, to which they adjoin at their north- 
that of the Nene the coast is so low as to require the pro- westont end, forming an inferior terrace, while in other 
tectiou of a sea-wall or bank. The present bank is mote parts they are separated from them by the valleys of the 
advanced toward the ocean than what is termed the old or Bain and the Steeping. 

Kutnan bank, so as to gain a considerable extent of land. Westward of the iron-sand extends a wide flat, watered 
The 8c*stuary of the Wash is occupied for the most part by toward the north by the Anchelmo, and toward the south by 
t^and-banks, dry ot low water. Between these banks Uie the Witham, occupied, oxcCpt where oversprearl by alluvium 
streams which flow into the testuary have their channels, or by chalk rubble, by the Oxford or clunch clay. The 
Two wide spaces, or pools of de^cr water, between the bapks, district occupied by t his formation is very narrow in the 
afford anchorage to vessels* The opening near tlie Norfolk north, and becomes wider as it proceeds southward, until it 
coast is termed Lynn Well or Lynn Deeps, though in some disappears beneath the fens. Its breadth near the Humber 
maps the name of Lynn Deeps is given to the eastern channel is about three miles, cast of Lincoln about fifteen miles, 
of the Ouse. The opening near the Lincolnshire coast is and between Sleaford and Spilbhy twenty-five miles ; but in 
called Boston Deeps; it forms a lopg narrow anchorage, she!- this part it is partially covered by the marshes of the 
tered to seaward by Ijong Sand, Dog*s Head, anq Outer Witham. The elevation of this stratum scarcely exceeds 
Knock, a range of sand-banks which run parallel to the coast thatofiho adjacent fens. It has been penetrated to the 
to Skegness, north of Wainfleet. The water in Boston Deops depth of nearly 600 feet, and its breadth may be probably 
is usually from three to six, but in some places seven or eight estimated at 700. 

fathoms deep. The coast between Boston and Wainfleet The low district of the Oxford clay forms a large central 
is occupied by a line of salt-marshes. There are other valley separating the Wolds, with the adjacent hills, from 
salt* marshes along the lestuary of the Humber. (Arrow- the higher grounds formed of the oolitic strata, which ex- 
smillVs Map of England; Greenougb’s Geological Map.) tend southward through the county from the marshes which 
Surface and Geological Character. — A considerable part line the Huinl)er. They are bounded on the east by a line 
of Lincolnshire consists of alluvium, constituting a vast drawn hy Lincoln (where the oolites subside, forming a nar- 
extent of flat or marsh land, from the border of which the row gai) of a tnijo or two wide, occupied by the Witham and 
subjacent strata rise and form comparatively elevated tracts, the ailjacent marshes), Sleaford, and Bourne to Ufliugton. 
The alluvial soil occupies the whole of the coast, with the ex- This range of high laud forms part of what have been termed 
caption of the small insulated spot about Clea Ness. It skirts the stonebrash iiills, and separates the valleys of tho An- 
the bank of the Humber, and that of the Trent, as far up cholmo and the Lower Witham from those of tho Trent and 
aa Gainsborough, West of the Trent it spreads over Thorne tho Upper Witham : they have their steepest escarpment on 
Waste, or Thorne Level, from the midst of which rises the the western side, which is called, south of Lincoln, CliiTe 
de of Ax hoi mo. This level was untiently occupied by a Row. This western escarpment runs southward from Lincoln 
vast forest ; the trunks of the trees are still found in great to the neighbourhood of Grantham, and then westward into 
abundance beneath the present surface, rooted in the firm Leicestershire. From llie Humber to Lincoln these forma- 
ground in which they grew. [Axholmb, Isle of.] West tions occupy a very narrow strip, varying from one or two to 
nf the Wash the alluvium extends inland from Wainfleet, four miles wide; between Folkingham and Grantham they 
hy Spilsby, to the river Witham, up the bank of which it extend eiglit or nine miles in width; and between Bourne 
extends far above Lincoln. It spreads m breadth to a con- and Ab-Kettloby in Leicestershire, twenty-five miles. The 
sidcrable distance (three or four miles) from each bank eastern side of this range of lulls consists, from Barton to 
nearly up to Lincoln, whore it is contracted to a narrow Lincoln, chiefly .of the great oolite ; and south of Lincoln 
strip. Southward from the Witham the alluvium occupies of tho cornbrash and great oolite, separated by a thick bed 
half the breadth of the county, being bounded westwam by of clay. The west side is occupied by the inferior division 
a line drawn from Heckington, between Sleaford and Bos- of the oolitic formal ions. Several stone-quarries are opened 
Ion, toiffllngton on the Welland, between Stamford and between Sleaford and Grantham. There are one or two 
Deeping, and extending beyond the Welland and the Neno outlying masses of oolite about Grantham, and between 
into Northamptonshire and Oimbridgeshire. The alluvial Grantham and Newark, separated from the principal oolitic 
country, from Wainfleet and Spilsby southward, forms part range by intervening valleys occupied by the subjacent 
of the great fen country of England. The alluvium between strata of lias. 

Louth and the sea consists principally of unstratifled clay This last-named formation occupies nearly all the rest of 
mixed with sand and various marine deposits. the county. Commencing atth* Humber, where the district 

From Barton-upon-Humber to Burgh near Wainfleet a occupied by it is not more thai two or three miles wide, it^ 
lino of chalk downs extends, called the Wolds of Lincoln- proceeds due south to Lincoln, southward of which it per- 
shire. These downs sink on the north and east beneath vades all the western side jf the couiiiy, except one small 
tho aUu\ described above. They ibrm part of the great spot extending over the border intfr ^ \ttinghamshire and 
chalk format.. *hich, though oc ;Mionally interrupt^ or Leicestershire. It is conterixtinou./jn i. '^astern side with 
covered by other ^ s^fip^tends , through England from the oolitic fomiatiojns^from beneath whi^ it 
Flamborough Head in YAkshilSf the coast of Dorset- The north-weAern.:. * |er of the county is occu/'ed by the , 
shire. The length of the Lincolhahif<f .Wolds is about forty- new rod. sandstone oi\ed marl, which exter ' ' the 

seven or forty-eight miles, their averas^ liroadth six or . banks of the Trent, anu from them west war -'v. 

seven, their greatest breadth twelve or thirteen, tkfi Ohalk hamshire and Yorkshire. It is covered 
is of two colouro, red and whiter disposed in reguk^’^^ta, bf Axhotme (which is compo. ^d of red 
the red commonly undermost: in the white chalk s " of ^vium of the Thorne t.,evef, Pu M ^ 

Hint, two to six inches thick, frequently occur. T1 tiguous i.^h- lands. Gypsu i 

is found extending under the allqvinm in the i formation i>the Isle ^ Axh' ir 

; round the Wolds; water is obtained from it by ''rent; andt. ar 

^tlirougb the superincumbent ^oil; and along the ' other pflij^g 

lorth and south of Saltfleet atv natural outlets of h. ^ 

Jilled provinoially ^ blow ivells ' (‘ w wells * in Green ^pkv a 

lap), aeep circular pits, which fhm h a continual . ^ th 

ciSk. Tlw 

pierced by well-diggers 800 feet;' but it is not { . 
mentioned whethet -wer e sunk wboH« the chalk | its 

or through it. ^ lb, 
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that pan which belongs lo this county; and vassals ofl hood ofTattarahally where it receives* on the left bank^ the 
150 tons can ascend to Gainsborough, where the river is^ river Bain; and oh the right bank the Sleaford river, or 
crossed by a bridge. The Idle, which comes from Notting- Kypie £au. The Bain rises in the chalk hills at Ludford, 
hamshire, or rather the Bykerdikeor Vicardyke, a cut ft-om between Market Rasen and Louth, and flows southward by 
the Idle, skirts the southern boundary of the isle of Ax- MomcastleandTattershall. Its length is about twenty-six 
holme, and falls into the Trent a little below Gainsborough miles: it receives the Waring, £Scrivelsby, and Enderby 
on the left bank. The ^Uerdyke and the Idle are naviga- Becks. There is a navigation cloven miles long, partly 
hie from East Retford. Tiie old river Tome, another affluent artificial, partly natural, from the Witham up to Horncastle. 
of the Trent, skirts the Isle of Axholme on the north-west, The Sleaford nvOr rises ^near Ancaster, and nows north-east 
and cuts (not navigable), distinguished as the New river by Sleaford and South Kyme into the Witham; its course 
Idle and the New Tome, pass from the rivers after which is about twenty-two miles: there is a navigable channel 
they are respectively named, through Axholme Isle into thirteen and a half miles long, partly natural, partly' artf- 
the Trent. ficial, from the Witham up to Sleafora. From the junction 

The Ancholmc rises near the village of Spridlingtoii bo- of these streams, the Witham flows by an artificial cut to 
tween Lincoln and Market Rasen, and flows north-east six Boston, below which town it flows in its natural bed into 
or seven miles to Bishop Briggs, when it is joined by a little the Wwh. Tho whole length of the Witham may he ©sti- 
river Rase from near Market Rasen. Here tlie navigation mated at fl:om seventy-five to eighty miles, for about half of 
commences, and the stream is carried in an almost direct which it is navigable. In the upper part of its course to 
line by an artipjcjal cut, about twenty miles long, into the Beckingham, just above which it divides Noitingbamsbiro 
JTumher, a short distance w'cst of Barton. The old channel from Lincolnshire, its banks are diversified with rising 
of the river winds much more than the navigable cut, but grounds and pictures(|Uo objects. From Beckingham to 
coincides W’ith it in the general direction of its course. Lincoln it flows in a w!de sandy valley; at Lincoln it passes 
Tills river serves lo drain the marshes through which it through a depression in the oolite or stonebrasli hills ; and 
flows. The Ancholmo carries off the drainage of the valley soon after entera tho fens, through which it has the rest of 
between the Wolds and ihe oolite or stonebnish hills, its course. At Lincoln it communicates with the Foss 
The streams which fall into it are all small. Dyke, and below that with the Homcastle and Sleaford 

The Totney river rises from two springs, one near Nor- navigation ; there are also numerous cuts connected with it 
manby and the other at Thorpe-le-Mire, near the south- for the puruoso of draininjj the fens. It is supposed that 
western escarpment of the Wolds, between Binbrook and before the Conquest the Witham had a tideway navigation 
Market Rasen ; the streams from these springs unite and for loi’gc vessels up to Lincoln; but its navigation has been 
flow by Binbrook anil Tetncy into the German Ocean be- liable to frequent impediments, and lias required much at- 
twoen Grirashy and Salt fleet. The length of the river is tentkm. 

about twenty-two miles. The mouth has been made navi- The Welland rises in Northamptonshire, and flows along 
gable, tho Louth navigation entering the sea there. the border of that countv, which it divides successively from 

The Ludd rises near tJie south-west escarpment of the Leicestershire, Rullanashirc, and Lincolnshire. It first 
chalk range. It is formed by the Junction of two or three touches the border of Lincolnshire just ahovo Stamford, 
brooks which unite above Louth and flow north-east into from whence it flows to Deeping and Crowland, where what 
the German Ocean by several arnm, one of which enters is termed the Old Welland runs northward to Spalding, 
the sea by Grainlhorpe sluice between Tefiioy and Saltfleet, while another arm called the Shire Drain proceeds along tho 
another near North Soincrconts, and the third at Saltfleet. border of the county, into the Wash at the mouth or the 
Tlie length of the Ludd is about eighteen miles. The Louth None. From Spalding tho Old Welland is conveyed in tP" 
navigation consists partly of this river and partly of an arf i- direct line by an artificial channel into tho Wash. There is 
flcial cut from the villap,e of Alvingham to the mouth of tho a navigation up to Stamford. Between that town and Deep- 
Tctiicy river : the navigation is about fourteen miles long, ing there is a canal by the side of the natural stream: bo- 
^ The Witliern or Withci n Euii rises near Ashby Pucrormn, low Deeping the natural channel is employed for about two 
and flows north-east into the sea at Saltfleet, where its miles; and then there is a navigable cut lo Spalding, The 
a?stuary receives one of the arms of Ihe Lucid ; its length is navigation is about twenty-eight miles long from Stamford 
about twenty-four miles. In tho upper part of its course it to the Wash. 

i.s culled tlic Calcchy Beck. The Steeping rises near Ashby The Glen rises between Grantham and Folkingham, and 
Puerorum, and flows south-east, not far from Spilsby, twenty flows south by Corby lo Barhohn not far from Stamford; 
miles into the sea. Wainflect stands on a small feeder of in this part of its course it crosses a projecting corner of tho 
this river, about throe or four miles flom the sea: small county of Rutland. J ust below Barholm it receive a stream 
craft can get up to the Tliis river was formerly na- which rises near the Glen and has a course almost parall<?l 

viguhle for larger vessels, hut the water has lieeu drawn off to it. From the junction of this stream at Wilsthorpo the 
by the dykes cut for the purpose of draining the adjacent fen. Glen flows north-east into tlio Wash at the mouth of tho 
South of Wainfleel the fen district commences: and from Welland. Its whole length is about thirty-six miles. A 
the extensive system of draining that has been carried on, small rivulet which joins the Glen has been made naviga- 
ihe hydrography of the county bemimos very complicated, ble for three miles and a half, up to the town of Bourn ; and 
^The rivers have in several mlaces'been diverted from their below the junction of this rivulet the Glen is navigable for 

^natural beds, and now flo^' in aititicial channels in direct about twelve miles into the Welland between Spalding and 

lines; and are connected with artificial cuts, which open a the Wash. 

Communication heiwocn rivers \iaturally unconnected. We A general account of the ‘great fen district of Fjpgland, 
must therefore cot/ bend the natural and artificial by- and of tho changes whic|i it has undergone ‘ ^.ven else- 
clrography in or' ,icw,. .rom tho impossibility of drawing where. [Bxdford LKVEf.] The limits Lincolnshire 
j Jibe li* of demarcation l)etV’«cn them. fens have been already \given, typd 41 is only reouisile to 

The Wi* 'lam, the most iiiii)OTla^ \b:vr m tho county, I notice some of the principal curs and drains. The Car 
rises tv ‘'^e village of Thislletow just within the border Dyke, which skirts the western border of the fens, com* 
nt* : but almost iiiv^ediately enters Lincoln- mences in the Welland between Stamford and Deeping, and 

hward to the tc . n of Grantham, and receiv- runs northward nearly thirty-five miles into the fens of the 
'ral brof>i' . Below Grantham the river with the drainage of which it is connected. Some 

n w , jihen noi di, and north by eastj |.au/ Mate that the Gar Dyke runs into the Witham, but 

uf;s of its| souree in fb^ part am ' '' ' pw not to be the case at present, though it have 

^vhich 1 1 separat<w^^ from Not-* ly been so. This canal w supposed to be of Roman 

mnty/ A few mile Jit is sixty feet wide, and has on each side a wide flat 
lanjiit tho little / 

^rahdun, r i South Eorty-Foo^'cut from the Glen by a circuit- 

istward^ yrse to the Wi^m at Boston, its length is about 

•rei’ ' miles: itiC^ived a number of small streams 

t^witiidary of 

* ' " ' " ^ ^ ' r . 

The North Forty-Foot runs ten miie^ from the Kyme, or 
he Sleaford »•**• — its juneflifif .^ai the Witham, p^Uol 
/to ii)«rSouth jbrty-]|foot, near Boston. 
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The Weftt Fen Catoh-ieater Drain, and the East Fen Catch- 
water Drain bound the fen district oh the north side, and 
extend about ten end seven miles respectively ; they do not 
imm^iately communicate. The Old and New Hammond 
Beck runs V ^ circuitous course fifOtti the Welland near 
Spalding to the South Forty-Foot near Boston. Tts length 
is about twenty miles. The other cuts, provincially termed 
* Learns,* * Drovei’ ' Drains,* * Becks/ ‘Eaus/ and ‘Dykes/ 
are two numerous to admit of distinct notice. In the fens 
between the Glen and that arm of the Welland called the 
Shire Drain they are particularly numerous. The drainage 
of the northern fens is noticed elsewhere. [Axholmk.] 

Of navigable canals, beside the Ancholme, Louth^ Horn- 
castle. Sleaford, Bourn, and other navigations already no- 
ticeji|> there are only two. One of them, the Foss Dyke, is 
pr^ably a Roman work, and appears to have been used 
tor navigation previous to the Conquest. Henry I. had it 
cleaned out and the navigation improved. Some have sup- 
posed him to be the author of it. It extends from the 
Trent at Torksoy, once a place of some consequence, above 
Gainsborough, to the Withain at Lincoln; its length is eleven 
wiles ; it is level throughout, but its waters are four or five 
feet above those of the Trent. It is supposed to have been 
a continuation of the Car Dyko, which, though now used 
only for draining, isi supposed to have been formed for the 
purpose of navigation : but there is no need to assume any 
connection between the Car Dyko. and the Foss Dyke, if, 
as is likely, the Witham was anlioutly navigable for ships 
up to Lincoln, The other canal is the Stainforth and 
Keadby Canal, which opens a communication betweem the 
Doh or Dun navigation at Stainforth near Thorne in York- 
shire, and the Trent at Keadby in Lincolnshire. This canal, 
which is liftecn miles h)ng, has a part of its course in the 
Isle of Axholme in Lincolnshire. 

Among the projected railways the Northern and Eastern 
was designed to pass through this county. It w^as to run 
from London by Cambridge to York. It was to enter Lin- 
colnshire a little to the (fast of Market Deeping, and was 
designed to run nearly parallel to the present coach-road to 
Lincoln; and from thence first on the left, then on the 
right of the Foss Dyko to the Trent above Gainsborough. 
The execution of this railroad, except of the part from Lon- 
don to Cambridge, has been given up for tho present. 

The principal coach-road is the Hull, Barton, and Lincoln 
mail-road. This enters tht^ county at Market Deeping, 90 
miles from London, and runs north by west by Bourne (97 
miles), Folkingham (JOO miles), uml Sleaford (U5J miles) 
to Lincoln (13 imiles). From Lincoln the road runs due 
north in a direct line along an old Roman road for many 
jniles: and tlum turning north by east, runs by Brigg, or 
(Hanford Bridge (l.'Ki miles) to Barton (1G7 miles), on the 
south bank of the Humber, opposite H all. The Louth and 
Boston mail ro^id branches off from the above just before it 
enters Lincoln'-hirc, and passing through the opposite ex- 
tremity of tlie town of Deeping, runs by Spalding (101 miles), 
BoMon (1104 miles), aiid Spilsby (1334 miles), to Louth 
(148 miles); from whence a road runs onward to Great 
Grimsby (lOj miles) on iho Sea, The great north road 
(travelled by the Tlmrso, Edinburgh, and York mail, and 
by the Glasgow and Carlisle mail) enters the county at 
Stamford (89 miles), and runs norlh-norUi-west by Gran- 
tham (110 miloH) into Nollmghamshire. Roiuls'ioad from 
Liucoi Wriigby to Louth, and on to SalUteet ; by Market 
Rasen to 'hv ; and by Now; rk to Nottingham. A road 
from Nottinghaui ^^y Bingham falls into the high north road 
at Grantham ; and a road from Yarmouth and Norwich, by 
Jjyim and Wisbeach, falls into the Louth and Boston road 
at Spalding. The other roads do not require specific notice. 

Agriculture * — ^The agriculture of Lincolnshire is inte- 
resting on many accounts. The soil varies greatly in 
different districts. In some places it is as rich 
tivo as tho greediest farmer could desire, and inf)thv''s so; 
poor as to 'weary the patience and industry of \he u 
persevering. The grassing land in this county c mnot .. ^ 
surpassod in its capabilities ^r fattening oattic ; a td 9ome 
of the drained fens and warp i nds along the river: '^sseas 
a high degree of fertility when Ct. Uivated. From t e cir- 
cuTiistaneos it follows that every vi* -iety of cuUivati' btch 
this island present s may be obsp’-'- \ 

are A uio the old course of i 

cropTand a fallov^ while others are cultivated with all the 
cai‘e which an irnmo'^^stVsyet®® pf husba ndry reo oniroends. 

To give a general idea of the v*.. ' we 

V 


will follow the division given by A, Young in bis Report of 
Una county ; premising however tlmt it cannot be considered 
as entirely correct, but only an appmximation to the truth. 

Aeron. 

He reckons of fen lands « . • . 776,960 

Of loamy and sandy heaths, now mostly 

cultivated 11 8,400 

Of wolds, chiefly chalk .... 234,680 

Of various loams and sands of mode- 
rate quality 716,080 


Making a total of . . ^ 1,848,320 

Upon tho whole the majority of the lands in IJncolnshiro 
may be said to possess a soil of more than medium fertility, 
compared with the overage of Great Britain, and the pro- 
duce of tho county, both in^grain and cattle, is very con- 
siderable. 

The temperoture of Lincolnshire is nearly the same as 
that of tho centre of England. The flatness of tho surface 
allows the winds to blow uninterruptedly over it, and of 
these the western are the most violent. Near tho coast the 
sea tempers the cold easterly winds in winter, and tho snow 
seldom lies long. 

The climate in the lower parts, where, in spite of extensive 
drainings, much marshy ground still remains, is not very 
healthy, and intermittent fevers are prevalent; hut they 
are becoming much less fo^uent since the draining and 
improvement of the soil. The water in the lower parts is 
bad and brackish, being procured only from wells and ponds ; 
there is no such thing as a spring of pure water in the fens. 
The lands which have been reclaimed from the sea by 
banking and draining arc mostly laid in large farms, whicli 
require a considerable capital. In other parta of the county 
tliere are many small properties, cultivated by tho owners, 
and kept w'ith great neatness. There were formerly many 
more of theso than there are now. Lincolnsliiic exhibits 
great neatness in the care with which the land is weeded 
and manured, especially the light sands. The introduction 
of bones for manure has made many poor light sands iu 
Lincolnshire vie with the host in production, and nowhere 
have ground bones been used so long and so abundantly. 
The turnips, which are raised by means of this manure ou 
the poorest sands, being fed off with sheep, lay the founda- 
tion of a productive course without any other manure. 

Among the different manures which are used for th^^ 
arable land in Lincolnshire, we must not pass over that of 
fish, especially that small fish which abounds in shallow 
waters, and is named llie stickleback. It is very 
putrid, and gwjatly assists the natural juices of the earth in 
producing vegetation. 

On the richest fen lands the most profitable rotation 
consists of tbo following crops: — 1. Cole, fed off with 
sheep; 2, oats; .3, beans; 4, wheat; 5, clover; C, wheal. 
If wheat were sown immediately after tho cole, it would 
be rank, and probably lodged. The outs and beans reduce 
it to a proper state, by exhausting a portion of the ruanure 
and prepating the soil better for wheat. The oais are 
always fine and abundant, seldom less than 8 quarters per 
acre, and often 10 and ^ven 11 quarters. 

In some heavy soils tho lissox rotation is adopted : — 
1, fallow; 2, barley; 3, bean! ; 4, wheat; and this, alter- 
j nated with the other, answers well on rich lands. A 
j fallow once in ten years is almost, indispensable, to keep 
the land free from root-weeds. Tl... ''over also recurs le.ss 
often, and is consequently less apt to tu ♦ban it is 

sown every sixth ye^r on the same land. wuty iiaCe 

been induced by si, \o eminent agi icultiiral v. 'ters, such 
as Arthur Young, an^Xothers, to attempt ^ heavy 

and wet soils without occasional f 
been obliged to return t(. *his offectiv 
land: the hoeing beans ''thor 
be executed so perfif tly as 
from tho\ destrucA'o wee^s 
For the sandijfeb(»ro is ] 

’^at of raisiiN turmps, afmf^ 

’ where ihV ^ 

vx. 'sistency the loo\ 

It i m pi^ 'lerties of a good 
•uffi\ently ,4: supply vl, 
mart \xi be pufiAn tho su. 

. of the soil will jt greatly in 
Sly beaa a erop ^ts, will ^ 

1 ® vi r'*^uni of , ULt 
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it would only eaiue the wheat to run to straw and lodge» 
and give no grain. To manure poor lands highly, without 
Hrat eousolidating them, is absolute loss of both dung and 
labour. 

From the rotuma of forty different farms, A. Young has 
given the average produce in Lincolnshire as follows 

Wheat*— seed, 3 bushels; average crop, 3^ quarters. 
Barley— seed, 3} bushels ; average crop, 4 quarters; Oats 
—seed, C bushels; average crop, 6^ quarters. Beans— seed, 
3{ bushels ; average crop, 3f quartera. 

It is probable that the general adoption of the drill in 
sowing, and the improvement of tho cultivation since the 
report of A. Young, have increased the proportion of the 
cr^ coinpai'ed with the seed about one*ei^Ub. 

The crops usually raised on the arable land are mostly the 
same as in other counties on similar soils. Tliere is some 
woad cultivated in the neighbourhood of Boston on rich warp 
land ; some sainfoin grown on the chalky soils, and lueern 
on the richer ; hut not to the extent to which this useful 
plant ought to be cultivated as green food for horses and 
cattle. Cabbages and carrots are cultivated to a considerable 
extent ; the former on the heavy clays, and the latter on the 
light and deep sands. 

The grass-lands of Lincolnshire and of the neighbouring 
county of Leicester are some of the best feeding lands in 
the kingdom. The average number of beasts of a moderate 
size, about 70 or 80 stone of 141b., wht<^ can be kept on an 
acre, taken from twenty-six places, is stated by A. Young 
to be as follows sheep in summer, per acre, 3J ; sheep in 
winter, per acre, 2 ; acres to feed a bullock in suinhier with 
the sheep, )}. So that 1| acres of grass-land will feed— in 
surnrnor, 1 bullock and about 6} sheep ; and in winter, ^ 
sheep, which is a high average: some of these lands will 
feed a bullock and 6 sheep per acre all tlie summer. 

Some of the finest pastures are fed off by horses which 
are fatted for the markets ; but horses soon deteriorate tho 
grass, while sheep improve it. 

Graziers are not fond of mowing grass for hay. It renders 
the naature coarse^ and the hay is not of so rich a quality ^ 
might be expected, owing, probably, to a want of care in 
making it. Grass-land is ocoasionally broken up to grow 
woad or ilax on it, When this is done very judiciously, it 
^ may be laid down with grass seeds and soon be good pasture 
again : but, in general, it is a long time before the newly- 
sown herbage is so fattening as the old grass. When grass- 
(rland is broken up it gives such rich crops, that tho tempta- 
tion to overcrop it is too strong to be resisted; and onc^ 
exhausted to a certain degree, it cannot be restored to its 
richness for a longtime. When arable land is laid down 
to permanent grass in a rich, clean, and unexhausted state, 
the success is invariable ; but it is often done without atten- 
tion, and a failure is the consequence. 

One of tho most effectual iraprovements on land, by the 
side of sorno rivers in which the tide flows rapidly, is that of 
warping ; or, in other words, retaining the water on the 
land so long as to let it deposit a layer of sand and mud. 
Thus a new soil is created over an old one ; and this depo- 
sited soil is always very fertile. Such is the benefit pro- 
duced by warping, that expensive ^orks have been raised j 
for the purpose, and extensiw traefs of poor land have been 


for the purpose, and extensufe tracts of poor land have been 
covered in a short time with h new soil of the finest quality, 
as the crops raised upon it Will clparly show. 

The warping is enbeted by letting in tho water of the 
rivers, which have f ' uddy current, by artificial channels 
and sluices, anil ctaining it there till low water. The 
^ifirries otl^ in its course over various soils, 
all the fine-''f|particle8 which are too 1§Q to be immediately 
deposit#' ’ '^'*e8e consist of every Jfaid of earth and por- 

' '' and animal matw. The tides, which are 
tlie dlrectjM^ the currenb keep this 
' by the ;^Utioti.whtch is produced; 

earm is let in o^he low 
by iioans of mfials and 
isfled sumforms admat of mud 

•ucirti a Ip qujjfRw 

ver eti4M«ipE of an iq^^ 
sen 01^ and^ 
soil led ot/AV ^ pth 
iand UeabsdL^t&rit^el 


and manuring cannot imitate. The basis pf the soil is fine 
clay and san4* tha latter xpintitely divided and intimately 
mixed with the fp|n!i(ipr» with a considerable portion of fine 
calcareous earth* Very little vegetable matter can he ex- 
tracted by aitalysis^ but there is no doubt o very eonaiderable 
portion of it in au insqiubie state, probably combined with 
Hme or argiUa, Sufiicient experiments have riot yet been 
made to thii eqtnbipation, as likewise tbo galvariio 
effects of the intitnate^mixture of the different earths. It 
is to be hoped that the attention of agricultural chemists 
will be turned to this subject. Considerable light may 
thus be thrown on tho causes of fertility in soils. 

llie atmospheric air seems to act powerfully on the newly 
dcpqrited wa^; for before a fresh layer is deposited, which 
is within twdve hours, such an alteration has already taken 
place on tbo surflico, that the new deposit does not unite in 
one mass with the last, but a regular stratification can be 
observed, which shows the quantity deposited in each tide. 
The new warp also requires to be stirred and exposed to iho 
air for some time before it acquires its great fertility. It is 
therefore probable that the insoluble vegetable earth re- 
quires to be oxygenated and rendered soluble. The richest 
crops of beans, wl^t, oats, and rape are raised without 
manure on the warp lands: It is get so well' adapted fur 
barley or turnips on account of its iRmy nature. 

It has added much to the produce of Linc^olnshire, that 
the crops raised on the warp lands have enabled the farmer 
to employ all the manure made ^by the abundance of straw 
which these lands produce to impmve the lands that lie 
above the reach of tlie waters. As long os the level of the 
warp lands allows a flresh addition of warp, this system is 
highly advantageous ; but, as soon as the surface rises to 
bigh-water mark, this system must cease, or' the warp 
lands will be exhausted in time, like the Dutch and 
Flemish and require manure like other lands. The 

best mode of treating warp lands which are too high to 
admit of being warped over again is to lay them clown to 
grass in a state of great fertility. The* posture upon them 
will soon equal the best old grass, caivying a bullock per 
acre, besides several sheep during the whole of the summer. 

In a county which contains so rich pastures it is of great 
importance that the breed of cattle and sheep be; of tlie 
most profitable kind ; accordingly we find that no county 

E issesses finer breeds of horses, oxen, and sheep. The 
incolnslute horses are celebrated for their size and power. 
Horncastle fair is the great resort of all the London dealers, 
who purchase hunters and carriage- horses at very high 

E rices. The horses which are bred in the fens are apt to 
ave rather too flat and broad foot, from the softness of the 
pastui'es there. This is a great defect when they are in- 
tended for speed on hard roads; but for farm purposes 
tliey answer as well as those brnd on drier soils. Tlie best 
hunters are bred on tho higher and drier lands ; but they 
are generally turned out for a time in the richer pastures 
to jrive them flesh before they are sold. 

The oxen which are preferred for grazing are the short- 
horns, and some crosses of long-horns. Mr. Collins’s 
Durham breed has been introduced and kept up with con- 
siderable success. Some rich proprietors and mrmers aro 
very careful in maintaining tho reputation of their stock; 
and fine bulls are reared without regard to expense, which 
is well Mqrnid by the superiority of their produce. The 
most judicious graziers are of opinion that mi#i'!^J^Bized 
oxen are more profitable ffr grazing than tho " ^^er : an ox 




att hiaqua- 


of about 80 stones of 14 lb.^'is tbou^t toffkcaff more rapidly 
in proportion than either larger or smaller, provided the 
bre^ he good. 

There are not many dairies in Lincolnshire: breeding 
and fatting are considered more profitable and less trouble- 
some. Time is however some excellent cheese made of the 
Stil^ A. Young mentions Mr. Grundy, of Heath 
fia]^ nRsr Grantham, as ah eminent cheese-maker. A 
;:endf!3t of his is now residing at Old Windsor, in Berk- 
wKre he moKos the femous Forest cheese, which still 
goes bvpie name of Grundyxheese, and is the best cheese 
I of the’^^tilton kind made^ England. He was brought 
from ^tfeolnshire' by Geme IV., and established in a royal 
datv’ % Windsor Foreac Tho aheep which are bred in 
tbi iifi j lo pg-woollo d, cqmmpniy 

LoicosteTS. 

' ^Sreat proportion of fen lands to be found in Liucolulslure. 
The rich nplond pastums aro simila|>ri*bth counties. The 
old tbWtt iwpioToa Loicostw 
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and carty a haavier tleec^; are aho hitrdier ; tha 
latter however eire generally prefbitro* firbm iheir greater 
pj.x>penajty to flatten* A broM baa been Produced wblbh 
partakee of the qualities of both breedai aiid » preferred by 
some for the fens. 

lliere is nothing {^tfeular in the breed of pigs» e^b^t 
that it has been much improved of late years by crossing 
with improved breeds* 

The principal fairs in Lincolnshire are; — Alferd, Whil- 
Tuosday, November 8; Barton*upon*Humber» Trinity 
Thursday; Belton, September 25^ Boston, May 4, Au- 
gust d, November 18, and lasts four days, JDeeeroborll; 
Bourne, March 7, May 6, October 2^ August 5; 

Burgh, May 13, October 2; Burwell, Old Mreuaelmas-day; 
Caistor, Friday and Saturday before Palm Sunday, Pj-klay 
and Saturday befbro Whit-Sunday, Friday and Saturday 
after Old Micboelmas-day; C3a) thorp. Good Friday ; Cqrby, 
August 26, Monday before October 1 1 ; Goulthorpe, April 
29; Crowle, last Monday in May, November 22; Don- 
nington, May 26, August 17, September 4, October 17; 
Epvvorth, first Tuesday after May 1 ; first Thursday after 
September 29 ; Falkingham, Ash Wednesday, Palm Mon- 
day, May 13, Juno 16, July 3, Thursday after Old Michael- 
mas-day, November 10 and 22; Gainsborough, Easter 
Wednesday, Octol>er 20, if it falls on a Wednesday, then 
the Wednesday after; Gnmtham, Easter Eve, Holy Thurs- 
day, July 10, December 17; Heckingtou, Thursday before 
October 10; Holbeacb, May 17, second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember; Horncastlo, June 19*22, August 11-21, October 
26-29 ; Kiitou-Limisey, July IS, December 21 ; Lincoln, 
Tuesday to Friday in tlie la^t whole week in April, July 5, 
first Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday after September 12, 
November 28; Jjouih, third Monday after Easter Monday, 
November 23; Market Deeping, second Wednesday after 
May U, October 10, November 22; Market Rasen, Sep- 
tember 25; Nevenby, August 18, October 17: Partney, 
Avigust 1 and ‘io, Senteuibor 18 and 19, October 18 and 
19 ; Sleaford, Plough Monday, Easier Munda)% Wbit-Moh- 
day, August 1, October 20; Spalding, April 27, Jupe 29, 
‘ August 26, September 25, Wednesday before December 6 ; 
Spilsby, Monday before Whit-Monday, Monday after ditto, 
Monday fortnight after Whit-Monday if it fall in May (if 
not, there is no fair), first Monday in July, old style; 
Stamford, Tu(?silay before Februai 7 13, Monday before 
Midlont, Midleiit Monday, Monday before May 1 2, Mon- 
day after Corpus Christi, August 5, November 9 ; Stow 
(ireeii near Sleaford, July 4 ; Swinesboad, first Tuesday in 
Jniie, October 2; Tailcrshall, May 15, SeptemlHir 25; 
Wainflcct, third Tuesday in May, July 6, August 24, Oc- 
tober 24; Winlringhaiu, July 14; Wragby, Holy Thurs- 
day, September 29. 

Divisiomt Towm, ^c, — Lincolnshire has long been 
divided into three * parts,* as (hey are Uirmed, Lindsey, 
Kesteven, and Holland. Lindsey, which is meutioned by 
Bede under the name Lindesse, and in the Saxon Chronicle 
by the names Liudissi, Liudesse, and Lindcsige, is by far 
the lar^st, and comprehends all that part of the county 
which lies north-east of a line drawn from Clifton-upon- 
Trcnt, partly along the Foss Dyke, to Lincoln (which city, 
with a small territory to the south-east, is included in it), 
themyxi^iUv Uic Withum to near Boston, and from just above 
that totVi.! '‘h-eo-stward to the sea between Boston and 
Wain licet, Lindsey, like that of the county^ is 

derived from Liudnm, the Roman name of Lincoln, From 
Iho name, with the subjoined epithet Colonia, came Liu- 
coln,* ami Iheiico Lincolnshire.; and from the name wthoul 
Iho epithet, Lind-soy. The latter pat t of this name Appears 
to bo the Saxon 'ey,’ an iidaad; * tho Islo. of Lindum,’ a 
name sufficiently descriptive of the district* wh/ch^s insu- 
Uiied by the sea, the Humber, and Trent, the Flsslivke 
and the Wiiham, with tlmir connected marshes, I ^ ; 

Kesteven .comprelicnds the south-westoru pav^ of thk 
county; it extends on the north apd north-east to t ^e Eoss 
Dyke and the Witbatn. except iust lihout Lincoln, where 
Lindsey eneroaches uppu tb^e by indorie^. It is b nded 
eastward by a line drawn souUl ftcmi the Witham, the 
junction pi the Ifyrae, or Sleoferc river. tA in- ’ 
between origin of tliis noi. t 

is verj^ubscure. 

Holland, ckllod Ingulphus Soilandea* comprehends 

* VmsAaiSy wsittsu by tlw Saxdiu, Lfaii>s3> LioMs, LtnoolM, ’ ' 

( All in * Sw. Chm.*). WuOcvIom (Usda), LyBdeoUsii, l.ynOeyltfae, a, 
evla« 
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Ih4 rest of the eounty, including lie greater part of the 
fens. The name appears to be derived from the Saxon Hoi, 
* a hole or hollow.* a name not inappropriate to the fen dis- 
trict.. forming, a# it does, a vast basm in the midst of sur- 
l!punding higher ground ; or perhaps ftrom Holh, * a ditch, 
(another ferto of the same word), an epithet equally appro- 
priate. 

These divisions are of great antiquity ; they arc also cha- 
racterised by distinct natural features. The insular cha- 
racter of Lindsey has been noticed ; the Wolds, or chalk 
hills, form the nucleus of it, Kesteven is distinguished by 
the steep slope of the CUffie Row, which overlooks the valley 
of th4 Wiiham ; and Holland, like its continental name- 
sake is distinguished by its fefis. 

Lnoolnshiro is ftirtber divided into wapentakes, hun- 
dreds, and sokes. Tliese, with their situation in the county, 
their chief town, area, and population in 1831. are as fol- 
lows:-— 

1. Parts of Undi«y, Acres. Pup.lSt'U. 

Aslacoe, wapentake Central (no town) 43,240 4,839 

Bolingbroke, soke Central Spilsby 59,980 11,119 
Bradley Haverstoe, 

wapentake N.E. Grimsby 66,450 11,919 

Calcewortb, hundr^ £. Alford 58,670 10,260 
Candleshoe, wai)entake E. Wainfieot 52,040 8,516 

Corringham, wapentake N.W. Gainsboro* 46,250 13,183 

Gartreo, wapentake Central Tattershall 54,050 6,963 

Hill, hundred Central (no town) 24,080 3,420 

Horncas tie, soke Central Horncastle 24,780 8,656 

Lawress, wapentake E. (no town) 46,570 7,243 

l^uth Eske, hundred N.E. Louth 70,190 14,027 

Ludborough, wapentake N.E. (no town) 12,610 1,430 

Manley, wapentake N. Epwnrth 131,560 23,046 
Walshcroft, wapentake Central Markct- 

Rasen 57,230 7,015 

Well, wapentake E. (no town) 19,540 .3,194 

Wraggoe, wapentake Central Wragby 58,900 6,322 

Yarborough, wapentake N. Burton 117,370 19.487 

Lincoln, city and liberty Central 1 7,500 1 1.843 


Total of parts of Lindsey 901,970 173,088 

II. Parts of Keste von. 

AHwardhurn,wupcntako Central (no town) 45,280 6,4 07^' 

Aveland, wapentake 8. Bourn 53.220 9,978 \ 

Beltisloe, wapentake S. Corby 53,470 6,430 

Boothby Graffi), wapen. W. (no town) 56,2.50 7,843 

Flaxwell, wapentake Central Sleaford 37,420 6,015 

langue, wa|>entake Central (no town) 54,070 7,556 

L>veden, wapentake W. (no loan) 47,340 7,965 

Ness, wapentake S, Stamford 31,650 12,707 

Winnibriggsnnd Threo, 

wapentake . S.W. (no town) 41,460 6, 149 

Gfeantham, boroUgh and 

soke S.W. Grantham 25,400 10,780 

Total of the pVts of Kesteven 4 45, .560 81,830 

III. PaxU of I 

Ellue, w'apentake S. Spalding 148,560 29,314 

Kir ton, wapentake S.K. Swiius- 

hcad 71,660 14,777 

Skirbeck, wapentake S.E, 36,ioo 18,456 

Total of the parts of Holland \320 
Total of tht^unty . 1,663^^ ' 317,405 

The comity contains '<^ily of Lincoln, boroug. "4 
market-towns of Boston, ^antham. Giuhsby. and b. 
ford y and the mark.ettowns ^ Alfur^'ijarton-upon-llu]% 
her, Bolingbroke, Bolrne. Ce Crowle, Deepini^ 
Doningte \ Epw'orth.lFalkin Jh. ' Fplkingham, Gains- 
borough, 0 mferd Bridge mr B4igg, 'Hh, llorncasile, 
Kirton, Louh Market Rasen, Sleaford, ' <'cr, SpiUby. 

» '^eshedd, ViattembaU* <Wainli|eb ..a ,, Vv. To 
I ^y be added the no' disusi d ■ Arket-towua ^ Biu- 
bro4|. b ^on-bpon-Stathe iCro ^and or Croyland. 
ven% axicMBalill|[eet. 0^ m of hose an account is given 
elsewnbre. [Axuolme; h jn-iton-Humbkr; Bostoiv; 

NSBDAouO!^ ; ^RANTHAX I Sx. ^ FORD.] 

^Lincoln is on Y^ortb bat A of be Wiiham, just at the 
pit ' whetA, it paat»> '' ibmugb In i#eniiiir hi the atonebt nsh 
>b4^i\bl^h Ware, Biggleswade. 
xinP^rougn. L ^saplaceoi considerable importance 
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under the Roms^ns. In the time of the Saxons it wu also 
a place of consequence; and notice of it occurs in the 
struggles of the Saxons and Danes* At the time of the 
Conquest it was one of the most important places in the 
kingdom, and tlie emporium of a oonsiderahle trade. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror oraered the erection of a strong castle 
here A.i>. 1080, The erection of this castle is said to have 
caused the demolition of two hundred and forty houses* At 
the time of the Domesday survey there were in Lincoln 
1070 houses and 900 burgesses. The prosperity of the place 
appears to have been further promoted in the time of Ilenry 
L by clearing out the Fhss Dyke, and making it again 
available for navigation. This inland communication, with 
the advantage of the navigation (probably a tideway navi- 
gation for sea-borne vessels) of the Wiiham, rendered the 
situation of Lincoln peculiarly favourable for commerce. In 
the reign of Stephen the empress Maud was besieged here 
by the king, who took the city, but the empress escaped. 
The castle was shortly after surprised by some of her par- 
tisans, and being besieged by the king, who had the towns- 
men in Ills interest (a.d. 1141), was relieved by the approach 
of Robert earl of Gloucester, natural brother to the empress. 
Stephen, ujKin the approach of the relieving force, gave 
battle to it; but, by the (kssertion of Alan earl of Richmond, 
he was defeated and taken after fighting with the greatest 
intrepidity. ‘ 

In the civil wars of the reign of John the town was taken 
hy Gilbert do Gaunt, one of the barons in the interest of 
Louis, Dauphin of France, who had created him earl of 
Lincoln. The castle however held out for the king and was 
besieged by Gilbert, who hearing that John was approach- 
ing from Norfolk, retreated from the place. John however 
having lost his baggage in the Wasli, and died of grief, Gil- 
bert retook the town and reinvested the castle. The earl of 
Pembroke, regent during the minority of Hom y III., ad- 
vanced'«td^licve it, and Fulk do Brent, a chieftain of the 
king's par^, threw himself with a reinforcement into the 
castle. The besiegers, who were supported by a body of 
French, were attacked on both sides ; and the town, in which 
they attempted to defend themselves, was stormed by the 
earl of Pembroke. The count of Perche, commander of the 
French, was slain ; many of the insurgent barons and other 
prisoners of rank were taken, and the party of the Dauphin 
was crushed. The battle was fought June 4, 1218. At a 
subsequent period the castle was in the hands of John of 
Gaunt, son of Edward III., who greatly improvecl it. 

In the civil war of Charles I. the inhabitants promised to 
support the king, but in a.d. 1643 the city was in the hands 
of the parliament a tians, who had a garrison here. The 
royalists attempted by treachery to possess themselves of the 
place ; but the plot was discovered, and the cavaliers who 
iiad broken in were repulsed. They got possession of the 
city however soon after ; and in 16 44 the parliamentary 
army under the curl of Mancdiestcr attacked the city and 
took the lower port of it. The royalists retreated to the 
cathedral and the castle, which we^ stormed, in spite of a 
gallant resistance, on the night oiN|flay fllh, two days after 
the carl’s arrival before thefcilaoej^ 

The city is built on the sfuthefii slope and at the foot oi 
a hill, on the summit of which is the cathedral. It con- 
tains twelve parishes; and part of a thirteenth, the re- 
mainder of which, with two others, are locally within the 
limits, though the jurisdiction of the city. There are 
fo n** jfbes liberty of the city, on the opposite side 
^"TTt'irorhvey^iiie area of the city can bo given separately ; 
the city o^.Oberty, and the includyPpari^es, contain alto- 
getho* 1 7,i>6wi|cres, The town is^egularly laid out ; the 
^ .pal streeni|aloQg tlieroad I.<ondon to Barton-on- 
R ^mber, which l^cnds rigto^wough the place, crossing 
/le Witbam by a a* ‘".^nnina up the hill on which 

cathedral stands. <|r'‘ )^t^t alsoBxtends a c^idcrable 
length south of the'”’' ^ Vko streets avepyiffi, lighted 

witli gas, and pitied witfi water fttom puyp conduits or 
fountains * several small bribes 

or ovc^ arainsmdyics n#Y th* city* 
ovi>" .*jc Witham ha^ arcl 'of neajrjy J 

foot high; it is coS |der^ at legst fi|Cbuj|||Rffed 

years old. There are rkf or markm-hoiwb for 

corn, cattle, m^at, and 1 kttei * dilferent ports of Ibo dty ; 
the fch-markot held ■ fn * ■ *■ -^ * 

The most interesting 
dril, which is odvi^ntaf 
hill, and may be 


leld «ar ; fc 
ting If t»5 public bi 
ntagAusf' 
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to the sputh^east or south-west* ito three towers have ata 
distance a very fine effoct. It has been erected at different 
periods^ and combines, in consequence, various styles of 
architecture: the predominant st}de is the early EngU^i, of a 
remarkably rich and beautiful character. The cathedral may 
vie with any, and has been by some judges preferred even to 
York. It is much enclosed by buildings on the north, southi 
and west sides ; but is more open on the east. The nave is 
very fine, and the piers in this part are peculiarly rich ; and 
though the side aisles are unusually narrow, the effect of 
the whole is excellent. The western front, which embraces 
the width of the nave and aislbs with the sido chapels (or, as 
some term them, transepts) at the west end, is partly Nor- 
man, partly early English : it has two towers whose height 
from the ground is 180 feet. There were formerly spires 
upon these, of the height of 101 feet, but these Wore taken 
down thirty years ago ; there are still pinnacles at tliecornors 
of the towers. At each angle of the west front are octa- 
gonal staircase turrets crowned with pinnacles. There are 
three west doorways, the centre one opening info llio nave, 
the sido ones into ilie twj side ai.«des. There is much sculp- 
ture and tracery on this front in excellent pre.%oruati()n ; and 
over the central doorway arc several statues of ihe kings of 
England, from the Ckmquest to Edward III., under docorifM 
canopies. The central or great trauhopts are chiefly in the 
early English stylo; they have aisles on the eastern side, 
which are divided into rooms, used us vestries or chapels. 
There are at the ends of the transepts circular windows; 
that at the end of the south transept is one of the 6ncst 
circles in the early English style remaining. Tho * Galilee 
court,* or porch attached to the west side of the semth tran- 
sept, and the chapels on the east aisle of the same, are parti- 
cularly deserving of attention for the intricacy and beauty of 
their mouldings, and the singularity and excellence of llieir 
general composition. At the mleraeciion of these transepts 
w ith the nave and choir is the centra] tower, 53 feet square, 
with pinnacles at the corners. The windows of tliis tower 
are rather small, which circumstance renders (ho lunlorn 
obscure. The height of this tower from (he ground to the 
summit of the pinnacles is about 300 feet. The choir is of « 
richer and more elaborate composition than the nave and 
transepts; though, like them, it is of early English (diaruc- 
ter. It is separated from the. nave by a rich stone screen. 

The eastern end of the choir, with the Lady Chapel, is of a 
transition stylo hetweeu the early and decorated Enplish, 
of peculiar beauty and iiitcrosl. The east window, of eight 
lights, is a fine composition. The cathedral is at this end less 
encompassed with buildings; a better view of it cun conse- 
quently be oblainod. Tliore are two transepts to the east- 
ward of the principal transepts, and there are several chapels 
4n different parts. The dimensions of the catbedi al are as 
follows. — Exterior length of the church within its hut(re.sscs 
524 feet ; interior length 4S2 feet ; width of the ciahedral 
(interior width, we believe, of the nave and choir with their 
respective aisles) 80 feel ; height of the vaulting of the 
nave 80 feol; width of the western front 174 feet. Ex- 
terior length of the principal transept 250 feet, interior 
222 feel; width 66 feet. Smaller or eastern transept — 
length 170 feet; width, including the sido chapels, 44 
feet. Tho dimensions are, we believe, wlien not otherwise 
specified, interior dimensions. 

The old hell, called the Tom of Lincoln, w''- \>^as cast 
in 1610, and hung in the northernmost^'„.^.«^W lowers, 
became cracked in 1827, and being broken up in 1834, with 
six other bells, was recast into the present large bell and 
two nuartor bells by Mr. Thomas Mears of I^iondon, and 
placeu in tho Rood (or central) tower in 1 835. The now 
Dell, which is larger and heavier than the old one, is 6 fbet 
104 inches , in diameter at the mouth, and w*eighs 5 tons 
8 cwt. : old one weighed nearly a ton less. viz. 4 tons 

l^yi(^t.RThene\v bell is more musical than tbe old one, but 
not nemy so loud and sonorous. It is the third bell for aiae 
in the kingdom; being exceeded only by ^Mighty Tom* of 
Oxfo^(7 tons 15 cwt.) an^ynGreat Tom’ of Eketor (6 tons). 

Oimhe north side of tly^thedral are ihe cloisterB with 
the Ipter-houso. The^loisters enclose a quadrongle of 
Ilf «by 91 : JbreeBid<h» remain in their original state, 
5 L!x ' " - ' » over jbgfourth (tlte north) 

is a library buif ly Dean lton^w*iog ^ " ^M 4rlatter 
part of the seventeenth century. T^* library contains a 
collection of books, with some ourioul^Sj^dmens of Roman 
ant*'^*^ie8. In the enclosure of the cloisters, some fisei 
ir the surfkoe, is a handsome tesiblletod pavement* 



Ffom itie uastijrh diie the cloiaiers is the entrttnce to the 
eht^ptev''l»>usi^f elegen^ (le^gon, >,7itli » irv^ofl 

ijoof M a <;ierttirai piluir* 1?bQtigh not equal to the 

chaiJtot4o,iw of it is vtsry fine* lU mtcrior 

diameter !« i^dihet i raf-iies*. . 

The eethadral contains mrmeroue monuments^; hut many 
more, which formt»r?y existed, havo been removed or totaUy 
[ (lest|^i>ih Many word d^eod or puUed down at the He- 
1 finiuatioh* or hy the phtliamontary soldiers in the great civil 
war ; and many were disarranged when the floor of the 
cttihedinl was newly paved in a.i). 1783, or when subae- 
quout ollefatii^ns were made in the nave and choir. Among 
other lomlj^ ttvo those of Catlmrino Swinford, duchess of 
Iwhrtcartieiv wife of John of Gaunt; of Joaii> countess of 
\Vcsitn*wrelhnd, their daughter ; and of several bishops and 
deans of the oatheflrah 

The officers of the cathedral are the bishop, dean, pre- 
cctttca*, chancellor, suUdean, six archdeacons, fifty^two pro- 
hendadea, four priest- vicai’S, five lay-clerka or sinking-men, 
un organists seven poor clerks, four chorislere, and six 
hurgbist chanters. The net yearly revenue of the bishopric 
U4o42/, ; the net yearly income of the cathedral, divided 
between tho dean, precentor, chancellor, and subden n, is 
(>98(>f.; these dignitaries have residences. On the south 
side of the cathedral are the ruins of Iho bishop’s palace, 
which was demolished during the civil wars. The shell of 
the magnificent hull, eighty-four feet by fifty feet, supported 
by two rows of pillars, a gateway, and part of the kitchen 
wall, remain. A modem housti has boon built on part of 
the site, in which the bishop resides when ut Lincoln. The 
deanery is an antient building; and near it is uuothcr 
antient building, called * the Works Chantry,’ formerly the 
residenco of the chancellor of the diocese. Tho vuiar’s 
college once formed a quadra ngle, of which at ]iresont 
there remain only four houses inhabited by tlic vicars. 
There js an untient gateway yet standing. 

Tiio SCO of Lincoln was originally at Dorchester on tho 
hank of the Thames, The aeo of Dorchester is .said to havo 
boon founded a.d. 025 or G3(i, The dioceses of Leicester and 
Sidnacoster (probably Stow, between Lincoln and Gains- 
borough), tho latter of which comprelionded tho parts of 
Liudsc'y, were added to it ; and in the eleventh century t a.d. 
10o7, or 1072, or 1088, for accounts vary) the scat of the 
bishopric W’as vcinovod to Lincoln. Allbougb tho dioceses of 
Kly <in the tw'olftli century), Oxford and Ihitorborongh (in 
tlio sixteemli century,, at tho Reformation), wore taken out 
of it, it is still the most extensive diocese in the kingdom. It 
is divided into six archdeaconries; 1, Idncoln; and, 2, Stow, 
which two compvoUeod the county of Lincoln; .3, Jjcicestcr, 
which includort Jwoicestocshire; 1, Bedford, which inchidcs 
Bodfordshiro ; 5. lJuntingdoii. which includes Ilmitingdon- 
shiro and part of Hertfordshire; and, (>, Buckingham, Which 
inclmios Buckinghamshire, (joriaiderable allorations are 
however to be made, in conformity with tho act 6 and 7 
Will. IV., c. 77. The counties of Huntingdon and Bedford 
are to be transferred to the diocese of Ely ; the county of 
Buckingham is to be transferred to the diocese of Oxford; 
the county of l.(Oicester to the diocese of Peterborough ; and 
the part of Hertfordshire to that of Rochester. Of the 
jirp^etit dioceso only tho county of Lincoln is to remain, 
but to this is U) be added the county of Nottingham, irans- 
fori'ci.lijyom tho diocosc of York. A fit residence is to be 
iMV-ctea^ bisliop, whoso average income is to bo from 
dOUti/.to 

I’iie parish churchos of Lincoln are twelve in number ; 
formerly there are said to have boon fifty or more, most of 
which w ere standing at the time of tho Reformation. The 
present diurchos arc mostly small and much mutilated, 
li'our of five churches south of the William have Norman 
towers. An additional church is about to be built by sub- 
scription; . \ 

The remains of the dastle ataneVon the bill, westjpf the 
cathedral: tiiey consist chiefly of the outer walls aid the 
gateway tower. The site of the castle is ocou})ied \y the 
coiiiviy gaol and court-house* wh^'*h were rebuilt a few -ears 
ago a handsome style by Sir K Smirke. In one c mer 
of the area is a BiKiaU building* 'Col/s HalV suppos to 
have been a ehepel ; and in one part of the outer w* .n 
Iho north ;BidW are the remains oftatmetdu wie^nneot i.. 
Roman w. Uinctum, in which is a gateway apparently Ro- 

man, amt suppoeed to have been one of the gates of that 
station^ or iio have bel^Higed to a building more ahliont than 
Iho easiiei. ■ ■ ■ . 
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Lincoln abounds in monastic and other remains of anlicnt 
arehiteoturo. There are several amiepit gateways* us the 
Chequer or Exchequer Cate in the Cathedral Close, and 
the Stonebow in the High-streot; tlie remains of a ibrt 
called ‘Lucy Tower;* a tower of three, stories* incorporated 
in a modern house called Hho Priory,’ and several other 
buildings* ‘The Grey Friars ’ is a largo oblong building, 
the lower story of which is ocxnipied as a spinning-srhool, 
and lies some feet below the surfiice of tho ground ; part of 
the upjier stoi^, fovmei'ly the chapel, is now used fur a frce- 
school, and the remaining part as a library. The remains 
of John of Gauqt's Palace uiid of a building called John 
of Gaunt’s Stables prosont some iutevobting Noman and 
early Knglbh features. In tho gable of tho palace is a 
beautiful oriel window, 

TJie population of tho city ahd liberty, in 1831, was 
11,84.3, to which may be added that of the three parishes 
locally included, i;3fie; together, 13, *203. The chief trade 
is in Hour, which is sent to Manchester and London, and 
there are some extensive breweries noted for their nle. 
There arc now eight or ten sttam-enginoa in the city; a few 
years ago tlierc was not one. The county assizes and the 
election fin* tbouortliern division of the county, and quarlcr- 
.sessioiis for Iho city and liberty, arc held here. There are a 
raccj-coursc, a llicnilre, and aiisembly-rooms. 

There are several dtsseuting places of worship, several 
public libniriori, two news rooms, u tlomisihing mochuimV in- 
stitute, und several booU-sucietics. There aie a general dis- 
pensary, a lunatic asylum, a comity hospital, a l)ing-m- 
lioopilul, and several other charilahle insinutions. 

Lincoln was incorporated by charier of Henry II., hut 
the governing charter was that of Clmrles 1. By the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Act the city i» divided into throe wards, 
and has a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen councillors, 
Tho guildhall is an antient Gothic building; the court- 
house for tho city is inodco n ; the gaol is not large enough 
to admit of the projicr classification of prisoners. 

Tho city returns two members to parliumont: it first 
exorcised this privilege in the reign of Henry HI. The 
parliumoiitary constituency, in 1833, consisted of 603 free- 
men and 321 ten-pound householders: total, 1124, The 
parliamoniury borough comprehends tho city and a small 
portion of the hbcriy. 

There were in tile city, in 1833, two infant-schools, with 
323 children; live damo-sehools, with 67 children; thirty- 
two day-schools (including two endowed schools, with 86 
children), with 776 children ; four boarding and day schools, 
with 150 to 180 children; one national school, with 474 
children; and seven Smulay-scliools, with about 700 chil- 
dren, There were ut the sanio titmi m the liheriy, one 
boarding-school, wiih .30 to <10 children ; six day-si hools 
(three oi’ thorn partly or wholly supported by subscriplion), 
conUiihing 246 c’nrdren ; anil live Sunday-schools, witli 
320 children, ’ 

Grimsby is in the apeiilake of Bradley ITaverstoo, in the 
j»arls of Ijindsey, on t.'o south bank of the Humber, near ns 
mouth. Jn tho time i,‘‘ Edward III, Grimsby was of sufli- 
cient importanee to furn^i tho Idng with eleven vessels and 
1 70 mariners for hi'i iinnaNjcnl alainst Calais. I’he gradual 
blocking up of the harbour tfV the accumuliition of mud and 
sand led to the decay of tlie port, until it was renovated by 
tlie spirited exertions of some of tho neighbouring landed 
proprietors about the beginning of the present century. The 
lauding at low water is however still very d, and a jetty is 
now erecting to remedy this inconvenience, '^’hop,. 
Grimsby, the township yf Glee, and Iho hamlet i Wcelsby, 
comprehend 2110 atTOi. '>and had in 1831 a p'tim* hon of 
4223, of which a small proportion is agri^ituial, 
town consists of two pan. \ tho older of the tt, | 
IS irregularly laid out, and is the heau of the harbouilv 
about a mile from the lea; the, . v part, c,ommonly called \ 
‘ the Mars" ,* consists of Three St ec , liTtllel to the harbour* 
on tho cait udo. The hai*hour„ wfiicu a tido harbour. 
with a lock, &v . is at one of the mouths of* ' ceby Beck, 
ex 'ding inland about a mile aouthwa^ .4. ’ e sea 

ve Rawing sixteen feet oan ent<} i* with high-., 'r ^ 
neaj ^desi. , There are large vareh -scs and timber-yardt, 
attaewd to l«he harbour. Ic Vn formerly consisted 

of two parishes now unilt. iThe ; church of St. James, 
now the only one* jg a large *. c iurch, with a tower iu 
I,. \ centre; the afthilectUre » iifa great degree early 
Eiv'sh; the west dSpr is N^mai, There are in the 
clu' antient '^>oiiun|iants aid inscriptions, and a 
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large font of oavly English character. There is a aniall ill- Augufilinian priory, the revenue of ^hich at the Dissolution 
managed borough gaol. "There are, a tan-yard, two bone- was 107/. 174*. bd, gross, or \^1L 14y. id, clear. TJwre are 
mills, some corn-miils, and a large ropery for making patent some dissent ing places of worship. The livihg is a vicarage, 
eoiHlage of phormium tenax, wtnuh bus not been very sue- in the arcbde^ieonry of Lincoln,, of the clear yearly value 
cessfid. The market is on Friday. of 320/., with a glebe-house. There were, in the year 1S33, 

’ Grimsby is a borough by prescription ; the council under in the parish, one dame-school, with 20 children* an 
the Municipal Reform Act consists of four aldermen and endowed school, wi‘th 18 boys; a national sohootj^ With 
twelve councillors. The paidiamentary borough, which children; nine other daj^sehools, with 167 ' children atwl 
was considerably enlarged by the Bounaary Ac^ includes, two Sunday-schools, with 160 children, 
besules the municipal borough, the rest of the parish Caistor, or Castor, is in the Vapentake of Varbbrougb, 
of Grimsby, and the parishes of Great Coates, Little Coates, in the parts of lindsey. Its name indicates it to have been 
Bradley, L'lceby, Waltham, St^irtho, and Glee, with the a Roman station ; by the Saxons it was called Thong Castor, 
township of CleoLhorpo, otmtainlng an additional popu- Some Roman and Saxon antiquities have been, dimve red 
hiiion of 23r)4; making in all 6280. Cloe bus an antient here. The whole }>arish, which extends into the waponlake 
ohuroh, with somo lino Norman piers and arches. of Walsbcroif, contains 4470 acres, with a population of 

Tiic living of Grimsby is a vicarage, in the aichdoaconry 1522: the chapclry of Holton-le-Moor contains 1750 acres, 
of Liuculn, of the clear yearly value of 532/. There are with a population of 150, leaving for the part of the puiish 
several disseniiug places of worship. . which contains the town 2720 acres and 1375 inhabitants 

Tiiero were in the parish, in 1833, one infant school, with of whom about a sixth are engaged in agriculture. The 
20 clnldren. partly supported by the corporation; a gram- church is partly of Norman, partly of early English chaioe- 
mar-school, with 00 boys and 20 girls ; a school prcparatoi’y ter. The town has a market on Saturday. The living is a 
to the grammar-school, with 54 boys and 19 girls ; and a rectory, united with the chapolries of Houghton and CliX- 
sehool for dissenters, with 22 children : the first two of these by, exempt from the archdeacon's jurisdiction, of clear 
schools Wore wholly and thp third partly supported by the yearly value of 215/., with a .glebe-house. Therb were in 
corporutimi: four oi her day-sehools, with 1 14 children; one the parish (exclusive of Holton chapelry), in 1833, au en- 
boarding si hool, with 23 children ; and one Sunday-school, dowed day-school, with 74 children , eight other day-schools, 
with no children, with 194 children; a nalional Sunday-school, with 144 

Alford is in the hundred of Cakewmth, in the parts of' children; and another Sunday-school, w'ltli 70 children, 
Lindsey, 14t) miles from /..ondon by Boston and Spilbby,anJ Corby is in the wapentake of Beltisloo, parts of KesteVen, 
near tiie head of u small stream which Hows into the sea. 105 miles from london by Bourne. The parish pompre* 
The parish contains 1410 acres, with a pouulutiun, in J83I, hends 3790 acres, with a population of 654, above half 
of 1784, about oneTourth agricultural. Toe Iowa consists a^nculturiil. The market, whicli has almost fallen into 
chieily of one street. The church is an insignificant build- disuse, is on Thursday. The living is a vicarage, united 
ihg. There are one or two disseiiung meeting -bouses, with the rectory of In i ham and the chatwlry of Bulby, uU 
The market is on Tuesday. The living is a vicarage, united in the archdeaconry of Lincoln, and of the joint yearly vuluo 
with the chapelry of Rigsby, in the arclideaconry of Lincoln, of 6i)8/., with a glebo-house. There were in Corby parisli, 
of the clear yearly value of 122/. There were, in 1833, an in 1833, an endowed free-school, with from 10 to 25 suho- 
endowed gramiuar-school, with 24 buys ; a national school, lars; two other day-schools, with 36 children ; and one ,Sun- 
with 128 children; and five other day and hoarding schools, day-school, with 8*2 children. 

with 190 children, Deeping, distinguished from some neighbouring plucos of 

Bolingbroko is in the soke of Boliugbrokc, in the parts the same naino as Market Deeping, is in the waperuako of 
of Liudsoy, 133 miles from JLondon, by Boston. There was Ness, in the parts of Kesloven. It is 90 mdes from J.onden, 
Jicro an antient castle, built by William do Komara, earl of on the road to Lincoln. The parish compreheud.>> i;i!90 
Lincoln, which afterwards came into the hands of the Lacy acres, and had in 1831 a population of 1091. The houi»es 
family, and subsequently into those of John of (jruuut. are mostly old and ill built. The market is on Xhuisday. 
Henry IV., son of John, was born in this castle, and took Some trade is cuiried on by the Welland. The chuich con- 
from it his surname of Henry of Boliiigbruke. Thero are lams .some traces of Norman and some portions of euily 
a few remains, consisiing chieily of the tower at the south- English architecture ; the tower and other parts are of ]jer- 
weslern anglo of the castle, which was quadrangular. The pendicuiar character. The living is a rectory of the clear 
parish comprehends an area of 2570 acres, with a popula- yearly value of 579/, with a glebe-house. There were in 
tiuH of 725. There is a small niaiiufaciory of earthenware. 1633 an endowed day-sc:hool with 70 hcholurs; six oilier 
The market is on Tuesday. The church, which is antient, day-schools with 173 children ; and one Sunday-school, sup- 
was partly destroyed in the civil wars Charles i. The ported out of the poor-rates, with 60 children, 
living is a rectory, united the i^pelry of ilareby, DeepingSt. James is a village so near to Market Doeping 
both “in the archdeaconry of Lincolii^f the clear yearly as almost to constitute one town with it. The parish has an 
value of 373/. There were in the pij(fi.sh, in 1833, ono en- area of 6470 acres, with a population of 1587. The chureh, 
dowed^und one other day-schooi, 46 diildren, and one originally a chapel, built by the monks of Croyland, is large 
Sunday-scliooi, with 4U children.^ and curious, chieily in the Norman and early English styles 

Bourn is in Avelaiid walentah/, in the parts of Kesteven, it contains a curious Norman font. There is an antient 
on the road from London* to ^Lincoln, 97 miles from the stone cross in iliU village. The living is a vicarage of the 
former, and 36 from the latter. There w'as formerly a castle clear yearly value of 191/., with a glebe-house. There were, 
hero, which was the seat. of a lordship of some note in ihc in 1833 three day-schools with 85 children ; a national sckofil 
Saxon times, llercvvard, the Anglo-Saxon chieftain who with lUO children; and a Sunday-sebool with ^'^/uldren. 
opposed the protracted resistance to the Norman Donington is in the wapentake 8f Kirj|||^i(riThe parts of 

-- n,; son of tiie lord of Bourn, or Brunue. Holland. It is UOi miles from Londofi. on the left of the 

IPfie par^rliompreheuds 8190 acres, with a population of road to Boston. The {mrish comprehends an area of 6180 
2569 ;.v,'^ck divided into three Ijrolets, of which that of acres, with a population in 1831 of 1759, more than hali 
Bf'- wiimJ’ongue-Knd, coul|^s a population of 2355, ogricuUural. Hemp is grown in the neighbourhood to a 
\ ^ ily one- boi^gricaU oral. JRie town consists chiefly of great extent and much itemp-seod is sold. The church is 
/?ne long street or modernj®^'buUt houses. In the centre dedicated to St. Mary and lire Ifoly Rood ; there are one 
r of the market-place is down- hall, said to have or two Dissenting places of worship. There is a mlwket. on 

bctia by the grcd(^U;rd|BurghUy,a natiw i^hc town ; SaturJay. The living is a vicaiitfe in the archdeaconry of 
ibo lower pan ’ used as )i market-house, church is Lincopnof Uie clear yearly value of 1 26/., with a glebe-hodse, 

large, hut • to be only part of a nnaySaensive plan. Tliemwere in the parish in 1833 four datne-schoids with 26 
The Uv of Utc ua\ie amof Nama49, the os- cbil^u ; four endwd dut-sohools with |15 chddren; and 

toiy , ^i»erpenaiclkr|iata. ^At 'me west |in onqilunday-achootwjth^ children. 
,tf*TporpendicuW»l» h^ivefj)otmiiig!ra^«po^^^^ , / Jlkinguata, hr Pwingham, is in the wapentake of 
on early English cliar ,pter/ 'ilicro'ere two hwers m this ^ . ^d. in the pa^fts of Xesteven, 100 London 

end. Wtxil-siUttyng pti < 1 * hg are qarried on, and the Kw Wa» antie n U y a castle on the 

the town hoseoine4ru e ii| . UtheramLwoed*; . there is .a nn^insiern aide of the toiyn, but only thoUllteN siisllimoun^s 
vigable cftna) comipfluij (satii^ with the river (sHen. A jemam. The eomprehende WO aciias, and had in 
^md pavement and so mHoman coins liave been in 16^31 a population of 744* above MSuf agriemtural The 

tiie neighbourhoedt there are l]|Mtruaes of the an «^;|eta are clean and well p^ved. The church is large and 
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bah48ome, chl#^ of i^en<Sou|ar i^aracier ; the tower tui8 ia actuated on the aiope of range of littb wltidi exteiub 
eight pmtiaoltiil aiid ari# batU^ Aamall gaol was ^om Lineoln to Barton upon^Humher and overlooks the 
^reoiod.ti^ty year^ on the aite of the antient castle, and valley of the Trent. The parish comprehends 42 1 0 acres ; 
lias been smce etilarged. The barket is oit Thursday. The with a population in 1831 of 1542,, more than one-third 
living is a rectory united with the vicarage of I^ughton, agricutturai. The quarter-sessions for the parts of Lindsey 
both in the archdeaconry of Lincoln, of tlm dear yearly are held here by adjournment; and there i(re a courtdiOMse 
'Miie of 5U/. Them wei*e in the pariah in 1833 anen* and house of correction. There is a market on Saturday. 
doWed ttay-acbool with 30 chSdren four other day-achools The church is large and has a considerable portion of good 
Siifijlh 03 children ; one boarding and day school with 36 oiply English work ; there are meeting-houses for Metho- 
cMldifen ; and one Sunday 'School with 131 children* diets and Baptists* The living is a vicarage in the archdea 

Glanford-Brigg* or Olanford-Bridges, or by familiar ab- conry of Stow, of the clear yearly value of 249/. There were 
breviatioh Brigg, ig in the wapentake of Yarborough, in 'in the parish in 1833 an infant-school with 58 children;- an 
parts of Lindsey, 23 miles from Lincoln, and 156 miles endowed national day and Sunday school, with 105 childien 
from London on the road to Barton- upon-H umber. Thu in the week, and loo on Sundays; nine other day-sc.hoots 
phapelry of Glanfoid-Brigg is in the parish of Wrawby with with l.)0 children ; and one Sunday-school with children* 
Ketlleby, which comprehends 5070 acres, and had in 1831 Louth is in the hundred of Louth Eske, in the purls of 
a population of 2418, of whom 1780 were in Glanford Lindsey, 148 miles fiom l^)ndc)n by Boston and Spilsby. 
chapelry. The town is advantageously situated a short dis- There were anticntly throe religious e>tublishments (two 
tance to the east of the Anclmlme navigation, by means of ‘guilds’ and a ‘clmuiry’),*thc funds of wliich arc now appro- 
whicji a considerable trade is carried on in corn, croal, and priated to the grammar-school. The parish comprehends 
timber* Besides the EpLcopal chapel there are Dissenting an area of 3620 acres, with a population in 1831 of G97G, 
and pathoUc places of worship. The market is on Thursday, about one-tc^hth agricultural* The town is in a pleasant 
Tho cbapelry is annexed to the vicarage of Wrawby, which situation at the ^siern fool of Iho Wolds, and on the bank 
is in the archdeaconry of Lincoln, of the clear yearly value of the little river Ludd, over which there is a bridge. It 
of 220/., with a glebe-hvJusc. There were in lS3.t in the is well built; tho bouses are of brick, and the streets are 
c'hii]icl ry throe dame schools, with aboiU 50 children; an well paved and lighted. The churcii is one of iho Unost in 
endowed day-school with 21 children; four other day- theeoiiuty: it consists of a nave, chancel, and two aisles, 
schools with 125 children ; one boarding and day school with with a lofty and elegant tower, surmounted by a rich octan* 

54 children ; and three Sunday-schools with 387 cliildren. gulai* crockclcd spire, at the west end. The exterior 
Holbeacli is in the wapentake of Elloe, in the parts of presents a fine specimen of perpendicular architectuie : the 
IJoUand, 109 miles from Loudon, a few miles to the right east window is vcmarkahle for its beautiful tracery. Tho 
of tho road to Boston. The parish comprehends an area of apglea of llie tower are supported by rich buttresses which 
20,240 acres, wuh a populaiion in 1H31 of 3890, chietiy terminate in octangular crocketed pinnacles; thm'c aro 
agricultural. The town is inditfereuily built and is in a flying buttre.sscs from the sjuro to these pinnacles. The 
low niafbhy district. Tho church is a largo and handsome height uf the spire is 288 feet. Tho grounds of the vicarage- 
buildiug, cousustiug of a nave, chancel, aisles, and square hou^e aro curiously laid out an if attached tea hermitage, and 
tower, surmounted with an ornamental octangular spire, are interspersed with scats, cloisters, and other approjiriale 
The market is hold on Thursday. The living is a vicarage building.s. There are a scssioim-house and a house of cor- 
in the archdeaconry of Lincoln, of the clear yearly value of rcciion for the divisum ; a modern guildlmll ; an assembly- 
702/. There were in 1833 an endowed day-school with lUl room; a small theatre; and a public subscription library 
children; a day-school, partly supiuirled by subscription, and now's- room. There arc some maiiuAiclories of worsted, 
with 40 chiUlieii; pine olbcr day-schools with 349 chil- carpets, rugs, and blankets, which give employment to about 
dixiii ; and three Sunday-schools with 275 children. 100 people; a soap manufaclury, a paper-mill, and breweries. 

llurncaslle is in the sake of Ilorncastle, in the parts of Trade is carried on in wool anil coin. The Dmih navigation 
liindsey, 136 miles from London by Sleaford and Tattershall. extends from the town to the ocean just at the mouth of 
It is Ku['pused to have been a ILuuari staiiim; some think the Humber. The markeis are on Wednesday and Salur- 
tliat it was theBaniiovallum of Havenius, Thore are traces day, and there is a weekly market for caillo on Friday 
of a fortificaUou yet visible, wliich was a parallelogram en- during the sjiring. Tiic quarter-sessions for the division 
closing un area of twenty acres, and comprehouding a cun- are held allciuaicly here and at Stuhby. Tho town was 
siderablc part of the modern town, Homan coins and other 1 incorporated by Kdwurd VI.: by llio late Municipal Heform 
antiquities have been discovered, and at the point formed Act it was. divided into two wards, and has 6 aldermen and 
by the junction of the Waring and the Bam ksan intricate 18 councillors. Th^ borough is coextensive with the purb.h. 
circle or labyrinth called Julian’-s Bower. Tho name Horn- The living is a vica age in the urrhdeaconry of l^iucoln, of 
castle is derived from tiic Saxon word /ly/v/, a corner, and is the clear yearly valin of 300/., with a globe-bouso. There 
(lo8\*riptive of tho situation of the place in tho unglo formed are several Dissenting jiluccs of worship. There wore in 
by the junction of the above-mentioned rivers. The town, 1833 an inlant-school w/h 1.30 children, a dauic-school with 
which is pleasantly situated at tho foot of the Wolds, has 20 ; a free grammar-.sclu\l, with u hirge endowment, with 
beep much improved, and consists of respeclable well-bmll 8t children: another endos. ^cl da^i-scliool with 25 children; 
houses. The church hag been in groat part rebuilt of late thirteen other day-schools wt.*’ 322 children; a nulional 
years. Part of it is as antient as the time of Henry VII. day and Sunday scliool with 284 Scholars during the week, 
are several pUbenting mco ting-houses. Corn and and 59 on Sundays; and three Sunday-sahools, with 580 chil- 
woul \Xk^ '*'0 principal articles of commerce, which ha.s been dreri. 

much promo, ' bv the opening of tlie Horncastle navigation Markot-Rasen, or Raisin, is in thebundrt/ of 
from this town 'to the, Withani. The market is held on in the parts of Lindsey, on a little brook, the K. mu* iv,.*.. • 

Saturday, and thore are three fairs in tho yoiu-, ono of thorn whnth joins tho Ancholme, nearly 148 miles froi. London 
probably the largest horse-fair in tho kingdom. Tiie area by Lincoln. The parish mmprcliends 1 220 acr> , ai. ' had 
of the parish is 2510 acres; the population in 283{. was in 1831 a popnlaiion of Is *s, about one-sixth, agricuUu, ' ^ 
3dS8, about one-tenth agrieuUuraV Tho living is a vicar The parislv-church is comiiu boiA. Tho Roman Catholic “ 
age ill the archdeaconry of Lincoln, of the clear yearly and Methodists have meeting i. 'uses : there is t\n hospital \ 
raluo of 612/,, with a glebe-house. There were in 1833 three or almshouse for four poor men,> je market, which is on 
dame^scdtools with 58 children; a Lmoastcrian school with Tuesday, is well froqueuted. The Atkfholme navigation be- 
145 children ; one national da.y and Sunday school will 225 gins here. Tho living is a vicarage in the 'dideaconry of 
clay wdiolars, and J89 on Sundays,; thirteen otlier May- Lincoln, of the clw yearly value of 223/., vviti ’'f*-hou8C. 
schools with 331 ebilrbren; two hoarding aqd day sch'mls There wore in 1833 ten day-schools iono . uic. ’>tba 
with 84 children; and two Sundky-ijfohooU with 186 < il- sma' Mwment) with 201 children ;|op boardingW ^ 
dreo. There were two endowed ^bools (one a grami with .iiiu.'on ; and two Sundis^-sch<i. ^ with 282 cntldren, 
school) fi'om whidh no return was made. There are ; ^ Slealbrd u in the wapentake r Fl^well, in the parts of 
pub>ic lihrariea* a subiscription library of ' K6steven,Ji 15^ miles from tk |n oil the road to Lincoln^ 

u clerical & / j It is on the little river Sleo» or r„ |afor|, which flows into the 

Skiftoh cSiSiingumhed fis Kiiftop in, Lindsey froip another and is called Nq|K Sle^ordfo distinguish it iVom 

pld^p of too same ijiaw. in ^lo pruts HdUand) is in the tlm ajiiacent village of Ohf Sleafiwd* fStukely eoidectured, 
wap^htebe of Cdrriuglmm, jmrte of lindsey, about but M^nsudkient gron«tts> thet tte Romans had a station 

150 muds from Londou to the left of the Burton road. | uv«^1[lomau^coins havvs|t?cndugup.‘ Tho bishops of Lm 
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roln a‘ oatile here, vliWb h now quite levelled with the poieon admiuifitered by a monk of $winesl)oad< The pamh 
ground* The patiMi comprehends 1800 acres, with o popu- comprehonde 0100 acres, and had in 1831 a population of 
in 1831 of 24:^0, Bcarcoly any of it ajrnoulturah besulo 1904, about half pgricultutaK Swinoshead was formerly a 
Ihe hemlet of Holdin^^ham, 13G0 acres, and 137 inhabitants, port, arid the sea tloWed up to tile market-place, where there 
ohiedy iq^rjculturah llie town has been much improved was a harbour. The market iaon iTbursday, but it isalmust 
of late years : the streets arc paviKl and lighted. The church disused. Iho churelj is a handsome spacious building with 
consists of a nave with side aisles, and a large chapel or trail- a lofty spire. Tlie living is a vieartige, in the arohduaconry 
«epi()nthc8outhsidc,undanolherlrameptonlhcnorlh,anda of Lincoln, of the cknr yearly; value of 240/* There Were in 
chancel without aisles : there is a toiver surmounted with a the parish in 1833 on endoued day-school wdth 90 lacholara; 
spire rising lo the height of 1 44 feet. The steeple is the most six other day-schools with 134 scholars ; and ono Sunday- 
antient part of the church, and is of early English character, school with 75 children. There is in the town a circular 
the upper part and iho spire being of somewhat later date Danish encampment, sixty yards in diainctor, Surrounded 
than the rest ; the aisles and the north transept are of deco- by a double fosse. 

ruled fdia racier, and the ])icrs and arches of the nave, the Tatlershall is in the wapentake of Gartreo, in the parts 
cleivstory, ^lnd the chancel chiclly of perpendicular date, of Lindsey, 127 miles from London through Sleaford. It 
The west front is very flno: and llie design and execution is on the little river Bain, just above its junction with tho 
of must purls of the church arc excellent. There are some William. Here was formerly a strong castle built by tho 
Bisscniing places of worship; and a town-hall of rno- Fits- Kudos, batons of Tattershall, and improved bv Cromr 
dern architi-cturo. The market is on Monday.. The Slea- wxdl, Treasurer of the Exchequer to King Hetiry Vl. The 
lord canal is cut from this town toMic Wit ham. The living site is mnrkoc! by two fosses, the outer one of earth, iho 
is a vicarage, exempt from the archdeacon’s visitation, of the inner one ten feet deep, faced with brick, and occasionally 
clear ) early value of 170/., with a Klche-liouse. There were filled with waterfront the river. The principal gateway 
in 1833, 111 the parish, an endowed day-school wish 49 <lul- was standing till of late years: a square brick tower built 
dren; seven other day-schools witli 384 children; and by Treasurer Cromwell is still remdning: it is Honked by 


three Sunday-schools with 311 children. 


octangular turrets whicdi were crownwl witli spires covered, 


Spalding is in tho wapenluke of Elloc, in the parts of with loud; three of lliesc spires yet jemain. The main 
Holland, 101 miles from London on tho road to Boston. It walls rise to tho top of the fourth story, w*herea capacious 
was a place of some eonsequoiutc even in the Saxon times, maebicolation encompasses the tower, on which r^es a pa- 
'I'here was a monastic establishment here, which underwent rapet w-all of vast thickness, with arches for the protection 
many changos. Its revenue at tho dissolution was 878/. of those employed at the machicolations; above this is a 
18 a'. lUl. gross, or 767/. 8 a\ 11 ri. clear. The parish com- second platform with a parapet and embrasures, Tiie 
prehends 12,070 acres, with a population in 1831 of 6497, tower is in tolerable preservation,. The parish comprehends 
about ono-third agricullurnl. The town is situated on the 3840 acres, uith a population in 1831 of 599, two-lifihs agri- 
banks of the Welland, in ii fenny disiriot. hut well drained; cultural. The town is much decayed. The church is a 
tlie streets are clean and well paved, and tho houses neat, beautiful ami spacious edifice, in the form of a cross. It 
The church, which is mostly of perpendicular character, has has however sultVied much from dilapidations. Ihc win-, 
n fine tower and crockefed spire. There is a town-hall or dow's of the choir were glazed with beautiful stained glsi'S, 
court-house, a substanlial brick building, in the market- which was removed by a former maiquis of Kxetor on con- 
place. TIit?re are as.vmibly-rooms and a small theatre. The dilion of rojilaoing it with plain glass; but the condition was 
town (Jerivos its principal support from being the emporium n^ver fulfilled, and the interior has suffered much from 
for the neighbouring agricultural district. The Welland is the exposure: a rich carved wooden screen and stall j are * 
navigable for vessels of 40 or 50, or even 70 tons, up to tlio nearly rotten. The Horncastlo navigation passes Ihrough 
town, and there is a considoi able coasting and carrying the town ; but there is liltlc trade. Tlic market is now held 
trade. The miivUet is on Tuesday, and is very prosperous, on Thursday. The living is a donative exempt from the 
Ijong wool is sent from this neighbourhood for the supply of archdeacon’s visitation, of the clear yearly v.duc of UO/. 
Norwich and the manufacturing towns of Yorksliire. The There tvcrc in 1833 a boarding and day schoid wiih 25 chib 
living is a perpetual curacy, in the archdeaconry of Lincoln, dren ; two day schools with 10 or 1 2 children in ca<?h : ti mi- 
of the doar annual value of 950/., with a glebe -house. There tioual school attended by 104 children in the week and 62 
were in 1823 a free grammar-school witli 6 scholars; an- on Sundays; and oiu* Sunday-school with 18 or 20 children, 
other endowed froe-school foi 60 bo)s; a free-school called Mineral w'oters have lately been discoNCied at AVoodliall bi - 
* The Bluccoaf-sohool,’ w’ilh 50 free and 24 pay scholars; tween Taitershall and llorncastle, which are coming into 
twenty-four other day-schools wdth CI4 ehildreu: and five repute: handsome batlis are biiill, uid an hotel in in course 
Sunday-schools with 705 scholars. / of erediun. 

Spilfiby is in llio soke of Bolingbi^e, in the parts of Wainflcct is in the wapentake of Candleslioc, parts of 
lindsey, 133i miles from l^ondou tn*ougli Boston. The Undsey, 133 miles fi-om ].,on(lon through Boston. Jf is 
parish comprehends 2340 acres, wit^r a popiilatioi* in I83t supposed to have been a Roman station, the Vaiiionus of 


Sunday-schools with 705 scholars. / 

Spilsby is in llio soke of Bolingbnye, in the parts of 
lindsoy, 13,3i miles from l^ondou tn*ougli Boston. The 
parish comprehends 2340 acres, witr a popiilatioi* in 183 1 
of 1384, of which a very small ]^*tion w'us agricultural. 
The town consists of foux streey meeting in a spacious 


ftion was agricultural, the geocraphor Ravennos. The haven was anliently fiu- 
meeting in a spacious (|uenied by ships, but it was going to decay in Iceland s time. 


market-place. The townfiall^ plain brick building on The water-s have been so lowered by a drain, that it is now 
arches, stands at one end TOW of houses in the centre of used only for small craft. The town is supposed to have 
llio market-place, and llie market-cross, a plain oclangular stood formerly higher up the creek, whore the old huicl^l^„t<f 
shaft rising iroin a lyabdrangular base and terminating in a of All Saints stands. The parissh of Wainfleet AV_ 
vane, at the end. The church is an irroguUir pile, comprehends 1830 acres, with a population J 1, 

end a handsome tower of later date than about one-fourth or ono-fiflh agricullur^dJ^flJatofWain- 
^B^PTfifj^rbuilding: itcontains several aiilient monu- , fleet St. Mary comprehends 6440 acres, with a population of 


Tmilding: itcontains several aiilient monu- fleet St.Mary comprehends 6440 acres, with a population of 
is a weekly market on Monday, The living 660, almost eni’.roly agricultural: together 8270 acres, with 
mracy, in tiii? archdAconry of Lincoln, of the a population of 1795. All Saints church is a handsoiuo 


monts^^fnoro is a weekly market on Monday, The living 660, almost ent 
curacy, in t WarchdAconry of Lincoln, of the a population c 
^yearly vtdue of lOO/.^Tlioj^wero in 1833 three dame- building fast g( 
ITool.s with 50 children ; dne^^-school, partially endowed, dern dtilo. Sr. 


j to decay : it has a brick tower of mo- 
ary’s church is also much decayed. There 


vith 60 scholars; a imtun^rday and Sunday school, with is a school-house for the free grammar-school, tbuxided by 
75 ehildivu in the wcjgjjwid 70 on Sundays; another na- William of Waynflole, bishop of W inebester, in the fifteenth 


tional iichool wiij^ thirty soholnrs; three other day-schools cenlu|y, T’ne market is held on Saturday, but is',almost 

With 52 and one Sund*y*sebool with ilO cbil- disusJl. The living of All Saints is a rectory, of tho clear 

droiK , * yeavy value of ?22/. ; that of St. Mary is a vicarage, of the 

|in th p wapentake of Kirtott, in tho iMgs of HcMyearly value of 20 l/./with a glebe-houso ; both are in 

London, ami 7 llitArelidcaeonry of Lincoln. Thor© were in 1833, in the 

rly wCist^ian abWy here, fi^maflj^AJ) t^Aarishes, a dame-school witli 16 children ; ^VUliam of 

le Or sloij^Pi yearly revenues at Ine dis- free grammar-school, with 42 childfon ; cn cn- 

M, I p. iSPgrosA, or 167/. 15#* 3df. cltnir. ^Bwed freo-scbool, supportOfl by the governors o f Bethlo- 
icm » 8C^li\ this nionasl'iry King John Miem Hospital, with 133 children: iiimS^WiMBby- schools 


tb p wapoTitakc of Kirton, in tho jags of 
lllpMa; 113^ mHfislfrom London, and 7 IVomdl^wn. 
There was formerly TKist^ian abWy here, 

1134, by Robert do Or sloii^e yearly revenues at Iho dis- 
solution wore 175/. 1 or 167/. 15#* 3df. cltnir. 

Leland roduces them » 8C^^n this niouasl.'iry King John 


Leland rorluces them » 8C^i\ this mouaslifry King John pumi Hospital, with 133 children: iiimS^Wi^Bfcy- schools 
appears lo have rented ifrirhjf wapowiih his Me irtcross-- 1- with 2;/2 ^cbildTOtt; aad thro© Sunday-schools with 387 
fng the Wash^ where li hvsihiska; :ago, IIis dootjil.whic'h cliildrenr oudx>f 4 h©Sanday-schoalCwitJi) 0 S children, W'us 

;as by govarnq|8 of J^tblehem Hospital, 
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Ita^tk bf WfumHeie tfksi ot tbid ix>wn i bis nstne wss WiHiam 
P&rtin. 110 founded Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Wragbytts in tbowapeiilake of Wraggoo, parlsof Lindsoy, 

; 44 milos from London through Lincoln. The parish com- 
{)rebend& l710 acres, with a population in 1831 of 601, more 
thani fourth agricultural. The town is neatly built and 
pleasaiitiy situated. A handsome new church was built in 
1837i by Mr. Turner, the proprietor of the town. There is 
a Motht^ist meeting-house; Olso an almshouse for si^ c'ler- 
widows and six other persons, with a chapel. Tlie 
market is on Thursday. The living is a vicarage muted with 
the rectory of East Torrington, both in the archdeaconry of 
Lincoln, and of the joint yearly value of 327/;, with a glebe- 
house* There were in 1833 an endowed day-school with 20 
diildrcn ; another day-school witii 25 children ; and a Sun- 
cltty-Bcbool with 28 children. 

The following places had markets, now disused, — Bin- 
brpok is in Walshcroft hundred, parts of Lindsey. It lies 
in tlio Wolds between Caistor and Louth, out of "any great 
road. It consists of two parishes, Si. Gabriel and St. Mary, 
having a joint area of 6070 acres, with apqmlation in 1831 
of 1030, more than two-thirds agricultural. There are ex- 
tensive rabbit-warrens in the neighbourhood, and consider- 
able business is done in dressing skins for furriers. The 
.iving of St. Gabriel is a vicarage, of the clear yearly value 
of 75/., exempt from the archdeacon’s visitation ; tliat of 
St. Mary is a rectory, in tlie arclideacxniry of Lincoln, of the 
clear yearly value of 201/. Thero were in 1823, in the two 
parishes, four day-schools with 75 clnldrou, and two 
Sunday-schools with 184 children. 

Burton, distinguished from other places of the same 
name as Burton-Vipon-Statlier, is in the wapentake of 
Manley, parts of Lindsey, IC'J miles from London through 
Newark and Gainsborough. The parish com])rehends an 
area of 38G0 acres, with a population in 1831 of 760, threo- 
hfihs agricnUurnl. The town was formerly more extensive, 
but different calamities that have happened to it have com- 
bined with the risoof GHiiisborough to reduce it; its market 
has coTisequeiilly been given up of late year.s. It is on a 
bill overlooking the Trent, upon the bank of which there is 
a wharf. Thu living is a vicarago united with the rectory of 
l‘’li\bovough, both m the arcbdeaconry of Stow, and of the i 
joint yearly value of 752/., with a glehe-houHC. Thero were. ! 
in 18.33, Iho day-schools (one partly supporlecl by a yearly 
donation), with 130 children ; and two Sunday-schools, with 
107 children, 

Crowland or Cvoyhuid is in the wapentake of Elloe, parts 
of Holland, near ifio old channel of the Welland, and near 
the south border oi’ the county, 87 miles from Lmdon, 
through Hunlingdoii, Ramsey, and Thorney. It is a place 
of considerable unli(|iuty and interest. It has been conjec- 
tured to iiave been a Roman station ; but though various 
Roinaii anti(|uilies have been discovered in the rioighbour- 
hoorl, they arc not sufficient to support the conjecture. In 
the time of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, a monastery was 
Jbunded here by Ktlielbald, king of Mercia, about the be- 
ginning of the ciglitli century. The first building is said to 
liavo been of limber ; and, irom the marshy character of 
the soil, was founded upon piles. In or about a.i>. 870, in 
the reign of Ethclred L, this monastery, with several others, 

S ' Dyed by the Danes. In the latter part of the 
•onturyi tho inoimatery, which had been re.stored, 
^destroyed by fire, but was rebuilt a few years 
afterwards, whh funds partly, if not wholly, raised by the sole 
of indulgences. Five thousand persons are said to have 
been present at the laying of tiio first stone ; and the abbey, 
thus restored, increased rapidly in wealth and reputation. 
At the dissolution, its yearly revenues were estimated at 
1217/. 5^f. llrf. gross, or 1083/. 15a. lOcf. clear. Tho build- 
ings of tile abbey were ranch injured during the siege of 
Croyland, which the royalists had fortified, by the pariia- | 
wentary foiocs under CromWeH: there are yot standing! 
however considerable remains of the church. This builit- 
ing was originally cruciform, with a (wmtral tow’er, which 
prohahly rose litlle above the roof of the church : there was 
a campanile tower at the eastern end of the church, 
the dissolution the transepts and choir were pulled ^wn; 
the nave With its side aisles, vras left for use as the ^rish 
church : MX Jho damage sustained in the civil war Icff to 
the chuWi^rfiemg trensferred to the north aisle of the nave; 
and the centre and soiUh aisle w'Op abandoned to decay, in 
wdnch state .they tiow remain. The architecture of the { 
building >aries I pariis of Norman, part df Early 


and part of Perpendicular areliiteeture. At ihdTwcst end of 
the present church is a massive tower oiPorpendicular cha- 
raoter: the western entranco towhal Ms the central part 
of the nave is one of the most beautiful specimens of rich 
Early English in the kingdom. The groining of the roof 
of tlm present church i» very good, aud iho original windows 
have been fine ones. There are f>ome aiitient screen-work 
and an antient font Tho very foundations of the other 
conventual buildings have been destroyed. 

On the west side of the church is the triangular bridge 
at the confluence of two streams. There is no record of its 
erection, but from its style, which is Decorated English, it 
may bo ascribed to the fourteenth century. It consists of 
three semi-urches meeting in a common centre, and form- 
ing by their junction as many pointed arches. The bridge 
is loo steep for carriages, and is litlle used even for horses. 
It is supposed to have been designed as a symbol of ihe 
Trinity. At one angle of the bridge is the statue of some 
king much decayed. 

The parish comprehends 12,780 acres, with a population 
in 1831 of 2268, nearly two-thirds agriciUlural, The village 
is surrounded by fens, and the inhabilunls are engaged in 
grazing, iu the daily, or in the breeding or taking of gecsie 
and wild-fow'l. The market has been removed to Thorne}*. 
Tlie living is a rectory, in the archdeaconry of Liucoln. of 
the clear yearly value of J 15/., with a glebe* house. There 
were in 1833 nine dame-schools, with about iUOchildron; 
eight day-schools, with 225 children; and two .SuntTay- 
sohools, w ith 206 children. 

Navonby is in the hundred of Booihby Grafib, parts of 
Kesieven, on the road from Grantham to Lincoln, 124 miles 
from London, Tho church is partly of Early English and 
partly of Decorated EnglLsh architecture. "The window's 
of the chancel are very fine specinions <4’ Decorated cha- 
racter, jiarticubwly tho east window, the uiullions and 
tracery of which are roiuarkably graceful. The parish cora- 
prelieuds 2110 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 778, 
above half agricnUurul, The market, fonncrly held on 
Thursday, lias fallen into disuse, llic living is a rectory, 
in the archdeaconry of Lincoln, of the clear yearly Milue of 
688/., with a glebe ■hou^.o, Thero were in 1833 two dainc- 
schools, with 18 children; two day-schools, w’itli 25 chil- 
dren ; and one endowed day and Sunday school, with 109 
children in the w'eek and 106 on Sunday. 

Saltlleel is in the hundred of Louth Eske, parts of 
Lindsey, ISUnnlcs from liondou by Sleaford, Horncastlo, 
aud Loulb. SuUflcet, half a century ago, was a place of 
some consequence, but is now decayed anti is a mere hamlet 
to the parish of Skidbrooke. Some of tho inhabitants are 
engHged iu the oyster fishery; there is a bunk of good 
oysters off the coast. Tho parish of Skidbrooke contains 
2426 acres, with a population of 302, about half agricul- 
^tural. The livif^ is a vicarage, in the arelideaconry of 
Lincoln*, of the t^ir yearly value of 271/. There w*ere in 
1833 two day-sch^s, with 62 children, aud one Sunday- 
school, with 58 chil\en. 

.Divt,siom /or Ecd^aatiral and Lefral Purpost’n , — This 
county, us noticed ubo\, is ii\ tlie diocese of Lincoln, ami 
constitutes the two aio^foac.onries of Lincoln and Stow'. 
The intended changes in u^'i^duicese have been also given. 
The archdeaconry of Liucoln S^(^^vided into the following 
rural deaneries : -L Lincoln ; Vl^fjmdbuvn, or Aswanl- 
burn-cum-Laflord ; 3. Aveland ; 4, iftHijfoc or Bellislaw ; 
,6, BoUngbroke or Bullingbrook; 6, Calce- 

worlh or CalcA'warIb ; 8, Gartree ; 9, GranSWnT^^iTO 
or Graffoe ; 1 1, Grimsby Hill ; 12, Horncastl<?Jj^b Lnigo- 
bovey ; ) 4, I^veden ; Low1b-ciim-Ludbn^7Syh Ne.ss, 
or Nes.se; 17, Stamfo'^J; 18, Walshcroft or WaiS|j 5 ;oft; 
19, Wraggoe or WraghtH^* and 20, Yarborough or .Aa- 
burgh. The archdeaconry of^^tow is divided into tbo uj.- 
Jowing rural deaneries: — 1, /viJicoe or Askeko; 2, Cor- 
ringham; 3, Lawress; and 4, 'Manley or Manlake. Tlie 
number of parishes is given by Camderi 636. In I^wds’s 
‘Topographical Dictionary* they are 
SC^siro rectories, 244 vicarages, an<UUe ^•na»btfi%^eqictual 
ctt^Sr’J^, chapelrics, or donatives, 'jr^ aiocese oF^^j^ln is 
in ecclesiastical province of CtMlorbury. 

laticolnshire is in the midland /circuit. The assizes arc 
held at Lincoln, where is epunty gaol. Tho quartcr- 
ftosftions arc held as IbllowiTx; for jibe county of the city of 
Lincoln, at J.<iiicoln ; for tho pWa pf Kesteven and Holliind, 
the EjiiphanyrEaater, and MidaummeK sesskma, at Bourn: 
.the Miohaelmaa for the part* of Lind- 



Heir* fcjlr triJV division, at Kirton in JLindsoy; and for the 
^tiier division, the ]fe|[iiphany and Midsutnmer sessions at 
S|aUby, and the Easter and Michaelmas sessions at l^oulh. 

: Before the passing of the Reform Act the county re- 
turned two members, who weie elected and the poll taken 
at Xinc^dn. Two members clich were returned for the 
*nHy of Lincoln, and for the boroughs of Boston, Grantham, 
Griihshy, and Stamford, 

By the Reform and Boundary Ads the county was di- 
vided into two parts, each to relurn two members, llie 
northern division comprehends the parts of Lindsey : the 
aleciion takes plaeo'al Lincoln, and the polling stations are 
Lincoln, Gainsborough, Epworth, Barton, Glanford Biigg, 
Market-Rasen, Grimsby, Louih, Spilsby, and Ilorncastlc. 
The southern division comprehends the parts of Kealeven 
and Holland : the elcetion takes place at Sleaford, and iho 
nollintr-statious arc Sleaford, Boston, llolbcach, Bourn, 


boninglou, Mavenby, Spalding, and Grantham. 

History and Antiquities — At the time of the Roman 
conquest Lincolnshire constituted part of the territory of 
the Ckiritani (Kopiravoi), wdio occupied several of the mid' 
land counties, and whose dominion stretched through Lin- 
colnshire to the German Ocean and the Humber. In the 
division which Iho Romans made of Britain Lincolnshire 
was included in the province of Flqvia Cvsesariensis. 

The principal British roads or trackways which passed 
through Lincolnshire, wore Ermine-street, which had tu’o 
branches; the Foss-waj^; and wliat has been termed tlie 
Upper Salt-way, Ermine-street, after passing over an 
angle of the county near Stamford, rc-enlercd it in the 
neighbourhood of South Witham, between Stamford and 
Grantham. It immediately divided into two branchch, of 
which the most easterly ran north hy Ancaster and Lincoln 
to Winlriugliam on the Humber. The other main branch 
ran north-north-west into Nottinghamsliirc. The Foss way 
commenced on the coast at Grimsby or Saltttect, or some- 
where between them, and van south-west by Lincoln through 
Noilingliamahiiv to Leicester. The Upper Salt-wcy appeals 
to have hoeii tho communication between the coast of Jjiii- 
colnahiro and the salt-works of Worcestershire. Two of 
these lines of road, the eastern branch of Ermine-street and 
the Foss, were adopted by tlio Romans. There were suh- 
ordinale branches from these roads, and Dr. Stnkely con- 
bideied that there were traces of other Roman roads, 

Lindvtra, tho modern Lincoln, was a British towm before 
it was made a Roman station: it is at the intersection of 
tho two great roads, the eastern branch of Ermine-street 
,nTid the Foss, l^olcmy culls it kivhv, and mentions it us 
one of the two chief towns of the Corilani. It was made a 
Homan station, and according to Richard a Roman colony, 
whenoo the latter syllable of its modern name. The station 
was on the liill now occupied by the ^•atlicdral and the 
cttsHtlo: its form was that of a parallel/^ram, Ib.e sides 
nearly facing the four cardinal points: xi each side wa.\5 a 




ate. The enclosed area w'a.s 1‘20() feetcjv 130ti. The w'alU 


have been aliiioi^ entirely levelled the ground, and 
the gales, with one e\ceplion, hav^ocn long BiiicLMlumo- 
lisbed. The lemaiiiing gate, now/allcd ‘Newport Gate,' 
is one of the most remarkable remains in tho king- 

dom. It consisis of a centrj^, .*rch nearly sixteen feet wide, 
and formed with large ]mt together apparently with- 
out mortar ; the htu ’; '^according to Stukely, was originally 



- 

ho tv ncairl;;*ciosed up by the elevation of the soil; thc.so 
Bmall.r/Mioi^cre each seven feet <\rd aluilf wide by fifteen 
' jji** ’ Adjacent to this gale is a /lass of tiio Roman wall ; 
a^jinaii ai ch and part of tho wj:, It arc incorporated w ith the 
i\ eastio; and portion of wall parallel to 

the station, and uciS* called ‘ the Mint Wall/ is sup- 
haye been ywirt of a granary or of somo other 
A forlifiod wall with towers at the cor- 
nm down tu iho bank of the Witham, 
if any of this it 

.1 later* Saxori or NormaJi^fe' 
^ he discriminate. Coins 
‘in, and Julian have been found 
j^ho, sis snuid have sup- 
at .l^jncoln. A tes:iOl]tttqd pave- 
it were dis<‘oyerip4 In 
Mn foot hcloF IhV prvsettt 
'd and several haW 


them 
to have rcste 


lug the Wash, whore 
odeiufrcd at Newark 


been also discovered, especially a sarcoplwgus and some 
stone coffins, oartlieu and glass urns, and other fonvreal 
utensils. Part of a set of glazed eartlien eonfhiit-pipos and 
other specimens of poUciy have been also found. 

The only otlier Roman station in the county mcntimied 
in the Antpnine Itinerary was Causeimm, Ad Ahum, men- 
tioned by Kichard of Qiyoncester, was on Errriine-slrcet, at 
Winleringhant or Wintertbn, near the south hank of the 
H umber, Xlic Bannovallum and^ the V ainonas of tlie ano- 
nymous geographer Ravennaa have been fixed at llovncaslle 
and Wainneet. OsusonuaB was probably Ancaslor on Ermine- 
streOt, fifteen miles south of Lincoln. Roman coins have 
boon found hero. The remains of the station at Winlerlon, 
supposed to be Ad Ahum, were ploughed up not more than 
.six jears before Stukely wrote tho account of it, and ‘great 
paveniontH, chimney-stones/ and other antiquities were 
found, but not pi*ebcrved. Three curious tessellated pave- 
ments wore found hero am. 1747. AtRbxbv, Hibhaldstow, 
Appleby, Sandtou, a,nd Broughton, all in the same part of 
the county* various Roman antiquiiies have been discovered. 
At Horkstuw also, iiearWinlerton, several Roman remains, 
chiefly tesf-ellalcd pavements and the foundations of build- 
ings, have been found. At Torkaey, at the junction ul' the 
Foss Dyke with the Trent, between Lincedn and Gainsbo- 
rough, there was probably a Roman settlemcuh Iho 
foundations of the antient Norman cuslle appear to ha\o 
been Roman. At Scampton, uboiit six miles north of 
Lincoln, were discovered in 17!);> the foundations of a 
Roman villa, occupying a silo 200 feet square, and luiMiig 
upwards of forty apartincnla on the ground plan, uiili 
nainted and stuccoed walls, and no lets tlum thirteen 
Roman pavements, only one of which was perfect. Some 
of the walls were of great Ihickficss. Various Roman 
antiquities wore found scattered over the spot. Upon tic 
hunks of tho Trent, three miles west of Stow, in the runm 
part of the county, two Roman altars and (Ulicr antiquities 
have been discovered. Horsley was iiidincd to lix I be 
station SegelocUni here, on the Lincolnsbiie sklo (T the 
stream, instead of placing it ut LiUlcho'.ough* on the Not- 
tinghamshire side, where he admits tliat tlio tow'ii atlacbod 
to the station stood. Slow is .supposed to have been the 
Sidnaceastei* of the Saxons, the s(‘iU of a bishopne ufiev- 
wards transferred to Lincoln. Near (hund)orougli ami at 
Aukborougb, both on tho Treiil, are Roman camps: tho 
latter was, in Stukely ’s lime, very perfect, and foinied a 
square i»f 3o() foot; near it was one? of tlmse labyuiiilis 
tbruicd of banks, culled hcio and oLcwhcie Julian’s bower. 
Camps, iirobably Homan, have betui huuid ul (uMlney Hill, 
nearHolbeach, and atHonnii^toii, not for from Grautliani ; 
amosiiic piivcniciit at Denton, in the same neighbourhood; 
and Roman coins and pipes of buked eavlheinvare in other 
places. 

Under the Saxons, I.imLev, a name which perhaps ex- 
tended nearly or quite o\er ifie modern county of Lincoln, 
appears to have been a subnrdiihUo stale deiK iidcnt i!| on 
the kingdom of Meicia. It was included aujong the con* 
qriusts of Edwin of Northumberland, under whose inllucnco 
Chnstianiiy was introduced hy tlie mihSHjiiary Pfuiliuus. 
Bedo ha-, recorded that BIccck, the governor of Lincoln, 
was. wiii his houseliold, among the first con\cris, A.n. 

Iluj Danes, or Norlhnuni, were currying 
ravages in England in the linio of Eliielredl., 
wliich then bad several inoiiaslic etilabUsbmiSRTsuflbit'd 
greatly. Tho niuTaiivc of their ravages, given in the pages 
of the apocr ]dial Ingulphus, is iutei’Chting ; ami if its uu- 
tbonticiiy could be depended on, Would iifibrd considerahlo 
light amid tho historic darkness of tho period. Eaily in 
the year 870 the Norilimeu landed at Humberslan (llum- 
berstono), near Grimsby, lavaged Lindissy (Lindsey), and 
raarebed to Bardeney on the Witham, wbere was a famous 
monastery, the monks of whicli they massacred in the 
church. About Michaelmas tljcv penetrated intoKesteven, 
bloodshed and dcvajsiatioii mai'king their eour.'ie. Here 
howover they were met by a force thus described by Ingul- 
phusj^* Count Algal' (Conics Algarus) and two knights 
(miliws) hU sencscbals (scheneschalli sui), called Wihert 
and l/*ofi‘ie (from who.^e names the aged men and rustics 
thereabout have ^^irn'o given appellations to t(io villdgoz 
where fhoy ,livo<l, calling them Wiberlon ariMMinkton), 
drew together all the youth of Holland (lloylundiu), with a 
batid (v^>hor8) of two hundred men from tho moimsUny of 
Cwland, stout warriors, inasmuch os most of them were 
(nigitw>» who were commanded by brother Toly 
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(Tolius), who h^ booome a monk in tlmt moniuit^r)^* h{iving into Yorkshire, whore Robert Asko (ook the comntnnd of 
been before that the most renowned for inilifary skill in all the insurgents, The Lincolnshire rebels sent in petitions 
Mercia, but who had then, from the desire nf a heavenly to the kidfg, spoeifying what they dewea their gikvancee; 
country* given up secular for spiriuial warfare at Groyland. and the king gave an answer (SW^ * Henry V ill./ 

They gaihered h)getlier also about three hundred brave and part }i*» No, xTviiit), in which he designates the shire * one 
warlike men from l!>eping, Lanatofr* and Baston (Boston), of the most brute and becstelie of the whole realm.’ The 
with wiiom they joined MomirdtMorcardus),^!^ of Brunne earls of Shrewsbury, Rutland, and Huntingdon, and tiie 
(Bowrneh with his retainers (familid), who wei‘e very stout duke of Suftblk, were sent into Lincolnshire with all the 
and numerous ; they were moreover aided by Osgot, deputy tbreo that could be collected ; and the rebels dispersed with- 
(vicedominus) of Lincoln, a brave veteran, with a band of out (soming to on engagement, delivering up their leaders 
000 Lincoln men/ In the first engagement the natives had to the king’s odlcers. Pr. Makerel, with the vicar of 
the ad^:untago; but the reinforcements which joined the in- Louth and thirteen others, were afterwaztls executed at 
vadors in iJie night struck such tenor into the Christians Tyburn. 

that many tied. The rest having received the sacrament, Of the ecclesiastical and baronial edifices wlneh were 
mid * being fully prepared to die for the faith of Christ and erected between tine Conquest and the Reformation, Lin- 
ihe defence of their country/ marched to the battle. The colnsbire contains many admirable specimens, especially 
Northmen, enraged at the loss of three of their kings (who churclaes. The cathedral of Lincoln and tlio churches of 
wore burii'Kl at a place previously called Laundon, but sub- Louih, Slcafoid, Spalding, and other places, have been 
sequcntly Trekyngbam), fought with the utmost ferocity ; already noticed. On the lull which runs from Lincoln 
but ilic Ciivistians, though fUr inferior in number, mainr towards Grantham is a line of churches, presenting a 
tuined the combat till nightfall, and were thenj overcome number of interesting features. BccKinghain, NormaiUon, 
only by stratagem. Algar and his seneschals and Toly fell; and Ancastor have considerable portions of Norman cha- 
and of the whole body only a few young men of Sutton and ructer. Caylhorpe church is chichy of Decorated English 
Gedency escaped, wlio carried the mournful tidings to the character, and presents several singularities in its arrango- 
inouks of Croylttiid. To that monastery the Northmen ment. fjeadenham has a tower and spire of Early Perpen- 
soou proceeded, murdered tlie abbot, and those other in- diculav dale* and of good design ; the rest of the church is 
lira tea who wore too old or too oung to lly (except one boy an excellent example of Decorated English. The churches 
of (on }t!ars old. whom the compassion of one of the Danish on and near the mad from I-Aindon to Lincoln exhibit as 
chioiiains preserved j. and burned the monastery. From much, if not mure variety and excellence of coinpo.sition 
Croylond iliey nnvehed to the monnsiery of Medivshainsted, than is to be met with in any part of the kingdom in the 
H(jw Potoiborouuh, which they also entirely destroyed, same diatance: among them are Sleaford, Folkingham, 
lia\iiig pul (he inmates, without exception, to the swonl. Bourne, and Market Deeping churches. Keiby, Threcking- 

Lincolnshiro passed permanonily into Danish hands ham, Kirby Laythorpe, ilowel, Horbling, Sempringbum, 

nhoui A.D. 877 ; it constituted part of the territory of the and Morton have portions of Norman character. Sempring- 
Danihli bui^hs of Lincoln and N lain ford ; and was included ham church appears to ho the remains of a much larger 
wiihin the boundary of the Danelagh, or Dauelage (the building; u has a lower of plain Perporidicular character, 
‘Danish law,* or Danish ‘jurisdiction ’), as settled by the Silk Willoughby church is of fine Decorated English charuc- 
trcniv beiweon Alfred and Guthrun the Dune. Tho con- ter, wilh a tower and spire of good composition. Walcnt 
qiuj^i of tills part of the island by tho Dunes appears to has a tower and lino crockoted spire, which arc of De- 
have been emnjdeto; hut the similarity of the laws and in- curated English character, us well as the rest of tho church ; 
slitulions of the Anglo Saxons and the Dunes diminished the cast window is very fine, lleckington church is one of 
the violence of tluM'hanges effcciod by it. Danish names the most beautiful models of a church in the kingdinn, 
however supplanted (he previous Anglo-Saxon ones ; and having almost every feature of a fine church. It is a large 
it We nn*v juilge by the prevalence of the Danish termiua- cross church, having a nave and aisles, spacious transepts, 
tion ‘ by ’ (a-j in Grimsby, Salltlceiby, Nonuiinhy, Wil- a large chancel wiin a vestry attached to the north side, 
hmghhy, &c.), the cliange must have been made in a great and at tho west einl a lower crowned with four pentagonal 
many cases. Tlie denominations of the popular assem- pinnacles and a hd'iy spire, 

hlics and tribnnal.s appear to have been changed: the The finest churches in the Fens ai*e for the most pari of 
name ‘ Wapentake * supor.scdod that of ‘ hundred/ In time Perpendicular clmractcr; they have lofty spires, some of 
Jiowevor tho Danish and Anglo-Saxon population became them crocketed. The cliurches already noticed are chielly 
amuifriimaicd, and the vvliolc district came under the bu- in Kesteven and Holland ; those of Lind-sey are of inferior 

];icmiu \ ofil;e Saxon crown. arcliitecturc, cxcimt in the Hal marshy tract between the 

In the civil wav bcl ween S (opium and tlie empress Maud Wolds and the (^ean or tho. Ilunibor, where there are 
Lincolnshire wiv^ (he 5-cene of contest. Tile siege and battle some fine ones, toio churches in this district vary but 
of Lincoln,'*A.n, IMJ, have been already noticed. In tlie httlo in their fonn^id character ; they have a nave with 
broils in which Henry IT. was involved with his cliildren, north and south aisle^ chancel, south porcli, and western 
mic of the Mow brays, w ho had II castle in tho Isle of Ax- tower. They arc eomirtonly built with good malerials, Tho 
holme, and was an adherent of the insurgonl Prince Henry, churches amid the Wol^have little claim to nrchilccturul 
wa.4 compelled to submit by tim zeal and loyalty of the Lm- beauty. In the western^^ls of Lindsey some of tho 
coln.4iire men, who cios<tHl over lo the Island in boats, churches are of great antiqifNw^d of (onsiderable iircln- 
]digod the garri.^^on to surrender, and razed the castle to teclura I beauty. Stow church, in^lipiLPart, is of considerable 
id . In I lie ci\ il w ar of the bartuis wdtii John and size, and chielly of Norman charact 
his soiT^.unry 111., Lincoln was signalized by a second Of rwmahiic edifices fhore are several rcBNijjs. Of Barl- 
battle, which scaled Henry III., yet a boy, securely on bis- ing’s Abbey part of a wall and some fratrmqi^H»(^^h^ns 
throne. At the latter part of his reign, when troubles had remain. Of Thornton Abbey, not far fronr^^on^tfn- 
again broken out. Axholttoe became once more the refuge HumbciMho remains are more important and w^rcsting. 
of the disaircclod. In the civil w'ar of the Roses Lincoln- It was founded by William Df Gras, or Le G<os,^'3Nnl of 
shire appears not to have suffered much. Sir Robert Wells, Albemarle, a.d. 1139, as priory for Black Canons, 
out of revenge for his father’s deatli, whom Edward IV. was afterwards made an abbey. Its revenues at the dissi!< 
bail beheaded, raised a reludlion against that prince, and lulionwcre 7301. 17s. 2 gross, or 594/. 17.^. clear; aficif 
gatbcTod an army of 30,000 Lincolnsbire laon. He was the suppression, Henry VllT. reserved the revenues for the 
defeated with dreadful loss near Stamford, and put to death endowment of a college, consisting of a dean and a consider- 
by ilie king’s command. This battle is someiimos called able number of J>rebetidarie.s ; but this also vt^s suppressed 
the battle of ‘Lose-coat-fiold’ fi-om the vannuishod having in the reigU of Edward VJ. The buildings m-igiiuilly 
cast off Ibeiv coats in order to run away the faster. At extensive, fortning a quaxlranglcsurrcjurided with iit«^at,oim 
the lime of the Reformation tho Lincolnshire men broke having S)tty ramparts for occasional defence. The gate-house, 
out into open i-ebellion upon the suppression of the monos- which formed tho western entiuncc.^is yet tolerably entire; 
toies, A.D. 1536. The rebellion begaii at L*outb* where the four handsome hexagon^ towers form tho four angles of 
ereksiastical commlsSionors were to hold a vbitation. It this gate-house. A spacious room, probably the refectory, 
was excicO'cD^y Dr. Makerel, prior of Barlings, or Oxnoy, and an adjoining room with recesses in both ends, the 
between Lincoln and Wragby, and uy one Melton, who as- abbey church, ai^d a portion of the octagonal chapter- bouse, 
sumed the name of ‘Captain Ctiblor/ (Sia^e Pavers, pub- are also standings Ine abbot’s lodge, which stood to the 
Ibhed by tho Record Comitiistiioiiors,) 
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Of Bfttdney Ahhcy there are some remains, also of Kirk- 
fifead Abbey ; both these are on the left bank of the 
WHham, between Lincoln and Boston. The abbot’s lodge 
of Revesby Abbey, on the north border of the fen country, 
Ibrmod part of on antient house, since used for the ofhees 
of the mansion of the late Sir J oseph Banks. Croyland 
has been described before. 

Of Temple Bruer, a precoptory first of Knights Templars, 
afterwards of Hospitallers, a few vaults and the tower of 
the church are left ; the latter is a massy, miadi-angular, 
stone building, accessible to the top by a winfling staircase. 
The remains of Haverholmo Priory, near Sleaford, have 
been incorporated Into a modern mansion. 

In the civil war of Charles 1, this county was the scene 
of several important events. In March, 1642, Colonel 
Cavendish, on the part of the king, took posscsAioii of Oran- 
thain,and captured 300 prisoners, with a quantity of arms 
and ammunition, and demolished the works which had 
been erected. Oliver Cromwell shortly afterwards gained a 
victory near Grantham with his owm regiment of horse over 
Iwenly-four tmops of royalist cavalrv. In May of the 
same year Colonel Cuveiidish flefeated the parliament- 
ary forces at Ancaster. In the same your Gainsborough 
■was taken by tho parliaincnliniiins under Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham. Tho earl of Kingston, the royalist 
governor, was taken, and being sent to Hull was shot by 
the vo>:iliHl.s in ml^talvc as he was croAsing ibo Humber. 
Xu IG lil Cromwell gained a victorv near Gainsborough over 


I the loyalists tinder General -CavondWt, who lost his life m 
I the engagement. In autumn the same year the royalists 
were again defeated at Horncasitlc; and in 1644 Lincoln 
castle and minster wore stormed by the earl of Matichesfer, 
who killed or ca])tured about 800 men, Tire loss of the 
assailants did not ekceed 50 killed and wounded. 

(Beauties qfEnghnd and Wales; Allen’s History qf 
Lincolmhife; Browne Willis’s Cathedrals; Parliammtanj 
Pampers; Rickman’s Gothic Architecture, &c.) 

Statistics. 

Po?7f«/«/ton.-^Lincolnshiro is almost entirely an sgricul- 
tuml county, ranking in this respect the fifth in the ‘list of 
English counties. Of 79,535 males twenty years of ago 
and upwards, only 167 are employed in manufactures, or ui 
making manufacturing machinery, while 45.272 are en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, 32,167 of which number aro 
labourers. Of the few engaged in manufactures 28 men 
are employed at Louth in making carpets, blankets, and 
worsted. At Owsion and West Butterwiek 43 mon are 
employed in making sacking, tarpaulins, and wooLsUee is ; 
ai Haney about 20 in similar occupations. There is a 
small manufacture of silk sliug at Btamibrd; of mill-ma- 
chinery Ht Barton and at Bostoii ; of dressing- machitics at 
Skirbeck; and a few weavers arc* scattered about the county. 

The following summary of the ‘population taken at the 
last census (iS3l) shows the number of inbubilunts and 
tboir oocupatioiis in each hundred of the county. 


Thefoilowhig Table is a Summary nj the Population, (J-c., nf every Hundred, as taken in 1&31. 


IlUNDKKD^, 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

CITIES, 

noiiol’cns. 

luliultited. 

FainiUofi. 

UulU- 

luy. 

iJiliu' 

habited. 

Famllieii 

rhiolly 

in Ajfri- 

CllillllO. 

FtinuHtrit 
cliirrty 
employed 
ill Uadu, 
manuliic- 
tures. 
luid hai7- 
dlcmlt. 

All liiber 
Fainilieii 
not cum- 
priw'd itt 
Ihi' two 
pn*ci4h 
injf 

ru.-.he)). 

Parts of Hollands 









Elbe, . wapenlnkc 

5, 

723 

5,939 

44 

70 

3,540 

1,462 

947 

Kirton . . „ • 

•f 
- 1 

sr3 

3,113 

5 

65 

2,101 

594 

418 

Skirbeck 

Boston, , . borough 

1, 

372 

1,464 

8 

39 

1,011 

191 

ii(12 

‘i, 

437 

2, 187 

5 

184 

149 

l,2i4 

1,104 

Parts of Kesteven. 









Aswardlumi, wapentake 

L 

256 

1,337 

1 

36 

yac 

2hl 

no 

AvelanJ . . „ . 

1 

885 

2,049 

f 

47 

1..I(I2 

502 

24,5 

IksIliHbe , . „ . 

1 

17«'> 

1,273 

16 

20 

863 

2J3 

115 

Bnothhy-Graflb „ , 

1 

458 

1,571 

«> 

35 

1,098 

295 

178 

bhixwcU . . „ . 

1 

13/ 

1,181 

0 

47 

523 

377 

281 

I aiigoo * i „ • 

1 

533 

i.n.ii 

7 

7 

1,263 

299 

9 2 

i^oveden , • „ . 

1 

,534 


2 

41 

1.106 

370 

218 

Nosb , . , „ . 

1 

,359 


4 

53 

878 

380 

200 

Winnihriggs i 

and Three f »’ • 

1 

,166 

1^87, 

12 

20 

777 

299 

209 

Grantham, borough i 
and soke . . . 1 

2 

,072 


10 

59 

590 

019 

714 

Stamford, borough . 

1 


1,204 

25 

27 

Cl 

711 

429 

Parts of Lindsey, ^ 


r 







Ashicoe, . wa|)c*uMlf“- 


8fi0 

947 

1 

4 

712 

169 

66 

Boling broke ‘“soko 

2 

,li4 

2,214 

5 

54 

1,144 

4.36 

.334 


- 

,31 J 

2,456 

8 

106 

1,210 

636 

CIO 

Culcow(miJf,''huiuhod . 

1 

,961 

2,100 

0 

47 

1,401 

40J; 

288 

Oa n*Upp!ff\o(Sv wa pen lu kc 

1 

,639 

1,737 

8 

39 

1,152 

352 

‘233 

Is’ovrlnghaiii . „ . 

2 

,846 

ii.9l7 

17 

204 

911 

921 

1,0S5 

Gartree . . „ . 

1 

,2-12' 

1,3 13 

5 

24 

965 

214 

164 

lJ[in, hundred . • 


gU 

.690 

1 

9 

498 

127 

71 

Horncastle, K)ke , 

I 

,67; 

1,788 

4 

45 

712 

558 

618 

Lswress, Nvajiculuke , 

1, 

,327 

1,426 

12 

.36 1 

835 

337 

254 

Louth-Kske, hundred 

£, 

, soy 

2,937 

15 

123 i 

1,352 

875 

710 

Ludhu»vui'di, wnpcnuikv: 


249 

290 

1 

2 

240 

34 

IG 

Manley ‘ 

1 4. 

.46.7 

5.012 

11 

136 1 

3.009 

1,051 

862 

‘Wuls.licvofi . ,, .1 

i 1. 

.376 

1,561 1 

3 

1 

961 

380 

220 

Well 1 

Wragg'.KJ 

l 

6)9 

661 

0 

24 

466 

137 

58 

1, 

.125 

1,250 

0 

19 

024 

223 

104 

Yarborough , „ . ! 

3, 

,903 

4.138 

12 

162 

2,181 

1,122 

1 835 

Lincoln, city . « , 


,417 

2,.!9‘2 

16 

128 

470 ; 

• i,108 

. 

914 

lotals * j 

1 

61, 

1 

615 

65,903 

■268'^ 

! 


35,749 

! ir.zs-i 

12,870 


PHUSO.NS. 




Total t»r 


MuIu.h. 

Femnleii. 

Peisvoni’. 

i\k 1 ill y 

15,193 

14,121 

29,314 

7,909 

7.469 

7,308 

14,777 

3 , mt) 

3.666 

3,550 

7,216 

l.7t>9 

5,094 

6,146 

11,240 

2,5;>2 

3,279 

3.128 

6,407 

J ,6:i9 

4,958 

5,020 

9,978 

2,4-7 

3,403 

3,027 

6,430 

1,649 

4,000 

3,H43 

7,S4:3 

).9.y2 

.3,033 

2.9S2 

0,015 

1,471 

3,872 

3,68 1 

7 , 5.'>(i 

1,900 

3,957 

4 ,()0S 

7,96.!» 

2,00 1 

3,489 

3. .381 

6,870 

1,73-2 

3,041 

3,108 

6,149 

1 , b 1 •> 

5,216 

5,504 

10,780 

2,69 7 

2. 691 

3,146 

5,837 

1,390 

2,486 

2,353 

4,8.391 


5,059 

5,460 ; 

li.i**'" 

2,703 

5,953 

5,960 

ii.'jiy 

2,973 

5,118 

■’*5,148 

10,2GG 

2,438 

4,299 

4, ‘217 

8, GIG 

2,072 

6,465 

6,718 

13,163 

3,331 

3,605 

3,. 358 

6,963 

1,679 

1,722 

I,C9« 

3,42U 

847 

4,261 

4,395 

8,6.06 

2,148 

3,660 

3,583 

7,2« 

1.869 

6,904 

7,123 

14,027 

3,368 

741 

6s9 

1,430 

346 

11,520 

11,526 

23,046 

5,834 

3,871 

3.741 

7,615 

1.020 

1,656 

1,536 

3,194 

891 

3,263 

8,069 

0,323 

19,487 

1,641 

9,668 

9,819 

5.033 

5.644 

6,199 

I I 1843 

2,898 

198»858 

158,807 

317,465 

79,635 
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. Tlic popaf^ti^m of X^noobtshtre at eaolt of the fbar follow^ 

ii\g (liUca w as ttauadar;--p- . . > i , 

. Mai^s. ItaAlni.' TM: i>0r oeftt. 

1801 102.445 106,113 208, 55r 

laU . 117,022 m.862 237,891 U65 

1&!21 541.670 141,488 283.058 18^98 

1831 158358 U8,d07 . 817,465 12’07 

eltowiog an iitcrease bot^ntlie first and last pomds of 
103,908, or about 52| per oont, which is 4| per eeiit, be- 
low the whole rate of increase thi^ughout England. 

County Extmhies, Crime, Tlus sums expended for 

the retidr of the poor at the four dates of 

“ d ■' 

IBOl were 95,575, being 0 2 fur each inliabilant. 

1811 .. 149,343 „ 10 10 

1821 •. 168;786 „ U n „ 

183i .. 174,055 „ 10 U 

The expenditure for the same purpose in the year 
ending MMch, 1837, was 111,2421. If wo assume that the 
population has increased *siuce 1831 in the same ratio 
as in the ton preceding years, the above sum gives an ave- 
rage of about 6a, ^d, for each inhabitant. All these 
averages are above those for the whole of England and 
Wales. 

The sum raised in Lincolnshire for poor-rate, county-rate, 
and other local purposes, in tlie year ending 25th March, 
J 833i wa.s 225,005^., am! was levied upon the various de- 
scriptions of properly as follows:— 

On land , . £188.927 8r. 

Dwelling-houses . 30,760 13 

Mills, factories. &c. . 3,355 9 

Manorial profits, navigation. &o. 1,961 16 


Total 225,005 1 1 
Tiic umount expended was — 

For the relief of the poor • . £169,073 lOr 

In suits of law, remoyal of paupers, &c. 6,750 3 

For other purposes ^ , , 49,073 1 


Total 224,896 14 

In Iho returns made up for the subseqtient years the 
descriptions of property assessed are not specified. In tlic 
years ending March, 1834. there was raised 229,238/.; 
JH35, 207,367/.; 1836, 188,264/.; 1837, 133,767/.; and the 
c%poiidilurc for each yoar was os follows: — 


18.34. 

£ s. 

For ihf* Tflk'f nf tlie poor . l<JI,li74 0 
lit suits of law, rcraovulti.Afc. S,674 0 
raynifuils towards tlt« 1 
r,iuiHy*rai« , . [ 62.055 0 

Fu(‘ .'ill ullier purposes J 


Tol.ll money expended £231,8(13 


lH3o. 

1836. 

IS37. 

£. X. 

£. 9 . 

£, 

14('>.059 0 

131,685 0 

3ll,«42 

7.749 0 

;.6m 0 

5,411 

J 26,749 0 

23 273 0 

• . 

( S5.8i)0 0 

23.H57 0 

17.111 

206,412 0 

186,467 0 

133,707 


The saving elTcclcd in the expenditure of the poor in 1 837, 
os coinparotr willi the sum expended in 1634, was therefore 
about 31 per cent. ; and the saving effected, comparing the 
sumo periods of time, in the whole sum expended, wos about 
42J per cent. 

^ The number of turnpike trusts in Lincolnshire, as aacor- 
^Mil|||inn 1835, is 29 ; Uie number of miles of road under 
thei^ll^e is 538. The annual income and expenditure 
in 1835 were as follow*s: — 


Revenue i*eceived firom tolls , £28,449 17 

Parish composition m lieu of statute 
duty • , . 2,269 11 

Estimated value of statute duty per- 
formed . . . 3,745 3 

Revenue from fines . * 12 0 

Revenue from incidental receipts 1,101 19 

Amount of money borrowed on the se* 
curity of the tolls . • 14 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total income d5»579 14 o 


Manual labour . , 

Team labour and carriage of matefiaU 
Materials for aurfoce repairs 
Land purchaiied 

Damage done in obtaining materials 
TnMfo»iABn’a>Ul» ' . , , 

P. C># N®; 663, 


£• s, d. 
8,229 17 0 
3,060 12 0 
« 4,416 12 0 
42 4 0 
245 17 0 
1,191 9 Q 


Salary of treasurer . 

„ of dork 

- „ of surveyor . ' 

charges 

Interest of debt ® 

Tmprovenients * 

Debts ])aid off • 

Incidental expenses 
Estimated value of Statute duty 
formed • 


215 13 0 
m 4 6 
1,673 19 0 
25C !2 0 
5,482 17 0 
1.580 1 0 
i.660 0 0 
675 13 0 

per* 

3,745 3 0 


Total expendituie 32,898 13 0 

The county expenditure in 1834, exclusive of that for the 
relief of the poor, was 25,941/., disbursed as follows: — 


£ 

Bridges, building and repairs,'^ & c. 7 U 3 

Gaols, liouscs of correclion, and main- 
taining prisoners. &c. . 8,594 

Shire-halls and courts of justico, building, 
repairing, &c. . . 283 

Lunatic Asylums . . 36 

Prosecutions • - . 2.980 

Clerk of the peace . . 1,6 12 

Conveyance of prisoners before trial 5 1 6 

Conveyance of transports . 37 

Vagrants, apprehending and conveying 338 
Constables, high and special . 40 1 

Coroner . . . 4ii5 

Debt, payment of, principal and interest 7,9 11 
Miscellaneous . . . 2,089 


s, d, 

4 0 

0 0 

9 0 
B 0 
17 0 

9 0 

5 0 

19 0 

3 0 
17 0 

4 (I 

9 0 

16 0 


The unmher of persons charged with criininiil ofTenres 
in the three septennial periods ending with 1820, 1827, 
and 1834, wore 1296, 1563, and 2237 respeclively ; mak- 
ing an average of annually 185 in tho first ]>eiiod, of 223 in 
the second period, and of 319 in the thiid }»eii(>d. The 
number of persons tried at quarter-scs.Mons m each of tho 
years 1831, 1832, and 1833, in respect of whom any costs 
were paid out of the county- rate, was 197, 210, and 244 
respectively. 

Among tho persons charged w'iih offences there weiH 
committed for 

WL 18.U m;w. '* 

Felonies . . 16 1 164 214 

Misdemeariors . 36 ^ 46 30 


The total inimher of committals m each of the same 
years wiis 225, 243, and 301 respectively. 

JS31. l.S,12. ia33. 

Con\icted . J.»7 195 244 

Acquitted • .'ll 28 .31 

Discharged ))y proclamation 34 20 23 

At the assizes^iul sessions in 1837 lliore were 412 per- 
sons charged wit\ criminal offences in this county. Of 
these 33 were cliaVed with ofi'onces again.st the person, 
13 of which were fiX common assaults; 29 persons wero 
charged with ofi'erce\ a gainst property committed wiih 
violence, 325 with oflAjU'es against proj;eriy rommilted 
without violence; 1 for v^^stioyiug trees; 1 for ulloring 
counterfeit coin; 10 for rioNtS^r poaching; 1 for i>er- 
jury; and 2 for minor misdiJSSfe^s. Of the whole 
number committed, 291 w'ero convitnSIlfcBSwere acquitted, 
and against 38 there were no bills fouitarlfc||Dim)sccution. 
Of the whole number of persons convicteclT^Ni^r^en* 
tonced to death, but none wero executed ; of 

9 of them wore commuted into transportation fbWjfe ; of 2 
others for periods of 15 and of 7 years; and of Hnto'iinpri- 
sonmeui for ) your, or more than 6 mouths: 13 criminals 
wero sentenced to transportation for life, and 41 for various 
periods; 9 were sentenced to imprisonment for 2 years, or 
more than I ;*35 for 1 year or more than six months ; and 
169 for G montlis or under; 12 wero sentenced to be 
wliippcd or fined, or wero discharged on sureties. Of tlio 
whole number of offenders, 345 were males and 67 wore 
females ; 1 36 could not read nor write ; 232 could read and 
write imperfectly ; 37 could read and write well ; 2 had 
received superior instruction, and the degree of insUuoliou 
of the remaining 5 could not be. ascertained. 

The number of persons qualified to vole for the county 
members of Liucolttshire is 18,241, being 1 in 17 of the 
whole population,, wnA 1 in 4 of tho male pupulaium twciiTy 
years and upwards, as taken in 1831. The expenses of 
the last election of dtauty members to parljamont were, t(j 
• ^ . VoL. XIV.- D 
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the of the eounty, WlL l^*i and wete paid 

otttitf the eenetal oouQiy-rate. 

’ThU county contains 16 savings* banks ; the number of 
dt^itors ana amount of deposits on the 20th of November» 
jn^ch of the following years, were as under;-* 

im 1831 im 1S3& 1836. 18$;. 

OKMatton 7,483 7*801 8,838 9,815 10,S1« D.ISO 

Ai&ouDtof . 

DApcMitii ^884.333 86333.117 86349.387 ^6267.347 ^639^099 £313.888 


t'he various sums placed in the savings-banks in lit35, 
1836, and 1837, were distributed as under; — , 

1835. 1836. 1837. 



D«}io- <D*ipo- Depo- 

siuirs. Deposits, sitors. DeposSin. sitors. Deposits. 


Not cfteaeding £20 
60 

5.081 

£30.516 

81,777 

;5,m 

k>.435 

5.472 

3.031 

£39.715 

98,530 


100 

1087 

301 

l.l«7 

80.431 

40.800 


150 

.341 


100 

lA'J 

25 179 


2C35» 

Abore • 

200 

51 

11.087 

11.270 


6,104 

d.i3!) 

1.3^5 

n 

4& 


£44,a% 

95.851 

99.905 

43.685 

9S39U 

10321 


Education>~-Th<i following particulars are obtained from 
the Parliamentary Inquiry on Education made in the 
session of 1835: — 

Scliools. Soliolais. Totiil. 

Infant schools . . .71 

Number of infants at such schools; 
agcfs from 2 to 7 years : — 

Males 

Females . • 

Sex not specifted • 

Daily schools . . • < 1,344 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 15 voara ; — 

Mules . . 16,075 

Females . , 13,603 

Sox not specified . 6,675 

36,353 

Schools , 1,415 

Total of children under daily in- 
struction .... 38,124 

Sunday schools . • .543 

Number of children at hucIi schools; 
ages from 4 to 1 5^ ears ; — 

Males , . 12,765 

hemiiles • . 12,315 

Sex not specified . 6,799 

31, RSI 


631 

630 

501 

1,771 


Assuming that the population between two and fifteen 
years increased in the same ratio as the whole of the popu- 
lation between I bvsl and 183J, and has cojpiniied toincieaso 
in the same ratio since, we find that thejr mu.st have been 
living in Lineohishire (in liS3 4) 109,6/T» persons between 
those ages. A ver) large number on the schulurs uttcud 
both dauy and Sunday schools. Fo^y-llvc Sunday -s<*hoirls 
are returned from places where nyjiher schools exist, and 
the children, 1221 in number, j^o aio instructed therein 
cannot bo supposetd to atieij^i^ny otlrnr school. At nil 
other places Sunday-S(dj^JeJnIdron have an op|w)rl unity of 
resorting to other sds^!^also; but in what number, or in 
what proportion /'-^tpiioale entry of the same cltiidren is 
thus prod^^ ’rhiust remain uncertain. Forty-thiee schools, 
ooritiMB4i!% ^0 children, which are both daily and Sunday 
schools, au^eUirued from various places, and duplicate 
entry j^iiorefore known to have been tlius far created. 
Making allowance for this cause for over* statement, wo 
may pm hapA faiily conclude that not as many as two-thirds 
of the whole number of children between the ^es of 2 and 
15, were receiving instruction at the Umc tins return was 
made. 

JHamtm^Hce of Sohooii. j 


OeiH'.rlptbtt.v 9f 
SfilioiMl, 

By *nAo^wi[n.|jiy ] 

kttitiwHfi. aii4 

iat)i»Krywn*c:|ioliir», I 

Sebb. 

Sdite- 

Ian. 

SnbU. 

Inn. 

Sabi*. 

JUIUH 

It£4. 

S«fa^. 

lata 

lullnt StihooU 
Dally Schoolft 
aiMM«y9«aooi$ 



4 

119 

4 

70 

m 

..d 

. '69 
l>049 
,1 

“•i 

A 

m 

"esi 

I'aS 

170 

c;o74i •» 

38,10 
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VThe fiohooU eatabhsbed By IMn^iiters, fh fhe 

^bovf statements, are«r 


Infkntselmols" ■■ ‘ 

l^ily schools • • " ' 15 - . '413 

Sunday-schools ^ . Hf • 13,149 

lie schools esMJbbod since 1818 ure^ . 

Infiint and other daily sChobis 708, containing J 
Sunday-schools *# ’ . 

Twenty- ftve boarding-schools orb included in the number 
of daily-schools as given aboyo. N-o school* in this county 
^pears to be confined to tb© children of parettts of tho 
Established Ohuveh, or of any other religious denomination,' 
such exclusion being disclaimed in almost every instance, 
especially in schools established by Dsssenters, with whom 
are here included Wesleyan Methodists, together with 
schools for children of Roman Catholic parents. Lending 
libraries of bocks are attached to 34 schools in this county. 

LIN UESN AES, CAPE. {TaoNDitam.} 

LINE. The definition b# a line, as given by Euclid, 
will be discussed, with other matters relating to it. in the 
article Solid, StrnrACE, Line, Point (Definitions of). 

LINE. The French used todivide their inch into twelve 
lines, and the line into twelve p^nts, which measures are 
out of date, since in all scientific investigations the metrical 
system is adopted. Sometimes, ‘but rarely, the line has 
been divided into ten points, thus giving 1440 paints to the 
foot: the French metrological writers, particularly the 
older ones, frequently give tno measures of other countries 
in J440ths of their own foot. Some Engiigh writers have 
divided the inch into lines. The French line is *0888 oi 
an English iimh, and is also two millimetres and a quarter. 

LINEAR (Algebra). As ell. equations connected with 
straight lines are of the first degree, the continental winters 
frequently call equations of the first degree linear equa- 
tions. 

LINEAR DIMENSIONS. [SotiD, Superficial, and 
Linear DimknsionsJ 

LINEN (French, Tmuede Lin ; Spanish, Tela cfe Lino; 
German, Linnen ; Dutch, Lynwaat ; Italian, Tela ; Russian. 
Folotno), cloth woven with the fibres of the (lax-plant If A/- 
num manufacture of so anlieut a dale that 

its origin is unknown. Linen chdhs w^ere made at a very 
early period in Egypt, as we see from the cloth wrappifigs 
of the mummies, which arc all linen. It appears also that 
linen was, in the time of Herodotus, an artiide of export 
from Bsrypt. (li. 105.) 

Until a very recent lime little machinery was used in 
the pioduction of linen cloth. After the st'paration of the 
ligneous fibres of tlio plant [Flax], the distalf and 
common spinning-wheel w’ero employed for the prepa- 
ration of the thread or yarn, and (he handdoom gcuLM-ally, 
in Us simiiiest form, was used for weaving ilu* cloiii. 
Within the present century the first attempts were made 
at Leeds to adapt the inventions of Hargreaves and Ark- 
wright to the si>inning of tiax— attempts which cannot bo 
said to have been generally successful until the last few 
yciira, although the coni’ser qualities of yarns have from the 
ilrst aticnipt been so produced in the mills of Messrs. Mor- 
shttU at Leeds. Mill-spun yarn is now universally em- 
ployed by the linen- weavers of this kingdom forjjtkr^ 
production of the Very finest lawn, as well as of tluiiffflNOst 
linen: and still more recently the use of the power-luom 
has been adopted for weaving all but the very finest and 
most costly fabrics. The consequences of theee improve- 
ments have been to render this country independent of all 
others for the supply of linen yarn of every quality, and to . 
diminish in a most important degree th6 cos4 of linen (kbrics ; 
so that British ywns and cloths are now profitably exported 
to countries wiib which the mamifucturcrs of Great Britain 
and Ireland were formerly unable to compete, and against 
which they wore * protected ’ in the home market by high 
duties on importation. 

The growth of the linen manufkoture in Ireland is 
ascribed to the legislative obstruction raised in the reign of 
William HI. to the prosecution in that part of thp kingdom 
of the Wallen manufactimi, which it was al^iged int^ibred 
prejudicially with the clothiers of j^ngland, the linen* weav- 
ers bemg at the same timo encouragod by premiums of 
various l^tds distributed by public boai4s autliorised 
”y tthd by bounties paid on the exportation of 

imen to forbi^ countries. 

We have fio certain means for awrteimhg the growth oC 



the UuBfi Him by-w^icU 

wet»aii appr^:it;toite;t4;it« Amount 
h^a«e records wbicb do ^jju^hbaok tq ai^ 4ate» 
and flra wanting far . tba yeara aubs^uent to ig25» when 
tlm intoroonrsa Mwaon tGr^t ^riti^ Ireland was put 

upon tbe footing of a eaasting tradd ; and in ordei* to save 
the salaries of two or three juniw ejerjk% no further record 
was attempted to be ijiade of its amount or direction. The 
avemgequantity of linen e?tported annually drom Inland, 
principalfy to Bngland^ io4tm tbree years toHarcb, 1790, 
was 34, ll^lf7S4 yards. In.thetnroe years ending March, IdOO, 
tlie yearly averse was a64ljl«3^9 yards^ ana the average 
annual eaporls in the last thm years of each of the next 
two decennary periods was 40,75 1;889 yarils and 48,265,711 
yurdM respeGti%;ely. In the six years from 1820 to 1825 the 
quantuy sent from Irel|u,i4'lo Great Britain was— 

1820 42,605,928 yards. 

» 1821 45*618,719 „ 

1822 4a»226,7]0 *, 

1823 48,066,591 „ 

1824 46,466,950 „ 

1825 52,560,926 „ 

An attempt was lately made by the commissioners ap- 
pointed to consider and report concerning railway couimu- 
uications in Ireland to ascertain the extent of these exports, 
and they have stated, as tlio result of their inquiries, that in 
there were shipped from Ireland 70,209,572 yards of 
linen, the value of which was 3,730,854/. . 

The linen manufacture was introduced into Scotland 
early in the last century, and in 1727 a board of trustees 
was appointed for its superintendence and encouragement 
Notwithstanding this and the further stimulus afforded by 
premiums and bounties, the progress of the manufacture in 
that part of the kingdom was for a long time comparatively 
uniiiiportant. At Dundee, the great seat of the Scotch linen 
lr{ul(‘, it i$ stated that the whole ({uantity of flax imported in 
1745 was only 74 tons, and the quantity of linen sent awuy did 
not exceed 1 ,000,000 yards. In less than half a century after 
that lime the annual importation of flax was 2500 tons, and 
there were exported 8,000,000 yards of linen beyond the 
quantity used at homo. At this rate the manufacture con- 
tinued nearly stationary until after the peace in 1815, when 
a new impulse was given to it; and in 1837 there were im- 
ported into Dundee 30,740 tons of Uax, besides 3409 tons 
of hemp, and there W'cre exported from that place 641,938 
pieces of different qualities of linen, sail'Cloih, and bagging, 
besides a quantity, computed to be as great, retained tor 
home use. 

The bounties allowed on the shipment of linens were 
graduated according to their quality and value, and ranged 
from a hulfponny to a penny halfpenny per yard. In 1825 
the rates were diminished one-tciUh by an act then passed, 
and an equal proportion was to have been taken oft' in each 
subsequent year ; so that the whole would have ceased in 
1834: but by the act 9 Geo. IV., c. 76 (July, 1628), when 
onoduilf tho bounties had been removed, tins course was 
morlifted by continuing for three years the rates of allow- 
ance )iayubte in 1829, and thereafter repealing the bounty 
aliogoilicr ; so that the payments ceased on Uie 5lh Janu- 
ary, 1832. Judging from the extent of our exports before 
l^y^sinco the diminution and repeal of tho bounties, it does 
it9lla||||3av that the manu&ctuVe has thence experienced 
any diiMvantage, while the country has saved from 
300,00(1/. to 400,000/. per annum, formerly paid to enable, 
foieigners to purchase our linen at prices below the cost of 
production. 

Tlie quality of linen yarn is denoted by numbers describ- 
ing the number of leas (a measure of 300 yards) contained 
in each pound weight. Thus a pound of No. 60 yarn mea- 
sures 60 leas, or 18,000 yards, the present price of which is 
2r. 9(/. per Ib.^ Tho following table exhibits the length and 
value at present (December, 1838) per lb. of yarn of various 
qualities:— 


No. 5 

Yaids. per lb. 

9. a. 

l;500 4 

tlo, 45 

Yards, 

13,500 

per lb. 

e. d 

1 n 

10 

.3,000 Si 

50 

15,000 

2 1 

16 

4.B0D. 

50 

18*000 

2 9 

20 

0.000 n 

$$ 

24,000 

3 7i 

25 

, 7,SO0 1 1. 

m 

dMoo 

5 6 

do 

0.000 < 1 4i 

156 

.4»,0l)0 

8 2 

35 

i ' o;ass 1 61 

m 

60.000 

Id 6 

40 

12,000 a J»|. 
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pj^uctiptt of mdl-pphn yam tirha' fof a long Hate confined 
to , YoirksUrpi hut is now Extended to Doraefsbire, Lanoa- 
shirb, Soxhersetshire, and to Sootiand ; aiid rebbntly nine- 
teen mills for the purmse have been erected in and near to 
Belfast in Ireland. The improvements realised in this 
branch of tbO manufacture will bo sufficiently indicated by 
the fket that the average fineness of mill-spun yarn made 
in 18)4 was 11*1 leas (3330 yards) per lb., and in 1833 hod 
reached 37*1 leas (11,130 yards; per lb., while the cost had 
diminished in the proportion of 63^ per cent. More recent 
improvements have carried tho average degree of fineness 
to a much higher point, and have still further economized 
the cost of manufacture. To show the efibot which those 
impovements in the spinning process have had upon 
finished cloths, it may be mcniioued that tlie price of No. 
37 canvas, the quality and dimensions of wUtch are always 
the same, which in 1814 was 3Us. per piece, had fallen in 
1833 to 

The number of llax factories at work in difierent parts of 
the kingdom, according to returns made hy Iho inspectors of 
factories in 1835 w'as 347, of which 152 w^ero in England, 
170 in Scotland, and 25 in Ireland. The number and ages 
of (he persons employed in those nulls were — 



Between 8 and 
12 Years. 

Between 13 

1 and 18 Years. 

Above 18 
Yoiira. 

Total. 


MaloM. 

Fem. 

Mnles, 

Ft'in. 

MnlcN. 

Fem j 

1 Males. 1 

Female*. 

England • 
^cotlaod . 
Ireliuid « . 

487 

104 

1 

434 

176 

15 

2.977 

i,7« 

524 

5.365 

3,982 

1.51>7 

2.651 

1,5.50 

46a 

4..3^9 6,015 

5,660 9.392 

1,i;i! t)88 

10.178 

10 ,U 17 

2,693 

Total . 

592 

624 

5,339 

10,854 

4,564 

11,410 

1 10,393 1 

S3, 888 
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The quantity and value of linen and linen-yarn exported 
from this kingdom in each of the ten >ears from 1828 to 
1837 have been as under: — 

Exported to Um 
CJniWl StaUn at 


im 

m9 

im 

1831 

is;j2 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 
1337 


Lluon, yard*. 


60,287,814 

67.608.372 

6l,9l0,0t)3 

69,‘a33,802 

as. 32.509 
67,334.305 
77,t)77,»H9 
82,688,760 
63.4i>6.333 


Yarn, lU. 


110,188 
9J5.C82 
1.. 533,. <35 
2.611,215 
4,574.A04 
8.373,100 


Pn^lared 

Value. 

£, 

2,1 JO, 876 
1,953.607 
2.011^776 
2,40o!o43 
1 ,72i.789 
2,16S,279 
3.404.^3 
.S. 109,774 
3,£)5(>,S03 
2,54J,732 


Amenea. 
Ynrdti. 
)7,832,4S4 
13.367i599 
20,634, ;66 
26.601 ,<i8» 
8,654,42.4 
21,227,307 

2.t.810,6^ 

87 , 979.974 

39,937.620 

13,495,453 


It will be soeii from the last cxdumii in the foregoing 
table that tho liuctuations experienccil in the amount of our 
exports have been occasion^ by interruptions that have 
arisen dn the pro^ution of our trade with the United 
States of Amenca.\ Next in importance to the quantity 
taken by those StatV are the expoits made to our own 
American and WeslMndiu colonies, the foreign West 
Indies, and Brazil. OmVhipmentg of linen and linen-yarn 
to different European countries are still of comparatively 
little moment, if we exports made within the 

last few years to France, and Vj^H^are almost wholly the 
consequence of improvements in ouWllB i}|iDi ng and weaving 
processes. The total value of tfaesPOljgi^rls in 1828^ 
amounted lo no more than 7.228/., the value 12 yards' 
of linen; whereas in 1837 that country us 

3, .968,388 yards of linen, and 7,010,983 lbs. of y^rn, valued 
together at 543,819/. '• ^ 

LINES, in Music, are the five parallel lines forming, 
together with the intermediate spaces* the staff on^bich 
the notes and other characters arc placed. [Staff ; LxctKR.j 
LINES OF INTRENCHMENT. In the article Ew- 
CAMPMKNT it has been stated that armies in the field are 
not now, as formerly, surrounded by fortifications consisting 
of a ermUnuous line of works; and that, in general, a few 
breastworks or redoubts merely are oonstrueted at inter- 
vals for the defonoe of the positiotu It will be sufficient 
therefore, leaving out the consideration of those means of 
defence which are afforded by the natural obstacles of tho 
country, ns escarpments* tivers, marshes, &e., to describe 
briefly the nature of those ititrenohments which were once, 
in all circumstances, considered indispensaUe* ofid which 
are still, to a eertam extent, necessary when an army is to 
remain strictlv on dio j|efiBlisiv 0 , 



of ii fronriw; 

w^i^'tlie Ob^oo of notuiial olMtados loigiu ibvbar tbe 
marauding parties in making inroads for ihe par- 
pn#o of levying contributidns or laying waste the country; 
and here a parapet AB, broken by the redans C* Cr ftrom 
whence the defenders might annoy the enemy in flank, on 




luH approach, would sufllce. The disfances of the redatis 
from one another mny he aloi^t 150 yards, or not exceeding 
the range of muakct-sliot : and such was the construction 
recommended by Vauban. which, since his time, has been 
Tnodided hy giving to the curtains the form indicatsd by the 
lines ftff. be, in order that the ditcli might be more eflec- 
fiially detoudod from tlie faces of the redans. These faces 
sfumid be bo dispoiicd that, if prodin^l to an extent equal 
to the range of uvtiUery, the lines of direction might fall on 


Ihepavpctie of oAfllodihg IhofjiT oinoe, in the event of euch 
ehfilkdh)g1akYhg place, Ibe de^dere wohld be compelled 
to abandon the pafdpets; arillliese^, if placed there, would he 
dismounted ; the palisadea in the ditem would be doetrej'ed ; 
and thus Hulo reaiiilahce could be made, ahoold the enemy 
subsequently assault (he line. In general the redum niay 
have the fbrm of equHaleral triangTon, and the lengths of 
their sides may be about yards. The entrances are 
usually in the middle of the curtains* 

Instead of simple redans the advance parts of the lino 
have occasionally been formed of works resembling two 
united together, as D ; whidi by the French engineei-s are 
called quemr tThyrondee* 

Again, when the nature of the ground does not permit 
the intrenchment to be formed with points so far advanced 
as the vertices of the redans C, C; wlien, for example, it is 
required to follow a bank of a river or one side of a road, it 
is proposed, in preference to a simple Straight or curved line, 
to form the para|>ct with a series of branches in the positions 
indicated by a b, c d, ,&o,, to P. A line of this kind is said to 



bo d crcmailtierrs ; and in such situations a succession of 
Arcs from the branches a h,cd, b:c., may be direeterl against 
tlio tmomy during his advance ; on a level plain liowevor 
the longer branches would be subject to the serious defect 
of being easily enfiladed. The distances between t lie salient 
points bt d, &c., skould.not exceed 100 yards, and the linigtli.s 
of the short branches may bo about IS or 20 yards. The 
re-cut ering angles c, <?, &c., should contain about 100 de 
glees : and the ontrances are usually placed at those points. 

A like construction may be adopted when it is rcquiicd 
to connect two points, as M and N,l)y a line along a narrow 
and elevated ridge of ground ; and in this case the direc- 
tions of the blanches be, ^e,&c., may change in the middle 
of the line, as shown in the figure, in order that the fire 
from the short branches may be directed to the front of the 
nearest works, as M and N, in which it is to be supposed 
that artillery would be placed for the purpose of defending 
the ground bofore the intermediate line. 

It may be added tdso, that the line d cremaillieres (in- 
dented lino) would bo convenient when the slope of a hill is 
in its direction, as from M to P ; fur then, the enemy being 
su]>pased to occupy the ground in front of M, the short 
brunches could bo easily raised high enough to defilade those 
which, as bCt de, &c., tend towards the loot of the bill. 

Tlie most pei'fe<*t fortification for dofeuding a lino of 
country presenting few natural obatacl^lo the advance of 
an enomy, should the importance of tl^ position render it 
advisable to iucur the labour of the ^istruction, would bo 
a series of bastions connected by curjj^i ns, either straight or 
broken. The principles on which 
tijication should bo formed corresj 
regular fortresses, which are ' 

TiFicATioi^, col. 2 ; th^on* 
of the several parts. 


1 works are capable of being easily adapted to any kind of 
ground ; for it is merely necessary to place them on the 
more elevated spots in such situations that the enemy rnay 
not be able to penetrate between them without being ex- 
posed to tlieir fire. 

On level ground the intrenchipcnt may consist of a num- 
ber of iN<dans, as A, B, C, with or without flanks, disposed 
on a right lino or curve, and at distances from one another 


several /row/if qf far- 
to those adopted for 
in the article For- 
ercnce being in the lengths 
depend upon tho whole length 
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of the front, which ip^*?^ibou Id not exceed 180 yards, that 
the ditclios of JSstions may bo well defended by common 
inuskotB^i,,^.ii^the collate; al flanks. Neither ravelin nor 
covercd^ws^^vould of course be necessary. 

Lines qp^trenchmeut composed of works placed at inter- 
vals from one anotht r, provided tho distances be not so great 
as to prevent the tn*ops in them from mutually assisting 
each other, have groat advantages over those formed of con- 
tinuous lines of parapet. In the latter ca.se it is scarcely 
possible for the army to make a movement for the purpose 
of atiaoking tho enu’my however favourable the opportunity, 
since much time would be lost in issuing from the line 
tlirough the narrow passages; and these am the objects 
agoinstwuich ibo fires fnmi the enemy’s batteries would 
then bo incessantly directetl. l>etached works, on the other 
hand, conslitute a number of strong points by which the 
position of the army is secured; while through the spacious 
intervals on advance or retreat may take place with all ) 
neqassary facility. Their a4‘tillery is conveniently situated I 
jHitting the onemy’s line in di»^>Tdcr previotvslv to the j 
a^ck. and for pvometing the retiring columns%i the event , 
^rftfccir quitting ihc. field. It may be added that doiadicd i 
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equal to about 300 yards, that the fire of musketry from 
them may defend the intervals. In the rear, and op|>osile 
the intervaU betvreeu the works in the first time, a second 
line of works, as D, E, should be formed ; and the faces of 
these should be disposed so agio flank tlie approaches to the 
others. The gorges of tho exterior works should be open, 
as in the figure, or only protected by a line of palisades, 
which, in the event of tho enemy gaining possession oflho.se 
works, might be destroyed by tlie artulery in tlie second 
lino. 

instead of a series of redoubts forming an interjni^c^t 
may suflice, should the works A, B,C, &c. be dispSSed on a 
convex arc, to have one large ceulral redoubt as F, so 
situaleil as by its artillery to defend both the inlervals be- 
tw'oen tho redans and the ground within their line. 

All the works which have been described consist of para- 
pets formed of earth obtained by cutting a ditch in front ; 
and the profilo of any one work with its ditch is shown in 
the subjoined figure (4). 

^g- 4 . 
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. n . f A ftliove the natural ground is 

utiloss the vicin% of a commanding height in 
iwu wioujd render a greater relief necessary, and the depth 
ol ibo dileli may be the same. The thickness Aa df the 
parapet is variable, and depends upon the 
importance of the work, et rather* upon the arm which 
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l^t^to 1^ fee^ Mull 
4w>tt)g Jwrojigk^tj||iMi^»Ji\% Jf ro0- lum- 

viest wJikfb tfertS ;j?ten<jb b«va,«v^ |4B^>ib|tey«4 m jthe t^Ul) 
The ^rtb ,<>f4h9 wimiHi id perm^d^tsit jfoni* 

fi^Ptv; i^Mn; th^i^^iot.and interior elopes 

4houid\he re^oted m%\i And a liiio of palisades should 
bo^loi^lod aionjg the iboi hf the counterscarp. 
XINOUELCA. [Infk»039ranchiata, vol. xii.} 

LFNGXJLA. {BttACBioPOlUt^'ol. v.» p. 3130 Dr^Fitton, 
in Oits BUatigxaphibarTable off Fossils iu the strata below (be 
clmlki reco/ds three sj^ecfes (one imlistinot) from the lower 
green-sand : two from Kent, 'hnd the indistinct one from 
the Isle of Wight (I836b Mr* Murchison describes and 
figures several fossil s}>eoies.* one from the old ml sand- 
stone, one from the uppor Ludlow rook. one. from the 
Aymestry limestone, one from the lower Ludlow rock, one 
(doubtful) from the same rack, one from the Wenlock 
aluile^ and one i^om the Llaudeilo Hags. (SUurim Sys» 
iem, 1839.) 

LINGULl'NA. [Fouaminikkra, vol. x., p. 347.] 

LI'NKI A. Nardu has proposed ibis name for a group of 
Stellerida included in Asterias by Lamarck. (Agassiz, on 
Eehinodermala, ‘Ann. of Nat. Hist.,* vol. i.) 

UNKOPING. [Sweden.] 

UNLEY, THOMAS, a coraposcr who ranks high in 
what the English have a clear right to call their school of 
music, though slow in defending it, was born at Wells, 
about the year 1725. He was first the pupil of Chilcot, 
organist of the abbey, Bath, and rinhhcd his studie.s under 
Paradievs, an eminent Venetian, who bad become a resident 
in this country* Mr* Linltiy eslablished himself in tlkj 
Uitlor city, where he was much sought after as a master, 
and carried on the concerts in tlmi place, then the resort of 
all the fashionable world during a part of every year. To 
the attraction of these, his two danghteis, Eliza and Mary, 
jiftenvards Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell, by Ihcir ad- 
mirable hinging, punicularly that of the tormer, which wo 
arc told has never liecn surpassed, contributed very largely. 

On tbo rctiremout of Christopher Smith, who liad been 
Ilnndcrs amanuemis, and succeeded him in the manage- 
inont of tho London oratorios, Mr. LinUw, by the advice of 
his t«.m-in-law Mr. Sheridan, united with Mr. Stanley, tlio 
blind composer, in continuing llioso performances; and on 
the death of (ho latter, Dr. Arnold joined Liiiley in the 
same, an undertaking by no meuns unproliiable in its 
results. In 1775 he set the music to SheridanV opera T/te 
Duenna, which had a run unparalleled in dramatic annals; 
it was periunned seventy-five tunes during that Reason. 
Tinseled to his entering into a treaty to (uindia-se Mr. 
Oarriek’s moiety of Drury-lane theatre: and in 177G he, 
conjointly with Mr, Sheridan, bought two Revenths of it, 
for which they paid 20,000^., Dr. hVd taking the oilier 
throodburteoiilhs, and the chief managorneut was entrusteil 
to Sheridan, while to kinley was assigned the din^eiion of 
the musical deparlmout. He now devoted his lime to the 
theatre, and, among other uiocos, produced his Camv'ul qf 
Venice ; Seiima and Azor, irom the French ; and The 
Camp, Slieridati’s second production* flo also atlded those 
Mh^uing accompaniments to the airs in The 
C^mi^diich are still in use, and it is to be hoped will long 
remain unaltcrod. His Six Elegies, written m tho early 
part of his life, contributed in no small degree to his imme- 
diate fame and future fortune ; they wore sung by all who 
could siiigi and will no\or cease to bo admived by those who, 
unintluenced by ftishum, hove taste enough to appreciate 
what is at once original, simple, and beautiful. Uis Twelve 
Ballads arc lo\^ly melodies, but being in Iho style of ‘the 
flays that are gone,' have fallen into the neglected state of 
many other excellent English compositions ; to be liowevci* 
as surely revived as were tire works of Purcell, after they 
had slumbere^l Jong veovs iu damp closefs or on dusty 
shelves. ItH madrigal * Lot mo careless and unihoughtful 
lying* (one of Cowley’s Fr^tponts), a w'ork which cci'- 
tttinly has, no sup^rierr, if % single equal, of the sort, is still 
heajd at the Antient Coiicerts, the Catch and Glee Clubs, 
and wherever really fina vocol harmony-music of tho en- 
during Icind-^ift cultivated of^ poomirtod.^ 

Mr. Sheridan^s political and social engagements having 
occupied q large? portion Of tlie time whieW m prudence, 
m^ht to bWe boon devoted to the thisalrs* tho management 
of its details iblh mucli mi Mr» Linltfj; and herein hede- 


-la4y^,of stroDje mind 
oidroottve V wlibse pecuniary a^hs of 

woU' regulitted; as she had 

any cohltfn) 01^ tfrem^. 

Mr. Ziiidey ^ryived his two ac^mplished daughters aiht 
sq^eralof his other iSiildren. But some years previous to 
their decease h&su%rod a shook by the loss of his eldest 
son Thomtis. who was drowned bylho up^ling of a boat 
while on a visit to the duke of Ancaster, in Idncoliishire; 
from which and his subsequent bereavements his rtiirul 
never entirely recovered* This young man, who had just 
reached his twenty-second year, possessed genius of a su- 
perior order* His musical education was as perfect as his* 
father’s and Dr. Boyce’s instructions and those of the best 
ma.^ters of Italy and Germany could render if, and lie had 
given decided proofs of its etiiciency when the fatal accident 
occurred None out of his own family more lamented tho 
event than bis iViend (he celebrated Mozart, with whom ho* 
had lived on tiie Continent in the closest iiuimacv, and wha 
always continued to mention him in terras of arfeclion and! 
admiration. Mr* Linley died in 1705, leaving a widow, a 
daughter, and two sons, of whom 

LINLEY, WILLIAM, born about the year 1767, and 
educated at Harrow and St. Paul’s schools, was tho younger. 
Mr. Fox appointed him to a writership at Madras, and ho 
soon rose to the resfionsihle situations of paymaster at Vel- 
lore and sub-treasurer at Fort St. George. He returned fronr 
India early, witli an easy independence, ixnd devoted the 
lemainder of his life partly to literary pursuits, but cbielly 
to music, of which he was passionately fond, a talent fra* tlm 
art coming to him as it were by inheritance. He produced 
a considerable number of glees, all of them evincing great 
originality of thought and refined taste, svme of which 
will make him known to posterity, along with others who 
have most distinguished themselves in this charming and 
truly national kind of music. Mr. W. Linicy also pu\»* 
lisbed, at various periorls, a set of Songs, two seti^ of 
Ciinzoiiots, together with many doLacbed pieces. Ho was, 
likewise the compiler of the‘Dramalic Songs of bhaks-> 
peare,* in two folio volumes, a work of much research and 
grc'ct judgment, in which are several of his ow'ii elegant ami 
sensible coni posit ions. Early in life ho wrote iVvo comic- 
operas, whicli wi?re performed at Druiy-lrnio theatre ; also., 
tw'o novels, and several short piccos'*‘of poetry. Re liUewisr> 
produced an elegy on the death of his sister Mrs. Sheruhru, 
part of which is printed iu Moore’s ‘ Life of Richard 
Brinsley Slioriclan.' This last survivor of tho J..iulGy family, 
died in 1835. 

LINLITHGOW, or WEST LOTHIAN, is a small' 
county of Scotland, bounded on tlic nortli by the Frith of' 
Forth, on the west, south-west, and north-west by the shires, 
of Stirling and Lauork, and on the .‘^ouih ami south east by 
Kdinburglihhire, fr^om which it is bCparatod by the rivers. 
Breicli tiiid ArnonA. Its greutO'tt leuf^th, from the mouth 
of the Amond'lo thtflijiordcrs of Stiihng uiul Lamirksbiro,. 
IS ncarl) 21 miles; anfH its gieafest bnnulih, tVoin ihennrth- 
west oxtremuy of the f^ninty to the v’lllago of Livingsion,. 
on the south-east, soinc'/diat exceeds 10 miles: it is eoiu- 
prised hotwceii 55° .51' 00^55° P N. 1:U., and 3° J 7' ami 
3° 50' W. long. 

Iu 1794 Mr. Trotter est imatcif lou of the county amk 
the diatribuliou of the soil ns under 

4»tch 


Good clay lands , 


Loam 

• 7,(100 

Light gravel and sand 

. ;,(Miu 

Clay, cold, wet and hard bottom . 

J3,000 

High rocky land , 

. JO.OOU 

Moss 

1,008 

57,008 


or about 71,260 English statute acres, which is pixdmbly 
rather less tlmn the true area. Mr. M’Culloch estimates it 
at 76,800 fttainle acres, or 112 square niilcjs* 

The surface is pleasantly divorsifted by liills and valleys, 
and intei'sected by nunioroiH rivulets or burns, but there are 
no streams which merit the appellation of rivers, excepting 
the Avon and Amend; and even Uiese are small, and bedong 
us much to the .^hirea of Stirling ami Edinburgh as to that 
of Linlithgow* No fisln beyond a few fresh- water trout, are 
found in uicm ; but the two lochs m tho vicinity of tlio 
town of Linlith^W are^*eBi?tooked with pike. Tho Union 
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CanaJ, vbich connocia Iho city of K4iobiirgli viih tho 
FottVand Clytlc Canal, crotisea the county, parsing a littU? 
to tbo aouth of ihc town of Linlithgow, The high-roBwls are 
kBi)t in good repair by raeana of lolls; the cross-roads are 
less complete. 

Cool is abundant and extensively worked, more particularly 
at Borrowslounncss, where the mines extend nearly a mile 
beneath the bed of the Frith, so as almost to meet those of 
Culross on the opposite bank, which extend in a southerly 
direction to the distance of two miles. There is also an 
abundance of limestone and freestone, besides several quar- 
ries of excellent granite, and among the Bathgate Hills 
lead-mines were formerly wrouglit with ^eat advantage, 
but they aro now supposed to bo exhausted. 

The system of agriculture is nearly the same as that of 
the adjoining county of Edinburgh, with the exception that 
more attention is paid to the cultivation of turnips. The 
rotation of crops most frequently adopted upon clay soils is: 
1st 3 ’ear, summer fallow; 2nd, wheat; 3rd, beans and 
pease; ‘Ith, barley; 5 th, clover anrt rye-grass for hay; 6 th, 
oats ; 7th, summer fallow, &c. The dung of the farm-yard 
constitutes the chief manure ; but lime, which is very plen- 
tiful in several parts of the county, is also much used. Due 
attention is paid to the thorough dmining of the soil, and 
most of the arable lands are enclosed with substantial 
fences, and lUc greater part of the waste lands are planted 
with several kinds of timber. The climate, though cold, is 
roiisidorably tempered by the winds wliich prevail from the 
south-west, and the county suffers much less from tlie seve- 
rity of the weather than from sudden changes. The bay 
harvest usually cummeuecs about the second week in July, 
and in ordinary years the corn is all in by the end of Octo- 
bar. The forms are of a medium sise, and the leases are 
mostly granted for terms of 19 or 21 years, though in some 
instances they extend to 24, 38, and even 57 years. For- 
merly it was the custom not to renew a lease till within a 
few months of the lime of giving up possession, which in 
many instances induced the tenant to take every advantage 
(«f the farm for the sake of immediate profit; and we are 
not s\iro thai this practice, so obviously prejudicial to the 
interest of the proprietor, has yet been altogether disconti- 
nued. The average rent of land in 1810 was 2U. 7d. the 
imperial acre, and in 1815 the annual value of the real 
properly of the county, Hvbich is less divided than in other 
imrts of Scotland, was 97,597^ The cotton manufactures 
employ from 700 to 800 hands. 

The county is divided into thirteen parishes, tho united 
population of which, in 1831, was 23,291, namely, 10,995 
males and 12,296 females, which were distributed among 
6014 families, of whom 1093 were engaged in agriculture, 
and 1 891 in trade, manufactures, and handicraft. The 
coTinty returns one member to parliaiqeut. 

The following table, exhibiting the i^te of iho several 
parochial schools in the year 1825, is ^npiled from parlia- 
mentary papers relative to the paroclm education of Scot- 
land. It does not include the \>rivme schools, which are 
numerous and tolerably well suppled: — 
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The prmeipa) townitf are LixtUtUgow, and Bor- 

rowateunnesa, 

WMILITHGOW, the CQiinty town, and a royal burgh of 
eonsiderabliat antiquity, fheteen mike west by north triim- 
Ediuburgh. The wUcst charter, upon record is that, of 
Robert Ilf., dated 23rd Octqher» 1389. To this succeedtft 
tlw charters of 3J,, f James 111. CM65L 

James V.(1549). Stam Vt (im 1501, a»d 1593ji» 
Charles I. (11 Julyj 1633^ thereby various privilege^ ^ 
coukrred Vfpjon the town* J!hd msipstraoy is 
a provost, 4 baiUies, dean of gpiid knd^tressum^ 
elected from the 27 common- councillors, iff i^pfbrmity 
3 and 4 Witt. XV„ c. 76. Thg debt of burgh is Qtfnai*^ 
derablok though less than in former years. Jn 16^92 the 
magistrates raj^rted that they owed 18,^235i[« Scots, or about 
1520/. sterling; but in 1335 it had increased to 8141/, ster- 
ling. The revenue, derived principally from lahfkd pj^ 
perty and town-dues,, amounted in the kst-mentiopod 
year to 710/., which was exeeedod by the expenditure. 

Tho town isimved, well lighted with gas, and tolerably clean. 
It is likewise v^ell supplied with water, but not protected 
by an ellicicnt |K)lice. Tlie population in 1831 was 4874. 

The burgh School is said to b >* ably conducted. The two 
teachers aro appointed by the town-council, after undergoing 
an examination by the professor of Latin or tho rector of 
the high school of Edinburgh. Linlithgow unites With 
Lanark, Peebles, and Selkirk, in returnitig etionnomhor to 
parliament. The cliiof antiquity in this place is the palace 
of Linlithgow, which, after bcjng a royal residence for 
several centuries, wos accidentally set on fire in the }ear 
1 746, and is now a magnificent ruin, lu the palace diapcd 
is still shown the aisle where an apparition is said to have 
warned James IV. of the impending issue of the battle of 
Flodden, 

Borrowstounne3s4san incorpomtod seaport-town, 1 7 miles 
west by nortli from Edinburgh. Hero arc extensive salt- 
works, the produce of which is supposed to exceed 30,000 
bushels annually. There is also a little ship-build iug 
carried on, and some trade with the Baltic in tallow, hemp, 
&c. ; but during the season a considerable portJou of 4ho 
inhabitants are engaged in the herring- fishery. Tho harbour 
is considered safo and commodious, and, with a view la" 
effect its improv'cment, an act was passed in 1744 (17 Geo. 
11-), whereby an 'impost of 2</. Scots is levied on every 
Scotch pint of alo or beer brought into the town. The 
depth of water in spring- tides is ai^ut 18 feet. The revenue, 
consisting principally of harbour-dues, amounted in lt<36 to 
216/., which was insufficient to defray tho ordinary dis- 
bursements fur keeping the harbour and town in repair, and 
paying the interest of a debt which had then uccumulnted 
to 203U/. The population in IB31 was 2809. 

(Trotter’s General Vteu) of the Afrrietdiure of JFeet 
Lothian^ 4to., 1794; McCulloch’s SMistioal Account of 
the British Empire ; Local Beporte from Commissi on ere 
on Scotch Corporations, Beauties qf Scotland; 

Sinclair's Sfaiisticat Account of Scotland,) 

LINN^US, or VON LINNE', CAUL, was born at 
Rfishult, in the province of Smalaud, in Sweden, May 1 3, 
1707 (O.S.). His father, Nicholas Liimmus, was the iint 
ckrg} man of a small village called Stendruhult, of which 
Rdshult was a hamlet, and is related to have residedjyjr^ 
* delightful spot, on the banks of a fine lake, surrqutfAiMnSy 
hills and valleys, woods and cultivated ground,* where it is 
believed that the son imbibed in his earliest youth a fond- 
ness for the objects of animated nature. Hi$ maternal uncle 
too, wiio educated him, is said to have been conversant in 
plants and horticulture; ami thus, according to the declara- 
tion of Linnmus himself, he was at once transferred from 
his cradle to a garden. The father seems to have himself 
had some acquaintance with botany, and to have instructed 
his boy at a very early ago in the names of the natural 
objects which surrounded them. Linnmus however is said 
to have had little taste for remembering names, apd his 
father found it no easy matter to overcome this inaptitude ; 
he however at last succeeded; and the consequence was 
suffioiimily conspicuous in the decided turn fiw nomehcla- 
lure which the mind of the pupil evomually took. Whether 
in the next stages of learning Linnmus was ill-managed, as 
he hi mstdf thought, or whether the nkture of his cclucalwm 
at borne M remkred him indisposed for drier and soveter 
studies, it is certain that hts preceptors found great ('.a use 
to complaiu of him, and pronouncetl him, at tho age of 
ntuoteen, if not a positive blocklicad, at all evanu unfit for 
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thftylii iketreo^- 1 j0i»m^l9QitdXft;tan4. Ott UorB^back and on fbot he aa*' 
mended him to be t^waniioad 10 ioihe handicraft trade* oomplished hie object by the lOth October ibUowing, 
Thoechoulmast^at Weaio^^ho prbnonhced thte uii£>rUi*> when ho mnnied to VfMal, ofiter fai'elhng, alone and 
nate judgment, aUhough de^gnated by <ma of Xinneaiia’s alenderly ^fovided^ over nearly 4000 miles* The result of 
biographers as an Mnlquua d0Otor»* does not appear to have this expmition has b«eii given in his excellent * Flora Lap- 
been so blameable for his opinion* however erroneous it poniea/ and m the Swedish account of his tour, of which 

Agatdh admits that when^ at an English translation was published some years since. For 
Ih^a^ of twenty, JUtmams amved ai the university some time after his return we find him occupied in teach- 
Lupl, for the purpose of studying skodioino, the lurdfiMsiob Ing mineralogy^ particularly the art of assaying* persecuted 
finmly ^termined itpon §it bim,lie was less known (br fas by the miserable jealoaiy of a certain Dr. Rosen, on whom 
acquain^aupe with natural blsto^ than ibr his ignorance of he is said to have drawn nis sword, and travelling in Dale- 
ovemhing else« . eariiaat the expeuse of the governor. In tho beginning of 

Matriculated at;Lund,;Lianseus was so fortunate as to 17ad he had scraped to^^iher I0i„ with which he set out 
bo roceivoa into the house of Dr* Atebmus, a physiciatk pos- upon his travels in search of some university where he 
SQi^sing a fine library and a oonsiderable knowjleage of natu- could obtain the degree of doctor in medicine the cheapest* 
ral tmtery. This amiable man was not slow to discover the in order that he might be able to practise physic for a liveli- 
sigA of future greatness in hia lodger; he gave him unre- hood. At Harderwijk, in Holland, ho accomplished his 
strained access to his books, his collections, his table, and purpose, June 23, 1730, on which occasion he defended tho 
above ail to his society, and Wbuld at last have adopted hypothesis that * intermittent fevers arc owing to fine par- 
him for his son and heir, 11 was at this time that Linnmus tioles of clay taken in with tho food, and lodged in tho ler- 
first began to a^uxre a knowledge of what had been minations of the arterial sjstom.* 

already written upon natural history, to gain an insight In Holland Linneous formed a friendship with Dr. John 
into the value of collections, to extend his ideas by the Burmann, professor of botany at Amsterdam, and it was 
study of the comparatively rich Flora of his alma mater, during hts stay of some months with that botanist that he 
and above all things to enjoy the inestimable advantage of printed his * Fundamenta Botanica,’ a small octavo of 
having an e^rici^ced l^i^ieud upon whose judgment he thirty-six pages, which is one of the most ])hilosophical of 
could rely. The ^ar 1 727-3, and the house of Stobmus, hia writings. At that time he was introduced to Mr. George 
were beyond all doubt the time and place when Linnmus Clifibrt, a wealthy Dutch banker, possessing a fine garden 
first formed that fixed determination of devoting himself to and library at a placo culled Ilurtecamp. This gentleman 
tlie study of natural history, which neither poverty nor embraced the opportunity of putting it under the charge 
misery was afterwards able to shake. In the year 1728 of Linnceiis, who continued to hold the appointment till the 
hepa.ssed the vacation at home, and there formed the reso- end of 1737, during which time he is said to have been 
Union of prosecuting his future studies at Unsal — a measure treated with princely inunifloence by his new patron. His 
AvliieU for the tinm lost him tho good-will of hia patron scientific occupations consisted in putting in order the 
•Stobauis. For the purpose of meeiiug the expenses of his objects of natural history contained in Mr. Cli Sort’s mu- 
aciulemical education, his father was uuable to allow him seum, in examining and airangingXhe plants in his garden 
a larger annual sum than 8^. sterling ; and with this and herbarium, in passing through the press tho ‘ Flora 
iriisorabte stipend ho had the courage to plunge into the Lapponica,’ * Genera Plantarum,* * Cririca Botanica,’ and 
world. Nothing less than the most biting poverty could some other works, and in the publication of liio'JIorlus 
be the immediate result of such a measure; and we ac- Clifibrtianus,' a fine book in, folio, full of the learning of the 
cordingly find Liimaous, for some time after this, in a d ay > orii amen tod with plates, and executed at the cost of 
slate of miserable destitution, mending his shoes with folds Mr. Cliffort* who gave it nway to his friends* Some idea 
of paper, trusting to chance for a meal, and in vain endoa- may be formed of the energy and industry of Linniseus, and 
vouring to increase his income by procuring private pupils, of his very intimate acquaintance with botany at this peritwl 
No succour could be obtained from home, and it is difiicult of his life, by the fact that the book just mentioned, consist- 
to conceive how he should have struggled with hia penury iiig to a groat extent of synonyms, all the references to 
without the slender aid afibrded by a royal scholarship, which had to be verilu>d, was prepared at the rale of four 
awarded him on the 1 6th of Dec. 1728. Nevertheless lie sheets a week, a prodigious effo'rt considering the nature of 
diJigeiiily persevered in attendance upon the courses of the work, which Limueus might well call ‘ ix‘s pondcrosa.’ 
lectures connected with his future profession— the more Ha however seems to lia\ve possessed powers of application 
diligoaily perhaps because of his poverty ; and by the end quite beyond those of ordinary men ; and to have worked 
of I 72y the clouds of adversity began to dispoiW. By this nay and night aj; his favourite pursuits, lu May, 1737, lie 
time lie had boemne known to Dr. Olaus Celsius, the pro- speaks of bis occupations as wnsiatiiig of keeping two works 
fessor of divinity at Upsal, who was glad to avail himself going at Amsterdam, one of whkd\ was the * Hortus Clif- 
of tho assistance of Linnrous in preparing a work illustrating tbrtianus/ already mentioned ; another at I-eyden, a fourth 
the plants moiUionod iti the Holy Scriptures. His new in preparation; tho t'^ily engagement of arranging the 
friend procured him private pupils, and introduced him to garden, describing plains, and superintending the artists 
the rtcijuuintunce of Rudbeok, the professor of botany* employed in making dra\vings, which alone he calls * labor 
ihep growing oM, who appointed him his deputy lecturer, immensus et inoxhaustus.*,*^ (Van Hall, p. 12,) Linnauis 
look him into his house as tutor to his younger ohildren, however seems to have beefi'^tt^iry of the life ho loJ at 
fiUjUjave him free access to a very fine library and colloc- Hartecamp, and towards the enfffej^l737 he guittod Mr. 
tioirliiiiawings* . Cliffort under the plea of ill health, unwdllingiiess to 

Here ike published writings, of Linumus were com- .expose himself again to the autumnaRi3!|^ of Holland, 
moncod ; it Wtt.s in the midst of the library of Rudbeck that These however scorn to have been only excufttffljljj^jjir^lie did 
h;,*. liogaa to sketch those works, whiclt were afterwaitls not really quit the country before the spring ef l /T18, and 
publiahtid under the lilies of ‘ Bibliotheca Botanica/ in fact he was evidently tired of his drudgery; good Mr. 

* Classes Plantarum,’ * Critica Botanica,’ and ‘ Genera Cliffort would scarcely allow him to leave the house, wheni 
PianUirum / and to perceive the impurtauce of reducing Linnieus complains of being ‘ incarceratus monachi instar 
into breviiy^aud order the unmothodicail, barbarous, cou- c.um duabus nunnis.’ It was during his engagement at 
fused, and prolix writings with which he was surrounded. Hartecamp that he visited England, where he seems to 
If, in the proaoctttkin of a ta^k of auoh immiuent necessity, have been disappointed both at his reception and the col- 
lie fell into tho opposite errora of attetupUngv to make the leciious of natural history wluch he found here. He was 
language of ttatural history more precise than is possible ill received by Dillenius, at that limo professor of botany at 
from the nature of things* of . reducing the technical cha- Oxford, who was offended at the hbetties Lmnmns liad 
rauters of species and gmiera to a hiwyity which often proved taken, with some of his genera ; and although tho quarrel 
a nuHUy, toniSioB tUl it becaaia was made up before bij, •«»«»«; to Hdland, «t woms to Imvo 

pedatuio^ thaw. i#iw,ta^ndi»'p«*«>n wlw will lurtbe ready to dicoompoaaa the Swedish naturalist not a httl^ Ho de*,- 
a«ki]aiWliMW:'tfaat»u<ds<WrMtS WWW af na-inpoctaaoe what, soribaa the celebrotea eMliMfron of plants foimcu by 
over wlwn with tlMr'Swafcgoed wWoh ^le writing* Sberatd et Bliham as being UMrivalW m Europran gwries. 
ofiinnstusunontlba wMaeft^^ In Ute ysaar.IW Lin-- but of litUa moment m exotifwj he found the Oxfcnl 
nows quitted* Oie hoaa* of' ftadbe«ai,and on the laOi of garden in a like oonditlwli, but with the greenhouses end 
May. i73a, prbceedod, under royal auUioriiy and *1 thaakT atores empty: and tbstgreat ^leoudn of Hans .«j^^<)i.no 
peiise Of the uttiyenfty of tJpsal, upon, hia eelebrated to a elate of aepkrahle cbaroaion end neglect Hr. hhaw. 



iat She H**? I ^*5^* **'* F^‘ life Lfiin®iu •ufeediiie- 

ifleat, wid Jjc. together mth Philin Miller. t».« I vorely jii heollh. A;MpI«0' siio^ded wpeaied Atiiicl^ of 

I" jgmit and md fofWwed fy Its ttjrtt by pamihfs, 

» * which impflpfred hia.fnoulties, Just be ms cut^ma, off 
by an tilceration of the bladder, o]ft the Ipth of Ja^iuafy, 
1776, the 7i8tyc^r;ofhia age. reinwns were do* 

poaitea m ainault oeii* the we^t end^of itie caihodrnl at 
Umal, wbere a^mAumppt of Svwid&b porphyry wasorcwjtcd 
by his pupils.. His obsbquie^ wjero peidbrmcd in the most 
rOBpectfui tnautior by. thp Whole ^uivotsiiy, the imU Iwiihg 
^pport^ by tdJttOen.dSelhra of physic, $11 of whom bad 
been his plipils.’ A gonbfhl mpuramgtook place on the 
ocoasiou at Upsal, add king Gustavus Si. nqt only caused 
a me^I to be, struck tix^Wisive of the public loss, but intro- 
duced the fluldect into a. speech fn^th the throue^ regardi 
the death of ^innwus as a paiidnal Okkiftily* ' 

In the article Botany we hive already adverted to the 
effect pro(lace<l byL'inttmtus ppop that branch of science. 
Hift ment as a sy$tematisi is unijudstionable t the clearness of 
ins ideas, his love of science^ hU skitl in abridging, abstract- 
ing, and recombining the imdigested matter contained in 
the bulky tomos of bis^prede;^ssoji'S, aud the tact with 
which he seized the pronunent. facts relating to all the s^ub- 
jeets ho investigate, enabled fiim to proauce a complete 
revolution in botany, and to place it at a height from which 


1 ■! UA«7U9VU film 

ia«aii, and he, to^iJjw with Philip Miller, the celeUrated 
gmener h the Sofiety of Apotbeeaties, Mr. ^ter Coilin' 
eori, and Professor Mortyn the elder, ^ wore aiiparently the 
only acquaintances Limneus succeeded in forming. By 
tins moans he acquired a considerable addition to his 
uulleetions of plants and books. While in Holland ho also 
induced Professor Burrpann, in conjunction with five 
printers, tp undertake the publication of Rumpbius^s im- 
portant ' Herbarium Amboineuse/ nt an ostimat^ cost of 
8t),0.00 florins. 

Unon his return to Sweden ho commenced practice in 
Stockholm as a physician, and with the aid of a pension of 
200 ducats from tbo government, on condition of lecturing 
publicly in botany and mineralogy^ his prospects for the 
lUfure became so satisfactory as to enable liim to marry at 
Midsummer, 1739. By this time his botanical fame had 
spread over all Europe ; the importance of the critical im- 
provements he had introduced into this and other depart- 
ments of natural history had become generally acknow- 
ledged, and his new method of arranging plants by the dif- 
ferences m their stamens and pistils had been adopted in 
many countries, but not in Sweden. Impatient at receiving 
less honour in his own counti-y than elsewhere, he wrote a 
hook culled * Hortus Agerumensis/ arranged according to 
his system, which hepassed off upon Rudbeck, at that time 
promssor of botany at Upsal, as the production of his friend 
noth man n, w'ho however hud no further hand in it than 
tiiat of wTiting the preface, which was an culugium of Lin- 
iimus and his new system of botany. The book was evcnl- 
nally published under the name of Ferber, and uccora- 
pUshed the object, of the contrivers, for afterwards no oilier 
botanical arrangement was received in Sweden. 

^ Tfom this time forwards the life of Liunrous was one of 
increasing fame and prosperity. Every branch of natural 
luatory was revised or remodelled by him ; books and col- 
loctioiis wero sent to him from all parts of the world; his 
pupils Ilassehjuist, Osbeck, Sparmaiin, Thiuibcrg, KaJm, 
J-oning, and others, communicated to him the result of their 
travels in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. Ho w’as 
named professor of medicine at Upsal in 1 740, ami afterwards 
ot botany ; in 1 740 lie recemnl the rank and title of nrchi 

a f Ais • ... 


. • tiiv mnn, tiiiu iiiiu oi lirCUl- 

f n rV* nobihlv, and took tho 

title ot \on Lmn^;, and by the year 1758’ he was able to 
pnrehase iho estates of Hammarloy and Sofia for 80,000 
Sw'odish dollars, ubovo 2330/. sterling. 

During these eighteen years liis litb was one of incessant 
iabour; bc-sulOiS his practice as a physician, which m\'is cx- 
tcnsiw and lucrative, and his duties as professor, ho pub- 
jishod a most extraordinoiy number of works on various 
branches of natural history. Ilis works upon other branches 
ol natural history wore less impo: tan f than (hose on botany, 
but they all evinced the same ingenuity in classification, and 
that logical precision which has rendered the writings of 
l^innmus so generally admired. 1 n ad^t ion to a large n umber 
ot dissertations, bearing the names m his pupils, and now 
cullectftd under the title of • Aufenilates Acadotuii®,' 
ilio flora, and ‘haunn Succica,’ ‘ Materia Medica.’ eJi- 
tion ofter edition of the * Syslmna Naturm/ and numerous 
ni importance, he produced 

ms Philosophia BotaygpPand ^Sjiecies Plant arum.’ The 
Jormcr, dictated fra^mKick bed, was the be-st iiitroduotiou 
to botany tlmthji^WDon written, and is far superior to the 
nuttierousdai^ns of it which subsequently appeared (Vom 
the peumr his followers. The latter contributed more 
tlmn any work which had before boon seen to place the 
existing knowledge of plants in a clear and intelliffible 
yoim ; the inventiou of generic and specific immes, by rSiich 
every known pUm could bo spoken of in two words, was in 
itsolt a great step towards securing order and perspicuity in 
futare botanical wntings, and the smthndmi and concise 
ariwigcment of referenc4j8 it invehiabte, notwith- 

stending it%oniisfiions, ati « eatisJogUo of die plants at that 
time Viowod wdth reforenoe te the existing state 

of knowleil^e, this book deserm all thp incise w i^cli lias 
been gfven it ; and botanists have, aa if vy oommon con- 
aecohd edition, w;^ich iqi|ma«ed in I7i»i as 
ihe^peW'bf depar^iMj for systematic nomenolatuie. So grout 
is thOi^teportBneokjSjg^ it, thk*. ab edition* chiefly 

cobkistteif;of it imd ^^i*era Plantarum/ incornbtnted 

lit the st^ m^uclaj»ey:wer0 left by JUtMtttehs; buf nearly 
^^passod Ih^u^h the.|«te8S uiuler the name bf t CMex 
IQUS liiinwftitiMl,* collated by Dr. Hermann Eberliard Richter. 


It would never have desednuM had he^boon able tq leave 
his genius and his knowlodgo tq his followers. ■ We by no 
means agree with those who look upon Linumus as a mere 
namer of plants, for there is ample evidence in his writings 
that his mind iK>arcd far above the anility of verbal triflers • 
but he regarded exactness in language as a most important 
means to an end, esijecially in sciences of observaliuii ; and 
wiio is there to say that ho was wmiig? His systtims of 
classification were exc 4 >llcnt for the time when they were 
invented, although now worthless; and it ia never to be for- 
gollen lliat Linneeus regarded tliem merely as temporary 
contrivances for reducing into order the confusion he Ibiiiid 
in all branches of natural history, iScrkapslio believed his 
sexual system of l>otany a near approach tq perfection, and 
so it was as an artificial mode (and its great author re- 
garded it as nothing more) of arranging llie GOOO or 7000 
species he was acquainted with; nltliough it cannot he 
usefully applied to the vast multitudes of planfs with 
which botanists are overwhelmed by the disjcoveries of mo- 
dern travellers. He never attacned the inipurlance to 
it winch has been insbtccl upon by his followers, who, 
iniahle to distinguish between the good and the evil 
of his w'orks, have claimed unbounded respect for every- 
thing that hears the stamp of Linumus. Neither are 
wc deposed to admit the fuirneaH of tho.be critics who com- 
plain of the absence of physiological knowledge from the 
writings of Linnteus; it should be remembci'oa that in his 
time \ery little was known upon tho subject, and that of 
what did npjiear in the books of the day a great deal was 
not likely to attract the attention of a mind which valued 
exactness aud precision above all other things. The most 
.serious charge that l4nnanis is open to is that of indecency 
in liis language; some of his descriptions, it is asserted, 

would innke the most abandoned person blush,* One of 
his greatest admires and panogyrisls has added, ‘ None 
but the most abandoned.’ tiVe have 110 disposition to 
up such a question as this, which is certainly not ww^SrTfor 
public discussion : but we are bound to say that there is 
truth in the allegation, and that the language of Diuuscus 
IS ^moiimcs disgusting for its pruriency and coarseness. 

The domestic life of Linnoeua does not bear examination, 
for it is well known that he joined his wife, a, profligate 
woman, in a cniel persecutionof his eldest son, an amiable 
y oung man, who afterwards succeeded to his b^nidal chair. 
V\ e may smilcTit the vanity which so often breaTs out in the 
wntings of Linnmus* and at the fidgetty anxiety for fame 
which induced him to make use of ]l£>thmann as his .trum- 
peter m the trick of ,the.‘ Horlus Agerumsnsis,’ but such 
an act as that we have mentioned firms a stain upon his 
escuteheim which no talent* however exalted, can wipe out. 

A fter the death, of the younger .Linaems his library and 
herbtt^m were purolmscd for the sum Of mcl by the late 
Su’ Jmes Bdwiml (then Dr*) Smith, and are now in the 
posec^ton of the Ifinnspan Society of London. The her- 
^barmi^ cojE^tamed in three smati cases^ is in good condition, 
and tertnsa most curious botanical antiquity, of great value 
as means of ascertaining with certainty the synonyms 
of file writings of Linnmus. It hak been veiy mhch used 
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[ of a sliim^ reddisfa-whlte, tuarkod on tta middle of the 
throat and on the breast with 
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* bW giveh Itf Misyer, andby^^l^ 
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eoflr^^vo flittt age and tlie moro er lean daftant iimf of 
inciting may \ar> this plumage greatly. , , < ^ 

JThe teadjf however shoum not miget the ehangea of 
dmr tlmt xarrell and oihem have abown to Cake place m 
tne plnmage of birds without change pf fbatber, and inhere 
friciion could hamly have been the agent 

Mr* Selby ahot ihe remarks already quoted* Vto^ 
coeds thus:*-* Mr* Betick howetef* m the Supplemont to 
hie work ou Biitish BiidSp still eoptmuCs to believe m the 
dUiitenee of two distii^t species; for so we must under* 
stand huh (although he has broudht the synonyms of the 
two supposed Species togetherX sj^ce m a note followiiig 
the description and llgure of hts gmtpr redpole, or broan 
linnet, ho Ba)E> that *^it loses the r^hioaot in autumn, and 
r^ins H m spring; in this it diml from the gier linnei* 
wnoso plumage remains the same at all seSscms ** ^ Prom 
Ihs desrrintion of the Gre) Linnet (the usual Noithumbrian 
name of tins bird), as guon in tho first \olume of his work, 
it can bo no other than the common oi blown linnet of a 
particular age, altbough be has attached to it the Liunean 
synonymes of the lesser redpole * li,* continues Mr Selby, 
^ Mr. Bewiok^s observations on the plumage of the liunct 
were made upon caged bade, 1 am not surprised at his 
asserhon of its always retaining the eaxno api^aiance; ior 
1 have repeatedly vended the fact of its hevor acquiring, 
under confinement^ those brilliant tmtii which distinguish 
It at a paorticular period of ihe year when in a stato oi 
Lberty. 1 will adduce one Instance atrikingly to the point 
in quesiiou* tdt ^ojoUe particular purpose of observation, a 
linnet was shot more than two years ago, iowaitU Uie dose 
of summer, when the plumage showed its most perfect 
nuptial tint ; and, happening to be only winged, it was put 
into a cage, whcio it soon became famlliaii/cd to its situa* 
tion, and still continues About the usual time, m the 
autumn of that >car, it moulted, and acqUMed the winter 
dressof tho common linnet, which itbasretamod evei since. 
Without di'^plujmg at the accustomed season any oi the 
brilliant red that adoined it m the wild state.' 

Mr. Belby, who gives m his great work the i|gure« of a 
male bird m summer plumage, and of the nat. sum (pi, 5.s, 
flff and of a fmale, nat. sixe (Ibid , Jtgn 4>, collects tne 
idloaifig sfnontms for this species — 

Fringtlia eannabma, Linn., fiyst i , p. 122, sp 28. 

Oros bee Linotvo, Temm , Sian, eTOrmA^, V. i*, p 364. 


u, V. P 

Greater Redpolo, or Brown Linnet, Mont, Ormh 
Thd Linnet, XowS JPhun, Ot cad , p 6 1 
Greiter Bedpde Finch, Shgiv’s Zool,, v. 9 , p. 516 . 
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l^inota, Gmel, Syst i„ p. 916; 
Orntthf V. 1, p 457, sp. 61. 
ACuiaria, Rail, Syn , p. $6, A 1 , Wtl].,p. 190 ; 
* 1(1 (Ang.), 21 $; Brass, I, P* 131, »9. 

La L'notte ordinaire, Buif , Ots., v. 4, p fift, 


t 1 , U,Pl i^W, l 5 Lf J. 
al<4 


Com men linnet, Rr Bo(ji/.,lfo.l30, Lewin's 
$r- 2, t 63 , JUth , Bm. 3, p« 402, 

Poll, Cat. D<»hU Wato^ 
5|ri«^ t. m. 

Giajr t|iuu< ^r. Btrdi . I, p. 171 

FButoilla Bitniulb^tui, Sbtt 1,^ »ie, 
28, utb.,, m dnttth^r, 1. 1. 
lj>. 82 * 

SM( l»," 21, t 48 

titt Gi'a.lS lAtota 

u, Pi MiTiii, fitbok 

ti»« tub 8r p^ V* 
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5SP^%I’ 

Ur. GimItL il W iMWliilSkri Iftok mi to* ilitda at Xuiope, 

*m*» L» to AtoM Ivutt*. and 

laton to Mr. Wnf tile ae^Di of 

chto^ of {dtotoi*. u*aM0 totltoitlto'waT^ohwOkb 
foi marly emom too^t tMa cpwiM. 

Itotto toto toe Inid varlto to* 
eldOtoally to pSa rdnto t wwtu^ *rito toe #iii» aqd (fito 
to they are wdiatoitr, toe tobaia Ipliif teatod oa jSS 

&h!Sr’ 

leaCbeiB. All um WAmaBa i Mae j Hih^^mvroote eoifitire thau 
oidinaryrtlmfmtSfMm md. Bess^mtU w^theii 
A0^gm^enmia Qm4n Lp* sp 63 ; V^th.* 

7nd.g V. T, p. 460, m 67 ; l» BiwM js BfraspiMirg* Buff , 
C^, V. 4, p. 73: G%rarA ThA* v, U h 134. 

iSeogfc^him jDts/eitefum****Vesy abuiidam lo Bdlaad. 
(Temm ) Very eommew tiuioughout Bntatu, extending as 
- ^ .V (Selb^e) TniU* 


ihr as to the Orkneys, where n is i 

S ^nous m the British Istaists* ove 
urope geneialiy, it is pkmtifqllir 


„ , over the whole of which, sod 
. , piettiufi^rtiip^^ (Gould.) Ei* 

seroum Tn Perbiflu (Keitla Ah^t) 

BMtiaFbod, BiWam resorting to waste 

landsand commonsin tlm ufij|M»r {aii^ where 

It hreeda Assambltiig m winfdr m aery largo Hocks, and 
descending Co the whpiw tbpim bisaa somsin till 

patnng time atimidai^k wm le iwak the uplands. The food 
of the linnet coasRte of amatt vends generally ; those of the 
crucifonn plants are mveuntos* The nest is built in a low 
bu^, most frequently m fturae^ of moss and stklks of grass 
interwoven with wooL and lined with hair and feathers ; 

4 or 5, blmshirWhite dotted with purpltsb^red, (Selby 
prmeipally ) 

The hud is p!o\ incially termed Gteatei Redpolo, Rose Lish 
net. Grey Linnet^ LintwbiK and Lhitio Be Ion is of opmieti 
that (bis ^ecies is the bud namodSd/us by the Latins, and 
kiyl^c (.mgithus) by Aiisfotle, in the IIAeenth chapter ef 
his nineteenth book C Hiet Anim.'). The French and Oe(* 
man names have been mvea above. It is the Faneiio of 
the modem Itoliaus* ana Zhnos and Lltnos hongoch of t%e 
ontient British. * 

The common Linnet |a prtod f<W iR sweet song, and bee 
^tt taught to imhtde iSSm bpaaaW vome. The }lon Damea 
Barrington mentipini the eelebiralid talknm Lintmt at Kun* 
su^on. He heard it repeat the words * rietty hoy * 

Our hmit$ Will only pfbaH a oursoiy noilee ef the oiaer v 
vp^se genemly ec|Md# 6 d ga laanots, 

va5&sS}iiai£:ir4i»!Sf 

Mputol?" » 
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M:pim WMtet to farm it, $s0Mi^ 

tiee^ ground Igi&ro tiiaml.pt» Uau oa^rwH 
jpidtiiss iJSk} ht»t ii|r»fenoi^ lijirmulU^ Iwt itiat 
)WM. The calce re^init^ dler (he exprees^n <ef. (h« m 
^;,ia .nmcli used .to fatten cattle, but .gives a peoiiiiar 

should always he ]^t>ared from Imcn-cloth and n^^^oih, 

. cottoiV ae aa ossenual dtiference exists in Ihe^ nature Of yblmjf%/M^ 

their idhresi which causes that of cotton to prove extroanidy asylum^ There are con* 

imtativm. / Mt^hle ' 

LINZ, the capital of Upper Austria., 48* Id' N« iat., gee. including 

jnnd 14® 17' B. long., is agreeably situated at the junotioh mmo a^^ai^t HsSftPli ft ,»* 

<l^>hc Traun and tho Danubo, over which latter river ihert depjdd|i(t, 1^ ^B^dweis in Bo* 

.& a wooden bridge 8G4 feet long. It is divided into benm^ Istet^tnriia^igatioh of the; 

four sections, viz. the town and . the throe suburbs. The Dahuhd ^ Ppa Inoiider 

old town consists of one long street and is of much less to 4eien4 JUfUt was '4\to»isdjhi*^^S^^o 

extent than the suburbs. There are four gates and tliree execution orfa jmAytt^^ mtitrtiiioii ihrpnledr by Mio 
squares, in the largest of which there is ‘the Pillar of Aixdtduhh 0^ ^ ‘ ' 

the Trinity,* erected by Uic Emperor Charles VI. in 1723, LlpN» Bbglisb iwiue .toitbb^'^ in ’wbichjW|lii* 
and also two fountains. It is on the whole well built, vomus jfevbmpttii^ is g^e.MyjjiHansidoi!^d^t^ be tli jMk t 
for which it is not a, little indebted to several fires, after perroot: of tl^ Qhr^l' Lioitas sgM &b 

which the parts destro}^ed Iwivc been always much tm- of thf^ Hoipajr^ (Lea.' and LibWeSI) OT 

proved ; this was especially the ease after a very great flro Italigna (Xed»eba, pSnbsW : Xl^ hf ^h^i ^i^hish ; L?o» 
ill 1800, which consumed the county hall, the castle, and of the Pieneh (Xtoa/^l LftwW JwJW 

many otlior buildings. Tiierc arc seven chuvehos, the of tlte Germans 'Hio nj^fe is, as a 

largest of which is the cathedral, formerly belonging to tho general rule, ortiam^ted a ihanei the female Us no 
Jesuits. Other remarkable buildings are the government* , such imtainent. ' / , ^ 

house, the new county hall| where the pmvincial estates meet, | 

Oroakisation. 
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id. Tli^ 
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iMim ineluding 


soma tdwemt vlluUaa.' m It ».y place of C^MSi- ' 

'in Bo-^ ' 

benm ai^.m bteamTiiangatioh of the; 

0anu^'4i^,f®|scJf 'SkA^.|W8^ ' 

to P^\ v^i^l JUni^, was y'liosisnyfcy ^tlie 


Danube 

to 4omn4 . 


and tliree execution fewifltaitfojft ih.ironlim by Mio 

Pillar of Aix4t4ukb of ", , / ; ’ 

[. in 1723 , English iww .toitho^^ in tybich Jjagii* 

rell built, vomus imvbiQlitniadt is be tliiSHbt 



Rkclptm) of X.imi. 

Tlie organisation of tb^ion is treated of m the article wards oNwehty figer*^'It the pmlbtignjiion 

Fems, vol. X., and th^^ffaer is requested to bear in mind backwar4s in the ertifniu^ of^betion, of tba;hfiw|ituc^w;. ' 
that the short dess^fRoiis under the figures of the class of the maxillary bonqa to the ia^e transte^e/Ihie^Ji^ 

(p. 218) are rnivfm^A; flg, 1 being from the foreibot, and attained by ibelebfPnal or supmor.mworlWtmA^^ 

Jig. % (Vom the him! foot. In addition to tho ]>Dints there in the tiger tti^'^asa] prcuiesses oC,4^ pa%ilt^^ 
stated ’Sfc ftinst draw atlention to the following. There arc, extend nw'^r to the p * 

it appears, disliqguishing characteristics maraing the dif- bones than onO-lbiid b^ariiiic£ aa^^ of. 

^ forenees between tho skulls of the Lion and Tiger,* and I it by two-ibwds, ^n' a' Straight 

.Mr. Owen e]qf)lainod these to a meeting of the Zoological or angular $omc* 

Socicty of liondon (1834), when several crania of these two what poinif^ '8h4s whSclTpiSfelm the lion 

\ species were «xl>d)ited. He adverted to tbe distinctions badwnci|t.(^ 
pointed out by Cuvier in tike ' Oismem Fosstlesi' atkd re* in the form of M tifrtigbr is dis* 

marked on rite first of tb^, v\z, the stdtightniiSB of the poSed.tO natroih 4owfrW|<fW^ sqmewbbt triati* 

outline in tife lion from ^be'h^Spaee of the postorbitel prat |Mlof, ahile in fbe js to^tds a Square 

^ ceases the end of the nssm^b'Cxiinsa in one direetion,' and to Miapei lii^he . 

.■the occiput ill Iheother, a9l[)ot'.bdt0gin all. J0ases>nvai table; 'cdTlim 
but he legiurded'ifajh s€^ud^dkrincti<hl-^the ihvtieni 

^ the ihtierhrldtal spa9 in the ^lion : and ' .ili in tlie disrihot'' semi^'' 

'' tiger *^aS'bemg.mofd^^i«>it and ep^ Heipeintea and in:-. 

■ 'oai'hoWoTer'a distMion 0hv^ hod nim%m^r^ing to hit :tmh8ver$e".diwi'' ' 

JMef, boon publithecl 'whloh is, be observed, well marked, W^Mlpb Ui '■' 

l^lld'Wtiich'apiirm to te>aonttawt ; for h| foMiA it to piw* WWlshtpi's' tbStVJ^h ' Wraiiaihi'iere 

..W ibo whole of the skjulls'of ih^,animais 

;itrbleh be^ had examined, including ten of the Ikm; and bp- exomtobdV tioriS% Asiatii^i'whilst 






thinkti! 




IP'W^iettetti . 

f ■it;i»i'‘*^w^in*«tftce’'bot'’' ' 


vion m 


till* 

,4tria litritcT*^ Jiiw- 
jrHy 'i*i' Liow^s 

f,f iif^il hiiving 

^ "Ifi' t)air of the tait 

|b4 

, , , .lilciliiflfm^d flduti Acs his tail 

;^li that tii^lien punctured 

- * ipi^ee ip.mv from the 

n6tio<?d the obli- 
/iftU % t enturies till Slumen- 
ikt the la<lt commentators, Hcyno 
for instance, bad notii^d the opinion above stated, rcrtvcd 
it (now about tweiity-*ix years since). Blumenbach having 
verified the accum^ of Didymus Alexnndrinus as to the 
fact, though he did not admit the commentator’s induction. 
JJltimcnbach described the prickle as small, dark-coloured, 
bard os horb, placed in the, very tip tbe Lion's tail, sur- 
rotiuded at its base by ‘an ttuh^lar fold of the skin, ami ad- 
hering firmlvto a 'sil^t!,tiit;.fo^cle of a glandular appear- 
ance. But 6luiponbafftiremarfced,lhitt th^se parts \vere so 
luinute* and UiG emalt hofi^y apoX W' buHed in the tuffc of 
hair, that the to it by^ tlie antient scholiast 

can only be regard^' as imaginary, Ajjaiu, nocoiding to 
Mr. Woods, tlie subject appears to b^ve slumbered till 
1 829, whoa M, Deshnyes announced ,f(vlr*e; des l$ct\ iVbi., 
voh xit.) that he had foimd\.tho pricklbdieth of a Lion and 
Lioness which died in the French menagerie, and dcscribe<l 
it as a liltlo nnil or horny production, nbout two lines in 
longth, presentuig the form of a small cone, a liltlo re- 
curved upon itsolf, and adhering by its base <j[ily to the 
, skin and hot to the last caudal verUirat ftova which H tvas 
separated by a apacu of two or throe lines. From that 
perfbd Mr, Woods sulfored no opportunity to escape him of 
examining tbe toils of every Lion, living or dead, to which 
he could gain access; buLin no instance had ho succeeded 
iu^^nfling the prickle till the sjiecihidH which was then 
the commitleewas p|[aeed in hhi hands, witlun half 


^ ^ VW the Wail 

^Ith a hroad base, Mr. 

^ * W^abwrvWf tltlii^tWas atat^ m a note In the < Erfiii- 
jurgh Philosophfeal Journal,’ wberd a translation '0f Blu- > 
W-bbeh given, fhat'fl claw or prickle had 
also bebh tmset^bd bjr the Wilof hf thai; tvork on ibe ^tail of 
a l<i<^ari:h No^^n struettite libWevbf tiiraa derecM by 
'Mr. Woodi tn a livii^ indivtdtinl in the Society's mena- 
In the leopard ^erefbre, as in the Ihm, it ab)wars to 
m only pccilionaily present. In both it is seated at tho 
bxtrome tip of the tail, and is altogether unconnected with 
the iehdinal eaudal vertebrai From tbe itarrowrwws end 
shape of its base, the circumference ef which is by for too 
ituali to allow of its being fitted like d cap upon the end of 
the fail, it ap))eaircd to Mr. Woods rather to be inserted info 
the skin, like the bulb of a bristle or than to ad- 

Irere to It by the margin, as described by M. V^ghayes. 
Neither the published obsemt ions of that ;joologist nor^ 
tho disco\*ety theri communicated to tho Society could, it^w 
was observed, throw any light on the existence or structure 
of the supposed glandular follicle noticed by Blumenbach. 

Mr. Woods cohclUded by ^pemarking fhnt it is difficult t(» 
ccmjccture tho use of these prickles, their opplic at ion as a 
stimulus to anger being of course out of the question ; but 
he observed that It could not be very important, for, to say 
nothing of their small size and envidopment in the fur, the 
majority of individuals, in consequence of the readiness with 
which the part is detached, are de]n*ived of it for tho re- 
mainder of their lives, (ZooL Proe^ 1832.)* 


_ animal, andwhile 
aitiaf^hed to the skin, 


an hour after its ronvoval 
yet soft at its base whotJo it haii , 

He described it as formed of oorneous^matter like au ortli- 
rmry nail, ab^aoiiidiKroughout^e greater part of its length 

'knd at 'ihe other cx- 
holIMv, ijrtti h i?tUe:'eipanfIed. Its shape was 
^ heifttp'nbarty foe one-third of its 


a very obtuse 
j, and i^rv^ards swelling 
Ita ts^ihaflon. It was 
i6Rt:,tTS ^fintifoVt^f{th, which did 
'hs of an It was of a 
hditrty at the 

' f:ei^#diild lead to the 
with 

wi^ which it became 



iti' the 



rrirklei, at llie enS of Unn*it»»U. (Bl(im<^n1>acli.) 

EniiWulation, it is slated, prevents tho developmcnl of 
the mane ; and the Lion so routilaled is said never to roar. 

GKOGTlVPlIlCAt PtSTUlBUTION. 

The true Lions belong to the Old World exclusively, 
and they were formerly widely and plentifully diflused; 
but at present they are confined to Asia and Africa, and 
Ihoyave becoming every day more and more scarce in those 
nuartors of the globe. That Lions were once found in 
Kurope tbero can be no doubt, Thus it is reconlcd by 
Herodotus that the baggage ^raefs of the army of Xerxes 
wore atiacked by Lions in the country of the Pmonians and 
Crestonmi, on llicir march from Acanthus (near tho penin- 
sula of Mount Athos) to TUernic, aflerwanls Thessnionira 
(now Saloniki); the camels alone, it is slated, wore at- 
tacked, other beasts remnining untouched ps well ns men. 
The .same historian also obscrves'*?fif?>t the limits in Europe 
within which Lions were then found were the Nesstis or 
Nestus, a Thracian river nmning through Abdera, and tho 
Achblous, which waters Aearnania. (Herod,, vii,, c. 12,')- 
120,Sebweigh©ttsev; and see the article Athos,P.. 23.) Aris- 
totle (vi, 31) soys that the Lion is in fact an animal but little 
known, * In the whole of Europe, for example, there ate no 
Lions, except between the AcheUms and the N easus.’ Again, 
the same ouilmr (viii,, xKvUi., 33 of Scaligor p division) mtm- 
ttmAa, Europe aa abundant in Lions, and especially in that 
pih^Weliiibetween theAchclous and Nessus ; apparently 
<5tfpyiiig the statement of Herodotus. Pliny (viii, IS) does tho 
sime, avid adds that the Lions of Edrope are stronger than 
of Africa and Syria. Pausuidas copies the same story 
a#to the attack of the Lions en the ^toelsof Xerxe.H ; ami ho 
etikteS m'oreot'er that Lboe efrea dweudod. iutbi the plains 
kt; the foot of Olympnt^ which; separates Macedonia from 
Thessaly, and ihaLlMyilameSr a esdebrated athlete, a con- 
itemporary of Darius SFotlittif stew one of them* although ho 
Was unarmed.' The pmage in Oppsan iii. 22) 
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eonsideiN^ M iadioKfine (<b« ex^vt^OMp/lkin 
thfe Pattu^e^'Mi *ilw 


vhich 

jyGoiwi^'i!{>i>' 'kffks'of 

Mj^mf^Lkn in ibgt Jocali^, 


.---,. , /-f'ti. 

wi^if l<w j*bws plaiafr YUr w ftarfle Mff " 

fAiirii adplieit to sa Aiiownikft wer, eitfadr by Wei'j'or ofr l 

ttei^tWw of the ttonwribiB^ * , - . | J 

KtJr !« Etitopd tW,i>nIjr j»rt ofthe wrM ftwn *hi^ *lto j 1 
feM of the ii«a has dlnSjiwapBd. JUoia* aw ii« WfW to,Js 
b4 found In Egypt, Pkleafine, Of EkJh, »•»» 
wwo ovid^iitly far from Uncommon. The Ir^Kjwtlt a^ytoni 
to th« Lion in Iho Holy Scripture* and lha vatioin Hwmw 
torms ;thefB used’ to dnitinguish the different Ugrt aM 
of the ahimal (soo particnlarly Jtfr., li.i 38; JS^ek., xg.! 

ii., J3i Tia* Oor, a little Lion oi- Lion^^helji: 
wXto t 3; iPstiim xcU 13; /Vov.. XiX., &c.; tm 
miphir, a weaned Lion, that i« aVlo to leave the 
anil hunt prey for itgelfr iVoA.i ii.» 12» 3ec. ; a IWl* 

gTOVn etrong Lion, the moat general name: Jhk*t 
X., 16 ; Psahn xci. 13 ; /Vw., xxvi., 13 i ^^osc<l^ v. 14 ; Xiii> 7$ 

^rrei, shacoi, a Lion in his prime, a hUok Lion; Job, iv,, 

10; P;W.,XKX., 30: «r^, La!>A,a.fetociou8 or angry Lion; 
compare the Greek //*?, Xte: rco ako Job^ iv. 10, 11# ^c.)i 
, prove a famUiarity with the habite of the race. Even lu 
Asia generally, with the exception of some countries be- 
tween India and Persia and some districts of Arabia# these 
magnificent beasts bavo, as J^uvier observes, become com- 
paratively rare, and this is nOt to be wondered at. To say 
i-iotlnng of the immense draughts on the trace for thelloipau 
arena.— and they were not inconsiderable, for, as Zimmer- 
man has shown, there were a thousand Lions killed at 
Rome in the space of forty years, ♦•—ponulation and civiliza- 
tion have gradually driven them within narrower limits, 
and their ueslruction has been rapidly worked in modern 
times when fire-arms have been used against them instead 
of llie bow and the spear. The African Lion is annually 
retiring before the persecution of man farther and farther 
fix»m the Cape." Mr. Bennett {Tower Menagerie) says of 
the Lion : * His ftue country is Africa, iu tlie vast and un- 
Irtidden wili^ of which, from the immense deserts of tUo 
noi-tb to the trackless forests of the south, ho ueigns su- 
preme and uncontrolled. In the sandy deserts of Arabia, 
in some oit the Wild districts of Persia, and in tlie vast 
jungles of Hindoikn, he still maintains a precarious foot- 
ing ; but from the classic soil of Greece, as well as trom the 
whole of Asia Minor, both of which were once exposed to 
his ravages, he bai® been utterly dislodged and extirpated.* 

Ltoks" of the Old Would. 



Zoologists generally dktinguisli the Lion by its uniform 
yellow colour, the tuft of hair at the end of the (ail, and 
the mane covering tJ^e hei*d and .shouldors of the male. 
This tat ornaraenl, as weshtiU presently see, is very much 
reduced in one variety* with which wo have lately been 
inudo well acquainted by Captain Smee; indeed so scanty 
is it that it hardly deserves the name of a mane at all 
If Wo go back to an oaely period, W'e shall find varieties of 
this great cat, usually considered as the strongest of the 
family, depending oii the, greater or less intensity of colour 
for the most part, mentioned by autient writers on natural 
history. ’ Thua Aristotle (ix. 44) distinguishes two kinds of 
Lions, one rounder Ihairtbc other (frrpnyyvXwrtpov), and 
which has the mano lap curled (oiXorptji^fpov), which 
ho states to be the most Timid (duKor^por) ; the, other longer 
and with a Well-developed mans which 

is iiioi:e courageous, Pliny (vUi. 16) remarkt 
that the Lion is most noble when a ipone covers Ms imek 
and shoulders; and WalaO (loc. cit.) alludes 
Lion, the ofispring of a inopstrous <jpnpexion. (* Loeni pr#- 
c^)iia generdftiias, tUHO <!up edlla krmosque veaU«nt jub^. 


_Jcnim H»tateoohtih8»jt« Quoiwo^ 

generaverc, insigni bbc eoreut.*) In Africa, he^ goes <jn to 
remark, such coUnexiqus ^ 


iualium paHus, jfarie fieigafpis 
aiu volup^;1^ mfseeulc wlwnj^ 
earing* that Africk » alwk» pi^l 
the same pbap&r Plipy, 

Lions andl meir bob 

ropeufs ttrk observation Aiwfle, 


fii vf <om } 


mamlSw w 

hbw. la 

SuropcHn 


the mane MtorW. 

diffitr llriun 1 $k|» «iir tlW. 
colour bf ty akin tmft , 

varietiea: tnticeS^^ Xeo a! 

with AfiieabSly^llm 
tingukh any; 'ifmaties*- bp 
tipn: jfef hf 8|i^ 
ilty in tUMeemf W lifiM I . * 

Indi^ Jai|lan« 
warmer pMrta of / * * - 

Thtaoe,' ,s ^ r,’V' 

PennaAt C Hist, Quadr./ art edkiauJt.lWeaw ta emBCide 
in opinion with Bu3^* Idbnuaisf#, 
mentionsne %tinoti<inii and aassrtW'W Keixna ■ nn in-, 
habitant of most parts of A&icar OM larely 4# tbs oM parts 
of Asia, such as India andPwlaf and a ^ are still nmt 
with in the deserts between Bai^t end Bassorah, on the 
bulk* of the Euglinto8> "iebuhr *h® jltpw ttem 
among tb, aoiauil* of Arabia ; but tk»ir pmef country ts 
Africa, vbeie ifaeir la tbe lariraat,, <tbeir numbers 
gieatett, and thair rage more tamepaouB, baing inliaiped 
by tbe ioftoenee of a .btuning aim. siyon a most arid sui). 
Doctor Fryer «ys that 'timae of Irtaia are feeble and 
Cowardly. In the interior pfrto. amidet.tbb scorched and 
desolate deserts ^ ZJaara, »r Bllethilger^ they reign sole 
masters; they lord it over eaerabeMt; and Uwir courage never 
meets with a check,. wb«re tie idliimte keoM mankind ot a . 
dktence ; tbe neirw they appn>*eh tbe inbabllauts of t)w . 
human race, the less theigivrage, or., rather tbe greator is. 
their timidity; they bav’e,. often exiteiencod tlw onoqttal 
combat, end finding, that there musts a boin^ supejtot 
them, commit their mages with moto cauboni a Oftelcr ; 
climiUo again has the same eibet; .bbt .in tlie burotogj ■■■ 
deserts, amere rivers and fi,unteina.ase denied, they live. in ia... 
a perpetual fever, a sort of madness fisted to every imln;^..;f' 
tliw meet with.' * ■■ ' ■ 

1%. Leach raised 4he form te tl^t rank ef a genu, bhdifHr 
the name of Leo< c v - '. 

M. Lesson, in bis ^ MmuwI’ (b^7i) 
vis. the Lien cf Bmibaiy, tlw tAiV «v Sen 
Persia or Arfl^,md tpe J,itelt til Ate f 
Cuvier (* Ome At|biud/ ms. teat 
tbe bead of •the gitete.fttoo,rf 
Linm)' and dearnite* ^ ** 
yellow ootoat, tb, faKt of haiE.{at.i|iiia, 
mane wbudi ooviars tb* bean, 
male. ‘Itisi’centiniiM.Ciuni^i'^^f 
eourogatens of, the fitfifnala i^f Wir. • 
aver idl tbe nattaAT tHaiifStei#*'h 
the proaent M.liaarte e ewl ilM ' 

..bouri.»pertaaiAsi4.’ ■. .■.= 

M. TtprMi, in Hia ‘ b|m90^^#Au<| 

pties wdet Peftr Xi«vna{inel3^.ii|Ml 
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.d hyi fdf of 0 more 

mta ioM Mich, and 

imd Inai^olfthifltwil. ^ 
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.jJ' 

n«iH^ 

mtM^ . 

ftiid th$f 

foiocmtii ttii fmmiditblda Thff Pt. ^ 

thtt * Blui» and* the m^V Ikto^ atidl U iem» mdaad that 
thm U i ' blacii? manM* one 6f whibb. atdcompanied 
by ht^ Lianaw, Mri Bdrhtott to hm anoottuterod m 
Ins fiayets Ui Afrieiu (Beo fwt) 

HabttSt Chac% Bvrchdil voU ob^ervaa, that 

' King of tha Forcat ia a title iiot very «t)>pltfbb1e to an am 
ml which ha, at loaat* novel met butoii the iilamsy noi 
did lio iHcf meet with one in dtty of the foVe^ wheie ho 
had hctn Tlio lovf odver that oteeps along the eide^ of 
s^iCtims, the patohei that ipaik the apiinga or the rank 
gi iss of the yalloy, seem to be the ah^tei which the Afncaii 
Lion (oi tho most payt sOeki Of the strength of ihia 
\,mcty WO have most oxtiaordmary examples on rccoul. 
'J 0 carry otTa man^^nd there two dismal uoconntsof this hor 
I ihle fact, winch there is no reason to doubt,— appeals to be 
a icat of no difhcuU) to this powerlbl biute Inm ed v\ hen 
VC find that a Capo Lion seised a botfei in his mouth, and, 
though the legs diaggod upon tho jpound, soemod to caiiy 
hi i off With the same ease as a cat does a rat, leaping ovei a 
hiood dike with hor WAthout the least difficulty, - that 
another, and « ytWtftg One tee* conveyed a hoiso about a 
nnl0 ftbm the spot wfiwo he bad kiRwl it— and that a thud, 
wlneti had carried ojf a tj^o-yeat old beiftn, was followed on 
the^peoi, or track* <W (fed hours by horsemen, uhen it ap 
peered that throughout the whole distome the carcass of 
the {Miifetwaa en^ofied ef pMee dlecmreted td have touched 
thcj{rowad,*«ii^thvtfenoi^ of a man shrinka mle lusignifl- 
cudSs as a ^ There seems to bo 

an Idea tMd^iha fiftm pfe#j»a mwh PW t hat bo thi'« as 
It may, the mhabiifMhf emMhih dlmt^ mvw, It apneois, 
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70 n1)«s tiiMa Aia Mfe it lOOtintURA takes a 

direriiOatMiiKli Mid teUtts AttkadiWiAMof 14 miles to 
the soulh, alone the baa, of Mat aanortawto u a pUce ealM 
' OngOmum^lwMIMd^hMl^^ tat|ia im eontala* 
mg ie»r«h»etl ffliW WOM HaI.MM M^do^itorm 

W«if*l^r4llfciill^ 

^ apsesOsatlibsiiiikim* 


iHld# aye supported ig fetk^ ftw-ks ot poles, and (hejhe 

# wee twrrs or plaifbrw on yhmh the huts aro con* 
,Tbe imrost^nme m from the giound. ami 

hobjls ten huts $ tlie stcopd, about eight (bet h^b, Jiss thu o 
huts; iSNs the upper story, if n m^y he so esllod, remains 
fbuca The aaoent to tfaei^ is made by notches out m thu 
stmportittg jKilf Sto knd the huff are budt with twigs tbah hod 
wBE stiaa, aud wilt contain two persons coevetucmly. 
Tfa^ travellme had previonaiy vuutod several deserted vil- 
iaXas sitmlaily built between the Moiiqua and LcutWsn 
livers, as Well as tU othei places* But these weie elected 
on stakes about eight feet above the giound and about forty 
feet square* larger m some places, and containing about 
seventy or eighty huts Xb mhabitauts ait, it is staUd, 
tmder the shade of these platfeims during tho da), and 
refiie to flm elevated huts at inghl * 

The gcAcial piey of the African Lion eonsists ol the 
larger herbivorous quadiupeds, very fewof whuh it is unable 
to master, and it ja a soveic scourge to tho feimer, who is 
ccmacquently evurou the look out for lions, and gcnoinny 
4 most imperturbable and unerring shot. lUuugli luoital 
aecldents fion^uontly happen m these hnntingH, tlio cool 
spiHlsman seldom fells of using his iifle with effiLct. Lions 
when roused, it heems, walk off quietly at first, and if no 
cover M near, and they are not nursued, they giadually 
mend their pace to a trot, till rnrh \e leaehed a good d & 
(anoe, and then they lieund away Tlietr demeanour upon 
these otcasions has been clesiiibcd to us by eye- witnesses 
to be of a careless desci iption, as li they did not w ant aim), 
but if piessed, were leady to ilf^it it out H thev aie pin- 
sued closely, they turn and couch, genei ally with thou faiCH 
to the adveisai) , then the nerves of tho spoiUmiii aic 
triod If ho mcoilociod and master of his cufk, the well 
directed i ifU* ends the scene at once , but it, in the (lutti i oi 
the moment, tho vital parts aie trussed, or tho ball passe 4 
by, leaving the lion unlmil, tho mfuiutcd beast iicqucntlv 
Charges on bis enemies, deuliog desfructfeii aiotind Imo 
This however is not always Iho case, and a shady im 
shrinking dijxntment has, m moio inStHiuea^than ono, 
saved the life of the liuntoi. Mr Borcbcll givet> an infer 
!,^ing account m bis AHhaU tiaiols of hts conhoufuig otic 
of tho«>e animals * 1 he doy was vx< eedingly pleasant, aud 
there was not a cloud to bo seen Foi a mile or two, we 
tiavellcd along the brinks of tho nvei, which, in lias pait, 
abounded in tall ufet rushes The dogs siomcd miuh » 
enjoy plow hug about, and oxammmg cveiy bushy pUuc, 
and at list nu t with home object among the rushes \\hi( h 
causid them to hit up a moat vtlu^uuut and dctciunnul 
bilking We cxplortd the spot with caution, is wesn 
p(ih»d, fiom the pwuhar tone of Ihour baik, that it wis 
what wo suspcctwi it to he,— lions Having cncouiagnl 
the dogs to diht tlum out, a task which they pcifoinu'd 
with qicut willingiu S'!, wc had a full view of antuoinuius 
black’itiamd lion and honoHS. Tho laUcr was actiiouiv 
for a minute, is she made hci escape up the lucik uiidt i 
the ioncealment oi the tushes, bat the lion came stcadil 
ferward and stood slil) to look at U4 At this moment wc 
felt OVI situation not hee fiom danger, ns the Htnmal sciutcd 
prepaung to spring upon us, and wo woic standing 011 (he 
haA, at tho distant < of orilv a fi‘w vaids from him, iw st oi 
us being on foot andunamud, without an} visible possibdiiv 
of escaping. 1 bad given up my lioiso to tho hunters, and 
was'OU foot myaolf, but there was no time for fear, and if 
was ifeeleits to attempt avoiding Inm* • . * I stood 
woU upon my gUiUd, holding niy piatbla in my hand, viith 
my dngtr upon the tugger; and those who had mnsktMs 
kept themselves piepart^ m tho same manuoi. But dt 
lliis instant Ibo aoga boldly flew m between us and tin* 
Iton/and stfmmiuhug him, kept him at bay by tbcu vio- 
lent and iWi^tiie barking The cuuiagc of those faithful 
animate was moat admuable they advanced up to the etdu 
oflhsrlliiahoast, and stood making tne gtoaiosUlamour 
ih hfe mde, without the least appearance of Aar* The hon, 
emmciima of his strength, remained unmoved at ihdir noisy 
attempts, and kept his head tuinod towards us. At ono 
moment the deg^ peioeivmg bis Oye thus engaged, had 
advahoed eloae to his feet, and seemed as if thoy would ac 
tually seme hold of him ; but they paid doaity for their im 
pni^ee, for, without duKxmipoaing the nugostic and sU odv 
attitude m which he stood fixed, be merely moved his paw, 

* Sea * rnaUt ASMi SmM ISSSi wA Hu^dmufn 'Wau 

S«ib|»»iKl aSveamivi lntWutrtioror Ooiitliera AOIca,* wbom tho lomUr 

im wacttbyWr Moitw 
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at (ko insiant, J behold two lying dead. In doing 
iliis Jie nitiido so little exertion, that it ivas scarce])' pcrcep- 
tihlo by what nteai)» they bad ho^n killed* Ot tbu time 
’which we gainc l by the vntorferonce of the dogs, not a 
luoinout was lost : wc dred upon biin ; one of the balls wont 
ibrongh his side, just between the short ribs, and the blood 
begun la How, but the animal still remainod standing in 
the satne position. AVe had now no doubt that he would 
spring upon us: every gun was instantly reloaded ^ but 
hap]>ily we were mistaken, and were nut sorry to sec him 
iiiovi^ ijiiictly away, though I had ho]>ed in a fow minutes Iq 
have boon enabled to take hold of Ins paw without danger*’ 
Even where the hunter has been seized with a panic and 
pursued, a timely recovery of svlf-possession has .saved him, 
a^rmuin relates that Jacob Kok af Zee-koeadvier, one day 
Wklknig over hi*, lands with his loaded gun, unexpectedly 
met a lion. Being an excellent shot, he thought himself 
pretty cerluin, from the position in which he was, of killing 
it, and therefore bred his piece. Unfortunatoly he did not 
recollect that the charge had been in it iftr some timu, and 
, c.onseciueutly was damp ; so that his piece hung fire, and 
the ball Iklliiig short, ontcred the ground close to the lion. 
In consequence of this he was seized with a papic and took 
directly to his heels ; but bcio^ soon out of breath and 
closely pursued by the lion, he jumped up on a little heap 
of stones, and there made ||ttand, presenting the butt end 
of his gun to his adversary, Tally niisolvod to defend his life 
as well us he could to the ulinost. This deportment hud 
such an cfTcet on his pursuer, that he also made a stand, 
and lay down at the distance of a few paces from the heap 
of stones, seemingly quite unconcerned. Jacob, in the 
mean time, did not stir from the spot ; besides ho had in 
his Hight unfortunately' dropped hU powder-horn. At 
length, after waiting a good half-hour, the hon rose up, and 
at first wont very slowly, and step hy step only, aft if ho had 
a mind to staal off; but as soon as ho got to a greater dis- 
tance, ho began to bound away at a nveat rate. There is 
hardly a book of African travels which duos not teem with 
the dahgoqji atid hair-breadth escapes of the lion-hunters, 
and hardly ono that does not iucludo a fatal issue to some 
engaged lu this hazardous sport; but our limits will nor 
allow us to enter into further details on this part of the* 
subject, and wo must refer to such works for accounts — and 
they are very intcresling — of the different modes of destruc- 
tion employed against tins powerful beast, from the ]iclsoncd 
arrow of the Butihinan to the riffe of the colonist. 


- nmlly dnrker aftti tho oKt0n»iy& the 
LAiVican.:; Hojgnicis a tou/f/li/ riif of fkisj Seij^lJon, 
axecnted'by Harvety, in the * Tower Menajgoi’i^, fniS a yeiy 
fine specimen btUe hiere than tire yeM oR tiien in that 
eohection^tit catiy by tho keepM ’fjhiS Qld tion,’ Tho 
nittgnificent dovelopmohi uf tlw natait^ is'rofy striking/j^ 
this flgm’e. ' 



Lioa (uiaue (juit© fujl, dcwloiicd) from Kaalorn Astio, with Lionus*. 


The Peman or Arabian Xtow.— This is stated to he dis- 
Unffuulittble by the pale Isabella colour of tho fur, and those 
which have been exhibited in England as Persian Lions 
owtainly bear out this remark; but Captain Smeo, to whose 
interesting paper we shall presently have to call attention, 
observes that the Pemun Urn exhibited at the Surrev 
Zo^.otfical Gardens seemed to him to differ but little from 
hiiivtdualH known to he brought from Africa. (Seethe 
next section.) 
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jiM 1 :fifl^n in iiwmWr, Wt of which tlie longest reacW 
arjil / ii6wJy (o tho ei»n?, , In the Jlfrtcof^ Lim these vibri?(S€& 


Persia near pttiWaii (iuTf | arrf j'ij^plaflte<i in a darSter f^poChut tliis spat ijs leas <ich nod. 


:,Pl!r|?liavfl l^SkenV at^4 


tp. itho an yiro*i« of Jf I eSlo; ^iid 

cioa of JLiou nf ,\vh%h ^ , . , , 

'which they regarded as k ditferoni i&p©«?ieii Iroin that which 
is ^pimd oyer the .mtoiw pf; Africa. , the T-ioh of Arabia 
hos weitberthe cb4i'%<o^orjUo“'‘^‘‘ 
of, tl^B ptjier, ^When v 

cuoliiif^ rather 
wh^h wordhr the Xj®Ht7*na; . 

th i rsti ' bult ^ hi » " !ftd,, iti 
eonine^on 
woman, or 


whioii i« 

j^rcaiyea a man» a 
a altop. tie makes 
'‘atiself. ^ien 
iy horsemen, 
net, delb'ndtiimself, unless 
t ii, V i - - bf safety by Itigjht; In snch 

a cas^ nd;ianf'0y ona iftau and teit* him to bis 

jt ' bnuroge more than stiec^th, tbit be wants, 

^^dad from X7t<i tb 1 74 7/ would have 
\ aiteit::^r^kjng,bm lidice, in V^nt, if his 
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blow 


the spe- 1 and is onjy partiaHy bounded by a paler space. In both 
■ - “ ^ * the points Of inseitiOn of tbo moustax^bes am darker than 

the surmndjng parts. Captain Smeedoes not speak with 
certainty of the Compamlive form of these two varieties: 
hut be states his impression to be that the. Lion of Guzerat 
is comparatively more rouoded and bulky body, and 
rather shorter in its limbs ; and that il» head especially is 
shorter, has less of the square form which distinguishes the 
open face of the inalb Afrirau l^ion, and is mofu rounded oit 
the forehead. But, as he observes, this differeuco may bo 


^ ,^;Upon 
[UcUch their 


off witlvhisV>tcy;rtiut-y 

an Arab riina atftarVhii, 
which 

he t&wnm% aiid 



wr 


*Wo iawj 


pierced >iih a blow 
wounded by «K Wtfer.^ 
0!iyfer, ^ ff^e individbatii 6f this 


iv, „ ^Ityicr, * S'^e mdividttttie Of this 

race in the Bagdad,;, they had 

been there:, ftve and had. bc^lPtakcn yeUa^: fii the 
eruvirons of Hassota; fliero were thjfee mato' and two fe- 
males ; the former wOre, a Ut)!© larger than llic latter ; and 
all much resembled the AAlmi a|^cibs,‘ excepting that 
tlioy were smaller and had no rnahe. We w^ere assured 
tluit they wbvor had any, and that no lion of those countries 
had ojio. Wc have oftcji regrottod that we did not ask the 
ptu ha for two of then), in oraer to a close comparison with 
the African species, and to satisfy ourselves whether the 
lion of 7Vrahia ought to bo regarded as a species distinct 
fiom the, other, or as a degenerated race.’ 

In GriHilh’s Ouvior s "li^gne Animal ’ there is a notice 
Unit a manclcss and brownish coloured species of Felu, 
largifi’ than a Lion, had been exported to bo forwarded from 
Nubia to the Frnhkfort Museum. 

In December Captain Walter Smeo exhibited to a 
mooting of the Zoological Society of London the skins of a 
Lion and Lioness killed by him in GuzernL and selected 
iVom eleven obtained there by hinj, eight of which he had 
lirought to this countiy. This Lion, he stated, is distin- 
guished from those previously known by the absence of a . ^ _ , „ . ^ 

iii AiK! (ithat is, it ^ inaneless as compared with other Lions), j had seen them previouMy to his commg among theni. The 
fiom jtiio siiies of ueek and shoulders, the middle line } cattle were frequently carried off or destroyed, but this they 
of the back of the ttibk. being alone furnished with longer j at'tributerl to Ttfj^ers: Captain Smee however observes, that 
‘ ■" ■ ‘ ... ' does not exi.st in that part of iho country. Those 

natives to whom the Lions w^«?ro known gave them the imuic 


bhiefly owing 1o tho long hairs which conceal tlie fortdiead 
ijt the one, while Ihot feature is deffhed and vi.sible in tllb 
other. The cranium of tho Lioh of Ouzerat generally ro' 
sdiiibles that of tho African race. Mr. Owen had remark^ 
that the infra-orbital foramina tvere double in tho only 
Hons known to bo Asiatic examined by him : in one, 
killed in North Guzerat, this occurs on both sides: in the 
other, killed near Assund, it is found on one side only. Cap- 
tain Smeo states that in a young skull of tho ^hxn(:!css 
Lion there fkists oti one side a double infra-orbital /orom^?/, 
and that the existence of the same structure in unothei 
skull contained in one of the skins had been ascertained 
A male maneless Lion killed liy Captain Smeo measured* 
including the tail, H feet 9^ inches in length, and his total 
weight, exclusive of the entrails, \va.s 35 stone (14 lbs. to (he 
stone) : the impression of his paw on the sand measmxvl 6-i 
inches acro.ss, and his height was 3 feet 0 inches. A foinalo 
killed at the same time was 8 feet 7 inches long and 3 feet 
4 inches high. 

Locality ami Habits of ike Gazmit Xrori.— These mane- 
less Lions arc, according to the author last above quoted, 
found in Guzerat along the banks oii tho SombermuUtse 
near Ahmedaba#!. During the hot months they inhabit the 
low bushy w'ooded plains that skirt the Bhardiir and Som- 
bermutloe rivers from Ahmcdabad to the borders of Cutch, 
being driven out of the larg€? adjoining trails of high grass 
jungle (called Bheers) by the practice annuallv resfjrted to 
by iJie natives of setting fire to the grass, in order to clear it 
and ensure a succession of young shoots for the food of the 
cattle upon the flnit fall of the rains. They extend through 
a range of country about 40 miles in length, including 
various villages, and among others those of Boorqu. and 
Goliana, ru ar which Captain Smeo killed his fine.st speoi- 
mcn.s. They were so common in this district that he kilkA 
no fewer than eleven durinjj a residence of about a roonlh ; 
yet scarcely any of the natives, except tho cat(Io-koej)ors, 


hfli^rs. are erect, Uko those in tho same situation in 
i^£keB(ah Tho under surface of tho neck 

haiji loose silky l:^irs; apiF there is, a tiift at the angle 
of the knteriov ,|lesSlSes the bWeno;^iErff. the extensive 

mane, the tail ,fe;fhOrfeY thorn that .df ordihlry Lions, and is 
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0^ Zoological 
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back is the tssoit deeply Veolffureff part, affd the'und,er sur^ 
ffioe is much paler an^ , alfe^t whi^. Among the hairs 
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of Ontiah Baug^ oi* Camel Tiger^ an appellation derived 
from their resemblance in colour to the Camel. They np- 
p<?arfo be very destructive to the domesticated cattle, and 
the remains of aconsidcrable number of carcasses of bullocks 
wore found near the place whTere Captain Smeo’s specimens 
were killed; about ten days previously, four donhey-s had 
been destroyed at the village of Cashwnh. Captain Sniee 
could not learn that men had been attacked by them. 
When struck by a ball, they exhibited ^Noat bulducss, 
sending as if preparing to resist their pursuers, and then 
going off slowly and in a very sullen manner;^ unlike the 
Tiger* w'hich on such occasions retreals springing and 
snarling. Captain Smec slates that these Lions arc also 
/ouffd on thb Rbun near Rhunpor, and near Puttun iu 
Guzerat,^ Rffd that some persons who saw (hem in Bombay 
said that'they <d«o occur in Smd and in Persia ; he further 
that shouhl subsequent inqtjirios prove that Olivier 
whS'^®sctly infonncfl as to (lie locality fmm which tho 
Mamimts lions seen by bun at Bagdad were obtained, and 
prove also thoir identify with those of Guzerat, a more ox- 
tensive geographical range will be established for tins curi- 
ous race than Captain Smeo is at present disposed to regard 
as pro^blo, , , , . . 

Captain Smee remarks that he is aware that the existence 
of these maneless Lions in Guzerat had been previou.sly ab 
though by no means genoraliy known, and quotes Lieut. !>»l. 
Syk^ as having tbiss /knowledge. JJir Charles Malet. had 
also seen Lions qp'^he.haffks of the Stjmlrtsrmnttoc. and 
thottc^h he makes hd ineUtidn of the absence of the mane* 
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captain ihiaks ifiat ihcyw all prphiill^ilUy heJonged f 

to thid niattel«)srs i^ace, ahrl incJoed Sf^r Uhartes and 


to 

liion tho imtive name noticed by ^piaiu Smoe ab^w. 

Our author luakes the following remarka on the peusjigea 
to be found in the atitieut writers bearing on this subj^^t 
* ^laving alludetl in the commencement of this communina- 
tfon, to the opinion that a mcfnele^s Zion wast known io the 
nntients, it might be expected that I should here brittg for- 
ward and discuss llwf several passages which have been 
looked upon as supporting tliis view. Where however the 
•:ritics are at fault, it would be presumptuous in roe to at- 
tempt to decide, I own that I do not Jnd in the passages 
usually refeiTod to any evidence at all satisfactory as regards 
thp existence of liions destitute of roano ; and 1 am even 
M irom willing to admit that the crisped hairs noticed by 
ns distinguishing one race of Ijonsfrom another, 
in 'which the hairs were either dense or straight, must of 
necessity ho considered as tliose of the mono rather than of 
any other part of the body. The language of Oppian is 
equally obscure, and even tho expressions used by lum arb 
warmly contested by tho critics. Another Greek writer, 
Agathavchidos, the peripatetic, speaks of the Arabian, and I 
especially tho IJabyldnish Lions, in terms 4hat recall 
Olivier's description of those of Bagdad, hut still with no de 
linitc application to the want of a mane* Pliny alone, so 
iixr as I am awaro, ^moutiona the absence of mane as a dis- 
tinctive mark of one race of Lions; but to this race he 
atlribufes a monstrous generation, and he was probably 
altogether misled with respect to it.’ 

Wo may here remark that a manolcss Lion is sahl to be 
represented on die monuments of UpjKM* Egypt. 

Captain Smee thus characterizes his Manelcss Lion : — 
jTWw Zeo, Linn,, var. GoqjniUnAt^.-^Mane of the male 


short, erect; tuit at the apex of the tail verv large, black. 1 tail. The head and limbs are generally obscurely stiolted. 


(Bee JZooI. 1833 ; and also JZuol vol.'i., where 

an excellent figure is given.) 


iid ip 

fWo to tbfoe^or wj^fili ;frO SbBf 

l%ree, iiialee a fefuale; wrb wl^lped in the Tow 
on the a&th 0;ctobi&,:' C|ia ,4tty ba*tl« N«v«- ' 
ylno ; but th^ nu%ber iwsfito gehepHy to b&;twp. ija 
trWty the LiopjiJsd t^% bei(^oro/4'^/ ^ ^ , 

she bbebjpOee a a Ale ofwtifre bdth b^iirehta^ 

guard their yoim^ jealousy. Mr. Bennett 

relates th%in the eeroiirihoetheiit of the year 43?3* Gene- 
ral Wataop, theti oh ohef morn- 
ing on hdroeo^<ik ^ rifle, was 

sudaonly surprised hyh l^rge Ale tjon, tvhich bounded 
out upon him ftroihihe /thiek jhngJe ttt tfc? of only a 

few yards. lie instantly ai^ itbh shot Uking complete 
cflbet, the animat fell slihe^ df hif feet. No sooner had 
the Lion fallen than the Lioness iuJjbcd out, which the 
General alsp shot alf inij wounded seyibiirty, so that she re- 
tired into' tho ihickoL" Thinltihg that fhe'd^n Aild not 
be far distant, be traced her to' her retreat,' arid thbrO dis- 
patched her, and in the dOt* yeto two beauiiful 
a male and a female, appatinUy^ert'^^re ihaii 
old. These the (ieherat brl*WM away ; they were i 
by a goat, and sent to jS^Taha,' yh'M arrived j 
tember, 1 8^3, as a pk'sen^ uudvpore 

in tho Tower. The male wai the aulrool wnichhir. 
Bennett gives bis figure and des^^ptfchhjtlnbBcii^^ 
and the female was the mother OL thO dubs wholpal liif tho 
Tower, above alludu4l|. Theyoungare 

at first obscurely strpw^ or !wijdieS;ejhd somewhat tiger-like 
in tho coat. There w gohciriiliy a blackish stripe extending 
along the hack, frotp wnibb numerous btHer bands of the same 
colour branch off, neatly parallel to o»oh oiher on the sides and 



MAaeJi«tfl LI(H» of Ckiseiiit. 

HahiU of the Asiatic varifiie^ ^metcdly^ Ch(^e, ^c.— 
The habits of the Asiatic Lions do notdifler much Ibani those 
of Africa, excepting that the former, from the state of the 
country, frequent the jungles, in India the elephant is 
gonorally employed m the ohuoo, which is oven now con- 
lincied with riiore*pomp atid circumstance than in Afric4i. 
Tho gtand Ai^iafic huntings of former timos, those of 
Genghis Khan for imUanoo, will occur to mau^ of mu* 
rwlort amMinifi Vf Tttbst Asiatic modom sportumeii 

gi' e a most counigeotis tjearing to the Lions in theye on’- 
countem. One uf these states that the Lidn$^ in India, in- 
stead of rumiiiig a^^ay when pursttod t,hr*Hi|ii a jungle, 
seldom iftke to cover as a refuge at all. On the approach 
of iheir miemieSr they spring out io tpPpi thmt Opc^; 
mouthed in the plain. They are t,hW easjlj^kbht; but if 



When young they mew like a cat: as they advance, tho 
uniform colour is gradually assumed, and at the age of ten 
or twelve mpnlU* the mane begins to appear in the mahjs ; 
at the ago of 18 months this appendage -is considerably 
developed, and tlioy begin to roar. (Bchnett.) M. F. Cuvier 
states that it is nearly the third yuar before tho msmo and 
the tuft on the tail a|)pear, arid that they are not Ihlly do- 
vclo{)«d before the sevepth or ei|^th year. It should how- 
ever be borne in iniiKl thitt tiie Ben|^VLioi\ rpcMionod by 
Mr. Bennett. au4%ure4|W hto* Vff roagwifti^cntiypmncHl, 
and he was Uttla more than ,®v^ yeaiiV alid» The pcrit>d of 
shedding the mllk-tc>e^ is vefyoAnm intal to tlm young 
animals' in a ataie oapUvity. The natural period of a 
Lion’s life is generally sttpppaea to be 2ft .pr 23 j^ars.,'SUch 
isBuffon's hmitatimi, but ilro v^iU, it hvc 

mitch longer. Poprp^, the great Lion which died in 1 760, 
was said to have been in the Tow:er above severity years ; 
and one from the river Gambia is Ated to have since died 
there at the age of $ixty^ll[ire6. 

The Lion, from its power and supposed genevosily of pro- 
position, has b^en jxipulariy hailed as the king of beasts, 
and considci'ockiro the emblem qf majesty and might. It is 
tlie symbol of the British nation, and Ls borne in the rbyal 
anns,t of which it forms one of the supporters, and whiah it 
smmounta as the orrsL ^ ' 

The generosity ef solibeir^y^^^ to this 

powerful beast l^e bben much and eh^uenUy, preissAs:; 


seems almost saorileg^us to dissipate the ( 
which Buffon has ritieed ; but if .th^ is any.dep^^^ le 
be niaced on the observations of those Vho have 

liaa the best opportunities of judiing^ apA httve tbe highest 
charaoter Ibr yeraetty^ we rohi^ tf acknow- 
ledge that Buff’s Iktn is iiro poei^ and prejudice, 

and very* unUkc the oij||iaus / lurkUy steals, 

helms it' 


on its comparatively ^ 

• Cwviftf qaotof Ui* f 



^ a nav near 
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ny tkSiA Uis Hyphttbin’ 

imattv* httoHitfmi is<ir um« no viUtto. v 
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, ibre bi*iMrtiwliieh wms ia 
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’ iioti 9Pa):Ahg"the dof 

iiit^ atfiPM of th6 Uttfo 

'; aniii^STtl'a* ^ deaflinW Kr ftitf ha» mv^ durolt 
. oaV'bttt |Ue«e and other ^M^ 'of ikM^y havo 
:beeh\\jWUd» 'hay W ^.easily If not 
prosicd uy bnoger^ theSv^a wi 4 at the troahle of 

ki)IJtig pi’cjr; and the a created 

ranch .stronger iV^nds^k an^aliin QOhflnemeat 

The, Lion is 

man^ The story 'of A4dii5b4hiy freguejitly ^llod AnaftK‘lt% 
too woU lnhowhiio neod thah «|ltl^ionj aud Uro learn 
from • Travde.^ tliat the monarch of ?ema had on 
(lays of eijutieii^two greal^ i^ on each side of iho 

passage to tjfeip'^e^fooaij, lod ^therO by keepers in goldon 
E<r(gj^y sl^w f^ost hx^ fta tame Lion, 

eh ilk amkflakea lihe gikcdikt liberties \ liberties 
[ebe^twiUiftn!|t^g|M^% but 

hf*rfe&ts oTWft VM* wbp exSemsea, a oompleto 

co>ra%l,^^0^ JPedU^e. kbkn ho 

has s'ohj^tea to, bk \ 

,,,IfipRlOa ' 

The Lion and , t!i«rek ;k%u dizain c|rcuniatance8, 

produce youi:i|;* Thit Kl^ bajlk^bed tVice in England. £iir 
Williaip J ar ijme giyee th« figufepf ^wo of a Utter so bred, and 
oxhibilod in Atldn^s ebUe^^tion^ where they were whelped, in 
1 -2 7 ; they died y^ng. SirtV illiam Jm‘dineootrectly describes 
tlic colour of the vhelpB Os brighter than that of tho Lion, 
and tho bi^ds as better marked than they generally arc in. 
ihc true-Wod young libiJ. The specimen figured by Sir 
William is in the Edinburgh museum* Another litter from 
similar parents was wholpetl at Windsor; but these also 
(bed before they came to maturity* llierc does not seem to 
be much dltUculty in promoting ibis union. 



^ Ftjmx, or AkifiRlCA.N Ltd,Ti^4 
The Wrtifortnity of colour injbk great cat; combined with 
cottiddeml>ie ferocity, Vere jirobahly tjie reasons which in- 
duced early IrawllOrs in America, who beard of it perhaps 
Avitb^ -bf okaggeyatmtr^ ^ caught haaly 
gjiknpiieaef Ct<,not i4t|ktRidm)kn with terror, to state that 
tirare id America. Ifhtjia, Jdm do Laet (1633) 

Peru^ though they bo few, 
and^ nai^k> ktf;tbey;wtk ih Af?ica^<i|hd that they 
are eallOid m In an dfd tract ( ] 649), 

entitled * A Pb^'iptldn bf Virgitiia,' wo find amOcig 

the ^Bea»ta great a^ amaW '^Lynik* H^res, Leopards, 
Bikes,* tbb Puma, or Xoon of 

^ k long ac- 
count of undar Idk * Puma, seu Leo 

Amxioani^^M tex^ show that it is not a 

tru^^i^n * : the ab^I k notijkd as the 

euata, and by JCai^rave «a tbe Cu^^meuram ot tlie Brasil- 
ians henoo tbe ,,uhmu Qfiiugmr. Cbarlwsoix de- 

serdks it cle^^ ilib name pf Cam^m^ or 

thiv tmnti ibii^^ that 0hatk»«kx 

8?vet by 

‘-'^iln Lawmen 

'%■' *f “I 

whmbtteaiinid^ 'ik 


* li mitts feu^i 
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cgijlj,bp to this day. It h iho Mis r of Sehrebor 
/ atxa^of zoolo^ieik gch orally, and tii'sJligb Lmnmu?« is often 
i|Udi;M as iba author of the name, it ijiH not bo foiiiid in In's 
of the S^sirtmix Natunas, livGmolm’s edirion it 
conefor (an error fbr concolorh, witli fcicJire- 
ber’a dWfpriptidb- It is the Mis Punia of Trailh 

The yoadbr will find in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological 
S^kty of London* (1833) a dotailed account of tho tlkscc- 
libti of a Piima. that had died at the Society’s gaiden. Tlu? 
whole paper will well rejMiy perusal, but our liinita w|U 
only perunt us to notice that point in which, it is allowed, 
one of the gyeatcMt difibrencca obtains among the cats. Tbi^ 
point is that part of the stnicture which is connected with 
the organs or voice, and, as Mr* Marlin observed), some 
oeoording raodification must necessarily produce tlie deep- 
tohod roar of the Lion, the snarl of the Jaguar, an<l the 
hissing cry of the Puma, * The distance between tho tongue 
and^ the larynx in the Lion^ say^i Mr. Martin, * has been 
brought more than once under the notice of tho Society ; in 
tho Jagttar this distance, comparatively speaking, is nearly 
as groat ; but in the jPi<ma, an animal equal, or nearly so, 
in sire to the Jaguar, the distance is reduced to an incon- 
stderable space, an inch, or an inch and a half, according 
as the tongbe is more or less protruded. In addition to 
this it is worthy of observation that the circumference of the 
larynx in the Puma is* also vorv inconsglerablo ; compare, 
for example, the larynx of tho fagtmr with that of the pre- 
sent animal, both natives of the wilds of the American con- 
tinent. In the Jaguar wo find a larynx indicating, from its 
general maguiludo, considerable depth in tho intonations of 
the voice ; whereas in the Puma, if we take cither its dia- 
meter, or its distance from the termination of tho palate and 
base of the tongues wc arc led to expect neither liie roar of 
the Lion nor the growl of the Jaguar, but tho shrill tones 
of an animal, ferocious indeed, but of all others of the gonu.s 
perhaps the most stealthy and insidious.* Mr. Martin staled 
that he thought that ho had observed a kind oT mutual cor- 
respondence between the voice and tbc habits of animals, 
and expressed bis intention of olfcring a few obaerN atioufi 
on that point on a future occasion. 

Description. — Adult Malt*. No mano* Silvery fatvn 
iihnoe, sometimes reddish, the tawny hairs of the upper 
parts whilLsh at tho tips; nearly white beneath, and on the 
Inside of the limbar whitish on the throat, dun, and uppe ; 
hp. Head black; ktld gray irregulaily mixed ; cars on Ui.i 
outside, and particularly at ibeii* base, sides of the muzzle 
whence the whiskers spring, and end of the tail (which b is 
no tuft) black. Length from nose to tail about four fci t; 
tail rather more limn two. 

Female coloured like the male. Head small when co in- 
pared with his. 

Young . — Back marked %vitb three chains of spots, wli cli 
arc generally of a blackish brow'u : dispersed spols or mo rk- 
iiigs on I he neck, shoulders, and sides. N.B. As Iheauiuuil 
advances in age these markings become lUoro and more 
obscure, till they arc at last lost in the uniform colour. 

A specimen of a young exhibited at a meeting of 
the Zoological Society in 1831 was, like tlie young of tlio 
other species of Felis, variously spotted and striped, tlio 
depth of its markings approaching nearly to black, and 
bemg more intense llian that obsorvetl in the Lion. The 
muxsle was nearly black, as wa.s also the greater part of 
the tail. This young one had been recently brought forth 
at Society’s garden, but died immediately ; it was 
strongly contrasted with a apeoimen of the adult placed on 
the table for comparison. 

Geographical Distribution. — North and South America. 
There is reason to think that it was formerly to bo found 
fmirt Canada to Patagonia, with an extensive range to the 
east and west, but its geographical area has been very much 
diminished, and is daily becoming more and move con- 
tracted bnfdte that civilization whicli is in our own time 
obtitefating more apecies than one. Mr* Washington Irving 
PAatprii^ mentions it as being about , the mouth of the 
Columbia River, 

Ilabiis^ Chare, &c.— -Lawspn (ra»*o/ma) gives the fol- 
lowing characteristic account of (be Puma. ' The Panthttr 
ill of the cat’s kind ; about the height of a very lame gicy- 
hjOUttA of a reddish colour, the same as a Lion. 1 te <1 anbs 
. trees with the gmte^t agility imaginable, is very strong 
limbetl, catcbiiig a piece of ineat l(i;om any cixmtnm ho 
strtoat. His tail is#)ttfeadihgJo»g. his eyes look vcryficic« 
‘ahA lhrfy. ai^a tar^..r'A! of, a greyish hw prey i* 
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#nr/uo’» ff&ik, deer, or any ibiag ho can taka; no ereatare is 
»o nice and elo&n a$ fhis iia hia fhod. Wi»^»n be hn.* fjot Jm 
prey ho fiUB iiis will) fiic «laiiglitor# cMhiliy 
Hfi the I'emainite covering it \cty neaUy with leaver, wl)ich 
i# anythtt^ir touclu^s he nevet eats any luore of it* He 
pun*s as f'ais tlo ; if taken young, ue\*or to he icclaimod 
"from his wild nature. Ho hollows like u man iu the trends 
' Avdieri killed, which is hy making him take a tree, a» the 
/ least our will presonllydo; then the himtsmen ^oot Imn ; 
/if they do not kill him outright he is a dangerous aneitiy 
when wounded, especially to the dogs that apfffoacU him* 
Tliis boa.st is tho greatest enemy to the planter of any vc^r- 
min iu Curohna. II is llosli looks as well as any sham- 
LIo*k meal whatsoever ; a great many people eat him as 
choice fm(l hut I never tasted of a panther, so cannot com- 
' miend the meal by my own experience, llis skin is a \vartn 
covering for the Indians in winter, though not esteemed 
atijong tile elioice furs. This skin dressed makes hue 
women’s dioeB or men’s gloves.’ 

Wo may hero observe, without throwing doubt on other 
parts of Lawson’s description, wdacU U, gentnally speaking, 
eoiitinnod by others, that, like many other writers, he has 
been loo hasty in speaking ot tlie irreclaimable nature of 
his animal. We can testily to the amiablo qualities of the 
late Mr. Kdmund Kean’s * ToiU/ The Jhniia, tbo called, 
which belonged to this extraordinary actor was perfectly 
tamo, and followed him about like a ring. Nor la this the 
only iiistn nee of tho docility of tliis siiecios.. Mr. Bennett 
ob}tl*rve that iu capti\ ity the Puma readily becomes tame, 
and that hi.s manners closely resemble those of ilie iloine.stic 
€iit ; ' like it.^ continues Mr. Kenuett, ' he is extremely fond 
of laniig noticed, raises his back and stretches his limbs 
benoHth tho hand that c^re^sc^ him, ami e.vpres.ses his 
pleasnre by the same quiet and conipliicont purring, lliey 
soon btfcoino attached to iliose with whom they arc fami- 
liar ; and numorous instaiices might bo mentioned in which 
they have been suffered to room almost at large about the 
house without ahy injurious results.’ (Tower Mma^j^ene.) 

Charlevoix (‘Journal,* vol. i.) gives a rather curious 
acemmt of the Carcajou'^ going a hunting with throe foxes; 
tiiul of hU lying in wait on a tree for the elk and leaping 
down upon him as he pusses under. 

It seems to be generally agreed that the Puma is a most 
dof ‘ruclive species; for when it meets with a herd of animals 
it w ill slay irt all directions, sucking only a small portion of 
bloi d from each victim. To sheep, fitly of which, it is said, to 
hav4i l»cen known 1o kill iu one night, it is most destrnc.live, 
and the squatter well knows the ravages that it will make 
among his hogs. Though nn eX]>ert climber, it is said to 
iiaunt in Boulh Arnerioii tho nuirshy meadow lands bor- I 
dcring on the rivers rather than the forest. In the Pampas 
it mi 1st affect tln> coinpaialivcly open country; for there, as 
wo shall presently »ec, itt isccmriionly taken by the lasso. 
In the northern districts the swamps and prairies are its 
principal haunts ; and its prey, where flocks and herds are 
not, deor principally, upon which it is said to drop in the 
manner described by Charlevoix with regal'd to the elk. 

The chace of this animal is conduided, in different parts 
of t}m American continent, according to tho prevailing 
mannii&rs of the people who go forth to hunt it. Thus 
Captain Hoad relates that as soon a» the dogs unkermol a 
liou:t; or Tiger} they pursue him until be stoics to defend 
hivunclf. If the dogs fly tijw>n him, the Ciuacho jumps off 
his horse, and, whdst he is engaged with the dogs, knocks 
him on the head with the balls ; but if the dogs Imv and do 
not go boldly in, thuCruacho throws his lasso over him, and 
gallops off, dragging him along the ground, while the hounds 
rush upon him and tear him. In the north, he generally 
falls by tho rifle, after be is ‘ treed* by the hunting party. 
Audubon gives a most lively account of an expedition of 
this kind, beaded hy a .squjiitfer dn the banks of tho Cold- 
waler River, which ended in the Puma’s death. The ‘cou- 
gar,* or ; panther,’ asAxid|ij^i terms him, was UViveii ‘ to ^ 
vice, and each time vheeived Imlls in that situation, j 
go in company gtjhcrkiiy, for when the' infuriated 

* Bi‘ obsmoflljftt CMcitoIx (Jttraijw 

lo nttl Cati£ula l>jrax, the wf OnTC^}m, fiSaeg . 

UicUootQf adfls, has of iqitKmymi 

amotu; nub equiiim writers Ceutiaat in Mi# U’%i, 

atiil my A thatcba^levtrU by lOiMtalw tlw lefUiuw^VS. 

Gtrv#, liVW'X* ^ 

f Siw^t, oppoalte ooluma. ‘ ' 

' § tS.1skiiw the Tigre. So# Ib'rURiidtNL wlwiM xt i« 


fauims^ hns one hunter ^ c*pn»e- 

I ^ticnoei hare /atei fo ^ 

, Cuvroy rdfibarki/ i^f/as if 

oxtexidi#,, or did es^tehd, from Califru'ma'.to Putdgoiua,j^ho 
has be^njcarefidjiu his rqsear^9|jie» iq,dyii|!^ >yhe(her thwo 

were not j»any spepm or at lea^t rarfclies, in this urqat 
exteikt of <Jopn try ^ the eouc|uaiQii at^whi?jh, he 
t W. one sjxebios only exi^'iistod/ r . ; 

Tlie rpoder mW htir in i^md thgt ther^e U aiiollter:<?rtt 
of a uniferin. colour, Traill, which i^ saidMo 

inhabit tWfdreMs of is one half le^.^bnn the 

Puma. Tho allowed hy 

some ^ , 



Panin. (Pallp poacnlor.) 


Sir William Janlibo describes as the Black Puma :i;» 
animal about 33^ ifleUes long, "without iududiug iho tiui, 
which is about 13 , aivV.of ww«4t he gives a figure hikiMi 
from a spocimcn'bvought in a mertibant Vessel to Gn^onock. 
11c gives as s^monyms J$i iV^groof D'Asara ond '/Yte Blm'h 
Cat of America fUHflith’s * Synopsis’), bolJi with a nol(‘ of 
interrogation. Sir WtUiam adiipts J^ma as u genus, and 
gives tno following), species: — Aconeolor; P, mgrei : P. 
Eyra; P, Pojen}ii; and P. Pujeroy efudybrnia. 

Fossil. 

Remains of the Felis Spelcea of Goldfuss, iPMeni^^ee, or 
Lion of the cavc-s, have been found in the ca^crus of Fran- 
conia, &c, l‘'or on account of the four great fossil cats; kune 
as huge as the Lion, enumerated by Professor Kaup tern 
the Epplosheim sand, sec FiSitiDiK, vol, x., p. 224, and fer a 
detailed list of fossil cats seo that article and Tigers/ 

JdP. [Hare Lip] ^ , 

Ll'PAKl ISLANDS, the untieut AioWInsuIm, or Li- 
parman Islands, are u group of amall islands, situated he- 
la^en Cakbria and the northern cotot of Sieik; raid be- 
tween 38® 20' and 38** 50^ N. Iwt, and 14® lo' and 15® W R- 
long. They are roentlonod by tin? antieui geog^wphei’s as 
seven in number. StrdngyW (nw Stromboli), so’ called 
from its round form; LipwKi, now Lipori; Hi^ra, or Vul- 
cania, now Volcano; Bidyme, now.'Swlwie^ ‘Phamicodes, 
nowFclicudi; Ericodes.now AUcudi; and lastly Kutmym os, 
whicli some iiiink is tfe v*^scnt unhihalvitod rock called 
LiscWanca, llrhile nttisp suppose it inbubi^ 

island of Panaria. Thera are iiiiiiniiil islands, 

nr rather rocks, such as li^nsta, which 

lifelong to the Samte group; but are uiiinhabuW'and barren. 
The principal iidandi are ranged sd -feljows:-^!, Steomboli, 
the most northern and tW nestitost to Calabria; is about 
40 mdef west of tho Gulf of SailF Eufemia: iL<Joftsists 
of aconical meuntain OOOty feet high, which is a con- 
touiug volcano and h«W very fwiquent eruptions. 
It from tlm sow o» Mi except 6n the 

ftoil^h^cadt;; Where llm deoli\% of fim,/iiirodnhiin is more 
l^ual, and allows of a the 

8eiii*whiph produces cotton ahd'eOttte wij{ie> end id inherited 
by about 3D0 people, The isteiilil,is miles in eir- 

fcdil* The flames of the craiel' fSN| the 
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' voiced, 

' oii <i)m?TOt^ tH iM st^a^jf^orfe * tlio^fc^TO br tiim^V,^ h k 
oul ri vatKl by a few in<}itidudfe who ite s^Uo il4.Itcjfj[iibn. 3. 

, Ilij>arf, nboiit fliVb miles of Fbliatia,^ the 

uiid mo.-it important islahd in the'#tod]S, is b tiishop’a gee. 
and I'be jOiiidentie of a^Uitary j *< is above 20 miles 

in eircimsferoneej and contains ul^t ^^500 inhabitants. It 
Imis ; scvoiiat mountain^ Tritfr voltiitiib boaters now^cStinct, 
they emitted UatnesMn the time of Strj^: it ako 
contains inineral springSj,' iUd nhuhtlance of pmuTO stone^ 

; brimstoiie/lava; otwidinn; andvdtiwsr vokhib produevta. Tim 
land, whicli k very fbiflile', oltvbs, and granes, 
from wliich a lusdodS gireot muscat is made, called 
< Miilva^iia di JLi|^ci,* which, as dried raisins, forms 

an article of export Tbo inbabitanta of ,l.*f|;mri arc indusr 
irious. The tow^n of Lipatt which baa a harbour, is on the 
eastern cot^t of the island; it ountnins a ca&lle, several 
«;hurbbes^ hud some remt^ins of antittuity« Lipari is said 
to hiiH,h«on Colonis50tl byOrcDhi from. Cnidus; it was after- 
wards oCcui^kld 'Iry^tho CarUraginimiai^ and became, an im- 
■'jg^nt fetatbin of 

During tT;#3psi|p&mu^ 

ir Romans. - byKhalr ,Eddb .iWbaro^sa. 
^.'.ycar carried all thein- 

Btants is Vul- 

cano; with a m'ater;':pi^^miie 0^^ wln^li emits smoke ; 
the* island is barren and, ; deserted.' titraho motitions three 
voleanicMentS'Siiibich jm%ht bo eon^dcred as so many tlif‘ 
forent crutcrs; and:|i^;4dda dhat'W ciected lava. 

6, Four miles « ihu island of Saline, 

1 (i miles in circutpii^'i'bhoc; wit^ iroveral villages, and about 
4000 inhubitimts. Jl consisis of two mountains separated 
by ii deep valley Tiihioh runs from north lo south, and being 
h( eii in that difectmUAt a distance from the sea, it has the 
appoarmice of being divblod into two islands, which is the 
iii'j^j^iii uf its nanio Didyoio, or double. The \ alley is cx- 
tr*Mno!> fertile in wine, fruit, jutlsti, &c. 6. Ton miles west 
i.r iSnbiie is Felioudi, or FeUcurii about 10 miles in circurn- 
ieicme, wiih a i'ow hundred inhabitants; it produces corn, 
fruiiH, and vvjno. 7. About eight miles west of Felicudi is 
the ftuiull itflaiul Aliciuh, the mast western of the Lipari 
group; it is hilly and not very productive, has some pas- 
tuics, and about 2tt0 inhabitants. In these two lasbpiun- 
tioned islands there l» no api^earance of any volcano. The 
host descriptiuii of the l^ipari leluuds is that by Dulomicu, 
Foyni^f tmx liilt's de Lipuri^ in 1783; gee also Ortulani, 
l)i:&ionario Uanjs^raJico def/a 1819; Houel,' 

PithrHQue di! LipatU Siriiet et Maiitf, fohi 1782; Neigebaur, 
(Pjmd/deJf aliens; Wirabo, p. 375 ; l*liny, Nat, Hist., iii,, 9. 

The Islands of Lipari form part of the Intendenza, or 
adramistrativo province, of Messina. 

•LI IFF, River. [Rhiwk.] 

, ; LIPFK. This piincipivlity probably derived its name 
. from I ho river Lippe, on which the iowu of Lippe was built 
in. the twelfth centuiy. . JPhe anceators of the ftimily now 
reigning wore reckoned ih the twelfth andjhirtconlh een- 
iurics among the ‘ Ih'iroates Weal phalor urn/ and were tho 
hereditary, ^sosfiors of ex^njiiye ooimtms. Bernhard 
von dor Lippe oblaiued in 1 127 Ute town of Lemgo from the 
emperor Duhuriue ; aud be. and lus brother Hermann arc 
ttteniifoned for the firat time with the, title Von der Lippe rn 
a doen.meat of .4 be year 1 1^9.: Bernhard IL* las aon, a iViuud 
of HShry the Lion, appeated with a numemus retinue of 
well armed, knighU at the diiot hold Maims by the 
ernpomr FrcdmHc 1. In 1184 Bernhard 1{X„ obrnmed the 
Inriiship of IlU4$da by xxtarriogc in 1330. (Tig grandson 
Simon L hfhoriuid part of .tha comity of Bchwalenberg, 
end egti^Mhad ut .l36il ik&Wa^um/P^itf by which, the 
eldest to rel^n* Bmrnhard V,]II.» who died in 

"first whoi'took. Um titio of Count von dor 
Lippe. W son Bimoir yL the immodiato fomid,t!r of 
the present lino. Mo^d^ed bk possessions among fm 
tin ee sons, the line of Det- 

mol<b Otio (Olho) tlbt of Bmke^ and Phfiip that of Buckb- 
hiirg, or ScUauitibUfg. , becoraiTig extinct 

in 17^0, on Louis Ferdiaandf. Count Adpluhus 

of Ijjjpo Dettfioid t0(^, of tbo fittiMfy* without 

^i?egardiug;ika/;i^ of'pfiokaburgi butth#W Aulio 
>eouneU, >y |udgnteja^ in 1734 and 1737, aligned 

^If t«f Aha e^ to ScihstUhthurg. Lippe. and tho two 
4eusca co^Ihde3^a.copcVj^ti^^ 

r Li^a eSf tho bounties of Lippo and 


I Sternberg, and part of th.at of Scbwalc; hvm, forms % 
'compact territory situated between 4h' ami /.i' tiFN. 
laf., .and 8® 34*^ and 20 ' E. It. k bounccij on jhc 
nottb-east by Schaumburg (more ^roi>eWy SchamnilKog), 
beloogiutf to Hesso Casjftd ; on the oast by Cabnborg (IJaii- 
Ot^r) and the county of Pyrmont; apd on the uorih-ciui, 
soutfa^t, south, and west by the Prussian pru\iucc of 
Wostfdmlia. The small bailiwick of Lipperode, with the 
town of Lippstadt (half only of which belongs to Lippe 
Detmold, and the ollwr half to Prussia), lies dohuiicil,. 
beirt^ entirely sarrounded by Westpliolia. The area of the 
principality is 435 square miles, and the population bO.OUP. 

The country is mountainous but w^ell w;ooded, and rich in 
the usual German products. The wooded clmiu O.Mung, 
oonmionly called by geographers thoToulobcrgervvald, com - 
mencmg from the left bank of tho Diniel near Stndthergeu 
in Westphalia, crosses the circle of PmJerborn under the nam«* 
of the Egge, and eulers Lippe Detmold at Horn, whence it 
extotids into the county of Raveiisborg. The Osning, here 
called the Lippeschcr Wald (i>. forosil of Lippe), forms in i he 
country three chains runniug parallel to each other fmm 
south-east to north-west, of which the flrsl bouudM tlie tract 
called tho Senner lloaih ; the central one, which is the 
highcfst, con turns the celebrated Kxicrsteiiie, which arc 
grotesque gmups of sandstone rocks, whore it is sup- 
posed that the antieut German priests performed tlu'i'r 
ceremonies by moonlight; and tho IhiWl is turned towards 
the valley of the Werra. The Osning divides the valioys 
of the lihim* atul the Woscr, the streains on the right 
running into tho latter, and those on tho left, for tho most 
part, into the former n\c*r. The Woser, the only na\igah]e 
river, just touches the northern frontier of tho principality 
for a . short distance, and receives the Kmmer.the Exlcr, the 
Werra, tlie Bega, and some other small streams. The Kms. 
rises at the fool of the Sla|Hflagerberg, a branch of the Os- 
iiing, crosses^ the Sennorheath, and soon enters tho pm- 
vinee of Westphalia. The Lippe merely t^vuchos the haih 
wick of Lipperude and the town of Lippstadt. Vast forests 
of oak, beech, and other timber clothe the higher parts of 
the mountains, while on the slopes there is the IJnest 
nrable land. Tho climate is temperate but not pUaoiant ; 
the atmosphere is frequently loaded with fogs and vapours; 
the winter is cold and wet;" tho summer, especially in lli.r 
Heath, very hot. Tlie natural productions are corn, llax, 
boTiip, potatoos, rajiesecd, garden vegetahles, and timber 
Tlie inbahilanls have the common domestic animals, .small 
four-footed game, poultry, feathered game, fi»h, and licis. 
The mineral products are plaster of Paris, lime, eby, 
marble, and freestone; and there is a salt-.spriug from wliich 
.30,000 bushels of salt are annually ebliiined. The sluphi 
productions are llax and limber, of which Unye quantities 
are exported. The breed of horned cattle is gcKid, and suf- 
licioni for homo consumption ; that uf sheitp lias been very 
much iucrca'^od and improved of late yours. Swine and 
goats are numerou.s. The horses bred on tlie Senner lleaih 
are hardy and spirited, und arc ostoemed some of the l‘r*st 
saddle-horses in Germany. There are no inanurachires. 
of any importance. Thread, coarse yarn, and linen are 
made in some parts, chiclly by the ixjusantry after thofr 
labours in the field are coiicdudcd ; tiicre are likewise several 
tanneries and brandy distilUfries, two glass-houses, five 
poper-iniUs, und many oil-miUs and saw-mills Theexporl.s> 
besides flax and timber, aro some cattle, linen, mid Meci- 
sohauui tobacco qiiiies munufuclured at Leuigo. 

The rtdigion of the prince and the great mayofity of thee 
inhabitants is Calvinism; but the inhabitants of J^mgo 
and Lippstadl, and a small portion of those of Dolmidd^ 
in all about 5400, are Lutherans, and there ai-o in the 
principality about 1600 Homan Catholics. The goyevument 
uicaiarchical, with an assembly of csiatos consisting of 21 
members, which, according to the constitution of 1819, in- 
tro^'0^ by tho Princess Pauline as regent during her 
son's ^minority, has much more extensive powers than any 
other representative ttshenibly in Germany. The publio 
menue is 490,000 florins. Tho contingent to the army of 
the Gorman con federation is 090 inon, and to the cominoa 
treasury 250 florins per annum. Lippe-Detmol^, with 
Schainnburg-IJppc, Kcurs, Ilohenxollcrn, JUecht«ti8tein„ 
apd Wttldeck, bus the sixteenth vote in the dict^ and in 
she full council one vote of its own, 

Vetmo/ii tho capital, situated on the W'cita,' consists of 
tlte old mid now town, of which 4ie latter iS veiy pleasant, 
and Ims some di|tightiVtl public Walks and gmruens* The 
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chief bundingp ar^ the palace^ the fynthamw, and iljeHhod, which , 
iheat^- TJiera aro u gymnasium, a school-'; ih^ jjbtJbio fiiij. 

maatofa^ a awhool of iimustry, a Bibfe «»ci6ty, a society for cej^^uifia BjtWer in tha proportion It 
tha pv^tnolion of Christianity among tho Jews, an hospital»^. oartain stage ot the pnacCttI er mixed, with 

*^0 number of the inhabit am s is 2500. Lemgp m >M4, has ^tBuity <br' 
tlit» Bega* a wuUed town with seven gates, has 40<i9 ihlitaT !0Wy with the silw'; 4he 1 m 4 MAiM th^< silvot.^iiS tk^n. 


li^t IS very consiuerainp. ino town tias one .j.iWineran voLtiM.»4;3e74 ' * ,, / ^ 

and two Calvinist ebiirches, and a good gymnlaaiUHi. . plonts of ■ 

Among the public buildings are two bouses belungi|g to fai^y of BKlsabaittum .orBlptnOjJ^hich^^ altered 

the prince, calltMl the JLipponhof and the Aniieuhof, the to bj ]prr lUnd^ paipse iid^iiyed fr<^ ; 

nuns convent built in the fburleoinh century, and the //<y«9(^«mrrtpMraid,<w^r^thfr The ^ 

orphan- house. '' genua i» cloiely allioi| to the willow and plane tribes, but 

, 6cHAUKNntmG-I.ipp!B consists of four bailiwicks in the distipgulshed ^om boll^ itetwo-lobpd^fliWo-eelied, inany^ 
cPiiVity of Schauonburg end three in the countv qf Lijppe, seeded c^uleis, aml|hf(ii»|db»minoiue'emJ^ llie species 
whfdb M surrounded by Hanover, the Hessian part of are only ftree in numherr^Bi^Hfmsng tluoirecs, anrloc^^^^ 
Schiuenberg, Lippe-Dtjtmold, and Westphalia. It is 210 ringin Java, thel40Vaht,^d ,lfprth ,Amenc^^^ 

.square miles in extent. The population is 25,000, who i^ar rfyrmfiun is the siH^bies ^ found ip a«4 the 

profc.ss the Lutheran religion, except 3500 Calvinists in United States, in the liUer .cif , which it is ettlkd ^ 
Alvei (lc.ssoii and Blomberg, and 100 Homan Catholics. The and forms a large tind Jome resemhlonce 

country, wliieli is in generid mountainous, has no rivers ex- to the lesser maple (ai^c^tn|»estrq) s . th^' vvqotl is of 

copt sinaU aftluents of iho Wesor: the Stciii-luulc lake texuire and fine grahi, ^ml mskes tat«di?onte furiiiturdSl^? 
is about 5 miles long, 24 broad, and at most 6 feet deep, the free is thore noted for the fragrant liquid l^plp 
The country produces corn, pulsq, potatoes, turnips, rape which exudes ifrom incisionB in itjlie stqnK though .not^^j|p 
weed, Oax, fruit, limber, horned cattle, sheep, swine, goats, copiously, l^is iscalied li<|uidatab^ 

norios. i^ouUry, gatrio, and fish. Its mineral products are copo/m balsam, which has a pleasant bal^mJd odpur, and., 
coals, stone, and lime. There arc no manufactures, except an aromatic bitter taste. This becoming drv and ooaoue. 


coals, stone, and lime. There arc no manufactures, except 
some of thread and linen carried on by the peasantry. Tho 
revenue is 215,000 florins (about 21,000/. sterling). The 
country has had ever eince 1816 an assembly of estates, 


an aromatic hitter taste. Th^ becoming 40 and iipaciuo, 
forms wbat is called 4 ^ or whit*^ Uquidambav, which re- 


sembles very thick turPshtine, has a feebler odour than the 
liquid balsam, and contains loss volatile oil, but more beUT 


which cousibls of 1.3 membors, and meets annually. Tho xoic acid. L. orienteHs is a small tree, a native of C)vnrua 


chief town and losidencc of the prince is Biickobur^on llio and other parts of Ihe Eo&t Indies; was introduced into the 
Aa, which has a population of 2427 irdiabitants. There Jardin des Planted from Smyrna, and is said to occur aloin» 
arc a Lutheran and a Calvinist church, a gymnasium, an the Red Sea, Dr. Pocock.aa quoted by pr. Lindley, slater 
orphan-house, &c., but no remarkable buildings. ^ Stadt- that it is called Xylou Effoudi (the wood of our Lord), in 


hagen, a walled tqwn with three gates, has 1485^ inhabitants. Cyprus, where it produces an cxculhmt .white lurpomino, 
Thm arc in the town a palace, which is (ho usual resi- especially by incisions made in tho bark. It is this sub- 
ftenco bf tho princesses dowager, a Latin school, and other, .stance perhaps which is alluded to in many works by (In* 
public institutions; and tlie church, whh the splendid mau- name Rom malla, or math»^ described as n balsamic fluid 
soleum eroded by Prince Ernest. In the neighbourhood produced upon the island of Cabross; ai the iqiper end of 
llfcre are cohl-mines and considerable stone-quarries, the Red ISea near Cade.s8, which i» Ihiec days* journey from 
Schauenberg-Lippe, ns a rnembor of the German confede- Suez. But thoro are no recent accounts of this subi^tmice, 
ration, has one vote in the general council and part of the which is thought by some authors to be procured from the 
sixteenth vote with Lippe-Detmold. &c. Its contingent is Allowing speaes.— L. dtin^ia of Blume U a nutho of the 
240 men, ami Us payment to the treasu^ 250 florins. forests of Javl^ at elevations of 20(l0 to 3000 loot above the 

(Von Donop, HisL Geog. Be^ehreibiwg dev Ifposrhen level of the sea. It forms a gigantic tree, with bark having. 
Ldnap; Stein, Gmgr, Lexicon; Hassel, Handhuch f/^r a hot and bitterish taate.yjelaihg a fragrant baU?im, or Iwu id 
1 , , , t, , WfWw/a of the Malayan Archipelago, though 

LI FMUJ!), j US, was born at Isquc, a village he- there is no proof that the liiiuid slorax known in Euronu is 


ftence ot trie princesses dowager, a Litm school, and other, .stance 
public institutions; and tlie church, with the splendid mau- name 
soleum efoclod by Prince Ernest. In the neighbourhood prodiw 


princilial Roman atithors ; this work was so highlv esteemed lUe branches of styrax officinale, c 
by his learned conUmporaries, that he was reccivtxl with dis- oil, spirit, Or naphtha. [Si yaAS^u] 
linguished honour at Romo, whither lie went in the same Tlie subject i« iptorcstinK asciw 


ineretore mobable that some portion is obtained by boiling 
the branches of styrax officinale, or aciing upon them with 


year, by the Cardinal Ordnveile and Pope Plus V. After t nierce, 


Tlie subject i« iptercsting asciminectcd witii antiont com- 
jrce. inasmuch old wntovs mention a Umid with 'the 


remaining two years at Hditie he was apix)inted professor of soHd 'eiotax. By tho Arabs the former is doscribod under 
ho resided till 1574, In 1579 lie the name mta-sail^ liquid storox; and the latter, mia- 


was a^^hted professor of history at Leyden, and took an 
actiw part in Iho ecclesiastical disputes of tho times. 


me rmme tma-saue^ liquid storox ; and the latter, mia- 
^abseh, solid storax. Both are described hy Scnipiqn ,under^ 
the head ilma; by Ayicenna under the several hcads^XiiiA**' 


During Imresidonceauhis place he p^fessed the Reformed n.e, W#>7nd MaZ 

rehgmn. but on qutttin^: pyden m 1591 he retiirned to affix ru^- (juice), would appear to be tWorigtn^^^ 

the Roman Oatbulie church, in which lie had hmucriif nviit u. \ 


the Roman Catholic church, in which ho had been brought Rammola. and thus on© which has 
up, and published two treatises in defence of the worship of LlOUGRICE. rCLYCYaajXA.1 

(Diva Virgo Haaett- WBIODtSNliRON. [Tbiip I^KsiT . V ^ ‘ 
mg.i^Ux Dtmftrgomehemmm.xm). H« wag after- LiRlS. rCAMPAMA.l ' * ' ’ r ■ ; 

ward, pmftmotor hirtory at Louvain, whore he remained’ LISBON (tlSBO’A. imJlorhiiiegtt) ^'ca' iiif il.« 
t.ll hig death, Ma^h 25 1606 . «f Potfgil,lg‘MatR*SoT^^ if 

The work, of LiMiu^ which are very nuroerong. were the Togas, about nine inileg above' the tar nee of 

oyHecied and published nj Antwerp in 1637 ; and also at the river, in 38” ^2' K lat. utd »” i' W r.w .•» 


jasBun ^ipo’A,. ii|«ortogvi«»<!i),,fbe c 4 j 5.«f the 
kingdom of Portugal, » ^ated on tl»o ft ink of. 

the logos, atout nine miles above' the bar,,., nee of 
Ae river, m 38” 42' N. lat. utd »” ft' W. lenZ rises in . 


Wesolin 1675; they ito’ of bn 

oi winch the eommeiitery ftn m and M very hei»B built <>«.» su^sssipn ofSilKihe liSiert wWch j«e 

useful ; U. Atis^ on moral andj^Mjohi ^.v, and dis^ f the SS of Buenos Ayre^ or Eau'Kurwbst a^ tbi 
1 . eostlti-hiill to the Most of tliTfttt^rSc steep! 

Ill U KA, Wigers name ftr tte Wffesj Mdr^ of iwegulajr. end .tortftbfti, bmides beiiL ll .navefl and 
Pennant.; [H'’®AX,vohxm, p.4l7.J N{^j„t!t4jtpe4iesiB dirt^ ,CBiiy|b||l of .fbe, city however, whielbtBa' been cn- 

, ^ ?^**^*” {^ven by^l^d^uWe to a (wi^ twiitfeijs^RJSes, oo e^eti KUeutMl' fo Wsilley wbidi 


MOOATIOK «ilWATION, i 

ailve* is sometimes sembtod ta>m copjiar ; it is Jta oW mz » %e4-^wB paWlBlE sliMb^e of n 
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•AugiwUt MoiwWy wWe. and neatif 3^; ft iwil? in length, / of the menka. will aitd it in a well written work puMidicd at 
Mishop^ in Lisbon; lho$^cf the Lisbon in the eerly part of the present cotiturv. by a irra- 
gol4#iiifUbs, and jewelled ^ Those stro^its are duate of the university of Coimbra,''l6tylo(J OiFtminsjui^ 

crossed at right angles by other «||!e^ and they terminate no Tribumi da Mzao, (* The Friers brought to 

oh the river eide.in a ltiin#ojlhe ei^uttfe callwl de Judgment before the Court of Reason’)^ which gives iho 
C^n^Jfj(le^eio, one side of whUib b bytheTague# and atajtiatioiii of Portuguese monasteries. Rut the late suppress 
the 'other sides by the aryenttj, the cuatom-houBo, the ett- sion, Hhe aH those effected since the French revolution, liaa 
' charige, royal library, iftW other pdWic buildhija* Thhi been executed in a busty unfeeling manner, and in»t(?ad of 
sijuare is adorned with a bronao statue of kitlg Jdleph I. rejievlbg the distress has added to it, by tlirowmg 

i Attiiwop|wi»ile ormrthundoftheabbve^ineBlieh^wrieeis thousands of individuals destitute upon society. By ibr- 
are. sefuares, the P,^ 5 « da FigueirB^ <nf^ market-pla<3e, bidding the admittance Of novices, by opening the doors of 
and the Pra^ do Roeio* tfio latter of wttkh is bounded on . the couvoUts to aii those who wislied to leave them, und by 
one side by the oonvent of' 8; Domkiic and the massive uniting the mmaining inmates of several convents of the 
buildings formerly occupied by the thqbiiwtion. Farther earn© older into one, the suppression would have been gra- 
xiorth going towards the codhtty is the fassmo Publico* or dnah bencilcihl, and effectual and no injustice would have 
promentidc; which dtewever is small, abd very ihibriot to the bebh perpetrated; but this process appears ioo slow to tiidse 
public gardensof other capitals. , \ who wish to coin money by the summary process of ctonlls- 

The eastern part bf the town, whichMies at thb fbot of and cation, a process however which history has proved to be 
beyoiia the castle, oonsista of narrow, irregular, ilbpaved ruinous to states, although it may enrich unprincipled inr 
streets, with a neat house here and there. 1%ia is the oldest dividuuls. 

i iart of Lisbon, and the houses are high and old fashidned. The population of Lisbon is very mixed, consisting of 
JteHemarkable that while the oarthuuake destroyed all people ftrom every province of P^tugul, who resort ihuber 
twJMdings in the valley, it spared tne houses built on in quest of employment, of a great number of blacks and 
f»Wop detdivity of the hill. men of colour from the colonies, and of numerous Gallegos, 

“Wthe westward df the new streets the town rises on the or porters and t^ator-caniem from Galicia, and other 
stoep declivity of a succession of hills, With a few good foreigners. The lower classes live poorly, and are dirty in 
streets ami open plates here and there, especially along the their appearance. Tlie crowds of beggars and vagrants, 
river side, the rest of the streets being crooked, narrow, and who display their sores and other infirmities, are ifouble- 
filthy. Here ami there are massive wildings, cbiefiy con- some, disgusting, and dangerous. The police is still very 
vents and churches, which crown the summits of the iiills, imporfoct, and the streets are but partially and imperfectly 
and tower above all the rest. Lishon being an open town lighted at night. Lisbon is not provided with conduiis or 
like London, and ils suburbs very long and straggling in sewers, njjd all the filth is thrown into the Rlrects, from 
various directions, it is not easy to define its limits. * Its which it is washed off by the rain into the nver. (Kinsey, 

M os tom boundary however is generally fixed at the stream Portugal JliHStrated, 1828; Captain Alexander, Sketch^' 
<»f AU antara, which fali^ into the Tagns, und from thence of Portugal, 1834.) 

1o f h(i eastern extremity of tho town the length in a straight The chraat^f Lisbon is heallhy and genial ; it is very hot 
line i*i between three and four miles, not reckoning thesiim* and dry iu the summer moifths, when tho heat is oflen 
osities of the ground ; tho depth of tho town fifom the Tagus of .Fahrenheit but is relieved by north-west winds : heavy 
inland varies from One mile to a mile and a half, not in- rains fall in November and December; cold clear weather 
chiding the long straggling linos of houses which extend prevails iu January, but in February the weather becomes 
along tho appioachcs to the town. Tho whole of tho area mild again, and the spring begins. Buow is a very me 
tliuh doscri!)od is however far from being thickly covered occurrenrHj. 

with buildings; many parts aro occupied by extensive A fine aqueduct,OsArcosda.sAgoasLivred, supplies Lisbon 
gunbrns, plantatiotis, the naked steep declivities of the h»ll£ with good water, brought from several springs situated near 
and by ruins atul rubbish. The district of Buenos Ayres? tho village of Bellas, throe leagues north-west of Lisbon, 
along the slope of the western hill, is the least densely built, The aqueduct is in part conducted under ground; but on 
and contains uian> pleasant and licalihy reside nces with gar- approaching Lisbon it passes across a deep valley, and the 
dens, whicdi are mostly occupied by foreigners. West of tho water is carried over a number of bold arches for a length 
Ijvidgo of Alcantara a line of streotif parallel to the Tagus of about 2400 feet. Tho water enters tho town on tho 
connects Lisbon with llio market-town and royal residence north-wost at a place called Anioreira, where is the reser- 
of Belem, or Bethlcdunu. [Belkm.] voir, from which tho water is distributed to the several 

The Tagtis fiutti B^lom up to the western end of Lisbon fountains about the town. The Gallogos draa^ water in 
IS Utile more than one mile in width, but opposite the centre small barrels from tho fountains, and sell U from house to 
of Lisbon it widens cxinsiderably* the left or southern bank house, or cry it about tho streets. 

turning suddenly to the SQktfe near tho town of Alnmda, Olive and orange trees, cypresses and judas-trees, and 
and (brmiug a wido l>ay ojr jfeach ©bout fiv€^,or six miles in some elms and poplars, are the trees seen in the neij::h- 
bfcadlb, und extending far to tiie north-east. This bay bourhood of Lisbon. Orange-trees abound both in Uj<! 
gives to tho river in front of Lisbon a' sea-like appearance, quintas, or ganlens, and also in open sppts: ibay require 
whkdi adds to the effect of the scenery. The southern bank, much water, which is distributed by small troughs o^ ohan- 
which is hilly about Almada, becomes low higher up the nels which are supplied by water-wheels. The earth is heaped 
river, and is swampy at tow water; it. is however studded up at tho roots, and the water is conducted betwoon these 
With smaljl towns and villa^s, such as Aldea Gallego, heaps. The fruit is perfectly ripe in May, and continues 
Motita, ' Alhosvedos* Laymmo* Barfoiro, Coina, Seixal, till August, Orange.H for exportation are gathered in h e- 
Casilhas, Mohtella, and' Aliuadfi. .These places keep up bruary, botbre they are ripe. 

a. constant traffic with L'shoi^, which they supply uflth fruits, Tlie greater part of the country round Lisbon, particu- 
vegc tables, wine, Jfec., besides ^ the meuium of inter- larly on the east and north sides, is covered wiui large 

(umrse between the capital aiui the southern provinces gardens surrounded by hiigh wells, which hound the view 
of the kihtefi^- and also with Jlpain by fBe post*road pf on every side. Those gardens* called * Quintas,' are often 
Badajos. ^ pf eonsiderable extent, and laid out rather for use than 

Lisbon a moitt splendid attd pleasure, generally containing plantations of orange and 
safe htwhoitWwmoh might contain all. the fleet® of Europe, olive and sometimes vineyards and even corn-fields. 
Tho largest men of War oijih anchor btose to Lisbon. Ine Aprctiylargohouscisattachedtotheiminwhichthcfamilies 
tMitianco of the river is defend^ by two forts, St. Julian on of the owners spend part of the summer, lo the west of 
the north bank, aiid Btjigie <Sn d small opposite, which Lisbon the country is not so well cultivated ; the hills aro 
is joined to the sputhet*nbank at Tow water*/ * more rocky and naked ; the soil consists of basalt, covered 

Tlie most striking and imposing bii1l4in|2^ of. Lisbon are hero and there with liniestonoi th^ basalt on which Lisbon is 
ils va'it and milsifli'Ss 'Convents^ wfn4 urowii and Wtt extends to the riofth-weat towards ibe market-town of 

look like palaces and tbrtfesseai fe^ppmsion .Bellas already mentioned, aha thence to the north as far as 

of monasteries th^y gkire’io Lisboh'i^mbhkish appear- Iho Cabeca da Montacljlque, and to the south ns far as the 
»n(k^ ' The weBUK^ltf thieso :ec®Ve^,: and the nm^ Tagus near Bclera. (Link, Travels tv Portu^aL) Beyond 

their itirbattw \IriiVc boon mudh ' ^j^erated by party Bellas, rutming northeast m soutli^west and icrniimitmg 
writers ever since the; of Fdmbai. TTbose who wish to on tibbeeaat Ckw de %cca, rises a high range of 
hear the other 8ide Pfilietiffestidnv or a reasonable defence I tai^ full of peaks* oousisting of granite, partly covered 
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yiiih limostone* Tlic south declivity of these mountains, 
towards ysboji is naked, and it is on l^je opposite or north- 
evil declivity that the delighted quintas and sbildy groveii 
ate situated which afford a ‘summer n?sid^nce to the wealthy 
inhabitants of Lisbon. [Cl NT^;j . 

. IjCflving Lisbon for the north towards Toi;]fe« Ved^ th<»® 
is a succession of suburbs or Tillages, eoch as 
Oarnidc, Lumiar, Louros, Sec,^ extending fc>r seineiial 
almost without interruption. The ^tame oocura In »» *’^*^^* 
vmi direction along the banks of tlie Tagus 
cavern. ' ' ' ' .'^i- "'I' ,v 

The population of Lisbon is reckoned at , 

«nts. Its (nide, though much diminished amde'ihe Idas of 

It . . ^.Ill'll ft mVi^ahIci HferinA' Cviiiio 



manufnetmos. with which it supplies (ho whole 
part of the kingdom. Lisbon naseome manufac+orios of 
silks, paper, soap, and leather; coldsmiths and jewellers 
mt! very export; and there are also sugar refineries and 
])ottctics. Wo ought t^y^serve here that the lardnoss and 
want of industry Sf ihentmrtuguesa have been much exag- 
g^crated by iraveUers. 

The scientific and lit^ry ihslilutiotts are 1. The Royal 
Ac ademy of Sciences, founded during the reign of Queen 
Maria in the latter part of ihe' tsst cientiiry. It is a most 
respeclablo association, and has published very interesting 
memoirs on the history, laws, and economy of Portugal, m 
well as upon its natural history and that of its colonies. 

*i. The College of the Nobles, a very handsome building, 
founded in 1761. fi. The Rwal Academy of Marino, 
founded ill 1 779, or School of Navigation and Sh ip-build- 
ing, with the observatory attached to’ it, 4. iTic Royal 
Academy of Artillery and Engineers, founded in 1790. 

6. The Royal Militiuy College, 0. The School of Music. 

7. The Botanical Garden and Cabinet of bMup^ History 
at the royal residence of Ajhda, near Brnm. fi. The 
Royal Libi^ary and that ofthe Woc6ssidadjfe»if 9, The Royal 
Schools of Vicente do Fora, Whore philosophy, geometry, 

E CS, and the antloni languages are taught. Ifi. The 
1 School of Drawing and Civil Architecture. Hierc 
are" also primary or elementary scdiools in tlie various dis- 
tricts of the city. , 

Society at Lisbon is rather dull; families lire much^ 
among ihermelves ; the Portuguese are not very fond of| 
exercisG, and their chief relaxation is going to thevr quiritas 
in the summhr^ Condoges are scarce and old fashioned. 
1*he Italian Opera, De Carlos, is a handsome house and 
inucli fVequentod. The Portuguese play-houses are smalb 
and the performances not yory choice. The best inns in 
Liftbon are leapt by foreigners Tiiere are some tolerable 
coffee houses, and a tim^ber of tavernas, or wine-shops, ahd 
cafing-honses, generally dirty and ill-provided, ' 

The inhabitants of Lisbon, though mostly inclined to 
bigotry, areVoiy hilcrant towards foreigners, owing to then* 
constant intercouw with the English and Protestants, 
and have not that Iwrror of heretics which ia exhibited by 
the utbaMtahts of thodnlaud parts of IBpaiu, 
iWfmy, P^rtu^ IflmtruUd; Miftano, Diccion. Oeog,; 
Linlt;'^at>^f5f a good wbvk of the end of the 

last century ; and ^tbet tourists* See also Moif/ qf Lisbon, 
by the Society for the IHSusipn of I/seful Knowledge.) 

LTSBDRN, a parliemchhiry bofooMt town, not coiiwrate, 
situated partly iu tbe'barony of Upper Massereeno end county 
of AntrircL, and pat^y in the barony of Upper Oaatl^re^h tmd 
county of Down, Ireland. The pariso, lileWtae 

Blaris, extoiids into the barony of lower in the 

couiuy of Down, The towA is 73 Irish or 03 statum mites 
^ from Dublin, ,an^ f Irish Of’,. 0 statute miles frpw 
. The boundaries settled by 2 and 3 mil. 

IV., ,c. SO, comprj«e'V|$!g& ' 

Thisjown took 'i^l^Mp |ri 
m^UK'an, about 

. partoftbettsrritoi^ofKr^Ul^h^^^ 

Those grants were enlai^ed' aa 
Conway in the sueceedWg relgii, 

of English and lVchh ^jttes id tie :^n.ahd .ue^i^hbpu^ 
hood gi-eatly The tbwg^ 

LisAogarvey, wa'd sojm became d 
appears by the gj^kn^tatid successful 4©feftcelTOic& itii 
against^ the Iri^h ynder O’Neill on 4^ 

Tlie tbwn and castto continue^l in l|Aaiuk of ^ 

iihtd 1630, when Sir QhSrles Gootqtook possosHd^ Of tM 
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returning- 
siiU^ ibe Unjou, 
bno^tne 


castk.gardeps 
majp^n 

has 

by ()m 

Ttie s^sthidvOOio ft 

cfBcm?'i|i thp boroiigki^ 

is rej^senkd in'^he ^ „ - _ ^ 

The nuftber pf doctors in hfiirch/LSaJS, .wk® 
right of •ct '4 itiid *3 Wdh ty& 38;^w ver*- 

tlie S/v heujekotde^i'Sk ‘ , 

Tlio iappS^aAco/of Lisbpi^ia veVf It is ritu- 
aled, on i geuwy rising 'groiituji,: o6 ,ihe ijorili- western or 
Antri^ side jf um Tlie %j*k®t-tiohse occu[>ios! nn 

opn space in the cetmw^of the tqwn^ wh^e the three prin- 
cipal sirceta. medf.. It is a ^idsi^mc building, with a 
cupola. Near the ptaikoi-hqnsic is the oharch, an elegant 
edifice with a lofty spire, on ea<jli side of cWhicU the (wo 
streets leading towanU .Belfast and the old bridge over the 
Lagan diverg^ TJi« castle gardens are included beiuuon 
the fdrp;i<|r of ihea^i and tlie t;jYer, over which the walks and 
terrace ^^mand a fine pmspeejt. The honscs in the main 
street art, (p^edy bufft ^ have a very 

elegant appearance. Those iu the oppo^lU^ or western cn<l 
of the town are bf sii inferior description, and the suburb 
towards Jtoifa ii mean. Of fi'SJl, liausea within the borough, 
676 are rtpfed v4tieh ja itb. ppusuStly larger pro- 

portion of i|iatxd)^i| of hoii^ii In en Iri^h inland town. Tiio 
court-house, fbn^erlv a dbanel fbr the French 
, Juga^iWts, and the Undh-hsdL are substantial and ooniino- 
4iotts bhildin^ There areelso three Presbyterian meeting- 
housesi one Methodistdi^tQ, and <^e Roman CathoHp ebapcl. 

Lisburn is well patw. and ts amply supplit^ with w^Uer 
by conduits ip >h^, houses. The. provisieus of the Lighting 
Act have nof been applied. ThO; ponstahulary force quar- 
tered in the town disdxargo thst'dut^s .of municipal pdicc. 
On an island, iu the Lagan, iti tba.ess|evti suburbs, arc 
extensive vitriol-wprks. .Some of ,tV largest bleacii-greens 
for Hnon in Irelairt ftf® in th^vioinity ; and iu the twn 
are print-works for muslirti diap^. and damoKk lae- 
tory, much nelehrateil for itl%fenty of its fkbrW A 
navigation extends fimn the towA by the river to the 
sea at Belihst^ and by the river and. a can4 to N^agh. 
A railroad is how nemdy ILelfast mid 

Lisburn, which is ihtenM af Jm c^ of a ii^n 

tbroni^i Armagh io Dublin. This ri |th® Wpfid irtrk of 
the kind hiiherio undertaken in Iridah4fV% ' ' < 

In 1812 the nundior of houses ih lh^ b^ngh vrps about 
800, and the esti^nted hrthb^ iinbabHirt'i^ 4812-; In 
1831 the numhei: of houses ^d.,of Jnh^bitanfs 

674$. In 1824 there fte tlisburn seven 

day-soboota, educi^ting' . and ibmalcs. Of 
these scboids^l^ w'e)re||upporied by .tUrtvA^rtalkui fi>r 
Discountenancing Virt,%d two otheiiY.,:m 
po^ed iiifirtmlilM i limn 
4rtl ^^fsiartalprtiiotlrts^liyjj'fo^ by 
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Goheimenrath von Blome, from which time nothing can bo 
traced respectin^i him till he entered the service of Von 
Ileinec-ker at Dresden. Under this accomplished and 
t^ciicrous patron he mif^lit J^avo passed his days in Iraii' 
i|uillity, had not his love of ridicule prevailed over his jiru- 
'h rn e. lla\in" oftended the English minister at that court 
b} some surcasms, he drew upon himself the resentment of 
the all-powtaful C’oiint Bruhl) who caused him to he sent as 
a state ]n*is(»ner to Eilcnburg, where he died shortly after. 
October ,'JO, ]7G(», Some however have questioned the 
truth of his liaving boon in confinement. 

Pct'sierily has been more just to Liscov’s merits than were 
Ins conlemporancs. II is satire was directed only against 
presninplion and folly, and was besides far more general than 
|)(;rM)nal, certainly impartial, and without any respect to per- 
sons, fm a powerful olfendcr was in bis eyes no more limn the 
meanest. That he possessed no onlinaiy alnlily for polities 
may well be coneeived when vve find Pott, tbe editor of a 
poslliuinous work of his, saying that hud Count Bruhl lis- 
tened to Liscov*s advice, Germany would have been spared 
the Seven Years' War. The first complete edition of his 
works was published by Knegrath Miichler, in ii vols. S\o., 
Berlin, IHOG. Of several of those pieces the titles w'ill 
convey some notion of the subjects: ‘On the Kxeelleiiec 
and Usefulnt'ss of Bad Writers;’ ‘On the Uselessness of 
(lood Works towards Salvation and the ‘ Inaugural Dis- 
course of the lenriicd J. iC. 1 *., &c. at the Aeadt'iny of Small 
Wits; together with the Reply of that cuiinent Society.’ 
Jjis<‘ov’H ow n Apology for his satirical attacks is most ad- 
mirable; and it nui) he remarked, that altliongli satire 
.•ji'ldoiii reforms those who aie tin* uninedialc objects, if is 
iicveitholess Iiigldy benefieiiil with respeet to many who 
would else commit the same lollies- 

LISIP'UX, a town in France, capital of an arrondisse- 
nieiit 111 the department of CJalvados, t)3 miles west by north 
of Paris in a straight line, or KKi miles b> the road through 
ICvieux. This town existed at the time of the Homan Con- 
(juest. wb.en it was called Noviomagns, or Nuiouiagus: it 
sj|]>s(!quently took the naum of Lexovii, from the pisiple to 
wliom it belonged; and from this name the modern Lisicnx 
i'. flcriM il, It was pillaged by the ISoniians in a.d. 877 ; 
Imrned by the Bretons in v i>. 1 130: and taken and retaken 
several times in Ihe wars of tlic English in France, and in the 
K'ligious dissensions of the sixteenth century. U was he- 
lure iho Riwohitiun the seat of a hi-iiopnc; the bishop was 
a sunVagan of tbe arrlibisliop of Roueu. 

Tlie town stands on The right or east hank of the TouO’ 
qties at the jnneiion of the Orbec, The old walls have 
b'^en ]j\lel\ replaced by some tolerub)} handsome buddings 
an I a prorueiuide. The streets of the tow n arc toleraldy 
Wide; (he houses are mostly of woovl. The chief jiublic 
buiblmj.> are the ex-cathedial, an aolient edifice; the epis- 
cnpiil pidace with its garilens, the seminary for the pnesl- 
lio'id, and the groat hosjuial. The population in 1831 
w^s iu,2.>7; in I8.3f> it was 11,47.3, showing an increase 
11 fj\c years of or above 10 percent. The inann- 

liuM UK'S of the place arc cdii^ lly of broad-eloth, llaiinel, and 
iilier woollen fabrics; woollen a id eutlon jam, and cotton 
goods; horse-cloths of wool and hair; leather, and brandy. 
There are bleaching and dyeing establish men i.s. Tlie tiade, 
which is elnelly in the m aim fact n res of llie tow’ii, K pio- 
moit^d by tlie navigation oftlio 'J'oucqiies. winch oonimences 
at Lisienx. There are six yearly fairs. Besidi's the public 
msl ilulion.s already noticed, then* aro several others, judi- 
cial or fiscal ; also a hig’ school and a tht atre. 

Tlie arrondisscinent of Lisunix compreliemls 318 square 
miles, and had in 1831 a |w)pulation of (>8,7 Ifi, in 18.3G of 
r)'i,844. It is Mihdivided into six cantons and 131 com- j 
munes 

Among the former bishops of Lisicnx, Jean lleniuiyer 
.lesinves honourable menlioii; at the time of the massacre 
.if St Bart holoniew he yirescrvcd tlie Prolestouls of his 
liocesc. His kindness won over many of them to the Ca- 
tholic faith. 

LISKEARD, LESKEARD, or LESKERET, a parish, 
eovporale town, and parliamentary borough, in the hundred 
>fWest and county of Cornwall, distant 218 miles west- 
south-west from London. The assessionable Duchy Manor 
)f JJskeard in eludes the whole parish and borough. The 
'barters of the borough are numerous, commencing with 
that of Richard, king of the Romans and earl of CoinwuH. 
hrotlierof Henry IIL, granted in the year lil tO; the latest 
18 of fho 29th Elizabeth, ard 'Med ‘JGth Julv, 1587 The 
V C., No. 850. 


council consists of 4 aldermen, one of whom is the mayor, 
and 12 councillors. The revenue of the co-, jioratioii ibr ibo 
year ending October. 1832, was 442/, and iis expondnn.c 
during the .same period was 242/. but in tuwious yeiu', 

1 the expenditure had considerably exceeded the revenue. 

The town, which is meanly built, .stands partly in a liolbiw 
j and partly upon rocky heiglil.s, whicli give to the sireei.s an 
appearance of great irregularity. Of late years tbe town 
has been much improved, and several person*:, possessed of 
large properties, have decorated llic nniiiediale envinuis 
With exceUent houses. The chief pubhe building is ihe 
lown-ball, elected about tbe beginning of tbe )a->f ceniurv, 
at the expense of one of the members for tlie bojougli . it 
IS a handsome struct lire, supported on granite columns 
Liskeard still continues a ]>la<‘e of considerable I rude, ond 
has an excellent market. It has been greatly Umefneil by 
the recent improvement of the roads in lliat part ofCVon- 
wall. I’lie living i.s a. vicarage, in the diocese of Exeier, 
possessing an average net income of 3(*.i/., tiie ivcUny bav- 
iiig been ajiproyniated to the priory of Laoi'cc,ston. In i;i04 
the bishop of Exeter excoinmuincuted the inbabiiauts of 
Liskeurd, and iml their church under tin inteidicl, for 
refusing In pay tithes in kind on the ground of a romp'isi- 
iioii beiween Karl Richard and the piior. (I Par, /'o//, 31 J.) 
An attempt was afterwards made to appropriate the vicinage 
also. (3 P. The population of the borough in l-s3i 

w:is 2853 and that of the entire parish 4042 : tlie p.'irociiiai 
assessments for tbe year ending 25th March. 1820, amonm- 
ed to 873/. Before the pa&sing of the Keform Act, Ibi' cor- 
poration of Liskeard had retunicd two nicmhcrs to pailm- 
ment continuously from the reign of Edward I. The 
borough, which consists of the parish of Liskiiud and such 
parts of liie old horongli of Liskeard as aie withonl tlie 
l»iin.sh, now returns one member. For tlie hi^inry vf Lis- 
keatd, as part of the iluchy of Cornwall, sec M.innnig’s 
Ejrhpquvr Pra()tic(\ 2mi eil., 37 1, 38(1 ; I, 2, .3, and 4 Mann. 
& Ryl. AV/),, J41-2, J.03, 1 77, 47 J -7; 2 Vcntris’ 343. 

iParUampHiunj Papers: Gilbert\s Pamrhtal JPshtry of 
CormtaU. ) 

MSLE, or L’ISLE. [VAixr.trsK.J 
IJSLE, WILLIAM l)E, horn at Paris 28tli Febnmrv, 
1()75, WH.s tbe elflest son of C3aude LVhsle, a geograpber 
and historian, under whose instniclum he gave eaily proofs 
of a decided predilection for geographical pursuits. 

Before the lime of Del isle, the pnucqial miqis of imllio- 
nty were tlu sc of Nicholas Sanson, to whom geogvapliy is 
under many ohiigations. hut these maps were ervceedingly 
ernmeous from the want of astronomical observa lions, al- 
though It does not a]ipcar that the author had fidly availed 
liini.solf of the few observations whndi really existed. Ai'icr 
the death of Sanson, hi?* sons continued to rcjirodnce bis 
map.'* with little or no alteration, iiotwitbslanding that tin* 
more recent aceoiinis of travellers unci the ob-orvat ions of 
a'^tronomers were greatly at vannnee vvilh many of ilicir 
posiiions. this they were repeatedly eensiiied both )»y 

La Hire and Dominic Cassini, to which however lliiw s cn- 
to Jnive paid little regard. At length, in ( 'ar*Mm 

drew a planisphere upon the pavement of tin* hall id' the 
Palis Clbservutory. whereon he nuirked tbe jioMtioii (*f 'iW 
places according to ihcir observed luliiiifle and longn\*de, 
and llins exhduled tbe magnitude of the errui.** which 
vitiated the existing niuiis, and at the same tunc pointed 
out the means of ofi'ecling their iiiii>ruvenient. Stiii how- 
ever the gcograplneal po.silioiis of by far the greater numliev 
of t>laees couhl only lie inferred from anlient iiineiaiiCK^ 
and from the varied and often coiiliiclmg accounts of mo- 
dern truvcdlers, while the coast lines had for the most part 
to he delermimsl from a tedioes compan^'m of tlie lo*^ books 
of seamen. It is obvious lliat lor a task i/l' tins descnption, 
111 addition to the requisite scientific Knowledge, w hu ll is 
corn para lively of easy atiainnionl, a person .‘ihonlil lie ia- 
nuliur with languagi's, and Ins rcadiui; must l*e sidlicunl'y 
extensive Ic* enable him to avail hiui'-ell of all liivi ji-ioal re- 
sources; he mus^ be able to appreciate tlic changes wlncli 
have taken plan t .luer through accident or baud, in tlie 
measures oj uifierenl nations, a prohlcm of vi rv fon.-'ider- 
able (litticulty; but above all he must exercise a highly 
critical judgment in according to each statenuMit a degree 
of conlitleiiee duly proportioned to its merits. Wiili many 
of these ipialificaiions Dehsle was eminently endowed, and 
althoiigli he left ain]>le room for the display of petliapu 
greatt'r abilities in his successor M. d’Anville, tliere i.s no 
doubt that his own labours ccntribiiled powerfully (o th'? 
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improvement ami cxlcnsion of ^fio^raphiciil )uu»\v]iMlf;c. 
Four yeai'ri afu:i' Cassini Imtl cxjxiMal iln.* t'noriiumsjniic- 
curacioK of llio tliun iiiajis, L)elI‘^lc pnbii^Iuid (]670j 

four maps of Kui opo, Amu, Africa, aiul America, toj^clher 
with two globes about one foot in (haniotor, Uio ono of the 
terrestrial, llu? other of the celestial sphere. In tbese tixe 
extent of several countries was so material 1} ttlU7rcd os to 
give to the ('arlli an appearance altii^cllier new. The lengtli 
of tlie Medilcrraiicati from the Strait*! of (iibraltar to tlio 
coast of Syria, instead of being 1 ff'U luagues (:{'2‘Jo miles >, 
was now liniited to htio leagues miles), or to less than 

tbree-fourtlis of its former lengtli ; the ilitVcicnce of longi- 
tndii between the eastern and westein boundaries of A«ia 
Was in like mania r les^emsl by 'Jo dt'grees ; and man) other 
inqiorlant eorrertiens. wbieli \l is not iiei essinw locimmor.Jc, 
wert^ iniroduced for I la; first time in these maps. 

The repula hon and ]n*olU which Uelish- derived from 
these jmhlications excited the oiipalilv of u man named 
rslolm, who, though di^tinginshe 1 by thi^ Idle of geogi.ipher 
royal, did not lu'silale to t>ublisli pirated eo]nes of Delislo’s 
maps, III whieh hepurpO''ely introduced a few hliglit errors, in 
the hope of iheri'by evading detection ; and when taxed with 
the fuiud, he retorted hy ascribing the plagiarism wholly to 
Delisle. The lalter W'as in eoiisciiueiice ohiiged to insliiute 
legal proceedings, less with a view' to prtdcct his inteiest 
than to elear Ins cliaraeUa' of an unjusl iinjmtalion. The 
resnll of the prosecution, ])roiracled during six tears, was 
in favour of Dedisb', authorising him to sei/e and destroy 
the maps and plates ijf tlie dtd'endant, a periius.sioii of which 
ho partially availed himself. 

In ITIiJ he was eleeli'd a meiidu'r <»f the Hoynl Academy, 
and sliorilv afterwards was aiipoinled geographical tutor to 
Louis >[ V , who conferred upon Inm the liOo of chief fpie- 
inier) geographer royal, a title wlinh d:d not previmisly 
exist, and which has since been conferred only upon M. 
d’Anville. 

Tile niajis of Deiisle, in illustration of jiarticular coun- 
trie.s and of yuirticular ]Hiuods of history, now succeedcsl each 
other 111 rapid succession. Among them, tin edition of hi.s 
plaii'.splu'ie, ]»uldedied in 17-M, is di’-a'n mg of particular 
lie iilioii, as it sli(<w.s the j»n-grcsH which had Ixmjm made in 
geograpliy hefore ITAnvdh> hadcoiituhntcd coiisidcralily to 
iis improvement. The latest edition of Ins maps, we hehe\e, 
IS that of i7s<), published Aiy Dezaiiche, m J vols. foi., and 
4Munpri^iiig ir»H sheets. Beside^ those he has left an atlas 
of ant lent geography and an atlas of Fiance divided into 
proi inc<--. Such was nis fai \e tliat nmst authors <>f rospec*- 
tahihlv who w'rolo upon lurtlory or subjects eonneeted with 
it, weic ilesiroiis of having tlieo' woiUs ilUislratcrl by his 
maps. The czar of lliis^ia, the king tif Sicdy , and other 
Km'i'jiean sovereigns an- aid iu have made muniliceiit 
oii'eis in llic e?:pe< latioii id’ inducing him to enter lh<’ii 
senu’e and to reside pi’rmaueiitly in llieir dominions, Inif 
hiN atiacbmeiit to Ins own (‘oiiniry would not ptunnt him to 
accept them. l*eti'r liie (lieat in prirficular was in the 
habit of paying him freipient visits during his sojoui n at 
Jbii!' , partly to give and piutly to derive iiilbrmaii')i) re- 
specling his own teniloiie*,. 

Deh.slodiodat Paris, J.’^th of,lanuarv. t7Jf). In theTrans- 
aclnuis of the Royal Aciulemy are printed the following 
iiicmoiis bearing his name ; 

* Obsc'i vatuiiis on the A^ariatimi of tlie Needle with refer- 
enre 10 Halley V Map,’ I71(t; * Jusliricalion of tint Aiilieiits 
jn inatleis of (hrographv I7N: ‘On tlie Longitude of 
tin* Sii aits of Magellan/ *7 If); ‘Geogiaphicril j)etenni!ia“ 
lion of (lie Situation and Fxtent of the dilfereiit partsofthc 
Earth/ ! 72(i ; ‘ Creographical DelevmimUion of the Situutiim 
and Extent of the Countries traversed iiy t yriis in his Ex 
pcilit ion against his brother Artaxerxes," and of those tra- 
vcrso l by the ten thousand (b'cc],.s n, ilivoir r :reat/ I7JI , 
‘Heniarks opon the M ip (d the (-hspe n Sen, sent h» the 
Academy !>y : (' Em. ore* . of Jio '.oa, LJI ; H'mirp .Ms.m 
of tin ixvient of Loiidsm and Pans, end ^omo other eitie.'^; 
belli aniieiit aim ue.dtrn,’ ]7Jo; ^()n the Longnude of the 
inoiilb of the Kivcr Mississippi,’ 172(1. licsidoft the fore- 
going Jm had ciinlcmplated a work to he entjlli'd ‘ An In * 
troductiun to Geography / wh ’ein he pun^osed giving an 
accountuf the ttltcrufiotis win. h lie had iiitn'iduced ; Ir.it he 
filed befiro its coniph'lioo. 'foe )dan of the work was tiovv- 
ever madckiiwwn by M, i 'en t, in ;i small volume published 
by llial gentleman in 17;ii, 

' f F ontenell^v fh ■.*; J s h T) cy ' , 1 7 J'x hinn iii : ///o* 
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LISMOHE, a bishop’s see, late in the archiopiscopal 
province of Cashel, and now in that of Dublin, in Ireland. 
It includes portions of the couutie.s of Waterford and 
Tipperary, and extends 37 statuilc miles by 3S. The chap- 
ter consists of a <lcan, precentor, chancellor, Irfeasurer, 
archdeacon, and 8 piebetidaries. In 1 792 the diocese was 
divided into 73 ])Ui*ishes, constituting 35 btMieiices, and liav- 
mg 22 churches. In 1834 the numbers were: panshci., 7o; 
hcnelices, 43; chiirclios of the Estahlishment. 3r>;otlK‘r 
places of Protestant w'orship in connection with the Esta- 
hhslunent, 1; and Roman C’aUiolic churchca, (15. In (lie 
latter year the total po])ulation of the diocese was 
of whom thcie wlmc .0970 members of the Eslabbshcd 
Church, 1(>1 Presbj leiians, 382 other Protestant Di.sscnters, 
and 209,720 Roman CalholicK ; being in the proportion of 
about 32 Roman Catholics to 1 Profestuiif. In tlicT'^^amo 
vonv there were, in Ibis diocese, 23C> daily stdiools, educating 
1 7,009 young persons, bciii" in the propovlion of 8*14 per 
cent, of the entire population under daily instruction ; in 
which lO'ipect I..isniore .slaMfls ibirteiMith among ibc 
dioco.scs ot Ireland. Of the aijove .schools, 12 were, in IbJt, 
in connection with IlieNationa* Board of Education. 

St. Curihag, commonly culled Mucliuda, of Rathcny in 
’Weslmealh, where ho had a famous scl|t) 0 J, was the Ibumk r 
(»f the cathedral and school of Lisniore, in A Tx 631. Ciithal- 
dot. afterwards bishop of Tarenmm in lialy, succecfb.d. 
During his time and that of hi.s pn»decosHor, the school of 
Lisniore was gieatly celebrated for the number ol‘ .‘'lu- 
dents: anti the town or city is said to have been ahiiu-i 
exclusively inhabited by ecrlefiiu.stics. Soon afior tlie aii j 
val oftlie English, the antieiit see of Ardmore was annexed 
to ilie diocese; and in the bi.sliojinc of 'riiomas d<‘ UecM*, 
W’lio succeeded A.r>. 1358, tlie si‘e, so increased, was addefl in 
that of Waleiford. By tiie 3 find 4 Wm. 1 V„ c. the 
see of AValerford and Li'-morc, being void, has Ium-oiuo 
annexed to the niiited see of Cashel and Euily, ami the 
temporalities aic now vested iu the Ecclesiastical (•onun::i- 
sioners. 

TIio town of Li.smore is situated in the Ixaroiiy of Cosh-' 
more and Co'^h bride, and county of Waterfoid, mi tin- 
'-oniherii bank of the Bluckvvaler, three miles fnnn th*; 
point where that river changes its course from east to ^oiilb 
near Cappofjinn, The BlackwaKu’, opposite Lbnioie, n, 
.joined by tlicOwensbad, arapid stream descending iioin lb*' 
Knorknmledown nmunlains, vvbieb forma prominent obji-ct 
111 tlie .surronmiing connlry'. A liandsome bridge, ilie eeiilrr 
.tieli of which has a span of 100 feet, crosses tile mam river 
a little above the point of junction, and leads to the town, 
which occupies the Mumnit of the soutiiorn hank. At thw 
eastern exiremity of the town is the cutla*dral, a plain Inn.d- 
s^^nle huilding. with a tower and spire, boldly siluat'-d on 
lb(‘ crest of the bdl. It is in the later English stylo, mid 
was ehictly huilt by tlio Karl of Cork in Ifif'i.h The castle, 
a magniticcnt pile, originally erected by King .lobii in \,j). 
Il>^5, and gn-eatl\ enlarg(*d and streiiglbeiied by the 1ii l 
Earl of Cork, stand-, on the snmioi! of a ro<’ky bank, wbicii 
ri-ses to the height of nearly Ido feet above the Bbo kwat< r, 
at the opposite* or western end of the town. Li.-amnc i-? the 
proper! V of tlie Duke of Devonsliiro, by whom it lius been 
greatly improved of bile. The town is also much indebtid 
to the late duke, who built the bridge at a cost of DdOd/ , 
and restored the eostle, vvbii-li bad been reduced almost to a 
ruin during tlie civil wars of the feovcnteenih centniy. 

Lisniore was erected mto a borough by (diarier of James I , 
and was rcpm-eiitod in the Irish parliuincnt by two niem- 
hers. The fraiitdiise was ubolishod at the time of the L nion, 
and the comi'cinatioii, amounting to i5,dt»d/., was [ aid lo 
tbc trustees of the late Earl t;f Coik and BurHiigiun. In* 
the .same charier, granlod in JG13, the hoiuiigh was inei*i’' 
]/'>n,ited ; but the e.u'poration is now defunct. 'J'lie Blaek- 
watei IS naturally nav [gahhi to wit bin a mile of the li'wn, 
and a canal has becMi construett'd by the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, by vvhich lighters can now come ii]) as far as tin* 
jjridge. There IS a suiall c\}>url of grain and Hour; tin? 
imports arc trilling, c-onsi.sling cliielly of coal and ‘imbcr 
broiiglil; by ligh'ers fimn Youglmll. 

In 1831 tlicve were in the town 306 houses and 2') 98 
iiibahitanls. In 1834 there were in tho parish of Lismoie 
22 day-^id. mis, educating 7(.‘5 nudes and 198 females. Of 
‘I’cse sell'.',!.'- two vu-n* chielly snpp irled bv tbc dean and 
‘ liaprer, om- L\V un annual grant from Dm D'tibo of Devon 
shire, one i?y an endowim lii by l.ord CVrk. and one bv 
grunt fruui biy 
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(Sniitli'iii Tlisfory of f hr Cumiiff nf JVatrrfnrd ; WavcV 
1h\\/io/!S- : Btiiiufort’s Alrniffirffa Map of Irrlarid ; Parlia^ 
mrntary Rrports, &«.) 

LISSA, (>r Pohm Liskli {\\\ Polish, Lesz'm), a haiulsoino 
1o\\n in tho Pnissinn }irnviiicu of Posen, in 01"" ijp N. lat. 
ami IG** :ir/ E. lonj?., belongs to Prinfo Sulkowsky, who 
has a |ialHco thoro. It has two Calvinist, one l-uthcran, and 
one Ftonmn Catholic church, a large synagogue, a Calvinist 
Cyninnsiiiin lllustre, a Lutheran and a Homan Catholic 
school, and two hospitals anil a theatre. I-.isira is one of tlie 
nio.t iinportiinl niannlaciuring towns in the province. The 
priiK'ipul man lilac lures are woollen cloths, linen, leather, 
hats, carriages, tohnci'O. The inhahitantfi, Sfjrj in iiuinber, 
of vilmm ,'M"0 are Jews, carry on a very active trade. 

LISSA, a \il!agr in Prussian Silesia and the govcrnnient 
(liMh'C'l.iu, is (fdchrated on account of Uie victory gained 
111 llio vicinity, on the jth <jf lyi'ceniher, ]7r»7, by Frederic 
H., al. lliohe.ul of unm, ovct an army of '.)tMd)0 Aus- 

Lriaiis and Iioihm lalists, of whom 24,000 were made prisoners 
tui the lield of battle, 17,000 were taken in Breslau, which 
was forced lo surrender after a ihort Mcge, and 1.3,000 
were caplureil on the retreat of the remains of th<‘ army 
Hilo the mountains. This battle is likevvase called the hat- 

ll(^ of Breslau. 

LISSA. I'M.viTD.T^;.] 

LIST, CTVlIi. [Civil. List.] 

I J.S’I'I N(S. [Enlistment.] 

1 JTANY, a collei'tion of prayers and supplications. The 
term is derived from the Gieek and was adopted 
by Cliri^tian wi iters at a very early period. Sl Basil tells 
ns tlial Litanies were read in the church of Neoca\sarea, ^ 
t'litwei 11 Gregory Tliainmiturgns’s time and hi.s own : and j 
St. Ambrose has l<‘ft a form of Litany wliicli hears Insname, | 
agreeing in many things with that lu u.se in the Church of 
Kn;'l.nul. 

In tile Common Braver Book of 1,340 (the first book of | 
Kioe Edwaiil), the Litany was placed helMoeii liie (.^;lIllnu- | 
nion Otfu-e ami tin* Olliet* tor Baptism, under the title of i 
‘'Pile Letau) aiul Sulfrages which hook also directed it lo ! 
he Slid or sung on Widnesdajs ami Frid'ivs In the leview 
of t!u‘ Common Braver in 1 TuVi, the Litany was placed 
when' it now stands, with tin* direction that it shall he 
Used on Sund.iNs, Wednesflajs, and Fnda>s, nml at other 
luiK's wh.iai It sliall he eomruanded by the onlinary. Till 
tiie la-t je\ie\v. ni Ul'il, the IjUaiiy was vwed as a tlisliiiet 
seiniee, and thll 'wed the Morning Biuver; it was then dn 
reejed and has ev(*r since coiitiiuu'd to lie r(*ad as one otlhe 
witji the Morning Prayer, after tin* third Colled for Grace. 

(AVliealley's PufioNd/ of ihr Pooh of (\)iniuon 

f'/itt/rr nf thr Charrh of ICn^huui^ hvo, Ovfoid, ISIO, 
pp. i(i4.) 

LLd’CTli, or LEKClIEF, a fruit commonly sold in (he _ 
nnuket^ of ( Inna, and occasionally hrought to Engkuul, is | 
th-' jivod'um of the Kupl’cria l.ilclu of botanists, a tiee he- j 
h ngiiif* J tla natural <ader Sa]>ind.icofe. The ealulde part : 

.1 pi py desli, which <',>vei a stone enclosed in a hard, ^ 
di \, Ic 5 s('llatc‘d, jiriidxly pcrjc.ir]». Another fiuii, called the j 
Long you or J.(OUL';an, is yielded by another species ^d' the | 
snue gonns. The Chine-so cultivate uranv vantdies of 
each. 

JdTIlAHCJK. [LEAfL] 

IdTld IC At^lD. 1 Uiuc Amn.] 

LITHIUM, a nu'tal, the oxide of which was disc(»vorcd 
In Arfwedson in 1^17, and called /ilhiti (from XiO-ec, a 
Slone), from its occurring only in the mineral kingdom. It 
was fir^t found in pelulito and spodumene, minerals which 
occur III the iron-mine of Uto in Sweden, and it has since j 
hc'on discovered in amblygomte and lepidohte. Tlic.se | 
.suhstance.s contain from about five to nearly ten percent. | 
ofliihiu in comhinalion with silica, from wdiicdi it ls best | 
se]»aiTiled by the following ]»roces.'> of Bor/elius: One I 
(rAi l of petahle, or other mineral containing litliia, is to he 
iU!\ed with two jiarU of Iluor spar, botli substances being 
fiuel\ powdered: the mixture is to be heated with three or 
fojiir limcft its weight of sulphuric acid, as long as vapours 
are discngagi'd ; the silica is e\])cllcd with the lluorine, and 
the alumina and Hlhia remain in combination with siil- 
pliuncai‘id; these salts are lo be dissolved in waiter, am- 
monia IS added to precipitate the almmua, the filtered solu- 
tio'u is to l>t‘ evapoialed, and heated to .•erlnes.s, to expel the 
sul]dia1e ot' ammonia, and sulphale of lithia remains, which, •> 
heiug treated with barytes, water is decomposed, sulphate ! 
of barytes is formed and se]>auited, and pure lithia remain.s 


in solution, which, being (waporated, hydrate of lithia i^ left;. 
Lilliium is hut little known. Uavy obtained it fnaii ino 
above described hydralo by means of voltaic (Icctncitj, m 
tile^alno wa> as he had previously procured potassium and 
sodium from ihtdr respective hvdrates. Lithium was found 
lo re.senihle sodium in its whiteness, hut. it was oxidized and 
reconverted to lithia with such rapidity, that its properties 
could not be minutely examined. 

On'ijjnen anil lAihium, it is evident from what has just 
been stated, combine w'llli great readiness, and are separable 
with dillieultv. Only one componnd of these bodies is 
known, and that is tlie alkaline oxide litfna, which exists, 
us lias been mentioned, in certain minerals, and also in the 
waters of Carlsbad, but in eonibinution. JJliii.-i, in its alka- 
line properties, in forming u hydrate with water, and in its 
chemical relation.s, is closely allied to potiisli and soda, and, 
unlike these alkalis, is not v'ery soluble in waliT, liut the 
sohuiim ro'^cmbles theirs in being caustic. It has nut >eL 
been olilaiucd m the anhydrous stale, so that when tlie 
solution IS evaporaU'd, h}driite of lithia is iirocuied, which 
fuses al a low red heat, and on cooling i‘inicielcs into a 
mass, which has a crysiullme ihicture : it docs not attract 
moisture from tlic air. 

The hvilraie of litfiia lias not been analyzed, but from 
indirect experiments the oxide is concluded to coiisi^l of 
One efjuiv alciit of oxygen . . 8 

One ciiiuvalcut of liihiLim . . i> 

Equivalent U 

Chlonnr and JAihium readily coiuhitie when the alkali 
is dissolved in hydrocldoric acid; the solution, vvlicii eva- 
porated to dr\ iiC'*; and fused out of the contact tif aiv, k a\ f‘S 
chloiideof liihiiini, which is .'i whiti* .scniitninsjjaienl suh- 
staiioe. very dehijucscent, and snKible holli in water rind in 
nU’ohul. By (wuporation cubic crvslals aie iililanu'd, the, 
alcohnhc solution of wlmdi tuirus willi a peculiar I'ld llaiue. 
When btrongh heated in the air, chk'iine is c^]U'llc‘(l and 
oxygon almoi iied, and llie alkali lithia rcniiuns. It ju’*'- 
haiily composed of- 

(>ije eijiiivalciil of cliluriiie . * . ,’I() 

One c(|uivalcnf ol hthiiim ... (i 

Equivalent -12 

Salphnr and when oluaincd in combinal ion by 

dcconqa»^.ug the sniphate of Ijtiua with excess of (dmicoal, 
form an extrenudy (iM’ophonc suhslance. 

It^dinc and Ldhuan. No (“on)]>ouiid of llu'se is yet 
known, 

I'/aoriur and Jnihinm lorm a fusible ( ompound, pre]*ared 
1>\ disbohing lilliia in Itylrotluoju* acid; it is diilicullly 
^^ulubh' ill water; llu'^dutiun depo'^ils sniiill o]>aqne ^-iisuils, 
Arid^ and /jfhia. coudr.ur to iorm salt.s: -- 

\tfmfr <f fjl/ua is obtained liy adding lithia to lheaci<l. 
This salt i'' very delique-ci'nl, ; when ihi* solution is gc’iiiy 
cNJiporaled, crystals are idilaimd, which are sometimes 
needUdorm and soiueiimos legular idionihu* piisuis. Its 
ta-sto IS like that ol nitre, il is extremely lU'-iuk*, and be- 
comes by heat as liquid as water. It is jn'ohably eoiiiposed 
of — 

One cquivaloni of nitric acid . . 54 

One equivali'iit of litliia . . . .14 

Equivalent frS 

Carbonaff of JAthia . — XVheii a strong solution of carbo-* 
nalo of aiummiia is added to one of sulpluiie of titina, a 
while; piecipilate of carhonate of litlii.i is lornied. 4'his salt 
is very slightly soluble ni cold water; it isulkalino to n!st" 
papers, is decomposed by acids with elVervf.sieiice, and lias 
an alkahne taste. It is decomposed by lime and harv tes, 
which sejuiralo the carbonic aeiiL It c<‘nsist.s of — 

One equivalent of carbonic acid . o j 

One ciiuivaleiit ol' Hlhia . . . 14 

Equivalent .'Jfi 

The waters of CaiNhud in Bohemia are stated to roniain 
hi-cavhonate of hlhia in solution; and In s[»ont;uieous eva- 
poration the carhoiuite separates in the slate of a crystal- 
line crust. 

Stdphafe of Lithia . — Tins salt is very .soluble in water; 
if has a saline Itiste w’it?boq(. bitterness, and cry^lal^lZe^ otdy 
in il regular inasbcs. The air does not act upon it, amh 
unlike most of the sails cdTithia, a isvei) difUcull of fusion. 
It is compo'-ed of~ 
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One cfjnivalont of sulphuric acid • 40 

One equivalent of litiiia , . . . 

Equivaient 

Phosphate of Lit hia may be obtained by adding; phospho- 
ric acid to sulpliafe of lithia; no precipitate is at first 
formed, but on adding excess of nminonia an iiisolublo 
phosphate of lithia is thrown dov?n : this property enables 
us to separate lithia from potash and soda. 

Characters qf Lithia and its Salts . — Lithia acts so 
readily upon platinum, that, according to Berzelius, this pro- 
perty will servo to detect a small quantity in any substance ; 
for when it is healed wilh soda on platinum foil, the soda 
displaces the lithia, and the platinum round the fused mass 
ussuiiics a colour more or less deep according to the quan- 
tity of lithia set free. Lithia is distinguished from soda and 
potash hy its greater saturating power, as shown by its 
lower equivalent number: chloride of lithium is distin- 
guishable from the chlorides of sodium and potassium by 
its solubility in alcohol, and the solution burns w'ith a red 
flame. Its salts are not precipitated by chloride of pla- 
tinum, as those of potash are ; and, unlike both potash and 
soda, it forms a dillicultly soluble carbonate and phosphate. 

J..ITI10DENDR0N, u generic name of some Zoophy ta, 
propos'ncd by Goldfuss to include Caryophyllia and Oculina 
of Lamarck, and adopted by many geological writers in a 
rather vague sense. Blaiiivillo rejects the term. (‘ Actino- 
logie,’ p. 3-17.) The species ranked by Dr. Goldfuss in the 
group of Lithodendra offer many diversities of structure, 
and lie in strata of various antiquity (‘ Petrcfiicta Europ®*), 
especially in the transition and carboniferous limestones. 

LriTlO'DOMUS. [MytilidwK.] 

LITHOGRAPHY, the art by which impressions or 
prints are ohtaitiedhya chemical process from designs rnado 
witli a greasy material upon stone. It has therefore been 
))roperly termed cbemical prinliiig, to distinguish it from 
all Ollier modes of obtaining impressions, which arc inecha- 
nicul. In printing from an engraving on a eoiiper or steel 
plale, the ink i.s delivered from the incisions made therein 
with ihe gra\er or clching-necdio. An engraving on w’ood, 
on tJic c,ontiary, gives it.s results from the projecliiig surface 
of Ihe iiloc.k, or (hose fiarts which are not cut away by the 
gia\er. The lithographic process differs from both these 
modes, the imjiressioiis being obtained (by strict attention 
to (‘hemical allinil) ) from a level surface. 

There are various styles of lithography, as will presently 
he seen ; but the principle of the art is uniformly tne same, 
being, us wo liave said, based ujioii those of chemical 
uiliiiity. 

riie .Slone host calculated for lithographic purposes is a 
soi l of calcareous i^lule, found in hirge quantities on the 
hanks of the Danube in Bavaria. Stones much resembling 
Ihe (jerman have been found in some parts of Devonshiie 
anti SouierscI shire, and also in Ireland; hut wc believe 
that on all the trials hitherto made, the stones found iu this 
kingdom have been proved to want some of the most esseii- 
lial qualities of those brought from Germany, which ore 
therefore almost exclusively used. Even these vary much 
111 qiinltly, ail the strata not being equally good : some arc 
too soft, and others are rendered unlH for use hy the pro- 
seuce of chalk, Uaws and veins, and fossil remains, A good 
Slone IS porous yet brittle, of a pale yellowish-drab, and 
i^oirieiiuies of a grej neutral tint. The stones split into 
slabs varying from to inches in thickness, which are 
then cut or squared 'iito the different size.s necessary for 
UhO, and the face or upper surface of each is made level. 
In ihis . l-t.e llie stones arc sent from the quony ; but fur- 
I her p, reparation is yet necessary to lit them fur the imme- 
diate use of the artist, ayid they art cither grained or 
jHihshed, ai'cording to the naiun^ of Ilie work they arc 
iniendod to re(!eive. I'he mode of preparing u grained 
sioiie, as It is called, is this: — A stone, being laid Hut on a 
in'dc, !ias i.ssurluee wetted, and some ,sand sifted over it 
ihiougli a very fine wire sieve. Another fttoue is laid wiih 
ha lace downwards upon thi.s, and the two aro nibbed toge- 
ther with a circular nioliun, to produce the requisite grariii- 
(alioii, which is made fiui r or coarser, to suit the taste or 
intention of the artist. Ti e stones ihu^^ prepared are used 
for drawings in tlie chalk iiiunner, or for imitations of those 
produced with tlic black-lead pericd. Great care is requi- 
site in this mode oi' preparation, to keep tbo* granulation 
uniform and the surface free from scratches, the presence 
of which would otherwise much di.sfigure the feature work. 
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1 'Writings, imilalions of etchings, pen and ink sketche^ &.c. 

I require the face of the stone to be polished, which isefltcted 
/ by rubbing it vritb pumice-stone and water, or pumwe'Stone 
dust and water, applied with rags: no sand is used, as it 
would produce a grain. 

The two principal agents used for making designs, writ- 
ings, &c., on stone, are called lithographic chalk and litho- 
graphic ink. They are composed of tallow, virgin-wax, 
soap, shell-lac, and enough lahipblack to impart a colour 
to the mass. These are incorporated by a peculiar process 
of burning in a closely-covered saucepan over a fire, and tlie 
whole is ultimately cast into a mould, and receives the form 
calculaled to fil it for use. The ingredients are the same in 
(he chalk and the ink, but the proportions arc varied. The 
chalk i.s used as it comes from the mould in a dry state, hut 
the ink is dissolved by rubbing, like Indien ink, in water, 
and is used in a pen or camel-hair pencil. It will be per- 
ceived that it is the presence of the soap in this greu.sy 
material w'hich renders it soluble in water. 

To render the liihographic process intelligible, let it he 
supposed that the artist now completes a drawing with iho 
chemitial chalk just deiscvibed, ujnm a grained sloiie. If, 
while in this slate, a sponge iilled witli water were ])pssed 
over the face of the stone, the drawing would wash out, the 
chalk with which it is made being, us we have seen, soluble 
in water, by reason of the soap which it contains. Before 
therefore it is capable of yielding imj)res8ions, a weak solu- 
tion of nitrous acid is poured over it, which unites w'itli and 
neutralizes the alkali or soap contained in tiie chalk, and 
renders it insoluble in water. After this the usual course 
is to float u solution of gum over the whole face of the 
stone, and when this is removed,' if a sponge and water ho 
applied to its surface, as before supposed, tlie drawing is 
found to be no longer rcmovuhle, because the chalk with 
which it is execukd is now no longer soluble in water. In 
this state the work is leady for the printer, who obtains 
impressions hy the following proce.ss. 

Having thrown with the end.s of his flngeVs a few drops of 
watcj on the stone, and spread them with n sponge, s<^ sj.s io 
wet, or rather dump, the whole surface equally, the pi inl(‘r 
finds that the water has been imbibed by the stone only on 
those parts not occujiied by the drawing, \vbich being grea.sy 
repels the water and remains dry. A roller properly covered 
W'llh printing-ink is now passed over the whole stone, whicli 
will not even be soiled where it is wet, from Ihe aiiliputhy of 
oil and water. But the parts occupied by the drawing being, 
as we have seen, dry and greasy, have an atlinity for the 
printing-ink, which ihoreforo passes f"*om the roller and 
attaches itself to the drawing. In this state it is .said to ho 
charged, or rolled in. Damped pa])cr i.s llicii pul ovei it, 
and the whole being passed through a press, the print ing- 
ink is transferred from the stone to the paper, and tins 
constitutes the impression. By repealing in this manner 
the operations of damping the stone and rolling in the 
drawing, an ulmost unlimited number of iuqire&sioiis may 
be obtained. 

Now, as wc have said, the modes of lithography are \a 
rious, but the illustration just given will explain the pniici 
pie of them all. It consists in the mutvinl antipathy of oil au<l 
water, and the aftinity wliich tho stone lias for both, i.e. in 
its power of imbibing either wilh equal avidity. 

It will be inferred that, to ensure complete success, great 
nicety is requisite in the preparation of all the agents em- 
ployed in this art. Our limits will not allow us to go into 
details on the modes of manipulation, or the precise compo- 
sition of the several materials used in making the desigii 
and taking therefrom the impressions. All the necessary 
matoriHl.s for drawing, &c., on stone, in any style, urp sup- 
pi ied hy the different lithographic printers. Those who 
wish to study or practise the art in its full extent will do 
well to consult * A Complete Course of Lithography,* by its 
discoverer, M. Senefelder, or ‘A Manual of Lilhogiaphy,' 
by M. Raucourt, both trunslalcd into English. 

Imitations of etchings or pen and ink drawing-s writing.s, 
&c., executed with the chemical ink upon a polished Motie, 
are prepared and printed iu precisely the same rr anner. 

Transfer lithogra^thy, from the facility of its execution 
and its great utility, claims especial notice, A paper called 
Uransfer-paper* is used to receive tho writing in this mode 
of litliography. This nailer has previously had a liquid 
gummy preparation washed over one side of it, which, when 
dry, constitutes its face, and the writing being performed 
with the chomical ink already described, rests upon this 
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gummy sm face, and does not penetrate to the paper he- 
nealli. When the writing or drawing done on the transfer- 
paper is dry, the back of it is weltod slightly but equally 
with a sponge and wafer; and tJie paper being very thin, the 
guiu preparation on the front of it becomes at once partially j 
dissolved. In this state the paper is laid, with its face I 
downwards, on a f?o/Med stono, and being passed Ihinugh I 
a press, the transfer-paper is found strongly and closely 
adhering to it. The back of the transfer- paper is now well 
wetted, and, one corner being first raised, it will readily peel 
off, leaving the gum preparation, and of course also the 
writing which was above it, attached to the stone. The 
gum is then washed off with water, and the preparation 
and printing proceed in the manner already explained. This 
inode of lithography being eminently calculated to facilitate 
the despatch of business, its great utility has been sensibly 
felt in the commercial departments of the country, and in 
several of our government offices, as by its means one writ- 
ten despatch can be multiplied at pleasure, without delayer 
the risk of typographical errors. 

Another style of lithography is commonly called ‘ elchinfr^ 
or on stone^ although it must by no ineans'be 

interred that in this process the stone is incised, but that 
the results correspond with the clean-cut lines of the graver 
or etching-needle. A coat of gum-water, with some lamp- 
black or Mjnnilliun mixed with it, to give it colour and 
render the work visible, is thinly but cvVmly rubbed over a 
•imliahcd stone, and. when dry, effectiuilly protects it from 
any application of grease. On this gum ground the design 
IS executed with an etching-needle, precisely the same as in 
etching uj)on copper; and wherever the needle passtj.s, of 
course llie stone is laid bare, and it is best to cleanly 
remove the gum ground without cutting into the stone. 
After tliis some oil is rubbed over the whole surface, and is 
imbibiMl by the stone wherever the needle 1ms passed and 
» \pi>sed Its surface by removing the ground. Tlie gum is 
then washed off, and the work may be at once rolled in 
and ])riiitod, without any previous aeidulatiun. 

'I'hus we see that giease aujhow applied to (be stone will 
>iel(l imjue.ssions, but llmt tlie cliaracler of the impression 
depends, I si, on the quality of the grease; Jdly, on the 
quantity of grease; and 3dly, on tlie manner in which the 
grease is ftpplnal. As illustrations, we refer to the modes 
already enumerated, in which the ap]>licaliou of the che- 
iniccd preptiralion in the shatw of a ^nUd chalk, Jluid ink, 
and of ])Ure oil, directly applied to the stone, have been 
])mnti‘d out, and the effects arising from each extilaiued. It 
i-. tile grease thorefori* which jiriiiU, and the lampblack 
iniroduced inlo llic lithographic materials is of no other use 
tlujii to enable the artist to judge of tlie quantity of grease 
imparled to the .stone. That it does not in the slightest 
decree conlnhuto to produce grealer darkness in the im- 
pivsfdon, is jirovod by a Miry curious pheiiuinenon. The 
<lc^ii;ii umy he (and ufu ii is, in tlie progress of printing) 
wu-^IumI out w'lth turiientine, so as to become quite iuvi.sible: 
and a looker-on. uuacquaiuled with the subject, would 
sui»pose the work to be eomplelely de.slroyed; Itut it is the 
Uark only which has disiq)]ieared ; tlie remaims, 

aiul on being rolled in again, the drawing re-appears un- 
injured. 

riie \arialion in the (jiialily of the tints, arising from the 
iflode in which the grease U ntqdied, may be further illu.s- 
tralod b} reference to the which is an insiruiuciit 

\»y which tints of exceeding delicacy may he produced. It 

made of very smooth leather, being somewhat round on 
its face, and stuffed with cotton wool. On the face of the 
dtibber a lithographic, preparation, softer than the chalk, is 
evenly and thinly applied with a hard brush, and afterwards 
iiiqiarlcd to the stone by icjieated blow^s with the instru- 
ment. The dabber was formerly much in use, particularly 
for delicale skies ; but as lithography has been longer culti- 
>ulod among us, our ju‘tists luive acquired greater manual 
dexterity, and nrodiico tints of the greatest delicacy w'ith the 
hand idonu, which have the recoiiimondalion of standing 
belter than tiiose produced with the dabber. 

The printing from two or more stones, altliougli not a 
new discovery (since it was practised in Germany long since 
by Senefelder and others), has lately been more extensively 
practised in this country than heretofore. In this style the 
druw'ing is first made in the usual w'ay, with chalk on a 
grained stone, but more slight, the sky and other delicate 
lints being omitted, and these are superadded from the 
9ione* The tint is executed with facility by tbo printer on 


another stone (polished), with a modified preparation of 
chemical ink, and thus much labour is saved to the 
arlist. 

The extreme lights are then scraped out on tins lint- 
stone, and tiio printer sujierudds the impressions from it 
to those already taken from the drawing on the other stono ; 
of course taking great care that the two fit well, or ‘ regiater,' 
as it is technically called. 

Transfer lithography lias been applied in other ways than 
the one already explained : indeed it would be ditficult to 
fix limits to its capabilities, improvable as they may be in 
the bands of able chemists. Among the transfer modes, 
that of I tinting copper-plate engravings from stone is 
W'orthy oi notice. An impression is taken on unsized paper 
from the copper-plate, and without delay transferred, by 
pa.s.sing through a press, to a polished stone; it is then 
acidulated, and the printing proceeds in the usual way. 
The impressions thus obtained are scarcely distinguishable 
from those printed direct from the copper. The advantage 
which this application of lithography holds out is most 
^jparent where economy or great despatch are important. 
These objects are both obtained by transferring impressions 
to several stones, or several impressions to one stone if the 
design be small, when the numbers can be multiplied with 
great rapidity, and w^ithout the original engraving being at 
all worn. 

Plates of zinc have lately been much used as substitutes 
for the German stones, in chemical printing, and the prac- 
tice is then called zincography ; but excepting the difter- 
eiicc of the niutcrial on which the work is performed, it is 
precisely the same art as lithography. Zinc plates have 
the advantages of greater portability, and of being less liable 
to break from the pressure in printing, but wc have nut 
seen any specimen which would w'arrant our saying that we 
think them equal to stone, for the best clus.s of produc- 
tions. 

The purity of the paper used for lilhographic iirinliiig is. 
of very groat importance, for how'ever beautiful it may ap- 
pear U) the eye, if either acids oi alkalis outer inlo its Ciim- 
position, or are used in the proces.H of its manufacture, a 
circumstance of very frequent occurrence, tlit'y will certainly 
prove destructive to the lithographic drawing in the progrc.ss. 
of ]»rinting. Hence arose a great obsUicl'e during the ec.rly 
practice of lithography in this country. The increased de- 
mand for the article however has induced manufacturers 
to turn their attention to the subject, and papers me now 
produced for the express purposes of this ai't, which are 
iVee from the objections alluded to. 

‘Aloys Senefelder,* says Mens. Haurourt, ‘an actor of 
one of the theatres at Munich, was the first to observe that 
calcareous stones had the property of receiving greasy lines 
and transmitting them to paper. He remarked that, by 
welting the stone, it was possible to charge it again with 
ink, and obtain a .senes of impressions : he thus became the 
inventor of liLliograpliy.’ Although it was long a puariice 
to decry this art, it is hoped that its merits and advanlagc.s 
are now sutficieutly felt to make it iimiocessary for us to 
sa\ much in its hclialf. If, as a general principle, an miginal 
drawing is better than a copy, then is lithography entitled 
to the respect of all who desire tlie general improvement 
of the public taste; which must surely bo consequent upon 
a process by which original drawings are multiplied almost 
without limits; for all lithographic impressions are original' 
drawings, if they be not altered or spoiled in the progve-s of 
the printing. The excellence of lithography depends ol’ course,, 
like that of all other arts, upon the skill with which it is per- 
formed ; and the facility with which drawings are executed 
upon stone, and impressions of some sort obtained from them, 
has led to a glut of worthless productions, and a consequeiu 
ieeliug of disgust towards the art in the public mind. It 
must be admitted tliat considerable uncertainty attends 
the result, even when the w'ork is conducted by the best 
hands; for a variation in the quality of the stone, or any of 
the materials employed, or even in the temperature of the 
weather, produces considerable changes in the impressions. 
But with all these drawbacks, the fine specimens vvbicli 
have been produced are sufficient evidence that, c\en as a 
branch of the fine arts, it is every way worthy of cstcom , 
while the commercial advantages of its low'cr deparlincms, 
such as the transfer mode, have never been denied or f|Ut s- 
tioned. Oin* object 4)as not been to enter inlo ininulc de- 
tails, but to explain ihe^yrinciples upon which lithography 
is founded, ana to show broadly their application to tlic dif- 
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forent modes or styles; beyond this wo have deemed it the natural history of /iiVAodonfWi &o., as well ns 

sufllcient to refer to works from wlileh more copious infor- in treating of the species noticud in this article. The 
ination iitiay bo obtiMiiod. For an acotninl of the construe- erosion is not confinca to fhc Conefu/era only; for Patella 
fion oflitliog'rapliic nrcssos set* PiiEss. b»H the power of portorating ccriain rocks to a limited 

LJTlfO'LELAP.i [CiRuiPisvA, vol rik, p. 2f)S.] extent: nor to the MoUmm gencrfilly; for some of the 

LlTIIONTllIPTICS (KiOoCf a stone, and r(ji/^o}, to rub Echinidm {Hadiata), for instance, are known lo make 
or lirnisc), medicines or other means which ore ihou'fiit to shallow bnsin-liko lodgcnieuls in tho rocks wJioreon they 
possess tho power of dissohing slorio or calculus in the dwell. \Ve shall here only refer lo oJie of tho last discus- 

urinary organs. Tho calculous concretions which are apt sions on this subject whic h took' place at n meeting of the 

lo form in the kidneys orhhiddor are of very different kinds, Zoological Society iji October, 1837. At that mecling Mr. 
origiiuiiing in difloreiit cojistilutions or in different habits Gray called the alteatiou of the Fellows to some pieces of 
of life or localily of abode. They arc also different, not only chalk which be bad recently found in the cliffs at Brighton, 
according to the time of life when their formation began, exhibiting perforations made by the Patella and Phulaa, 
but they often become varied in the progress of their in- and presenting appearances which ho considered to have 

croJise. and are diffcrciit in the strata of w'hicli they are been produced in the case of the latter genus by tho rt)ta- 

composed. fory action of the valves. His rcrmirks elicited much dis- 

It rcfjuires therefore not only very close investigation into cussion as to the manner jn which certain molluscous gem‘ra 
the chai jn^tors of the urine of a person supposed to bo penetrate limestone rocks and other hard substances, a pile- 
aflected with calculous concretion, but also no slight ac- noroenou which Mr. Owen thought could not be explained 
(jwaintanen with the chemistry and physiology of that fluid, upon the supposition of its being exclusively caused by the 
and lli(j great iniluence of the nature of the food and drink rotation of the valves, but that it wa.s chiolly due lo the 
i>u its composition, to be able to direct the use of medicines mechanical intliumcc of the currents of water prodnet’d by 
W’hi<-h are regarded as lithontriptic. With few exceptions, the vibratile vAlia of the animal, as noticed by Mr. Garner 
llieii* em])loymeiit has been nearly empirical ; and aggrava- in a conimuniciilion 'On the anatomy of the Lamriftfirau- 
lion of the case has as frequently resulted as benefit from animals,* made' to the Society in 1838. 

th(‘;r emploMUcnt. The researclu's of recent chemists and iZooL Proc,^ 1833, 1837.) TJiis very iiii-erestiiig paper, 
p:\lhologislsliave gi\cn something approaching to a scion- beautifully illustrated, is published in its perfect stale in 
tific ('V]>l{ination of the circumstances under which calculi the‘Transactions*of the Societj,vol.ii., and the observations 
Jurm, aswell us of their varied characters; so that more alluded to by Mr. Owen are well worthy the atlcniioii of 
trood may reasonably be expected flora the use of lithon- the practical as wadi as the Zoological reader, for tin* sub- 
ICS than has hitherto been realised. [Oalctteus.] ject is of high importa^ice practically; as tlio^e who are 

Of the twelve or thirteen varieties of calculous concre- interested in such great puldic w'orks as th(' I’lymouih 
lions w'liich have been discovered in the bladder or kidneys Breakwater well know. If tliis paper shoiihl meet iljc. e\e 
of the human subject, some are of very rare occurrence, of any one so situated as to be able to iiiakc a course (d'ex* 
W'hile the more common ones may be classed under two perimenls relating to the perforations of the man ue 
di«liuc(. lioads “those whicli form under the prevalence phagid^e and Xylojdiugiate, and the mode of jMolecliou 
oi the uric or lithic acid state of constitution, and those from their attacks hope that the inquiry wjU Ijc pa- 
which I'orm umh:r the prevalence of the phusplmtic state of tieully f lUow'cd out. Should the experimentalist succeed, 
constitution. These sometimes alternato, apd indeed the he would be a public benefactor generally, and tji» tins coun- 
concretions which belong to the Inst class have almost try, where so many .submarine works aie carried on, boili ui 
invariably a niiclcMis or centre of the first kind, which shows w'oi>d and stone, especially. 

)h»w' \ery imiiortant it is lo avoid the causes of the lithic acid Besides tlie .spccie.s above alluded to, and others noticed 
formations. in Mr. Garner’s memoir, lo whose observulious we shall 

Independent of conslLlulional peculiarities, the loading advert in the proper place, certain crustaceans [Limxoiiia] 
causes of tho fovuiatiou of calculous concretions are errors possess the power of peiforaiing wood at le.ast. K\cu\:ilioii 
m diet or regimen. The kidney is the great channel for is also apimrently camod on by the following nianm* imi- 
tho expulsion from the system of the azotizod or nitrogenous inals. ‘(jortain says Mr. Garner, m the (‘cm- 

))i ineiple3 of the blouil, well as of many saline particles eluding paragraph of ins observations on this part of llio 
W'hich wore once an integral part of the body, but now subject, ‘ apparently possess this power of excavation. 'I’ho 
effete ; and to keep these in suspension, so as to ensure rocks on our coast are pieieed })y a nnnuto wawm, pn>b;il»l> 
their elimination from the body, a duo (|uanlily of an of Urn genus of Montagu; it is strongly cilialed, 
acjiicous menstruum is re(|uired. Ucncc whatever reduces but its mouth does ikU appear adapted for making its way 
iJic f|uaiility of urine below' the proper standard predisposes into .such hard substam es. By the* curronts exi ited by 
to the formation of calculi. Now an excess of animal food, Vortii:e1la% &e., it is that the I'rosam noticed at the heak'i 
pin tiiuilarly if exercise bo neglected, and strong wiiics — in of fredv water bnalvcs takes place; tin* linninu^ at that 
a word, vicli lining, with indolent habits —are the frequent part being soft and more dL-slanl from each other. We 
origin of (-alculous complainl.s. Crude vegetables, with bad find tlic valves of tho Oyster^ Pectrn, Lufrana^ 
clothing and exposure lo cold and damp, which interfere fonilcd by small circular a]>ertur(*s loading into inteinal 
with tlio hcalihy action of the skin, equally predis]>ose to cavities. Dr, Bucklaiid sliowcd this to depend upon the 
till? formation of stono, and thus the poor .sufler from it action of a zonphytcy which Professor Grant lias purlieu- 
as well us the wealtliy. Tho causes being so widely differ- larly examined, and named CUona crlata. Dr. Buclihiud 
enl, tlu; mode of treatment must also be different. A specific considers the holes to be formed by little borers, which tho 
cannot llKTcforc exi.st, and all unskilful tampering with ii polypes jiosscss; tJmse how'evnr do not exist, and 1 belitoo 
ca'no must lead to most hurtful rc.sults. Mcdicinos taken the phenomenon to be caused by the action of the alia of 
by tlic mouth have been hitherto more succo>sful in rcliev- the animal.' We have introduced this paragiaph, that Hiose 
ing the distressing symptoms (ami sucli alone cun be used who may bp led to make the inquiry above alluded lo may 
where the stone is in the kiduc\> than solvents thrown be aware llial there are minute aninuil agents con^taully at 
into the bladder. There is Jiowever t,rouud for believing work to aid in the work of destruction, though tlieir opera- 
thiii m certain cases, under competent direction, chemical tions are feeble when compared witli tho ravages made by 
agents ami pcrha))5 galvanism may be made available to the Latmllibranchiate conchifera in stone and wood, and 
dis'^olve the concretions in the bladder. (See Brodie, Lee- by Limnoria in the latter substance, 
lure'i oi, Diseases of the Crindry ih'gatis, ‘Jnd cd., and We proceed in this article to the examination of those cx- 
particMil aly Mio .cry exceilent v/ork ol‘ Dr. Willis, Lrinary cavating lainellibranchiate couchifers to wdiich a reference 
Diy<a' s anfl i heir Trent me ft has been given from Conchacea, as w'ell as to the cou- 

i JTHOi^lI A'GIDdv, :\ rugne applicabh^ to all marine sideration of Saar/cam. 

Coorhi/rrat MolluscUy RadiatUy &c., that ponetn’ le stones, Vonerupis. 

luassc.’^ ol mudrepore, and other hard corals, formiujj ihereui This form is placid by Mr. Garner in that section of the 
a nidus for lheins«-lves: but mure particularly applied to tho jDiwiyona (with two adductor muscles) which is disiiu- 
('onchifem. Whether the p^'i foration heeticcfed by chomical guished by having the branehuff united modiauly ; and the 
erosion or mechanical aotiou is at present undetermined. charactori.stic of as given hy the same auilior, is 

Some observations f\i tins piu-t of the ecruiomy will be lo have the large, and the /oo/ short and prominent 
fotmd in ihe ariicles Jiav^uella f\ol mi., p. *G3), and j behind. 

Gastroch.en.a (vol. .vi,, p, H)- others will occur in giving J Cmerk Character^— Animal oblong, rather thick, having 
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the borders of the mantle simple, slightly open before for the 
passage of a compressed and elongated foot ; tubes two in 
number, rather h)ng, united in a considerable portion of 
their length, and having their orifices radiated; branehiao 
little and unequal ; labial appendages very small. 

Shell solid, striated, or radiated, a little elofigalcd, gaping 
posteriorly, more or less irregular, equilateral, very ineqm- 
valvc, the anterior side being always shorter than the pos- 
terior side, wiiieli is generally truncated as it were, the other 
being more or less rounded; umbones marked, nearly con- 
tiguous; hinge corhposed of slender, approximated, and 
nt'arly parallcd teeth, two in the right valve, and three in 
the leO, or three in each ; posterior ligament a little elon- 
galod, and in great part external ; muscular impressions oval, 
the ivKSterior one the tnost rounded, both united by a pallial 
inifuession deeply excavated posteriorly. 

Surh is the characlcr given by M. Rang, who apparently 
restricts the generic name to those species which excavate 
stones, * The shells,’ says M* Rang, * which compose 
this genus are lilhophagous, and excavate in stones and 
madrepores cavities more or less pi‘o])orlioned to their form 
and to their volume, wherein they lodge themselves, and 
out of' whielt whcMi adult they cannot go. the aperture 
of the excavation being loo small to admit of their egress. 
They are without an epidermis, and generally of a' dirty 
white.’ 

M. do lllainville, who knew not the animal when he pub- 
1 is! led his ‘ Malaoologie,’ divides the genus into three sec- 
tions: the tiisL exemplified by hus ; the second I 

by r. liu}K‘llaria {^kmxwa Ruynllana, FI. dc Bell.); third, by 
l\ htnff'l/osa* (genus Petncakit Lam.); and he remarks 
lluit d* the system of* engroiiage’ of the species of exca- 
AiLlini^ rr/trres' he icgarded rigorously, we should be coin- 
judled to establish as many genera as there are species. Ho 
adds that lie lias chosen JcNcmpn" from among the deno* 
iiimaiioiis ])i'oposed for some of these genera, because it well 
indicates that the species composing it are Veneres of the 
rock. 

IMr. (J. B. Soworhy {denera, No. xxviii.) notices llio dlf- 
ficiillY of ascorlainiiig any dibtiiiguishing character between 
tin* I /in Hindi la II l^enerujus and the Veneres Pullastra, dc~ j 
and others, except in tin) apparent habits of the ! 
aiiiinals: a diinculty which had prevented him from endea- 
Yoiiving previously to clear up a point to which lus attention 
Ji:id been livquently directed, but whicli ho thinks he has 
;n bisi overcome. * It is well known,’ continues Mr. Sow- 
(‘I’by, Mliat I'eniis perforam, Mont., V*en erupts per/orans, 
L nn., and some of its congeners, live in cavities perforated 
iM i lijilk and limestone roidis, and that the Venejrs Prtllas- 
U'd, (knissafa, and several other species that resemble them 
in general form and appearance, are found buried in the 
suinl; an apparently W'ell marked dillcrence therefore ex- 
i^is in the habits of their respective animals ; wo think 
howtwer that we have evidence to prove that there exists in 
n alily very Utile diilercMU'c, and that the cavities in which 
I-imari k's J>nrn/pes live are rather the natural con.se- 
([iieiiee <d' tlie action of the ^'"‘a-wat(T in conjunction with 
soiin* of the excretions of the animal upor. the chalk or 
limestone, than of any power of iho animals lliemselves to 
])ierce indtqiendeiilly of such action : so that the difference 
IS really only iu the nature of the siiore on which the very 
}»mng sheils arc acculenlally deposited, those which arc 
ihrow'u upon a sandy botloni bur}ing them.selves in the 
Mind, and such as ar(‘ deposited upon liuie.stonc or chalk 
producing a cavity in which they live.’ Mr. Sowerby then 
proposi's to unite together imdtM* one appellation Lamarck’s 
Vrner/fpes\ and the following of his J eneres : — T\ Malaba- 
rim, •} apifi(maeeay ndspersa, pumtiferay lur^ida, Htteraia, 
suIcaHa, Tei'tit(\ teThirata, geof^raphiaa, ninjlamma^ de- 
rumttfty Pulhisfru, aurea, rirgittea, and some others: and 
for the gcmi.s thus eonslitulcd he propo.ses the name of 
Pn! lustra, rejecting the tciin Veuerupis, or Vmerirupis^ 
because it winild convey the false idea that at least the 
grealer niimbor of the specie.s wore inhabitants of rocks. 

[ Vk.vkrid.e,] 

M. do Blainville and M. Rang, as w'e br^ve above seen, 
restrict the genus Venvrupis to the species that excavate 
rocks. 

Lamarck make? his consist of the genera 


Saxicava, Fenerupis, and Peiricola; and quotes the opi- 
nion of M. Fleuriau do Bellevue that boring shells gmic- 
rally do not pierce stones by the attrition of the shell aguuisl 
the stone, hut by mean.s of a softening or dissolving liquor 
which the animal sheds a little at a time. 

Lamarck obsorve.s that it is not his intention to assemble 
under this family of Lithopha^es all the boring bivaUe.s, or 
all that pierce stones; for, as he truly says, such an asiom- 
blago would be rather extravagant. lie refers to shellN 
equally excavating with his Liihyfiha^es, wdiich cannot be 
separated, some from llio Veneres, others from the Mudittlft, 
others from the LiiifW'icp, oWicy^ again from the (\irdifu\ 
and remarks that it is not of these that he is then tnialing. 
Ilia Li t/wphages of those shells, among the boring or 

excavating conchifers, that gape more or lcs.s anteriorly, and 
have the po.sterior side short, rounded, or ohtu.so, witli llie 
Ugament of the valves always external, which live huhitu- 
aily in stones, and for the reception of which he then knew 
no particular family, or any family to which they might 
conveniently be approximated. He observes that he ne\er- 
thele.ss places among them some species the habits of which 
were not known to him. To this M. Desbayes adds m tlie 
last edition (183;j) a note stating that upon the same ground 
that it Would not be rational to establish a genus or family 
for the Modiolce, or the Carditf^t which pierce stones, it 
would not be right to reject from the family of the LHho- 
phages shells which do not perforate, but wdicreiu we never- 
theless find all the essential characters of the siiecies winch 
it contains. For this reason it would he convenient to aj)- 
proximate the Bijssomyce and the UiateUce to the Stu'irurfr, 
and to leave in this genus species which do not pm fora te. 
M. Deshayes (loc. cit.), who does not appear to have seen 
the obscvvalions of Mr. Garner and Mr. Owen above al- 
luded to, refers to the discussions lelativc to the means by 
which perforation is brought about by certain accjibolous 
mollusks. Some aulliors, he remarks, have supposed lhai, 
the attrition of the valves against the stone sulliced to weiiv 
it away by degrees, and that thus the animal foiuied a 
lodgement sufficient to contain it. Olivi, lie observes, who 
was of this opinion, grounded it. on the fact lliat he prclt nils 
to have observed that perforating mollusks can attack lax us 
or other rocks which arc not calcareous. ‘ Since this asser- 
tion of the Italian author,’ continues M. Desliuyes, ‘ no well 
made observation has occurred to support it, whilst, on the 
contrary, a great number of proofs have betm coUect<il 
showing that perforating inollusUs are m'\er lodged except 
in calcareous stones.* This mode of life renders very ]»ro- 
bablu the opinion of M. Fleuriau de Bellevue, who belioM il 
that the animal was provided with tin acid secretion, by 
means of which it di.ssolvcd, in proportion to its grow th, the 
walls of the cavity which it inliahils. An observation of m v 
owm is that the greatest number of perforating mollusks are 
contained in close fitting cavities by no ineaifs made to per- 
mit of rotatory motion ; that they are oval when the shell is 
of that form; and that wo almost always see rising hetwecu 
the umbones of the valves a calcareous crest wdiicli forbids 
any movement of rotation.’ M. Deshaye.s tlieii ])rtjceefj.s 
thus: — * Many zoologists have believed tlmt llicre was but 
little necessity for preserving the family of the Lifhaphagas. 
M. de Feru.ssac places tlie Sdj irarre in the neighbourhood 
of Ihe GastrochfrntT* the Snlens, and he plaeej» i I k* / 'c- 
nerupet^ near the Veneres. M. de Blninvillo has adopted a 
neaily similar opinion : w'e do not admit it any inure than 
that of M. de Ferussac, and we shall preserve the lainily of 
the Liihophages a.^ Lamarck ostahlished it in 1lli^ work. 
We rest our opinion on the knowledge of many umiiidls be- 
longing to the three genera Saxicava, Petricola, and Vena- 
nipis ; they are bound by a common relaiiunslnp (par des 
rapports communes) ; thus the mantle, wdiich scarcely opens 
for the passage of the rudimentary foot in certain Sa.ricavrr, 
o])eus a little moix' in the Petricoh \ and more still in the 
Venerupes. The foot follows a nearly analogous develop- 
niciit, always rcmcuning lunveNcr proport iouuljy .^mailer 
than in'^other mollusks in which this organ is iiece.ssai) for 
locoinoUou.’ 

Lamarck says of the Venerupes, or Venuses of the rock, 
that they seem in lad to have a hinge analogous to that of 
the Veneres, hui that nevertheless slight dilleifence in the 
disposition of their cardinal teeth sulliccs to enable us to 


^ S< ^ » Rolf l*y M. Pt;»h?Y0s (la.'it nctit, of banurck') to V, Inis, poiDtiugOUt • lint rr.AVArtiicu,^, Wh-Tt-.- a mk-nioon?, ftr'vl is imadcil Ucmg 
^r{y*l»eK. ' t ^ j-fiteO; (inti the 
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recognise the genus. They are, he adds, lithophagous or 
perforating Bhella which arc very inequilateral ana which 
are not ri/so'nguished from Petricida, except in having three . 
cardinal teeth, at least, in one valve. 

* The greater part of the Vemrupea* observes M. I>es- 
liayes in his commentary on this genus, ' differ scarcely 
from the Petricolof; they offer most frequently three car- 
dinal teeth in one valve, two and rarely three in the other. 
When in some individuals one of these teeth is abortive, 
which often happens, the same species may bo comprised in 
the two genera at once. The animals of the perforating 
Venerupos are scarcely to be distinguished from those of 
the Petneoirp; only the mantle, is a hltlo more slit and the 
foot a little longer. In the VenerciS these parts are differ- 
ent ; and this proves that it is necessary to keep separated 
two genera which Cuvier and M. de Blainville have thought 
it riglit to unite or apjiroximate. We do not pretend to dis- 
pute, nevertheless, the analogy wiiich is evidently exhibited 
between certain T'enorupcs and tlie Veneres, Wo think 
that tlie Venerupes only ought to be withdrawn from the 
genus and plained among the Veneres, because the animals 
are in fact similar ; only some plunge themselves into 
hardened mud, whilst others live in the sand. And al- 
though they may enjoy the faculty of perforating stone, this 
would not he a sufficient niason to reject them from the 
Veneres, because we Jiave seen that in a great number of 
genera belonging to very distant families there exist, per- 
forating species; thus we may well conceive that there may 
he peiforating Veneres, hut (hat does not hinder us from 
admitting a genus Venerupis, the characters of which ap- 
pear sullident to us.* 

The number of recent .species of Verte7*tipis Is not great ; 
Lamarck gives seven, and M. Desliayos adds one. 

Geographical Distribution. — The range of Venerupis is 
wude ; wo have species on the coasts of England and France, 
in the Mediterranean, in the South Seas, and in those of 
New Holland. 

Ilahils. — See above : it is a littoral genus. 

Example, Venerupis perforans. 

Description. — Shell subrlioniboidal, concentrically stri- 
ated, lunning into strong wrinkles or ridges at tlie anterior 
sid(»; sometimes, though very rarely, w'lth very fine longi- 
tudinal striae; colour light-brown; umbo very near to one 
end, sTiiall, and turned a little sideways ; the longer side 
much truncated ; liiugc with three leoth in each valve, one 
of winch is small, llic others long, slender, and curving out- 
wards; middle tooth a little bifid. Inside smooth, white, 
with generally some pin pie at the truncated end ; margin 
])lairi ; miIvcs moderately concave. T.Aingih rarely exceed- 
ing 3-8ths of'un inch, breadth more than o-Hths. 

Montagu, whose description this i^ wiili very slight alter.i- 
lioii, says, that with respci^t to sliape it is ditficuU to fix any 
as ti permanent character ; it i.s however, he adds, mo>i fre- 
(juciitly subrhomboidal; sometimes nearly as long as it is 
broad, generally strait on the front margin, but in some 
instances deeply sinuous or indented. 

Locality.— Coasts of England. Lamarck records a 
variety sma'ilor and narrower, with substnated lamella), 
from the coasts of France, on the authority of M. Fleuriau 
do llellovue. 



Verit'rtipN i»orft>rans. o.rnjni Monifigu*H J ft, f: >ra ibr 

Fossil Venerupis. 

M. Desha) cs, in his tel Ics (Lyoll), makea the number of 
living species eight and of the fossil i^poctes (tertiary) six. 
He also quotes Venertipn Inis as being found both living 
and fu.ssil Oe/ti'iryt TTo does not however ndtc V, Jrus lis 
fossil in ih'j last edition of I^amarch MSJo), and only gives 


I these tw'o fossil species, V. glohosa ond T . siriatula, 
Im. de Blainville give.s the number of fossil Venempesaa 
[ fire. 

Pefricoitt (Lam.; inoJudhig Pupeder/a, FL tie Bell). 

Generic Character, — Animal oval, thick, esjiecially at tbo 
iippi'r part; mantle with .simple borders which are a little 
dilated in front, where they form a rather small opening 
for the passage of a tongue-shaped and feeble foot ; tubes 
.small, in the shape of cones, truncated at their smninits, 
sepamted for two-thirds of their length, and finely radiated 
at their orifices ; hranchise small. 

Shell rather delicate, without an epidermis, white, radiated, 
oval, subtrigonal, gaping anteriorl5% more or less irregular, 
oquivalve, inequilateral, the anterior side much shorter than 
the posterior side; timborios not projecting mucli, and 
contiguous; hinge composed of small cardinal leclh not 
diverging much, owe of which at lea.st is bifid, to tbo 
number of iwo in one valve, and one in the other, or two in 
each ; ligament external, posterior, short, and convex; mus- 
cular impressions oval, united by a pallial impression winch 
is often not very distinct, arid has a very deep and rounded 
cixeavation posteriorly. (Rang.) 

Mr. G. B. Sowerby observes (* Genera,’ No. xv.) Iliat the 
genus Petricnln, as it stands at present, is composed of 
several shells whicli Lamarck thought sidlicieiitl) diflVrent 
to form two genei'U, his Petric(jla and Ilupello.ria, the first 
with two cardinal teeth in one valve and one in the other, 
the second wilh two teeth in each valve; but Mr. Soivtohy 
entirely agrees with Lamarck in the propriety of uniting 
them. He is nut so well satisfied wilh the ]>lace assigned 
by Lanuirnk to this and .some otlun- genera which form ibo 
bollow^s in stone wherein they dwell ; and lie thinks tliat 
a great degree oi‘ .similarity in exlemal figure ami iqjpcar- 
uiiee os well as Jiabit should have brought them nearer to 
the Pholadarirc. 

M. Deshay es. in a note to the last edition of Lamarck, i.s 
also of opinion that the latter did well in uniting Pdrieolu 
and Pvpeflaria, which exhibit in fact so little dilVeieiu e, 
that the .same species maybe placed under either the line 
or the other genus, according to the slate of developim iit 
or preservation of the hinge. M. Dt^hiiyes goes further, 
and sa)s that perhaps we shall be obliged heveat’ter to unite 
Petncola and Venerupis, which in nralit) difier but hlile 
from each other, Tliis rescmblauce, lie adds, cxi^'is not 
only in the shells but also in the inliabiting animals. Mr. 
Garner appears to he of the .same o])inion, for in Ins ‘ Ana- 
tomical Olassificaiioii of tlie Lainellibranchiala,’ w'c find ibe 
genus Venerupis, to which ho evidently gives a very large 
extent, but no mention of Pctrw(da. 

Geographical Distnbatiim. — Nearly coequal witli that of 
Vent'rupis, as far as the localities of that genus arc ri*- 
corfled ; ami rather nuineroies on the coasts of the W'nniier 
ynii- of A niei Jca. (Cuming.) Also found on the Gallapagos 
iMliinds. (Cuming.) 

Jl(ibifs,fS'c> — Much the same with those of Venerupis, in 
tlie Mime rock with which, and in its close neighbourliood, 
Peinroia is often found. Mr. G. B. Sowerby .s])eaks of the 
caviLie.s in which they live as being evidently of their own 
working, though on account of their form they cannot iiosm- 
blv have t>een produced by a rotatory motion, for they are 
cxactl) of the .shii])c of the shell itself, and a very ill lie 
larger. Pctricofa lias been found at depths ranging from 
the surface or near it to a depth of eleven fathoms. 

1 lie specic.s arc not few. Lamarck recorded eleven recent, 
tw'o of which occur also in a fossil stale; and two entirely 
fossil. M. Doshayes does not add to the number of recent 
species, in fact he expresses his belief that Petricola Lin- 
gmiula,o\\ii of Lamarck’s, ought to be arranged among the 
Stuncuvre; nor docs he admit Mr. G. B. Sowerby’s PetrV 
rolfe Dactylusaad suhglobosa (‘ Genera’) into the last edition 
of Lamarek. Tiie ton new recent species brought to Eng- 
land by Mr. Cummg, and described by Mr. CL B. Sowerby 
ill the * Proceedings of the Zoological Society’ for 1834, were 
piDbably not published when the (ith volurwo of the new 
edition of Lamarck wont to press. M. Deshayes however 
adds two fossil .specjcw, P. clegans and coralliophaga. 

The difference of form is so groat in this genus, that w'o 
have thought it advisable to give, with permission, repre.scn- 
tations of the following species from the ‘ Geiiero,* by Mr. 
G. B. Sowerby, instead of the description and figure of one 
species. 







3> V. Pacty«i»> 4. 1\ OcUtoIeuco, 

€, P* iiubj;!olHH»a, <^^bivk«lrby.) 

Fossil. Pkt«.tcol;k. 

The liiunbcir of re<wht spcciest igivon by M. Desbayes in his 
lttbbs,(tyeU) is l3, but somo more, as we have seen, have 
been’ Ascribed since, Th^ nufiaber of fossil (tertiary) ho 
places at Jo, and gives the species ochtc^letica, lumHlosa^ 
.and j^/inrWa as lN>th living and fossil (lertiary). Dr, Fitton, 
hn hls ^ Stratigriiphicral andl-ocal Distributiun’ of the fossils 
in the strata botdw tli% clnilk, records and figures two 
species {cdnaU^^laia and nucifbrmu) from Blackaown. 

, CoralUophaga. „ {CypricaetdiUi part, Luni.) 

Generic iinknown. 

Shell ovah efongated, Andy radiated foom the summit 
to the base, oylindi'uiui, equi^lve, V4[ry inequilateral, the 
dorsal summits very, an teriw add |>Ut little develo^d; hinge 
consisting of tWq small cardinal teethe otte of which is sub- 
bifid, in front of a sqrt pf lameUar tooth, linder a rather 
weak extei^al ;)(ig;amaht i. fwo miiscular impresstens, which, 
tu o small, rbuivdedd by a i^arrow pallia! 

impression, a gopd dejal ek^vai^ posteriori)^. 

M. do BHlbvine;^tahli^%t:t^ for »ome speciflte 

of living ahetls ptaeed by aipong hi^ Cypneardim 

aiid whToh App^^ed fo the former fo be anpipximttted. tb 
" — StrdeBlaittvilto states 

^ thS'S^ species as that 
modi'* 
In which , they 
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th^l^sses pt foadrepb^ so common at the AhKllds 
that thw specisa of this genns should Wsbught for. 
^‘P,G,No*.ia7e'. 
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' FOsS)!,. (^EitXSktOmA<3Jb' - I 
The spoeiCs here figured as jreoeut k also by La*^ 
marck as fossil in lialy. under the liame of CypHPard^a 
raUior3ha00. ^ 

N>B. With regard to this genus the reader should bear 
in mind that M, Deshayes, who,^ in the ^ last edkiOn of 
l^marok, gives Cfmdliqphofifa eardiUddm of De BIsinviBe 
as a synonym of Oypricardia corallmphaj^a of Lamarck, 
says, in a note to the succeeding species in Lamarck's * 8ys^ 
tom,* * These three last species’ — CypriranUa roetrata^ 
Lam.« C. e 0 mfliof)haga, and C. moaiolarie, the first of 
which M. Desbayes considers to be identical with Hs ante<* 
cedent species C, angulata, Lam.— * are fouiM fossil in the 
great oolite of France and England. Lamarck, w]m fold 
not seen their hinge, referred them, ftrom their formno the 
genus Qvpricariiia ; but 1, more fortunate, possess separate 
valves, from the hinge of which 1 have cleared away the 
stony matter, and have remarked that these shells have all 
the characters of Cramm^ the genus toeohich 1 refer 
them.’ 

Clotho. {Foml only.) 

Generic Charajcter»*^Ammat unknown. » 

Shell oval, suhregtilav* striated longitudinally, equivalve, 
and subcquilateral ; hinge formed of a bifid tooth, curved 
back into a hook, rather longer in one valve than m the 
other; ligament external. 

Example, Clotho FtmjasiL 




Thiii,the ii^y ^ebiqs tfok appears to be known, was do 
tected CypricardtWt which were 

still whkh had eroded when alive. 

M. adopt tlie genus; but 

ths hie had not observed it himself. 

. .Dngulina. 

(ieneric dpdi^(er*^Afiimal unknown. 

longitudinal or transver^^ irregular, not gaping, 
equivalve, Bubequitaleral ; unabonda' sufficiently developed 
and eroded ; hinge formed by a .oardtnal tooth, which is 
s^t and subbifid in each^wve, and an oblong mavgmal 
fttiyow or d^ression, dividew^it^o two parts by a cbntiac- 
4fodl ligament iiteertmg itself in these 

^^tesstons; imphssalotts ,eloh|^ted ; pallial iin- 

R.a, ... w 

as unkaowit la ^ ' Ilkwel;': but the lociility Ungu- ■ 

Voi-XIV.— H 
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hna in Uiniypk (&»t ^<10,), i$ Mh^t$cas^ 

Senegal/ 'authority of the Mr., O. B. 

Stfwelf^ ‘^08 afeo received ftjieciniiilts 'ftith Seiioj»ah apd 
ai^yalbe has good reason to believe thid; i|iey are uiuriue. 

: ^0 latter naturalist observes upon ihS genus* that it was 
established by Daurlin and adopted by Lamarek, but U at 
present almost unknown in thia cotin try. He states tliat 
-♦in general fonii and appearance these sheila veiy nearly 
;;i*0seznble the Ifttcinmt aha gives U as his opinion lihat the 
' two species recorded by Lamarck aiie only accidental va- 
rieties of the same. 

M. Deshayes does not think that the ch^cters of this 
genus were well appreciated by Lamarck* (Ind remarks also 
on its close approximation to the Lueinip. The ligament, 
he observes, is not inlernal, as Lakiarck thought, but ex- 
ternal, and received, as in many ZMcinc^ and Cythere^^^ 
upon very liattened nymp^, separated by a deep furrow, in 
which the most superficial part of this ligament inserts 
itself. He is also of opinion that the two species recorded 
hy Lamarck (to which in the last edition he has not added) 
are varieties of one only. 

M. Deshayes states that observations recently 
tnndo by M. Rang have shown that the UnguHne^ are per- 
forating shells, which, he says, he bad already known from 
a fosbit Kpeoiei in the environs of Bordeaux. 

E.xainple, Uttgufdna tratuversa* 



Uiigultna trattsvevAa. 

Fossil. UjsrouLiM-«. 

M. Deshayes, in his lables, records one living species of 
Ur^uHmt but notices none in a fossil state. It will be 
seen above that he speaks of a fossib species fbom Bordeaux 


are one and the skthe sppctjje ; imd Jiiich i ^ 
ih^Judei as dhstinpt apeeiea' iagie 

itiiniUUs of Montjog^i^ 0f : 

♦ now 'w^/tormeir of thesi?/ Ms 

W iSb|^''8ami»"'aiilfcM3irs'; i}^ )iix 

ever prdp«fe;Mm‘ reado^^^ take it as/cbkicil^ttve, but 
will state that we pp^^ as Dr.i^caah did. ts^rics of spa- 
elmens, the 'younS; ones efwbwb ari^ iaqSf% rfegulerflh shup^ 
and more stmngly spl^p tb^ the ^oldbr, and aije lo.all 
intents and 'puriioisea iriifmm;, 

and thb older speoim^k double 

rows of spines, though Indications ^tUem* 

and assuming a lim fbrm, becotinp character- 
istic specimens, of hin;^ teeth of the 

youn^r specimenbl^^ bw^a^teed as an^rgunfeh t agdd&t 
the identity of thoM afteSs s it fkbs^wevelr well kne'ii^h'tbat 
in many shells, tiple that Ore irregular, the 

teeth become obsol 0 j|e wlila s^s ^'ui if the hinge teeth, 
the general form ortho slijit^/dr the double row of spines, 
cannot be depended upbh ^' l^ireric chstinclions, the La- 
marckian geuci a Akxiella atil Stail^icciva* and his Solen 
minufus, merge into one: to that the shells described 
as distinct specula under either of these generic names are 
identical is not imporlant to pr;esent work ; it is there- 
fore sufficient 0bs4rv(^,that in all irregular shells that 
are cither found attiicKwi td of imbocldcd in rocks, corals, 
roots of sea- weeds, &e., the genera) form cannot be taken 
as a cliaracter ; and wa believe the Myiilus prfeeJm*^ and 
several of the Saxicat^w described hy Lamarck and T nr ton 
10 be merely variations of S. rugosUf than which there is 
perhaps no shell more Buhject to variety of form.* Tn illus- 
trate inis exposition, B. Sowerby gives in bis * Genera’ 
the following figures nKaxicam r^gosa ixi diil'creiit stagt^s ^ 
of its existence. 



in the last edition of Lamarck. ' ' 

Saxicavtt. 

Generic Character Animal elongated, snbeylindrical, 
having the mantle closed on all sides, prolonged backwards 
by a fotig tube, double, internally, a little divided at its 
.summit, and pierced inferior! y and anteriorly by a rounded 
orifice for tJie passage of a small, elongated, delicate, and 
pointed foot; mouth moderate, labial appendages small; 
bniuchial lamimo for the most port free, and voky unequal 
on the same side. 

8hell thick, solid, covered with air ^pldermii, elongated, 
rounded in front, truncated as it were posteriorly, gaping, 
irregular, equivalve, very inequilateral, iihie posterior side 
being much longer than the onte^jor; umbones not very 
distinct; hinge without tooth or with two separated tuber- 
osities more or less developed; ligament external; mus- 
cular impressioh^ rptthdod and a Utile opproxttnatod, united 
by a small straight puHial impression, very rtaiSrow, and 
occupying the rhmdio of lbpv^ye* (Bang, from Sd^cetva 
rugoen.) / 

Both M.,de BlninviUt^ % place the gentta 

among th\i J^hridmm* "'TOiS Ibriper is of opinion that it 
diffins but Uttle fri)m 

Mr, O. B. Sowbtby In the 

.genus shells which, ho Ntvi^ hud, in, 

conformity Whb the turiavii;vji^jcf%S|ho|^ six 

<U1ferent generic fikthes. Ha 
. which he eiJme in 
i';authors, htit gives the following reasoiik IbrJ# 

that iiimll not be disprae^fhai^jp^^^!^^ 
bf; Ghoipthitx and Montagu, 

(^^iiiaarcticU of BmguiOre, and the %s«om Of^Ot^ 
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''lhii«esvwb%^^ _ ■ 

I. U»® yAnptf ain^r ^mn 

«riba Hftitka f 4. th&lmlds, Sbowies ^ 

M. l>^slmyesobsQrVt^, m tl^ iasted^'on of Lmnar^^ that 
the jiattor knew but a verg amaB nuiuber of and 

haa not lUehtiimi^ any of whieh last there aiu eleven 
or tw«lve spedat. '^hen/ ebntinuos M/Deshayofi, ‘we 
examine the ^loHs of kiid compare. : d^a witli 

thm ct ’ ^acefsMlijai we find no dilferchce botwi^'^lhahi ; 
whiUt in the onhiviBilaa nkUch ^atev disbfepanii;ir 
hecohse Ae db not perfcfiwte* and cay ly, behind 

a Wpfm'; the 

a is oior 

< tt. >‘4. „.JI ‘ 'i-' 


ibto ^hon» ioipud togetber to 

the sumtnit. , If wu uppreeiatfi thesp dmerencos at their 
jusn we nia^ that thu^ oin not 

of eo gfijit iihj^ehcj^ «i thl^ appear' to bo pihr a 
bfmLn fir a mournd <s( living in: ike same spot (eti un 
nemo pbitdh fis ureB the AoMtv poneixattng stohee. 





tem, Kth^mi' is w,»tn<!ted to ttie 

' f^ij|i”pi|;,^.titm ‘“to <!>» lattorpsous % Ao purpwo 0 . 

gj^U th^ SI* rS^viik.o^a qt atonqs. from the oRiiplejc naiurb 

of kidneys, ami ibu quantity o* 

tKb <a|le5» «ib^h. it holds in soluliQit; d^ito not ua* 

in om or other of the cavities to 

to Wfy-- whioh^^thq iiwne' ps> aocew* IJenco solid ^eenjoretions, or 

^ "‘tiiinary oalcali* mby be toet w^th in the kidiieys, tiretcrs, 

o||j|tt ;tid|'t6 jaW^toi^ir blaMw, or uip^thiiiy but the TO«ijof:ity of these oqpcretimis 

gffltiu«; ,m it;bclonif8to aveWJeyedjio he Srajed originally in kidneys, , Now, . 

tik^e.i^jMeed ouiMyes,t|l^i;h uf if we suppose one of thoiw calculi to have dese^ed into 

Aeedli^’ ' ,?4 / \ ; “ ■ '4 ;J.;, ' . . . ' ^ ihp bladder, i^s easy to insagine tliat it would there fum a 

' nucleus, around which the kddition of fresh matter would 

thaf „ajl' ihis, g^qu^ be conaltutly adding to itsbulk.. A priori reasoning would 

us to suppose spch to fee the result, and that this 
hhrhjU^dlisp^^ to impose actually takes pkcc is preyed by the fact that many calculi 

, upop ihb jhcHlt 4eim psppetaMy wjhen the pbscr- have for their nucleus foreign bodies that have accj^entally 

yjitieu UepjAee4mtili& iudivlduals. Thi^ entered , the bladder, as bullets, splinters of boho, bits pf 

lmjbptehedi.M telf boucie, &o. The number and rise of calculi mpt with in 

rfppho ha^Wpf^Gbret&i;^^ AmtraiU, the bladder differ as much as thoir form and composition 

aVd '^aa^^ W » well executed vary, aud their magnitude is generally in an inverse ratio 

Cjatalbgilb if waiildt be unite these three species to their number. A case has lalel)- been recorded in which 

under ohe:namC.j^nii aicxim^lhbim aniopg the Saxiedvexf. 398 calculi, from the size of a pea to that of an olive, were 

^tensive. The North- fonnd in the bladder after death ; while, iu a case described 
cm Ocepp.'tfei^BfUappibai^i the MedHerrancnn.theSoulh by tbe lale Sir Jamos Earle, a slope was oxtnicled afjer 
Seal, , 4pslrila^a, ana tjbp wat?mer coasts of America, are death which weighed fony-four ounces, its long a.ris mm- 
req%lqi);a8 localities . . suring sixteen iixdios, aud the shorter fourteen ; but the 

JffaiitSt GC B. SoiHfpi^y rbtnarks that the Saxt^ avemgo size of vesical calculi k about that of a walnut. 

cav 4 Stimr(i frequently fbpttd upon the outside of oysters, pro- Their foriji is mo5ily spheroidal, or egg-shaped, aud sinne- 
tectod by their irreguUriliai, and in clefts of rocks or times (laltciicd on two sides like an almond, 
corals, roots of sea.^weeds, and petfbraling oysters, chalk. According to llmir composition, they are either .soft and 
limestone, and bavdened day. Those, ho adds, which friable, or very douse affd bard, and their sbifaco may bo 
themselves tte.rferate the lioUuws in which they live arc quite smooth or beset with numerous tubercles. Tneao 
more qegUlar than others. circumstances, together with thoir loose or fixed position in 

Mr. Garner state! that the cru|is of Saxiaw^ are not the bladder, have considemblc inliuonce in dolormining 
circular ; hence M. de Bel]evu4p)id Mr. Osier, iiv this the comparative severtiy of the symptoms. Children and 
instancoi believe them to bo fortui^ by the phosphoric acid Wd persons arc more subject to the disease than those in 
secreted by the animal, and they suppoise this animal to the vigour of life, and males than females; the inhabitants 
inhabit those locks only which are composed of carbonate of temperate cHmalos, than thoise of higheror lower lalitudcs. 
of lime, which last supposition Mr. Garner dedajre^ to bo Smnpioma qf {/? t/ir B/u4der.’-^Thef,Q consist in a 
imt cKjrreot to his pwm knwledge. j' \ troublesome itching, soimuime.s oaioimting to pain, at the 

0. B. Sowerby observes that the si>e<5ios of this genus extremity of the peni.s, w ith a frequent desire to mako water 
ore not nuinorous, ami that they are notoaiy to distinguish and e\aeuate the bowels^; iho urine is voided with groat 
from each other, as the reader may imagirte from the eoufu- pain, particularly the la^^t drops, and while llowing in a full 
.sion which ha.^ prevailed on this subject. I.jamarck recorded stroain is liable to be suddenly arrested, fimn the stone 
five Steies; Of theflrattwoof thoie (6?aa;fCrtva;i<jgoja aud falling against the vesical orifice of the uvethra. AVhcu 
S. OuiliC<f1$a)t one, aocojiding to M.Oeshayes, inustbesup- much irritation is present, the urine on cooling hecomeK 
presiqd," being in reality only a variety of the other. Sari- cloudy, and deposits a large quantity of ropy mucus, not 
citva ki^raus and 8. v^nef*if07vmt Lamatek’s fourth and unfrequcnily mixed with Wood, csjiociaUy after any rough 
llfib 'speciei, are identical, as wo have already seen. To exercise. All these symptoms vary in degree, according to 
these M. Doshayes adds jS. Gue7'ini, from the Misiiterranean, the si«c of the stone and tlie smoothness or roughness of 
fcand rhfwOoid^s f as recent apecies, Mr. G»B» Sowerby its surface, its fixed or loose position in the bladder, tho 
{Z'ioL Pr(K^ 1834) lias added three reeeut species collected quality of tbe urine, aud the condition of the bladder. Ju- 
iuui brought home by Mr. Cntnidg* stances are recorded of persons living with .stone in the 

- Fossiii Saxicav.«. hludder for years, yet suffering lilile or no inconvenience 

Lamarck, e« wo hav^j above q&ticod, ehar|LCleri|ed no fossil from it, but these eases must be considered exceptions ; in 
Smicavof. M. llftshayes, in bis tables, ipyoi the numlier genera! the health sooner or later gives way, and. without 
of recent species 5; aqd U tta Um number of fossil recourse to one of the operations we are about to sneak of, 
species (teitior)'). He nptdl tlYO sf^cies, and iS. the patient lingers out a njiserablo existence (jll death 

Hiohdh, ns both living and fossil <tertiary). We do not tovnnnales hk sufferings. Nearly all the symptoms we ha ^0 
find <S, ^/j> 2 ?y^aroeerded, at all in the last edition of Lamarck juilt descrihod as belonging to stone in the bladder may 
( 1 8.31). nor b the l^asU do$i^gnktion added to S^Phxdadis, however be .simulated by other diseuses of Urn bladder or 
Of fossil five unless we sregard' neighbouring parts; a positive diagnosis llierefore can 

a» fblid only, which the never bp made ^before the patienL This consists 

aynoiiyrns (JDowfl;® in introducing into tho bJftduei;^ fhvouglrthe urethra, a 

and iliatelia Lath.) tlem |p jferbilf. Tbpre is no roetalhc instrument called a sound, by means of w hich tho 

recent ; feut tKere ©W bis titife doubt that atone can be plainly feU;, and an a-udible noise porcoivod on 

it is idenlical.’iirtth:Aibe fossil 4?. of the atrikipg it : till this be rendered evident no surgeon would 

tabled otM. , \ . be juatifted in undertaking the operation. It sometimes 

"The tiling l^ppens ibat stones are forced, by the violent eonti actions 

oxpayatinjj; dbi^ C^siderablp when of the bladder during ftts of the complaints between the 

are, Anpei^aJ in compaiison fascieuUi^ the muscular coat of this viseup^ so asto become 
nn4 XiVAcwfoywr. what \is termed encysted; or they may beimme adherent to 

some portion of the purfotes of «tfee wndefor : under these 
as ^ dfcumsianoes the surgeon wpidd febriikte before heundor- 
ll^plliferoUB,odt»lsjSSi^ 'whieh appear'' took'ibe operation. ^ ^ 

e^hned $o ihip thm^ohe). . JCeptfos at lengtii 

Tl^y are inelpded in Cyar]l#m}:Wm tlfo varioiis ia«ides of opeid^ :foil iltp stpne, and the modi^ 

fesspr P®lip# Win Golum- flci^ioiia which each oMm has tmdorgone> would occupy 

■ ' tew-iatfcb Mmeo in a^3^lieat)hn not strictly aurgical; we 

, ' ^ ' shail.ihercfore ^umorily at those formerly in 

\ .'XlTHpTOM^^Xfnto ^Mt;) ' ,'wsq»' while we particularly lo tin 

method' at me pir^nt day. 
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Mnor, C>fWe, or 

F,^nii» U ihe -niotit 'iitttW kM of l«tho- 


QfT int Jii 

C!0U^IIUI^9 

tonaV^t hS^I>v<>baWy been pmctiHcd' fi*oia tib^e imnie* 
xtlemt; bm Cel«u» having Ji? has been 

ciill<!ii Mthotomia C^hrtma ; arid 'ftom tb«ito*¥e, pi^^iowly j 
(lixed by the pressiure of the flngew in the anna, beitfg eut i 
directly upon, cutting nii the gripe, a knife and a bnbk^ 
b^iig the only bacd. The appeUaUoii ef the 

apparatus vvtU given to it by Marian lia, in order to 
*^^iiiguUh it ftnim a method 'which ho dosscribi^, trailed 
the am;<tr<Um ftuijor, from ihe many instrum^nta omjjioyed, 
Theofeeclions lo cutting on the gripe am, ^«t. 1 1 is only 
applicable to children uilder fourteen years of age- 2ntt. 
It [s uncertain what parts Are divided; this depending on 
the degree of force employed in making the atone project 
in the perineum. 3rd. Tlie injury liable to be iutlicted on 
parts whose integrity is essential to the success of tlie 
operation. 

Apparatus Major, or Marim Method, was founded on 
cn-oneous principles, and in ignorance of the nature of 
the parts to be operated on. It was supposed that 
wounds of membranous parts w'^ould not heal, while their 
dilatation might be undertaken with impunity. In con- 
formity with those notions, the precept of Celsus, * Ut 
plaga naulo major quam calculus sit,' was neglected, and 
the object endeavoured to be attained was, to do as little 
as possible with the knife, and as much os possible with 
instruments called dilators; but the parts thus sub- 
jected to attempts at dilatation are inelastic, and conse- 
quently were lacerated. The severe injury thus produced 
rendered this one of the most fat operations ui surgery ; 
but notwithstanding this, it was practised for near 200 
years, till Frdre Jacques, in 1G97, taught at Paris the 
method at present in use. 

High Operation— so named from the incision into the 
bladder being made above the pubes, was Amt practised in 
Paris ill 1475, by Colot, as an experiment on a enminul, by 
permission of Louis XI.; but the earliest published account 
of this mode of operating was in 1 556, by Pierre Franco. 
This method is most applicable to those cases in which the 
stone is too laive to be extracted flrom the perineum, or 
where there is disease of the urethra and prostate gland ; 
but there ar6 several objections to it, and it is now entirely 
abandoned. 

Operation through the This method w'as first 

suggested in a work published in the sixteenth century ; 
but the proposal never received much attention till tiio year 
1816, when it was revived by M. Sanson, of Paris, and 
carried into operation by him and by Dupuytreu ; but tlie 
unfavourable results which attended the peribrmance of 
this operation prevented its being generally tried or adopted, 
and no one of the present day ever thinks of performing it. 

Lateral Operatton^9>o called from the prostate gland 
and neck of the bladder being cut laterally, in order to 
avoid wounding the rectum, is that adopted at the present 
day. It was first practised by Pierre Franco, a surgeon at 
Tourridres, but he never established tlie method as a per- 
manent improi'ement in surgery ; this was left for Frdre 
Jacques, a priest, who, in 1697, came to Paris in order to 
make known tins method; which he employed with great 
success at various places. AHbougl) it appears that he was 
not quite so successful as he had led the world to believe, 
the superiority of his mode of operatiOff was immediately 
perceived and recognised, and, with sRght modifications, 
was adopted by most of the surgeons of that period. Hitherto 
the Marian section had been used ; the advantages of an 
opci-tttioii by whiche fro© opening was made into the bladder, 
over one in which it was so small as not toeidmit of the ex- 
traction of the stone without laceration of the parts, are too 
obvious to require Commoot* Surgeops of the present: day 
difier somewhat as to the oxtept. of the opening to be made 
into the bb^er, and cm phpice of mshutneuis to 
employed; s^e make a < scalpel; which 

cuiH ii«t|)i:he bdkdder from ¥ii^ut\inwards ; while oitrers’ 
pcefeH^ bisUnrei cachet dtvitfes tlie pro- 

state kland and neok of the oUadcMt troth wiihitl putwards. 

premised far, wq krill to doscribo the 

^rklion as usaaHv undertaken with ihi cutling gorget 
Tlie patient having Wh vmi^ed,to ascertain that the Slone 
^ aetually wnhui ibk (fur instances havp oojoarrxkl 

<iif supn© hoeoiuitig encysted a sUon period <j4(fere Ute 
tihj|4aod the rectum being emptied by means of a dyalilsr/he 
liijpused on his bach upon a table, with his buttocks pht$ee^ 


/ ing rather bopond hg $he^ 
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'i!.raihm;\inife,^hb. 


jfwe pair should iheh he 

w&Mt ' is iiistiEiinnent 

ci^tar« .. 

4ift sidev; 

voiained 

it«'eouvos%l(Kdth^^ _ , . . . „ .. 

slightly ih^ttbd to m bpera:^' 

tor .now ommnrnifies^h^lhpsbib^ 
urethra, about an inch aki s;;!q^«r in fronVJSf .the khtuh 
and emrtmues to otihe 

)aph6 of the pmrineum fovthrw|rml|e«irill itr^ 
between the tubefbsity of the isohium 
should cut through ^tho ipAegumSnts and Hupdrfifial fiiscie* 
The next ineiiiSbtt, mwiednlW ssmhdweetmu^ 
transversos perlnej muscle and exposes the metnlnnxkme 
|)ortion of the urbthriB^ be and, Ihe 

groove in the staff felt frith the finger; mto thisi^eov©. 

which serv^ as a ditemor.fo^r meki^ the eenelh4t1# sec- 
tion of tlie operation^ is tfiseiied the beak of <a 

sort of knife terminated by w:heak» iltb^ inlo the gi;oove 
of tlie staff). The bperktoe: now; rittss from hts oJiiam and* 
taking the staff in liia left-hand;' its handle from the 
abdomen till it forms nearly a right angle wif h the paMout’a 
body ; the gorget is now pushed onwards, along the gi'oovor 
till it enters the bladder. By raising the bandlo uf the 
staff ibe gorget is nuMe to enter the bidder in a direction 
corresponding with its axiSr and ihe danger of wounding 
the rectum is thereby avoided. As soon as ihe garget has 
been introduced the staff is withdrawth and a pair of long 
forceps, expressly adapted for this operation, is passed along 
the gorget into the bladder, and this latter instrument with- 
drawn. The stone is now to be seized, am} gently ex- 
tracted; but it Bometini|^ happens that a stoijc is too krge 
to beTemoved without Vkng a degree of fon& that would 
be perfbeUy unjustifiable: in this ease, if theiWound will 
not admit of further enlargement, nothing reipains to be 
done but crushing it, and thus taking it aa^ay piecemeal. 
A stone, should always be examinedmnioediately after ft is 
extracted, because its appeamncejisonveys some information 
couceming the existence of others; and in every instance 
the cavity of th^ladder should be explored with the finger* 
to ascertain that there is no other stone present. Fncysted 
calculi seldom require an oiteration (br their removal, but, 
should this be necessary, tlie cyst may be opened by a blunt- 
pointed bistoury, and the stone taken away. When a stone 
is knovrn to be of ample sise, some operators perform wlmt 
is called the bilateral operatinu, fimm both sides of the 
prostato gland being cut ; for this purpose a double-edged 
knife has been in venteti, called the ofov^fs AMo/ovTu?; but 
Mr. Liston is of opinion that no, complicated machine is 
requisite to make this bilateral division, and that it is quite 
time enough to do it when the necessity for it has been 
ascertained. 

Lithotomy in fFbmsn.^From the shortness, largeness, 
and very dilatable nature of the female uretliva, the surgeon is 
seldom called upon to perforin the operation in women, Tlie 
formation of calculi is perhaps not less ooramon in women 
than in men ; but from tfio anatomical ciruuntfiances just 
alluded stones of considerable magnitude have b^n 
voided spun taiieousl y. This fact has suggested the, plan of 
mechanic*al)y dilating the urethra, and thus exti'acting them 
without the employment of any cutting instruments; but 
where the stone in very lai^^loe degree of dHaiatioti neces- 
sary fbr its extraction is liaMe to produce paralysis of the 
part, and inc^nUnen6e<>f brine ^ever aAe Xouvoid these 
evils, an artificial owning shoidd be made into the bi^adder. 
Thb operation is simple. A strait staff, or diiieoier; ie .ki- 
irodttoedihjNmgh gtoovi? is turned 

obliquely O m s direction parallel 

to ^e rs;mhs«of tliblelt|iipt!bis ; obd tko knife is thus con- 
ducted Into the bladder^ and makes the necessary incision 
Ike wh^ extent of the passage end of ihe 
bjiadeef^" ^ ' 

^ j lo be 

Mler an epmtieb of IhhotMy aro* innam- 
ked^pedtOnew^i^ of prine 
fextbtb of the perineum and parts adjacent; 
prevent the dafigm that would arise 
b'himatfen, the peldent: shotddvbe kept perfectly 
uteci^anddti k bb regime^ I but supposihg it to bwve set 
Cb, the most prompt find ebeigetfe mefisures must be bad 
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rwWfHr&'to'f'ooL^ , — 

. and ndninMdntMi'tff sueli tn«di* 

^ '^re li'n^wtt in .nieh <aam, 

JiSbf d tb« only Itnwm tliej#^nt. >f«(llt»> 

' tbn M to-be atwidod: hf nl«i)^ Ifae patient is -iHwli a {hmI' 
turn tHjttt tbe urine eabr^madilp Rom llM>,«aaa4» varan 
ellraidd be left uncoveMA qr riiis end|»''aiiitani«d niece efibe- 
«i^#''^iflti^uoitt|tnv<%i<ic^snmeatiiaterJi^ Uad- 
' 4eiii%id euflbring it tn'mAiaiit.^liiefe dv. the deal two or 
tbtbdldaye,. iBaraaonbakeli ^wtupirtripajraKeeo^^ 

)||IU bbottbr^ls talce •jwti»/ ') [a d l W l i ret ,., made bv meene of 
. apinim or Ibt oolnpfeMeK may be trim^ and if tnie fail) tlie 
nlimniir voisneftit&uu 

^^TuQ-f9'i^4fflNnn.M9e£. aatoi^y and tbe root rjwi te 
{dbiaiit) ; JMbo#<>^(fepntXiaec,andTpifw, te break), ‘riw 
ted||<<itien of a oaloMdaiu ^ bladdkr into nnall pieces, by 
mmtrr itsfttTumenlii^ pMiiiM into that organ through tbe 
iiteUira« «Q that tbe fragmenta may be di«Gharge<l through 
the latter tube, and no sitbeiAitj^ remain for perform- 
ahee bf litbo^my.* which mnat be ranked 

among the hipst biilliant aeb^vementaof modern surgery, 
was ftrst seriously proposed In i8I2«;and. Oruithnisen, a 
Bavarian gurgeon» constructed an apparatus fbr performing 
it. But the originality of tbe idea was probably derived 

ft'om antient writers, severU of whom speak of the practica-J The first mention of Lithuania occurs in the chronicle of 
bility of breaking stones within the bladder, although they^ Quedlinburg, a.d. 1009. (Naruszewicz, Hist of Pohndf voK 


make no mention of the mode of performing it. At the 
commencement of the nineteenth eentuwy, Rodriquez, a phy- 
sician of Mal^^ iA said to have' broken a stone in the 
bladder by striking it with a catheter j but the first sug- 
gestion wo meet. with ef an apparatus constructed expressly 
for this purpose is by O^ruitlluisen. It consisted of a wide 
strait tui>o, wliioh was introduced through the urethra into 
the bladder. Through the tube was passed a noose of cop- 
per wire (by^hieh the stone was jBfiiught liold of and fixed) 
and a rod temmatiug in a ciretem teeth or a spear- point ; 
a drilling-motion was now given to t!ie latter instrument 
by means of a bow* and the stone was thus perforated or 
broken, filiiiee this period, the operation has undergone 
successive improvometits in the hands of Leroy, Civiale, 
and Ileurteloup. The foUowing is the mode of proceeding 
adopted by this last gentleman. The patient is placed on 
an operating bed, so oonstructed as to admit of any inclina- 
tion being given to it that the operator may think proper. 
At its foot is an apparatus fbr affording a fulcrum to tite 
instrument which is to bo passed into the bladder ; and two 
slippers^ securely fixed at a short distance on each side of 
the apparatus alluded to, serve for securing the feet of the 
patient, who is placed in a position nearly resembling that 
cliusen for the operation of lithotomy. Tho blwlder is now 
moiierately distended with warm water injeclod through a 
catheter. A pair of strong sliding forceps, tbe opposite sur- 
faces of which are furnish^ with teeth, are then introduced ; 
and the calculus having been seized, the lower piece of the 
forceps is fixed to a vice at the foot of the bed serving as a 
fulcrum, and the upper piece is struck with a hammer and 
tlie calculus broken, l^aus, neither tho shock arising from 
tile concussion is communicated to tbe bladder, nor is this 
organ liable to bo injured by the firagments being forcibly 
projected against its internal surface* Tho instruments are 
then withdrawn, and the i)ragmenl;s are afterwards voided 
with the urine; or if any remom too large to be thus dis- 
charged, the opevatibn is repeatc4 firom time to time till all 
is got rid of. It Were to bo desired jlhal an operation so 
simple, productive of so little and so entirely free from 
tbe dangers attendant on the operation of iilhotomy, w^ 
more |;enorally applicable than it is found to bo, but it is 
subject to theibUowingcHsadvaiUggOfe/' Tho|Ufctientdoes not 
obtoitt a ^rO kt pneo^ and in tsany instances the operai^n 
ifT, required to ¥»o topeatod ; and as the smallest 

fragment which remebirhihind form the nucleus of a 

new stone, a rnmrm^ee of the dWtaeo ismore likeW m take 
place this onaration than after lithotomy. It is unfit 
for formed on extmoaous egbstancm which J^ve 

entefld the btkdd^r, .for encysted or adherent calouik. f<Mr 
large or vwry hard witlt eDUMed pro- 

iitato gland or diseased bhiddmv afid fog ebipiion. :^e acci- 
dents liable to arise foom the .opotat^yl^^g^^ 

^ve foan those to which the opexhtkm of lithotomy 
ject$ two of the most SerioMa dmt have tahan/piaeo afo p cr- 
foratbn of the coats of thwbloadpr anid^,tte1^king of.tho: 
insICrument wUhitf^:^ vhlens; is, 

small and nbt too hairfomd oldfor lo ei^ 


are we imagine few could bo found who >vQuid npt 

give it the nreferonce over tlie opgritrioh of irthotomy. 

IfirHUA^NlA, a layge tract of country jwWch now forms 
some ifpppk^jtprpyincee of the Russian empire, but which 
onoo co«istltH^, indooonde^ and powonul state, until 
it was nnitod oto BOlanu by the accession of its reiguing 
dynasty to the throne of that country. Its hutoiy Is very 
remarkable, and presents a most extraordinary instance of 
a nation which, offer having remained for centuries in a 
state of utter msignifioonoo, assumed, by its, conquests and 
wise policy, in a &mparatively short time, a sfation which 
rendered it for aWut a century tbe most formidable power 
oftbenoHh.’*' 

Tlie early history of Lithuania Is involved in nnudi 
obscurity, and the several traditions con tafnod in its chro- 
nicles are exceodiagly confused. A current tradition 
that a Roman colony hud settled on tbe shores of tho 
Baltic has been showm to be a mere foble. There are 
some very ingenious conjectures that the ITemli, who 
destroyed the Western empire under Qdoacer; were inhabi- 
tants of XithuanUi, and that after their expulsion fn>m Italy 
they returned to this country, and brought with them those 
words, resembling the Latin, .wbich abound in tho Litlui- 
anian language. 


IV., p. 145.) From that time the name of Lithuania begins 
to appear moro frequently in Russian chronicles, which 
speak of the Lithuanians as a poor and savage nation, some 
tribes of which were compelled by the bordering Russian 
princes to pay a tribute, consisting of tbe bark of bimh 
trees for making oil, of^ropes made of the bark of lime 
trees, and of brooms. The rudeness and poverty uf the 
nation must have been very great if their conquerors were 
satisfied with such sylvan produce. In the twelfth century 
the Lithuanians began to be more known, particularly by 
their wars with the German knights. 

Towards the year 1200, Albert, bishop of Riga, founded 
tile order of the Knights Sword-bearers (Kirsiferi), in order 
to conquer the pagans who inhabited tbe shores of tbe 
Baltic m)m the Curisclie Half to the Gulf of Finland. Tho 
half-savage barbarians were soon subdued by the valour 
and military skill of those warrior monks, and reduced to a 
state of the most oppressive bondage. Not long after, about 
1220, Conrad, duke of Mazovia, being unable to resist the 
predatory attacks of the Prussians, a branch of the Lithu- 
anians, called to his assistance the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and granted tliem a large tract of land, with 
many castles. These knights did tlic same in Prussia that 
the Sword-bearers had done elsewhere ; and the two or- 
ders acquired new strength from tlioir union, which was 
effected in 1238, and became most formidable enemies to 
their neighbours, particularly to the unconverted Lithu- 
anians. These priestly soldiers were certainly tbe bravest, 
tho most skilful, and tho best armed militia of that time; 
and their numbers were coulinuully recruited by German 
adventurers, who flocked to their standard in order to obtain 
the remission of their sins and a grant of lands wr^ted from 
the native idolaters. Such w'ere the enemies with whom 
the Lithuanians hod to contend, they themselves being 
ignorant of the science of war, almost destitute of defensive 
armour, and having for tho most part no other weapons 
than spears, clubs, aud arrows. In spite of^ these disad- 
vantages they not only resisted the German invaders but 
gained possession of some of those Russian principalities 
to which they had been obliged to pay tribute. The de- 
cline of tho powerful Russian principality of Halicz, by 
the death of Prince Roman, who was defeated and killed 
by the Poles in the hotlle of Zaricbost, 1206, cleliycrcd the 
Lithuanians from a fotmidable enemy, and their preda- 
tory iucursiona began to be more dangerous to the Polish 
and Russian. principalities ; some of the latter fell into the 
hands of Lithuanian (dneflains, who. generally sought to 
consolidate tbeir acquisitions by embrdQing. the creed (that 
of foe Bostern. Churchy of their ilew subjects, although the 
bulk of the Lithuanian nation fefoafoed foithful to their 
idids^: 

Ryngold was the first Uthhanian riiler who, after having 
united under his domiuiotr all the princinalities of that 
natfom assumed foe title of, Orand-X)uke of Lithuania about 
1235. His son Mihd^g, having recci\ed from the Pope 

.foe myiddiadcgSj^.3mfo:«^ and was crowned 

atNoyogrodfik m ix^ifforhierly tho tapital, now aii'inaignifi- 
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*>“* “0^ >ui#ing',^ia4 ibai 
ex^poctcd fto*M H» \<s«JilvofisriOtti 
ipmp^ fofo At tfttf i«d df the 

coiSfUii^ Wtenes eHtnMi^h^d a O0W #n^r ,0i* tti0 $hram 
4f eoa«tP5^; LfthuAnia’iS m09t i»w1li«nt 4*^* begftll 
tho a<?ces!sioh of the grto^-duko Gh^dyniiti in ISI-Jf*' 
.Hi titfildAnio^t ejcton^ve oonq^odW in ti>o iiouli^wiivksm ] 
prjnoiiyaUtic;* of Rudftin. and oofisoUdatod iiia pomt hy in- j 
, iuring tUo mmt pcirfoat iimtootionto tho wiigian, lailigwg®, ] 
^^uotonafij aiKl property df ibo inhahitanta .of 4ho conf}tie]r^ 
lands. But the ntoat eximordinary ciroan^^anoe of that 
conquest is, that those newly acquired pitWtt^es were itt-j 
trttsted only to the admiuistrdti^ of such prioces of the 
Lithuanian dynasty as had ombmed tho reliffioflisfuf tho 
Oonqncred population, whilst the aovmpign slill rennamed 
an idolfrter. This wise policy, so contrary to the spirit of 
I'ntoleranco displayed by other conquerors, strongly attaofaed 
the Russian Christians, who were 0ve times as numerous 
as the real Lithuaniau population^ to their new masters, 
under whoso sway iliOy found that repose hnd security of 
which they had been for a long time deprived by tho in^ 
terual feuds of their petty prinros, and tno incessant an- 
noynneo from tho Mongols, who, possessing tlw north- 
eastern principalities of Huasia, constantly attempted to 
extend their rule over those pai 
portion of the Lithuanian umpire. 

Two nations, of a different origin and creed, thus became 
soon blended together, and tho Russian Christians were 
always tho most loyal subjects .of the pagan grand-dukes of 
Lithuania. The Russian became the oilicml language of 
Lithuania, and continued so till \he middle of tho seven- 
tcenlli century, when it was superseded by the Polish 
language.* 

The government of Lithuania was in some degree feudal : 
each province tvaa given in fief, geiiorally to a uririce of tho 
reigning family. There was not however anything like the 
regular fijudal oi;gani«ation of western Europe. After its 
union with Polatid, Lithuania was governed by the some 
forms as that country, « 

Ghedymiii was killed in 1328, at the siege of the fortress 
of tho German knights. Ho divided his empire among 
his several sons, but after some contention, one of tliertL 
culled Olgherd, assumed the sovereign power. He pruv<^ 
a worthy successor to his glorious ftiiher: he defeated 
tho Tartars, and compoHod tliose of Crimea to become 
his vassals, having extemled tho limits of Lithuania 
to the banks of tho Don and to the shores of the Black 
Sea, Tho lepublics of Novogorod and Pskow acknow- 
ledged his supremacy, and bepresouted himself in triumph 
heioro the gates of Moscow in the years 1368, 1370, and 
KV73. Ilodied in 1381, in the Chrirttan community of the 
Crook church, which he embraced on his death-bed, at the 
solicitations of his wife, who Was a Russian piincess of 
Twer. It is even supjwscd that ho had secretly been a 
Christian during his lifetime, and hud early become a con- 
vert to its doctrines. 

Olgherd^s son and successor, Yaguellon. married, in 1365, 
nedvigo of Anjou, queen of Poland, and, having been 
baptiz^, ascended the throneof that country. From tliat 
time Lithuania was united withdPoland. 

Yaguellon, having becotno a Christian, strenuously ox- 
ertod himself to convert lii$ pagan subjects* The attach* 
inept of those idolaters to their reli^on seems to have been 
at that lime very weak, and Yagu^fon had no gi^ut difR*^ 
cuUy in acooinplishing his tdsk. It h asserfod by the oliro- 
niules that tlie pfotniae of a now white wooUon coat Was 
aunicient to induco tho Litlniunian pagans to desert their 
idols an<i h) a^oach tho baptismal font. 

Yaguellon nimi^lf ipnslated for the use of his subjects 
the Creed and the Lordl'# l^raj’Of .into the Lithuanian lan- 
guage. It w(ui mitunsd , ^^^obnWorts to retain for a 

long time ?i||«hy heathen eteti m our days the 

cpmmoB^peoplq preserve derived 

from thmr idolatrous foipilhthohi^: 

of Yuguqlloh to tlie throne of ViS c^htffes be- 
came uni^ it often happonad of 

fdmBy, who'^Were in 

^ Wntwion' i# frftm -- ' 

Ivsik dtal«ist Cbai df WO** 

hr the ' 

‘ V IW# fttorifft tlifl Mauik .. 

. . hi Uie #lk%*iitheculury. 

^ lakMh pt thf seveufijculh owHVurv 
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ImMk UnmiM*, fliid tiepiw' 
iJiinsii «(:i&tSniaea tilt thv .I*! 
We have ita# * 



in 


in*, titft' 


^ [tefided 




reign of 0}a^rd ' V &^^^^ . , 

shorot of' Idie' 8lai^ . \ ^ ; ll. 

mintoiM pnder tho feign Polimd 

and graitd^nka Li&watdk; aiid oo 
oocsasiohs. Rht ^ f^elaml; 

of which Lllhdknia then fi^ed an intqf^al part* Alb the 
time of the first dismenrbMm^t of Poii&il in Lithuv 
ania was divld^ into the ooWbtios ; 

Vilna, Troki, Notogrodekj Bmi, Rehsfeh, Mstblaf, 

and the duchy of Somogjtia* . 

The territory which gow&f nwent dtnilty <if 

, . Lithuania at the abovo-mentiOtiM' titne rt>o 

parte which became now afEubsidn govertim^nte of 1, Vihaa; fi, Gfifoclnof 3, Rikly«- 
' took; 4, Minsk; 5, MohHew; and g, Vite^k; and* f, 'fho 
palatinate of Au^tsiov, ih the kingdom of Poland, consti- 
tuted by the treaty of Vkmna, 18 1 L The eartonl and popu- 
lation of this provinee are as fellows 


Vilna 

Grodno 

lliulystook 

Vitopsk 

MoUdew , 

Minsk 

Augustov , 


22,fi70 Eng.sq.miloj, 1,357,400 pop. 


6,030 
3,360 
14, too 
)9,» 
38,930 
19,000 


608,100 

324,600 

934*900. 

31)5,400 

1,163,100 

33'5,0l)0* 


|l,ithuania is generally a fiat and loarx^Mn^ry, although 
there are somo hills in tho envirnna qf Vilqi The nbrtiV' 
western part, oomprehending the dnchy of Shimogitiu* 
very fertile, and oelobrated particularly on uccount of its 
fiax. The banks of the Niomen ore also generally ft?riilo, 
ond in many parts yety picturexq:U«. But the ^iNJutor puH 
of this country is covered >riih sand, murJios, and feus. 
Ferruginous ochre is found in all the peat-mosses* blU ibe 
quantity of ironia very Umited, and many iron-works \^hleh 
fqrmorly existed ar» now al^idoned in cunseq,uoneo of the 
cbeupur rato at which iron can bo got from tlio mines in the 
north of Russia and Siberia. Blocks of granilo and 
pudding-stone are scattered ever many districts. The large 
fbret»is abound in fine timber, and ,»)utain a great quan- 
tity of wild animals, siidi as elks, wild hogs, bears, wolves, 
foxes, 8(c« An animal pocnliar to Lithuania is the uro<d)s, 
or bison, whicii was (hrmcrly found in many forefilg of Po- 
land and Gomany, but is now ooiifinod lo a single spot iu 
Lithuania, culled ftie forest of Biula Vieju. [Bison.J Tho 
climato is extrembly cold in winter, and very hot in sum- 
mor. Tbci*c are scarcely any manufactures in the country, 
and ite exports oonsist j^iefiy of flax, hemp, corn, timber, 
Iwmy, am 9ttx, ' , , / 

The ptrincipal rivers which water ^Lithuania a|i:o the 
Niemen (in Germany Memol), the Dnieper, Beresiutw^YilHu, 
6cc; The chief towns are Vitno#^ iU antient capital, GnKlno, 
Miitek, MuhitewrVitopshf ; 

It h«s beeit mentioned that tlm|^uantans remained 
idolaters till the end of the^ (burthefiin ce^ry. Their ehiof 
deity was Perhhhiik^ or tho god of tlntudbr, hcsideil some 
ot^ divinitiCi presiding seasoitS, ^mepte, odd Mrti'* 
. . won;, tho caee in Almost 0 the wlola? 


cu^r ecco] 

Irons erpee 

groves and fi^unlaitel^ 1 , 

crated snakes. v Setiae^Liisarped _ _ 
Writleu OP the pred^qUe 4f 4^?» 
I mmg Lasid^ or ' 

*)p^ieeelleqticmof Bh 

."H.' ^ ' I ‘ 
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the fiqia.and'^^ consent 
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tart. The lust 
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' ;*!}i|^S^lMvLHbimmAn, «r^^ lani^sk^^, wfaioii 

^ M eiid .iirf tbe ri>ui!f6ettifa <^^- df Lijthiiama, and 

/ ^|j^‘ iiii tidulartjr in the jirovineu of iSamogiiia, dlffars fi-om tho 

l?xusai«it dialect m being n)oi^ frof^'il'om Urn admixtuve of 
'^''"wilm bbdnl^i ' ;Xhc«e wbo aredescdoiled Ibm tbe Tarlar | &ermti w<;ads» mi it is certainly tl^ puit^et af nil tbe dia- 
mn^a% dX'n^]os,iyere edmUte4 leela^ lU the popdlntioii by which it is spoken resisted the 

: and pcisseiiaed alMha ^ and. Gk^rtnon iiivadeis. The Russian language, which, os we 

to ptoosft them trhder tbeRusstlii govern* have seen* hecatee the oflicial language of the country, 
i^'enh l Theye^ijoy a bigU repMtoiion-lbrhofi^y, and are iVom the t^oorteenth century, and the subseouent iniluence 
gbhwally eranld)ed in various offices of trust. of the Polish, have introduoed Hiatiy words derived from 

.. ' ^e have already said that the origin t>f the XithuaniaU both the^ language There is in that duiloct a Protestant 
nutiou; is involved in eVseority, and that all the oomecturee Bible translate by Chilinski, published at l^ndon in leoo, 

, tethkt subject lead to no satni^dl^ry eohclusion. We have and many other works of a ridigious choractof. 

\^^hlluded. tp the, tradition about a Rbutan colony in Id* The second principal ^ialoot of the Lithuanian is Uio 
thutiitia. AdeWng and Yater cledne the Litihuaniaits to be Leltpidkii^or the LivonK^ which is sometimes called the 
a Gbrmano:BUvic pation, and say thfl|*rtwo'*ihirds of tlieir CuroplSi. It is spoken in the greatest part of Livonia, in 
language are Slavonian. Balbi,' in hia 'Bthnographioal Gouriand, and a part of the government of Vitepsk, which 
Atlas/ places the Lithuanian Jaitguage among the Slave- was ibrmerly called Polmh Livonia, li diders from the 
niau, and states. authority of < Mr. Wauoii, that it is aiherLiihuaniandioleoU in having an admixture of Finnish 
compotrid.pf fbur«g|xths of ^lavonian^ of which tW(H&iXthS . words, which is peculiar to this dialect, it is subdivided 
are derived , ftom the Faiii^ and two-siklhs flrom the into several minor dialects, of which that which is spoken 
Uu^sitm languages, whilst . cite remaining two-sixths may be about Mittau and Riga is considered the best, and it has 
iracod to the Finnish, Gothic, and German. The opinion boon used for tho iranslation of the Bible, and for the com- 


however appears to ud by no means a con‘cict one. There 
can he no doubt that a greai number of Slavonic words 
beramo mixed vrUli the Lithuanian langua^, from the cir-^ 
cutnistanec of the Rtissian and afterwards &e Polish being 
tlio otlicial languages of that country: itH'also certain that 
the rule .of tho German kpiglus introduced many Gorman 
words into tho Lithuanian language, but their number is by 

110 means so largo as to warrant the conclusion above men- 
tioned. The 1 ovont researches of some distinguished German 
) hiiolog'ists, and particularly those of Bopp and Bohlon, have 
{iroved that the Lithuanian language is doscly allied to the 

and that all Iho words, except those of modern 
introduction which are derived tlie Latin, Gerinauie, 
and Sliivunian languages, are so relatetl to Sanscrit roots, 

111 common with those above-mentioned languages, as to 

lU'ove ipily (hot: the Lithuanian language has a eominon 
origin witii them, hut not that it is derived from them.* 
Professor Bohlen, of Kbnigsbe^, an eminent Sanscrit 
Kohol.ir, who is intimately acquainted witli the Lithuanian ! 
laiti^nago, thinks that it bears a stronger resemblance to the 
Sanscrit than to any other known language. Tho Lilhu- 
auinn language may bo divided into two principal dialects, 
11)0 Lithuaniuiv Proper, and tho liOttonian, or Lh^nian.botli 
of whirl) may bo subdivided into smaller msek The Lithu- 
anlm Proper contains the foUeWiUg dialects:— Ist, the old 
Prussian, w])icb had been spoken iii Prussia previously to 
liic airiMil of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
tried by all means to extii1>ale it. NoIwUltslandtng this 
ijufavoinablo circumstance, it was still In general use at the 
(iiuf! of ihe Hefonnafion ; hut in spite of the support it de- 
xiNod frord tho Protestant authorttios, it dwindled oway, 
so that according to Ilartknoch, who wrote towards the end 
of tho scvrnleiuilh century, tliere w^e at that time only 
a few old people who undmiood it, and it is npw entirely 
oKiinct as a, living language, It differ.'* from other Lithu- 1 
uuuiu diulceU in having a greater admixture of Gorman I 
than Slavonian words, which Was owing to the influence of | 
ilie Goiman k nights, wlui took possession of the country, 
and whoso language superseded that of the native 

populutitin. , 

8imon Grunor, a Dommican xaonk, translated in Id2} 
tlio i-ord’s Prayer into tliat language; and'ooUioeted a small 
\ ocabu'lary of eighty* nino^’WerdSi Alliert, duke of Prussia, 
a r.ealous pi^iakntor of tho Re^D^aileii, tVrdeiwd a eato- 
chi>im to be oompMed in that language, whtehw«s»pubUsli« 
at Kpidgsbeifg^ 1C‘«0. The authotadf this oateehism, wishing 
to make it mt^ligible to all Che inhfibitanlaof Pfir^sia, Used 
in its composiifau promiscuously eB' ihb iefeaP dialects into 
which thk langua|$o is the result of such on 

alysurd plod was, it became unhfteBigible to all. It 
wa^: thort^re ixmimdelled, ancL the dkldotof Samland; as 
thj^'most wid% spread^ lias Tide eatochism, 

tts wbll as the Bti4phih<l£oni er .()h«m|S?im:^ (Kontgsberg, 
TO 1 ), are the unit .extant xuohumei^ of tlpit old langnafe. 

2 . The Prusso-XJthuanian dksddet, now spcdion 

.about Instorburg and Memel, ie th^ neatest to the old 
Prussian, buHt has ru^ed a 
wt^da A B!fl^le,.trau4ated into that 
^ puhiislied K&rfgsborg,.lTO, .fM i^apy 
l^rki id that s.am% dmlet^t are meutiolie# ta itis {>iefaei». 


position of several religious worka There is at tlio Uni- 
versity of Dorpat a chair of this language. 

For a circumstantial account of the works published 
about the Utliiuinkn language, or composed in it, see J/M- 
ridate», by John A delung, continued by Severin Vater, 
vol. ii.» p. 690, &c., Berlin, 1809: aa to its connexion w ith 
the Sanscrit, see Bopp’s Cntnparative Grammar, and the 
article LAN«TTA<iB. 

IdTl'OPA, a genus of pcctinibranchiatc raollusks, esta- 
blished by M. Rang, with the following characters ;— 

Atiitml tvanspareiit, spiral, furnished with a rather short 
and narrow foot, and a head provideil with two elongated 
conical tentacles, with tho eyes at their external base. 

Shell not thick, horny. With a slight epidermis, slightly 
transparent; conoid; the of the spire ratlicr rounded, 

the last whorl larger than all the others put together, the 
fljoco? pointed^uiiicl furrowed longitudinally; imerture oval, 
wider anteriorly than it is posteriorly, borders disunited, the 
right border or lip uniting itself to the left, without forming 
a very distinct notch, but only a deep ‘contour/ in tho place 
of one; left lip returning inwards ( son traut en dedans) so as 
to form a projcctioU with tho anterior extremity of the colu- 
mella, which is rounded, arched, and a little truncated an- 
teriorly. No ’ 

M. Rang places this form betw'oen Janthina Phmitt- 
nella; and observes that tl«5 habits of this pelagic mollusk 
are very curious, lie states that he had many years ago 
observed tho shell, hut time had not permitted him to 
study, the animal. M. BcUangor, captain in the French 
navy, was the drst who recognised it, but that gentleman 
unfortunately had not studied its exUirnul organisation ; he 
observed however the singular fact that this animal, which 
lives upon Hoatiug plants, (mils them somotimes, but holds 
itself fixed by a thread * M. Rang diswocted some speed* 
mens preserved in spirit of wine given to him by that ofiicer, 
and detected some small glairy mtusst^a which uppcjiiod to 
M, Rang to bo aUached to tho fool, and which wore easily 
drawn but to considorablo length. M. Rang looked in vain 
for an operculum, the absence of which t^tqablishes a groat 
difference between this genus and Phaeiatiiclkt, and has de- 
scribed two species, different as rogards the shell, but with 
apparently similar animals. 

Geographical The ocean. 

M, Rang observes that the genus Litiopa, like some 
others, proves that U is not possible to establish divisions 
founded on the presence or absence of an oixirculum. 



JUrfMUS, or LAQ)f ji|S, a fine blue but fugitive colour 
fUi^pared fVom thd a lichen which grows 

in the Canary and^^ape Verd Islands. In oidcr to extract 
the eblouri#^ nIkUbt lichen is elcanod and ii^duccd to 

• ttaaSAKi, p. $00. 
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nml yjpdudbW jto 

lyte^ U jA4pj^»ed to 
liW^|fe ift yvii^r and 'SpiJriv 

'^t^Lltin^' w u^ofl cbemiji^t.'itei'i 'jfei*' 

0/ acidti^ ,hy it tfli'.^uira9d i*o4 ^4 Ifto^Wo^n^ 

by olka}il[i^ fK» ttiii^t wh«» /a%)litly isjddoiijd ;t infy 
a, eippld^ed 1^ detect alkalie. It > eBap^yed^it^^fiP 


i tinc^^jre, . QX:^^te oommonly paper sj«ipdd;;*](»lwe mil 
tieed. The 'tincture ie uopetirpjja, blit i^pibpprlyt palled' 
tincture of turnable, a name was giren tO tltopolopr . 
in .order to beep its true source a Keret^ ^ 

The blue colour of the litmus iS; eyideittly owing the 
presence of an alkali, for when moistened Utmps and tur- 
meric paper are put into contact, the tnrmefic becomes 
brown, indicating tlte action of an alkpli., To a certain 
extent therefore the alkali reduces the value and . accura^ 
aS a tost of acids; it yos nevertbetess found by .Mr. Watt 
(Hat it detected the presohee of sulphurie acid diluted with 
100,000 times its weiglitof water. ^ 

, By eKposum to the sun's rays tii^ture of Utmus becomes 
red even in close vessels ; and inere exists between its colont- 
iug matter and tbai of indigo a certain de^ee of analotgy ; 
both for example are capable of being deprived of oxygen, 
and when thus deoxidised lose tlieir blue colour, whi^ is 
restored by exposure to the air or ptlier means of rooxidise- 
rnent The nrotosalts of iron also, which ore woU known to 
dooxidiae iuaigo, produce the same effect upon litmus. 

LITRE, the French' standard measure of capacity in tbe 
metrical system. It is a cubic decimetre, or a cube whose 
sides are each 3*9371 English inches. It contains 61*0280 
English cubic inches, for four Htros and a half make, 
roughly spemking* an imperial gaslon. The litre is there- 
fore a little less than our quart: more precisely, it is 
*22009667 of a gtdk>n4 

LITTLETON. THOMAS, was the eldest son of Thomas 
WesLcote, of the county of Devon, E^«, . by vjlllizabeth, the 
daughter and sole heiress of Thomas Littleton, or LuUleton, 
Luttelton, or {^yttelton (the last being the mode in which 
ho himself appears to have written it : see the extract from 
his will given below), of Frankley \\\ Worcestershire, wliose 
surname and anns he took. He was educated atone of the 
universities, and thence removed to the Inner Temple* where 
in duo time he became one of the readers of that Society : 
Sir EtTward Coke 'mentions his reading on tlie statute 
tKest/n* 2, De ofon## condilionaliSm. He was appointed 
l>y Henry VL steward or judge of tbe court of the palacjc or 
marslialsea of the kingi's household. On tlie i3tb May, 
145.d, in the 33 Henry Vl., he was made king’s Serjeant, 
uYid in tliat capacity rode the noi*thefn circuit as judge of 
assize^ In 1434 he had a general pardon under the great 
eeul,’^ and two years oiler was in oommlssio’, with Hum- 
nhrey, duke ' of BuckiuKham, and William Birmingham, 
itsq., to raise forces in Urn county of Warwick. (Collins, 
who. gim as bis reference, * Fat 36, Hen. 6, p. I, 
ni. 7.) In 14{$2 (2 Edward IV.) he received a general par- 
dou from the crQW%and Was continued in his post as kioga 
scijoant, and also as juatiee of assize for the same circuit 
On the 2Cth Apiil, 1466 (6 Edward Littleton was ap- 
pointed one of the judges of the <^ourt of Oommon Pleas, 
and rode the Northamptonshire circuit ' About the same 
time be obtained a wtit directed the. commissiouers of 
the ctistoms for the ports of Londen, Bristol, and Kiti^aton- 
iiponJlull, for tbe mmual payiueptof iiD marks, to support 
liisdignity, with 1064^^ lU4*toj^rniahhim with a furred robe, 
and 64. 6d. moreffar another rtdte, called limtra. In |he#f- 
^loenth year of th^smu.hp U^sereatfda knight of the ov|er 
of jhe Bttth. Sir Thumoa yttieieu .^mardod doan, widow iM"- 
SirPhlUp Chphnn, of SUfoxd,olie 

of Ike Lnh'htcvs and BUrleyir of 

‘ Bro^msoroft Castle, lu the wh^ whom ' 

,iio bMisfSa possessiot^. By; eous-iudxwo ■ 

‘Wilhara. aucei^..y)py|ia,iJ^»Fjkt 
Larons of JrjBj^hay* in the 

,t> w.hpi# addressed, lawyer 

‘ W-^i^ns ^pf , Henry, , VJS* -imd -Henry. ' * 
n^f^kh|o^were;jlesii^iW the Lord 



ilS^ii^elDraZe/ Vt>l. VII.,ik 423, wto (iu«» nt iiifnt 
" . pMua y^MStUdissia Dom. Xtom ' ' 


mp 

iqiiahilsbf 
leibhi^e 
oalpedradl*- 

. ...V 0 ^ ,'Wprr 
lask jH die in 


„ „ Hi' . 

ICuigHooiiiof 
my tcatajpQionk ' 
thatfoBoip^h* 

.Fadef, ^801111%, 

Cod, and our' 
the worlds; and 

Saynt Marv, mcH ^ ,, , 

b<igottett . Bonne of, opr ^s|M6 
haven, and to Saint Chriif^be^^ 
did truste to b^^on hifi abopldros, 
heven ; and my tmdy tp be * 

for mo on the aqutn skib pf W 
church of the mohasjtote ipf ^mr saidj 
coster, under an im^ d| 8L)Chrisl^ 


Worcestershire. Also,^ t Wjidte. /aud spopia%^^ tliat 

immediately after my deeesse* h^yn;exe<^^ fiu^o three 
godenroests for to singe jj| treuta)a for my ^6ule,>b tl^^ 
everich preest, by himself^ siugpou e'. eriou 

such preest have pght ^\sOt that 

myn executors for^ny 

soulelyve^masses,’ p)i his 

two ^ngor sons, Willing that thei ‘ ^ of 

and in certain ipauptfS. aftd>k^rd|hips : sWuM 
estates ' unto his sona Richard aim Tliomas Lyttelton. , 

He appointfd his ^hree sons end *Bir.Xto|p^,C(!ddm^ 
parson of Bromi^V6,,,Sir Bobjfi;i;jt,Cank»>par8on pf Bniield, 
and Robert Oxotj^e,’ to t>e hi« cftfPWtorSs. JCbe wUl is dated 
at Frankley* 2knd Augult^ 14dl« Wing* os appears fn)tn.the 
date of lus death on }us monument ^ d^y 

preceding that of his death. V ^ . vl ;'".. 

Sir Edward Coke baa, given it asLisophiioi) that Littleton 
comgiledhis book of * Tenures’ whep hewas ju4g?».afi0r the 
reign' of King Edward IV., but that it was not printed dur- 
ing his life ; that the. fi^t iippresskm w^.at Bduen in 
Prance* by 'VtTiUiam, de ^Hier^ oef J^^axdi 

Pinson, tbe pwntor of Henry iVtlL, and fhot it was (li st 
pitited ab0ut the twenty**fowt^ year. of the reign of Heiuy 
Vlil. In a note to the eleventh ^lUon of . Sir ^Ed ward 
Coke’s *(k)mmeQta^,’ it remarked, that this o]^uoh is 
moneoyi^ because It app^kr^ by two copies in i|)e hnoU- 
seller's eustody Ibat foe ^Tenures' were prip tad' twice in 
London in the vear. once by Richard Pinson; and 
again by RoberiBedmavjie* and ihokwas the nineteenth year 
oftbereign of Henry VlH* Lisdb*syvedyiat,tp deierp 
with certainty when the Rohan or Rouen edii.|pn..i^^k pub- 
lished, is almost ia^o|U(ib)o> >ui editions 

iLove menilioned it B^ ^bk the 

Itoban , impresshm is M also, by 

wba^ .occurs in the. bcguit^;^ of ^ there 

had been other impreSslc)baM4^*k^ 
ever* 4t,.sappea»Iiwp6iaiihle.4^^^^^^ 
mifie .witn^aoepraoy'l' thojjSkKflduibnto^ Biautow's 

whoseusoftwas “ ■ * 


writtenin Norman 
addressed toh^sson, for 
\f intended. He says bhxij^f in the 
Tahulatina note ftdlovnn^ha 

Conteuts 

■ ^.|lVfck4htts.e|a^ ^ 

thee betieVe 

»-^1^ichT>have.,|^^'^iias^^ I,wiM udt 

,, . thbse. thirtgs; 'that' 

are not la# inquire ana learn of my .wise chasters leaned 
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in tbe liiW. Nq^witl^tm^ding; albeit ibat cert^^ things 
vliich are moved ahd speoified in the said books are not 
altogether law, yet such tilings shall make theo^ore apt 
and able to understand and miprehend the arguments and 
the reasons of the law, &c. For by the arguments and rea- 
sons in the law a man more sooner shall come to tho cer- 
tainty and knowledge of the law, 

' ter plus kmulur qumdo raiione probatur" 

The circumstance above referred to of this treatise hav- 
ing been originally but a sort of introductory lesson * for the 
better understanding of certain chapters of the Antient 
Book of Tenures*' ' may in part account for what has been 
often remarked respecting its defect in the aecurote divi- 
sion and logical arrangement of the subject matter. The 
style however in which it is written is remarkably good. 
It combines the (jualities of clearness, plainness, and brevity, 
in a degree that is not only extraordinary for the rude age 
in which its author wrote, but renders him superior, as to 
purity of style, to any writer on English law who has succeeded 
him. It is equally free fi'om the barbarous pedantry and 
quaintness of G)kc, and from the occasionally somewhat 
rhetorical manner of Blackstone. 

Littleton very seldom quotes any authority for what he 
advances: indeed, it was not the practice of the lawyers 
of his age to cite many authorities, even in arguments and 
opinions delivered in court. Littleton is a ikir, or rather 
a favourable specimen of tho mode in p^hich the English 
lawyers, often with great acuteness and consistency, fol- 
lowed out all the consequences that might be logically de- 
duced from certain principles or maxims, some of which 
maxims or premises being irrational and absurd, necessarily 
led to irrational and absurd conclusions. What with the 
alterations in and additions to tho law since Littleton wrote, 
there is much of Littleton’s book that is not now law ; bm 
from the absolute necessity of a knowledge of what was 
the slate of the law with resiicct to property in land, in 
order to understand thoroughly what it now is, Littleton is 
still an indispensable book to the student of English Jaw. 
But \vc are inclined to be of the following opinion given in 
Roger North’s ‘Life of the Lord-Keeper Guilford:— 

‘ Cokes comment upon Littleton ought not to ho read by 
students, to whom it is at least unpvofltablo ; for it is but a 
common-place (book), and much more obscure than tho 
bare text without it. And, to say truth, that text needs it 
not ; for it is so plain of itself, that a comment, properly 
so called, doth but obscure it,' (vol. i., p, 21.) Cokc’.s 
‘Commentary on Littleton* was no other than a sort of 
common-place book kept by Coke as a manual, in which he 
jotted down all his law and references to law as Iht'y oc- 
curred. 

To put this Commentary, or rather common-place book, 
into a student's hands to read as an institutional or ele- 
mentary book is evidently futile ; and the doing so is pro- 
bably the cause why so many students of English law break 
down at the very threshold of their career. The effect is, 
as North, or rather the Jjord* Keeper Guilford, observed, 

* like reading over a dictionary, which never tencheth a lan- 
guage and therefore with him we may conclude that ‘cer- 
tainly it is an error for a student to peruse such.’ (North’s 
Life of Lord Keeper Guilford, vol. i., p. 21.) It is much 
better for the student who wishes to lay well the foundations 
of his professional knowledge to read Littleton without the 
comment (which of course ho will find useful afterwards, 
when he wishes to examine any particular point very mi- 
nutely) ; but then be must read slowly and carefully, and 
a little at a lime; in short, very much as he would read 
Euclid, if he wishes to master it. 

(The authotities used in this article are cluelly Coke's 
Preface to his CommerUary on Littleton ; the article ’Lit- 
tleton, Thomas,’ in the Biographia Briiannica ; Butler’s 
Preface to the Ihirteonlh edition of Sir Edward Coke’s 
Commentary; and Collins’s Peerage, vol. vii., article 'Lord 
Lyttelton.’) 

LITTORl'NA. CrtmotNin/E.] 

LITUITES, agrohp of fossil cephalopoda, confined to the 
strata of the Silurian and older systems. The shell is partly 
stmight and partly convoluted, nearly as in spirilla, Lam* 

LITURGY (from tlie Greek Xetreepyia, which originally 
signified at Athens * certain public functions or duties to 
which the citisons were personally liable’) is a form of public 
devotion, and more particularly the Offico of Common 
Prayer used in our own or any other church. In the Greek 
P. 0., No 858. 


or Constantinopolltan church three Liturgies are in use, 
those' of Basil, Chrysostom, and the liturgy of the Prm- 
sanctided. In the Romish church the Liturgy is divided 
into several hooks or offices, as the breviary, tile ceremoniule, 
or office peculiar to llio pope ; the missal, or office of the 
'mass; the ]x>ntiffcale, dircotipg the fbnctiotis of the bishops, 
and the rituale, or pastorale, for the guidance of the simple 
priests. The fclpaniah is better known by the name of the 
Morarabio Liturgy. The Ambrosian Liturgy is that more 
particularly in use in the church of Milan. In France the 
church of St. Martin at Tours had a breviary of its own, 
which was neither the Roman nor that of Tours: and the 
same difference obtained at St. Quintin and in other 
Gnllican churches. 

At the Reformation all Ihd Protestant churches on tho 
Continent, without a single exception, introduced Liturgies 
for the more uniform celebration of divine service. 

Previous to tho Reformation of the Church of England 
the service was performed in Latin, and different Liturgies 
were used with us, also, iu different parts of the kingdom. 
Tho cathedrals of York, Lincoln, llereford, and Bangor, 
and even Aberdeen in Scotland, had their respective uses; 
but no cathedral had such a variety of service books for 
its use as Sarum. ‘Use’ was another name for the Ordi- 
nale, or complete service of the church of Salisbury, insti- 
tuted by bishop Osmund in 1077. It was also named tlio 
Consuetudinary; and in Knighton’s and Higdeii’s time it 
obtained almost all over England, Wales, and Ireland. Tho 
whole province of Canterbury adopted it, and in right of it 
the bishop of Salisbury was precentor in the college of 
bishops wnonever the archbishop of Canterbury performed 
divine service. (Lyndwood, Provinc. deferris r, ult.) 

The publication of king Henry the Eighth’s ‘ Primer’ in 
1535, in the vernacular tongue, was one of the first steps in 
the reformation of doctrine and worship in the Church of 
England. It was followed in 1537 by ‘ The Godly and Pious 
Institution of a Christian Man,' containing a declaration of 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Seven Sacraments, &c., rcimblished with 
corrections and alterations in 1540 and 154.3. In 1545 a 
second ' Primer’ came out; and in 1547, Isl Edward Vl„ 
archbishop Cranraer, bishop Ridley, witli eleven other 
bishops and eminent divines, wore commissioned b^ tho 
king in council to compile a Liturgy in the F.ngUsh lan- 
guage free from the erroneous doctrines by which the Latin 
Liturgies of the church, while unreformed, had been dis- 
tingui.shed. This was confirmed by parliament in 1548, 
and published in 1540. In 1551 it was slightly revised, 
and again confirmed in parliament; but both this and Iho 
former act of 1548 were repealed on the Isi of Mary, as not 
agreeable to the principles of the Romish Church, which 
she was about to restore. Upon the accession of Elizabeth 
the act of repeal was reversed; several learned divines, 
headed by archbishop Parker, were appointed to moke an- 
other review of King Edward’s Liturgies, when the restora- 
tion of the second book of King Kdwurd the Sixth was dc- 
terminetl upon, andiRnally coufirmL'd by parliament. TJie 
act received the royal as.sent April 29tb, 1559, In the 1st 
of James!., after tho conferenco at ITaiiipron Court be- 
tween that prince with archbishop Whiigift and other 
bishops and divine.s on one side, and Dr. Reynolds, with 
some other puritans, on the other, a few slight alterations 
were introduced, the chief of whieli consisted in adding 
some fiirms of Thanksgiving at the end of the Litany, and 
an addition to the Catechism concerning the sacraments 
and in the rubric in tho beginning of the office for private 
baptism tho words ‘ lawful minister’ were inserted to pre- 
vent midwives or laymen from presuming to baptise. In 
this state it continued till the time of Charles II., who, in 
166), issued a commission to empower twelve bishops and 
as many Prosbyteriati divines to consider of the objections 
raised- against the Liturgy, and to make such reasonable 
and necessary alteraiions'as they should jointly agree upon : 
nine assistants on each side being added to supply the place 
of any of tho tw’elvo principals who should happen to be ab- 
sent. On the episcopal side were Dr. Fruen, archbishop of 
York, Dr. Sheldon, bishop of London, Dr. Cosin, bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Warner, bishop of Chichester, Dr. Henchman, 
bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Morley, bishop of Worcealcr, Dr. 
Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln, Dr. I-aney, bishop of Peter- 
borough, Dr. Walton, bishop of Chester, Dr. Stern, bishop 
of Carlisle, and Dr, G^uden, bishop of Exeter. On tbq 

Vol. XlV.-l 
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Pmbytoriem aide wei-o Dr. Reynolda, btsb^ of Norwich, 
Dr. Tiwkney, Dr. Conant, Dr. Spuratow, Dr. Watlia, Dr. 
Mimton, Mr. Calamy. Mr. Baxter, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Case, 
Mr. Clark, Mr.Newcomoii. Tho coadjutor on theBpisco- 
nal aide were Ur. Earloa. dean of Westminster, Dr. HoyUiv 
Dr. Hackett, Ur. Barw'ick, Dr. Gmuiingi Dr. Pearaon, Dr. 
Pier<Hj, Dr. Sparrow, and Mr. Thorndike. Tltose on the 
l^resbyterian shle, Dr. Horton, J>r. Jaoomb, Mr. Bates, Mr. 
Rawlinson, Mr. Cooper, Dr. Lightfoot, Dr. Golina, Dr. 
Woodbridge, Mr. Drake. These cowraifi-sionera hold several 
meetings at the Savoy, but to httle purpose. The king’s 
commission gave them no furlher power than to ‘compare 
tho Common-Prayer Book with, the most antient Liturgies 
that bad been used in the church in the most primitive and 
purest times and required them ‘to avoid os much as pos- 
sible all unnecessary alterations of the forms and Liturgy 
wherev^itli the poojdo were altogether acquainted, ond had 
so long received in the Church of England.* The Presby- 
terians 1 ) 0 woven would nut allow that the Liturgy was capa- 
ble of timcndmeut, and Baxter had prepared and offered one 
of his o>Yn to be substituted in its room. Tho Conference 
at length broke up without anything being done, exiM^pt 
that some paiticular alterations were pro])osed by the Epis- 
copal divines?, which in the May following w’ere considered 
and agreed to by the whole clergy in (jonvocalion. The 
principal of them were, that several lessons in the Calendar 
were cluinged for others more proper for tlie days; tho 
prayoi-s for particular occasions wore disjoined from the 
Liturgy, and the two prayers to be used in the Ember-week, 
the prayer for the parliament, that for all conditions of men, 
and the general Thanksgiving were added; several of the 
Collects were altered ; the Epistles and Gospels were taken 
out of the kst translation of the Bible, being read before ac- 
cording to the old Ininslution; the oiHce for baptism of 
those of riper years, and tho Forms of Prayer to be used at 
Sea, were added. Jn a word, the wdiole Liturgy was then 
brought to that state in w'hich it now stands ; and was una- 
nimously subscribed by both bouses of convocation of both 

S rovinoes on Friday, tJOlh of Dccemlwr, leci ; and being 
roil gilt to the House of Lords the March following, both 
Houses passed an act for its establishment ; an<l the earl of 
Clarendon, thsjii lord (dianeellor, was ordered to return the 
thanks of the lords to tlie bishops and clergy of both pro- 
vinces for tho great care and iiidubtry shown in the review 
of it. 

(Wheatly’s Illmir, qf the Book i\f Common Prayer^ 8vo., 
Oxford, 1794, p. Shepherd’s Crttical (vid Practical 

Elucidation of ihfi Morr. and Even. Prayer of the Ch, of 
Englu Hvo., Loud., 179S. Iiitrod., p. xxxv.-lxxviii. ; Gough’s 
Brit Top., ii. 319-3G1, &c.) 

Among what urn called the Additional Manuscripts in 
the British Museum is ‘ An Apparatus of Materials,' ;« 
forty- 1 ^ VC volumes, lieing a collection of notes and olij^erva- 
tions on the Liturgy, and various other subjects conneisted 
with tho offinos of the church, by a clergyman of the 
Church of England, who directed them to he deposited in 
that institution, but that his name should remain unknown. 
These volumes were doiKisiied in the British Museum in 
179). 

Ll'^rUUS, a nnmo given to a spiral thus described;^ 
Lot ti variable circular sector always have its centre tit one 
fixed poiui, and one of iis terminal radii in a given direc- 
tion. Let the area of the sector always remain tho same ; 
then tho extremity of tho other terminal radius describes 
the lituus. The polor equation of this spiral is - a. 

LirrUUS, a crookf'd siaff resombling a croxier, used by 
the augurs among the antient llomans in making their ob- 
servations on the heavens, hence called the Augurol lituu9* 
Dr. E. D. Clarke asserts that there was an older lituus, 
called the Pegalor Quirinal lituufi,w\\\o\i the antient kings 
of Italy held as a sceptre irt hands long before the 
lime of Ron;|uluH or the Auguralo, parti- 

cularly mc.moncd by Donotus and Servius in their Com- 
mentaries upon Virgil. The etjwdogy of the name is un- 
certain, 

(Pitisfli Ztfanienn, in vocc; Clarke’s *CMi«emtians on tho 
Lituus of the Antient Homans,* in the voLxix., 

386-404.) 4 

^ LIUTPHANDDS, or LUITPRANDIJS, was a deacon 
at Pavia in the yesir 946, when Berenganus, m^uis of 
iVrea and regent of tl# kingdom of ltaly,^nt |iin as bis 
funbassadof to Constantinople, wheie lie learned the Gresk 


language- After his returii ivas made bisltnp of Cre- 
mona. 0% I.» emperor and lung df Itaiy^ sent him in 
on a missioh to Pope John Xlt 1 end in the foUowihi| year 
Luitpraud accom^ied OUm to the eoun0il held at Rpnux 
whicii deposed Jolm and cliose Leo VIH’- ii^ )ijfl plaeo* On 
that occasion |.,uitprand spoke to the council ^ tlie n^me 
of tho emperor, who did not understand LpiMn; as he 4eys 
in his Chronicle. In 968 O^ho sent hitn as athba^adof to 
Nicephorus Phocas, empi^ usurper of Constantinople, 
who treated him very scurviHy, and hept, him as a himf oif 
prisoner. After four months' residence , in that eapita) 
Luitprand left Constantinople in the moht^ of October to 
return to Italy. He died not long almr a|, Cremona, but 
tbe precise year of his death ishut ascertained. 

He was a man of considerable lining for his age, and 
his works are valuable for the historical infb&matioh which 
they contain. They cousist, 1, of a general history of Europe 
from the year 862 to the year 964, * Rerum Gestarum ab 
Europm Impcratoribus et Hegihus, libri vi.' Luitprand 
gives among other things an account of the court of Con- 
stantinople at tho time of his first mission, and of BasiUua 
ami his son Ijco the philosopher. The work concludes with 
the council of Rome and the inul and deposition of John 
XIL 2. * Legal io LuUprandi Cb'omanensis Episcopi ud 
Nicephorum Phoeam.' This is a narrative of his second 
embassy to Constantinople, in which he describes Phocas 
in no very Haltering colours. Tlie work is very curious. 
Another work has been attributed to X^uitprand, namely, 
‘ Do X'outificum Romanorum Vitis,* but bis authorship of 
it is very doubtful. The best edition of the works of Luit- 
pranil is that of Antwerp, 1640, * Luitprandi Opera qu® 
extant,* with very (iomous notes, by Jerome de la Iliguora 
and L. Uamiroz do Prado, with a dissertation at ibo end on 
the Diplychou Tolotanum. 

LIVA'DIA. [Bceotu.] 

LIVE STOCK. The animals necessary for the stocking 
and cultivation of a farm, and those which aro kept on it for 
profit, or for the sako of their dung, are called the live stock 
of the farm, in contradistinction to the dead stock, which 
consists of the implemunts of husbattdry and the produce 
stored up for use. 

The live stock on a farm must vary according to circum- 
stances. The number of horses or oxen kept for the culti- 
vation of tho land and other farming operations should be 
exactly proportioned to the work to be done. If they are 
too few, none of tho ojierations will bo performed in ihoir 
proper time, and the crops will suffer in coiise(|ueg^)e. If 
there are too many, tbe surplus beyond what is strictly re- 
c|uired is niaintaincd out of tho profits of tlie farm. To 
have the exact numbcM- of animals wdiich will give tbe 
grculost profit is one of tho most important problems wbieb 
a farmer has to solve : what may be very profitable in one 
case may be the reverse in another ; and, as a general 
maxim, it mny be laid down, tliat the fewer mouths he has 
to food, nnlc'is they produce an evident profit, the less loss 
ho is likely to incur. But this rule ad m its of many oxoop- 
tions. It is of great iinportam‘e, in taking a faun, to cahm- 
lale the extent of the arable laud, so that it cap be jiroperly 
cultivated by a certain number of pairs of horses or oxen. 
It is an old measure of land to divide it , into so many 
ploughs, that is, so many portions which can be tilled with 
one plough each. AVhen there ai-e several of these, it is 
useful to have an odd horse over the usual nuiubcr required 
for two or Uirec ploughs, to relieve the others occasionally. 
The work is thus done more regularly and uith greater 
ease. Where there are two ploughs with two horses each, 
a fifth horse should be kept, . and so in proportion for a 
greater number. The odd horse will always be found ex- 
tremely useful, if not indispensable, and the expense of his 
kelp will be amply repaid by the regularity and ease with 
which tbe whole work of the farm will be done, and the 
relief which occasional rest will give to the other horses. 

The other port of the live stock k^t on a farm must de- 
pend on various circumstances, where there is good 
grazing land* the nrolU on the improvement of the live 
stock, or their produce, is evident and easily ascekained. 
But where animals are kept upon artificial ftiod or fatted in 
stalls, it is (Kflen a difficult question to answer, whether 
there is a profit on their keep or not. In most cases the 
mitnure which their dung and litter afford the cliief object 
fbr whiiih they are kept. If manure could be obtained in 
suffident quantitiei to recruit the laud» at a reasonable pricO) 
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it might ofieh nipjfo iiivahtageoils to iteH pff all the hay eatiala in thcif whole extent, and nhovcl the component 
and straw of a farm, and to keep oiily the cattle necessary mattev» of the secretion ; these Matters find ihuir way 
to till the ground wpply the ihrttier’s family. But tins into the interior of the glandular canals, not by distinct 
can only he the case in the Immetliate neighbourhood of openings ftoih the blood-vessels, but by transudation through 
large towiis* In tln» country at a greater distance no ma- their walls. In the human subject all other glands than 
iiure can be purchased: it must consequenily be produced the liver receive one kind of blood only, namely, arterial 
on the farm; and for tins ptirposo live stock must he kept; blood, from which the components of the secretion uro 
even at a loss. The managemeiit and feeding of live Stock derived, and the organ at the same time nourished, and the 
is therefore an imiH>rtant part of husbandry. The object of only veins are those which convey aw^iiy the same blood after 
the farmer is principally to oUain manure fbr his land, and it is rendered venous by the changes it undergoes in the 
if he can do this^ and at the same time gain something on gland. But the liver, like the lungs in man and the kid* 
the stock by which it is obtained, he greatly increases his neys also in some animals, receives two kinds of blood — 
profits. Hence much more skill has been displayed in the arterial blood in small (jutintily, destined principally for the 
selection of profitable stock than in the improvement of nourishment of the gland, and venous blood in much larger 
Some men have made great profits by improving quantity, from whieh the hile'is principally formed. The 
the orbed of cattle and sheep, by seloctiug the aninmls vessel which brings the aricria! blood, the hepulic artery, is 
which will fatten most readily, and by feeding them econo- small, and comes off tlic aorta [Aokta], togothor with tho 
luically. It requires much exporienco and nice culculalions arteries supplying the siomuch, spleen, duodcmmi, and 
to ascorfain what stock is most profitable on different kinds omentum. The vemms Idooil is brought by the porlal vein, 
of land and in various situations. Unless very minute ac- a large vessel resulting from ibe union of all ilio veins 
counts bo kept, tlio result can never be exactly known. It returning Ibe blood IVom the spleen, omeutum, pancreas, 
is not always the beast which brings most money in tlio and gall bladder, and from the viscera direcsily engaged in 
market that has been most profitable; and many an animal the function of digestion, namely, tho stomach and intes- 
which has been praised and admired has caused a heavy tines. The hepatic artery and porlal vein enter the liver at 
loss to tlio feeder. Unless a man breeds the animals w'hich the transverse fissure or furrow of its inferior surface, ivherrt 
arc lo bo fatted, he must frequently buy and sell ; and an the bilc-duet issues, and ramify together with the l)rauche.s 
accurate knowledge of tho qualities of live stock and their of that duct through the subsfteUce of tho organ. After I ho 
value, both lean and fat, is indispimsable. However honest materials for the nutrition of the liver itself, and for tho 
may bo tho salesman ho may employ, he cannot expect him secretion of the bile, have been derived from the blood of 
to foci the same interest in a purchase or sale, for which he the two sets of vessels already mentioned, it is roturnuMl to 
is paid his commission, os the person W'hose profit or loss the general circulation by a third set, the hepatic veins, 
depends on‘a judicious selection and a good bargain. F,very which issue from the liver at its posterior border, and im- 
f.irmer ineretbro should endeavour to acepuro a thorough medtately enter the inferior vena caya near the heart, 
knowledge of stock, and carefully attend all markets within The ultimate arrangement of these different blood-vessels 
his roue li to watch the lluctualion in the prices. It will in tho liver is very peculiar : it was discovered a few years 
generally be found that the principal profit in feeding .stock since by Mr. Kierrun, When the substance of the liver is 
is the manure, and to this tho greatest attention should be lorn, it is seen to be composed of innumerable granules of 
directed. A little managemeiit will often greatly increase about the size of a pin’s head ; each of these coniiiins the 
both tho quantity and quality of this indispensa bio sub- idoineiits of a liver. They are connected most intimately 
stance, and make all tho difference between a loss and a with the branches of tho hepa fie vein, a small tuig of uhtcfi 
profit in the keeping of stock. [MANimK.] is contained in tho interior of each, while on their exterior 

LIVE 11. The liver is the secreting organ or gland by surface and in tlieir interstices run branches of I he ]iortal 
W’hich the bile is fovmetL Its existence has boon traced vein, hepatic artoiy, and hilo-duct. Tho mass of cacli gra^ 
very low in the scale of animals ; and parts supposed to have nule or lobule is coustitulod in great part of a. close not- 
an uuulogoua function have been found in insects, but their work of capillary blood-vcLssels, which coiummiicatc on tho 
nature is at present a disputed quesiion. The dificreiices exterior with the small branches of the ])orlal, and on 1h<? 
in rcg|ft4 to size, form, and colour, which the liver pro- interior with the twig of the hepatic vein. The blood 
scuts in the higher animals (niammaliu, birds, reptiles, brought by the portal vein therefore is iioured into the 
amphibia^ and fishes), arc of no great importance, cajMUary net-work of each granule or lobule of tho liver, 

In iiuin the liver is a large solid viscus, of a reddish and after yielding in it the constitumits of tho bile, in 
brown or rootllcdrcdand yellow' colour, situated immediately received into tho branches of tho hepatic vein, whence it is 
beneath tho diaphragm, in tho right hypochondriac and trousrailtod to the general vascular .system, Tho braurdics 
partly m the epigastric region of the abdomen. [Ahuomkn ] of the hepatic artery soon become very minute on the exte- 
When enlarged, it can be felt by the hand applied below rior of tho lobules, and few can be traced into their interior ; 
the ribs on the right side. It is flatteriod in the v<3rtical it is probable that, after having noun^lmd tho coals of tho 
direction, is thinner at its anterior than at its posterior vessels and ducts, an^ tsther tissues of the liver, the blood 
border, and its outline, when vieWX'd fiuin above, is irrogu- of the hepatic artery is poured into the minute iiet-woj k 
larly ovoid. **The upper surface, which is eonvov, i.s applied formed by the ultimate division of the jiortal vein, and cen- 
to the diaphragm; the lower, which is irrcgiilariy concave, tributes with the blood of that vein to yield tho constituents 
lies above and in contact with Iho stomach, large in tesiiuc, of the bile. 

and ri'^ht kidney, has attached to it tho gall-bladder, and Tho form and disposition, in tho liver, of the primitivo 
presems two deep furrows, which divide it into several com-. radicle.s of the secreting canal.'i or hile-ducis, have not been 
part men ts, termed by anatomists lobes. Of the fun-ows, determined. In nil oilier known glands the radicles of the 
one running from bemre backwards (the loUgiiudinal fis- ducts commence by i sol a led closed extremities; but this 
sure) transmitted, during uterine life, tho ^’ossel which ecu- has nut been demoiislraled iu the case of the liver, and 
veyed the blood from the placenta lo the heart of the fmtus; some anatomists have imagined that the ducts arise by a 
it afterwards contains merely the cord-like remains of that net-work or reticular plexus in the Interior of coch hepatic 
vessel, now impervious in the greater part of its extent. The lobulo or granule : however this may be, wo muht suppose 
second fVnrow, in the undor surface of the liver, is caUed||le that they penetrate into the interior of the lobulc% so lis lo 
transverse fissurOi since it crosses the former at right ang!^, l>e brought Into contact with the delicate reticular termuia- 
lying howOvef chieffy to its right side; it serves to allow tionsof the portal vein, in order to voccivo the components 
tho entrance of blood-vessels and hCrves to the liver and of the bile: and the yellow colour of these lobules, wdieii 
the exit of the bile-duOts. Like other viscera of the abdo- not much congested with blood, is most probably owing to 
men, the liver receives an Investment from the lining mein the i>reS6hce of minute biliary canals filled with thdr 
brahe of that caVity, the porftoneum, i^ich, being rettecled secretion. 

from it at ditfe^ent points, forms broad bands connecting ’ The Ciliary canals reduced m number by succe*?8ivc ro- 
thc liver with Bur^uhdfng parts,’ , uniem to two tubes, one from the right, fhe other fmm 

The substanoO of glands generally is t^nstituted of minute the loft lobe of ihe liver, issue at the transverse fisfcuro of 
ramified or convoluted canals, clbiod at their fodiole oxtro- its litidc** surface, there noon unite, and form one main 
mjty. and communicating only Ufith the brincipal duct, by trunk, the hepatic duet. After running a short distance 
^’hich tfhe secretion ts convi^ya^ kwi^y, and of a gredt hum- together with tlmjpital.jVdn, hepatic artery, and nerves, 
her 6f blobd-vessell which BUrfoUha tlie above-mentioned in a quantity of denoo (scuular tissue enclosed within the 

1 ^£ 
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fold of the peritoneum that connects tho liver with the 
KioqdiM:^ the lesser omentum [Peritoneum]* tho hepatic 
duet meets and unites with the duct of the ^all-bludder> or 
cystic duct Tlie tube I’osuUmg from the junction of the 
l^patic with tho cystic duct is called tho ductus communis 
ohuledocbus: it is about three and a half inches in length* 
and terminates by opening, together with the duct of the 
pancreas, into the portion of the intestine named duodenum, 
at the distance of a few inches from the stomach. 

The gall-bladder is a pyriform membranous sac, lodged 
in a shallow depression at the inferior surface of the liver, 
which Communicates, us wu have stated, with the excre- 
tory duct of tho liver, by means of a tube called tbo cystic 
duct. At times, when a supply of bile is not required in 
the intestinal canal— for instance, during fasting— the bile 
ilowing from the liver is impeded in its progress through 
the ductus communis choledochus into the intestine, and 
is consequently obliged to regurgitate through the cystic 
duct into the gall-bladder, which serves ns a temporary 
reservoir for the secretion, discharging it again when the 
presence of bile is required in the intestine to aid the diges- 
tive process. At the neck of the gall-bladder, close to its 
termination in the cystic duct, the lining membrane forms 
a spiral fold, which seems destined to retard the How of j 
tho bile from the mservoir. The gall-bladder is not con- i 
stantly present ; the animals in which it does not exist are 
for the most part, though nq|».univorsally, herbivorous, and 
such in which digestion is constantly going on. and a reser- 
voir for bile consequently not required. Hut many herbivo- 
rous animals have a gall-bladder ; and sometimes where it is 
absent the bile-duct presents a considerable dilatation of its 
cavity near the intestine: such is the case, ibr example, in 
the horse and elephant. 

The function of the liver is manifold and important. The 
analysis of tho Iluid which it secretes shows that it frees 
the blood from an excess of matters composed of cai'bon and 
hydrogen ; and by this means, and probably also by evert- 
ing so'mo change in tho mutters which have been adde-* to 
the blood during its circulation through tlie viscera of the 
abdomen, the uver assists in ])reparing that Vuid for the 
nutrition of tbo body. The bile seems also to have a direct 
inVuonce in the formation of the chyle, the nutritive lluid 
derived from the food ; and some of its ingredients, serve as 
a natural stimulus of the peristaltic action of the intestines. 
[Bile.] 

Development of the Liver. The liver, like other glands, 
is developed in the embryo as a diverticulum, or small sue 
protrudeu from the intestinal canal. The walls of thi.s diver- 
ticulum become tlnckeued, and in them are formed the 
secreting canals and other component parts of the organ, 
while its neck becomes narrowed and lengthened, and 
forms the excretory duct. ♦Suhsequmlly the gall-bladder 
is in its turn developed as a diverticulum from this duct. 

LIVER, DISEASES OF. The liver is .subject to all 
those general morbid changes which, depending on disor- 
dered actions of the blood-vessels, modirication of the nutri- 
tive pmeess, or alterations in the blond itself, may affect 
most organized parts of the body; such arc infUvinmation 
(hepatitis), acute and chronic ; hypertrophy and atrophy ; 
induration and .softening; and the different kind of tu- 
mours or transformations of tissue, carcinoma, or cancer, 
medullary sarcoma, fungus hmmatodcs, niclunosis, and 
scxofulous tubercle. It is occasionally infested by ]mi*asitic 
animals f hydatids), which may likewise affect otiier parts of 
tho body. 

Hat tiic liver is rdso liable to other di-seases which appertain 
to it specially, and ai'c coiaiecied with its function --secretion. 
The chemical changes which give rise to the formation of 
bile in the Uver may be so deranged, that one or all of the 
'ngredieuls of that fluid are increased or diminished in 
quantity, or vitiated in quality, and such disorder of the 
secreting process may manifest itself in several ways : the 
imperi’e.'tly foi^ied fluid passing- into tlie intestines may 
oau^e in italion there, and consequenUj^ diarrhcca^^ or being 
absorbed into the bhK)d, may produce jaundice and its con- 
comitant symptoms ; or some of the ingiedients of bile 
mav concrete into solid ma.sbe» in the ducts of the Uvm: or the 
gall-bladder, forming gallstones. The diseased state of the 
liver in which it bocomes impregnated with an, unnatural 
quantity of fatty matter , may also be reckoned among the 
d^sd^s appertaining id special function, of the orgap« 
Avihe bile naturally comains a large praj^ftidi^ M »tty 
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matter (cholesterine); though the chemical oomposition of 
this substance, and ibat of the oil or fat with which the 
liver is impregnated in disease, aiipeai-s to be differenl 

JcuiB when it exists in a severe degree, is indi- 

cated pretty distinctly not only by the general signs of 
fiammation,and symptomatic fever, such as thirst, heat, and 
dryness of tho skin, increased rapidity of the pulse, &c., 
hut also by local symptoms^ which point more especially to 
the seat of the disoase, natnely, pain and tenderness on 
pressure' beneath the ribs oh the i^ght fiide, difficult breath- 
ing from the liver being pressed upon by the diaphragm 
when air is drawn into the lungs* and a short dry cough, 
dependent either on the extetiston of the inflammation to 
the diaphragm, or a sympatlietic affbolion of the parts en- 
gaged in respiration. Hie pain in hepatitis so frequently 
extends to theMght shoulder, that pain in that situation 
has been considered characteristic of disease of the liver. 
Vomiting is a common attendant on hepatitis, as on infiam^ 
mation of most of the abdominal viscera. Another symp- 
tom is jaundice, which in this case is a consequence of the 
inflammatory action having disturbed the process by which 
the components of the bile arc formed and separated from 
the blood. 

Inflammation of tho liver may terminate in suppuration, 
and tho formation of one or more .abscesses, which some- 
times attain a very large size in this organ, protrude ex- 
ternally. and even burst and discharge their contents through 
an opening in the skin. 

Acute inflummation may be produced in the liver by 
any of the influences which give rise to it id other organii ; 
but wliile the litn^ are more subject to this afibetion in 
cold climates, the liver is especially liable to it in hot eoun- ' 
tries. Tho cause of this difference is not at present knoVrn ; 
tlie mere heat of the atmosphere however, or some circum- 
stances connected tvilh it, seem to* be influential, since even 
in our own climate hepatitis, nnd the disorders of the 
secreting action of the liver, which give rise fo diarrheea, 
arc particularly frequmit in the hot season of the year. 

Chrome hepatitis is indicated by I he presence, in a less 
violent degree, of many of the symptoms which attend tho 
acute disease. Thus, a dull pain or sense of weight in tho 
right side, with some degree of tenderness in tho same 
situation, pain in the right shoulder, slight jaundice or sal- 
lowness of the skin, and disorder of tho stomach and diges- 
tive organs generally, are the most constant signs. It is 
frequently difficult to dUlinguisli mere chronic inflamma- 
tion of the liver w ithout enlargement from some disurdered 
states of the stomach and bowels, wbich sympalffize so 
much with it, and hence has arisen the popular error ofjle- 
signating any chronic disorder of the digestive organs ‘ a 
liver complaint.’ Wc cannot be surprised at this sympathy 
between the liver, stomach, and bowel.^, and other viscera 
of the abdomen in disoase, since wo know that they are all 
engaged in one great function— digestion ; and are in tho 
healthy state associated together in their action by a natural 
sympathy for the purpose of co-operation in that func- 
tion. 

The liver is very apt to become enlarged by chronic in- 
flammation, and then can bo felt externally. Or such 
changes may be produced in it by hypertrophy or atrophy 
of one or more of tho tissues composing it, or by the 
formation of a new tissue, that the passage of thofloM 
through it is impeded, and di*op.sy of the abdomen (ascites) 
is the result; this ellVct however is sometimes a conse- 
quence of the chronic inflammation of the liver having 
extended to the whole lining membrane of the abdominal 
cavity. 

Of tho structural diseases, not inflammatory in their na- 
tqrg, some, as scrofulous tubercles, are rarely met with in 
tUPiver, Olliers, as carcinoma, are more fmquent in it than 
in most other internal organs, except the intestinal canal. 
There are no cex*lain means of ascertaining the presence of 
those diseases in tho liver, until the tumours which they form 
attain auch a size as to be ffilt externally; though it should 
be suspected, when the general states of Ih© body marking 
the carcinomatous and tubercular diathesis exist, and still 
mere when these diseases are known to be present in other 
parts, jf at the same time there are marks of irritation 
atid disturbed action of the liver. 

‘fjitiy liver’ is a ff*equenf attendant on pulmonary 
l^thlsjs: It canttQt be recognised by any signs during life. 
The Uver in ihan, qi in many animals pai ticularlv the sheep» 
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03 we have said, subject to become the se^t of parasitic 
living creatures— 'byaatids. TJiese are generally contained 
in great numbers in a firm general cyst, which not uncom- 
monly pi'otrudos oxternaliy, and bursts, or is opened by a 
lancet, when numerous pellucid bladder-like bodies of dif- 
ferent sises; doating in a transparent fluid, escape. 

The nature of the changes to which the secreting action 
of the liver is prone is but little understood ; u further con- 
sidoraiion of these changes would bo misplaced here. 

The treahneni of diseases of the liver is regulated by the 
geneml principles according to which the cure of diseases 
ill other parts is attempted, and will of course vary with the 
imtiu*e of the particular affectiou requiring it. 

LIVERPOOL, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
and seaport of Luucashire, stands on the right or east side of 
the testuary of the Mersey^ in 53'' 24' N. laWand 2^ 38' W. 
long. The etymology of the name Liverpool is, according 
to the popular belief, derived from tlie name of a bird callea 
a liver or lever, which was said to fi*cqueril the site of the 
town, great part of which was formerly a marshy pool, which 
M'as filled and emptied with the flowing and ebbing of the 
tide. In conformily with this popular tradition, the cor- 
porate seal of the town bears the figure of a bird, which 
however, as there represented, is of a species wholly un- 
known at the present day, if indeed, as is much doubted, 
such a bird ever existed. The narno of the town has also 
been derived, and with at least an equal appearance of pro- 
bability, tnim the Welsh words L16r pwll, signifying ‘place 
on the pool,’ and it is certain that anticntly tlie whole of the 
mstimry of the Mersey, as far up as Runcorn, was called 
L>r]>u], Lyrpoole, or Litherpool. In cuuflrniation of this 
etymology, it may be observed that the name of Liverpool 
is pronounced ‘Lerpoorby many of the country -people who 
live in tlie neighbourhood. 

No mention is made of Liverpool in Domesday-book, 
though it contains the names of several places in the vicinity, 
and also the grant of all the parts between the Ribblo and 
the Morhty to Roger of Poictiers, by whom it is said the 
<‘nvStlo of Liverpool was built. This was probably the origin 
of an English town and port wliich arc now second in com- 
mcrcial importance to Loudon only. An act was passed in 
Itiit) for demolishing the castle of Liverpool, on the site of 
which St. Ocorge’s church now stands. 

In 1173 the town received its first charter from Hour)' 
II., a mark of royal favour occasioned ly the importance of 
the ]ilaee us a inciins of communication with Ireland. A 
pccond charter was receiiod from John in 1207; and a 
third, emislituting it a free borough for CNcr, was obtained 
frorti Henry 111. in 1227, The town flourished under the 
jjrivilcgcs thus granted. During the civil war it held 
out for twenty-four days against the army under Prince 
Rupert ; at the expiration of that term the place w'as 
taken, and many of the garrison and inhabitants wxTe 
put to the sword. Until the close of the seventeenth 
century Liverpool was a chapelry attached to the parish of 
Walton, but at that time it was made a separate parish, the 
population of which was about 5000 souls. In 1650 it is 
said there were only flfleen ships belonging to the port. 
Towards the middle of the next century Ihreo docks 
were constructed for the convenience of the shipping 
employed in the African ami West Indian trades. The 
chief exports were then, os at present, furnished bjj the 
manufacturers of Yorkshire and Manchester, and consisted 
of hardwares, cutlery, and woollen goods. These wore 
shipped in sluve-ahips tD the coast of Africa, where they 
were bartered for negroes, who were conveyed to the West 
India* plantations; Iho ships returning thence loaded with 
sugar and rum. In 1 764 more than half the African slave- 
trade was carried on by the merchants of Liverpool. That 
trade has happily ceased since 1806, and this town hasi^b- 
lained an ample compensation for the loss in tlio rapid 
extension of the cotton manufacture, which having its 
principal scat in Lancashire and the adjoining county of 
Cheshire, Iiiverpool has become the port where the great 
bulk of the raw material of the ittanufacturo is received, 
and whence the exports of manufactured goods are chiefly 
made to all parts of the world. Still more recently, and 
especially since the employment of steam-vessels for the 
conveyance of mercb and iae, this port has etijoycd a veiy 
large proportion of the irade between Bnglandand Ireland, 
for the prosecution of which it is peculiarly well situated. 
This itttei^cottrsejkaviicig been iphtced upbfl the footing of a 


coasting-traik, and no entries of the good,;^^ conveyed being 
required by tne custom-hduse, it is possible to give any 
accurate account oHls extent. Some idea of its iinpbrtauce 
may however Bo formed from the following statement of 
the quantity and value of animals and agricultural produce 
brought into Liverpool from Ireland in the years 183i, 
1832, and 1637, compiled by tho managers of tho steam- 
vessels engaged in that trade 


183i. 


1632. 




Quaot. 

. Value. 

Quaut. 

Value, 


.(itur.^ber') 

90.715 

£ 

9U7rl50 

2,9iK) 

69,694 

£ 

765,864 

CHhftN 


4,196 

1,694 

679 

10,lG<s 

llotHUI 


20(> 

5,920 

13,580 



043 

3,645 

29 

21«: 

8h®ei» 

Lttinbg 


184,762 

235,834 

74,260 

129,95.>V 


25,7S5 


24,077 

Si,u77 

IHk* . 


166.001 

585,004 

149,090 

484,543 

. 

. (cratPs') 

2,506 

50,120 

4,007 

338,649 

81,940 

Wlieiii 

(l^^rtSTN) 

277,060 

831.180 

948.217 

Oau • 


380.679 

532,951 

325,720 

309,4.54 

ttarley 


2i,:r-w 

87.804 

14,486 

24,626 

Hye . 


613 

920 

213 

320 

Beoua 


8,452 

16,904 

3,448 

7,927 

12,683 

Pe«i . 

• • 91 ■ 

1,724 

6,850 

6,009 

1.9;3, 

Molt . 

• • a# » 

17,125 

187,270 

15,023 

MeiU . 

• iloads) 

149,816 

169,817 

203,780 

407,6851 

Flour 

. (sacks) 

93,164 

209,596 

177,262 

Bneou 

. holies) 

13,099 

a5,i95 

10,771 

64,626 

Purk(boii.& | barl.) 
Ifccf (tipti. & burls, j 

15,480 

45,:i00 

ja,596 

**^9,044 

41,430 

7,580 

30,728 

41, M2 

Hami 

. (lihda) 

6B0 

11,800 

817 

19.608 

Butter 

. (cwta.) 

5.754 

11,508 

645,217 

10,348 

91.731 


. (ftrkius) 

258.087 

992,830 

15,861 

776.999 

21,412 


Oialf do.) 

19,817 

24,021 

Lard . 

, (tiarocs) 

3,720 

693 

6,583 

». • 

(Arkins) 

4,542 

6,813 

10,800 

17.820 




4,497,708 


4,444,600 


1837. 


Quttut Vttluo. 


S4,7]0'l.365,{«i0 
316 7it 
8,414 88. m 

819 2,m 

45<MOO 

!l, 438, 555 
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The returns for 1837 include only seven of tho twenty- 
six articles enumerated in tlie previou.s years, but as regards 
some of those seven exhibit a very important increase. 

The number and classification of houses in the borough, 
assessed to tho poor-rate in 1834-5, were as follows 
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£192 
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3,337 

>» 
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20,022 

3.303 


7 

e • 
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2,795 


8 

e e 

22,360 

1//55 

f> 

9 

« e 

15,795 

2,026 

ff 

10 

m m 

20,260 


»» 

11 

9 e 

11,616 

1,372 

»? 

12 

t • 

16,464 

2,450 

>» 

13 


31,850 

940 

>> 

14 


13,286 

461 


15 

• • 

6.915 

761 

>* 

15 

• V 

12.176 

220 

ft 

17 

• • 

3,740 

576 

ft 

18 

• • 

10,368 

.351 


19 

e • 

6,669 

296 


20 

• • 

5,920 

6,132 above 

20 


247,390 

28,fi85 

l,oa2 Wiirehouscs 


471,896 

118,616 

3,4251 

Browerius, work- 1 
shops* &c. • 1 

129,865 

33.202 




720,377 


No considerable town in England has received greater 
improvement during the past half-century than Liverpool. 
Before that time the streets were narrow and inconvenient, 
and the buildings were wholly devoid of architectural 
beauty, but successive alterations have given to tho town au 
amount of comtnodiousness and elegance not to be met 
with ih any other commercial port in this country. This 
altered condition has been produced by the exertions of the 
corporation, in whom is vested the pmpeirty of a great in-o- 
portion of tbe bouses. As the leases of these have progres- 
sively fallen in. they have beefl renewed only on the con- 
dition of expending the sums necessary for the required 
embellishment. The value of the corporation estates is 
estimated at three millions of money, and the annual inemne 
derived Avm rents andt|liefcfc-dues hag of late increased to 
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tipward4 of A great proportion of tlkia incOmo 

had been devoted to the improvement of the induding 
the building of ehurchea, hoBpitaU, and other charitable 
and public edifices* The sum expended in these objects; 
ineluding the cost of widening streets, between and 
1 8d8, is stated to have amounted to 1,068,000/* The dis- 
bursements of the corporation have so far exceeded its in- 
come that it has incurred a considerable debt, and in October 
183^, when a Report was made on the subjeet, the amount 
of its outstanding bonds was 792,000/. 

' The most important public buildings are the town-hall, 
the Exchange buildings, and the custom-house. The build- 
ing of the town-hall was begun in 1749, but was not com- 
pleted in its present form and extent until near the end of 
the last century. The interior was accidentally burnt in 
1 795, and restored, with many improvements, at an expense 
of J 1 0.OOU/. The ground-floor of this building contains the 
council-room, several committee rooms, the mayor’s, town- 
clerk’s. treasurer’s, and town-surveyor’s oifices. The prin- 
cipal story is approached by a very handsome staircase, and 
contains a very fine suite of rooms, which are magnificently 
furnished. The saloon is 30 ibet G inches long and 26 feet 
6 inches wide. The two drawing-rooms are respectively 
32i feet and 30 feet long, and 27 feet wide. Tnc large 
ball-room is 89 feet long, 41} feet wndo, and 40 feet high ; 
the second ball-room is Cl feet by 28, and 20 feet high ; 
and the banquet-room, in^Rwhich the mayor receives his 
guests, is 50 feet by 30, and 25 feet high. The w»hole of 
these rooms communicate with each other. The staircase 
is lighted by means of a dome with lateral windows : the 
height from the floor of the huilditig to the centre of the 
dome is lOG feet. The staircase is ornamented by u colossal 
statue of Canning, by (’Uantrey, and snimounliiig the dome 
is a colossal figure of Britannia. 

The Exchange buildings form with the town-hall throe 
sides of a quadrangular area, which is used by the merchants 
of Liverpool as an Kxchango. This quadrangle is 197 feet 
long from north to south, and 178 feet wide; it therefore 
contains 35,066 square feet, which is more than twice the 
size of the recently destroyed Royal Exchange of London. 
The buildings which form the west side of the oica are oc- 
cupied as oflicos by mcicliauts ; w liile the ciut side comprises 
a news-room, 94 feet by 52 feet, wdneb is frequented by the 
inorchants and brokers; a.nd an uudorwrilcrs* room above, 
of somewhat smaller dimensions. The architecture of the 
two wings harroonibes with that of the town-hall. In the 
centre of the area ii> a bronze monument, erected in honour 
of Lord Nelson, This luonuineut, which is executed in 
bronze, consists of a marble basement and a circular pe- 
destal, supporting figures cndilcmatical of Nelson's prin- 
cipal victories. The statue of the dying admiral rests one 
foot on a prostrate enemy, and the other on a cannon ; and 
ho is receiving upon his swnrd a naval crown from Vicloiy. 

The cuBtom-house, in which arc also contained the dock 
oiliccs, the excisc-otlice, and where it is intended shortly to 
l>laco the post-oflioo and the office for the distribution of 
stumps, is situated on the silo, now filled up for that purpose, 
of the old dock. The land on which it stands, valued at 
90,000/., was given by the corporation, which also under- 
took 10 expend 175,000/. in the civciion of tlic Imilding, 
under an agreement with the govonirnenl, by wdiich, in con- 
fiideraiion of 150,000/., to be paid by annual instalments of 
2,1,000/. each to the corporation, the latter \va.s bound to 
make over the properly to the government al the end of 
twenty years. The extreme length, measuritig from east 
to west, is 466 feet b inches. The principal front faces 
the north, and in the centre there is an octostyle Ionic 
portico, with columns of five foot diameter; and at each 
end are projecting wings, each of which is 94 feet wide. 
The basement is used for storing bonded goods; the west 
wing is occupied by difFereni offices of the custom-house; 
and the centre contains tbo * ioilg-ioom' of that establish- 
iiwnt and the approaches to other parts of the building* 
The east w ing contains the excise^otlioe and . the dock 
oflicos, and will also aflbrd accommodation for ;he post-office 
and the stamp-oflic©. The long-room is 140 foot in length, 70 
feet wide, and 45 feet high, and is surmounted by a dome 
50 feet high: tho passager and staiwiases pf the wings are 
lighted by means of two t maller domes. Xlie height of 
the rooms io the ]>rineipal story is 20 feel, iu the ^oqnd 
story '21 feet 6 inchea smdiin the attics 14 $ inohoH. 

Livorpool contains 2'i churchesi suniC of which axe hand* 


sbmo modem buildin|s; besides numerous ohapeU lind 
ifieoting'bouses, belonging to the Roman Catholics and vari- 
ous denominations of Protestant Dissenters. The church 
dedicated to Saint Nicholas, the tutelar saint of mariners^ ac- 
cording to the Romish calendar, is the oldest place of worship 
in Liverpool, having existed as a ebapel-of-ease under Walton 
parish before the town became a separate parish ; it stands 
near tlie river, at a short distance from the town-hull. 
The body of the church was rel^uilt in 1774 ; and the tower, 
which fell down in 1810, has since been rebuilt in a good 
style : it has a peal of twelve bolls. .Many of the churches 
were Indlt with the funds of tho corporation, but others 
have been ereclod at tho cost of private individuals under 
private acts of parliament. Tlie town contains many 
buildings devoied tp chavi table purposes. The workhouse, 
which is one of the best hiauaged in the kingdom, is almost 
like a little town: it will accommodate about 1800 peo- 
ple ; a ’aver hospital belongs to it. The infirmary, origi- 
nally opened in 1749, was rebuilt on a better site in 1824 at 
the cost of 27,800/. It contains 234 beds for male and 
fomalo patients. Tho lunatic asylum, which is capable of ac- 
commodating sixty patients, is a neat and cominoaiouS build • 
ing, with spacious cells and day rooms, and furnished with 
warm, baths. The foundation stone of this asylum wasl laid 
in January, 1829, and tho building was erected at the cost 
of about 1 1,000/. A building previously used for the same 
purpose is now used as a barmck. Besides these there are 
two smaller hospitals, two dispensaries, and an ophtlialmic 
infirmary. Tho Blue-coat School, established iu 1709, has 
accommodation tor 250 boys and 100 girls, who are edu- 
cated, hoarded, and clothed gratis. There are also cliaritable 
schools for the blind, and for the deaf and dumb, two 
corporation fVeo- schools, and numerous other schools siip- 
porled by ilifferent denominations of Christians. The Me- 
chanics’ Institution iu Mount Street is built on ground 
given by the corporation, and cost 3 1,000/. , Tlic thualro, 
or lecluro-rooni, will contain 1200 persons; it w^as publicly 
opened during the visit of the British Assooiairon at Liver- 
pool in 1837. Attached to this inslitutiou arc schools, 
in which, for very nioderalo charges, boys rciioivo an 
education according^ to the station which they are in- 
tended to occupy. There is no town in the kingdom which, 
in proportion to its size and population, is better provided 
than Liverpool with .scicnlilic and literary institutions. Tho 
Royal Institution, formed iu 18J4 by Mr. Roscoe, by shares 
or sub.'^criptions of 100/. each, was opened in 1817’, and in 
1822 tho subscribers were incorporated by royal charier. 
The building has a frontage of 146 feet, and contains 
numerous spacious apartments, among which is a lec- 
tui*c-rooin, capable of accommodating 500 persons. Tho 
second and third stories of the building are occupied 
by tho Museum of Natural History, which is the largest 
and most valuable in that part of the kingdom. Tho insti- 
tution likewise possesses many valuable paintings; casts of 
the /Kgina Marbles and the rliigaloiun Frieze, and uii ex- 
lensivo collection of philosophical apparatus. Courses of 
lectures are given on literal ure, on the various branches 
of physical science, and on the difierent branches of 
medical jknowledge. There is also a grammar-school 
attaidicd to the insliiution. The Literary, Scientific, and 
Commercial Instiliilion was set on foot in 1835 by a few 
young men engaged iu commercial piirsuiU, and ’already 
contains a library of 2209 volumes. It is supported by an 
annual subscription of 2/. from the members, for which 
they have liie advantage of a news-room, lectures on various 
literary and philosophical subjects, and classes for the ac- 
quisition of languages and other branches of learning. The 
Medical Institution, recently built at the cost of about 
3009/., contributed chiefly by members of tho medical pro- 
tbssion, contains a museum and library, and comprises 
various balls and committeo*rooms, and a theatre capable 
of holding 600 persons, 

Tho borough gaol is a large building, on Iho plan recom- 
mended by Howard ; it has been principally used for the 
confittemoYit of debtors. The County House of Correction 
at Kirkdale stands within thelimitsof the borough ; it con- 
tains mom than 400 cells, and is calculated for tho reoeptioti 
of<400 prisoners. This establishment was formerly situated 
at I*reston» end was removed to Liverpool because the largest 
pjx^ortion'of the prisoners being furnished from its popu- 
lation^ a considerable expense iu their conveyance would 
that means be saved to the county.^ 



Th6 tn lUverpool arp upon aft extensive 

Rcale: Saint jbhn'd Market, which ataii^ in the centre of 
the town, covers a space of If acres, being 550 fijot long 
and 135 fbet wide, the whole oqder one roof, supported by 
11$ pillars. Meat, poultry, fruit, and garden vegetables, 
are daily sold in this market* but the principal market-days 
are Wednesday and Saturday. The tish-mafket is on the 
opposite side of the street in which Saint John^s Market 
stands. There are several smaller markotrplaces in dififerent 
parts of the town. 

The principal places of public amusement are;— the 
Theatre, on the east side of Williamson Square; the Royal 
Amphitheatre, in Groat Charlotte Street ; the Liver Theatre, 
at the top of Church Street; the Wellington Assembly- 
Rooms, in Mount Pleuaaiit ; and the Rotunda, in Bold 
Stroct. There avo also a largo and weU-stbeked botanic 
garden at Edge Hill and u zoological garden in Derby 
Road. 

Several cemeteries on a largo scale have lately been made 
in or near Liverpool; that of St. James, which is formed 
out of an old slonc-quarry, contains the statue of Mr. 11 us- 
kisson, who is interml there. 

The town is plentifully supplied with water by a company 
connected with the corporation, formed k\ January, 1800, 
and iucorpovaled by act of parliament, and by a second 
company, which brings its water from the village oi‘ Bootle, 
nbout three miles from the town to the north, llie streets 
and shops arc* well lighted with coal-gas, supplied by two 
companies, which make handsome returns to the pro- 
prietors. 

The growth of the tnwn will be scon from the following 
statcfnciit of its population at diilercat times, from the end 
of the suvciilconth century: — 


Yi'arp. 

Vopulation. 

Yi'arsi- 

ropnlfttion. 

1700 

5,714 

1770 

35,600 

1710 

, 8,168 

1777 

34,107 

1 720 

11,833 

1790 

55,732 

1 730 

, 12.074 

1801 

77,708 

1742 

. 18,000 

1811 

94,376 

1756 

; 18,500 

1821 

118,972 

17CU 

. 25,787 

1631 

165,221 

By the Municipal Corporation 

Act (.') & 

6 Win. IV„ 


1781, the council consists of a mayor, 10 aUlermori (one for 
each of the sixteen wards into which the town is divided), 
and 48 councillors, one-lhird of whom are elected every 
ycur, those who vacate their office being eligible for re- 
election. The mayor is a justice of the peace during his 
your of office, and for one year after. The aldermen serve 
for hix yonrs : onc-lmlf avo elected every tUteo years. The 
(■•uuicil thus constituted has the right, uiyler a private act 
of ])rii lia incut passed in 1835, of nominating persons to fill 
corporate (dVuscs, and is empowered to make laws for regu- 


latipg tho police of the town, of the docks, and of the port 
geheifally, for lighting and watchlftg the town, and for me 
soppresiion of disorderly and immoral practices. General 
sessions of the peace are hold four times 4n the year, in 
which the recorder, who is apiniiuted by the crown, presides 
as judge. The assizes for the Imndreds of Salford and West 
Derby, forming the southern division of the county, aro 
hold iu the town. liverpooi is a parliamentary borough, 
sending two members to the House of Commons. The 
right or voting rests in the householders ckwupying premises 
of the annual value of 1 0/. and upwards, and in all free 
burgesses not receiving alms. The number of pei-sons 
regigiemd as electors in these two classes, in 1836 and 1837, 
respectively was: — 

1836. 1837. 

Householders paying rates 1 0,252 1 0,7 1 5 

Freemen 3,107 3.175 

13,440 13,800 

The number of actual electors is not so great as is indi- 
cated by the registers, because some names are entered in 
both capacities. The number who gave their votes at the 
general election in 1837 was 0091, of whom 6070 were 
householders, and 2421 were iVeeraen. 

The living is a rectory, divided into ‘two the 

new church of St, Peter, and the parochial chapelry of St. 
Nicholas.* 

The progress of Liverpool as a commercuil port may be 
traced from the receipt of customs duties during the last 
100 years, which has been as follows: — 


Y<*Ar& 

i7;tt 

1/55 

]76i> 

ifes 


17«<> 

I7H5 

17i)5 


Chutomn 


Cuatoma 


Receipt 

Vertrji. 

Hi'cpipt. 

V'e.’ira. 

£92, m 
215.961 

IHUO 

1, 0.58 573 

1.S29 

1805 

1.706.^0 

IK'IO 

202367 

ISiO 

2,675.706 

1.83; 


181.5 

I'sae 

S69.435 

1820 

1,488,072 

1, '.181,522 

JHIW 

931 994 

1H24 

1834 

V74,G!fS 

1H;>6 

,3,087 651 

I8:i5 

m,m 

1827 

3.308.8O4 

1836 

469.43U 

1328 

3.1.80.503 

1837 


Custtom* 

3.3J5.041 

3.502,114 

3.509206 

3.925.002 

.•i.73;i,J33 

4 . 4&),426 

4,351.496 


The growth of the trade of Liverpool has been further 
.shown by the number of vessels unloaded in the docks, 
and the amount of dues collected on the same. [Dock.] 
The nurabo; of ships unloaded and amount of dues collected 
iu each of the years ending 24th of June, 1837 and 1838, 
wore,— 

Ships. Do(’k DueH. 

'1837 • 15,038 £191,330 

1838 . 14,820 161,843 

Tiie course of Iho trade of the port is shown by tho fol- 
lowing statement : — 


Numh(*r ami Tafimtjs^r of Vessels Entered Inwards and Cleared from the Port of Liverpool dtiving the year 1837 

under each of the different Heads below stated. 




inward.^. 

. . 

L 

orn'WARDs. 



Uritbli. 

Fureh^q. 

1 Uritiali. 

Forul^n. 



Tons, 

ahip«. 

Tuna. 

Shipii, 

Tona. 

Shipa. 

Ton*. 

Europe, generally . e 

HjW^S 

81,739 

24,069 

471 

78,517 

587 

92,385 

502 

86,208 

Africa . • , . 


5 

469 

93 

21,867 

1 

92 

Asia . • • • 


47,718 

• • 

e a 

125 

48,639 

1 

463 

America, via, 

British Northern Colonies • 

32S 

146,588 

• • 

• • 

328 

123,288 



„ West Indies . • 

197 


« t 


219 

58,733 


, • 

.Foreign West Indies , 

12 

2,296 

2 

401 

39 

7,921 

65,904 

18 

4,647 

United States . 

161 

64,841 

504 

233,238 

134 

48S 

228,304 

South American States 

210 

47,944 

3 

743 

210 

50,749 

4 

B39 

Total • 

1*685 

407,127 

985 

313,388 

1,735 

469,486 

1,013' 

320,553 

Fisheries, m,:— 

Greeioland . • « 

Iftlesof Guernsey, J ersoy, fitc. 

0 * 

• • 

• 4 

« • 



■ 

• ¥ 

1 • • 

9^ 

71S 

1 

59 

**26 


• e 


Isle of Man . . . , 

246 

10,411 

1 

87 

21 1 

11,824 

a 4 


Jxbb Trade , . * 

3,339 

, 40B,2ila 

• • 

• p 

, 2,728 

372,067 

¥ q 


Other Coaatere* 

3,909 

440,326 


# • 


4)0,639 



Total . , i; . 

10,281 

i 

1,390,809 

i 967 

313,334 

9,446 

l,L67,,i2f» 

1.012 

320, 563 , 
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It will be seen from this statement that very neaily two- 
fifths of the tonnage inwards and outwards aro engaged in 
the trade with the United Slates of America* and that of 
the shipping so engaged nearly four-fin hs are, under a 
foreign Hag. It will be further observed, that the inter- 
course with Ireland is about equal in amount to that kept 
up with every port in Great Britain. 

Liverpool has benefited more than any port irt the king- 
dom (Loudon alone excepted) from the ai>pncation of steam- 
power to navigation. Sieam-ships of the first class proceed 
to and arrive from Dublin daily. With Drogheda the 
intercourse is kept up four times a- week ; with Belfast three 
times a-vveek; with Waterford, Newry* and Londonderry, 
twice every week; with Glasgow daily; with the Isle of 
Man, Beaumaris, Bangor, Menai Bridge, and Carnarvon, as 
frequently; and throughout twery day tho Mersey is en- 
Lvisned by steam-vesseTs, conveying passen gem to and from 
the towns and villages on the opposite side of the river. 

The inland trade of Liverpool is much assisted by means 
of canals, the most important of which in extent is tho 
Leeds and Liverpool canal, 128 miles long. The Mersey 
and Irwell navigation served until the opening of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester railroad for the conveyan<sj of bulky 
and heavy goods to and from Manchester. The Duke of 
Bridgewater's canal connects the Memey with Birmingham 
and StalTordshire, and, joining the Grand Trunk canal, 
thus perfects tho communication with London. The trade 
with North Wales, through the western pari of Cheshire, 
is carried on by means of the Ellesmere canal ; and the 
river Weaver navigation connects Liverpool with the salt 
district and the licorl of Cheshire. [Canals.] The modern 
adaptation of iron railways for the rapid conveyance of 
goods and passengers was first brought into practical ope- 
ration by the lAverpool and Manchester railway, which was 
opened for use in September, 1830. The tiuflic upon this 
line from that time to Midsummer, 1836, since wdiich date 
such particulars have not been made public, was as follows : 
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to 
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1,023,120 
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• 
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M 
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« 
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If 
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f* 

f> 

30 and 40 ,* 

• 
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•• 

if 
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if 
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* 
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f» 

fi 
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• 
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ff 
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ft 
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it 

90 and 100 ,, 
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13 

»» 

100 years and upwards 

• 

3 
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From these figure^ which do not include great numbers of 
cattle, sheep, and swine conveyed from Liverpool towards the 
interior of tho country, it appears that in less tlian six years 
there were conveyed upon this railway nearly two millionsand 
ahalfof passengers, and but little. short ofa million and ahalf 
tons of merchandise and coals. Exactly one century before 
the opening of tliis line, the town of Liverpool contained 
only onu carriage, and no stage-coach came nearer to the 
town than Warrington, the traffic being then principally car- 
ried on by means of pack-horses. In 17C0 there was only 
one stage-coach between Liverpool and London, and thp 
journey reejuired four days: the first mail-coach to I>on« 
don began to run on the 25lli July, 1735. Now that 
the tmio required for the perfoniianee of this journey 
has been reduced, by means of the Grand J unction and 
Binningliam railways, to a ride of ten or eleven hours, 
the number of passer.gers must be reckoned by hundreds 
of thousands in the year, an alteration which adds another 
and an eifective element towards the continued growth and 
prosperity of Liverpool. 

It appeared from the annual bills of mortality printed at 
Busier, 1838, that the number of baptisms in the town and 
vicinity during theyearwaa 10,145. the number of marriages 
3017, and ojf biiriabi <j979; Of the births and baptisms, 
there weix* belunginj; lo the 

Established Church . , 6,273 

Roman Catholics . , . 2,917 

Presbyterians , * , HC 

Baptists .... 64 

Independents 128, Uiiitaiians S-h Me- 

thudi.sts J07 . , ^ 260 

Fv^cuds 13, Jews 33, ether Dissenters -iCfi 515 

, To, 145 ' 

Of the deaths in the parish, 6875 in nurriber, there were— 


For further particulars velathig to canals and railroads 
connected with Liverpool see Lancasbirk. 

LIVIA. [Augustus.] 

LUVIUS, with his full name, LU'ClUS Ll'VIUS 
ANDRONl'CUS, wa» the first person who introducud a 
regular drama upon Iho Roman stage. (Liv., vii. 2.) He 
is said to have been the slave and afterwards the frecdnian 
of M. Livius Saliuator. The time and place of his birth 
are uncertain ; but his first play was probably exhibitod 240 
B.C.. in the year before Ennius wasborn. (Cic.,/?ru/., c. IS; De 
SenecL^ c. 14 ; 7'uscult i. 1 ; Gell., NorL Attic, xvii. 21.) We 
learn from Livy the historian, tluit he acted in liis own 
pieces, and that after his voice failed him, in consequence of 
the audience frequently demanding a repetition of their 
favourite passages, he introduced a boy to repeat the words, 
while he himself gave the proper gesticulations. (Li\v, vii. 
2.) The fragments of his works, which have come down to 
us, are too few to enable us to form any opinion respecting 
them : Cicero says that they were not worth being read ase • 
corn! time. {Brut, o. 18.) They were however very popular 
at the time they were performed, and continued to be read 
in schools till a much later period. CHor., Epi§U\u i. 60-73 ) 
The hymns of Livius were sung on public uocasions, in order 
to avert the thieatcned anger of the gods. (Liv., xxvii. .37.) 
Festus informs us (under Scriban) that the llomans paid 
distinguished honour to Livius, in consequence of the suc- 
cess which attended their arms in the second Punic War, 
after the public recitation of a hymn wliich he hud com- 
posed. Liviub wrote both tragedies and comedies : they 
appear, if we may judge from their names, to have boon 
chiefly taken from the Greek writers. The titles, which have 
been preserved, are — Achilles, Adonis, iEgisthus, Ajax, An 
dfomeda, Antiopa, Cenlauri, Equ us Trojan us, Helena, ller- 
miono, Ino, Lydius, Protesilaodamia, Screnus, I'ereus, 
Teiiecr, V irgo. 

Ll'VIUS, TITUS, tho Roman historian, was born at 
Patavium (Padua), b.c. 59. We possess very few particu- 
lars respecting his life. He appears to have lived at Rome, 
and to nave boon on intimate terms with Augustus, who 
used, according to Tacitus {Arm., iv. .34), to call him a Pom- 
peian, on account of tlie praises which he bestowed upon Poni- 
pey’s party He also appears to liave superintended the 
studies of fi!laudius, who was afterwaixls emperor. (Suet*, 
ClfUiJ,, c. 41.) He died a.d. 1 7, in his 76th year. 

Invy’s great work, which was originally published in 142 
books, gave an account of the history of Rome, from tho 
earliest period to the death of Drusils, b.c. 9. Of these 
books only 35 arc now extant, namely, the first ten, which 
contain the history of the city to n.c. 293 ; and from the 
twenty-first to the forty-fifth inclusive, which commence 
with the second Punic War, b.c. 218, and continue the his- 
tory to the conquest of Mucedon, ».c. 1 67. There also exist 
brief epitomes of the lost books, as well as of those which 
have come down to ua, w'hich have been frequently sup- 
posed, though without sufficient reason, to have been com* 
piled by Floras. We have however only epitomes of 140 
books; but Ubas been Satisfactorily shown by Sigoniusand 
Drakenborch* on Livy, Ep, 130, that the epitomes of the 
1.36th and 137th books have been lost, and that the epitome 
of the 136lh hook, as it is called, is in reality the epitome of 
tho 138th. Many hopes have been entei-tained at Various 
periods of recovering the lost books of Livy’s original work, 
out they now aptmai* to bo irrevocably lost. Erpenius and 
othoi*s slated that tboro was a translation of thorn in 
Arabic 11 ^ but such a translation has never been discovered. 
The fragments of the lost hooks, which have been preserved 
by ^mmatians and other writers, are given in Draken* 
borch’s edition That portion of Roman history which was 
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contained in iho lost books has boon vritten in Latin by 
Freinshemius with considerable diligence, and has been 
published in the Delpfain and Bipbnt editions, together with 
the extant books. 

We have no means for ascertaining at what time the 
whole of the history was completed, though there are jndi> 
cations of the time in which some particular portions were 
written. In i. 19, Livy mentions the first shutting of tlio 
temple of Janus by Augustus after the battle of Actium, 
n.c. 29; whence we may conclude that the first b(K)k was 
written between this year and n.G. 25, when it was closed a 
second time. He must also have been engaged on the 
59th book after ]i.c. 16, since the law of Augustus, ‘Dc 
maritandis ordinibus,* passed in that year, is referred in 
the epitome of the 59th book. 

The fame of Livy appears to have been widely extended 
e^ eti during his life, if we may believe a story related by 
Pliny {Ep,^ ii. 3), and repoatou by Jerome, that a native of 
Cadiz carno to Rome with the sole object of seeing the 
great hUlorian. Tacitus iv. 34) and Seneca {Smsor., 
vii.), among the later Roman writers, speak in the highest 
tcrn\s of the beauty of his style and the fidelity of his his- 
l0i‘y — praises which have been constantly repeated by 
modern writers. But while most will bo ready to admit 
that his style is eloquent, bis narrative clear, and his pow- 
ers of description great and striking, it can scarcely bo 
denied that ho was deficient in the fiivSt and most important 
ruqiiisitei^ of a faithful historian, a love of truth, diligence and 
care in consulting authorities, and a patient and pains-taking 
examination of conflicting testimonies. His chief merits and 
detects as nn bistoviun have hewn ably drawn by Professor 
Malden in his ‘History of Romo* published by the Society 
for the Ditfusion of Useful Knowledge (pp. 39-41), fiom 
which wo extract the following remarks : — 

‘ Livy made very little use even of such inscriptions and 
public documents as were within his reach. lie appeals 
indeed to the treaty of Spurius Cassius with the Latins, 
engraven on a column of brass (ii. 33): but in tho notable 
instance of the inscription on the Spolia Opima of Conielins 
Cossus, preserved in the temple of Jupiter Ferctrius, which 
was at variance with the received fasti (or register of niagis- 
tiates) and the common accounts of lii.storiiiiis, he d«.)cs not 
appear to have had the curiosity to examine the monument 
himself, hut is content with rejieating the report of Augustus 
Cao^ar (iv. 20). This is one of the few passages in which 
ho descends to a critical comparison of cvichmcc and aulho- 
ntics; and it will servo as a proof how little expert he was 
in that art of an luslorian, and how little he valued its re- 
sults: for thougli in this digression he professes to believe 
in the superior authority of tho inscription, in tho main 
conr»e of his narrative "ho follows the beaten track of the 
writers who had gone before him. He makes no mention 
of other monuments which we know to have existed; the 
brazen column in the temple of the Aventino Diana, on 
which was engraven the treaty of Servius Tullius with tho 
Latins, with the names of the tribes who were members of 
tho league (Dion., iv. 2G) ; tho troaly of Turauiniusi Super- 
bus witli Gabii, written on a IniUs hide, and preserved in 
the temple of Dius Fidius (Dion., iv. 50) ; a treaty with the 
Sabines, of the time of the kings (Hor,, Epist, ii. 1, 25); 
tho treaty with Carthage in the first year of the republic 
(Pol)b., iii. 22) (and hero his negligence is without excuse ; 
for, even though the document itself might have perished 
before his time, he could have found the translation of it in 
Polybius, if he had corr ulted him before he began to nar- 
rate" the Punic wars); and finally, tho treaty with Por- 
senna, which was known to Pliny (//. N.t xxxiv. 14). lie 
does not therefore found his narrative upon couloraporary 
records, but avowedly draws bis materials from the wuirks of 
earlier annalists, Fabius Pictor, Calpurnius Piho, Valerius 
Antias, Licinius Mncer, /Elius Tubero, and reposes upon their 
authority. As long as his guides agree in the main points 
of their story, he follows them without fear or doubt, Whon 
they openly contradict each other, especially on questions of 
names or dates, then he sometimes honestly confesses the 
difficulty, and acknowledges in general terms tho uncer- 
tainty of the history of the first centuries of tho city. But 
very'tnany discrepancies less flagrant, and even some as 
important ns those which he has specified, he passes over 
wilboiit notice ; nnd yet we know with certainty that they 
existed, because they appear in the narrative of Dionysius, 
who drew iVom'the same authorities as Livy. But though 
the course of his narration is sometimes dieoked by tie 
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conflict of external testimony, he iis never mduced to pause 
or doubt by any intern^ difficulty, j^any inconsistency or 
contradiction, or perplexity iu the received story. Nothing 
less than a miracle is too strange for bis acquiescence. It 
is evident that he has bestowed no labour u^n examining 
the probability of the events which he relates, or investigat- 
ing their connection as causes and eflects. 

‘ There are also sufficient proofs that he wrote hastily, 
and even carelessly. He sometimes mentions incidentally 
in a subsequent part of his history, circumstancses which he 
has omitted in their proper place. Thus ii is only by his 
remarks on the proposal for communicating the dignities of 
ponfift* and augur to the plebeians (x. 6) that we learn 
from him that Rumnes, Titienses, and Luceros, wore names 
of the aniient tribes. ^ sometiincs repeats (xxxv., 21 and 
39), sometimes contraiMis himself (xxx. 22, and xxxiv. 44). 
It is an instance and proof both of his carelessness and his 
want of familiarity with the antiquities of his country, that 
though he expressly informs us that, till a very short time 
before the capture of the city, tho Roman way of figliting 
was iu close ]>halunx w'ith long spears, yet in no description 
of a battle does ho allude to such tuetics, and commonly 
nsc.'* of the older times tho terms which relate to Uic more 
modern structure of the army. Wo cannot thoieforc foel 
assureil that ho always ie|ivcsented accurately the statements 
of the older annalists from whom he lakes his materials. 

‘Any errors however which might arise from these causes 
would he single ami detached, could hear but a very small 
ratio to tlic bulk of tlie history, and would not affect ita 
general spirit. But tho very tone and niaunor of Livy’s 
work, however great may be his power of description, how- 
ever lucid his style of narration, however much he may 
dazzle the imagination or interest the feelings of his readers, 
is a warning against implicit belief. He excelled in nar- 
ration and in the eloquent expression of excited feelings, 
and he obviously delighted in the exercise of bis genius. 
In reporting the traditions of the early ages of Home, ho 
secras less desirous to ascertain tho truth than to array the 
popular story in tho most allraclivc garb. He is not so 
much an historian as a poc't. As tlie history advances, and 
the truth of facts is bettor ascertained, he is of course com- 
pelled to record them with greater fidelity; but slili his 
whole work is a triumphal celebration of the heroic spirit 
and military glory of Rome, Hero then is a disiurbmg 
force which has borne him away from the strict line of his- 
torical InitV. To this desire of exalting the glory of his 
country (and no doubt to a similar impulse actuating those 
from whom he copied) wc must abcribe the singular plie- 
noruena wdi ich appear on the face of tlio history — that in 
perpetual wars with the surrounding slates, tho Romans 
were uevci defeated in the open field (ix. 19); that when 
they wen.} distressed, it was always by pestihnice, or famine, 
or sedition ; and that at such seasons their enomics ab- 
stained from attacking them; that they gained victory after 
\iclory williout subduing their opponents ; that taken cities 
re-appear in the pow'cr of their original possessors; that 
consuls and dictators triumph in suceessiun over nations 
that are still able to supply subjects for new triiimiilis to 
new consuls and dictators; that slaughters, which must 
have exhausted any state of antient Italy, diminished not 
tho numlier of their perpetually renovated adversaries. To 
this pa.s&iou for extolling the military reputation of Rome 
we owe the comparati\e neglect of the less popular and less 
ostentatious subjects of domestic history. Every war and 
triumph, of which any memorial, true or false, existed, is 
scrupulously registered; but the original constitution of the 
state, the divisions of its citizens, their several rights, the 
contests between tho orders, the constitution of the general 
or partial assemblies of the people, the powers of the ma- 
gistrates; the laws, the jurisprudence, their progressive 
melioration; those are subjects on which our information 
is vague and scanty and ill-conucctetl. It is evident that to 
the mind of Livy they possessed comparatively little interest ; 
and that on these matters, to .‘*ay the least, he did not exert 
himself to correct tho errors or supply the defects of the 
writers who pri^cedod him. He was satisfied, if from a 
popular commotion he could extract tho materials of an 
eloquent speech. It is a suflicicnt proof that on this most 
important portion of Roman history he was really ignorant, 
that with oil his powers of language ho does not convey 
clear and vivid ido*is to the minds of his readers. , Who 
has risen from the percf al of tlie early books of Livy with 
the distinct notion of a client or of an agrarian lawP* 
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In addition to tho history of Romo, Livy wi-ofe several ( grey hares, and especially feathered gamo; of beasts of prey 
other works, whicli hate not come down to us; amongst there are bears, wolves (in large numbeis), lynxes, ana 
wliich Seneca (Ep* ,100) mentions dialogues on historical foxes; and of animals hunted for their fur, beavers, otters, 
and philosophical subjects ; and Quintilian (Imt. Orator., martin^ badgers, and squirrels. On the islands and se.i- 
X. Ih a letter to his son, recommending the study of De- coast seals are taken, ana fish of various kinds are abundant, 
mosthenes and Cicero. especially in lake Peipus. There are no metals. Potters* 

The best editions of Livy are those by Crevier, 1735- clay and limestone are obtained in some parts. There are 
1740 ; Drakenborch, 1 736-1746 ; Ernesti, 1804 ; Ruperti, no manufectures, properly speaking, except in Riga. The 
1817; DiJring, 1816-1824; and Kreysig, 1823-1827. His country people spin yarn afld thread, and make coarse cloth, 
Roman liislory has been ti-anslated into most European linen, and wooden wares. The bi’andy-distilleries are nu- 
languages; biit we are not aware of any one which gives a merous. The exports are corn, hemp, llax, and linseed; 
faithful representation of the original W'ork : tljc most the imports salt, iron, lead, colonial produce, wine, nmnu- 
esteemed are the translations in German by Wagner (1776 fectured goods, and articles of luxuiy. 

-1782) and Cilano (1777-1779); in Italian, by Nardi T)ie population, according to the latest accounts we can 
(1575); in Enf;lish, by Baker (l|i|7); and in French, by procure, is 754,000, consisting of — 1st, 330,000 lelten in 
Bureau fie la M.'ille and Noel (1810-1812 ; and 1824). the cii-cles of Riga and Wouden, who probably settled 

LI VONl A in Gorman, Lie/hnd), is one of the here at the beginning of the twelfth century, and expelled 

Baltic provinces of European Russia, situated between the Liven, or proper Livonians. They are a well-behaved, 
56® 34' and 59® 3' N. lat., and 2.3® 2u' and 27® 38^ E. long, pretty industrious, and (fieanly race, of Slavonian origin. 
It is bounded on the north by Kslhonia (or the govern- speaking a peculiar Slavonian dialect, and on the whole 
incnt of Reval), on the north-east by Lake Peipus, on more polished in their manners than the Esthonians, They 
the east by Pskow, on the south-east by Vitepsk, on the ai*e chiefly peasants. 2nd. Liven, or Livonians, now con- 
south-west by Courlaiid, and on the w'ost by the Baltic, founded with the other inhabitants, hut of whom there may 
which contains the great island of Ocsel, and some smaller be 1860 in some villages in Wenden, who speak their own 
ones belonging to this province. The area, according to language, a dialect of the Finnish. 3rd. Esthonians, in 
Sbhuheit, is 20,708 square miles; but other writers make the circles of Porpat, Pernan, and Arensburg, wholly re- 
it only 17,150 or 17,560 square miles. The province senabling their brethren in Esthonia, about 370,000. 4lh. 
derives its name from its first inhabitants (the Liven, Live- Germans and Swedes, formerly the masters of the eountry, 
nians, a Finnish tribe), whose race is now extinct, or con- and now forming the nobility, clergy, and burghers in iho 
founded with the Eslhonians and the Lottonians {Lettm). towns; about 45,000. 5»h. Russians, 7000, and a very i'ow 
The surfiuie is on the wliolc level and gently undulating, Jews. Almost the whole, except the Russians, who are of 
with here and there Horne hills, which rarely exceed 100 the Greek church, profess the, Lutheran religion. There 
feet in lieight. There are no mountains properly so called : are about 4tK)() Roman Catholics and lOOO^Calvinists. The 
the highest ground of the whole province is the Moseiibcrg, peasants were formerly serfs, but vassalage was abolished in 
near Wenden, which rises to the height of 1200 feet. Li- 1818, and they are now nearly in the same condition as the 
voiiia is coicrcd with vast forests, lakes, rivers, meres, German peasantry. 

marshes, and heaths. The soil on the sea-coast (which I’hc provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, Courlaud, and 
is bounded by a cliff several fathoms high) is very Sem, gallon belonged in the earliest times to the Russian 
sandy: m the interior, sand, clay, loam, and moorland stiito, to which however they only paid tribute, and IumI 
alternate; but there are also many very fertile trael.s. In their own government. The Russians did not even oppose 
the cast the appearance of the country is not pleasing ; the the enterprises of foreign conquerors ; thus it happeuca that 
better portions are in tlie south, especially on the banks of during the distracted state of Russia they made themselves 
the Diina, where there is some very picturesque scenery, wholly independent of it, and conld not be reduced to sub- 
Mosl of the forests and marshes are in the west. The Buliic jection till Peter the Great was able to nssert his rights to 
forms the great bay of Riga, between the continent and the tbese provinces. Livonia was almost unknown to the rest 
island of Oesel. Of the lakes, 1120 in number, the most of Europe till 1158, when some traders from Bremen, in 
coiibidcrablo ai*e~tlio great lake of Peipu.s, united by a search of a new commercial inlereoiirse with the north, 
inirrow channel with that of Pskow on the north-east; and were driven, on their voyage to Wisby in Gothland, upon 
the lake Werzievwc, SO square miles in extent, in the centre the coast of Livonia. The people of Bremen now visited 
of the province, which is connected by the Groat Embacli the country more and more frequently for the - piiiqio&es of 
with lake Peipus. The foilowiiq/ a^e smaller, viz. lake trade, and even formed settlements in it. In I J8(l Moiri- 
Burtnek, from which the river Sails i<;sues, and runs into hard, an Augustine monk, with other Germans, settled in 
the Bay of Riga ; lakes Marienbuvg, Felin, Luban, Stintsoc, Lnonia and having converted the natives to Christum ity, 
and others. The principal river is the Uiina, wdiieli is the became the first bishop. But Albrecht, tlie Third bishop, 
boundary between Livonia and C/om*land till it reaches who came with u new company of adherents to the Biinu, 
Kirchholnc, where it changes its direction, and empties w'as tlie first who was able to eslabilsh his spiutual aulluuity 
itself at Dunamimde, below Riga, into the bay of R-g.i. It on a secure foundation. lie built in the year 1200 the towii 
receives on the right side the Ewe.'^it and the Oger, and on of Riga, and fixed his see there. 

the left the Bulleraa, which runs from Couviand along the Towards the end of the century Canute VI., king of Dmi- 
Bay of Riga and falls into the Diina near its mouth. Ollier m.^rk, made himself masicr of these provinces, whifdi Wulde- 
smaller rivers are— the Aa, which rises in the circle of mar III., one of his 8Ucees.sors, ceded for a sum of money to 
Wenden; the Sabs; the Pernau, which empties itself at the Teutonic order, which was united with the Order of the 
Peniuu into the Bay of Riga; the Little Em bach, which Knights Sword-bearers, founded in 1201 by bishop Albrecht, 
tlow'sjnto lake Werzierwe which it loaves as a navigable so that tlic Teutonic Knights remained in possession of the 
fitream under the name of the Great Entbach, and runs into four provinces. At length the weakness of the Order, w hich 
lake Peipus, The smaller rivers and streams arc near 300 was unable to resist tlie czar Ivan II., Wasiljewitfich. who 
in number. sought to recover those provinces that had been detached 

The climate is disagreeable, being cold and raw till the from ihc Russian empire, caused the entire dissolution of the 
end of Alay, but very hot in the threi. «ummor months, with whole state. Esthonia placed itself under the protection of 
frequent ibinuler-storms. September has often some fine Sweden; Livonia was united with Poland ; Courlaud and 
days, though occasionally with. night frosus. On the whole Semgallen became a duchy under Poland, which Gotihard 
the w'cat her is very changeable and unsettled. Ketller, the last grand-master of the Teutonic order, obtained 

The clnof occupation of the irihubitanla is agrieidture, as a fief under that crown. From that time Livonia became 
The country prottuccs corn, chiefly rye and barley, flax, the apple of discord for which Sweden, Russia, and Poland 
hemp, and linseed. Tho Iroit, such as applet, pluims, disputed for a century (1561 to 1660). By thq treaty 
and cherries, is very indifferent. There are some good of Oliva, in 1660, Poland ceded those provincei to Sweden, 
liorsos on the estates of the nobles, but tlvose of tho pea- and they were united with Esthonia, By tho Uealy of 
santry are small iaud of little value, ^The horned cattle Nystadt, in 1721, both were annexed to fhe Russian empire, 
are sbiall; sheep of the German breed are 'kept by the Livonia is divided into five circles, tliose of Riga, Dorpat, 
nobles ; the peasiants have an inferior breed, the coarse black Areusberg, Pomau, and Wenden. 
wool of which is lUatmfactured into clotS* Goats, switio, (Pe Bruy. Essai $ut VBuime de la Livonie, 3 vok, Dor * 
and domestic poultry are kept chiefly by the nobles, citi- pat* 1817; Erdbeschreibmg, &c.) 

zen?, and clergy. There is abundance cif game, while ttnd LIVO'NECA. [Isopoda, vol. xiii, p* 52,1 
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UVORNO, callad by comiplion Leghorn by tb© Eng- 
lish, and Livourn© by the French, oeaport town on the 
west coast of Italy, in the grand-dvoby of Tuscany. It 
stands at the soutJjcni extremity of a low and partly mai'shy 
lain, which extends from the left bank of the Arno to the 
ills of Montenero, which are a projection of the ridge 
which runs by Vdterra, and divides the basin of the Arno 
from that of the Ombron© or Maremma of Siena. The 
hills of MontenCro end abruptly on the sea aboht three 
miles south of Livorno : they are naturally stony and bar- 
ren, but tlie slope towards Livorno is covered with country- 
houses and gardens, which are tlie resort of the merchants 
and their families during the summer, and have a fine sea- 
yiew', which embraces tlie coast and the Apennines to the 
north towards the Gulf of La Spezia, the islands of Gor- 
gona, Ottpraia. and Elba, and the mountains of Capo Gorso, 
or the northern exti'cmity of the island of Corsica. Livorno 
is 14 miles south by west of Pisa, and 45 west by south of 
Floroiioo, in 43'* 33' N. lat and 10’’ 19' E. long. 

The town is neatly and regularly built ; the streets aro 
wide and mostly straight, and there is a fine square in the 
inuldlo of the town. ^ The western dislriot, called la Nova 
Venezia, is intersected with canals, by which the goods are 
earned in boats from the shipping in the harbour and landed 
hcloro the warcbousos of the merchants. Many of the pri- 
vate houses arc handsome, uniting Italian outward archi- 
tecture with interior comfort. The shops are well supplied 
w'itli goods, and fitted up in good taste. Of all the towns 
in the Mediterranean perhaps Livorno most reseinbles an 
English town; the innabitants ar(\ by long intercourse, 
familiar with tlie English, and well disposed towards them, 
iuul the English language is spoken, or at least understood, 
by many of the natives. The people are active, steady, and 
peaceably inclined, A greater tolerance exists here than in 
any other part of Italy: the English and Lutherans have 
cluipifls and burying-grounds, the Greeks a church, and the 
.Tews a very handsome synagogue. The EugHsh biirying- 
ground, situated on the raniiiarts, is adorned with numerous 
niarldo monuments — among others that of Smollett, who 
(hod here. The lowm itself is lililc more than two miles in 
circumference; but two large suburbs, one beyond the north 
or Pisa gale, and the other to the south, called Borgo Cap- 
puccini, have gradually incicased to the size of towns, and 
imvo been lately included within the boundaries of the 
Porto Franco, wherein goods can be landed and warehoused, 
and exported again witnout paying duly. The outer mole, 
which is more tlian a mile in length, and joins the light- 
house, iiftbrds a pleasant walk. The liaibour is tolerably 
Inrge, but not .sutlicicnlly deep for large vessels, which lie 
in tlie roads, where the anchorage is safe and good. The 
Darseiia, or interior harbour or dock, is only fit lor smaller 
vessels. Near the* Darsena is a fine colossal statue of Fer- 
dinand I., the hcnelaclor of Livorno. The lazzarctlos, of 
which there are throe, outside of the town and on the sea- 
shore, aro remarkable for their excellent distribution and 
l)oifect setmrity, being surrounded by wet ditches, and fur- 
nisliod with extensile w'arebouses and convenient lodgings. 

Livorno is entiady a coimuercial place: it has however a 
casino, or assombly-honse, a theatre, very good inns and 
cioiToo-houses, and Inc vicinity of Pisa affords tlie opportunity 
for a pleasant drive and an interesting excursion. Kleraen- 
tiiry schools and infant schools have been of late years esta- 
liUsliod at Livorno; and the Jews, who ore about 15.000 in 
number, and many of whom are descended from Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews expelled from the Peninsula two cen- 
turies simxi, vie with the Christians in promoting popular 
education. The population of Leghorn is nova reckoned at 
75,000, among whom are individuals of every nation in Eu- 
rope, besides Turks, Moors, Armenians, and Jews from 
Africa and Asia. 

Ijivorno has no claim to classical antiquity ; it is first men- 
tioiicd as a village, parish, and fort, adj accent to Porto 
Pisano, or the harbour of Pisa, in the eleventh century. It 
was ravaged in the wars between Genoa and I*i«n, was taken 
possession of by the Visconti of Milan, and afterwards by 
the French General BouoicauU, who sold it in 1407 to the 
(Genoese for 20,000 goltlou ducats. Pisa and its port had 
fallen at that lime into tlio hands of the Florentines, who 
not long after effected the purchase of Livorno from the 
Republic of Genoa, in for 100,000 golden florins. The 
Florentines established diurks at Livorno, where they built 
their vesseU, and surrouiuled the place with walls. As the 
neighbouring Porto 'Pisano became gradtlally filled up by 
the simultaneous offocts of the alluvial deposits of the Arno 


and other streams, and by the sand thrown up by the 
western storms, the* importance of lavorno as a port in- 
creased in proportion, until at last it entirely obliterated the 
former. But the great increase of Livorno took place in 
the followingcentury, under the dynasty of llm Medici. The 
gr«nd-duke Cosmo I. granted to all new settlers privileges 
and immunities from taxes, and securily from pursuit in 
consequence of debts coiitrocted or penalties incurred in 
other countries. Ho also built a mole and light-house, and 
made it the station of tlie galleys of the mditary order of 
St. Stefono, whose avocation, like that of the order of St, 
John of Jerusalem, was to cruise against the Mussulmans. 
His successor Ferdinand I. greatly extended the improve- 
ments begun by Cosmo; he raised regular fortifications 
round the town, built warehouses, a fortress, a lazzaretto, 
and numerous other buildings, and excavated a navigable 
canal communicating with tlie Arno. He not only con- 
firmed the privileges and immunities to new settlers granted 
by Cosmo, but ho published an indulto in forty-eight arti 
cles, dated the lOtli of June, 1593, by which merchants of 
all nations and of every religion, Greeks, Armenians, Turks, 
Jews, Moors, and others, were inviiod to come and settle at 
Livorno, without fear of being molested on account of their 
religion, and with full security for their persons and pro- 
perly. It happened that about this lime the fanatical in- 
tolcrniice of the Spaniards was driving away the .Tews and 
Moors from the l^eniiisula, and several thousand Jews 
availed themselves of the asylum thus offered to them by 
Ferdinand. A number of Corsicans, dissatisfied with their 
Genoese rulers, and of Provencals, scared away by the civil 
wars which desolated France, came also to settle at Livorno. 
Co<^n)o ll. continuetl to favour Livorno, and gave it muni- 
cipal slatules, built new ships of war, and when the edict of 
Valencia, in Soptember, 1609, by Philip HI., banished all 
the remaining Moors from Spain, Cosmo invited 3000 of 
those exiles to settle as colonists in the territory round Li- 
vorno. But the ins\ibordination and fierceness of those 
strangers obliged the grand-duke sometime after to embark 
them for the coast of Africa. Livorno has continued over 
since to prosper through the enlightened protection of the 
successive grand dukes and the tranquillity which Tus- 
cany has in general enjoyed. During iho first years of the 
war of the French Resolution, the neutrality adopted by the 
grand duko Ferdinand, whilst^all the rest of Europe was 
at war, favoured greatly the commerce of Leghorn. When 
Bonaparte however invaded Italy in 1706, bo did not re- 
spect the neutrality of Tuscany, but soul a body of troops 
to seize upon all English, Portuguese, Neapolitan, and 
Austrian pro])erly at l.«ghorn, and even insisted that the 
incrchawts of Lt.i>liorn should deliver the balances and de- 
posits which they had in their hands belonging to individuals 
of the above nations, an act of bad faith which the merehaiifs 
honourably avoided by .subscribing a round sum, which they 
paid to the French. After the rupture of the peace of 
Ai/iiens, Livuvno enjoyed a kind of neutrality under Maria 
Louisa of Spain till IbOfl. when Napoleon occupied Tuscany 
and annexed it to the French empire. Upon this, the trade 
of Livorno W'as annihilated, its counting-houses gradually 
becauio dosertod, a shi]) seldom entered the harbour, many 
of the merchants wound up their accounts, and retired to 
Pisa and other })lacea. Livorno was one of the ports which 
suffered most from the (continental system, and in which 
the dominion of Napoleon was most disliked. With the 
peace of 1814 the prosperity of Livorno returned, and it has 
made rapid strides ever since. Population and buildings 
have rapidly increased. The immunities of the Porto 
Franco have been extended to the suburbs, an aqueduct has 
been constructed, and other improvements have been 
effected. A railroad is now in progress betw'oen Livorno 
and Florence. A capital of thirty millions of Tuscan livrea 
(ono million sterling) has been raised by shares of 1000 
livres each for the purpose. Tho length of the road will bo 
about 50 miles. 

The im]>orls into Livorno are either for consumption op 
for deposit. In the first jdacc, Livorno .supplies w ith foreign 
goods Tuscany, Lucca, part of the Roman States, and partly 
also Modena "^and Parma. In the last. century it used to 
supply Lombardy also, but Trieste has now supplanted Li- 
vorno in this branch of trade. The deposit trade of Livorno 
was also in the last century more extensive than it is now. 
The English. Dutch, American, and other ships from the 
Atlantic carried thither manufactures and colonial uoods- 
and exchanged them for cotton, silk, and other produce of 
the Levant, which were bmught to Livorno by Italian and 
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Gi'cek veasela. The facilities afforded by the lazaareltos 
and warehouses, the perfect I'roedoTU of trade, and the secu- 
rity enjoyed there, made l.ivorno a most convenient place 
of exciiange between the Levant and the nations of western 
Europe. This relation of things is now materially altered. 
Coiumerce is become more direct: the English, American, 
and other vessels from the west proceed straight to the 
Levant and the Black Sea to exchange their cargoes, and 
the improvemenls that have taken place m Turkey of late 
years, and the security afforded to navigation by the slate of 
general peace, all tend to favour the direct intercourse be- 
tween consumer and produetT, and to diminish the import- 
ance of ports of deposit, such as Livorno, Malta, Lisbon, &c. 
Still tlie transit trade ofLivornq is copiderable; its ware- 
houses are always well supplied, and it is a convenient place 
especially for the smaller vessels from the coasts of Italy and 
its islands to take in their cargoes. 

The ])rineipal articles of produce of the country exported 
from Livorno are : silk, either in thread or manufactured, 
to the amount of about three millions of francs annually; 
oil. two millions; straw hats, three or four millions — for- 
merly this article amounted to seven millions of ftancs; 
iron from Elba, papor, potash, alabaster, coarse wiwllen 
cloths for the Levant, coral gathered on the coasts of Bar- 
hary and Sardinia, and manufactured at Livorno; and an- 
chovies. which arc fished off tlie island of Gorgona, opposite 
Livorno. TJie chief imports are : corn from Ihc Black Sea, 
Frcncfh woollens, English cotton goods, hardware, sJiU fish, 
and colonial articles. In lfe32 the imports amounted to 
sixty-eight millions of francs, and the exports about fifty 
millions. In the same year there entered the port of Livorno 
too English vesseU, 12G Austrian, 75 Russian chieity from 
the Black Sea, fil American, .30 Swedish, 0 Danish, 4 Dutch, 
Cl Greek, besides more than 2000 coasting vessels from the 
coasts of Ital3\ France, and Spain. 

(Serristori, Sag^in Slaiutico ; Magri c SantelU, Slato 
antico e modernu di Livorno ^ 3 vols. 1772.) 

LIVRE, auliently a money of account in France, after- 
wards a coin. The word is derived from tlie Roman Hhra, 
or ponn<l, the standard by wliich the Frcncli money was 
regulakHl, twenty sous being made equal to the livre, or 
libra. Kelly, in his ‘Complete Cambist,' v<d. i., p. Ml, 
S!i>'s, ‘ Accounts are ko))t in 1'^ ranee in francs of ton doeimos, 
ora liundred centimes. Hfltbre the jear 1705 they were 
kept in livros of 20 sou.s 240 denier.s. The livre and 
franc were formerly of the same value, hut Iho franc is now 
1 1 ))er cent, hetlev’; thus ^0 francs equal 8 1 livres, and by 
this proportion the antient monies have been generally con- 
verted into modern. By a decree of IHIO the following 
})roporlion was ehtablished : pieces of 48 livres, at 47 fr. 
20 centimes: pieces of 24 livres. at 23 ft*. 55 ecnlimes; of 
6 livres, at 5 fr. SO ecu limes; of 3 livrc.s, at 2 fr. 75 cen- 
1 lines. 

The livre was fvinncrly of two kinds, Tournois and Purisis. 
The Livro Tonnini^ contained 20 sous Tournois, and each 
so) or sous 12 denievs Tournois. The Lirrp Purim was of 
20 sou.s Piirisis, each sous worth 12 dcnicrs Purisis, or 15 ' 
deniers Tournois; so that a livro Parisis was equivalent to 
2.J sous Tournois; the word Parisis being used in opposition 
to Tournois on account of the rate of money, which was one- 
I’ourth higher at Paris than at Tours. 

In the money of the Mauritius, or Isle of France, colonial 
livres are used, two of which equal a franc. 

Kelly, ut suf)7*a, vol. i., p. 269, says, under ‘Neufchatol in 
Switzerland,’ there are different modes of keeping accounts 
here. Tim most ant'ent molhod is in Livres foibles, of 12 
gros or 144 deniers, which is partially retained, particularly 
in rents and inferior departments of bu.sines.s. The second 
way of keeping accounts is in livres Tournois of Neuf- 
cliuiel, divided into 1 2 sous or 240 dcuicrifi, one livre of which 
equals 2i hvres foibles, and it worth 134d. sterling money. 
Another mode was introduced in 1798, which is in franken 
of 10 balzen, or 100 rapi>en. 

The Lti^u llafianu is the Italian livro; equal to the 
French franc, with its divisions and multlplv.s in proportion. 
There is also the lira of Modena, and the lira of Reggio ; the 
former worth Spl. sterling, the latter worth only tWo-Uurds 
of the Uva of Modena. 

Accounts are likewise kept In sever. -'.V parts of Canada in ' 
livros a'-‘cordnig to tho onUent i,yh*iem of Franco. (Kelly, 
vol. i., p. 59 ; ii., 293.) This is called old cuiTcncy, 

LIXPVltJM, a term which is svnonymous with lei^. It 
was used by the older chemists tn signify a solution of an 
alkali in water,- and what is now usually (Called an ^kalitie 


solution, or a solution of an alkali, was termed indifferently 
an alkaline ley or alkaline lixivium. 

LIZARD. [l^cftttTiAD/K; Sauhiaws.] 

LIZARD POINT. [Cornwall.] 

L.IUNGAN-ELF. XAnoermanland.] 
LJUSNAN-ELF. [Sweden.] 

LLAMA {Auchenia of lUigor; Lama of Cuvier and 
others), tho generic name for that form of the Cmnelidaf 
which is confined to the New World. 

Organization. 

Dentition :»Incisors g, Canine | _ J » Molars ^ ^ » 30. 

The difference between the dentition of the two sub- 
fiimilies of Camelidce, Camelus and Auchonia, appears to 
consist mainly in the absence of the two small pointed 
teeth, which are found in tho interval or ‘ bar’ between the 
canines and the molars in the Camels, from the jaws of the 
Llamas. Thus tho Llamas have four false molars, as tliey 
may be termed, less than the Camels. In other respects 
the dentition of the one is, as nearly as may bo, the denti- 
tion of the other. The following cut exhibits the dental 
arrangement of the Dromeda 'y, and will convey a suffici 
enlly accurate idea of the same parts in the Llamas, if the 
spectator will suppose the absence of the four teeth above- 
mentioned. The difference was considered by M. F. Cuvier 
to be of such small importance, that he has not considered 
it necessary to give a figure of the dentition of Aitchenia, 



Tpelli of DroinoiUry. (R, Cuvier.) 


Baron Cuvier observes, Ihotthe Camels and L/mnas differ 
in many points from the horncfd ruminants. Considered 
as a whole, the head of the former presents a narrower and 
more lengthened muzzle (iin museau plus aminci), a cra- 
nium larger |jn proportion, orbits placed more forward, and 
the edges of those orbits more prominent, in consequence 
of the temples being more sunk. 

In the Llama the bones of tho nose arc short, and their 
extremity notched; their base is slightly enlarged; the 
lacrymal hone is hut little advanced upon the cheek, and 
leaves a wide space between its anterior angle and the 
upper external angle of the nasal bone. It does not cover 
the oi’hitary part of the maxillary bone, but stops above the 
suborbital internal hole; nothing of the Corner is to bo 
seen above the spheno- palatine hole, and a smidl portion of 
me pterygoid internal apophysis scarcely shows itself there. 
'Tim panetal Wies are soon united into a single bone much 
wider than it is long ; the posterior suture of which remains, 
n*v?.rlheless, before the occipital crest. The temporal 
wmg of the postcM-ior sphenoid hone has a descending pro- 
mincnco, and its pterygoid wing terminates in a sharp 
pointy which projects more than that of the pterygoid apo 
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physis. The tympanic bones arc compressed, but project noticed by Cuvier, which peculiarly marV- iho Camefidtet 
very much : the occipital crest is well marketl. viz. the absence of the perforations i|r the transverse ]iro-- 

The true Cciwc/tf, accord ins; t-o the same author, have the cessos of the cervical vertebric for the transmission of ilio 
occipital crest still mttfe marked and the lomplos still more vertebral arteries. 

sunken than they are in the Llatrm, and almost as much In the structure of the stotnach, the Canielidr/* exhibit a 
as they are in the Carnaasiers, The occipito-temporal marked difference from other ruminants. This part of 
suture *ia very much in front of this crOst. The bones of the the organization in the true Camels is explained in the 
nose are of much less width at their buses, and there is a article Camkl; and though doubts have been thrown on 
great space between the small membranous portion which the fact, the stomach of the Llama is formed upon the 
exists nt their angle and the lacrymal hone, which is ex- same peculiar principle as that which governs the develop- 
tremely small on the cheek ; it docs not reach in the orbit ment of this viscus in the Cameh Sir Kverard Home 
even to the edge of the sul>orbital internal hole. There is, as maintains that, though a portion of the stomach of the 
in the Lkma^ a small membranous space between the lacrj'- Llama is, as it were, intendecl to resemble the reservoirs for 
nial, frontal, and palatine bones, which advances to that water in XlviCamfil, these ha vo no dept li, are only super- 
spot by a small tongue-shaped ][X)rtion. The wing of the ficial cells, and have no muscular apparatus to close llunr 
vomer shows a small portion aoove the analogous hole of tnouths and allow the solid food to pass into the fourth 
the spheno-palatine bones. The internal pterygoid apopby- cavity, or truly digesting stomach, without going into these 
sis does not exist except towards the point of the wing i it cells. Dr. Knox, on the contrary, has shown that the real 
does not rise till it roaches the body of the sphenoid bone, differences between the stomachs of the Llama and Carnet^ 
and there is no space between the wing of that bone and are much less than hud been imagined. The truth is, tbalt 
the wing of the palatine bone. in making ubsev\aiums on parts of tliis description, a great: 

In all other respects, as regards the head, the Cameh and deal depends upon the care taken to keep the body of iho 
Llamas offer a singular resemblance. The sockets of the subject in a fi.xed position. Thus we find Mr. Spooner, on 
incisors are smaller than in other ruminants, and the canal the occasion of his reading his noles on the poMt mortem 
anahigous to the plervgo-palatine terminates in tlio palate examination of i\ Dromedary \\vaX, died in the Garden of tlio 
by more numerous holes. The oval hole is bmallor. In- Zoological Society, observing that though he found nothing 
ternally the lloor (plancher) of tlic cerebral cavity is much to adil to the accounts already given by Daubenlon and Sir 
more united than it is in the Dtfcr and the Sheep; the E. Home, the cells of the first cavity in the subject on 
clinoid posterior apophyses form together only one small which he was reading crnitaincd food; and he m'Us there- 
])late ; and the region where the optic nerves are lodged is fore induced to suggest that doubts might he entertained of 
nearly on a level with that of the pituitary gland. the correctness of the generally received opinion, thi*t these 

Tli'c anterior teeth of the Camels exhibit a considerable sacs are destined lo act us reservoirs for fluids, 
diflerenco from those of the other ruinimnla; they have, Upon this, Mr. Owen stated that he also hadRmnd in the 
in tiic first place, both above and below, the first molar, or cells of the stomachs of Llatnus \\\\k\\ he had' dissected 
ratluT false inohir, detached fVom the others, and situated more or less of food ; but ho suggested ihe probability that 
forwards, as we have seen above ; and uhich, from its iso- this might have been foreiMl into them by moving tlio 
lilted ])ositiori and pointed form, puls on the appearance of animal about after deatl), wdien. muscular power- being 
a canine tooth. They have moreover a true canine tooth ahulishc-d, resistance lo ilie admi'-sion of the food' into the 
iinplantod at the anterior border of the maxillary bone, cells would have ceased. He added, that in the instance 
This tooth hccouies in aged subjects developed like the of the which was killed some years since at the Royal 

canine of one of the groat Carnassiers, Lastly they have ColU'ge of Surgeons fthe particulars of the cxamijiaikin of 
a true upper incisive looth implanti'd in the intermaxillary which ha\e been published by Sir E. Home), the cells of 
bone, and this also puts on tl^ form of a canine tooth: the second mid first cavities of the slomacdi were found foi 
llins tlio Camels seem to have in the upper jaw three be filled with water only : in'fh:it case the animal had beeir 
canines on each side. In the lower jaw they have only the kept without drink for three days, was then allowed to> 
eight ordinary incisors ; but bc.^idos that the detached inohu* drink freely, was killed Ihrco hours afterwards, and was. 
performs the oiltce of a canine looth, tlie external incisor opened without being moved from its erect position. Mr., 
has a ]>ointed form, aiul rises to interlock (s'engrencr) Cox, on the same occasion, suggested that the existence of' 
betwuen the upper canine and incisor: thi$ then again re- food in the cells in tho instances referred lo might perhaps, 
prcisenls a emiine tooth, and in the old camel it has the be accounted for by the fact that the animals in question- 
entire appi'iirauce of a strong canine of a Carmiss^ev, hfid been kept for many years in tins country, wliero tliey 

‘ In fhii coniiri lies Cuvier, ‘whilst they have, were at all times provided with w’ater: under these cir- 
like the Camvlsy only five molars in a series, and often even euinstanees a reeeplacle for the preservation of fluid wouh> 
only four below', I do not find the detached anterior inolur, not be called into use; and the cells having therefore* 
or at leiiht I must think that it fulls very early : but the ceased to be applied lo that purpose, the muscular power of 
upper canine aiid incisor, and the external incisor below, their apertures would have been cousHiuently iliminisluvk, 
are disposed as in the Gauielp, and are only more cumpressed Colonel Sykes added, that on examining. In India, thcr 
and trenchant at their edges. In biith those ^ubgenera Iho stuinueli of a Cameh he had found the cells devoid of food, 
lower incisors arc large, .strong, a little unequal, and directed (Zoo/. iVoe., 183*2.) Professor Owen informs us that tho 
forw ards.’ Camel killed at the College of Surgeons had been a long 

The metatarsal and metacarpal bones of tho Cameh and time in England; but the funeiion of thONwatcr-cclls waa 
Llamas avo easily recognised, because they are divided not altered, as the experiment clearly proved, 
higher tlian in the otlicr ruminants and well above the Tlic student, if he be disposed lo doubt ivt all, will have 
articular pulleys. In the Camels the scaphoid and cuboid liis doubts on this point cleared up by ai\ examination of 
l>oues of the tarsus are not soldered, and always remain the parts in tho Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons,, 

distinct. The two edges of the rotatory pulley (poulio prepared by Professor Owen ; and, as this part of the snb- 

rotulienno) of Wvxjfemar are in the Camel nearly equal, as jeet is peculiarly interesting, we proceed to give a description 
in the //og*. In the ruminants generally the ulna is from the pen of that gentleman of (be preparations tlioro 

scarcely more than an appendage lo tlie radius, but the preserved. No, 506 B (Physiol oj^icul Series), is the stomach 

distinction generally remaius marked throughout the length of a foetal Llama {.Auchenia Ulama, Desmarcst). This sin- 
of the bones, though they become soldered by age, us in gulm- form of ruminaling stomach, observes Mr. Owen, is 
the QjCt Deevt and Gazelles .* in other cases the ulna peculiar to the Camel tribe ; it is in some respects simpler 

disappears soon after passing the olecranon, as in tho than that of the horned ruminants, and in others move com- 
Giraffc, and still more in the Camel In the Cameh and tho plicated. Like the slomacli of the small species of Mosrhws 
Llamas iha tuberosities of the upper head of the humerus (No. 554), the p.salfcriuin is loss distiuclly separated 
are not elevated as in the other rumiuantg. Wilh regard tho abomnstis, and at this early period ot existence it ex- 
tothe pelvis, tho Camel has the external aiigUi of the hibits in the Llaimi a similar deficiency of tho charartemtic 
iacluum pointed and without truncation, and the spinal laminm. The reticulum liowever is nuich more eorapKix, 
angle large and rounded; but this last is as much and each of the larger alvecdro being developed into many 
move advanced than tlie other. The posterior front of the smaller ones, a structure partially indicated in tlio rcticu- 
pelvis is enhirgod, and its posterioi border much more like lum of the Goat (No. 5G4), and more strongly marked in 
that, of tho horse; and so it is in the L/awa. {Ommem tliat of the Ox (No.rr464A). There arc moreover two 
Fossiles,) groups of cells developed from the rumen, wdiicli (Inter 

Professor Owen has detected an osteological character, not &om those of the reticulum in being shallower, and being 
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visiUe from without, giving a sacculated character to those orifices of the cells** Mr, Owen further observes that> after 
parts of the paunch. The several compartments of the death, when these contractile parts have cca^d to act, the 
stomach have been laid open in this preparation to show smaller matters contained in Ibo paunch, such aa grains of 
their communications with each other and the character of oats, &c., may pass into these cells; but thoir contents he 
their innc'r surface. The rumen is lined with cuticle, but always foihwl to be chiefly fluid. No. 566 E is the reticu- 
is witoliy destitute of the villi which characterise it in the lum, second cavity, or true water-bag of the Llama. This 
horned ruminants. It is pai-tially divided into two com- cavity, Mr. Owen remarks, is not hned with cuiiclo, m in 
partnumts by a strong fasciculus of muscular fibres, which, the horned ruminants; the Other cliiFerences are pointed 
eoTiimeiuiing on the left side of tlio cardiac orifice, traverses out in the description of Uie following preparation.* The 
the paunch longitudinally. On the right side of this ridge, muscular fibres of two of the larger ridges have been dis- 
about fourteen smaller muscular fasciculi pass off at right sected; they form by no means such powerful fasciculi as 
angles, and these ridges arc conncctod by still smaller in the corresponding ridges of the paunch-colls* The 
fasciculi, running transversely between them at difleront middle fibres in each ridge beeotne tendinous; but the 
disiniices from each other; the quadrangular spaces which lateral fibres continue muscular, and pass off to the difleront 
result from the above arrangement of fasciculi are partly connecting ridges, from which they spread over the entire 
closed by a pi;oduc;tion of the lining membrane, h aving a circumference of the cells, and constitute the second or in- 
circutar nporlurc in the centre of each souare for the tornal muscular tunic of this part of the stomach. On the 
passage of liquids info the cells beneath. The compart- opposite side of the preparation a portion of the oxternul 
incut of the paimcli to the left of the great longitudinal layer of fibres is exhibited. {Catalog^ie^ vol. i.) 
ridge terini nates in two sacculi, at what may be considered We here sec that the structure in this very essential part 
the cardiac extremity. The sacculus nearest the cesopha- of the organization is similar in both the forms of the Ca- 
guij is simple; the ono farthest from it is developed into a melidcp^ and that tlie Llamas of the New World, as well us 
scries of cells, of a smaller size but of precisely similar con* the Camels of the Old World, are provided with the means 
btrucUon to those on the oi)posilc side of the paunch—- a of preserving fluids in cells appropriated to that dllico. 
scries of smaller muscular band^ passing off at right angles Such a provision is consistent wifli the localities and habits 
from the largiM* one, w'hich separates the two sacculi, and of both ; for if the parched deserts wherein the lot of the 
these lesser hands being conneidod by transverse fasciculi, Camel is cast require such a modification of the stomach, 
ill tho inlervuls of which the cells are developed. There- the Llama, whose stronghold is tlio mountain-chain that 
liculum, or water-hag, is laid open, showing that the cells traverses the southern porta of America, and which is found 
arc situated between a series of parallel musc.ulnr fasciculi, high tip on the Andes, often out of the reach of lakes, re- 
as in the rumen ; hut their further subdivision is carried to quires little less. 

a greater extent, and their orifices are not guarded by Mr. Owen, in his interesting paper * On the Anatomy of 
membranous productions, Tho external muscular coat of the Nubian Giratle,* states that tho action of the abdominal 
this cavity is so disposed that its exterior is smooth and parictes in rumination is much stronger in the Camel than 
uniform, and the cells are scarcely visible from without, in the Giraffe; and he observes that it is a singular fact, 
Tho ccciophagus is laid open, so as to show the muscular and one which has not hitherto been noticed, that the 
ridge which traverses it longitudinally, and winds round Carneline Eu7nimmis differ from tho true Ruminunts in 
tho upper pari of the reticulum to terminate at the orifice the mode in which llie cud is chewed, in the Camels 
of I ho psalteriiim. * It is obvious,’ coritiniics Mr. Owen, it is ground alternately in opposite directions from side to 
* that by the contraction of this fasciculus, all coinmunica- side: in the Oxen^ Hheep* AnielopeSt and Deer^ the lower 
iinn between the first two cavities and the ensophagus would jaw is ground against the upper in the same direction, by a 
he cut otr, and tho remiislicatcd food would bo conducted, rotatory motion. Tho movements may be successively 
as in the horned ruminants, into the third cavity, A slighter from right to left, or from left to right, but they are never 
dc.gree of cunlraclion would Ctat off the communication with alternale throughout the *^^maslicatory process, as in Iho 
1 he rumon,tiiid allow the jiassage of fluids direct into the reti- Cameh : and here again, he remarks, in the rotatory 
culiim or water-bag, which probably takes place when the motion of the jaws of the while masticating tho 

Canirl or Llama drinks. A free communication however cud, we have evidence of its aflinily to the horned rumi- 
fiubsists between the Nvator-bag and paunch. A porcupine’s nants. {Zool, Trnw^., vol, ii. Cominunicated Jan. 1838.) 
quill is passed through the oblique canal lending to the With regard to external characters, wo have, both in the 
third cavity ; this cavity in tho Camel is a small sacculus. Llamas and the Camels, the long nock and comparatively 
disbnet from and intervening between the reticulum and small bead, and the prolonged moveable upper lip, deeply 
psalterium: it is not so dislinct in the Llama; but on a fissured vertically ; tve miss, in both, the naked muzzle, and 
cloi'O iuspertiun, the inner membrane nearest the orifice find the apertures of the nostrils mere fissures capable of 
above mentioned may be seen to be produced into ridges, being shut at pleasure. The dittbrences in the dentition 
which arc (irrangod ill a reticulate or alveolar forui; and as have been already noticed : and though we look in vam 
n similar structure is more distinctly observable in the for the humps of tho true C.inieU on the backs of the Llamas, 
Canud, this cavity was considered by Daubenton as the true yet there is, according to Mu’ina, a conforinatiou in the 
analogue of the reticulum, and the water-bag as a peculiar latter resembling that excrescence, and consisting of an 
siiiier uddilion. The remainder of the stomach in thefijctal excess of nutritious matter, in the shape of a thick coal of 
Llama may he seen to form one elongated continuous cavity, fat under the skin, which is absorbed as a compensation 
bent upon itself at its lower third without ruges or laraiiiiB, for occasional want of food. The most mwked difference 
the Uitter being afrerwards developed at the cardiac half of appears to exist in the structure of the feet ; and this differ- 
tlus cavity. The pylorus is a small transverse aperture cnce is, as we shall presently fico, demanded by the several 
protoctod by a large oval protuberance. The duodenum is localities and habits of the two groups. No structure can 
considerably dilated at its commencement. No. 566 Cox- be imagined more admirably contrived for the support and 
hibitj^ a small portion of the stomach of an adult Llama, passage of an animal over arid sands than the clastic pad 
febowing the canal which passes along the upper part of the which forms the sole of tho Camel’s foot, and on which the 
rci ionium, and conducts the ruminated food from the OBso- conjoined toes rest 

phagus to tho third cavity. The ia«>ciilar fibres of the But tho probbim to he solved was tho adaptation, in an 
greater ridi>c, forming the npiicr boundary of this canal, arc animal of generally similar structure, of a foot to ibo exi- 
displaycd : homc of tlio fibres wind roiuul the aperture of goncies of the case. The pad which connects the toes of 
iho thud cavity, wbilt; others return and pass into the lesser the Camel iKiUeath would have afforded no very sure footing 
ridge. It s th»*‘.f: Uii tc;- fibres obscive.- Mi. Owen, which, to an animal destined to climb tho piocipiccs of the Andes; 
by a forcible contriuriiun, draw up the orifice of the third and we accordingly find, in XhotLlasnai toes with strong and 
cavity towards the cardia, and close llie communication curved nails, completely separated from eaoli other,^ and 
between the oesopliagiis aud water-bag. The commence- eaoli defended by its own pad or cushion, so as t > present 
ment of the reticulum, analogous to the third or supernu- the most perfect modification of the parts with a view to 
merary cavity in the Cami.-l, is kept distendiMl by a bristle, firm progrcs^sion, either in ascent or descent, whilst there is 
No, 566 D is a portion ol‘ the greater group of cells from 
the pauiu-h of an adult iiatria. The cuticle which lines 
the.s© cells is linru 'J down, and the subja^ mJt ruembriiiie 
removed, to ohow the niusculav fibres of Llie larger fuscicuU, bean 
and also tlio.se of llui lesser connecting bands, which are 
distinctly muscular, and evidentiv calculated to close t^^ i ioi/X?! 


7. * portion pf Dm rntk*nluni, or wntcr-t)air. of « Cimio! 

•u'f athfuiPlly U:e iKHur« ol' ila linin'; njcmbran',*, und ilnu llio inii«‘r 
this cix'ity Is n td'crt'tinK AtwjHnnfir iSnir ato. 'Ih!» mi'mbnuM 
iium ono of tlm jtrujiUT no<l from stnnei of the lom'it LNtaU», 
iio musciilAiity of tliese yarl* ami Out iiorui oi Oia libres buuonto 
ns in thu Llaikia, in lh<; lar^'Ot {Cut.} Set;, further, CnMfiii, 
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nothing in tbo calculated to impede great rapkUljr 

upon comparatively plain ground. 
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Foot of liluma ; willi th« bKjo on. 

N ATITRAL H 1 STORY. 

Considerable doubt is still entertaiued as to the number 
of spui'ios belonging to the gcuth Auchmia, and we shall 
ondeavour to tvaco some of the accounts given, beginning 
with some of the earlier historians and zoologists, and con- 
tinuing the irujuiry down lo tlio j)rescnt time. 

The Spaniards, when th(*y conquered South America, 
found the Dama, which scorns to have been the only beast 
of burthen possessed by the natives, to whom il likewise 
gave food and raiment ; for the flosh was eaten by them, 
and the hair or 'wool was woven into cloth. We cannot be 
suriuTsed that so useful an animal should have been called 
by the conquerors a sheep, especially wlien we rocolieot the 
(|ualitio3 of its flesh and of its wool ; and accordingly wo 
find the Llamas described as sheep by the earlier Spanish 
writers. Thus, Augustin dc Zarate, treasurer- general in 
Peru in 1544, in his account of the conquest, speaks of tlie 
Llama, as it was observed in the mountains of Chili, as a 
sheep of burthen. He says that in siluiitions where there 
is no snow, the natives, to supply the want of water, fill the 
skins of sheep with that Iluid, and make other living 
sheep carry the skins; for he I’eiiiarks that these Peru- 
vian sheep are largo enough to serve as beasts of bur- 
then. Do Zarate evidently had the eye of a zoologist, 
for he says that these sheep resemble the camel in hliupe, 
though they have no hump. He states that they can 
narry about a hundred pounds or more, that the Spaniards 
Ubcd to ride them, and that their rate of travelling was 
four or five leagues a^day. His description appears to 
ho that of an oye-witnes^ and boars upon it the impress of 
truth. When they arc tired, says Du Zarate, they he down, ' 
mid the load must he taken off, for neither beating nor help 
will make them get up. Their weariness is muuifustod in a 
very disagreeable way when a man is on one of ibem ; for 
our author says that if the beast is pressed on under such 
ciroucnstances, it turns, its lieail and disehaigeB its saliva, 
whioh has a bad odour, into its rider's face. He speaks of 
them as of groat utility and profit to their mastere, praises 
then- good and fine wool, particularly that of the species 
named paccti^ which have very lonjg fleeces, and shows that 
their keep costs little or nothing, either in money or trouble ; 
for they are satisfied with a handful of maize, and are able 


to go. for four or five iays without water. He declares that 
their flesh is as well-flavoured os that of a fat Castilian 
sl^eon, and notices the public shambles for tb© sale of it 
in ell parts of Peru then iVoquented by these animals. 
But. he remarks, this was not the case on the first arrival 
of the Spaniards ; fiur when an Indian killed a sheep at f Imt 
time, his neighbours came for what they wanted, and then 
another Indian w'ould kill a sheep in liisturn. 

The Llama soon found it.s way to Europe ; for we find, in 
the * leones Animalium ’ (Gesner, &c.), a figure of one with 
a collar round his heck, led by a man, appamntly his keeper. 
This figure is by no means badly executed, and is given ns 
the Aliocamelm of Scaliger, who speaks of it as an aniinnl 
Mn terra G igan turn * (Patagonia probably), with the head, 
the ears, and the neck of a mule, the body of a cnniel, and 
the tail of a horse: ^Quamobrem exCamelo et aliis compo- 
situm *A\\t>Kani)\op appellavimus.’ Tbo figure, it appears, 
was taken from a print, with the following account: — ‘Jri 
the year of our J-ord 1558, on the 19th day of June, this 
wonderful animal was brought to Middlcburgh (Mittel- 
burgum Selandim), having never before been scon by tho 
princes of Germany, nor recorded by Pliny nor other antioiit 
writers. They said it was an Indian Sheep from Piro (pev- 
Iraps Peru), a region nearly six thousand miles distant from 
Antwerp.* Then follows the description, from wdhch it 
may be plhered that the animal was either a browm Llama 
or a pied onO. The neck is stated to have been \erv white, 
‘cygnoo coloic cundidissimum,’ and the body rufous, ‘ru- 
fum aut puniceum.* 

John do Lad (fill., Leyden, 1633) appears to have col- 
lected most of the Spanish authorities up lo bis lime. Ho 
quotes Garcilaso as saying that the domestic animals of tho 
Peruvians are of two kinds, the greater and the less ; wdiich 
the Peruvians, as a common name, call Llama, that is. cuttle 
or sheep (pecudes) ; thus the shepherds say Llama michec. 
They cull tho greater cattle (majiia pecus) Ilnamicu-lhwia^ 
on account of its similitude lo the wild animal which is 
named JlmmacUt aud from winch it differs in colour only; 
for the domestic Uamas (domcsticum pecus) iiro tbund of 
various colours, like the horse ; but the wiltl Llama is only 
of one colour, like (diestnut. The gmater kind have a great 
resemblance to a camel, except that they want the Jntmp, 
and are not so largo. The small kind (minus pecus) they 
call Paco4lama^ and this is only fed for its flesh and its 
wool, whtcli is the bc.^t and longest, as il is uneipml to tho 
carrying ol I urthens. 

Do Lad then turns to Acosta. ‘Peru,’ says the latter, 

‘ has nothing bdier or more useful than its cattle, which 
our countrMnen call Peruvinn sheep, but which the Peru- 
vians, lh tlieir tongue, name Llama i for they bring largo 
profit, and are kept for next to nothing (vilissimo uUtur). 
These cattle furnish the natives w'ilh wool for iJieir vest- 
ments, like our sheep, and arc used by llnnn as beasts 
of burthen. There is no necessity for shoeing them, 
guiding them by a rein, or feeding them with cats; 
for these animals serve ihou* master gratuitously, being 
content wdth the wild herbs which they meet with every- 
where. There ore two kinds (species) — one whi<di is woolly 
and called Paco by the natives, tlie otlier covcrcfl with a 
slight fleece (villis levibus) only, and nearly naked, w'heticc 
it IS more lilted for carrung hiirtliens, called Quanaco, 
They are rather larger thin sheep, but less than heifers, 
with a long neck like ihe camels, lofty leg's, and a compact 
body: the colour is various, for some are white, some black, 
some brown, and some piebald (vcrsicolores), which they 
call Moromori. Their flesh is good, although rather gross 
(spissior), but that of the lambs is much the best and the 
most delicate ; but they are rarely killed, because they arc 
of by far gi'catcr use as beasts of burthen, and their wool 
serves for making cloth. This wool the barbarians clean, 
spin, and weave into garments; but il is of two sorts, one 
coai’&er and more common, wliicli they call HaviucAi, the 
other finer and more loose (ahsolutior)* which they cnll 
Cvmbi (according to Garcilaso, Comfit ; from this last they 
weave various curtains and Itangings (aulca et peristromnla) 
of most elegant workmanship, which last a long time, and 
in splendour do not yield to silk ; nay, what is wonderful 
for barbarians, they are so neat in their weaving that tho 
elegance is nearly equal throughout, nor is the web or woof 
ever apparent. The antient Peruvian monarchs kept u)) 
many works for Weaving Cunfihi^ the principal artificers in 
which lived at CepachieVi, on the banks of the lake Titicaca. 
These wools they dyed with the juice of various herbs, 
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according the natui-o of the vroi-k required. But most of 
the Peruvian barbarians are cunning in this weaving, and 
have in their liuts instruments adapted for the art; and 
from these sheep they draw most of the necessaries of 
human life. By far the greatest use of these animals how^ 
ever is in carrying burthens ; for sometimes 300, sometimes 
a drove of 1000, carry various articles of merchandise, skins 
of wine, chocolate (cocara), maize, C'hunno, atid quicksilver 
to Potosi and the other mines and towns,’ Acosta then 
speaks of ihoir employment in conveying silver from Potosi, 
&c., and observes that he has often wondered how droves 
of these animals, sometimes consisting of 1000, sometimes 
of two only, and not unfrequently laden with 3000 bars or 
plates (luminm) of silver, worth 3000 ducats, should make 
their way, accompanied by a few barbarians only, who 
direct ihcni, and load and unloadiheir burthens, and hardly 
nl tended by one or iwo Spaniards, passing the night in the 
nir aiid without a guard, — and that so safely that a bar 
is scarcely ever missed, such is Iho security of travelling in 
Peru. ‘ The burthen of each beast,* continues Awsta, 
‘amouiius to 100 and sometimes 100 lbs., which they carry 
liirce, or at the most four, leagues a-day, according to the 
length of the journey. But their lofidcrs know their sta- 
tions, where food and water foi: their cattle abound: licic 
they pilch their louts, and unload their beasts. When 
however they have only ono day’a joiitney to make, the 
Llamas ai e able to bear a load of eyen 200 lbs., or to move 
forward as many as eight or ten leagues. These animals 
rejoice rather in a cool than in a fervid temperature, and 
therefore they are propagated immonsely in the mountains, 
whilst they fail in the plains, on jaccounl of the too great 
heat. The bald sheep Tcalvum pecus), or Guanacoos are 
of a fawning (vornile) and gcnlle aspect; often, as they 
walk along, they «lop and regard the paasers-by without any 
expression of fear or pleasure, so attentively with erected 
neck, that it is diiUcult to abstain from laughter; sometimes 
they are so suddenly terrified, that they run off to the 
mountain precipices with the greatest swiftness, so that it 
is necossaiy to .siioot them to save their loads. The P€ncoc.s 
also become so enraged .somoinnes or are so wearied with 
their burthens, that they lie d(»wn with Ihcir burtheiLS, and 
cannot be made to rise either by threats or blows; whence 
a proverb has arisen, and stubborn or obstinate men are 
said to be //rtpaoa/o.y. For this there is no bettor remedy 
than for the conductor to stop and sit down by tho animal, 
until by hi« blandishments ho prevails on the animal to ris,c 
spontaneously.* 

It further appears thui the Llamas arc subject to scab, 
called by tho ‘ barbarians* which is rleadly not 

only to the animal which has Ukori but spreads by con- 
tagion among the /lock, so that almost the only remedy is 
iraniediotely to bury the diseased animal, Qarcilaso how^ 
over mentitms other remedies ; the most powerful is stated 
to be a very simple one, namely, anointing the affected parts 
with lard (adipe suilla). The price of a Llama varie.s in 
difforenl provinces; but the ‘ baibai'ian ’ who |)osse6sos two 
or three is considei'ed satficionliy rich, Garcilaso adds 
tliat tho Peruvians, before tho arrival of the Si>aniauls, did 
not milk their /locks, which give that secretion ver) spa- 
ringly, and only in sulficient quantify for their )ouiig; 
licit her did they make cheeses of their milk. 

Do Laet then proceeds to slate, that bosses these domes- 
tic herds, IVu produces certain wild animals which are not 
easily In be seen in other parts of the Now World, except in 
lln‘ neighbouring country of Chili. Some of these are 
called (juiumnn or }Jufinaim, from a similitude to w'hich iho 
doTiic^tic kind'* obtained the same name. The flesh of tbeso 
is good. occoHliiig to Garcilaso, but not so good as that of 
the domestic Hmnticu Llmmit. The males keep a look out 
on the higbesi lulls, whilst the females are feeding in the 
yalloNs^; and when the former ob^erfo, the approach of men 
from afar Vlic> neuTh almost like a horse, to warn tho 
f(Mo:»kjs. • If ilic men come nearer, they flee, driving the 
fciiiiile'i bedhro them. The vyool of these is short and rough, 
but it is riotwiihfttaiuhn;' used by the ‘ boi'liariahs * for mak- 
ing cloth. These aniniuls luo taken ih anaxea pti nooses. 
Oiheit* again are culled ricuiias: these are riet Very unlike 
goats, excijpt that they inivc no horns, and are larger, and 
are of a leonine colour m* more ruddy t. Ihc.so live in, the 
biglicsl mouniMUJ i and groves, and love the colder regions, 
but espeeially the scMtudes which the PcAiviails des^ba^te. 
by tho common name of Punuf; mother are they annoyed 
by snow or frost, but are rather xccrerae*d thereby Tney 


go m flocks, and run most swiftly. Such is their timidity, 
that at the sight of men or wild boasts they hurry in- 
stantly into inoccessible or hidden fastnesses. There were 
formerly a groat number of these animals here, but they 
are now bec/ome much more rare on account of the promis- 
cuous licence in hunting. Their wool is very fine, and like 
silk, or rather like the wool of the Beaver, and the natives 
deservedly estimate it highly ; for besides other properties, 
it is also said to resist the heat and impart coolness, whence 
it is especially used for caps. Next to these come the 
Tariff as or TaruoaSt which are larger and more swift than 
the Vicunas, and of a more burnt colour, with pendulous 
and light ears : they rarely collect in herds, and generally 
wander about the precipices singly. Garcilaso says that 
these are a species of deer, but less than those of Europe. 
They wore innumcrablo in the time of the Yncas. so that 
they entered tho very towns ; nor was there any deficiency 
of their fawns and does. Thus for De Laet, who says tliat 
all these animals produce bezoar stones, of which those of 
the Pacocs and Giumacoes arc the smallest and lowest in 
estimation, whilst those from the Vievnas are rather hirf’cr 
and better, and those of the Toru^as the best of all. 

We now turn to ;,Hc*rnandcz, We find in the Roman 
edition (fob 16.51) a figure of the ^ Pdou Ichiall OqktUi^ 
Ovis IVruviann,* W'ith a description. Both figure and 
description leave no doubt that the brown Llama is iho 
aiiimul represented. There is a very long commentary, well 
worth the attention of the curious reader. Of this ‘ Ar^ps 
.sive Ocis Pertwiana^^ two kinds are inontiouod : the first 
like the animal roprcsenied; the other small and htunlcd 
(parvac ot jiygm.Tre), with .short legs, but strong and able to 
carry domestic burthens, such as W'alcr, corn, iic. Another 
kind, the Ptwns, arc stated not to be so corpulent. In the 
catalogue of Hernandez the Pdon Ichiatl OfiiiitU h called 
Perm' c/m tL 

Maregravo gh*es a figure of tbo long-wooled and larger 
Llamay under the niinio of Ovi’Camelus^ In some parts it 
is not bad ; dn others, the muzzle and fore* feet for lustance, 
it is monstrous. Ho says that the larger kind of G/u-a/wc///.? 
is called /lico. His description is worth consulting; and 
he says, among olhor stalemenls, that they bore tho cuia of 
these ‘sheep,* and run ropes tbrough them, by which ihoir 
masters manage them and load them where they please. 
He then gives another fij^re, much belter executed than 
the other, of a second species, which is nearly naked iii 
regard to fleece, and is only covered by a liglit and .^burt 
one (culvurn pecus of De Laet?); and sujs that it partly 
resembles a camel and partly a doer, so that it might be 
well called in Greek Elaphocarnelus. 

We gather then from these and other early writers, that 
there \v<?rc throe kinds of thr.sc animals, Guanacocs or //«- 
anacoss, Pacoes, and J'tcwms, the lorm Llama being appli- 
cable to each of them, and merely signifying cattle or slioep, 
but these kinds are by no means clearly tlefined. ‘ Until 
the last half century,’ says Mr. Bennett, ‘ the great nmjorily 
of nulurahsls, including Ray, Klein, Bri-sson, and Linmeus, 
concurred in reducing llnmi to two species, the Llama or 
Guanaco, commonly used as a beast of burthen, and tho 
iW(> or VicufTnUy ciillivated for its flesh and its wool. Of 
lliisoptniou was Buffon when he wrote the history of tho 
Llama and the Pa«o; but the obacrvaiioii of living speci- 
mens of the Llama and the Vicugna, and the coniminucu- 
tions of the Abbe Beliardy on the -eubjeet, induced him 
afterwards to admit the latter animal ivs a third species 
dhstinct from the preceding. In this he was followed 
l)y Molina, who, in his ‘ Natural History of Chili,* seuaruLed 
ukso the Guanaco, and added a fifth species, the TIueqnc. 
or Chilian sheep of the older authors. Gmelin, Shaw, and 
almost every suosequent compiler, have adopted these five 
species without examination, giving to them such syno- 
nyms as they could pick up almost imlisc rim i mite ly from 
the writers on the natural hist or v of AmcriiMi, and thus 
creating a mass of confusion which it would he belli vain 
and useless to attempt to unravel.* {Gardens and Mena- 
gerimiftke Zoolo^cal Society^ 

Pennant gives as species Iho Llama, tho Jlcuna, tho 
Pdea, the Gumctcf), ana iho Chilihueque, but gives figures 
of the ftrst tvi^i only. 

M. F. Cuvier makes the number of species llirce— the 
Llarn.% /lie Paco, and the Vicuna; M. Lesson gives the 
same,; Dr. Fischer records the same three and a fourih, 
Aiichmia Armana (Chilibueque) as doubtful. In his ad- 
denda et emendanda he notices L. Huanaca (Auchenia 
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Llamas may be in great measure gathered from the de- 
scriptions pf the Spanish writms a&ve given, Xu a wild 
state they keep together in berd^* sometimes of one or two 
liundi'ed, feeding on a sort rushy grass or reed called 
whkdi grows on the moantidins, anuC it is soldi never drink- 
ing whjep they hove sutficient green herbagia^ They resort 
to a particular spot to drop t^eir dungt which a go^ deal 
resembles that of a goat, shee|i, or girafe, a bohit which ia 
often fatal to them from betraying their haunts. ' Modern 
observers have noticed camfbl look-bUt that they keep, 
and the rapidity With which they flee, tlien turn to gasa, and 
again swiftly gallop oft Molina says that the Guanacoes 
leiwe the mountains, where they passed the ar^mer, at the 
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. <«t ^a\ts not yot been f^tieed to the domeulic state; the 
< i^oetnous mulUplieo^h of the Llama and the Guanaeo 
i Save not produced in (iiw natives the hahite of the 
life.* These multitudes are already lessened, at^ twfoftn 
iUelf will probablyVere.bng' he extinct. Ovilisatieii hat 
brought With it the mtihiaTs Of the Old Contutent. The 
horse and the* mule have almost eniitete eupe)f|ieded the 
Llamas as iieasts of burthen, and the shw end the geat, in 
'groat measure, as contributors to the Ihod mild :faiment of 
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Pecoro, and makes GlciJ^ end Pctcoi species of that genus, 
Come/Mr Is fo^^wed 

Pennant also arranges, the hlama and jRacos, &c.., under 
hts gouus C^melt which is placed between the Mush and 
the^(i;ir. 

GmeTin retains the LUinean arntt'gement, adding three 
(so called) species to those recorded by Linntcus. 

Cuvier places the great genus Cutmlus at the head of 
the makes it oemsist of the Camels properly 

so called and ih» Ziauius(Aucbenm), Catiwlus is followed 
by df(.>scd^. 

Mr. Gray makes liis subfamily C<anelinat the third of his 
fhmily l/ovidor, consist oi CcMidus and Auchenlcu , ^ 

M. Lesson arranges the Llamas as the Uiird genus of , fits 
the. twb^first being Canielm and Mericoth^^m* 
lliis third and lost genus is imtnediately succeeded by tlie 
Moschin&jss* 

|>r, Pi^her> foUowing Linnmus, places Vamelus ut the 
hw of the JPscmx; that geniiiit is wllow^ by Jjma; and 
Lmna}mMosc^f 

Mr. Swainsdn^jCl saS) makes the * Sdipedes^ single-hoofed 
quadrupeds,* his hfih tribe of^ Ungumeif consist of the 
genera CamettUf Auehenia, and Hquu^, 

Mr. Ogdby UdSe) gives (ho Cktnielidas ais the first family 
of the order Rtminmiia, with the following characters 

Fanou L Camelidtn. 

Feei subbis0ulcate» <^lfous beheathi toeS diiftinct at the 
the lolej no spuVlbtts hc«)&, no horusvf^ofeor 

'.V 

WSth a oAtVoma,* the i^er 


m 


whose fi] 

' ' ‘Ifwiairfe 

m 

\ A none, 

/■' ,;#ocfdiydiheA'moveiMe. 
r r.^ . divided. " ^ '' 

* ^ ‘ • ' ■ ' ^ 

Tedta, twp. . , > 

•ite 'teil'.iftjt* 'flbrt tl^ ClfU^tilbUi , jUik , 
;v i(Uievii«]r iroiiU «ul to ' 

-nAi*Htolj| filtoh MjaiSUbWadMi^M AWa. 

TllllHtipIMPrilpCOn^^ IM’WMipf ' 













vflW* ■-•IwW 

^A .n^umiiM^, 

lt<\'‘* j m‘. «t>l».M'lk ' 


Btly 

ir'l>1^i|,;t 

ut aaumg 

obinnijiViQ fiiftiteb 
. :io 

iVplfi CMblwbnoil) of 
ai^b«i)»^fi>rii»,.ii) 


;«lM,Wi,;iHcll,' 

‘W“‘ 

te; 0, 

ttottipspf ii intar^imi 
Zfam^9, tirhioti K&*0^iin 

of Macft[ueAent(L .. .. , 

l^rsB in thifi, form present the tfumo 
6l:;^lld holes for the vertohral arterten in l^o- 

0(98^ as in the Uamaa( nilA CaliiMilte* : (0#jeii.) 

T(km(: 
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LLANDAPF. 

Llandilo 
^££<ANDOVBRV y 
' ' LLAmLhX. 

titAms. „{P^A)IN8.1 w;, ': ■ 

LLANHWST? [Dnmxtam^) ' 

LO, ST., a town in France, capital ef tbc:'^ap|«^ent of 
Manche, 102 miU?8W<?st hy pcafth of in a atraight 
line* 

Oien 

therj , , , ,.. - 

t>r open space.' There are ropji* parish chwreHoSk of which 
that of Nritre Dame is the ptiaoji|iat The phureh of St» 
Croix is in the NiEa'man stylo, of whh^h U is eonsidereil to 
he^c best prosoryotl. epeeiniott in France. Tlie prefeet’a 
oi4k« ^tcly ereetcNdb ihetown-baU, the cotirte of laW, and 
11]^ prison, arc the^^ef public buildings. The population, 
in^|83i, wtpi g];i)4 mr the town, or 8421 fbrtho Whole eom* 
hihne ; in 1830 it was 8003, for the Commune;' showing an 
inprfsose in five years of 044» about sovea and*u half 
b^u; The chief iwaphfkelfiw IWN® of line Wbolleii cloths, 
SPi druggets, ano^wociiloW bed-ticks, calloo, 

^%iid tape; woofien and bo^on yatni leather, eommoB 
“ ^ ^ “ -^1* Thtrti are tWji^uwties in tbo 
s chief trade li ia the ’mberinanul^^ 


le; portion of hnnt^^, ^ir' 
r. Of calcareoad i, 

readUy rendered i \ 


.lone, 

;!iot %ik 

t k jeittrf 

dAahd iM ^ sand are pneventoa farming a 
iWartaiit; Which i^ld hajdeu tooreSrfilg^hhdpreSKeiM! the iii* 
tfertotrom reachinigrthe roots*, Giasf kWmaallow 
of ^ wbfeh acl^Sh prorninmu a 

jj. almost- uhhfoi-sally 


^ . . .. . . uhaMt to those sofls in 

wl»kh;.it dbes;i^b4 Siilohiidv methel^taandy or argtllaceous, a 
ba^'OVetil^t^ produced*' 

:imetiassBte^!^t% in the 

h»jiidgh]Mi^bil4^ soil 1^^ the growth of 

wheat is botnpOsod of equal poriionii of fine sand, clay, and 
chalk, what grounds this is assilncmd, does not appear 

very clear.. Tbe^oatop the natural^qjiittive of any climate, 
the grt^iter nrqpCrti^ of sand is redhjfed to make a fertile . 
lomml ahid ihe igfbaw thovproponroiv of humus, the less 
sand will he reqah^ to teti|per ihe^fay. The analysis of 
soib known to be extremely iertile gives a very gi'cal diflfer- 
enee in the proporhi^s of the different, earths. 

In the chmaie Of 'Bnglatia the spil wtiich is generally 
piefert»d for ouUiyat^ W,a light tJian heavy ; 

^lAhdf one-lhird clay, and 

it is land 


at least half of Whteh f^^ 

^e rest chalk. fiuchl|i|i^:,-r 

which will produce eve^^^ 

cttttivated on sandsdr it i« hot' too stiff fbr carrots 
. ... . - ' 'andbean?. It is 



diid iron jrabaih, 
urhoo4 : The chi 


incm, U3U butiw^i Cider, 


ille, horses, 
Ih the 


^a ihoati«» pL-,^ 
^ The arr^fe 

, ^o^IjOA' ■ ‘ ■ 

the m-^ 

in low 
■ seldbU^",. 



and turnips, and hot too 


of most Imy cultivation^ at id| year, provided 

the subsoil he sound, ||d vUol too retentive of water. It 
requires otHy to be occ^halty recruited with manure, to 
restore to it ;the humus which ybgetatipn has consumed, and 
to be kept fireo from Uie wecj^ which naturally spring up in n 
all fertile soilt. All attempts th impren'e the nature of a 
spir should have Ibr their ofijeci the bringing it' to a state 
of loam, by tlie addition of thoec^: eubstahcbs which are 
deficient. If thersS is too ihuch clay, chalk and sand may 
bo added* or a portion of the clay may be colcined by burn- 
ing, in order .to destroy its attraetloh for water, and tlius act 
the ptyrt of sand in forming tho Ic^m. Limestone or calca- 
reous sand and gravel are still moreblBcaoious for this pur- 
pose : they not only correct too groat porosity, or too great 
tenacity, but also act chemically oh the organic matter in 
the soil, rendarmg the humusi muble, and fit to bo taken 
up by the roots oTplonts. If there is too much sand, marl 
eomposed of clay and cbidk is the remedy, Qood loams 
require much less tilla^ than stiffer soils, and will bear 
more stirring to clean ibem than sands. Hence they are 
cultivated more eeonoiidcally, and more easily kept Aoe 
from useless weeds ; . while tho produce is more certain and 
abundant They .eah be impregnated to a higher degree 
with enriching mqhures, without of crops. 


or of too great an khui 
grain. For aiti^idkl^ 
all tho graasci ~ 
on a dryoy wjd 

condUiOh 

tured on thmmvlhji^ the wln^ fiiiiti ^ 
snow on the^riObhA If there shbnla 
liom no soil^ia'hd^ suited tbit t||Keb« 
of gravel; er^evohif tlis.auhs4l(Mt^ 


aL^b'dapen^ of tho . 


ui^eMtaming 
thn soH and sa ^^ ^ 
gxprbis it, wpaid paim 
A loauiys*^iNiuk«^‘ " 


adb^|:t>iropor : 
they are 
^ ' 'liable 
itoau tis' depos- 
it there is 
/..j3i^U#’'0f’ irriga- 
an a bed 
Ifsufficient 
, J Uetweem 
^;Wy properly 

i‘ 

|ih' Wrt than 
to thb process 
verted 


dbi^ in tfie soil is 

tlAt part of lint w«aion 
esLygbn Aotti,,tlia ahi and 
* " jifhich is to 


tho water from i 


^ » ibittUle 
t «be 


,_|d» in to tlieir 

'into vege- 

tbo greatect 

to «n (booo, 1*^, viw fhnsa ; fye the r,!^ of 




>»* 

apparent > 
who have ^ had 
eultiyetion, 
ly guess* trlS 
'i^oo 



lo its intrinsm value: 
the rent of Jtnbiher, 
ipe m the soil is v«^ tilling. 
. ekperlB^oe' of the expense of 
of certain 1^ can 
^ pf ^ : hilt a stranger 
•ffphopTtiiWiousthat^ 
' 1*2 



striing6r*o0ii)ing to taW i diStrict w'jlhoftijmir^ 

altDiojstlnvwittbJy deceS¥^; Whv «WlW 4 ^^ttte value of d j hy 

60 ^.'iiiiiikmiried as njadily ai tW oF«toy ortlola of cot<h 
If ihfifre Uere eertairt i^oirtiii df it would 

bf'WV Wt ih this thd tbdory of ^Hculturo i» ^Voft 0 ty dofl* 

A man^guossi^ at the qualities of land by the colour* 
the; fteling, and other unoerioin signs; it seldom or nover 
iO^rs to ft fKmer to oxahtine the (somjionent parts of a «eil, 
by merely diffusing a ^rtion in water, ainl testitijg th«ii^ep07 
offtj—much less to coimM>und artificial soilsi, ana ‘Oolitt|ttre 
them with those foun'd'^ the fields.* Yet evOry gdraener 
can prepare sods suited' tb different plants, find make loams 
of all dcgi’ijcs of richness or eousistenOOi Itt uU those it Will 
be found that send, clay, chalk, and dobayud VegtHable sub- 
stnnooH, ill various proportions, are 'the chief Ingredientsv 
If there/'orc these arc found in tt natural loam, we may 
safely coiicliido that {t will be equally prodhtetive, and the 
deficicney of any one ingrediqnt may be supplied artifi- 
cially. 'hiis wotdd.bb going rationally and scientifically to 
work ; anil the resulf tl'ould b<fa move' certain and satisfac- 
tory practice of husbandry. 

It might be an huercsting and highly useful inquiry to 
ascertain the effect of the qpntact <«f various kinds of earthy 
moistened with w»atcr, in exciting galvauiO action, which no 
doubt greatly inffucncCjji the chenticftl affinities of the e!e- 
inents hum \rhich the pkuts derive their increase. It is a 
Kiihject which has sctii'cely ever beeii noticed, and we would 
strongly reouinmend sdenliftO expeviments in this branch 
of vegetable pliysiologyh ^ 

LOAN GO, oh the west coast of k the most north- 

ern of the four countries or iUstric^)^hicli are said to have 
aiiticntly c.austituted the kingdom of Omgo, as explained 
m the uriicles Congo, Angola, and Bbngukla. In the 


‘W0:i'Ai 


l|ff rsl-mentioned of these articles tltere is an enumoration of 
*tho chief authorities from which we derive our information 
reimeotiiig all these countries. 

Loango extends along the coast from Cape Lopes Oon- 
salvo in 0® 44' lat. to the river Cong^'^ or Zaire, which 
separates it fium Congo in about 6® S, lat. 'fo tho north 
it is said to be bounded by Gabon, or J^>ngo, and to the 
4iast by the country called Mokoko, or Anziko. Pi^afetta, 
on tho infoitnation of Duarta Lopox, extends its limits into 
the interior about ^OO miles from the coast. 

According to Olferd Dapper, Loango, or Loangego, as he 
writes the hkme, was atiUently only one of the d^i visions of 
tho territory ptx)perjy so calico, others being Mayomba, or 
Majumba, Kilongo, Piri, and Wansi. Other oaily accounts 
describe the principal provinces of the kingdom of Loango 
as being Loangivi, Loangomongo, Kilongo, and Piri. To 
Umse othera add Gobbi, emd other tlistricts, 

Lonngo, the capital town, called by tho natives Banra 
Ldangirt, is in the province of the same name, which occu- 
pies the south-western angle of tho country. It stands in 
a largo plain, at the distance of tlit'oe miles from the Sea. 
It is described Wh b;^ BaUol and Dapper, and the latter 
also gives an engraved iwprofientation of it. Here, among 
other buildings is or was attached to the royal palace the 
dwelling of the ki^’s wiVe^ stated to be five hundred in 
number. Tito retiring king in Battel's time (ldb9— 1607J 
hud four hundre4>^hiljfpen« , s- 
Another aocioufit giVbe the king seven thousand wives, 
one of whom o(^upfei a position, having, 

it is affirmed, the tight public con- 

duct of the king, end of lakihg h» il}b if he refuse to obey 
lier commands. May^ tiUhougli married to the king* sho 
may choose any other man i&i&ple&aei A»r her lover, ahd all 
tho childiea slie producea are etill- aecouinted of <*he Wood 
royal. At the same time it is death for her be 

surprised in th0 enrbra«»ss of another woman; 7^ 
privileged lady is nomiiieteijt bf M« Mog' him«<df m tw 
post she fills, and is knowtt 
Tho govoriiuiciit, dilmV' 
the hatbtrotls tribes of tl4 

species of despotism, mm 8$»il!eaid 
Loango are believed by their su^mste le 
tbatUio (iUosby^which they aie 
have that sigmlcatian iu the laivgUiic of 


particular, they are baid to have iWfii^rnl „ 
rm fipm tbcsky;{ aodthhiwbefbl prerogative .. 
owy y«?ai; on the Uissir subject^ 

■ ‘'bnetoaSfloh vrlmn Battel 

ehbwe^^Mi ou ^eanemocm of 

his throne* ^id $ui 



h M^ierful 'pipshi^f enlhusiasw : Tho; 
tBiffly is the^ iing’s next el tot Wtoer^ovvif ho too no 
br^ia,1he'o}de§t sOnVdf hiS ok|i»it ^ Altboffgk the 
however is iiidiep|ebde;dt\ol* thet nMes^ the litor inJ 
their owhrsi^heiro appoai 

the common ptHjple^ aii J 

Idolatry eftto most charocten ' ' ^ ? 

A gjrtwUtot ofther^itoy thi<ik*wob48^ 


apd itieol^^mbtmminetts in thelAibribr tbwardfcthee^^^ 

Ih the nbttnit toj^es eome k of hQnsiderabteleXbmt ^ 
from which, aim fifoip' to'stmhnitos* many rivers tooettd . 
to to sea, . Among ihto however are hone of muoh * 

mof^itode,' with ; to exception Of the Banra, at the mouth 
of ivhieh sWids to toWk of hfayambe, about six miles 
south or nearly tn 3*^ 30' -S. lat. 

Tim sea cont^to ffsn iu abundance, which form a great 
part of the eustenance ai to people; the produce the 
soil, which k'aaid to ykdd three harvests in the with 
very hUle cuUivallon, consists of various kinds of grain, 
such as are raised in to adjaeciit regions. Araontj to 
trees are some dyein|f woodk. TliC only mineral fouiid^u 
the country seems to be i«un. The principal animalnf that , 
are mentioned are etefdiants and apes, buUi of wUiiph wore, 
foimeriy v«^ nwfidtous. ' ’> / ^ 

LOASA'GE/E, k email natniwl ordm- of ;TgAypeta)ous 
Exogens, consists of heito^wir and ff^eqUie^liy ^*^tuiual 
plants covered over with stl# hairs or stings, which produce 
considerable pain by tho wounds they inffict. They have 
altemaW MwlcaveS without stipules, large yellow, red. or 
white ilowors, numerous polyaddphoiis stamens, within 
which are stationed singular lobedpetoloid appendages, and 
an inferior ovary with parietal plae^toe. Tlie fruit is a dry 
or fleshy capsule, with to vaKes sometimes twisted spirally. • 
The order is neatly allied toGucurbitacoie ; all the Kimwn 
species are American, and to greater part from CUmU and 
Vetix. The genera in gardens am J/uisli, MonUclia, and 
Blumenbuchia, 
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' <iliiiMfci|ii^ 

'k<i^.'4)WJ.jW%i tui44}« 

1)0 bB0«tae.i^y«ieh^y(SyM«iM^&^ opw 

a|i iili&.^Mhor' tf byj^ nuisjr 
1)^ of’ OguiUfk' ojf <H)Mi i|M!Hkiiar9i«tij>ve 20«0,ioJ)iA Ijl^au- 
tai^uiin ' Hwtoi^ia,'* . a woHe.^ fulA&litad, at 4ltt»ar]>, id 


plnia and Portugal hii: 

the Ne^g, or em*,; 
* ■’ e n>rtuguM# ; 


,^3jf;,^fl1»'eonaMioij| _,. 

it'Sfifua. newly a 

pppiw .iWiA )tavid|g aakp^ the awPanco of the1 _ 
'«|PMt ^frn.Mlw* of 44pli Don.Cntutppher .de Oaitti^one 

af't!h#^ao|• of tw d«|ip«»awr Vascp 40 Cnumi’ waa Mnt from 
lA4ia vnh 44,9 jnen to Abyaaioia. [Aivaama, Pbak- 
ta'aoa] 

Xcboaailed np# in 1624, and landed at Patd, on the 
Mt of Ifofdbwavlminkji^ of raafdiloe Ahvminia by land. 
Theataytre ofAl^ibtdatbtm atteypd mdcli farther aouth 


Ijt^/and.’adll’teYdri^dn efd eyataidatio, thanitdoosatpreeeDi: and tbia was omwidered by 

bifaayi ^ JM^hit imiherddibrtw'identiiodi^N^I^^ the ^^rtngtteae in^ndia aa.predai^ to that by the Kod 
aV^t'pf^firatnBtit^lMffiil^dtnwedtoafiWi^tdeihDd; £^the coaata.of trhibhweia, in the hande of the Turks, 
pmtrrangiti^ plants in tliihriiiKtdtal'Oaden,^^ Xoho ptoeeeded setae distone* from Paid to the nirtlmi-d 

suffloient 4titiiftefri«aai.i In Na iStorphtnit »«ra among (he ballast of whom he gives an account, but find- 

IvlsmlsiasAr iM K<A.a«f3jaM I<«a >1A?A aSMe} i4tt<}jew<4'aul Am 4ssm livkMwM a 4 vamKIa 4 >a A kA. !.« 




adTersarifC' publi^fai^ ifi litodoQp in dedicated te 

Queen Elizabeth, he ihefttkma.Giminiitoflea Acort, 

under which Iridace^ aufi Zingiberaeefe are indited, M* 

phedeje^r Sefideft er Ckhureai^ AlriplieiB or CheiieiK^w 

dtaebfh, Brozsieco <k (^uct&ne^ Gi«^a ur Bapavemcese» 
Jjibiatei, Aepenfhlioo, Leffutnindtw. end; eome ethera* Xobei 
(lied at Higtigate, neat Lohdena in 10 id* The ^enna liO* 
beiia was dedicated to him' by liinng»d$a . 

LOBEfLlA INFLA^A. nr Indian tohacoob an annual 
plant,, growing in meet diattiets oiNoKh America, of whick 
the ovMebtMso leaves al^ need in inedkine*. Thevliave 
an uadnkied and . irregularly^ toothAd i|ipgin, rough *&ur* 
face, ahd; M^gnUy pilose J^w; Mieemiing n taste which 
gradually bbeOb^ea acrid and puy^nt. I heindated cap> 
sules pogseas the tame virtima 


iug it impracticable tp penetrate into. Ahyaainia by that 
way, he retraced, his steps to the coast and embarked for 
ImUoa 

In the ibllawittg year (1 6^6) bo sailed again witliMendoz, 
thp^ newly aj^inw patriarcli of Btbiopia, and other mis* 
sionaries. This time they sailed up the Red Sea and 
landed at Belur. or Belal Bay, 1 3® 1 V N. lat., on tho Danoali 
coast, whose sheik woe tributary to Abyssinia, and thence 
crossing the salt plain he entered Tigre by a mountain- 
pass and arrived at Fremona near Duan, where the 
missionary settlement was. Here l 4 >bo remained the re- 
mainder of that yeaiv after wlueh the patriarch proceeded 
to the emperor’s epnrt, but Lobo remained in Tigrd, where 
he spent several years as superintendent of the missions in 
that kingdom* A revolt of the, viceroy of Tigrd, Tecla 


The action on tho human system is nearly , the same as Oeorgis, put Lobo iu great danger, for the rebels were 
that of tobacco when chewed, producing a ctM^ioiiiS^w of | joined by the Abyssinian priests^ who hated the Catholic 
saliva, and if swatlowod in considmble dosexausing great 


rclaTcalion of all musenkr sir ueiurei^ including the heart 
and arterksb. acwompanied wskh debimy and c(ud perspira- 
tions, m»d also paleness of the suifaea. In large doses it 
proves decidedly poisonous. It frequehtiiy ants as an emetic 
and expect<>rant wluMs given in .amail and regulated doses. 

It has been fbund eminently useful in waraing off or but* | 
ting siiort a paroxyam of asthma, either taken internally in 
substance, or iu the form of an mtherial tincture, or inhaled 
as smoke along with aromatic herbs. It has been found! 
honcncial as an expectorant and relaxant in hooping-cough, 
hut neither in it nor asthnk doea it prove more than a pal- 1 
1 iativic, or aiSbrd meVethaQ''Jemp!t|^rary reUef; as such how- 
ever it, is very serviceable, fh sbme nervous affections^with 
int!|^tor action of the fkart, - : V 
l^ELIA^CBAI, an: important natural order of mono- 
pctaldus Exc^na, in having 

irregular flq|]iNri|'dnd sfu|eiksiQua stiunenis, bttt otherwise 
resembling thhlk very t^oarly jf df^ theektwo characters the 
last is ilifi i^0siii «bsaiulO lobetiacdoUs genus, 

being' so .called its^wers are regular. The species 

priu(^e|iji;ln|^^ of the world; inEufope 

they are Wrp, InKertk Ammoa much more commoff, espe- 
cially in tik;: and they met abundant fn the 


missionaries, and indeed mprosented the protection given 
to them by the emperor Segued as the greatest cause of 
complaint against him. The viceroy however was defeated, 
arrested and hanged, and Lobo, having repaired to the em- 
perors court, was aCterwurds sent by his superiors to the 
kingdom of Pamd, Ho hero introduces in his narrative 
an account of the Nile and its sources, ' partly,' he says, 
'fmm what he had himself seen, and partly from what lie 
had heard from the natives.* Hk account coincides in the 
main with the subsequent observations of Bruce and others. 
From Damot Lobo after some time returned again to Tigr6, 
where the persecution raised by the son and successor of 
Segued overtook him. All tho Fortuguese, to tlie number 
of 400, with the ]>atriarcb, a bishop, and eighteen Jesuits, 
were compelled to leave tlm country iu 1634. They put 
themselves under the protection of (he Bahmegask by 
whom however they were given up to the Turks at Maso- 
wah, who demanded a ransom. J»bo was sent to India for 
the purpose, and he endeavoured strongly to persuade tho 
Portuguese viceroy to send a squadron with troops to take 
possession of Masowab, but the vi(^ray had uot the spirit 
nor perhaps the means to felbw his advice, and referred 
him to Lisbon, liobo sailed Ibr Europe, but, as. ha him- 
self says at the end of his narrative, * never had any 


Jkottor Amklek ll^y are found at man a voyage so troublesome as mine, or interrupted by 

the Cape\<^,,Ob0d llc^ and their such a variety of unhappy acHridents. Ijras shipwrecked 


favouritd haaqts beinj 
plied with mpistarni,, 
in all' ^ 

daMK9mta„ci^aO^" - •' 

sumcetkt'ih^ bed 
viriiteni Ifim 

species, aq4 ^haLobel 
in gameni^ Nave ' 

Lafe/m ... 

this o«tleta*^e’;culliW^W itt' 

hrmiatil b^>:r:scarkt%aw5^i 



pr Sitaatkms freely sup- 
jn a milky juice, which 
So as to produce 
n appliea to the 
ip Ainojogr.tlie most 
Iqjkkftf a 'West Indian 
kn phmt imw common 
lipecios hav^nroved, in 
‘ /'ve^j^kUy the 



Abfkiiaia. Tha 
weiifiBIwW' 


Hhfnod\pShi 


on Urn coast of Natal, was taken by the Hollanders, and it 
is not easy to mention the dangers which I was exposed to 
both by land and sea before 1 anived in PcMPtugal,’ Por- 
tu^l was (hen under the king of Bpain^ and Lobo was sent 
to MadriA whore he found still more indiflb^neo with re- 
l to Abyssinian aifairs than he .had experkneed at Goa* 
ML engrossed by his favourik of reclaiming 

AbyssiniatotheCatholiofa^hl^meaiSia of Portuguese in- 

. , ^ fiumm and arms^ Lobo i# off m Romor but there also he 

ihpjf of tha phinta of found little epoottiagemssth \ 

lli( ihe sake of, their Ih Jddd he roiuiwkd in became redior and 

iitf yellow are rare qlterwirda, pi^yinelai of the Jesuits at Goa. In 1056 he 
, fotutned tutlkten; aiodtn 1650 he published the narrative 
of Wading Birds of hk juMiM 10 the title pf .* History of 

.. tyMch is Tringa EthfomAi^ was , afterwards tiunslated iltto French by 

Phidaropm Uie added a contrntmUon of the history 

' ofihd Ch^lm missions in Ah>iaiinkal^r Lobo*s departure, 

an account of the expedkfou^of Poncet, a French 
shUji^iitV^bo reached eawnkiy ffom Egypb and a sub- 
attempt ma(k(*r.»d' Roide. who bore a sort of 
d^matk character firom French csiqiA but was nnir- 
on hk way, at Benngafi^ hs 4765. ; This is followed by 
i^erat dissertationpHSk' li^,;hialory, mligion, 

SbOh of Aby«iiuk£>HT^W)ielb.was tiw English 

bf Pr. ih 179t« bed already appwed in 
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"klor ift ioU^rat 

. 'H, UkI^ 

itWNA;frilr4^ pnikyion to 
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■''-'* .feilijS trtuiteted' hm : i frtrlpd • A 

■ ilitten of the'RiWf ^Jife mii|i 1» also »uo4s}&' 
«‘s coUecliuii, aiid rte of which is Mbo^Sv 

the particulars ooincido wUh those in^he larg^ 
SSfrativ^, Lobo diod at iMhok in 1 078. Ife vfbs^ mm 
of«hiiitieS| enterprise* ^nd P^scverance, and altogether welj( 
for the mission vfach he undertook. : ^ 

tOBOPH y'WilAi A portiori of the atiiipals inhiaded m 
Lamarck's genus Cdj^hyBiais thus na^tned hy B^inviili^ 

[MAOIlSP«VLl,rCEA.] ' lit . ^1 ' 

LOBSTER. fAsTiwsrCftnSTACRA; Homarvs.] ; 

LOBULA'RIA, a group of recpiit soophj^a, separated 

fropi the Linnman Alcyonia. (ALCVOKsfij’ \ 

lADCARNO. [Ticino,] 

LOCllABKR, a district of Scotland iri tlio soulh-weat Of 
Invciness-shire, which takes its name IVom "Lochaber/ a 
small lake in the vicinity of Fort William, which, according 
to Camden, witsfbrmc^ written ‘ Loghuabejj^’.signifyingthe 
mouth of ibo lakes, tlie n(?tth*Wc»tem bo^dary of this 
district is formed by Loch Kil, Lotdi Loclne, and the Cale-* 
denial Canal, while towards the south and south-wost it is 
termirialcd by the shires of Perth and Argylo, from which it 
is partly separated by Loch Levon. The north-eastern boun- 
dary is formed by the, district of Badehoch ; but the natural 
limits in this direction are not rlistiilctly cl0fin4;*d, and more- 
over those given by different authorities are not quite in 
■accordance. In the map of Inv^mesa-^lure pubiUhed in 
tlie ‘New Statistical Account of Scotland* the north'casfern 
boundary is nearly a Wraight Ime joining the southern 
oxtremity of .lA»ch Ericht and ftife liovlhern extremity of 
liOtih Lochic, according to which the greatest length of the 
district, from north-west to south-east* docs not ekecod 32 
miles, while its greatest width, lictwoen IadoIw Lochie and 
Erieht, is about 20 miles ; and as its form, as there given, is 
nearly triangular, the area must be about 320 square miles. 
But ill the Map of Scotland publislied by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge the dUftict appears to ex- 
tend as far north east as Loch SpOyj whereby its sujierftcml 
extent is somewhat augnipntod. 

LOCIIES. [iNDRji BT Loire.] 

LOCI. (Xoct;s,] 

LOCK, MATTHEW, an Engliali composer of great and 
deserved celebrity, was born in Exeter, and, as a chorister 
of the calbeditd, was instructed in the elements of musieby 
Wake the organist. Ho completed his studies under Ed- 
ward Gibbons, a brother of tno illnstriou« Orlando. The 
contimiator of Baker^ Chromch lolls us that l.iock was 
ouiployod to WTito the music fbr the public onlry of Charles 
11.; sliortly after i^hichwhe was appointed composer in 
ordinary to that king. Assuming that he bad reached his 
25th year ‘at the period of the llesloraiion, the date of his 
birth may be fixed at 163^, His first publication was under 
the title of A Litih Cim^oH t\f Three ,/br Viots ur 
VioUmf consisting Of pavans, ayres, sambands, &c. ; the 
first twenty fur two viols and & base. lu Flay ford’s Catch 
that catch cm aV© glees* by Lock, and among them 
that agi'CeiiblepiafjO of vocal harmony, Ne'er troubk* t/iyietf 
about Tf%e9 oir fhhy TurmngSt ^ 

L>ck was the first English composer for the stage. He 
sot tho instrumental musTo in the Tempest os |>erformed in 
1673; and in the aame eomnoSud the overtui^, airs, 
&,c. to Shad Well’s iVpcAe, which he' 'published two years 
after, with a preface betj^yiugstrong symptoms of that iras- 
cible temper which shos^ucnlly display^ itself in very 
glaring colours ; first in a qudrrpt With the jgeptlemen of 
the chapel-royal ; and next; nt hft opposition to w plan pro- 
posed for a groat improvement in musical notation by the 
Rev. Thomas Sdtoiort, A,M., of Trinity Udllpge, Ogfosd. 
The abusive and bitter teirmB in which he expreB^ hiniBelf 
in B pamphlet, tji l^ Book cdlbd 

an Essay,* fisc., which k afiswer % ^ stoinoi**B.^poiWi,t 

are Lice a dUruict p1f*bdf 
chiyj^osition, ahd either of 'IdB 
estimating a plan which would hafb pi^<^li%My. 
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brethren, yvog uhfbrtUiiKateiy ;jdd a& nt 

^ ldSt4f accomp!ls|ihig with case that which i 
INtiiders moro dwTOU to effcot, VitehglL 
eapf'at .-ha’distajit'^p^ amolioratiotf wS_ 

the above-named ibbth^aticiam, or a still mre cOm- 
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dim, and, could if hove bedu iwded by the ptiTarged 
means SO plemouBiy afi^iled in after-times, wPh]a po>lir 
have a spWdo^f . hoB rarely been quilted 

in ahy age #couiatry>‘ 

Lbckd^ied in lfi77» having ofew years before become a 
mem her of tlte Homan G^.tholk) c^ufCh. As a coiise(j[Uonce 

of his cpnverBioii, he retired fr#ni the king’s service, and 
was app'ojintetl orgadjst^ t%the odn^ Charles^ w|i^ was 

of tho oomUiunioihMuplea by.fh^Ppmposer. V 
LOCKE. JOjpf, Was Inmi at wififtgtotf near Brjetpi; on 
the 29tli Augudtrl'^3jh By the advice of Cdfon el Po|ihattt, 
under whom Lockers fathiM|^ had Bcryfidih the parliamentary 
wars, J^ke was placea at Westminstef $chdol, from 
which lie was, elected in 1661 to Christ Church* Oxford. 
Hcap|in«4:Mwclf iit'-lbat nuiversity with great diligence to 
tho study ofcIaBBicaV'llferalurc; and by tlm privatp reading 
of the works of Bacon and Descartes, he spugUt to acquire 
lliat aliment fbr hia philosouhioal spirit which ho did not 
find in the Aristotelian scholastic philosophy, as miJ^ht in 
the Bclwdls of Oxfo*4^ *he ^itipcsof Descartes 

may have contributed, by tnbtr precisi# ana , scientific me- 
thod, to tho fortUaiion of plifiosf}$>hit}al ktyle; yht, if \ye may 
judge from the simidy ootttjpavprsW fioticoBof them in the 
‘Essay concerning Human Undbrstai^iug/ ihoy appear to 
have exercised a negative infiuenoe on the mind of Locko ; 
while the pnnci(»leorthe Baconiaiunathodpf ubservafibn gave 
to it that t^te for experjlroentai stMioB vvhkh fbvras the basis 
of his own sysieib^and piobably d^'^rmined his choice bf a 
profCBston. He adopted that of medicine, which ho^yever 
the weakncBs of his confititution prevented him 
hstng. ' ' ^1' 

In 1064 Locke visitod AirUn .as/de^i^ly to SwW. 
Swan, envoy to the elactoraf Bwjdefnburg; but after a 
year he returned to Oxford, wlmrc. he acci^ntally formed 
the acquaintance of LoM ;A^iey,aft^war4<t parlbf Shaftes- 
bury. Locke accepted the invitation of nobleman to 
reside fn his house; ad)$ this !t%ehe:lfi!|pai$hpdji^^^ 
to KU fortunes during Ihb, and' after ylndicatod his 
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hibiyta^^Uher wty? solisfted of bJa wiocinco^ or 

the ftj(’iry of j;jorseftu]tioa hid pidoed oweyl hw re«i^ 

(loace ! la Holland he heOatne vrltt 

Lec]^c, end other learned nnein attached to tliia caiiae of 
free inquiry, both, in jreligioh and ^Utlce. Hafiiig Oom- 
plfifed his ‘ Kss'ay coiiief§it»f ilpCuixiah jtJnderstariding" in 
IfisV, he made an abridgement of it, :whhsh »'a» tranalatod 
into JVbnohby Leclmpe, #ho insOrted it in phe of hi« 
BibliotliMues. fa thnt.iiif Idtid hbJwdMrieiidy publiehcd 
hiii * ^dver^ariprim^ Methodu^^^ HdwISilldhpa^ of a Com'* 
mon-pjace Bwki* whieh was ^irij^iilly wriaett in Freiwh, 
and wae aftevifards ftbt publlBfiw in Englieli aipcmg his 
posthumous works. . Jh thd * Bibliotb^que* of 1688 ajjpeared 
his Lotlei- on toleration, addressed to liimbo^ 
sooif iranfclfttpd ihto TjUtin, and published tho Mxt year at 
Ooudru Oh the Hevolu.tjioit of 188$, liocle returned fb 
EttglttiKl in (he fleet which cemveyed the princess of Orange. 
In reward for hi^ sulT^inifS in the cause of Hberfy, Xouae 
now obmfe>«d, thToUgli the ilitereail of Jjord Moidaunt, the 
situation of eoramissipiicr of a|?p'e«lsi wiUt a salary of *1001 
a-year. In >690 U<| repuiatipn as a philosophicel writer 
was estaldished by the pubjieatfott of lus* Essay concern- 
ing llu man met with iromfiBsoj 

succes^. Indopetidwt of the meihU df thp work itself | 
as an attempt to apply the Baconian mothixi of ob- 
sm'vhtion and experionoe to establish a theory of human | 
knowUnige, many civcumslanoos contributed lo its success ; ; 
arao^g othera* tlu? persohal . celebiily of the author as a 
fric]^ of civil and rcligibua liberty, and the attempt 
ni£TO?'P Oxford to prevent its being read in lh© colleges, 
a manure wl«'ch, ehuld nqt fiiai to have a contrary eflcct. 
dSlumvrous ediUods passed rapidly (htongh the. press, and 
translations havmg bWtt made oT. >t Latin and French, 
the ftiine of (ho dhthojt. was \JukdUy spread thiuug 
Kuroi>e. In the year Lo^ke piiblishod a second 

letter on l^oiQjat}p%,ih ahkwW attack on h»s first totter 
by Jonas Rrjamt,' a cleii^ili«ii of Quo^*s Cwlcge, 0.xford, 
^ 1 fioy 0 Trifl^erit,;r These oasaya..were 
n^Of . Jhe partisans of the exiled 
iStiTO^ usurpaiwn, 
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Rousseau Is 

ipito.* one 

of trade an4 pmntdtlolis m 1605, 
4nrie for wilUng^ The treotiso, which 
'(ddfi * On the ReasonaWehowof Chris- 
E to ^JHh>te, ^ execution of a design 
[V had adopted unite all 

C^stiant^ and mctrdltig^^ object of 

toteinW WhaV amm so many conflicting 
views of religion, were Uid poinfs of belief common- to all. 
This work being attacked hf Vs* Edwards, in, his ‘ Soci* 
nianism uiimaslced/ Locke published in defence of it a first 
and a scKiprid^yindicMion of the Reasonabldness of Chris- 
tianity,' Iti 1697 Locke was agaih engaged in th^- 
conirovemy, in corteequerico of the publication 6f a ‘Defence 
of the Doctnn$4^ the Trinity/ by BiilUhgtleet, bishop of 
Worcester, in^which the bishop had censtired certain pas- 
sages in the ‘Essay concerning Human Understanding,’ 
as tending to subvert the fundiScietttal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Against this charge Locko ably vindicated his 
Essay; and the controversy, after having been main- 
tained for some time, was at length terminal^ by the death 
of Stillingfleet. 

Lf^ke’s health had now become so impaired, that he de- 
termined to resign %is office of cammissioner of trade and 
plantations. He refiiBed to receive a pension which was 
offered him, and which bis services in the public cause had 
amply mcritc»l. From the time of his rcuremeiit he re- 
side always at Oates, and devoted the Remainder of his life 
to the study of the Holy Sferiptures. Among others of liis 
religious labours at this perioa, a ' Discourse ou Miracles/ 
and * Paraphrases, with notes, of the Epistles of B.t Paul,’ 
together with an ‘ Essay for the Understanding of Sr. 
Paul’s Epistles by insulting St. Paul Inmselt/ wore pub- 
lished amohg his posthumous papers. These contaiined 
also the work, * Of the Comluct of the Understanding,’ and 
an ‘ Examination of Father Malebranche’s opinion of 
Seeing all things in God.* He died on the 28th October, 
1704, in the seventy-third year of his age. 

The personal character of Locke Was in , complete har- 
mony with the opinions which he so aeidouHiy and so 
ably adrocalcd, Truly attached to the cause of liberty, 
he was also willing to suffer for it. Peribctly disinterested, 
and without any persotml objects at stake in the political 
views which he adopted, he never deviated feoni modreation, 
and the sincerity of his own profgjsion remiered him toler- 
ant of what ho hcHcvod to he thi^cpnscieutious sentiments 
of others. ^ * 

As a writer D)cko bus a happy lucility in expressing his 
meaning with perspicuity in the simplest and most familiar 
langimgt\ Clearnosa iixleed ia the leading character of his 
coinposiiion, which is a fair specimen of the best prose of 
the period. His style however is rather diffuse than pre- 
cise, the same thought being presented under a great variety 
of aspects, while his reasonings are somewhat prolix, and 
his, elucidaliotis of a principle occasionttUy unnetsessarily pro- 
longed, These are rauUs howeter which, though they may 
materially detract feom iho meriita uf h^ composition as a 
model of critical corrcclness, have nevertMeas greatly 
tended to make bis * Essay concoining Human Understand- 
ing’ a popular worlu 

, A rapid analysis of this Ess#y fe necessary to wable us to 
%in a right estimate of tm.pl^feiapnicm merits of Locke. 

^ all human kn^wle^e .pltikpately reposes, both in 
exlatt^k dtir 4i£e rihge and emreotnesaef the 
O|iynmv 0 fe^nUyvWhfeEIx»^ desi^ates by the term^onder- 
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eommob of m«n to ccKiiitvf^Uito^ Jirinciplos J oetjivity 
" majr.,lM' explaitied oupj^wt^ 

feing innate; and liypothesis!ii,j-d|m:<to:^''^i»::^ 

But, in panMar,;i^do«ttea^1hatHbe^» a 
'yfcO^'attOU iHiivensol and 

and known ^ as boou ' m devetefied; to tl^a dd|pb%VpM^ tnn^ 'tob- 

^^diWO'baaih Jjc redttccB alL^lbo argp'ffliente uaualh* iMneed . / 

, ■ld'',aunport of tbw hypothesis* Thus of specnlatiw^prin- ' ■ tiofi^e 
/Okies he takes the ptffiteWeS'Of contradiction 'and identity. 

: and shows, by an iMuotiva appesi to sa?ai^i« infkiita^' dnd ts got 
idiots, that they.are i|«rt universally acknowladgod ; and as 
to their being primaqi^ he appeals to <d)aervation of % pewef Wihinkg 

Unfant misid. as proving that they aea ihrfsom being tlte whidi v ' ' 

odtst ideas of which the husban mind k eonsdoaa, The ¥llte se%iint |i(!h 

. principles of morals aie neat submitted to a similar ak** of a eimumst^bedflpii^^ 

amination ; and lastly, he shows that no ideas are innate : pfooeeds ti :refate>^ that binly dnd 

for this piiri)Ose he selects the ideas of God and substaitee, extension are the iNuiie; ' d#: telktdtns thftt^: ybOo body 
which, by a like appeal to savage nations and childreni he U fnih.spaeb teaybaeily pass 

j^roves to be neither universal nor primary, and arrives at into k; sMad widle tim !h|^r » <idt |^ysic^^ that 

the conclusion that neither partieulkr ii^s nor general is, Wnot nteaeikle par^^W|^IOftheforme^^ 
principles of knowledge or morals are antecedent to ex- able, and'i^f ia physkeny divisible, "What howevef itjwK'e 
perionce. isaobaally.ls {el^ tmdetlmitied:^ If^asm^ 

, The only source of hamau knowledge is experience, of a Vacuum beyond ikie.iitndit bounds of body, and this is 
whiek is two-fold, either Internal or external, according as proved by the power the possibili|)^bf 

it is employed about sensible olgeda or the operations of motion. The of auooekkm arkos iVoni the perception 
aUr minds. Hotico there are two kinds of ideas, ideas of of a ooniinued seriea and' by cSkefvidf the 

sensation and ideas dT reflection. Reflection might pro- distance betwoeniwo pSrte wf tbw Itedegwe gain idea 
perly be called an internal sense. Tbe latter are subse^ent of duratioti. wdtkdt. t^beii detemtiitefl^by a certaU)\;meaaui^ 
to tlie former, and are inferior in distiitetfioss to those fui> sugg<»ts that pf time ; tM w» woamvd^at ibo ma of im- 
nisliedto the mind through the sensuous impressions of mensity by the pcnriw^t^m^lhai can edfefge aity given 
outwaid objects. Without cDosetottiness it is. according to extension without liask. so the unAeoked Tej[)i^ition of 
Locke, impossible to have an idea; for to have an idea and suoceisiiou o^hatee that of; eterni^. ^ That of power is 
to be conscious of iVis the Same thing. He accordingly formed: partly ny a pereopiiou that outwaH objects are >ro- 
muintains, at great length, agahJt l>esr4irtes, that the mmd dueed and desiroyei by others^ partly by that (d* the ant ion 
docs not always think, and tliat its essence does not eon- of objOOts on the senw but chiefly from that of the mind's 
sist in thinking. internal operatbus*. The Hatter siaggeati the idOa of active 

Now ail i^as, whether of sensation or reflection, corre- power* the former of Nww tlie vfill is, the power 

spond to their ibjecu, and there is no|powledge of things of producing the pi^ooelr^bsencei^ idea, or 

))ossibte except as determined by our ideas. These ideas (o produce tnOiion or ajsA hWty, is power to think 
are either simple, and not admitting ol.further reduction, or nQt.te act hr nolto a^ jUH>Qrdmgite4p|!0ars s^od to the 
or complex. The simple rise from the inner or outer sense ; mind. The willts iktermined Iw.lie ukderstaii ding, which 
and ilicy are ultimately the sole materials of all knowledge, itself is influenced by a feeJing of Ihe^i^fltiiess at' a present 
for all complex ideas may bo resolved into them. The state, which is canea desire. * * ' ^ ^ ^ 

understanding cannot originate any simple ideast^r change As to the origin of the idea of subsUnce:*^ we often find 

them^ b^t must passively receive them os they are pi'escntw certain ideas connected together; and in tonsequenoo of th is 
to it4 Locke Imre makes tbe first attempt to give an invariabte assoeiatiom coiimve of tl)em as a single idea ; 
analysis of the aensuous faculty, to refer to each of the and as the (qualities which ori^nate these idea^.liaVj^^fo- 
senses the ideas derived fi:om them separately, or from the parate subsistenoe in themselvei .we axe driven to 
combined operation of saveral. Thus light and colour am the existence of a * ipmewhat’as a su;|^Tt uf tbeso p^li- 
deriyed fVm vision alone, but extension and figure from ties. To thk somewhat we give Umiiame of substance, « 
the joint action of sight did touch. While the outer sense and iwlatlyely to il att;qualtties are oalled accidents, 
gives the ideas of soliditv, space, extension, figure, molilon. Of the ideas of relatIdiH those of causeand effect are ^ot 
and rest, and those of thought and will am furnished by from the obsei*vation thataeveia} nartiotxiars. bpth qualities 
the inner sense, or reflection, it is by the combined opera- and substances, begin to oxiik, and reeenra tlmr slaisteneo, 
lion of both that we acquire the ideas of existencev unity, from the due apphe^iofi and opeiatien of .^me qibbt; being, 
power, and the like. In reference to the agreement of In the same mannes^ the ideas of identity and' dtversH^ 
ideas with their object^ Locke draws aiu important distiue- derived fmm oxperieiioe. When m ootepave an object 
tion betw^een primary an^ secondary qualktes: the former with itself at diflbreni tlmpsand places; ana find : it to.bo 
belong really to oti^eots, and are inseparable from them, tbe same, we arrive aV the idea of idetitityv Whatever lias 
and are extension. ^soUdity, and motion ; the latter, the same baginnin^ in iw&mnea # tShie and^laea^^k the 
which are calcar, smell, sovums, and tastes, cannot be con- same,apd a material Mg^ateyrm^ Aeidio||^^ 
sideredas real qualktei ol^ote, but Still, as they are lessc^is is Ute mit tn 
powers in objects themse1|es to pitelnee various sensations identic is detormined tewy ef 

in the mind, thek reality jnust in so far be admitted. Of mateiM ^tit hy J^at and 

the operations of undersUmdifig upmi its ideas, perc^- the; obiiihiuanoe of eousekusodni.' mi^ Ipod and 

tion and lutente a^e passive, but oM By evll ate i^tioiia,^. 

perception Locke li^tderstel^f ^the. oouseteii^^ the whkh^<teaW|i'PleteMM^vq^'^^ 
faculty of perceiving whatever takes place wilhm^lbe mm4| evfliiiwthbihi#Mri(t|^tu}Mte^ 
it h tlieintet of knowtedge>while4» retention is the:rfeiierw physical ^geod';^oc^ Aw. ■ iHfriNbd ))Ower of 

power by which, ideaa.^owoo; Jtecsived are preserved.; ’.IWs : thoJeW'^smtec^' ■■ 

faculty acts either by ks^iag|hi Mfi^s brought iuteit Jbr mmiiures dn and 

some time actually. te hk^pooewce ; aud or 

or auentioli, iho pteasute' whteh 

arq impressed^on the Wmiw m . ^ISavilit' MsiMfiOw'iafidr odju&ijM of 

mtedf orolse by i^)HHitian, .idSBia2i«dte.pkKtesAted^^ 

to revive.: ideas which afier^ aee!tedih|i^^ 

;poamil Thisiswemory, which ahd^iu- 
hOU>3o of ideas. . TheHteasthas:olii^#^ S# tesdy 

iijL th|^selves.|pest^4dear^ aidt^adujtv jh;'tba,wHwi ' L#'disdnc|iQii, ItesWyhs ate In 'ihemsalfes 

more ate wtk until some 

' W^ii^ateoee. of '<#h^ted pictures ^ ||>piMsed''^tppn;4beNh’^^^^ vrords, until 

> ^I’WUL ' piteorniflgr^ hy wtn^h term ' Mn thdra R also 
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,:4>fH»»» wWch'.ar? 


an4. «^i^inxtioti»:' :!»>» dai^ of 

the lati teviyitHy hriso flmjiout 

having seen objects ophneoli^ together by chanccy Hence 

Is in* 

variably OPh^Qted ^b|ia?fcagittatiOn, w^^^ consequently 
biaasea tile jtid^xq^Rt. Heqos too a number of errors^ not 
0nly,of oinQion^ but of eentunont, giving rise lo unnatural 
, ayjn|mthie|Mmd anlipatblea which nottunf^ueully closely 
upon madness, 'J.'hjs gives ooe^oo to a iwiety of 
jumcious obsorvatiohs oa tha right oohdoct of educatloin 
the lUMTis of guai!din^)ggsBdn»t;ih^ of such un- 

iiotmt comUumtIbnft of ^|eaa> and the method of oorreeitng 
thorn vrhf^ once form^ihiti of restoring the regular aim 
due associations whh^ have their ground ih the very nature 
of the hiupan mind alkl its ideas. What however are the 
leading Jaws of association Locke has not attempted to de- 
termine.''^' 

Before passing from this deduction of ideas to the oxami- 
natlan of the nature and extent of the knowledge which is 
acquired by means of them, X^ocke devotes the third book 
of nisBssay to the investigation Of language and signs, 
which it is not important l^ir mtr purpose to state; 

liOcko then proceeds to determine the nature, validity, 
and Umits of the human understanding^ , AH knowledge, 
strictly dedtied, is the perreptiotu of the agrc^emeiit. or dis*. 
agreerheiil of ideas, end is cOUiiequently limited to them. 
It extends tlmtofore only so far as wo are' able to per- 
ceive the validity of the combinations and ^lationa of our 
ideas, that is, so iar as we are enabled to dist^er them by 
iiitoition, demonstration, and sevtsation. lii tuition, which 
Locke calls an' immediate iierception of relation, does not 
apply to nil ideas ; many mqgt be proved moans of some 
iutei^diate ideas. This ii4pp province of demoustration, 
every step of wbiclv, faowevef'^?is an act of intuition. De- 
monstration again does not appjym the proof of all ideas, 
since in the case of many no middle ideas can be found by 
means of whicJi the comparison may bo made. Sensation 
is Htili more limited, being confined to what is actually 
parsing in each sense. Generally, all knowledge directs 
itself to identity or diveiwily, co-existence, relation, and the 
real existence of things. Identity and diversity are perceived 
by intuition, and we ^nnol have an idea without perceiving 
at 4bo saine time that it is different from all others. With 
regard to eo-ex»tence mur knowledge is unlimited; for oor 
id^ of substances , are mere collections or aggregates of 
curtain single ideas in onw suld^t ; and from the nature 
of these single tdeog, it is impossible lo see how far they are 
or not cotnbrnal>l8 with others^ Hence we catmot deter- 
mine what qualities anyvol^ect may possess hi addition to 
those already known to us. As to the actual existence of 
things, we have jno Mtuitive; knowle^ thereof, except in 
the case of our existence.; that of God is demonsti'ative, 
but of all other objects wo only semmously know that they 
exist, that is, We. perceive mediately by sensation their ex- 
istence dr presence. / ' 

Loeko next pasiies to an examination of propositions, 
axioms, amWeflniitoitx^ The utiRty of axioms is dented 
on the grooiid that they are not txls only self-evident pro- 
positions, afid 'heeaiise equal if not greater certainty is 
contained in atV part^lat idenRc^l prepositiona and limited 
coses. Mereovor they do^io^ esrve to ihoilitWNi know- 
ledge, for ail particulfu^wotiosiikme Will t»d a mom ready 
asserit ; vgs^ 4br inidanmi^ p)!0|K>sHim^^ iwiea IWo are four, 
will be mere easily admitted than that the whole isoquaj to 
tu parts. 'Mqreol^r axipms atw hot WIbfhl fhr 
aU lower propositiolif itmdWsd ilt thetit| ^y cannot ooh^ 
sequently form the basia of ^y seih^ V example, no 

science has eVor boein tajaed ohllib^l^ of the principle 
of coiitradiotimi*?^. n even contribute totheen* 

largement^j^^ thb Ihm aa woR as the true may 
be ooilei|dWiitl^ iliey'sarve 'ai^besl' but 

pronesUi(H»i,i@^ those that axwsdetih 

ticai;. property, 

^ntaiiied In " g eontplmt wa is pmdieated - of ' it s 
Every inau .i$\^ jodgi^en^er nro{m^ 

^mtionsWe . 
increw^iib; 

extended by aueti rndgments aowtrediaate of snbjedt some, 
quality Iheafly involved in the 


I idea of it. SyntheUoiil propositiDnji.theiefDrc are alone of 
Lvalue, la the next place he exavimes certain metaphy« 
f sijCWil pfoblems^]. and ceimludes of most of them that they do 
Iiot wqmit of any precise solutioa, while others might easily 
be set at rest tf men would only comotn the investigation 
of lliem free hoip all prejudices.’ Some very Valuable re- 
marks are added upon the sources of error, and on enthu- 
siasm and fkitb, the due limits of wbicli arc pointod out, 
and the important truth repeatedly insisted upon, that 
reason is the ultimate test of reyelaliou. The work con- 
cludes with a division of. the obi<^t-matter of science or 
knowledge, which ho makes to be threefold. I, Natural 
philosophy, or pUysica, wliich Is the knowledge of things 
both corporeal and spirttoal. The end of this is speculative 
truth. 2, Ethics, or practice, which is the skill of rightly 
applying our powers ami actions fbr the attainment of things 

g ood and useful, the end of it being not bam speculation, 
ut right, and a conduct suitable to ir. 3, The doctrine of 
signs the business of which is to consider the 

nature of the signs whit;h the mind makes use of for the 
understanding of things or tbo ronvejing of its ideas to 
others. Tiiis is the most general as well as most natural 
division of the objects of the understanding. For man can 
employ Ins thoughts about nothing but eitlier the contem- 
plation of things for the discovery of truth ; or about the 
things in his own power, which are his own actions for the 
attginincnl of his ends; or the signs which tlie mind makes 
use oT in both, and the right ordering of tlicm Ibr its 
information. 

Such is tlie cekbratcil Essay which has formed the basis 
of more than one school of modern philosophy, whoso very 
opposite ^ vpwa may indeed find some support iu the occa- 
sional variations and self-contradictions of its author. For 
it 'must be admitted that it is deficient in that scientific 
rigour and unity of view which preclude all inconsistency 
ofdeiaiJ. Nevertheless, rightly to appreciate Locke s phi- 
ksophieal merits, all contradictory passage! must be neg- 
lected, or interpreted by the general spirit of his system. 
Attaching our attention then to the common mould and 
whole bearing of the Essay, we must conclude that the 
authority of Locke is unduly claimed by the followers of 
Condillac and the ideologists of France, whose object it was , 
to approximate as closely as possible the rational thought 
and sensuous perception, and to explain the former as 
simply a result of the latter. For although Locke' took in 
hand the defence of the sensuous element of knowledge, 
and, in opposition to Descartes and the idealists, endeavoured 
to show tnat in the attainment of science we set out from 
the sensible as the earlier and the better known, still he 
was far from denying that the fational thought, which is 
the perfection of human cognition, is really and truly distinct 
from the motions of the niind or soul occasioned by sensa* 
tion. Setting out with the assumption of the permanenco 
of ideas in the mind, Locke proceeds to illustrate the deve- 
lopment of the particular into the general ; and having 
then shown their ditTmencefirom the unreal creations of the 
fancy, proceeds to determine their degree of verity. This 
description of the advance from the simple idea to univer- 
sals and to knowledge, evidently implies aft independent 
and spontaneous activity of the mind, which ments to the 
sensuous impressions, and confirms them by its conviction. 
X^ke therefore is far ftrom looking upon mim%A science 
and knowledge os the simple results of the impressions 
product by external objects on‘ tlie' senses. NcvertholcsH 
there is another aspect of his theory which ki some degree 
justifies the use which haa^heeh made of his name, and 
uhd^ whiob ho appears tw M proceeding in tlm direction 
of thought, of which thw ideoR^s Imve attoined to the 
height. Knowledge aSwell as sensation is )ooke#^poti as 
tlw joint residt of the of outward objects 

ai#th(nmontal wherein as mutdi d^nds on the 

qualiwlof tltO external as on those of thwiTiternal. While 
he e^its!|hai entirely subjective, he nevertheless 

outward objects conttraiii it ; and as a come- 
qwke Uf sudt a view, he teaches that notwithstanding 
produced in the. mind bf gn otttward object be a 
pkl^e afteetion of the it nevw^ revaaki to the 
Its efficient cause; s||iihat to this manifissfation of 
^hiward by the seni^ there is invariably attached, 

ils^'^by a necossanr ootlBdqUbitbeftbe judgment that tlmse 
exw* roalifyi : It is theisefore eleav that, aeoordjng to 
Locke, we receive ftoi;! ?iho senses not merely the obj^t 
matter of knowledge, but that likewise (he forms under 

V0L.XIV.— M 
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lawi ami iaa2»> A Life of 3uo<?li^ wt^ p^V 
J;^4 in 1829, by the late LoitlXing^a liimal 4^»een4a«ft 
of liia sister. 

. LOCKED JAW. [Tktanits.] 
tOCKERKN. ft town of Bosl Flanders, in 51** 8' fiT. Iftt 
and ,r5«' E. long*, diamt 6 mites nortb-wost irom Den- 
dorniond, and JO mites easl^norih-efts^ fivm Ghent; on ihO 
bigh road flora that city to Antfrorp. On t|li«Utof January, 
the population of the tovrn amounted to 16,069 aoute. 
and the nunihor of houses to 2378. Several 0f the streete 
are regular and well built; the rnarhftt-place is luigo. and 
hUiTuundcd by excellent houses. Tbem is a large aod eom* 
raodious hospital, built in 1829, wUb funds chiefly eonirh 
bated by three private cit teens, one of whom gave the 
ground upon which it stands. Besides tbe.j^risU church 
tliere nre three chapels, a honclsome town-hall, an urphau 
asylum, a prison, and seven coruraunial and nine private 
schools. 

XiOckeron is a place of considerable trade, and contains 
many and \arious manufactories’. Among the fabrics which 
uro/produced tu‘o cotton, JintMi, and weoiteii cloths, cotton 
hosiery and yarn, lace, suil-clolli, hats, and cordage; there 
are alst) itmny breweries, dyediouscs, taimericH. and salt- 
rclineries. A market is held every Wednesday, at Much 
(‘Onsiderabte quantities of farming produce are i^ld. 

JLXMjRlS was employed to designate the country of tljrcc 
distinct Grecian tribes, the Ijocri Epicncmidii, the Locri 
Opuutii, and the Locri Ozolaj. ^ 

The L(K:ri Kpionemidii and Juocfi Opuutii, who appear to 
have been more autient than the Locri Oxola^ since the 
laUcr tu’c not mentioned by Homer, inhubiiod the eastern 
coast of Phocte, and wore separaled from the latter country 
by ft mouutem range which stretches fram Mount CBta to* 
the borders of Bceotte. The northern part of this range, 
whicl) is couch higher than the southern, was called Cm. mis, 
whoiicc the'Epi-ciiernidii Locri derived their name. The 
Opuutii Locri derived their name from Opus, their chief 
town, on tlie bowtere of Benotia. 

The Locri Ozoloo wore bounded oti the west hy uEtolia, 
un the north lu’ Doris, on the east by Phocis, and on tlte 
south by the CorinlUiau Gvdf, According to Strabo (ix., 
1>. 427) they were a. colony from the Eastern Locri. The 
origin of their name is uncertain; none of the etymologies 
given by Pausanms<x. 38) and Strabo (ix. 127) appear to 
be sill factory. The inhabilunts of the Western Locris are 
said by Thucydides (i. 5)10 Imvc been a wild and barbarous 
people even in the time of the Iteioponnesmn war ; ami in 
their maimers and customs they apj^ear to have resembled 
their neighbours the Ailtolians. The principal towns of 
wtislcrti Wris were Araphissa and Naupactus. Ampliissa 
tSftlona), an iiilaMd town at the head of the Ciissmau Gulf, 
was destroyed by -order of tlio Ampliiclyoiw, n,c. 338, for 
cuitivating the sacred ground of Grissa. It was afterwards 
rebuilt, and in thc; war with tJ;e Romans, b.c. 190, it is 
mentioned by liJvy (xxxvii. 6) as a place of couMiderable 
imporlamse. Amphissa is said by Aisebinos (OV^-r., c., 
:j 9) to liave bocn 00 stadia D^phh and by Pausonias 
(X., 38, acc. 20) 120 sUdte. The real distance, according to 
Sir W. Goll, is seven miles. NanpHCtus (Nepakto, or Le- 
IMinto), on the 'sca-coaat on the liordors of Aftolia* was for a 
long time in the possesaum of the Athenians, who establislied 
there, in i*.c. 405, at the close of tho third Messenian war, 
those Mossonians wlio quittoAlthorae. On the termineUon 
of the Peloponnesian war itTOl into the power ^ Sparta* 
and in later times was subject to the ^tolians. . ^ 

The Leleges appear to been tlm earliest populafion 
of Extern ]^eris ^StrabiH vii. 4^1) ; iiut the country was 
alsoinh^bitel^ hr verv corlV tIiSiW by some d^bes of the Beiw 
lente nation, probably by jJlWliaiw;* Tlfh. OpjLUttd .preHtelide^ 
that they were the most aationt lleUenic ; 

and that Cyntis, their port, had htoi. 1 

lion, when he drat descended from Parnassua^fftrah^ ix. ] 
425 b 

The Locri Eptepphyrii, or Western £oeri, who in|abU»4 ^ 
.% s<Wh;ea8tent of Italy, were e coteuV, 

il% fo'Ephe^m of tboLMfOpunta, but ^rdffeg k 

toi Ojsolip. It wpuld appe«ir from a 6tateni4nhln 

J i '■nrlS.f #« . _ ^ ^ . 
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LOCUS. This word,ort<be Greek rrfwpc, signji^ng sim- 
ply place, was used by the first geometers to denote, a line or 
surfai'e over which a point travel, so always to bo in a 
position which satisfies some given rondition. Thus, suppM 
it required to find the fiosilieiijof ^poiiil at vvhich a given lino 
subtends aright angle: the#nswdr i§„ niinabor of 

such pomts is infinite y for ihfti; aqy 
the surface of a sphere which has dte grvbn line fr>r ita dia- 
meter is such a point as was required Ip, be ' This 

would be exprei«.sed Bs fbltews noini at 

which a given line subtends a right angle, is th4 spnerc do- 
scribed on lte,^cn'line os a ammeter. If liow;iver the 
point w^ere required tu be in a given plane, ita locus would 
no longer be the whole Mthcre, but only that circte Which 
is the OTmmon section of iW sphere and the given plane. 

The following^ oasertions a^ really nothing more than 
common propositions of goon^py, stilted In^Huch a manuor 
us to introduce the term locu#^ <),) Tbp hmus of the vortex 
of' an iaoKcdes triangle described tipon a given base is iho 
straight line which bisects the base at righi angles. (2.) The 
locus of the vertex of a triangle which dm a given base 
and a given area is a pair of straight dines parallel to, but 
on diflbrcnt skies of, the base. <4.) The locus of tho vertex 
of a triangle whiel; has a given bs^ and a given vertical 
angle, and which lies ou agheu sideof the base, is an arc 
of a rircte of which the given.baso is the chord ; and so on. 

The geometrical analysis of the Greeks depended much 
upon the, investigation of loci, and the method of ’tiiing 
thoin will sufficiently appear by one insia,nco. for 

example, it is required to describe a triaimte of given area 
and given vertical aiigte yipon a given bai^o. l^D’ing dowm tho 
gi\cn base, it is onsy to draw tho parallel which is tho con- 
taining line, or locus, of the vcrUcex of aU t)m friutigtes 
which have Lite given area; and aTso* upon the safrio «tde, 
the arc of the circle which teethe lod^ of of 

all the triangles having the given, voriteltl angle. V If then 
the parallel and the arc of the citclu iuler&ooh t^o point or 
points of intemeetten m*o obviously, the vnrlices pf triangles 
which satisfy all the required conditions; if they do Bpl m- 
tprsect, the probhmi te impossible* WJben tllp lopfra qf all 
tho ^inu satisfying a given condition cahpii^Mascoriaiim^ 
by elumentar)* geometry, and when this iocus^S tberqi^c 
taken fans* granted, wo have tho spectes of s<dt^n 
wijui A^. instanC'O.of wlll j^ppar in 

the articte TftiftKCTtow , ' vV* 

It te to bo understood wtoteV.oi' ' palted 

the locus of ft that 

etsnro may. be ^en aa|i^ Xb#t if egeh 

of ate poitttii sbpbld hpori;. 

a given oiriJe* and, if do Aim of mlo ,shovId 
BsU^fy iheso cehdtiteni; iipl bp ^lled the 


locus of the poittte* . 

LQ$/US1\ . Tb# tennis .'.aw _ 

plted;|fi)^riouate|e^s Pf Orthbptei^^ 

teg that OriW tb which, Latmilte 
nSm ^malair/d. 

poSsesft/;''Tlte ^ 

;'ajte«|em«rkftbte jEbr tbcfk^ 

^ir of 1sg^'>i^eh%e hn'd 
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im^ti i^rd- 
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%ectch, oth^« 

tHiti dotfuny af“ 
mla of Fa»r*Dittd> wliicfi fa tho 
le Tild Goottitc^ti eriokoi 

,,, beioiigs tSo this genus. 

Tbe gei^dra mcluded 

in Urtf j^respnt farhilV. /“Ih th«J family OrffUifi^ the win^s 
avc disposed tn an manner jtdl^lsd, the tatsi 

are fuur'-jointed, thei antdtihm are l0n|r and setaeeous^ and 
thb . ovidudt is axserted in the femtdn, of a long and com* 
pressed form, and rcoarved. 

Tho'iniorts of this fUraHy form thd giinns of llus 

' B6gilc Animal.’ The ArridahiridinUma in tho largest 
ariiong the British speoios of the present group. This insect 
is not uncommon in some- parts of England, and is about 
two inches in length and 6f a! bright green colour. 

The ftunily ioruefWrbVis distinguislied by the following 
ohiiiwJ'ters :— )Vings 'irheh folded meeting at an angle: tarsi 
threo-joipted ; antennm filiform or ettsiMm ; oviduct not 
oxsertod. Tho Itocuelidm of Dj^.Tieach dre comprised in the 
genus \4erfrf/Mmhy JLi1^ fffifbrtunatoly there is miieli 
confusion a3i reg*i?ds the names of feome^ tho genera and 
subgonera contained in this as i^Jl as“ brother families 
above noticed. Names originally Applied to large groups 
arc? restricted to smaller sectitms. and as entomologists 
diJTcr in opinion as to which particular division shall retain 
tho original nOmc, tliye sam'^narOes are usOd to designate 
different groups; hehc^* thd^ferences made to LatreiUo’s 
portion of the * R6gne Animal * 

The principal gAhera contained in the family Locustidm 
are :— 

Locusia (Leach), in which me hinder legs arc about 
equal to tho whole body in length, and the aiitennm filiform 
or (erminuted in a club , Upwards of twenty species of this 
genus are enumerated by Mr. Stephens irt his ‘Catalogue of 
British Iniiects,' and it is to this group that the GrffHus mi* 
graii^rius of Linnaeus belongs, a largo species, which has 
occasionally been found in Brttain, and which in some ports 
(if Europe sojiielinica multiplies to such a degree as to de- 
vasmte large districts. A.f»’ica at all times appears to have 
been peculiarly subjeef: Id the ravages of these insects: of 
tlicir extraordinary devastations in this pcirtion of the 
globe we have record# from the earliest authors, and the 
works of thb most ret«nt travellert confirm them. Mr. 
Barrow, in. his ‘ Tra^^els,* ataies, ’ that in tho southern parts of 
Africa an area of nearly ttfo tliousand square nnics might 
ho said lildrdlly tb be covcrwl with them. When driven 
into tho sea by a notrh wdst wind, they formed upon the 
shore for fifty niiles li bank three or ffnir feet high, and 
when the wind wait south-east ithe stench w«ft so powerful 
as to bo smdli .A.t ibe ;di»iance of 150 miles.’ In Messi^. 
I^bby arid”^ei^*s ‘ Entomology ’ nutner- 

o'ua:adcouiii^ of o sihinaip lialtir^ bo found. In some 
pArtrfof Afripifc iln^y areeodited iffd ^aten by tho natives. 
The nattifoa of Mhejjttl ar^;;$aid to dry them, atid having 
reduced them Jo pptvder, fiso them a^ llOtir. 

Genus Tlinder legs e:feccedirig 

tlio body iU Teni^h,; ^ havittg d speibn- 

ihaped oiuboitt boi^V Ikwes r ; «ntw tibife Aitiiple. This 
snus eontaiiia hum%diiis«pAth, Jtx'or seven of which are 
wind in England, A of shiftll site, and| Jo- 

goth(?r with the saSafler lip^les of tk^b ipreceeding geiiuA, 
Jhopffe^. ' 

The speeW of this genua toay 
5 the of ^ Ibd ieutellum. /trbicli 

tire wings. .They are 
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Itti of ocelli andbtiai<- 

^ the aUtmines mA fiUtbrm^ ibo pas- 

ipt lOj^ m%abd kppi^ii^aksfl 'tStlie iqtermcdiate pair, * 


Jwl«^ tlii anfOiW pair*; 

" ^’^“JjOfuUfiisr'^'yR iho R<minla'l*««^di^cia of 
hws'ii W Nctflf (HbniWiA.} The samo 

harhe hoe klso^ l^tven to the Ccretoriln or Carob 


of' Atoeitjba tree, ’ij^biclv inhabit^ the Levant, and bears 
bilWe pods, filled With ndtritioue palp. 

JCoOUSTA (UWMtaeOology). fPjtLtJtukus,) 

LODPON. [flitmsnrfRiti) ' 

JjO0EVVK, a town HI iFremeo, capital of an ammdissc- 
ffient, in the dof>drtmOnf of H4ra»u, on the lOad from 
Fan's to Naid)onne, Perpignan, and Barcelona. This town 
1$ noticed by Pliny, Who cAlis the loWnsjitimf Lutevani. Xu 
the later Rctmaii documents the name appears to have been 
cnrfiipted to Loteya, whence the name Ijodfive. It was in- 
cluded in the Roman province of Narbonensis Priina. In 
the middle agaes it Was the seat of a viceaeunty ; but in the 
crusade against the AlbigCnses the bishops of LodSvo became 
lotcLs of the town, and remained so till the French revolution. 
The bishopric (now suppressed) was esiablisbed in ibe fifth 
century : the bishop was a Sufi^tigan of the archbishop of Nar- 
bonne. The town stands in a pleasant valley amid the 
lower slopes of the C5vonncs, on the left bank of the Lerguo, 
a small feeder of the H^rault. It is surrqitnded by nntient 
walls ; the streets are narrow, and the houses ill built. The 
population in 1831 was 9634 for the town- or 9919 for the 
whole commune ; in 183G it had increased to 11,208 for the 
ooinmuhc. The obiof manufacture is that of coarse woollen 
cloths.; hats, leather, earthcmvai*c, and soap aro made ; olive 
oil is pressed, and brandy distilled. Quarries of grey and 
white gypsum are workM in the neighbourhood. Tbero 
are si^veriil judicial or fiscal government offices, an Agricul- 
tural Society, and a high school. Cardinal Fieuiy^ was honi 
here. 

The nrrondisseincnt of Lod5ve has an area of 474 square 
miles, and U subtFivided into 72 communes ; the popuhiUou 
was 55,911 in 1831 ; in 1636 it was 67,730. 

LODI, PROVINCIA D1 LODI E CREMA, one id 
the provinces of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, is 
bounded on the north by the provinces of Milan and Ber- 

f amn, on the west by that of Puvia, on the south by the 
^ 0 , which divides it from the duchy of Parma and Piacenza, 
and on Ih^* cast by Cremona and Bre«(?ia. The pmvince is 
part of the great plain of the Po, and is Watered by tho 
Adda, l^erio, Lumbro, and otlier affluents of that river. 
This province wtus divided into two small ones until tho end 
of thei last century, which were separated by the Adda, 
namely, Creina to the oast of that river, which belonged to 
the republic of Venice, and Lodi west of the Adda, which 
was part of the duchy of Milan. 

The actual province 6f I.<odi and Cretna is thirty miles in 
length from east to west, from the river Oglio near Orzinovi 
to tho river l-arnbro near Molegnono; and above twenty- 
seven miles from north to soifth, from the southern boun- 
daries of the provint^e of Bergamo to the bank of the Po 
Opposite Piacenza. It is divided into eight districts, namely, 
LLodi, with 22 communes, 19.35 hou^^es. and 28,6 /(> inha- 
bitants; 2, Tclobuonpersico. 29 communes, 1320 houses, 
and 12,326 inhabitants; 3. Bant' Angelo. 17 (x)mmuncs, 
1582 houses, and 15,037 inhabitants; 4, Borghotto, 19 
communes, 1842 houses, and 19,425 inhabitants; 5, Casal 
PuStcrlengo, 2f communes, 2353 houses, Wrtd 26,263 inha- 
bitants; C, Codogno,C4 communes^ 4534 houses; and 36,952 
inhabitants; 7, Ptmdino, 15^ oottimunes, 1970 houses, and 
15,474 inhabitants; 8, Ctema* 50 communes, 5496 houses., 
and 45,888 ihhabitan^ 'The soil is partly sown witficorn and 
pulse, and partly i^lahted with the vino and mulbmrry-trees; 
but the bekf Mrt benslsts of artificial meadows, irtigated by 
ean&Wwhidh htimerous cows, from tho milk of which 
the xm ^eesc is made, known in Ijornbordy by the name 
10 , but which, by An .old misnomer, is called in 


95tithdrn Italy and the re.st of Eut6^ by the name of Por- 
mdAak The annual produ^ is stated at 14,817 cwU, of 
ilax, 1,028,997 cWts. of hay,fi4fii& rakts. of cheese. 2187 cwts. 
of butter, 4384 cwts. of sttV besides oofti and wine. 

Hie hlmbcr of cattle is lifted at 38,046 hSeads of largo 
Okttfe^ horses, 1 13|l asses and mules, 1338 sheep, and 
I6»633 Uifffl- \^ria To^grq/ba Mia PMinda dt Lodi 
i publiilwd by &ROreesi of Lodi. With StatMcai 
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iMd ftom IfiKin to Soutbomltaly, i««iroJ^toat townon the ! < , 
rigrfit bank 'of the Adda, in a rioii oottaibw: 'ids 4 liutop s by.Mr. Hookcjrt^IPl^ 
w< 4Eibd ii,|»laeoof Goiisiderable trade* aSa: baft 15*fi*j0 itiha-, generdi 

bi^UaiiirUti manufaotorsoa of potteiy,i*lid.vdalft4>rare, ml W 

sCtonai oil tbe right bank df ibe river Sorso. isainaller sa^ 

Ijhati :£iodk bas 8670 mltabitanifl; matiitfiK^urea of Itnohs*^ Jag 

avid a fineatud for the improvement of the breed ofboraea v 

jha;l«mbardy. Isodi baa a royal lyeeum 'and a gymwaamm, >>A 

tmakSes a clerical eeminarya and a houae for female ednoa^ to aoak the ihlo >b;a thixlme pn ktid 

tion, founded by Mi*e. CJbsway* the widow of the JBngUsh onCvjmii: Ibh^oSi vlifob lifiviebtlbid !h(a^ 

artist of that name. There ia also a honee ot* industry for of .no small^mpmHahee l^hen ,it #:^msldei^ n /ifow ^ 

K »hs, an orphan asylum* two hospitals* and a Monte di Uimwithou^Vepeindiptfi^^ 

. The sums spent annually by those eAlablbihments by eontr^^^iosi when vettdd^ . i ^ 

for the relief of the poor amount to 259,800 Italian livres, , All hlstorfes of mechanical invention will be found te 
or about 10,400/. sterling. Tlie savings- bank of l^bdi; contain suggestions for imfubying't^ of taking a 
which was opened in 1823, had. at the close of 1837, a ship^s recktm^ing* a^e of wmoh ^ IJ’bi) ; but» so 

depositor 300,000 Italian livres, about 12,000/. sterUng. In for as we are aware* the o^d hm is^variably adli6i*ed to. 
every commune.there is a school of elementary instruction, LOG-BOAtlCt ^iiUd’ These eohtain tim 

as in the rest of I.iombai'dy. . account of the dhip*s brogres^ as deduced from Observations 

LOFODEN ISLANDS. PTrondheim.} «>f the log. The log-Wrd is either a large piecd of plank, 

LOG and LOGLINE. This is the apparatus b^ which blcokcnecl, rukd^ and piY^fei^ for writing on with, chalk, 
the voloeity of a ship's motion through the water is niea- or else a slate with a i visions scratched upon iu\shrfi^e. 
saved. If at any moment a piece of wood, or other light As soon as tlie . seaman hue hoyo tiro tog, .and the rate 
substance, be thrown out of a ship while sailing, as soon as of motion 1$ ascertain^ 1^:0 . Uumber of knots, wUh the 
it touches the water it ceases to partake of the ship's odd tenths, ai^ ten bn the Ward, each in its proper 
motion; the ship goes on, and leaves it behind. If then ruled ^luuih; also thp vei^el^ 

dfler a certain interval, say of half a minute, the distance of of the wind, and atty raiharM tW^mbmenh This 

the vessel from the floating body be accurately measured, is repeated ey^^ry tlmo the log is ‘ho^/knd once in 
the rate of the ship’s motion through the water will be as> twenly-fuur hours the whole is corned into a 'blank hook 
certained; we do hot say the actual rate of the ship's going, called the log-book, Which is ruW for the in tlie 

but only that of its motion through the water, because in same way as thejog^bpard, and in which also all the trans- 
many cases currents exist, and the wood itself is carried actions relatWd W navigation ara inserjbed, such as bearings 
along ; consequently the true rate cannot thus^be known, and distance of lands, mcks, and shoals, the direcuion and 
This is the principle of the log: in practice the log is a velocity of currents, and^Hbe state of the weather. It is 
flat piece of wood, sometimes shaped Uke a Ash, but more also usUal to set down every day the whole course and dis 
generally of the flgure of a quadrant, loaded with lead at tanco run, calculated from the of .all tlfo several 

one of its edges to make it float upright; to this is attached trials made by the log, with ihe dismnee and hearing of 
a line about 150 fothoms lon^, divided into equal lengths some port to wnieh the ship ^ upproaehing. The account 
by little pieces of knotted twine rove into it. These divi- thus obtained is technically lormed dead mkoning, and is 
sions begin about twenty or thirty yai4s from the log, never quite correct, being subject to all the errors caused 
where a piece of red mg is usually fastened, in order to by changing the direction aim velocity in the intervals of 
show the place readily. All the line between the log and observing, by the sort of guess usually made at the course 
the rag is called the simy line, and is of course omitted and rapidity of currents, and at the amount of the falling 
from the account. When the log is thrown into the sea, oif of the vessel from its apparent course, technically called 
which is done iVom the lee quarter of the vessel, the lug- lee-way. The dead reckoning is however necessarily us5d 
line, by tbe help of a reel on w'hich it is wound, is immedi- until an opportunity is affordt^ of taking obsemiUons for 
atoly veered out, at least as fust as the ship sails ; as soon latitude and longitude, or until some place whose positiou 
nS the red rag leaves the reel, a half-minute glass is turned, is known comes in sight ; the true ]dace of the ship is then 
and when the sand is all run down, the reel is shipped, sulistituted in the log-book for that obtained by dead reck- 
Then by measuring the Quantity of lino run out, the dis- oning, and foom that place subse(|Uent rOclmnitigs are made 
tance sailed by the vessel in half a minute is known, and until another observation. 

by calculation its rate of going per hour. There are various Is/ig-books are commonly sold in seaports, properly ruled 
ways of dividing the line, tbe most usual of which is . to Ibr recording Uie events of a voyage. AUhough* strictly 
place the knots at distances of fifty feet from each other l speaking, the log-book is connnea to these objects, it is 
now as 120 times half a minute make an hour, and 120 usual to incl vide under the same appil!llla(ion the Whole o/ 
times fifty foet make almost a geographical mile, so many the ships journal, or diai^ of occurrences. 
knots will run from tbe reel in one experiment os the ves- LOGAMTHMS. The otymoiegy of this won! i# Xoywt^ 
sel sails miles in the hour; from this comes the expression dpcO^oc, the number of the ratitye; and the reasi^n for the 
of a vessel’s sailing so many knots an hour — ^meaning miles, appellation will appear in the emifsa oft^ls article. We» 
Fifry-one feet would be more accurately I2ut)i part of a assume that the reader hat the common khowfodgk of 
mile than fifty feet; but it is found practically that the logarithms, and of the methoii of dsing thattt. ' ' 

ship’s way is alw'ays a little more than that given by the log, We Imve abandoned tlie intention ofgivitig a vfeW of the 
arising from the cireumsiauce that the line is unavoidably rise and progress of logarithms, for the following teasohs. 
pulled in some degree, and the log is consequently not The subject is now One of such wide extotit^ when^ifotbedry 
a fixed point; it is moreover safer to have a ship behind and {^iico ore hath included, that it would he likWWittng 
the reckoning than before it, which induces many com- the history of a eomplete iefonoe to |>ut together ^all that 
manders to shorten the distances between the knots to wo^ld be needed in on aHlolepi4feBidflg0 shew the past and 
forty-eight and even forty-five feel. U^atever distance be prmutstateof foganflimfoalgalM^as^^^ (^Idjfaktlunic 
taken, tt is found convenient to subdivide it into ten parts computation. If we were to eoif&e ourSetVwio the latl, “ 
fur decimals of a mile. Carefol ^mmandm remeasure onfy, the view of the subject wtntldbw tod oon fine A Andshti 
the log-line frequentjty, to ascertain if it varies from its oii- the elements of the subject newusiudly^iven are clkhed'i^^^ 
glnal length. In ca^uf fitl'phMfrwttun they apply a correo- the most modern algehraieai form; it wouM 'take Oimsiitot* 
lion to the rate found liy a 0(8^ pt'beeas in the rule of able«pacetoexpWnat)ettgthiheprocmisesoftlm4^riywHtefo 
three— as the length whfoh:^ ObmUu^ider reckons upofi la torms intelligible to.>Wie-^ho arc not cenven^ with 
is to the real intenal. so » the a|rparent rate to the true their waitings. We shall therefore devute «be dr4t part' of 
rate. A similar correction is required if the halfmmuto tltfo artideto such explmiattoiifi as will ejeAhle llfo Jluderti, 
glass is found to be wrong. . * .< > ^ ftesh ftom modern beidw of alg^ to teadthe vs^mi his-^ 

In the best regulated vessels the log is hflwe ovary hour 5 fories which exist with facility; a^Mohall than point out 
and in calculating the ship’s going it is eunposod the how to deduce the psiiieipad fo^wwfiw^ connected vi^ith Jog- 
jratc Ims not varuid hetww the intervals of iiearii^ i but if arUhms. 

the wind hu MiisdUy yntied, vr more or lew «ul Si*, ..Seen . Vm, early history of logiirM^ 'will he fbuDd at'iehkth 
*^4OT«»g,lhe tuise,ijien on allowancH*isiiiwde:«K)#(iUnK^^^^ prefcoo to Or. Hatta«*ersy»Mf in ihw^H^iMtorjror 

tlw#M!H!tiim vt the person whotoeps the hcceont.,, ,>fi’ ) X*(#uwuiu* coithui^ in Ihh Dr^Ht^ 
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^ anil '^Vision. A table, 

in reg^^ l» w** eupplie# thiirdesi- 

to p ' to since ^ multiphi^ cP 

g^s veJlsdv^^ two first by addifig 

^br fX|>enentSk a^d lookitig tn the table to theta? + ^)tn 
pc^f, V ¥hbf lor^A^ if 4/8, U, kon a table of loga- 

rithms is easily eonstmeted, a specimeu. of which is as fdi^' 
h»#'« 
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Thai, to multiply 64 and 128, that li. to find the proddet 
of the sixth and seventh powers of 2, we must take the 
(6+7)th or 13th power, which, tom the table, is 8102. 

Such a table would bb tM^leSs fpr general purposes, 
since it omits more numbers than it coittains., But if we 
take a very little greater thkn udijty, the powers will in- 
crease but slowly, and every whole numW within given 
limits may be made either a power of a, d|fvery hear to a 
power ofd. Su Pilose for instance that we wish for a table 
of logorithms which shall contain among its numbers either 
every wliole ndmber under a million or a toetibn within h 
of every number under a million, Extract the square root 
of one million, the square root of ^ that square root, and so 
on, until, say the rth root . of one million has been extracted, 
ami lei this rth root be It is obvious that this extrac* 

tion may be carried on until i is small as we please. Coa- 

sequently (1 +ii is a million, find eveir lower power of 1+4 
is less than a mUlion, so that {m standing to a million) no 
two consecutive powers difibr by so much as the difiercnce 
of m and m (1+4), or by so much as mi. If then wo pro- 
ceed with the extraction until mt is less than h, we shall 
• have 4 of the* degree of smallness required: that is, since 
everj^ whole number less than rn lies between two powers of 
1+4, having exponents less than r, d fortiori every such 
whole number must be within h of Home power of l-j-4* 

This is in fact the first view which was taken of the tne- 
tliod of constructing tables of b/garitiims ; and it must be 
remembered Umt Napier was not in possession of the mo- 
dern .way of expressing the powers of quantities. On the 
inothods of facilitating sQch enormous oomputations, and 
on the details which still remainad to the first calculators 
uAer they had applied all the analysis which they bad, we 
have not here to speak ; but we shall now show how the 
table may ho foruutd by mere labour, and liow the word 
logarithm arises. 

I,et us suppose that our system is to be such that 0 being 
the logarithm of 1, a hundred thousand shall bo the loga- 
rithm of Ifi, Jf the hundredahousandth root of 10 be ex< 
troc^ted and called 1+4, it woukl be found that 2 is very 
nearly the 301fi8rd power of (l+4>^ that 3 is very nearly 
the 47715tlh pqwer of 1+4, and so on. If Uicn, beginniug 
with i, we increase it in the ratio of. 1 to 1+4. giving 1+4; 
if we increase this in the ratio of J to 1+4, giving {l+4)^ 
and so bUf it appears that +e shall reach 2 (or very near to 
it, one way or other), whan. -30 103 such ratios have been 
takejt ; py jf we,i>ass tom 1 to 10 by 100,000 steps, increas- 
ing pach time in the .same ratio, we shall emneitearest to 2 
in 30103 steps, which Is therefore the number Of limes the 
increase is mde In a certain ratie^ or the munber of the 
ratios, the \oy^ apiO/iac, or tbp logarithm of 2. 

In such a table it must of course toiow that the iogarUbm 
ofapreduct js exaotly orvery nearly tlie sum of the loga- 
rithms of the fketors; since to instahoe 2 being (1 +p 
and3heinjj;(l+p‘f’^^ very nefirly, 0 must be very nearly 

(1+4)^*“^ Nor ht this property altered, if we divide pr 
multiply all the logaritlsms by the same number. If then 
we dhide every logarithm by 100000, the logarithm of 10 
1, that of 2 becomes * 30103, and that of 3 becomes 
’ as'in tho comton 

• The tot step bfrimjtortanioe^bieh to made m the logo* 
m lf<.b#very-iai«I, Uw 
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;ioto peimrsbrt+h tltesq^ 1+24, l+34» 

to » very iloacly ; or if m knd is be hot so groat but that ffi4 
altd h/vana still sinaH, tlm.iMth andlltb powers of l+tare 
T+xn/4iKi 1 +fi4 very nearly. Bust the logarithms of these 
powers are m and n ; that is, if ft . and f be small, the lo^a^ 
rHhmsof ^+ftau[|d 1+4 are very nearly in the proportion 
ei^ft ta L If then we take two numbers, aaUd- &i and extract 
aKteiy high root (to: ^-th) of boith, so that the results 

ai^ very near tO'^upity, say 1+ft and 1+4, we have 
(nearly) ■ '-v'- ^ 

' : log.y« . 

Rut tlie two dcit lerms ar,,.in as log a 

since the muUiplicaUou of tlje toaaor terms by 
ogives, the latter. Consequently, when thp logarithm of 
pne number is known, that of any other can he found to 
any degree of nearness. Wo shall presently see this in a 
clearer form ; it is suMcient here to show how the theorem 
was first obtained. If to the preceding methods wo add 
that of Interpolation, which thig^ wseil with success, we 
have before us the bases of the original computations of 
logarithms. 

It W'os evident from the first that the connection between 
a logarithm and its number must be of the following kind : 
when the logarithm increases in arithmetical progression, 
the number must increase in geometrical progression ; ‘So 
that if a and a+6 be the logarithms of A and AB, thdP 
a+2&, a+3d, Stc., must be the logarithms of AB*, AfP, &c. 
Several mathematicians had formed this conception ; but 
the preliminary difikiilty which stopped their progress was 
ibeir being unable to present the scries of natural numbers 
(or fractious of a high degree of nearness to them), in 
the shape of terms of a geometrical progression. The 
great merit 6f Napier is ihi*eefold; first, he distinctly saw 
that all numbers, within any given limit, may he either 
terms, or as near as we please to terms, of a geometrical 
progression ; secondly, bo had the courage to uiiderlukc 
the enormous laboqr which was requisite for tlie purpose ; 
thiitlly, he made an anticipation of the differential ca/rjlus 
ill developing the primaiy consequences of the definition. 

The predecessors of Napiei* probably did not well under- 
stand the notion of a quantity varyhig in geometrical ratio, 
while another varied simultaneously, nut in an arithmetical 
ratio. The ditficulty is that which a beginner finds in 
seixing the notion of compound interest ciurried to its oxtrtnne 
limit, so that every fraction of interest, however small, begins 
to make interest from the moment it becomes due. We 
have preferred to omit this considemtiou in the article In- 
terest, whei'e it would have been of no practical use, and 
to introduce it here, whem it may^d in the explanation of 
the first principles of logarithms. 

Let £\ become £(l+r) in a year, aird consequently, aft 

the same rate of interest, it becomes £(l+r) in n years. 
Suppose however that interest, instead of being payable 
yearly, is paid z times in a year, and that interest makes 
interest from the moment it is paid. Consequently, at the 
end of the first, second, 3cc, fractions of a year, the pound 
first put out becomes 

(' + /’■ (■ + ;)'■•■ 

^1 + j ^ at thu end of one year, and ^ 
end of years. 

, If we may make g as great os we please, that if we may 
make payments of interest fidlow one another as quickly as 
live please, we may make the increase of the pound approach 
as nearly as we please to a gradual increase, of which it mus'^ 
be tbe characteristic that in successive cqiial tiincs the 
amounts are in geometrical progression. Let A B become 
AC in a.tune represented by be. Divide be into any iium- 
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bf4iqual parts, and in the successive equal times bp, pq^ 
0% fifcc., ict^ point move through BP, PQ, Q R, See. la 
thd article Acckleiution is explainodtbemanner in which 
a succession of sutllciently small in amount, and 

often repeated^ majS be mde to give, as nearly as we please. 
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tb€ results of a perfectly giadua] mutton* At B let a volo^ 
city l^e ^Veu suflident to carry the td F hi :tbe time 
6jp$ at P let an impulse be given Which would cause PQ 
to lie ^Hci‘ibe<l in the time pq, and eo on. Apd let AB, 
4 p 4 AQ, &c* be a continued sot of 'proportbfiuls, namely, 
jiBr : AP : : AP : AQ : : AQ : AR, &c. increase 
the nun)))er of subdivisions of be without limit, and Wo ap*. 

' p^ttch us a limit to gnwlual motion of such a hihd llmt, 
jUie distances of the puifl from A. at the erttl of anij suceas- 
slve equal times, shrtll be in continued proportion. To show 
this, suppose wa><cotnpare the motion from B to C with any 
other pari of tlir pmtion described ittiionie subi^aent lime 
ftVCequul to iic), and which carries the movlhg point from B' to 
(J\ Divide tlwtime AV into as many oqual pOrtn, fi^(f 
&<•., as iHjforo, and let B'P', P'Q^, Stc. be the lengths dedbribed 
ill the second set of subdivisions. Tlienhy the mw of the mo- 
tion A B : A P : : A B' ; A whence B P and are 
in the ratio of AIJ to AB'; and similarly PQ and P'Q' 
arc in the ratio of A P to A P\ that is, of A B to A B' ; and 
so on. Consequemly, the sum of B P, P Q. &c., or BC is 
to the sum of B'P', P'Q', &c., or B'C', in the same ratio of 
A B to A W ; whence also AC is to k C' as A B to A B', 
or A B ; AC : ; AB' : AC'. That is, if in any one time 
the distance from A increasos from X to Y» and in any 
other equal time from X' to Y', then X : Y : : .* Y\ 

91*0111 which it readily follows tha^ the distances attained 
At^he ends of successive equal times are in continued pro* 
portion. 

More than this, the velocities of the moving »point at B 
and .B^ are as B P to B' P' (these being spaces described in 
wual times) ; and the ratio of these, however many may be 
tho number of subdivixiona, is always that of A B to A' IP. 
If once a gradual molkm of the character described is one in 
which the velocity of the moving point increases in the 
same proportion as the distance from A. 

Ill the preceding digram, the time elapsed from B to C 
is the logarithm of rAC, that of A B being 0. An indnite 
number of systems m*d.y be co\istructe<i, depending on the 
ditfero.ht velocities with which the moving point may be 
supposed to start from B. In Kapier^s system, at least in 
that system stripped of certain pcouliaritiJi not worth no- 
ting at present [NAputn; BniGOs], AB being a unit, the 
point starts h*om B at thb rate of a unit of space (A B) in a 
unit of time: obviously the most simple aupnosiiion which 
can be made, and whudi has procured for niis system the 
distinctive title, of wo^MraMogarithms. In Briggs’s system 
the point starts from B with such a velocity that (A B being 
1) it shall have attained times A B in one unit of time. 
This requires, as we lmall see, an initial velocity of 
i^‘302oi:i5 ... times AB in one unit of time. 

* In addition to llie principles here laid down, a known pro- 
perty of the hyperbola vei’y early showed that logarithms would 
become applicable to geometry : and thus it happened that 
t he ilnst decidedly algebraical step in the computation of loga- 
rithms was announced in Mercator’s ‘Logarithmotcchiiia,’ as 
the (juadi-ature of tlm hyperbola. Let A F and A G be the 
ftsywplofes of an hyperbola, and let A B, AC, AD, &c., bo 
in continued geoructriail progression. Draw B K, C L, 
DM, &e. parallel to the other a.sympta|te A 0, then tb© 
hyperbolic trajiozia BKLC, CLM D, DMNK, &c., are 
equal, or BKLC, BKMD, BKNK, &c., are in aritli- 
metical progression. So timt any trapezium BKMD is a 
logarithm to its terminal absciasa A D. This property was 
the discovery of Gregory St. Vincent, who published it in 
his * Opus Geomelrlcajin'* Aniwoi*p, 1647. It was therefore 
unltiiown both to I^api'er and Bri^s, 



Wo shall ; iiio'V take tho question of logaHtliffl, #aiilng 




aa, the logarithm of ejceaedii Hr 
^47 b'e the fuhctwQ whiob^adtiiii 
110' thol joV ^ (log sb). If theq a i 
and jy, and if,e;he the lo^rfi 
:j t : ir', c + b mdat be the 
«ad ^ afeeeveeaily ^ (a + bil 

: V ' 

L»t lie tlw tombft- !>m O.^ itk togiktttbiii ; 
thttA a s and oaUin^ N the ni^lidtdr .ki qbeatiiottr «a 
'have , 

N X «;i 

tpie + b) _ iffb 

or --jj~- = ^.XiJ, " 

But by the theorem j^oved iji the article BmoMiAt Theo-* 
KEM (p. 413), thla oatv only he true on the suji^OGtition that 

4> c -r N is snob p function of 6 as whore C is inde- 
pend^t of c. Cohsequenl1y« the number whose logarithm 

is c must be N C^ This evilehtly satisHes the conditions, 
and the theorem quot^ idtows ii to be the only function 
which satisfies tba^ndUion's* \ 

It is most convenient to asaunm 1 as the number N, 
which has 0 fbr ita logarithm* We have then the following 
equation, combing a number with its logarithm, 

so tlmt every number has a logarithm for any value of C we 
may take, only tt must be remembered that the same value 
of O must always be used. Thij^ logarithms of all numbers 
for a given value of C form tiSifsUm: and C is called the 
ba^e of that system. 

Given a system of logarithms, wc now inquire how to 
find the logarithms in any other system. Let A and B be 
the bases of .the systems, and a and b the logarithms of any 
ihimber id the two bases. Tlien we have 

AVa>, orA''--=B‘; 

a 

whence B « or log B (base A) « 

j ^ T,v log .r (base A). 

““ iog B (base A)’ ^ ) -^ jj 

that is, to 4iurn one system of logarithms into another with 
any new base, divide every logarithm in the system by the 
logarithm which there belongs to the new base. 

We now proceed to the method of determining logarithms. 
In the article Limit it is shown, by means of the binomial 
theorem, that of the two series 

o" rt* (t^ 

1 + «+2 + 2,3 + 


I aa? + 


2 2.3.4' 


the second is the J7tli power of the first A remOTkably 
simple case presents itself, whioli^ (n. fact, leads to NapieFs 
system of logarithms: it is when ass 1. In rlus case the 
first series becomes 


i + ’+5+O' 


2,3,4 


which is VQ17 ebnvergerit, and is 27182BI8 ve^ henrly. 
This remarkable series is generally denoted by t (sometimes 
by ir, Liiplaee always usas e foe it>i and we have 

*'“*^+*+8+'0+v— , 

In system, tlien (we shall prti^tly sh^ ilhat 

this is Unpier's system), ^ is tlm logthtihtQ &f I4'i + 
4 * , ; , , ; or, the logarithm being given, tliie nilttfibier can 
be ifiMediately fotinti^ 

Bihee the last equation is kiiiy(6twl1y true, for dr Write 
log 4 X 07, where log a means l6fi a tbaSe 0 The first eUb 
becomes 


j. 


logax-' 




ora'; 


ing proiMMty. ^ When 07 is to o as x' is the logarithm 
.0# exceeds or falls short of the logarithm of y by 'aa much 


, . (log a)*. a?* 

1 4" loga.a?+ - — g +.*•«♦. I 



0*— 1 

wsloga-H 
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if» Withrat Umi4 we ^av« tbca 

‘ \ 

: lofy a (Ijase f) ; 


Litiiitof* 




or, fbr a giVeti (and rary small) value of .r, the lo^aWthms 
of di(h>rent numbers <a) are vory nearly in the pro|M>*'tian of 
the valuer of i. This is the theorem to which we 
have before alluded. * . 

I rf then . 


(I + I'f 


t I r . ^ w I .IP- 1 Jt- ! 

1 + xh+ X * ' 




ir? 


= 04 — ^ 0* H ^ — ~ 0* 4* • ‘ • 


if diminish without limit, tho Umit of tim first side has 
been shown to be log (1 the base being t, which is 
always to bo understood when thecontfary is not expressed. 
The limit of the second side is easily found by making 
07 ss( 0, and we thus have 

JL 

* + • 


log (1 + = h — — + -jj — ' 


which however is only convergent when b is not mater 
than unity. Since this last is universally trgo, we find, by 
substUuting — b for ft, 

ft* ft* ft^ 

logd _6)=-6_ — 

and subtracting the first from tho second, remembering 
that 

log (1 +*) - log (1 - 6) 5= log 


wo find that 


, 1 + ft f, ft* ft* ] 

6 + Y+T+ j 


Lot 


l±ft 

I'-ft 


.r, or ft ! ! 


il-’ 4 i * 


which they cost their Inventor, This having been done fer 
all whole numbers within .tins, given lim ts, the logarithm 
of any fraction is readily found by aiibtfacting tho logarithm 
of the dehorn iuator from that of the numerator. 

It must, ho admitted that Bnggs, by his instruction of 
the dofjimal swtem| divides with Napier the merit of iu- 
veniiiik lagarithtn^i oonsiderod as onjnstrument of calcula- 
te. Jn tho Nppeviun sysmm the table must either he 
carried to an enormous length, or whole numbeiK only must 
have logavitlims^ ktid every logariilftn of a fraction will rc* 
quire two entries ,of the table and a subtraclion. But in 
Bri^s’s syslcni thh logarithm of every decimal fraction can 
be ^und by one entry of the tabic, aiwl <Km inspection of 
the fraction. 

The peculiarity of this system (tho base of which is 10) is 
as follows: — Every number or ft‘aetion is either a power of 
ton, positive or negative, or lies between two powers of ten. 
The i>ower8 of ton aro ranged in the following table 


10~* = '0001 

lu* =. I 

lo’ = 10 

10~“ = *001 


io“ = loo 

10~® == -01 


10'^ =: 1000 

id”* = *1 


10^ = 10000 


, f r - 1 . 1/jr - 1 \* I 

lof r_2{— j 

which is always convergent, but converges very slowly when 
0 " is considerable. If however we make ^ 


- 1 


1 


then, remembering that log 
we havo 


x + I 

«4l 


■ 25? 4 r 

= log iit 4 I) - log 

♦ 


iog(*+i) = i«g^ + a{.^+ij5j^+...}. 

which is very convergent when z is oven so small as 1, and 
fccr\es to find the logarithm of any number when that of the 
next lower number is given. The two following series, 
wdiich may ho easily proved from the preceding, will com- 
plete tho list of tliose which are moat useful in practice : 

1 r , X t . a 1 a* , I a* 
log (.* + «) 

loB(*r + «) = logr + 3{^ + i(j^J + ....}. 

It only romaina to show, the identily of this system with 
that of Napier. If / be tlje number of seconds elapsed ftom 
tho beginning of a motion, and if cif* be the length dcscribcil 
in that time, then the time Is the logarithm of tho length 
descrjbotl. Tln^ ee/oci/y at the ami of t ^secouds in tfes dif- 
ferential coeiBoient of ii*, or log a, where the logarithm 
used is that of the pvbceding algebraical system : this virfo* 
city is therefore log a at starting^ or when teO, Now, in 
Napier’s system this yelocily is imity^ or acre : that is, 
the base of Napier's lo^mthms is the series calletl e, "But 
in the^system where base is I0„log a is 2*302^651, which is 
th^veloc^ty itt starting assumed by Briggs* 

By the mrcgoiiig series a system of Naperian logarithms 
muy oe calculated with a very small firgetiou of the la^ur 


From which the following rules ipay easily bo obtained : 
a number which has m figures befom the decimal point lie# 

between I o'* and lO’**, and its logarithm therefore lies 
between m — 1 and w, or it is ?» — 14 a fraction less than 
unity. Also, if a fraction be less than unity, and if its first 
significant figure lie in the wth decimal place, iliis fraction 

lies between 10~^ and 10**^"^'^; so that its logarithm is 
— «4 a fraction loss than unitv. Now the convenience 
of Briggs’s system lies in this, that the fraction less than 
unity, which is a part of every logarithm, does not depend 
on the position of the decimal point, but entirely upon tho 
significant figures : the redson being, that an alteration of 
the position of the decimal point bein^a multi))licatioii or 
.division by some whole j)ower of in, alters the logariihm by 
the addition or subtraction of a, whole number. This ques- 
tion is diseus;«c^ in every treatise on the mode of using 
logarithms. ^ 

Let a bo the base of a system of logarithms, and lot log .r 
signify simply tho Naporian or natural logarithm of’jr; 
then by the theorem already proved 

iog .r 1 

log (base = -log®. 

The factor I -r-log a, which converts Naperian logarilliins 
into those whose base is a,||is oalielKihe modufus of the sys- 
tem whose base is a. In Briggs’s sy.stem this modulus is 
•4342940 nearly, and the logarilhms of this system being 
called commofi or tabular higarithms, we have— 
common log x = ' 43429 JJ X Nap. log or 

• 43 

= i )9 ^ nearly. 


Nap. log X =s 2 •3025951 X com. log x, 

"iOO-I I 

ir'+Tooo 


■e 


In the ariiclo Nkgativk a.m> Imcossthlb Qit\ntitie8 
will be found a further extension of the theory of logarithms : 
in Tablks will be found a list of tables for difiercnl piu*- 
posasr A treatise on coiiiputution by logarithms will be 
mnnd in the ‘ Library of Useful Knowdedge,’ in * Examples 
of Processes of Arithmetic and Algebra.* 

LOGARITHMIC CURVE and LOGARITHMIC SPI- 
RAL. The former has for Hb rectangular equation y s 
and its most remarkable property is that its subtangent is 

the same at every point of tho cun^c. Tlio latter has r = ca^ 
for iu polar equation, and its tangent always makes tho 
same angjl<> with lla radius vector; whence it is called tho 
equiangular spiral. 

LOGIC. [Organon.] 

LpGlSTTO. [Proportional.] 
tOG^OS, Xayot', the Greek for a word, is used as a theo- 
logical term. 

_ 1. The Jewish doctrine of the l40gon* 

The pliraso the IVbfH or Memra of Jehovah 

occurs repeatedly iu the C haldee Targums, where it com- 
monly Stands in the pla^oqf (Jehovah) iu the Hebrew 
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original; There are however possagfes In which thie phrase bursting longitudinall;^, a dlvirioA pM$in$ 4owq Aoiptgh 
appears to denote n (Jistinct personal exUtonce; and many toth valves. " 

eminent critics, atnoiig whom are Berthbldt and Wogseheider, Tlie wood is hard enpUj^ tot^Ke a Une polkbi apd might 
mre decidedly of opinion that the Targumists intended it to he used by cabinet-makers i it is n(^ however l^aport^ for 
apply to the Messiah; * plainly showing it ,to have been that purpose. In Jamaica the tree ia iism foT fl^ees, in 
their belief that the S.hcchtnah, or Word, as apme of them the samowfty as the whiiethprn in ]^hghthd*' iMtci it ig said 
indeed expressly say, would employ the Aiture Messiah, be admirably adapted for the ptiippse'. , 'Logwood is so 
when ho should l>e born, as the instrument of his gracious heavy as tof’^sink in.water» and scatc^ly g^ptiblo of un- 
dosigus, and would be joined to him in a personal unjoii^* dergoing dpcay* ' > ^ 

(BerthoUlt, CAmfo/. Jtfrf.) Its colotring matter is 'dissiplveS both by w^tef and alco- 

Philo often siKsaksof the Logos, but his views on the hoi, and it, if prittOij^lly ^dcgriiM from the presence Pf a 
subject are involved in much oSaciirity. He seems ]iow- pec allat body, to which Chevreul, who/discovered it, gave 
ever to have had the idea of a two-fold Logos the one de- the name of AemoftH or tltis is sometimes 

noting a conception in the divine mind according to which so abimdilhtps to eki^t in the vip cify stals of distinct 
the world was crealed; the other a personal cxislcnco, the forip. Of a (file red eblotur, and Considerable sire. Besides 
Son of God, parlnking of tpe divine nature, though inferior hematih, logw'ood. contains resin,. oft, acetic acid, and salts 
to the supreme God, the Creator of the world {Bfifnoiipyo^)^ of potash, and Ikpb combineil with a vegetable acid, a little 
presidifig over the universe, the instructor and guide of sulphate of iime, dumma/peroxide of iron, and manganese, 
man, the High Priest and Mediator between God end HasMATOXviosi.]- 

man. These two ideas of the Logos ho often confounds ].A>gw9od is employed by the calico printer to give a black 
together. Tlie passages from Philo are collected in Dr. J. or brown colour, th% cloth being always first impregnated 
P. Smith’s Scripture Tetiimotiy to the Messiafi, book ii., with alum mordant, and thus black is obtained. Iron 
cap. vii., sect. 4. ^ mordant and Wwpod also yiwld a black, but ii is, not so 

See also the descriptions of Wisdom and tho Woi*d of good as with the Itlum mordant. Cloth with the alum 
God in Prf)t\ viii. ; Wisdmn of Solomon^ x. 15-19 ; xi. 1-4 : mordant, dyed in a mixture of 10ffw*ood and madder, has a 
SKviii, 15- (compare 1 Cor., x. 4, 9, where the same actions finebrp'wn colour fixed upon iti Logwood is also employed 
arc attributed to Christ) ; and in other parts of tlic H^Udom in the preparation of some lakes. 

qf Solomon and Ecchmisitcua. Trade, — {Bdii de 'Cmripeche^ French ; Kampescholz^ Gcr- 

Tbc»se opinions are thought by some to represent the roan ; C'ampec/«eOt<t, Duttdi ; Mo CamvecAc, Spanish.) 
antient Jewish dw^trine respecting the word of God, cor- The importations of this dyc-wood into the United Kingdom 
ruptfd by a mixture of Ijoalhen philosophy ; and by others during each of the last ten years, and the quantities rc-cx- 
to have been wholly hon-owed either from the Platonic phi- ported and taken for use, have 'been as follows:— 
losophv ot Irom the Magmn doctrine of divine emanations Con.«mnt 

and Aiom. fasi. Tom. 'Jonr 

2. The Chrietim doctrine qf the Logoe, 1328 14,045 . 6395 . 9,297 

The only examples of the theological use of this word in 1829 . 13.893 . . 6226 . * 8,852 

the Now TesfamcjU are found in the writings of John j330 ^ 16,781 . 5937 . .10,100 

(Go«;W, c. i.; i. 1 ; 7?cu., xix. 13). These pas- m 1331 , 14,852 . 6pU . 10,405 

sages are generally allowed to ]*efcr to Christ; but the sense ' 1332 . 18,773 . 4427 \ 12,415 

in which J^)gos is to bo taken, and the nature of the con- 1333 , 26,079 , 7045 . 17,595 

nection between this Logos and (he pers0 of Christ, are 1834 , 21,064 . 4648 . 14,026 

subjects of much dispute. 1335 . 16,744 . 3097 . 14,727 

The Trinitarian expositors assert that these passages can . 1836 . 12,880 » 4385 . 12,361 

mean nothing else than that tho Logos is a dUUnct personal I337 , 14,699^ . ,3316 . 12,023 

subsistence, whicli has existed from all eternity in a union 

of nature and of essence witli God, which created the uni- The importafions of lowood are brought into Europe 
verse, and which was joined with a human nature to form from the Wesf Indies and Mexico. The British possessions 
the person of Christ. of Jamaica and Honduras have upon the average furnished 

The Allan doclrino r||^rc8cnUJho X^gos as an emanation about ono half ofitho above importations into this kingdom, 
from the Deity, superior to all other created beings, and The principal pa];t of the exportations from England are 
whicli supplied the place of a human soul in the person of made to Russia, Prussia, and the Netherlands. J^igw'otxl 
Christ. is an article of commerce tho price of which fiuctuntes vio- 

Mo^t Unitarian divines consider it to bo used either for lently. Under ordinary circumstances of demand and 
God himself, or as an abstract term for the wisdom and in- supply its price is froMi 5f. lOir. to 11, per ton. It has some- 
tclligenco of God which was fully imparted to Christ to fit tiinos been sold as low as 4/., and atotn^ As high as 35/. per 
him for his mission. ton. At tliis time (January, 1839) a temporary short supply 

Those who attribute to the Logos a personal existence has raised the price Co about 12/. per ton. The duty when 
give different reasons for tho origin of the name. Bomo imported from a British possession is 3s. per ton, and when 
explain it to mean the speaker or teacher^ by metonymy, from a foreign country 4s. ^d. per ton, 
as Christ is called by John the Light, the Way, the Truth, LOHEIA. [AbabiaJ 

tho Life; others interpret it the profnised one; and others LOIR, a river |h Franco belonging to the system of the 
consider that as speech (Xoyoc) is , a of rational com- Loire. 

munication, so tho name Logos js given to the Me</ta/or LOIR ET CHER, a department in Franco koli tided on 
between God and man, one who speaks to man in the name the. north by that of Eure etLoir ; on the nortrt-east by that 
of God. of Loiret'; on the south'OaAt by that of Cher; on the south 

(Tho Lexicons of Schlcusncr, Wahl, and Bretschfteidet, by that of Indro; on the Aouth-west bv that of Indre ct 
in loro ; Kutnoel, Comment in Lib, Hist N. firolego- Loire; and on the north-west by Ihet of Sarthe, Its form 
menu w JoAon., sect 7 ; Luoko on the Epis^s qf </e^ in approximates to tlmt oi a pat^lelograbi, having its longer 
tlie Biblical Cabinet, p. Ifi2 ; Dr. J. P. Smithes Scrwlt^e sides facing the norib-bast and si^h-wost. Its greatest 
Testimony to tile Messtak^ I^arflner’s Letter on the length is fromihe neighbourhood of Montmirail (Sartbo)to 

Works, vol. X.) ^ * that , of Vierspn (Chbr) 82 miles; its greatest breadth is 

LOGWpOD, a kind qf itnported from thoWteSt from between Chfiteaudun (Euro et Loir) dpd Origans 

Indies fo the purpo.st*s bf the woodbf a loiv (l^rel) to the neighbourhood of La ChartiW itBarihe) 46 

tnre callud llwmatoxylon com- miles.^; The area of the. department is esHiqaiod at 2424 

monly in many parts of the West l^dlos find iliyoinl^ng c^U* ^ ndrles; with fi population in 1831 of 231^,750; in 

linout, especially Honduras, on Whw IwkiOUht it Bus been l»36of 244,043 ; showing fin increase in five years of 8293, 
cullL-d Cawpeachy-wood. It bebngs^^ ngtgrol order or about percent; and giving a, little more than 100 

Tjeguminosm, and to the section Ouriem- ; The j^nches In rospe<^ of size the depart- 

are usually crooked^ spiny, and deformed TllMt Uwves are menl^ is almost equal to the English county of Devon, but 
small and pinnate: the fiowers grow in loijlg faoemes, are it hoA not hqlf the population of that county. Blois, the 
yellow, ewoe^Hccnic^h' and have ten sepufi^te fitamensi ha)if capital, is 96 miles south-west of Paris in a direct line, or 

of which five shorter than the others. The fruit U fi thih 105 miles by the road through Orleans. It is in 

flat two-seeded legume, not opening M the sutu^ bu^ N, lat., and I"* 20' £• long, from Greenwich. 
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Th^ department is almost entirely a ilal, having in the 
south-eiiSt part a considerable number of ctanys. or pools, 
and marshes. The supracrelaccoiis strata whieli occupy the 
cbalk-basiu of Paris extend into llio departiiiout from the 
north-east, and occupy the banks ot the Loire as far as tlio 
junction of the Beuvron. In all other parts the department 
18 occupied hy the chalk itself. The general inclination of 
the surface is toward the west and south-west. 

The principal river is the Loire, which has a tolerably 
direct soulh-west course of 30 iuilcs,or rather more, through 
the department, which it divides into two nearly equal por- 
tions ; it is navigable throughout. Tlie Cher, one of the 
principal tributaries of the Loire, enters this department on 
the south-east, near Mennelou, and llowa westward, in one 
part upon, but mostly within, the bolder of the department, 
past the towns of Mennetou, Sellcs, St. Aignan, and Mont- 
riciiard, into the department of Indre et Loire. The Cher 
is navigable for about J o miles beforo leaving this depart- 
ment. 

Tlie Grande (or Great) Sauklre enters the department 
on the east side, and after being joined by the Petite (l^itisscr) 
Sauldre and the Rerc, both of which also rise out of the de- 
partment, and by the Croisine, joins the Cher just below 
Sclles. The Fcuzori, another feeder of the Cher, has a 
small part of its course within the department. The Bou- 
vron ami the Cosson enter the department from the cast, 
and after receiving, each of them, a few small streams, fall 
into the J-oire on the south-east bank, near one another, a 
fi ‘W miles below Illois. Tlu? Cise l^ndezon, a small stream, 
falls into the Loire opposite the Cosson. In tlie northern 
part f>t tlio dejijirlrncnt llie J^oir enters it near Cloves, a 
a little below Cbaleaudun. and Hows in a sinuous 
<‘Iiannel to llu? south-west past Freteval, Vendume, ].ies 
ILx'hes, and Muiituire. Tlie Brave, a feeder of the Loir, 
llowfc partly on, ])artly within, the nortb-wesTern border till 
Its junetioir with the i/jir. The (kaisno and the ("oeuloron, 
fei'ders of the Braye, also water the north-west. None of 
these rivers art? navigable in the department. The. Canal 
du Berry, intended to shorten the navigation of the Loire, 
bv avoiding tlie tedious bend between llie juneliou of the 
Allierand that of the Indre, has about 4f> or 47 miles of ats 
course in tin's department. | 

The department is traversed hy six * Routes Uoyales,’ or I 
govenimont roads, having an aggregate length of l«t) miles, ' 
MZ. U'S ill reiiair, out of repair, and 33 unfinished. The 
most important of ibese roads is that wliieh runs from 
J^ui is through Chdteauduii and Venddme to Tours, The 
next ill importance is that which runs from Paris h) Orleans 
and along the noi l h bank of the Loire to Blois. At Blois it 
divides; one branch continuing along the north hank of the 
Loire li) 'J'ou’ s, where it joins the. main road through Clia- 
teaudiin, crosses tlie Loire, and runs to Angouleme and 
Bordeaux ; the other branch crosses the Loire at Blois, and 
inns by Cellos to Cliiiteauroux, where it falls in with the 
road from Paris to Ijirnoges, Cahor.-’, and Toulouse. Another 
road vun- from Blois to Vendome and Mans. "J’he main 
road from Paris by Orleans 1) Chateauroux and Limoges 
crosses the eubtem side of the department. The * Routes 
Dcpurteuieniales* are fourteen in number, and have an 
aggregate length of ‘J53 miles, of which I IU are in repair, 2!t 
out of repair, and 76 unfinished. The hye roads and pallis 
are in inimber two thousand two hundred and seventy-four, 
and liave an aggregate length of 4 J 90 miles. 

The soil vantW inueb ; the northern ]mrt is in gcncial 
move ]>ioduetivo than the southern. About three lllths of 
the whole are arable ; and about one-seventh consists of land 
entirely uuprodnetive, or of open waste land on which poor 
pasturage is obtained; about one-ninth of the soil is wood- 
land. The quantity of meadow and good pasture laud is 
small ; but the vineyards arc tolerably extensive. The 
quantity of grain raised is greater than the consumption of 
the dcquirtment. The best wines arc the wliite wines of 
Noels and Murettains and the rod wines of the hunks of 
the Cher. Vegetables, fruit, and hemp arc grown in con- 
siderable quantity ; liquorice and beet-root, the latter for 
sugar, are cultivated on a largo scale- Horses, horned- 
cattle,nud sheep are bred; the last in considerable number: 
there is a stud iiuiintained at Blois for the improvement of 
the breed of horses ; and prizes are given to the owners of 
the finest animals. Poultry, game, and fish are abundant. 
The mineral productions ai’e limestone, gun-llints prociii'ed 
from the chalk strata, and potters’ clay; some iron and lead 
iniues are wrought. 

P. C., No. bC2. 


The department is divided info three nnendissenients aa 
follows , 


< Sq. MiK‘s. 

Ptq). in JK.'iU. 

Colummu 

Blois central, . 071 

118,501 

1 ts 

Vendome, norlh-wo.st, 050 

77,760 

lli> 

Romorantin, eoutli-eust 803 

47,7‘i-i 

48 

2124 

^4-1,0.13 

290 


The three arrondissements contain 21 cantons, or dis - 
tricts under a justice of the iK*ace. 

In the arrondisseuieni of Blois arc Blois, capital of tlio 
deparlincnt, on the north bank of the Loire (populutiun in 
18.31, 11,01)2 for the town, or 13,138 for the whole com- 
mune; in 1830, 13,028 for the whole commune) [lij.oisl; 
Vienne, a suburb of Blois, south of the Loire; Mer and 
Siievre, near or on the north bank, and St. Die, o]qjosite 
Suevre, on the south hank of the bame river; lleihauli, 
Ouques, Marchenoir, and Ouzouer Ic MarehA north of tiio 
Wre, but distant from it ; Chamhord on tlie Cosson ; Bra- 
cieux and Cour-Cheverny on or near the Benvion ; Contres 
and Cormier on tlie Bievro, a feeder of tlie BeviMou ; and 
St. Aignan and Montrichard on the (Hiev; all stmih of the 
Loire. Mer (pop. 1717 fur the town, 3733 for the whole 
commune) is in the centre of a vine distinct, and the towns- 
men carry on trade in wine and brandy. Suevie is a snial!., 
place, with a population, in ISIS, of about 1200. At Sr. 
Aignan (pop. 2228 town, 2772 whole coiuinune) are muuo 
manufactures of w^oullen cloth. Thiire are tliui quiin ica 
near it. Chamhord has a easth? built l>> Frani;ois 1. from 
the designs of the areliitoci Priuiatiee: I SOO workinen were 
employed iqion it for twelve years; but it was leO qiMt*> 
finished iinli! the reign of Louis XIV. It is a biiihhng 
imposing from its extent, hut irreirular in its eunstriietion. 
It is an asseiuhlago of towers large and small, iuiviug iis 
walls figured with small black round or lozeiige-^lnij^i d 
stones. There is a remarkable donlile spiral staireasi^ l>y 
which one person can ascend and another dt-.-nceud wiilioiit 
their seeing each other. Cdiamhord was till llie tinn^ of 
Louis XIV. the fivnueut rohideuco of tlu? ["rencli kings. 
It was bestowed hy Louih XV. on Man'iehal Saxe, and bv 
Bonaparte on ^famdial Berliner, ])rnK'e o/‘ Wa^rani. At 
Mmiars on the north hank of the J..<jire, helweeii Snnro 
and Blois, is a fine clialeau in a park: il was fonneih i!u; 
abode of Madame do Pompadour, mistres,> uf Louis X V.. 
and subsequently of Marechal Victor, duke of Belluuo. U 
is now the resideneo of Prince .lusiijih d<' Cliinuiy. 

In the arroiidissement of Venddmii are \ eiiddine, oi 
Veiido.sme, Moree, I'reteval, L(s RochO', Monlo‘ire, ami 
Truu, all on tlie Loir; Mondiiiihli^au and Saiv,t'e on tin.' 
Graisne; Drone and La ^Mle au\ Cleres. X'cndojne is on 
the Loir, which hero Ib/ws inseveia! rlifuiiiei.s ; the tut» jinn- 
eipal streams divide the town itself fiom i1m‘ sidniibs. A 
lull which eomin.'inds the low’ii is crowned h\ tin; nuns of 
an anlicnt casile, the re.^idence of the Ihi mer dukes of \'eu- 
dOmo, destro} od during the troubles of the Revolution, j 'le 
lombs of the prim es of the house <»f Bourbon wt'n* on llos 
occasion violated. The town is lU laid out. :iuf| In no im .uis 
well built. It has a eolloge of long established and d» si*j‘\t d 
repiilatuiii. The cloisters of a fine Bmiedielnu' eonwnt 
have been converted info horraeks and the gr unds inl.t 
pnhlie walks; the conventual ehuicli Inis been made ]u- 
rochial. The population of Vendduu* was, in 18.31, (’>590 for 
the town, or 7771 for the w hole commune ; in I S3G it was 82{ir» 
for the commune. "1 lie lu incipal manuf.ieturesare ofgbnes, 
once very considerable but now decaved, paper, leallno', and 
woollen Stulls. Tliero are puhhe hath.s, and some judi- 
cial and other government ofiiee.s. Vendome was anIieiUly 
fortified, and was taken hy storm by Ilenn I\ from the 
party of the League. The walls are now' destroved. It wa 
the tiirth-place of the French poet Koiisard. VimuIuuu* v\« 
formerly capital of llie district of Vondoinois, a subilivisioe 
uf Boau.sse, or Boauee [Bkatt.ssf.]. and gave tlic title of 
count, afterwards of duUf', to a branch of the house of JIoii;- 
bon, which in the person of Henri IV. came to the tlu one. 
The duchy was suhsequontly granted to a naturiil son of 
Henri, who, with his descendants, acted a conspicuous part 
in the political and military afiairs of France. l.ouis .loseph. 
duke of Vendome, A.n. 1669 — 1712, was the last duke of 
this lino, and was one of the ablest and most sueces-sful 
generals of Iahus XIV. The victories whicli lie gained at 
JJrihuega and at Villa Viciosa, in 1710, re-eslahlirdicd 
Philippe V. on the thf inc of Spain. Mondouhleaii (pop. 
1638 town, 1917 '\vbolu couum ne) has the remains of an 

VoL. XIV.— N 
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aniient castle ; iue townsmen manufacture Bome serges and 
other woollens, eartlienware, and glass. Montoi}e, other- 
wise called Querhoent (pop. 2433 town, 3072 whole com- 
mune), has a good square formed by a former duke of Tal- 
lard; the inhabitants manufacture serges and other woollens. 
In the arrondissemenl of Venddme as many as seven hun- 
dred foundlings are brought up at the charge of the chari- 
table institutions of Paris. 

In the arrondissemont of llomorantin are Romorantin, 
St. Genoux, La Fortfi-Iinbault, and Salbris on the Sauldro; 
Meiiiietou and Selles on the Chor; and La Fortd St. Aig- 
lum on the Beuvrou. Romorantin gels its name from the 
Moranlin, a brook which Hows inlo the Sauldre at this spot. 
It was formerly the capital of tho barren district of Sologne ; 
and was the place troin which tho chancellor iVITopital 
issued un edict (called the edict of Romorantin) which pre- 
vented tJie establishment of the Inquisition in France. 
The population was, in 1831, C537 fur the town, or 6985 for 
the whole commune ; in 1836 it was 7181 for the commune. 
The principal manufacture is that of woollen cloth. There 
arc some tiscal and other government ofii(' 0 .s here. Selles 
(pop, 1915 town, 4121 for the whole commune) has an ari- 
tient castle. The inhabitants manufacture some woollen 
goods. There are several corn-mills. J..a Fertd Imbault 
Ims a clidteau or castle, which was in the time of Louis 
XIV. tho residence of Mardchal d'Estumpes. 

The population of the above places, when not otherwise 
mentioned, is that of the whole commune, and from the 
census of 1831. 

The department of Loir et Chor constitutes the diocese of 
Bluis, the bishop of which is a sufTragan of the archbishop 
of Paris : it is included in the circuit of the Acddciiiie 
Universitaire and in the Cour Rpyalo of Orleans. It is in 
the fourth military division, the head'quarters of which are 
at Tours, it sends three members to the Chamber of De- 
]>uties. In respect of education it is backward a.s compared 
with the rest of France: of the young men enrolled in the 
military census of 1828-29, only 27 in every 100 could read 
and write ; the average of France being nearly 40 in every 
100 . 

This department was in the days of Cmsar occupied by 
tho Carnutos and tlie Turones, The grealei* part of it 
afierwai'ds consliluted the Blaisois, or Blcaois [Blois], but 
the department also includes part of tho former districts 
of Touraine, Orl6anois proper, and Dunois. It contains a 
grout many cliUleaux. 

LOIRE, a n\or in prance, the basin of wnich is hounded 
on the east by tho Cdvennos, and the mountains which 
form their prolongation northward; by the mountains of 
MorviiU, the heights of Beaiicc, and the Menez mounuuns 
on the north ; and on llie soutli and south*west by the 
mountains of La Murgeride, the voleanic group of Au- 
vergne, and the heights of Gutines, which extend from the 
Auvorgnat group to the Allantic. 

Tlie limits thus described imdude a large portion of the 
ciMiire and western parts of Prance, constituting nearly a 
fourth part of the whole country. The greatest length of 
the basin is from north-w'est to south-east, from the source 
of tiie Varenno, a feeder of the Mayonne, to Mount 
Ljzi'io, 37 u miles; its greatest breadtli is from the source 
of the Boulear, which liows by tho Clain into tho Vienne, 
to tlie source of the Arroux, 224 miU s. Its area is e.stirnuled 
at 50,783 square miles, or about that of England. 

The Loire rises in Mount Gcrbicr dos Jonc.s, one of the 
C(?vcnne.s in the neighbourhood of Mount Mi'*zin, several 
miles north- north- east of Mount liozilre, in the department 
of Ardecho. Its source is nearly 4600 feet above the level 
of tiio soa. The general direction of ils course is at Jlrst 
north and north-we.st to OrUiuns, w'herc it turns westward 
and flows into the Atlantic. Ils first great tributary, the 
Allier, unitoti with it on the left bank, jus* below Nevers, 
at an de\ ^tion c4 550 feet above the level of the sea, and 
at a disianco of about 2’0 miles from its source. In the 
upper part of its course, above the junction of tlie Allier, 
the valley of the Loire is narrow, being bounded on the 
cast by the prolongation of the ciivennes, which form tho 
eastern limit of its basin, and on the west by a branch 
from the Cfjvennes, wh^.h divides the valley of the Loire 
from that of the Allier. The tributaries of the Li>lro, until 
the junction of tho Allier, are all small; t^e Arroux alone, 
which joins it on tho right bank, is navigable. 

From the junction of tho Allier to Orlfians is a distance 

of nearly lOQ mUeUi fuUewiflg the general course of the 


stream. The height of the bed of the Loire at Orleans is 
about 294 feet above the level of the sea. The Cher and 
Indre, two ol' its most important tributaries, join it on the 
left bank, 90 miles below Orleans, and not far below Tours, 
at an elevation of about 160 feet. 

From the junction of tho Cher and Indre, the Loire has 
a general western course of 133 miles, till it reaches tho 
ocean. It receives, on its left bank, about 12 miles below 
the junction of the Cher, the Vienne, another of its great 
tributaries ; and 36 miles lower down it receives the Maine 
or Mayenne, the only stream of magnitude which falls 
into it on the right bank throughout its whole course. At 
the junclion of the Mayenne iTie height of the bed of the 
river is about 115 feet; and at Nantes. 48 miles lower 
down, and only 36 miles from the mouth of the river, 83 
feet above the level of the sea. 

The whole course of the Loire is above 530 miles. The 
navigation upwards and downwards commences at Roanne, 
116 miles from its source, where it is joined by the Trarn- 
bouze. It has, in the part above Roanne, a total fall of 
3772 English feet, being an average of about 32'5 feet in a 
mile. Tho chief falf is in the part nearest ils source. For 
two-thirds of the distance above Roanne it is used for 
floating timber, particularly of deals for boat-building; and 
Imats can descend the stream from St. Rambert, above 
Roanne, but not ascend it. 

This river, with ite larger affluents, constitutes the great 
outlet for the produce of central and western Franco, and 
might bo rendered much more available. The hanks arc 
celebrated for their beauty, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Tours. From the melting of tho snows in the 
CiH’ennes, in which it has its source, the Loire i.s subject 
to great inundations, to prevent which it has been em- 
banked in the level tracis below Orleans. The sand and 
soil which its waters bring down form islands or shifting 
banks in its course, which materially impede the 
tion, espedully above Orli^aus : to avoid tins inconvenience, 
a canal has been formed along the loft bank of the nv(T, 
from the Canal du Centre, at tho junction of tlio Arrtnix, 
to the Canal de Briare, at Briare iioar Gien. Ve.ssels t»f 
900 tons are built at Nantes, but they cannot receive their 
cargoes above Paimbeeuf. The tide flows about forty miles 
up the river, to a short distance above Nantes. 

Two of the fi\o great uttlucnls of the Loire have been 
described elsowlieve. [Allikr; Chbr.] The Allier risc'» in 
Mount Loz^re, a few miles from the source of the Lnre, and 
has a course of about 200 miles, nearly parallel to that of 
the Loire. It is navigable, during part of the year, for 
about, 72 miles. The Cher vi^es near the Puy de L)6nu‘, 
and has a course of nearly 200 miles, for about 55 of 
which it is navigable. It passes Montlu^on, 8t. Amaiid, 
and Bourges. 

The Indre rises in the remote ramifications of the cen- 
tral group of the mountains of Auvergiu?, and has a course 
of about 116 miles. The navigation, of .30 miles, commences 
at Ltichcs, The Indre has no large afllueuts. 

Tho Vienne rises in the Auvorgnat mountains, w'est of 
the Puy de Dome, and flows, first west past Limoges, and 
then north, past Chinon. Its whole course is abiMit 180 
miles, only about 50 of which arc navigable, viz. ftoin tho 
junction of the Clain. It drains a large extent of country, 
and receives several considerable allluents. 

The Mayenne rises in tlie southern slope of the Armo- 
rican chain, and has its course firi>t west, and then south., 
past Mayenne, Laval, and Angers, just below which city 
it joins tho Loire ' ita wdiole course is about 97 miles, fur 
half of wliich, viz. from Laval, it is navigable. Thougli 
not so long as the Allier, the Cher, the Vienne, or even 
the Indre, its basin exceeds that of any of them, except tlie 
Vienno. Its principal teeder is the Sarthc, a stream thirty 
miles longer than the Mayenne, which flows by Alen 5 ou 
and Jje Mfin.s, and is navigable from below Le Miins 60 
miles. Tho Sarthc receives the Loir (distinguished from 
the great stream, La Loire, by its masculine form Le l^oir), 
a river of almost equal length with itself, wliich is naviga- 
ble from Chitteaii du Loir, 63 miles. 

The Loire was known to the Romans by the name Liger 
(Mlyript Strabo) or Ligeris ; tho Allier by those of Elaver 
and Elauris. Wo are not aware that the Roman names 
of any of the other tributaries have been recorded. 

We subjoin tlio following summary of the navigation of 
this vast river-system from tho olticial statements of the 
French government*— 
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Milea. 

Leii|»th of the navigation of the l/)ire itself .512 
Arroux • • • 12 

Ahier * . • .156 

Loiret • . . *2 

Vienne, 55 miles; Crouse, 5 miles . 60 

Thou6, 1 1 miles ; Dive, feeder of. Thou6, 1 7 
miles ... 28 

Authion . . • .26 

Mayoane, 60 miles; Oudon, feeder of May- 
enne, 11 miles; Sarthe, 80 miles; Loir, 

75 miles • . . 226 

Lay on . • • 37 

Sevre Nantaiso , . ,10 

Aeheueau, 12 miles; Boulogne, 5 miles; 

Oynuii, 4 miles; Tenu, 10 miles, feeders • 
of ihe Aclienoau . . * 31 

Briv^ . . , . 15 

The navigation of the Indro is not stated ; that of the 
Cher is comprehended in Ihe Canal du Berry, and that 
of the Erdrc, a small feeder which joins the Loire at 
Nantes, in the canal from Nantes tp Brest. From the 
length assigned to the Lriire itself, tlie Allier, the Sarthe, 
and the Loire, as compared with that given above, from 
ineusurtrnont on Bru6's huge map (Paris, 1818), either in- 
land navigation lias been much extended of late years, or 
lliut part of the stream used for lloating timber is included 
111 the navigation. The Loire is connected w^ith the Sadiie 
by the Oaniil du Centre, with the Seine by the Canals de 
llrifire, (I Orleans, and du Loing, and with Brest harbour 
by the canal from Nanles to Brest The Canal du Berry 
nnilfs the upper and lower parts of the Loire, avoiding the 
great bend of the ri\er at Orlf'ans. 

tOl KK, a department in the interior of France, bounded 
on llic nurili by the ileparlniciit of Sa6ne el Loire, on the 
coht by lluMle]Ku*micnts of Rhfineand Istire, on the sonth- 
(jfist by the department of ArdOche, on the south by that of 
Uumc Ijijire ; outlie south-west and west by that of Puy 
d(i Dfuno, innl on the north-west by that of Allier. The 
form of the department is irregular; Ihe greatest length is 
from north-north-west to south-south-east, from the ucigh- 
bourlu»o<l of La Palisse (Allier) to that of Bourg Argentai, 
so miles ; its gvcatesL bieadih, at right angles to the length, 
is by aline drawn through Hoanne, 41 miles. The area of 
the depart uuMit is cstiuuUcd at, lH3j square miles, being 
about etpial to that of the Knglish county of Northumber- 
land. The popuhUion in 1831 was 391,2l(i; in 1830 it was 
41.:, 107, showing an increase in five jears of 21,281, or 
more than five per cent. ; and giving about 225 inhabitants 
to the square mile, a population wliich, in density, far ex- 
ceeds the average of France, and is nearly double that of 
the Kngli-ih (X)unty compared with it. M on tbrison, the 
ehu f town, is in 45’ 36' N. lat. and in 4"’ 4'£. long.; 236 
nnUs soiiih-soutli-easl of Paris in a direct line, or 208 
nnlc^by the road through Montavgis, Nevers, and Roaniic. 

'J'his de]iavtmeiii is formed of a portion of the Mille) of 
iIjo Upper Loire, and its c,istern and western boundarie.-> 
an‘ skirled by the mountains which bound that valley on 
e.ic.li side. On the east side arc the mountains of Le Lyon- 
nais, di\iding tlie hiismof the Loire from iliiUof the llhdne. 
'J'be highest jioinls are Mont Pilat (Mens Pileatus the 
‘capped mounliiiii'), so called from its head being often on- 
velopcul with clouds, 4472 feet above the le\el of the sea, 
and llonssiore, or Boussiero, bolwcen Paniiissicrc and Tarare 
(Hliune), 3291 feet. In the soulli-oast the department ex- 
tends across these mountains to the bunks of the Rhone. 

()n the west side of the department are the heights of 
Forez and J..a Made, otherwi.se La Madeleine, separating 
the valley of the Loire from that of Ihe Allier. Tbo.so two 
momita ill-chains are cluefiy composed of granitic rocks or 
of the older limestones and sandstones; part of the high 
ground beUveen the Loire and Rhone is occupied by the 
coal- measures; and the valley of the Loire is occupied by 
strata belonging to the supnicretaceous group. The coal- 
field of this district is the most importarjt in France. There 
arc forty- five mining establishments, which extend over an 
area of 42,038 English acres. The quantity procured in 
1835 was 812,011 tons: and the distribution of their pro- 
duce is facilitated by the two noble rivers lo which the coal- 
field is adjacent. The quality of the coal is very good. 
Tiuire are iron and lead mines in the mountains, and quar- 
ries of granite, porphyry, and marble. Whetstones and 
emery arc also procured. 


The department belongs almost entirely to the basin of 
the Loire, which river enters it on the aoulb, just below 
Aurec (Haute Loiiie), and Hows northward, past Si. Ram- 
bert (whore the dow'iiward navigation commences). Fours, 
and Roanne (where it becomes navigable, both upward ami 
downward), into the department of SaOno et Loire. From 
the naiTovvness of the valley through which it flows, ii» 
tributurios are all small; the Furund, the Coize, the Loise, 
the Trambouze, and the Sornin join it successively on thu 
right bank ; and the Bouson, the Maire, the Ligiion, the 
Aix, the Repaison, and the Tossonno, on the loft. A small 
portion of the sonth-easteni extremity of the department 
belongs to the basin of the Rhone, and is skirted by that 
river, which divides it from the department of Isiire. The 
Gier and the Diaume, wliich belong to the system of the 
Rhone, water this part. The official returns make the na- 
vigation of the Loire in this department amount to 83 
miles, which extends it far above Roanne or St. Ramliert, 
and shows either that the upper part has been marie navi- 
gable of late years, or that the part used only fur floaling 
timber is included in the return. About five miles of the 
navigation of the Rlidae belong to this department, 

Tliero are two canals : that from Roanne to Digom, lateral 
to the Loire, 11 or 12 miles of which are in Ibis department; 
and that from Rive de (xier to Givors (Rlicine) on the banks 
of the Rhdne, of w'liich four or five miles are in thi.s de- 
partment. 

There are six govornment roads, having an aggregate 
length of 192 miles, of winch nearly three-fourths are in 
reqiair, the rest out of repair or unfinished. Tlierc aru 
eleven departmental roads, having an aggregate length of 
231 miles, about two-lbirds of which are lii good repair. 
There are four thousand four hundred and twenty- Ibiii’ hyo- 
roads and paths, with an aggregate length of nearly 50(lo 
miles. The primupal road is that fri»in Paris by Moiilins 
to Lyoi. : it passes through Roanne. The road from L)on 
to Ntnies crosses the south-east corner of the department, 
that fixim L>on to Clermont pa.ss(;s through Fours and 
Buiin; and that from Lyon to Le J^uy pa-sscs through St 
Eticiine. There is a railroad from St. Ktiennc to i..yon. 

Tlie climate of Ihe depart iiient is tomperrUe, and the soil, 
though not distinguished by ferlihty, tolerably ]>roclu(!(i\e. 
About half the siul is aiable, but the quantity of grain is 
not suificieiit for the dense population. There is a cdnsidei- 
able proportion of meadow-laiid, on which a great number 
of cattle art* bred. The cluscses of La Rodic and Harrasin, 
villages in the department, are much esti cmed. The \iiic- 
yards are tolerably extensive, and some of the wine is in 
good repute. A small quantity of eider is made. The 
quantity of poultry reared is cmis^ulerahlo, especially tur- 
keys, which are fattened on chesnuts. The woods occii]>y 
rather more than an eighth of the department : Ihev consist 
chielly of pines and other resinous trees, from which excel 
lent turpentine is obtained. The deals are sent down the 
Loire for boat-building and other puiqio&es. 

The department is divided into thiee arrondisseriicnts, as 


follows : — 

Area ill 

I’oixjlfUioii ill 

(\#m- 


bq. MilrK. 

lH:n. 


niijtif- 

Roanne . N. 

688 

121,817 

12 1,871 

108 

Montbvison, Central 

. 749 

120,210 

121,050 

138 

St. Etienne, S.E. 

. 398 

149,189 

163,576 

72 


1835 

391,216 

412,497 

3JS 


There are 28 cantons or districts, each under a justice of 
the peace. 

Ill Ihe arrondissement of Roanne are Roanni*, on the Loire 
(population in 18.31, 8890 town, 9260 whole eomniuue; in 
183(», 99 1 0 commune) [Roanne,] ; Yilloroht, near Rnanne, nu 
the same river; Perreux, also near Roanne, hut not on the 
Loire; Clmrlieu (pop. 3123 town, 342 1 whole coramnne), on 
the Sorniu; Rogny, Lay, St. Symiihouen de La), and St. 
Just, ou the Trambouze, or it.s brunches; Neronde, on a 
Binall stream running into the Loire; St German la Pal 
and St. Just en Chevalet, on the Aix ; St. Haon Ic Chatei 
and Renaison, on or near the Renaison ; Auhierle, Changy, 
Crozet. and La Pacaiidi6re, on or near tlieTessonnc. These 
arc almost all small places. Perreux is famous for its 
wines. St. S>mphonen de Lay (pop. 4500) has considerable 
coUoiMnaiiuiuctures ; the tow n, which is walled, does not 
contain much above ^ fourih of the population of the com- 
miino. La Pacaudi^re '^‘s a tolerably pleasant town of 6oo 
or 700 inhabitants. St. Just en Chevalet is on tlm slope of 
‘ N2 
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ahiU: it has about 1000 inhabitanis, who make hats and, 
trade in the wood grown in the neighbourhood. 

In tho arrondissorneiil of Montbrison are Montbijson, 
capital of tiic departineni, on the Vizezy, a small feeder of 
the Lignon ; Moiiigtand Chaudieu, both near Montbrison ; 
37Hbpital and Boon, on the I^non; St. MarceHiu and 
Suryde-Contal, on or near the Maire ; St Bontietrle^Ghdteb 
near the Bouson ; St. Rambert and Feiirsi on or near the 
Loire ; PanissiOre, near tho Loire ; and Chasolle and Gal- 
nier, or St. Galmier, near tho Coize or Croise. 

Montbrison, built in the twelfth century, was tho capital 
of the district of Forez. The town is commanded by a pic- 
turesque \olcanic rock, from the top of which, in the reli- 
gious wars of the sixteenth century, the Baron des Adrets, 
a liiiguenot leader, is said to have precipitated his Catholio 
prisoners. Thu town is ill laid out and ill built ; but great 
improvements have been made in the course of the present 
century by filling up tho ditches which previously aur- j 
rounded the town, and forming a handsome boulevard on 
the site of thorn, and by laying out and building new streets. 
'I’lie <M)llege, or high-school, formerly an Ursuline nun- 
nery, has been so ohlargod and embellished ns to become a 
hautlsome structure. Tiiere are a theatre and a fine range 
of barracks for cavalry. The courts of Jaw, the church of 
St. Mario, and the corn-market arc handsomo buildings, 
TJie pupulation in 1831 was 6040 for the town, or 6266 for 
tho wliolc eumruune ; in 1836 it was 6266 for the commune. 
Tlie lowiisnion manufacture some linens of different fine- 
ness. Tlicre arc a small public library, an agricultural 
society, a botanic garden, and the diflbrent public offices 
necessary in a departmontal capital. There are public 
baths, and in the neighbourhood are some mineral waters, 
which were known to the Romans. Some Roman anti- 
quities have been discovered near the town, and among 
others the ruins of an amphitheatre. 

Fours w^as the Forum Segusianorum of tho Romans, tho 
antiont capital of the Segusiani: it gave name to the dis- 
trict of Forez. Many of the houses have cellars evidently 
c»f Roman construidion. There are numerous vestiges of 
Roman monuments. Remains of aqueducts extend for 
inoi'o than a mile from the town. The traces of tho antiont 
walls show the extent and importance of the place. There 
is an antiont cromlech near the town. St. Galmier (pop. 
IttOO town, 2659 whole commune) has some manufactures 
of wax tapers for use in churches : near the town are some 
mineral w’aters. Been has a population of about 1 500 ; there 
is a pupcr-miUi and some trade is carried on in the corn, 
wine, and wood of the surrounding country. LHOpital 
has about 1000 inhabitants. 

It) the arrondissement of St. Etienne are St Etienne, on 
tho Furand(pop. in 1831,33,064; in 1836, 41,534) [ETiK?ii<ra, 
St.] ; Bourg Argental, on the Diaumo ; St. Sauveur and St. 
Juhen, in tho neighbourhood of Bourg Argental; Le 
Ghambou and KirmLiii, on a small feeder of the Loire; St. 
Genesl. on another small feeiler of the same river; Chava- 
nay and Gondricu, on or near tho Rhdnc ; St. Chamoudand 
HivcdcGier, on the Gier; Chagnon, Romain, and La 
Fouilleuse. 

At Bourg Argental (pop. 1734 town, 2502 whole com- 
inuno) crape.s and some other silk fabrics are made fromtlie 
bilk pruduced in the canton of Pcllusin near the Rlifine, 
wlien*. the mulberry tree is cultivated on a large scale. At 
Lo Ghambon (pop.lCOO) coal-mines are wrought, ribands are 
wiivcn, and nails, files, and knives manufactured. Firmini 
(pop. 2438 town, 3770 whole commune) has also productive 
I’oai'mincs, and lius the same manu^ctures as Le Cham- 
1 ) 011 . St, (jhumond (pop. 7475) is situated in a hollow, the ; 
sides of which are adorned by orchards, woods, and vine- 
yauU. Several of the houses are handsome, and have plea- 
.sanl grounds. The parish church is a han^ome building : 
there arc public baths and a pleksant public walk. Some 
vestigos 0 ^ Homan antiquities have been found hear 
the toy,\ . The inhabitants are enga^d in throwing silk 
ai;d weaving ribands, in working coal-ininies, and in the. 
manufacture of nails or. cast-iron. There;, are Quarries 
of freestone in the neighbourhood. Near Hive ue Gier 
(pop. 9178 town, 9706 whole commune) are extensive coal- 
works; the pita are above 950 feet m^depl£, and one nit is 
said to bo nearly UOO feet deep. There are ^n-worKs In ; 
the town, several glass-houses and a Bjlk-tbiwhig nifll, I 
The soot and dust i>om these various osts^lishmmits bfack^u I 
the whole piaoe» and tender it always dirty. There iaaliiwin 
or reservoir qf the camd, which cmmunicates bei;weea this | 


town and Givors on the RhCne. Lyon is supplied with 
coal from this neighbourhood. Some of the coal strata in 
this arrondissement' have been in a stale of combustion for 
centuries. Muriate of ammonia is procured where this 
combustion is going on. 

The population of the above towns, where not otherwise 
distinguished, is that of the commune, and is ffom tho 
census of 1831. 

The chief branches of industry in the department have 
been noticed above. They depend almost entirely on the 
abundant supply of fhel furnished by the coal-mines of the 
department. In addition to those already mentioned, the 
manufacture of coarse woollen qloths, of cotton twist, of 
linen and cotton fabrics, and leather^ may be noticed. 

The department of Loire forms, with that of Rhdnc, the 
archiepiscopal diocese of Lyon and Vienne. It is in the 
jurisdiction of tho Copr Royele and the circuit of the Aca- 
ddmieUnivcrsilatreof Lyon ; it is included also in the nine- 
teenth military division, tho head-quarters of which arc at 
Lyon. It sends five members to the Chamber of Deputies. 

The state of education in this department is backward. 
In the military census of 1828-29 only 29 of every 100 young 
men enrolled could read and write ; the average number 
in all France being about 39 in eveiy 100. ‘ 

This department comprehends* the antient territory of the 
Segusiani, with portions of some of the adjacent states ; in 
the division of Gaul under the Romans it was inclurlcd in 
tho province of Lugdunonsis Prima. Some Roman towns 
were included within it, as Forum Segusianum, Feurs; 
Rodumna, Koanne ; Aqum SegetCf perhaps Aissiimin, a 
village on the bank of the Loire ; and (Jarilocus, a town of 
the iEdui, Charlieu. It includes the former district of 
Forez and portions of Le Beaujolais andLe Lyonnais proper, 
all subdivisions of the province of Lyonnais. At the cotii- 
mencemeut of the Revolution tho departments of Rhone 
and Loire constituted but one, under the t^tlc of Rhfiric et 
Loire ; they w'ore subsequently divided. 

LOIRE, HAUTE, a department in tho interior of France, 
bounded on the north by the dcnartinents of Puy do DOme 
and Loire ; on the east and souiu-east by that of Ardilche ; 
on tho south and south-west by that of J.x)z5re ; and on tho 
tho west by that of Cantal. Its form is irregular. Its 
greatest length is from east to west, from near Bresle to be- 
tween Montfaucon and Bourg Argental (Loire) 68 miles ; its 
greatest breadth from north to south is from nearGraponne 
to tho neighbourhood of Pradclles, 44 miles. Its area is 
estimated at 1931 square miles, which is considerably be- 
low the average extent of the French de])artroents, but 
exceeds by 60 square miles that of the English county of 
Northumberland. The population in 1831 was 292,078, in 
1836 it was 295,384, showing an increase in five years of 
3.306, or little more than one per cent., and giving about 
153 inhabitants to a square mile, w'hich is rather under the 
average density of the population in France ; but consider- 
ably ^ove Uiat of Northumberland, with which county wo 
have compared it in respect of area. Le Puy, the capital, 
is on tho left bank of tho Loire, in 45® 2' N. lat. and '3° 53' 
£, long., 271 miles south by w^est of Paris in a direct line, 
or 304 miles by the road through Nevers, Moulins, and 
Clermont. 

The department is almost entirely mountainous, at least 
hilly. The chain of tlm C6vennes\passes just along the 
eastern boundary ; tho mountains of ^La Margoride, which 
unite the C^vcniies to the central group of Auvergne, 
pass along the south-western boundary; and a branch of 
the C6vennes, which separates the valleys of tho Allier and 
the Loire, passes northward through the middle of the de- 
part ment, from Pradellcs to La Chaisedieu, Nearly the 
whole of the department is occupie<l by these mountains or 
their branches ; and the only tracts tliat approach to a more 
level character are on the north side or tho deiiartment, 
whore the valleys of the Loire and the Allier expand to some 
breadth, llio mountains consist for the most part of granite 
and ibe other primitive rocks, mingled with basalt and 
lava, the product of volcanoes long since extinct The val- 
ley of the Allier is occupied by the supradretaoeOhs strata. 
The .mountains are in many places of picturesque form. 
Hotit Mczin, or M^zene, is a colossal mountain of volcanic 
n^atter. rising more than 5000 feet above the granite on 
,,whf^ it rests; and having a total elevation of 5816 feet 
above the level of the sea. This mountain, which belongs 
to the principal range of the C^vennes, presents some niag- 
niScont ranges of b^altic columns In the same line are 
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Mont Tart&4, Les Infornels, Mont Caou, or Mont Chaud> 
find others; all mountains of similar volcanic origin and 
character: Tartas has an elevation of 4410 feet aooye the 
level of Iho sea. The currents of volcanic matter ejected 
in a state of fusion from these or other mountains appear 
to have interrupted in several places the course of the 
Loire and the Allier, and obliged those streams to work out 
a more circuifous cliannel. In many places however the 
channels of the rivers penetrate through the volcanic rocks. 
Tile names of several of these extinct volcanoes appear to 
have had a Roman origin. Tartas» or Tartarou, embodies 
the Latin Tartarus; and Les Infornels, or Infernbs, thb 
Latin Infernus. The most striking ranges of basaltic 
columns in tho department are those of St. Arcons d’AUier 
near Lapgcac on the Allier; Fare near Fradelles; and 
Espailly Folignac, and others, near Lo Puy, in the valley of 
tho Loire. 

Tlio mit\eral treasures are coal, lead, and antimony; 
granite, serpentine, statuary and other marbles; excellent 
freestone fur building, sandstone for milLstonos, and gyp* 
sum. The quantity of coal produced in 1835 was 21,883 tons : 
it is the eighth ol’ the d^artments in respect of its produc* 
tivenoss of this mineral. The chief coaKpits are at Frugt^res. 

The principal rivers are the Loire and iho Allier, which 
enter the department on the south, theTjoire from tho depart- 
ment of Ardeehc, tho Allier from that of Losclre, in which de- 
part men ts they respectively have their rise on each side of 
t he central mountain' range already described. The valley of 
the Loire separates the central mountain-range from that 
of tho Ct vennes ; and is very narrow, except in tho northern 
part of the department. The river Hows by or near Le Puy, 
Roche cn Regnier, Beauxac, Monistrol, Bas-cn-Basset, and 
Aiirec. ]ls tributaries aro all small. The valley of the 
AHior, which separates the central mountain-range fWim 
that of La Margerkle, is also narrow, except just in the 
north part of the depaKment. This river Hows by or near 
Liuigeac, Brioude, and Auzon ; its chief tributaries are tho 
Chupeauroux (which joins it just within the department), 
tho Ance, tho Senouire, and the Alagnoii. There are in 
the mountains several small lakes, or rather ponds. 

In the oHicial returns the Allier is stated to be navigable 
for ten or eleven miles in this department: probably from 
Brioude, where many boats are built. As in other au* 
tlioritics tho commencement of the navigation is marked as 
hcitig a little above Vichy (Allier), about sixty miles lower 
dowii, it is probable that in this upper part ofits course boats 
can only descend the stream, not ascend it. There is no 
other inland navigation. 

There arc six Routes Royal cs, or government roads, in the 
department, having an aggregate length of 181 miles; of 
which (ist Jan. 1837) 123 were in repair, 22 out of repair, 
and 3fi unfinished. The principal road is that from Pans by 
Clermont and St Flour to Narbonne and Perpignan, and so 
into Spain : this just passes through the north-western 
corner of the department, through the litt le town of Lemiide, 
on the Alagnun. From l^empdc a road branches on to 
Brioude, Paulhaguet, and 1^ Puy. From Lo Puy roads 
run to Ambert and other towns in the department of Puy 
do Dfmie, to Lo VouUe (Ardfiche) and other towns on the 
Rhone, to Pradolles and to Yssengeaux. From Pradelles 
are roads to Monde (Lozfire) on tlie one hand, and on the 
other to Aubenas, Piivas, and Viviers (Arddche) ; and 
from Yssengeaux are roads to St. Etienne (Loire), and to 
Annonay (Ardc(dio). The Departmental Roads, twelve in 
number, have an aggregate length of about 250 miles, of 
which only about 100 miles are in repair. There arc more 
than three thousand eight hundred bye-roads or paths, 
having an oggregate length of more than 3700 miles. 

It is probable that the lowest part of the department is 
nearly 1000 feet above the sea level ; and tho summits of 
the highest mountains c.vcced 5000 feet. The cliinato is 
too cold to admit of the cultivation of the vine, except in a 
few more sheltered spots, us in the bottom in which the 
town of Lc Puy stands ; atid there are some parts where it 
is too cold to admit the growth even of rye. The soil is of 
middling fertility. In the vague classification of the govern- 
ment papers three-fifths are said to be * sandy,’ nearly three- 
tenths stony, and tho nist gravel, chalk, or limestone, with 
a very small proportion, about 2500 acres, of rich loam. 
Nearly half the land is under the plough, and the produce 
in grain exceeds the Consumption of the department. The 
vineyards occupy 14,000 to 15,000 acres, hut the growth of 
wine is inadequate to the supply of the departipent. The 


quantity of meadow land is considerable ; nnd the heaths or 
commons and open pastures occupy nearly one-fifth of the 
sur&ce. The breeding of cattle, and still more that of 
sheep, is much attended to. Mules are bred in considerablo 
numoer. There are many bees kept ; and in some spots 
silkworms are reared. Chesnuts are grown in large quan- 
tity : some kinds of firuit aro cultivated to a considerable 
extent. The woods occupy more than a seventh of the 
whole department, 

The department is divided into three arrondissements, as 
follows : 

PopuluUon In Corn- 
5q. Xliles. 1831. 18^. nmnc^i 

Le Puy, Central and S* . 860 129,722 130,844 112 

Brioude,’ N.W.‘ . • 608 80,692 82,765 118 

1931 292,078 296,384 266 

It is subdivided into twenty-eight cantons, or districts 
under a justice of the peace. 

In the arrondissemeut of Le Puy arc Le Puy (popula- 
tion in 1831, 14,844 town, 14,930 whole commune; in 
1836, 14,924 commune) on the Borne, a feeder of the Loire, 
not far from that river ; Alegre and St. Paulicn (pop. 3017) 
near the Borne; Craponne (pop. 2274 town, 3828 whole 
commune) and Chomelis near the Arzon, which also joins 
the Loire ; Roche en Reignier, on the I^ire ; Fay le Froid, 
on the Lignon, another feeder of the Loire; Monastior (yup. 
1983 town, 3420 whole commune), on the Gazcille, a small 
feeder of the Loire ; Pradelles, on a small feeder of tho 
Allier; and Saugues (pop. 1884 town, 3833 whole commune) 
on the Suejols, another small tributary of the Allier. 

Le Puy is described elsewhere. [Puy, Lk.] The im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the city is remarkable for the 
picturesque forms of its volcanic rocks. That of Corneille, 
which immediately commands the town, is of the form of 
an immense cube ; the rock of Polignac (mentioned above) 
is an oblong square, three sides of which are precipitous, 
crowned with the ruins of an antient castle ; that of St. 
Micael is a lofty cone, above 300 feet high, having a church 
with a steeple on its summit, so that it appears, on a distant 
view, like a vast obelisk: the ascent to the church is by a 
flight of two hundred and sixty steps in the side of the 
rock. Tlie rocks of Espailly are in the same neighbour- 
hood ; they have been noticed already, in speaking of the 
geological character of the department. There are some 
remarkable caverns near Le Puy. At the base of the rock 
of St. Michel is an antient building said to have been a 
temple df Diana ; and on the face of that of Polignac is a 
coarsely sculptured head of Apollo. There are tho ruins 
of an old castle in the same neighbourhood. Le Puy is on 
a site elevated more than 2000 feet above tho level of the 
sea. Pradelles is yet higher : its site, which consists partly 
of granitic, partly of volcanic rocks, is 3721 feet above tho 
level of the sea: it contains about 1200 to 1500 inhabitants. 

In the arrondissement of Yssengeaux are Yssengeaux, 
or Tssengcaux, between the Torrasse and the Lignon, 
feeders of the Loire; Bcauzac, Monistrol (pop. 4145), Bas 
cn Basset (pop. 5524), and Aurec, on or near the Loire ; 
St, Didiorla Sauve (pop. 1993 town, 3795 whole com.), on 
a feeder of the Loire; Montfaucon, near the Dunit^res, 
which flows into the Lignon; and Tence (pop. 5730), on 
the Lignon. 

Y'ssengeaux is a small town, with a population, in 1831, 
of 31.33 for the town, or 7166 for the whole commune; 
in 1836, of 7621 for tho commune. The rools of the 
houses are commonly covered with basalt. TJierc is an 
Agricultural Society in the town. A rich lead-mine is 
wrought in the neighbourhood, and peat for fuel is dug. 
Monistrol has an antient palace of the bishops of Le Puy, 
remarkable for its lofty situation. Tlie townsmen manu- 
facture locks, leather, ribands, and lace. Montfaucon has 
a population of from 1200 to 1500. 

in the arrondissement of Brioude are Brioude (pop. in 
1831 5052 town, 5099 whole commune; in 1830, 5247 
commune); Ungeac Cpop. 2345 town 3)09 whole com- 
mune), Vicille Brioude, close to Brioude, La Motte, and 
Auzoiu all*on or near the Allier ; Blesle on tho Voureze, 
a feeder of the Alagnon ; Lempde on tho Alagnon, Paul- 
haffuet on tho S«wouii*e, and La Cbaisedieu, near the 
source of the same refer# Brioude and Vieille Brioude 
are described elsewhere. [Brioudk.] Antimony, miU 
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and 'Whetstones are quarried in the neighbourhood of 
I^tigeae. Lempde is in a fertile district ; it has a population 
of about 1 000 : tbero.is a bridge over the Alagnon. Excellent 
coal is dug in the neighbourhood. At the viUage of Veze- 
souls, on the AlJier, many boats are built for the navigation 
of that river. 

The manufactures of the department consist chiefly of 
thrown silk, lace, paper, and woollen stuffs ; skins for hold- 
ing wine or other liquids ; bells for horses and mules, glass, 
end leather. The trade consists in the sale of the foregoing 
articles, grain, chesnuts, dried pulse, sheep, mules, and 
deals. Ihree thousand individuals leave the department 
yearly to obtain employment in other denartments as sawyers, 
eulhankors, chimney-sweeps, porters, &c. 

This department constitutes the diocese of Le Puy, the 
bishop of which is a suffragan of the archbishon of BoUre^. 
It is in Ihe jurisdiction of the Cour Royale of Riom, and in 
the circuit of the Academie Universitaire of Clermont 
Fcrrand. It is in the nineteenth military division, the 
head-quarters of which are at Lyon. It returns throe 
luembers to the Chamber of Deputies. There is a Pro- 
tohtant cousislorial church. 

In reject of education, it is one of the most backward 
of tho French departments. Of the young men enrolled 
in the military census of 1828-29 only 21 out of every 100 
could read and write ; being very little more than half the 
average number in France taken as a whole. 

Tliis department was the country of tho Vcllavi, a Celtic 
tribe whose chief town was Revessio, now St. Paulien near 
Le Puy. Under the Romans it was included in Aquitania j 
Priina. It afterwards came into the hands of the V isigoths, 
then of the Franks, and in the middle ages formed part of 
tlio extensive dominions of the Counts of Toulouse, to whom 
it is probable that the bishops of l^e Puy, who held the 
county of Le V<;lay (as, from the name of itsantient inhabi- 
tants, tlic district was called) were subject. From the 
Counts of Toulouse the district came to the crown of France, 
under which it constituted part of Languedoc. The depart- 
ment comprehends, besides Lo Vdlay, some portions of Le 
Vivarais and Lc Gdvaudan (two other subdivisions of Lan- 
guedoc), of the duchy of Auvergne, in the province of j 
Auvergne, and of the district of Forez in Le Lyonnais. | 

LOIRE INFE'RIEURE, a maritime department of 
France, bounded on tho north-west by tho department 
of Morbihan ; on the north by that of llle et Vilaine ; 
on the north-east, for a little space, by that of Mayenne; 
on the east by that of Maine et Loire ; on the south by that 
of Venddc; and on the west by tho Atlantic ocean. Its 
form is irregular. Its greatest length is from cast to west, 
from Ingrande (Maine et Loirej on the frontier of this de- 
partment lo the Pointe de Pirioc, north of tlie little town 
of Le Croisic, miles ; its greatest breadth, at right angles 
to the letigtli, is from the village of Soulvache, not far from 
Chateaubriand, to the little town of Legd, near the head of 
the Logne, a small stream that tlows into the lake of Grand 
Lieu, 69 miles. Tlie area of the department is estimated at 2639 
square miles, being rather greater than that of the English . 
county of Devon: the population in 1831 was 470,093, in 
1836 it was 470,768, showing an increase in five years of 
only 676, or about one-seventh per cent., and giving 178 
inhubitants to a square mile. In area, in population, and 
in density of population it is considerably above the average 
of Franco ; but in the last two particulars it is inferior to 
the English county with which we have compared it. 
K antes, the chief town, is on the north bank of the Loire, at 
tho junction of the Knlie; in 47° 13'N. lat and i°33' 
W. Jong.; 208 miles west-sou ill- west of Paris in a direct 
line, or 231 miles by the road through Versailles, Chartres, 
Le Mans, and Angers. 

The coast of this department presents a broken and irre- 
gular ouiUne. It commences at the bottom of the little 
bay of Pennebo, south of the ttfstuary of the Vilaine, where 
the borndaVy between tfee departments of Morbihan and 
I^jro Iiifdricuie meets tire odean. This t^asMine then 
forms the headland of Pointe de piriac dnd Pointe du 
Croisic, with ihe inter veiling hay or ro^stead pf Pembron, 
and proceeds south-euyt, foiTuing a second shallow bay be- 
tween the villages of Le Poulinguen aM St. Seboetien, to 
the mouth of the Loire, which is al>oSt seven miles widd. 
From the Pointe de Chevecho, which is on tRe south side 
of tho mth of the Lcare, the coast fornuiilm bitv m Bouxl^ 
l^fttf, at .tlie bottom of which, at ihe ftouth (rf the Utile 
river Falleron, the boundary of the departments of { 


Inff^ieure nnd Vendee meeU the ocean. Belle opnosite 
the Pointe de Piriac, belongs to the department of Morbi- 
han ; and He de Boin and Noirmoutier, of which the fortoer 
is in the bay of Bourgneuf, and the second off the entrance 
of it, belong to the department of Vendfe. The town of 
Le Croisic is on a headland insulated at high water, but at 
Qtlier times eonneoted with the mainland by the sand. The 
whole length of the coast is nearly fifty miles: it is for the 
most part low and skirted «by broad sands. The soil 
brought down by the lohe and other rivers is causing the 
land here to gam gradually on the sea. In estimating the 
maritime facilities of tlie department, the wide eestuary of 
the Loire, by which large vesseiU can get up to Nantes, 
must be taken into the account. There are considerable 
salt marshes along the coast. 

The surface of the department is genemlly level, espe- 
cially in the northern, western, and southern parts. In the 
north-easfom and eastern parts, the high land, which sepa- 
rates the basin of the Loire from that of the Vilaine, extends 
to the upper part of the river Erdre. The country slopes 
gradually towards the west. The Loire has a fall in its 
course through this department 6f about 100 feet in nearly 
seventy miles, of which fall more than 80 feet aie below 
Nantes. ' 

Tho department is occupied chiefly by the coal-measures 
and the su^'acent strata, covered in some places by alluvial 
deposits. There are spine strata of good coal on the banks 
of the Loire and the Erdre ; the principal coal-works are 
between Anccnis and Ingrande, and at Nort. In respect 
of productiveness of coal, this departnient ranks next to 
that of Haute Loire, and is the ninth department in Fpnee. 

I The quantity raised in 1835 was 21,742 tons. Peat is dug 
near the mouth of the Loire, on the north bunk. Iron-ore 
is tolerably abundant ; and a tin-mine is wrought at Piriac 
on the coast. Fine-grained granite, slate, murhlc of a 
greyish tint, and limestone are quarried in different places. 
The loadstone is found on the north bank of the Loire, near 
the mouth ; and ciystalsof quartz, from which the * Alen^on 
diamonds* are made, mica, felspar, kaolin or porcelain 
earth, and clay for various purposes are procured. There 
are considerable salt-works in the marshes on the coast. 

Tlic most important river is the Loire, which touches the 
border of the department at Ingrande (Maine et Liire), and 
forms for about 20 miles the boundary between this de- 
partment and that of Maine et Loim : its romaitang coursi;, 
which is about 50 miles in length, is within the boundary of 
this department. Tho bed of the Loire is in this part full 
of small islands, which line its channel. It is navigable 
throughout its course, for small vessels ; large vessels can 
get up to Nantes, where there is a bridge. 

The Vilaine forms, for about 20 miles between Langon 
and Bieux, tho north-western boundary of the department, 
which it separates from those of llle et Vilaine and Mor- 
bihan. It is navigable throughout for small vessels. The 
Falleron, a small stream not navigable, forms for about 
eight miles the southern boundary of the department. 

The other rivers arc feeders either of the J.ioire or of the 
Vilaine. The Havre joins the Loire at Oudon ; the Erdre, 
50 miles long, at Nantes ; and the Elicr do Mean, or Bri\6, 
alwve St-Nazairo ; all on the north bank. The Erdre, tho 
largest of the three, rises in the department of Maine et 
Loire, near the town of Cunde, flows westward into tho de- 
partment of Loire Inft^rieure, and turning southvvai d above 
tho little town of Nort, joins the Loii-e. Just above ils 
junction it expands into a long lake of about a mile and a 
half broad, and six or seven miles long. The navigation 
forms part of the canal fiom Names to Brest: it com- 
mences below Nort, about 12 miles from the junction of the 
Erdre with the Loire. The Divate rises in tho department 
of Maine et Loire, and form.^ tho boundary of the two do- 
paftmenls till its junction with the Loire: the Sfivro 
Nantaise joins the Loire at Pont Rousseau opposite Nantes; 
and die Acheneau at the village of Brezay, between Nantes 
and Paimheeuf * all these join the Loire on the south bank 
The ^hole course of the Sdvre Nantaise is about 65 miles 
about on^'diird of which is in this department or upon the 
hotdar: the navigation commences at tho villuge of Mon- 
about 10 miles above its junction with tho Loiro. 
The Acheiieau is the outlet of the lake of Grand Lieu, a 
^hsiderable sheet of water, approximating in form to a 
with a side of four or five miles. Its area is estimated 
at 17,000 or 18,000 acres. It receives the Boulogne, 34 
miles long (augmented by the Logne and the Isoiro)* on ttio 
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60 uth, and the Ogfnon, i20 miles long* on the east. The 
Teiiu, IS miles long, joins the Acheneau just after the 
latter leaves the lake on the north side. The Ognon, the 
Boulogne, and the Isoire rise in the department of Vend^. 
l^he Acheneau is navigable throughout its whole course 
from the lake of Grand Lieu to the Loire, about 12 miles. 

The alUuents of the Vilaine are the Cher, 25 miles lo.ig; 
the Don, 40 miles long ; and the Isaac, 34 miles long: they 
belong entirely to this department 
Besides the lake of Grand Lieu, which is the largest inland 
lake in France, there are nearly six hundred smaller lakes 
or pools, whose aggregate area is about equal to that of 
Grand Lieu. 

The only canal is that from Nantes to Brest, of which 
about 60 miles are in this department The navigation of 
the Erdre is incorporated in this caual, and is induded in 
the length given above, l^-om the Erdro the canal follows 
the valley of the Isaac, on the right bank of that river, to 
the Vilaino. 

There are six Routes Royales, or government roads, hav- 
ing an aggregate length of 299 miles, of which 208 were 
(I January, 1837) in repair, 45 out of repair, and 46 unfi- 
nished. The principal road is that from Paris to Nantes 
and PairnUeuf. It enters the department immediately 
after leaving Iiigrande (Maine et Loire) on the north bank 
of the Loire, and proceeds along or near that bank by 
Varades, Ancenis, and Oudon to Nantes. It crosses the 
Loire by the bridge at Nantes to Pont Rousseau, and passes 
along or near the south hank to PaimbcBuf. Roads lead 
from Nantes by Pont Clidteau and Roebe Bornanl (Mor- 
bihan) 1o Vannes (Morbihan) ; to Rennes (llle et Vilaine), 
one by the village of Derval and another by Chdteaubriand ; 
by Pont Rousseau and Leg6 to Les Sables d*01onne (Ven- 
dee) : and by Pont Rousseau and Montaigu (Vend^>e)to La 
Rochelle (Charente Inferieure). There is a road from An- 
conis by Nort and Blain to Redon (Morbihan). There are also 
iJiirteen Departmental Roads, having an aggregate length of 
inorci than 200 miles, of which not qmte 120 miles are in good 
repair ; the rest out of repair or un finished. The bye -roads 
and paths arc about 5500 in number, with on aggregate : 
length of about 8000 miles. | 

'The air of the department is mild, but humid : the pre- 
dominant winds are the south-west and north-east. The 
Iherraometer does not commonly exceed 93® (Fahrenheit) in 
the hottest part of the summer, or fall below 45® or 50® in 
winter: tho moan temperature of the year is about 57®. 
The department is considered healthy on the whole, though 
some diseases are promoted bv the moisture of the climate. 

N(;arly half the soil is under the plough : wheat, oats, 
rye, buckwheat, millet, and a little barley are tho kinds 
of grain chiefly cultivated ; the quantity raised is equal to 
tho consumption of the department. Pulse and flax are 
also grown. Meadow lauds occupy nearly a sixth of the 
department ; and heaths, commons, and other open pastures 
more than a sixth. Tlie number of cattle is groat : those 
on the KoutU bank of the Loire are considered to bo of an 
excellent breed. Thu horses are small, but well made and 
spirited. Sheep are not numerous ; but attonlioii has been 
paid of late years to the improvement of the breed. Swine 
are numerous, and are fed on the acorns from the forests. 
The vineyards occupy nearly 75,000 acres ; they extend all 
along the left or soUth hank of the Loire and the coast. 
The wine is chiefly white, and of middling quality. Apples, 
cherries, chesnuts, and other fruit are grown. Ciaer is 
made from the apple, and a drink resembling it from the 
servicxj berry. Woods occupy about 80,000 aci'es: the oak 
is the principal forest-tree. Wolves, wild boars, and deer 
of different species are found in those woods. Poultry and 
bees are kept in considerable quantity. Tho rivers, the lake 
of Grand Lieu, and the smaller- lakes or pools abound with 
fish; and the sardine, the sole* tho ray, and other fish 
are caxight on the coast. There are oyster-banks on the 
coast. 

The deportment is divided into five arrondissemenis; as 
follows 

Area, Poiiuktion No. of 

Sq-MUeit, 1831. isa6. Comtiiunoi. 

Nantes S.E. 685 205,627* 205,892 66 

Ancouis E. 302 46.703 45,765 27 

Chdieaubrknd N.K. 539 62,242 , 62,?75 37 

Paimbcouf B,W. 298 42,129 42,580 25 

Savenoy N.W. 815 113.392 114,256 51 

2,639 470,093 470,768 ^206 


, It is subdividfMl into 45 cantons, or djslncts under a lustico 
of the peace. , 

In the arrondissement of Nantes are— Nantes, at tho junc- 
tion of the Loire and the Erdre ; Pont Rousseau, a suburb 
of Nantes, on the south bank of tho Loire; Clisson, on the 
Sdvre Nantaise; Vallet (population 5967) and Lorroux- 
Bottereau (pop, 4991), between tho SOvre and the Loire; 
Vieillevigne (pop. 5451), on the Ognon; Leg^ (pop. 3213) 
on the Logno, St. Philibert (pop. 3200) on the Boulogne, 
and Machecoiil (pop. 3665) on the Falleron. Nantes bad, 
in 1831, a population of 77,992 for tho town, or 87,19) for 
the whole commune; in 1836 it was reduced to 75,895 
for the commune. [N antes.] Clisson has tho ruins of a 
castlo in which the celebrated Oliver de Clisson, constable 
of Franco, was born: there is a fine view from these ruins. 
The town is at the junction of the Sdvre and the Moino ; 
the townsmen (pop. 1928 town, 2432 whole commune) feccl 
cattle and manufacture some linens. Near St. Philibert, 
on an island in the lake of Grand Lieu, is a Druidical 
monument ; and not far from the adjacent shore of the lake 
another. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood have a 
tradition that the lake was formed by a terrible convulsion, 
in which a town called Herbadilla was swallowed up. 

In the arrondissement of Ancenis are Ancenis, Oudon, 
and Varados (pop. 3506), on the Loire. Ancenis had, in 
1831, a population of 3263 for the town, or 3749 for the 
whole commune; in 1836 it had decreased to 3667 for the 
commune. [Ancbnis.1 Oudon has a lofty and picturesque 
octagonal tower, and Inc remains of a castle, said to have 
been built in the ninth century. The population of the 
whole commune is probably under 2000, and not above one- 
third is in the town itself. Varades is by some considered 
only a village: it is on a rising ground, on tho north bank 
of the Loire, commanding the aojacent valley of tliat river. 
Tho ruins of an old castle crown the neighbouring eminence 
of La Madeleine. There are important coal-works at 
Montrelais, in this neighbourhood. They employed many 
years since about 300 men. 

It> the arrondissement of Chateaubriand are Chdteau- 
briand, or Chfiteaubriant, on the Cher; St Julien do 
Vouvantes, ou the Don; and Nort (pop. 4751), on the 
Erdre; Ghdtoaubriand hud, in 1831, a population of 3027 
for tho town, or 3709 for tho whole commune; in 1836 it 
had decreased to 3634 for the oommime. The town is of 
antiquated au^arance, and is commanded by the ruins of 
an old castle, the principal front of which formed part of tho 
line of the ramparts. The townsmen manufacture * sabots,' 
or wooden shoes, serges, tiles, and bricks ; iron is procured 
in the neighbourhood. This place is noted for conserve of 
angelica and other confectionery. Several government and 
departmental roads converge here. Nort carries on somo 
trade with Nantes, in coal from the neighbouring minos, 
wood fur building and for fuel, and iron. At the village of 
Melleraie, between Chfiteaubriand and Nort, is a convent, 
now belonging to the monks of La Trappu ; it was former]/ 
a monastery of Bcrnardin monks. This community of Trap- 
pistH consisted in 1819 of more than a hundred iudividufils, 
partly French and partly English. The English members 
isad joined the community in their own country, wlicro it 
was settled for some time. At Derval in this arrondisse- 
ment are some Druidical stones. Tliere was formerly a 
strong castle at this village. 

In the armndissement of Paimbomf are Paimhenuf and 
Le Pellerin, on tho south bank of tho Loire; Port St. Pero, 
on the Acheneau ; St. P8re en RoU, near Paimbenuf ; Por- 
nic and Bourgneuf on the sea ; and Machccoul. Paimbmuf 
is situated in a low marshy fiat ; it consists of one main 
street, well built, with a quay along tho bank of the Loire. 
It was, at the commencement of tho last contu^, a hamlet 
of fishermen ; but the increase of the trade of Nantes ren- 
dering it desirable to have a station lower down tho river, 
wheie larger vessels might laud or take in part of their 
equipment, PaimbOBuf was chosen; and by the middle of 
ilia last century it had become, acooruing to Expilly 
{DicHofinaire des Gaules, a village of 5000 to 6000 
persons. Although it has since been constituted a town, 
and m^e the capital of an arrondissement, it seems to 
have declined; for the population, in 1836, was only 
3872. Perhaps however ExpUly’s statement of the popu- 
lation is incorrect. There is a ship-building yard in the 
town, in which frigates have sometimes been built. Large 
vessels commonly and Walter ones frequently discharge 
.part i>t theif caargMttt PaimiHjoufi from iifhenco theyara 
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forwarded to Nuntea in BinaU craft. Bourgneuf (pop. esti- 
mated at about 2000), gives name to the bay at the bottom 
of which it is situated, and in which the sand and mud are 
gradually accumulating: the former port of Bourgneuf is 
how dry, except at high*water. A great deal of salt is made 
along the shore of the bay. Machecoul (pop. 3665) was 
formerly capital of the duchy of Rets, comprehending all 
(or nearly all) that part of the de|)artment which is south 
of the Loire. 

In the arrondissement of Savenay are Savenay, on a 
little brook running into the Loire ; Coudron (pop. 4053), 
Donges, and St. Nazairo, oh the north bank of the I^oire; 
Gu6rande and Le Croisic (pop. 2200 town, 2800 whole com* 
inline), on or near the sea; Poutchdteau, on the Elier de 
Mean or Brive; Blain (pop. 4899), on the Isaac; and Her- 
bignac. Savenay had, in 1836, a population of 2079 for 
the commune. There are salt-works in the marshes near 
the town, and the townsmen carry on considerable trade in 
cattle. At St. Nazaire(pop. 3789) is a singular monument, 
probably Druidical. Loadstones are found, and peat is dug 
in the neighbourhood of this town. Gu4rande (pop. 2041 
town, 8190 whole commune) is more populous, wealthy, 
and commercial than Savenay : there are salt-works here. 
At Pontclidteau (pop. 3300) a large Quantity of wash-leather 
is manufactured. Blain is describea elsewhere. [Blain.] 

The population, when not otherwise distinguish^, is that 
of the whole commune, and is from the census of 1831. 

The manufacturing and commercial activity of this de- 
partment is considerable. Salt-works arc numerous ; and 
there are iron-works. Porcelain, glass, earthenware, pottery, 
and tiles ; bed-ticking and serge in considerable quantity ; 
cotton goods, leather; hats, rope, paper, corks, brushes, brandy, 
and chemical articles, are made : sh ip-build itig. both for 
the merchant ser^'ice and for the navy, e.Kccpt snips of the 
line, is carried on ; and the cod, herring, and coast fisheries 
employ many hands. Trade is carried on from the ports of 
Nantes and PaimbcDuf with all parts of the world ; and the 
navigation of the Loire and its tributaries affords consider- 
able facilities for inland trade. 

This department forms the diocese of Nantes, the bishop 
of which is a suffragan of the archbishon of Tours. It is in 
the jurisdiction of the Oour Royale, and the circuit of the 
Academie XJniversitaire of Rennes ; and is included in the 
twelfth military division, the head-quarters of which are at 
Nantes. It returns seven members to tho chamber of 
deputies. 

Jm respect of education this department ])artakes of the 
backwardness which characterises the whole of Bretagne, 
or the young men enrolled in the military census of 1828- 
529, only twenty-four in every hundred could read and write ; 
the average of France was above thirty-nine in every hundred. 

This department constituted the territory of the Nam- 
nctes, or Nannetes (Na/ivirai, Strabo; Na^vijral, Ptolemy), 
one of the Celtic nations conquer^ by Caesar. They 
ff}rmod part of the Armorioan confederacy broken and sub- 
dued by that conqueror in the third year of his command. 
That part of the department which lies south of the Loire 
was included in tho territory of the Pictones or Pictavi, an- 
other Celtic people. In the Roman division of Gaul the 
territory of the Namnetes was included in Lugdunensis 
Tcrtia ; that of the Pictones in Aquitania Socunua. Con- 
divienum, or Condevienum, the capital of the Namnetes, 
took in the later period tho name Namnetes, or Nannetes, 
whence its modern name Nantes. Corbilo, another town of 
the same people, pientioned by Strabo, was on the north bank 
of the Loire, perhaps on the site of the present Coucu'on. 
Ratiatum, a town of the Pictavi, is fixed by D’Anville at 
8t. Pierre, or St. Pdre en Rotz. The district of Retz takes its 
name from Ratiatum. The d^artment constituted in the 
middle ages a portion of Lower Bretagne, and partook of the 
fate of that province. [BuxtaonII.I The western part about 
PontChSl^au constituted the duchy ^ Coislin ; tho western 
part so ith of the Loire cohstitdied the duchy of Retz. 

I^IRBT, a department in Ae central part , of France. 
It is bounded on the north by the departfhent of Seine et 
Oise ; on the north-east by that of Seine Vamc ; on the 
east by that of Yonne ; on the southreastyfor a short spa^e, 
by that of Nidvre ; on the south b) that of Cher; on the 
south-west by that of Loir et Chor; and on the north-west 
by that of Eure et Loir. 

Its form is that of an irr/!gular oval ynts greatest lm«th 
is from west-norlh-west to east-south-east, from 
Qrldans and Chdteaudun (Eure et l«pir), to 1.Ue ne^bbou^ 


hood of Bonny on the Loire, 73 miles ; its greatest breadth* 
at right angles to the length, is ftom the neighbourhood of 
Malesherbes to that of la FertS-Senneterm, 51 miles. Its 
area is estimated at 2585 square miles, which is above the 
average of the French departments, and is exactly equal to 
that of the English county of Devon. The ]K>pulation in 
1831 was 305»276; in 1836 it was 316,189 ; showing an in- 
crease in five years of 10,913, or above three and a half per 
cent., and giving 122 inhabitants to a square milo. This 
department is below the average of France both in amount 
and density of populatioD, and very for below the English 
county with which we have compared it. OrKiaus, the 
capital, is in 47*^ 54' N. lat. artd 54' E. long., C7 miles 
south by west of Paris in a direct line, or 71i miles by the 
road through Btampes. 

The hills that branch off from the prolongation of tlie 
C^vennes in the neighbourhood of Autun, and extend 
north-westward, separating the basin of the Loire from that 
of the Seine, enter this department on the south-east side, 
and extend for some distance along the northern bank of 
the Loire, subsiding near the source of the Vernisson, a 
feeder of tho Seine, which rises within three or four miles 
of the banks of the Loire. The hills of the forest of prl(*ans, 
part of the heights of Beauce, a range of high lands 
branching from the Armoricaii mountains, enter this de- 
partment on the north-west side, and advance to meet the 
range of hills just described. They are separated only by 
the intervening valley of the Vernisson. Some maps re- 
present the two as forming one continuous range. With 
the exception of those low hills the surface is tolerably 
level. 

The greater part of the department is occupied by the 
supracretaccous rucks bclougingto the chalk-basin of Paris. 
These occupy the valley of the L^ire for a short dLsiauce ou 
each side of the river; and extend over all the country 
northward of the Loire and westward ofMheLoing. The 
districts east of the Loing and south of the.IiOire are o(*cu- 
pied by the chalk which surrounds the 'Paris basin, exi-ept 
for a short distance from the banks of the Loire on each 
side of the river where tho chalk is covered by siipracMcta- 
ceous rocks. The onlv minerals are buildiug-slono and 
potters' clay. 

Tbe principal rivor is the Loire, which is navignblo 
throughout. It enters the department at Bonm', and iiows 
north-west by Briare, Gien, and Jaigcau to Clrleuus, gra- 
dually bending tc the west, so that at Orl(‘uus lU course is 
nearly from east to west. From that city it gradually 
bends to tho south-west, and passing Meung and Beau- 
gency, enters tlie deparlmciit of Loir et Cher. It.') length in 
this department may bo estimated at about 80 miles. 
Several small streams join tho Loire on each side. The 
Loiret, though it gives name to the department, is scarcely 
more than six or seven miles long. Its springs however 
supply such an abundance of water as to render it naviga- 
ble for two miles and a half. It is never entirely frozen 
over. 

The other rivers belong to the system of the Seine, in 
the basin of which the nortliern part of tho departmunl is 
included. The Loing, a tributary of the Seine, rises in the 
department of Yonne, enters this department on the east 
side, and Hows northward by Montargis into the department 
of Seine et Marne; of its whole course, which may bo 
estimated at more than 70 miles, nearly 30 miles are in this 
department. TheAveyron and theOuanno, tributaries of 
of the Loing, have their source in the department of Yonne, 
but join the Loing in this department, to which about ]7 
miles of the course of the Ouanne, the larger of the two, 
belong. 

The canal of Orleans begins in tbe Loire, a little above 
that city, and runs north-east to the valley of the Moulon, 
a feeder of tho Loing, along which it proceeds until it 
joins the canal of tbe Loing near Montargis. The length 
of this canal may bo estimated at 45 miles. The canal 
of Briare commences in the Loire at Briare, and runs 
northward, but by a circuitous course a^ong the valley 
of the Loing, first on the right, then on the left bank 
of the river, to Montargis: its length may be estimated 
at nearly 35 miles.' It crosses a projecting portion of the 
depiirtment of Yonne; otherwise it belongs entirely to that 
of Loiret. The canal of the I.4oing commences at Montargis, 
where !t communicates with the two above-mentioned 
canals, and follows tbe valley of the Loing, first on the left 
bank, then along the bed* then along the right bank, and 
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ugain alont; the bed of the river till if a junction with the 
Seine at Moret. Of its whole leiigth* which may be osii- 
mated at about 33 miles, about iTor H belong to this de- 
i^rtment. Of the lateral eauiil of the Ijoire, mrmed from 
big'jtn to Briare, to avoid the natural ditfteutties of tho 
navigation ofthe river, about H miles are in this department. 

Thom are in the department mne Routes Royales. or 
govemmeut roads, having an aggregiate length of 269 
miles, vus. 163 in repair, 63 out of repair, and 43 unfinished 
(iJaa. 1837). A road runs from Paris to Orleans* it 
enters the department at Artenay, and runs direct to 
Orleans. From Orleans two roads run, one along the north 
bank of the Loire, by Meung and Beangency, to Blais 
(Loir et Cher), and Tours (Indre et Loire! ; the other, cross- 
ing the Loire by the bridge at Orleans, runs south to 
Chdleuufoux and Lintoges. Another rood from Orleans 
ibllows the north bank of the Loire to Gieti and Briare, 
when it falls in with the high road from Paris to Ne« 
v<cvs (Nifivre) and Moulins (Allier). Other roads run 
fVorn Orleans, by Montai^is, to Courtenay in the north-east 
part of the department, and to Cbdteaudun in the depart- 
ment of Euro et Loir. The main road from Paris to Novers 
and Moulins, and from thence to Lyon on one hand and 
Clermont on the other, enters the department on the north 
sido, near Ferribres, and runs south by Montargis to Briare, 
where it unites with the road fVom Orleans to Nevers. The 
Houles Departeinentales (departmental roads), fourteen in 
number, have an aggregate length of more than 260 miles, 
of which about two-thirds are in repair, the rest out of 
lopair or unfinished. The bye-roads and paths exceed 
12,000 in number, and have an aggregate length of above 
12,000 miles. 

About one-sixth of the soil consists of rich loam, and 
about as much of gravelly or stony land, or of uncultivated 
heath or other waste; the remaining two-thirds consist 
almost entirely of a liglit sandy soil. The produce in grain, 
ospe(!ially oats, is very considerable, and far exceeds the 
(*»nsiimplion of the department. Almost two-thirds of the 
land aie arable. A considerable quantity of pulse, fruit, 
satiVoii, Ibix, hemp, and colza, are raised. The banks of 
the Loire, between Briare and Orleans, constitute one of 
the most sbu-ile portions of the department. The hills of 
Beaiice, which rise to the northward of this barren tract, 
are covered with vineyards: the rod wines wliich they pro- 
duce are of excellent quality; the white wines are very 
poor. The quantity of horned cattle is considerable ; sheep 
of English breeds and merinos have been naturalised with 
success. The quantity of meadow-land is about 60,000 
acres; the extent of tho commons and other open pas- 
tures is about 140,000 acres. A great quantity of poultry, 
especially turkeys, is bred for the supply of Paris. Bees 
are numerous in the hills of Heauce, and the honey is 
considered excellent. Hie rivers, with the numerous 
I'dangs or pools, supply the neighliouting departments with 
fresh-water fish. The quantity of woodland is considerable, 
amounting to nearly one-sixth of the whole department. 
Tho principal forests are these of OrKnins in the centre, 
and of Montargis iu the eostern part of tho department. 

The department is divided into four arrondissemeuts, as 


follows:— 

An»ain 
Sltiiat. Sq. 

Fbpulstioo. 

1831. 1836. 

Communes. 

Orleans 

w. 

929 

137,820 

141,637 

106 

Pithiviers 

N. 

469 

60,039 

41,273 

60,628 

98 

Gien 

S. 

670 

43,643 

49 

Montargis E. 

627 

66,144 

70,281 

96 



2586 

305,276 

316,189 

348 


Tho number of cantons, or districts under a jvistice of the 
peace, is 31. 

In the airondissement of Orlf:ans are Orleans (pop. in 
1831, 40.161 ; in 1 836, 40,272) [Orl£a.ivs]; Ghdteaunouf 
(pop. 2864 town, 3180 Whole commune); Meung (pop. 
2589 town, 4030 whdlo commune); andBeaugeney (pop. 
4162 town, 4883 whole commune), all on tho north bank 
of tho Loire; Jargeau, Mesnin, and Notre Dame do CI6ry, 
on or near tho south bank; Olivet qn tho Loiret; Patay 
near the Connie, a fbeder of the Neuville near the 

source of tho CEuf or Essonc, a feeder of the Seine ; and 
Artenay, on the road ftom Paris to OrlAana, Chdteauneuf 
has some manutketurea of coarse wcollens and linens. 
Mean, or Meung, h^s kn antient palace, formerly be- 
longing to the bishops of Orliontu the inhabitants of 
P. C., No. 863* 


the town are engaged in tanning and,f aper-tnaking, m thd 
cultivation of the vine, and in fishing. There am many 
corn-mills. It was the native place of Jean de Meun, a 
poet of thb middle ages, of some repute at the court of 
rhiltppe le Bel. Tho town was several limes taken in the 
wars with the English, and in the civil dissensions of tlm 
sixteenth centuiw. Beaugency has a bridge of thirty-nine 
arches over the Loire. The toivnsmen nianufacturo serges, 
I hats, and leather. There are several distilleries. The wines 
I of the neighbourhood, as well as of Meun, arc cxcollenl, 

I and furnisD a considerable ai*tkle of trade. Jargeau was 
taken by the English in the war Under Henry V. and VL* 
and retaken in the year 1429. Notre l>ame do Cl^ry has a 
church, formerly collegial e, with a lofty spire, which at a 
distance forms a striking object. Louis XI. rebuilt this 
church, which had been destroyed by tlie English, and 
directed that his body should be buried there instead of at 
St. Denis. His request was complied with ; and his tornh, 
which had been removed during the Revolution to Paris, 
was replaced in its former situation after tho restoration of 
the Bourbons. It was at one time much resorted to, from the 
fame of the miracles which tho Virgin was supposed to work 
there. At Olivet the great Duke of Guise was assassinated 
by Poltrot, as he was preparing to form the sioce of Orl(jan.s. 
Patay was the scene of the first pitched buttle won by the 
French over the English, after the appearance of Jeanne 
d'Arc had turned the tide of success. 

In the arrondissement of Pithiviers are Pilhiviers (pop. m 
1831, 3882 town, or 3057 whole commune; in 1836, 4023 
commune) and Malesherbos, on the CEuf, or Kssone ; Pui- 
scaux(pop. 1876 town, 1970 whole commune), between tho 
Essoue and Suzain, a feeder of the Loing ; Beaune and Bois- 
commun on tlie branches of the Suzain ; and Ach6r6, or 
Ashores le March6. Pitliivicrs is well known for its almond- 
cakes and its lark -pies, of which a considerable number am 
sent to Paris. Considerable trade is also cairied on in cattle, 
wine, vinegar, honey, and saffron. The town has three yearly 
fairs. The saffron grown round Pilliiviers is considered tho 
best in Europe. Buildiug-slone, which takes a polish almost 
equal to marble, is quarried in the neighbourhood. Male- 
sherbos was tbe lordship of one oft he ministoi's and the de- 
fender of Louis XVI, on his trial before the Convention. Put- 
seaiix was nearly destroyed by a flood in a n. 1 698 : 1 60 houses 
were overthrown, and 100 Ihen lost, besides much callle. 

In the aiTondissement of Gicn are Gien (i)op iu 1831, 
4631 town, 6177 whole commune; iu 1836, 6.330 commune), 
Briare (pop. 2243 town, 2730 whole coniuiuiie), and Bonny, 
all on the north bank of the Loire ; and Beaulieu, Chatilloii 
sur Loire, St. Guudon, and Sully, on the south bank. Own 
has a handsome bridge over the Loire. The chief, if not 
the only manufacture, appears to be that of superior eariheu- 
W'ure: there is also some trade in wool and leather. Briare 
consists of one main street, straight and tolerably well built ; 
and is chiefly inhabited by the boatmen who work on the 
Loiro, or on the Canal de Briare, which here opens into thut 
river. A considerable trade, especially in wine, is carried on, 
which is promoted by the situation of the town at tluj 
junction of the Canal de Briare with the Loire. Bonny, or 
Boni, is a tolerably good looking tow n, about the same size 
as Briare. Sully has a handsome chfileau and a church 
formerly collegiate. It gave the t itle of duke to Maximilian 
de Bethune, minister of Xlcnri IV. The population of the 
commune at the commencement of the present century was 
2600. 

In the arrondissement of Montargis are Montargis (pop 
in 1831, 6781 ; in 1836, 7757), Chfllillon sur Loing (pop 
1721 town, 2126 whole commune), and Ferridres, all on ut 
near the Loing; Courtenay on the Clery, a feeder of the 
lioing; Chdloau l^nard, on the Ouanne; and Lorris, on 
the Casseau, one of the afiHuents of the Moulon, which 
flows into the Loing. The origin of Montareis is not known, 
but the reiiMns which have been discovered show it to have 
been >a place Of some note in tho time of the Romans. There 
are some bridges over the Loing. Towers called * the towers 
of Cheflevidres ;* tlie remains of a circus near them : and a 
mfliiary way, still callcil * Cmsar’s road,* which ore of Ro- 
man origin: and in 1725 the remains of o portico with a 
mosaic pavement were discovered, Tbe town is small, but 
pleasantly sifttaied in the midst of meadows: it is walled 
md had an a utienji, castle built by Charltjs V., in which, on 
account of the purl# of the air, the (queens of France were 
accustomed to lie in. ]R this castle was formerly shown 
the portrait of ft oelehirated dojf, who, accordin^to tmditwrif 
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pointed out the and overcame in a legal combat the 
assassin of Aubry de Mondidier, his master. The incident 
was dramatised and performed with considerable success at 
the minor theatres of London some years since, under the title 
of * The Dog of Montargis, or the Forest of Bondy.’ The castle 
tros pulled down about a.o. 181 U. The streets of Montmis 
are broad and straight* but the houses are ill built. The 
only parish church, that of La Madeleine, in the middle of 
the town* is much admired for its architecture. There are 
two large paper-mills forming one establishment about a 
mile from the town : in the same establishment woollen 
rags are reduced to the state of wool for the purpose of he* 
ing again spun and woven. The trade of Montargis is pro* 
moted by the canals of the Luing. of Orleans, and of Briare. 
which unito near the town ; the chief articles of trade are 
cattle, corn, wine, wood, and wool. The exhalations iVom 
these canals ha\e caused a deteiioration in the air of the 
place, once so fhmous for its purity and healthfulness. 
Montargis has a handsome theatre, one or two subordinate 
courts or justice, and an agricultural society. This town 
was besieged by the English, ad. 1427, but the siege was 
raised, and the besieging force entirely defeated by Dunois, 
bastard of Orleans. It was however taken by the English 
in A.D. 1431, and retained by them till a.d. 1438. Mon- 
targis was the birth-place of the quietist Miulame La Motte 
Crtiyon, whose poems were trunahited by Cowper, and of 
Manuel, procureur or atloi ney of the commune of Paris in 
the French revolution. CliAtillon sur Loing was the birth- 
place of Admiral Coligtiy. Chdteau Renai d was one of the 
strongholds of the Huguenots in the religious wars of the 
sixteenth centun' : its fortiftcations were on that account 
demolUlied by Louis Xlll. Lorris was formerly distin- 
iiished by a recognised custom of deciding all questions of 
isputed debts, in the absence of documentary evtdenc^e, by 
aingle combat between the debtor and cpditor; if gentle- 
men, with swords ; if of inferior rank, with fists. 

Near the village of Nogent sur V^rnisson are some re^ 
mains of a Roman town or post, the name of which is un- 
known. The principal relic is a theatre, in the enclosure of 
a cbdteau, called Chenevier. Tlie benches or seats are 
formed of small cubical stones* similar to those employed 
in several Roman edifices. Several medals, a bronze Mer- 
cury, and other antiquities have been discovered; and in 
the neighbourhood of the theatre, iu a thicket, are some 
remains supposed to be those of baths. These antiquities 
have been but Utile noticed by the French antiquaries. 

The manufactures of the department are considerable. 
The wool ofBeuuceand Sologne is made up into various fa- 
brics : parchment and hosu^ry ai e nianu factured ; and sugar 
refining, vinegar- making, f ad the distillation of brandy are 
carried on to a considerable c^xtent. Trade is carried on in the 
agricultural produce, grain* wine* and timber ; in brandy* 
earthenware, and moulds for the sugar-refiners. 

The department constitutes the diocese of Orleans, the 
bishop of which is a suffragan of the archbishop of Paris. 
It is in the jiirisdictian of the Cour Roy ale and m the cir- 
cuit of the Acadf;mie Universitaire of Origans: and in the 
first military division, the head'quartersof which are at Paris. 
It returns five members to the Chamber of Deputies. 

In respect of education this department is rather above 
the average of France * the nunaber of young men in the 
military census of 1828-119 who cOuld read and write was 
forty-two in every hundred ; tlic average of France being 
rather more than thirty-nine. 

This department formerly constituted part of the territory 
of the Carnutos, one of the Gallic nations of Celtic stock. 
In tlie Roman division of Gaul it was comprehended in 
Lugdunensis Quarla# Gennhum. or Cenabum, the modern 
Orleans, was one of the chief trading stations of the Cir- 
nutet). This town took a jmhaequeiit period the name of 
Aureliani, probably from the Anrelian. A town is 

raeuii^iM m the ttiditoy hf Antoninus bv the name of 
B&lca, which is probably the |fViesent village ^f Bouzi, on the 
left of the road from Orleans to Gieii. A j^t of the terri- 
tory of the Senones, another C^ltid peopl^ ^ included in 
the department : Brivodurum* the mddem Briare, was one 
of their towns. In the decline of ^ lUoiuuh Empire^ this 
department was ravage^ by the Huhs'i itnd |flerwards di- 
vided between the Frahks and the tvjliose terri-* 

tones were sopsa‘a|l<fi by the Loire. Ij^suboj^uehlly <^me 
altogetheir irto thf^ liands of the Franks; and In the alvisbn 
of their territories among the sons of piovis, formed pnrt of 
the kingdom of Orleans. It was Included in great 


Duchy of France united to the ctsown ny HugiM Capet, 
[Orleans.] It comprehends Orl^anais proper, with part of 
Gdtinoig and Dunois, subdivisions of the province of Or- 
l^uais ; also a part of the former province of Berrh 

LOKMAN is represented m the Koran and by later 
Arabian traditkm as a celebrated philosopher* contemporary 
with David and Solomon* vt^ith whom he. is said to have 
frequently conversed. He was, we are told, an Arabian of 
the antient tribe of Ad* or* aceording to another account* 
the king or chief of that tribe* and when his tribe perished 
by the Seil-ol-Arim [Arabia, vd. ii.* p. 215] he was preserved 
on account of his wisdom and pihty. Other accounts, drawn 
mostly ftotn Persian authorities, state that Lokmfin was an 
Abyssinian slave* and as noted for liis personal deformity 
ana ugliness, as for his wit and a peculiar talent for com- 
posing moral flcliotis and short apologues. He was con- 
sidei'^ to be the author of the well known collection of 
fables in Arabic, which still exist under lus name. There 
is some reason to suppose that Lokmiln and A£sop were the 
same individual. This supposition is founded on the close 
correspondence of the traditional accounts of the person, 
character, and life of Lekmdn* with those of Maximus Pla- 
nudes reimecting.^sop. [iEsoptrs* vol. i.* p, 166.] Even Ibo 
name of Lokmfin may, by a slight transposition, be derived 
from the Greek Alkman. If Lokmfin is not altogether a 
fictitious porton, his history seems to have been mixed up 
with that of iEsop. The monk of Constantinople probably 
engrafted many incidents of bis life on the few oircuni- 
stances recorded by the classic writers respecting that of the 
Greek fabulist. He may have been induced to do it by iho 
apparently Asiatic origin of Atsop and the derivation of his 
name (from t^6u> and wj/, which to a Greek would seem iioK 
forced derivation), and this assumed Asiatic origin mignt 
afterwards give rise to bis dull bilffooneries, Ills bodily defects, 
and iEthinpic extraction. 

The feblos of iKsop have by no meaqs the characlcr of 
antient and original Greek compraitionEk Many of them 
are strongly marked with an Oriental character. Tlioy 
bear a very striking resemblance to the Indian fables in the 
‘ Panchatantra ;* they allude to Asiatic manners and cu.s- 
toms ; and animals are mentioned in them, which arc only 
found in Upper Asia, as monkeys, peacocks, &c. In tlio 
fables of Lokrafin the same peculiar features frequenliy 
occur. Hence we may safely infer that both collections 
were originally .derivod from one common source, the Indo- 
Persian entertainment of this description ; from this source 
certainly came the fabulous work attributed to Syntipas 
(who was no other than the Sindbad of the Arabian Nights*), 
and other works of that kind, which during the middle 
ages so powerfully attracted the attention of Europe. 

<See Boissonnade, Pro?/, ad Synttpam, p. vi. ; Grauort, Zh 
M^opo et FabuUs MsomeiK Bonnm, 1826.) 

The fBble.s of Lokmiln show, in many instances, evident 
marks of a later and traditional origin ; the moral or appli- 
cation is frequently misunderstood, or at least ill adapted to 
the apologue ; a few an tiont expressions had then become obso- 
lete and are interpreted by words of more modern origin ; and 
the language in general exhibits some slight deviations from 
grammatical accuracy, and approaches nearer to the modern 
Arabic idiom ; as for instance, in the use of the oblinue case 
instead of the first case. The style is easy and flowing. 
The fables have often been reprinted for the use of those 
who are beginning to study the language, after the first 
edition with a Latin interpretation, by Erpenius, Lugd. 
Batav., 1615, the best and latcssl editions are by Cousin, Paris, 
1818; Preytag, Bonnse, 1823; and Rbediger, Halis, 1830. 

LOLI'GD. [Sbpiad*; Tbuthidjk.] 

LOLIGOPSIS. [S«i»iAD«; Teuthtd.*.] 

LCPLIUM, a genus of Grasses, containing a few species 
eommen in many parts of the northern hemisphere, is de- 
fined as follows:— Spikelets many-flowered, distichous, con- 
trary to the rachis, sessile. Flowers not bearded at the 
base. Gtnmes 2, nearly equal, ono of them very often defi* 
oient in the lateral spikelets, herbaceous awnlcss. Pnlcte 
2, MrbaceCiis ; the lower concave and awnlcss, or awned 
under the apex; the upper with two keels. Stamens 3. 

S vary' smooth. Styles 2, very short. Stigmas feathery. 

T^^nous scales 2, fleshy, entire or two-lobed. Rachis 
not jointed. There are two species wluch require notice. 

permne, the common Ray-grass, or Rye-grass of the far- 
mer, with lanceolate awnloss spikelets which am longer 
than tho glume, a naked stem, aind a perennial root, Ot 
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tills, which is'otio of tlie most valuablo of oor pasture grasses, The extortions of Lombard merchants iu King E*. 
an account is given elsewhere. [Ryr-urassJ 2 , L, wvd lll.’s time became so great that he is stated to have 

temulentunif or darnel, with elliptical awned spikelets, seised upon their estates. They continued however to fol- 
straight awns longer than thepolem* glumes the length of low their trade ; and when Henry VJT, borrowed money of 
the spikelet, and an annual ropt Of this species mention them, they had the customs mortgaged to them for security, 
is made not only in a# PiurtsM)f Europe, but m J span, New (Du Cange, Gloss, v. ‘ Langobardi ;* Pennant’s Nisi, qf 
Holland, Obma« and Monts Video; it is remarkable as Lond., edit. 1790, p. 407; Narcs's Glossary.) 
being the only well amihentieated instance qf a plant be- IX)MBARD1C ARCHITECTURE. This style, which 
longing to the order of Grasses, in which narcotic or even has already been touched upon m the article Gothic Ar* 
deleterious properties have be«m found. The grains are said cbitrcturx <vol. xi., p. 320), may claim to be considered 
to produce intoxication in man, beasts, and birds, and to bring the generic one which prevailed after the extinction of the 
on fatal convulsions. According to Christisun, darnel, when Roman until the appearance of the Pointed or Gothic. It 
mixed with flour and made into bread, has been known to is tlie intermediate link between them, but so united with 
produce headache, giddiness, somnolency, delirium, con vul.- them that it is difficult to fix with precision where it begins 
sions, paralysis, and even death. A few years ogo^ the same or where it terminates. Yet al though, the same elements, 
author tells us, almost the whole of the inmates of the variously modified indeed, may be traced in our Saxon or 
Sheffield workhouse were attacked with symptoms supposed Early Norman and Norman styles, and also in the contem* 
to be produced by thoir oatmeal having been accidentally porary styles of other countries, the term is usually re- 
adulterated with Lolium ; and a case is on record of a small strioted to the Italian architecture of the period alluded to, 
farmer near Poitiers in France having killed himself by which, if it has something in common with those collateral 
persevering in the use of darnel flour for making bread ; styles, namely, whut they borrowed from it, possesses 
his wife and scr\'ant, who discontinued to cat it, escaped, also much that is sufiilciently distinct, and that marks it as 
but were violently affected with vomiting and purging. a separate class. In the degenerate Roman architecture 
LOLLARDS, a religious sect vi^hich arose in Germany the rudiments of a new style were beginning to develop 
ut the beginning of the fourteenth century, and differed in themselves, owing to the almost general application of the 
many points of doctrine fi?om the church of Rome, more arch, both as a constrtictive and ornamental feature, and 
especially as regarded the mass, extreme unction, and also to the subordinate rank assigned to columns, which, 
atonement for sin. It took its name, according to some besides being engaged, or partly inserted into the wall, were 
writers, from Walter Lollard or Lolhard, who was burnt greatly diminished in size, that is, although they retained 
alive for these doctrines at Cologne in 1322; but it would the same proportions as before, they were upon a compara- 
seem that Walter rather received his name from the sect, lively diminutive scale in proportion to the edifice itself, 
than gave a name to it. The real origin of the term ap- each story being, as in the Colosseum, decorated wii hits own 
pears to be the German lulkn, lollen^ or lallen, to sing, with order. Consequently, though nominally no change had been 
the well-known termination of Aanf which is subjoined to so made, in reality a great revolution in art hod been eflected. 
ninny German words; and it implied a person who was con- Notwithstanding therefore that w'e are accustomed to 
tinually praising God in sacred songs. Lollard subsequently regard the Lorabardic historically as altogether another 
became a term of reproach for all heretics, Who were supposed style, it does not present much greater discrepancy of cha- 
to conceal erroneous doctrines under the appearance of racter from that which it supplanted than the latter does 
piety ; and, in England, at the close of the fourteenth cen- from the earlier Greco-Roman. In fact it was only a further 
tury, it was given to the followers of Wicliffc. Knighton, development of the system mtroduced during the decline 
noticing the success of that reformer’s doctrines {fwysd. of Roman architecture, and so far more consistent and 
Saipt. X. col. 2664) says, * more than half of the people homogeneous than the other, which exhibited the attempt 
of England in a few years became Ixillards.* to reconcile discordant features and conflicting prm<*iples, 

Mosheim, m his ‘ Ecclesiastical History* (b. iii«, part ii., namely, small orders applied merely as decoration, and tiers 
ch. 2), observes, * Charles, duke of Burgundy, obtained a of arches whose piers form the solid parts and supports of 
decree from Sixtus IV., in the year 1472, by which the the structure. Whether it was the result of chance, caprice, 
(ktllitm or Lollhards were admitted ameng the religious or necessity, or of all three, the Lorabardic stylo reconciled 
orders, and were withdrawn even from the jurisdiction of these two contradictory modes by combining together the 
the bishops ; and Julius II., in the year 1506, conferred on arch and the column, and rendering the latter the essential 
them still greater privileges. Many societies (he adds) of support of the former. It is true, arches resting upon iusu- 
their kind still exist at Cologne and in the cities of the lated columns occur in buildings of the Dccmence period, 
Netherlands, though they have essentially departed from for instance, in what are now the churches of Sta. Costanza 
their antiont manner of life.’ This, of course, was previous and Santo Slefono Rotondo, at Rome; but in such cases, 
to the French Revolution. (Fufetiere, DicHonnairs Uni- instead of springing immediately from the capitals of the 
versel ; Mosheim, Institutes of Mcclesiastical History, by columns, the arches rest upon a piece of entablature fortn- 
Murdock, Svo., Lond., 1832. vol, ii., p. 464-456.) inga square block above the capital (which practice has been 

LOMATO'CERAS. M, l^onn has given this name copiedin the interior of St. Martin’s church, London). The 
to a generic group embracing certain of tho Linncean Grap- discarding all appearance of entablature wms undonbledly 
toliihi [Grai*tolithus] instead of Priodon, which had been an improvement, since such detached fragments of it served 
assigned to them byNilson, but previously employed W only to render tho impropriety— supposing there to bo any— 
Cuvier for a genus of fishes. Graptolilbus scalaris and Gr. of placing arches upon columns all the more glaring, be- 
sagittarius, Linn., belong to Ibis group, which as far as cause indicating what ought to be a continuous horizontal 
yet known is confined to the * transition strata,’ in which it member. At first the columns themselves were mostly 
occurs in Norway, Bohemia, Franco, North Germany, tapering, not cylindrical as the slender detached ones mot 
Shropshire, &c., generally accompanying trilobitcs. (Bronn, with in the Pointed style, and tho capitals bore a more or 
Leihaea Ge^nostiea.) less close resemblance to those of the (>rinlhian order in 

LOMBARD, an antient name in England for a banker, contour and proportion. The capital itself however was 
It was derived from the Langobardi, or Lombards, a eom- larger in proportion to the rest of the column, thereby 
pany of Italian mero^ntg, tlie great money-changers and affording a greater surface or impost for tho arches to rest 
usurers of the thirteenth century, who appear to have settled upon ; and also combining the appearance of security at 
in England before the year 1274, and took up their first that point with general lightness of appearance. The shaft 
residence in a street of the tity, still called, from them, Lorn- was mostly plain, yet frequently highly ornamental, striated 
bard Street. or carved in different ways, and sometimes twisted, either 

Stowe, in his * Suiwey of London/ 4tQ., 1 603, p. 202, says, singly or with two stems twining spirally around each other. 

* Then have y© Lombard Streeto, so called of tho l^ngo- Colurans furnishing exarapltw of all these different modes 
bards and oilier merohaats, strangers of diverse nations, occur in the cloisters of San Paolo and San Giovanni L^ 
aascmhling there twise every day, ^be meeting of which terano at Rom^ and the capitals present quite os much 
merchants and others there continued until the 22nd of variety, it seeming to have been the aim on such occasions 
December in the year 1568, on the which day the said to Introduce as much diversity as possible, instead of so 
Tiierohants began to make tboir meetings at the Bursse, a arranging the coluinns as to have two of the same kind placed 
place then newbullded fbr that purpose in thewarde of together; a nroctioe probably originating in making use of 
Comhitl, and was *iaoe by her maiestie Queen Elizabeth columns and frag^nUf^Uken from other buildings; and 
named the Royal Exebange/ afterwards retain* as conducing to variety and rwhness, 
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Although llio arches were, as frequently us not, qiu'le 
plain, ana .'without ni*chivoU mouldings of any kind, tho use 
of archivolts was by no means uncommon ; sometimes con- 
sisting of merely a single moulding enclosing a plain border 
around Iho arch, at others divided into/£M!?>, and more or 
less enriched, as in the front of the cathedral of Pisa, in 
which building the arches describe more than a semicircle 
above llic capitals of the columns, being prolonged down- 
wards by a deep abacus, consisting in some places of two, 
in others of a single plain block resting immediately on tho 
capital; a mode certainly preferable to that of placing a 
mere lump of entablature upon the column, and not un- 
graceful in itself, because it gives greater height and im- 
portance to the ni’chcs, which, being narrow, would else 
appear stumpy, dcpres«icd, and overloaded by the ornament 
around them. Similar blocks or abact occur iu the remains 
of Frederick }hnbarossa*s palace at Gelnhausen, where 
small heads or masks arc introduced iinmediaioly above such 
abaci, so as to fill up tho space there betweou the arches, 
anil continue in some degree the vertical lines produced by 
the columns. 

Among the other more prominent characteristics of this 
style, which are all that we ^an here touch upon, it should 
be noticed, that whrlher forming actual porticos and galle- 
ries, or tdosed up and applied merely us decoration, these 
arcades were generally small in pro|>ortion to tho building 
itself, and instead of occupying tho entire width of the 
front, or other elevation, were mostly inserted into distinct 
compartments of it, slightly recessed within the general 
face of tho wall, so that the plain spaces betweim them as- 
sumed tho appearanoo of buttresses, or, when narrow, of 
plain pilasters continued up to the cornice of the gable or 
roof, and cutting through whatever string-courses, or other 
horiasontal mouldings (if there were any), divided fho dif- 
ferent stories or stages of tho edifice. Such huttress-like 
surfaces — for buttresses they cannot properly be (erined— 
were occcasionaliy more or less onnehod ; sometimes so 
mucji so, as to produce vortical lines of ornament eoii- 
tmuod the entire lieight of the building, as in the front of 
San Michele at Pavia — which city may be considered as the 
cradle of Lombardic architecture. When, as was frequoully 
done, these surfaces were made wider at the angles of the 
front than elsewhere, they gave an expression of repose and 
of great solidity to it, serving as it wore as a frame to the 
architectural decoration. 

Among the other peculiarities of this stylr', that arising 
from small open galleries immediately beneath the cor- 
nice or roof is too remarkublo to bo overlooked, especially 
in gable fronts, where the arches of such galleries follow 
the slope of the roof iUelf, the columns being succes- 
sively elevated one above anotlier on steps (so that thel ase 
of those supporting the centre arch are above the lower 
arches), as at 8au Michele, just mentioned; or else by 
placing the columns on the same horizontal line, and gra- 
dually increasing their h.j'ght, as in the front of Pisa cathe- 
dral. To this may be added the very prevalent custom of 
making an upper cornice or border of very .small interlacing 
aiThes, or rather of mouldings jiroducing that aT)pearanc.e. 
Pinnacles are of rare occurrence, and wlien introduced have 
the look of being set on the part they rise above, being se- 
parated from it by horizontal mouldings; besides which 
they are generally low, and somewhat resemble pedestals. 
Pinnacles of this description may bo found surmounting 
piliisler-breaks, and cutting through either an horizontal 
cornice or the sloping ques of a gable, as in the front of the 
cathedral at Monza. 

To render the abuvo .shght account of this tnedimval Ita- 
lian style more intelligible, some of its elements and leading 
forms are here indicated in a sketch exhibiting two different 
compositions of a fayade ; tbe lmlf iVont marked A showing 
tho of tho arcade iu the gable all of tlie same 

height, placed on different levels ; while that marked B 

liop.csents them standing on the same horizontal line, and 
consequently uneiiual in height Tho side B also shows a 
variation in regard to ibo form of the gable, which, instead 
of exioiiding the whole width of the front, takes a hori- 
zontal direction over the pier at the isnt^le. An enriched 
pilaster face is also introduced in this divisioii of the cut, 
gild, althougli rather peculiai'ly applied, ;is wwa^ted by 
ilia authority of San Michele at Favin, A v<M?y imperfect 
idea however is thus conveyed of* the variety of fea- 
tures, combuiatipur ,ad proportions which tho style itself 
admits. 



The other cut gives an example of an arcade on a larger 
scale, with columns variously orramentod, and having lluir 
capitals surmounted by blocks, which give greater elevation 
to the arches themselves. This however is only one parti- 
cular mode ; besides which both tho columns and arches hero 
shown are uniform in their prbportions, and ronsemu ntly 
must not he considered as attempting to afford a dcfinile 
standard of a style which permits such very great lalitiu'o 
in regard to features of that sort. 



LOMBARDO VENETIAN KINGDOM, REGNO 
LOMBARDO VENETO, is a state of North Italy, com- 
posed of the former duchic.s of Milan and Mantua, and of 
the territory of the late republic of Venice. The duchy of 
Milan came into the missession of Charles V. in ID35, after 
the death of the last auke Sforzo. who left no issue. [Lom- 
Charles V, left it to his son Philip II. of Spain ; 
and it remained under the Spanish branch of tho house of 
Austria for a century and a half, until llu‘ extinction of that 
branch, when by the result of the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession it passed under the dominion of the Gorman branch 
of the house of Austria* The duchy of Mantua was go- 
verned for a long lime by the Gonzaga as a hef of the 
empire, but the last duke, Ferdinand, having sided, with tlio 
French during the ivur of iho Spanish succesrion, the eai- 
pc»ror Joseph I. put him under the bop of tho empire, and 
tho Austrian ti'oops having taken Mantua, the emperor an- 
nexed it to the duchy of Milan. Austria continued to 
govern these united states till Bonaparte’s invasion of 1796. 
By the pelM^e of Campoformio of tho following year Austria 
gave up Milan and Mantua, and received ns a compensation 
for them and Belgium, which was also taken from her by 
the French, the territory of the republic of Venice, which 
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Bonaparte had overthrown. Milan and Mantua, or Lom- 
bardy Proper, wore constituted first as a republic do- 
pe aclciit on France, and afYorwards into a kingdom, of 
which Napoleon made himself king in J8Q5. At the 
dose of that ybsr, Jn conseqwenCo of the Campamn 
of Austerlita, NapcJi^b, wook ftsonji Austria the Ve- 
nelian territaoirioi , wWfefilbd ^nijttexed to Lombardy, styl- 
ing the >vi^lb by tlm Mme bf the kingdom of Italy, 
though this t^BW kin^om did not comprise above ono-third 
of Italy. Ho add^ to it the state of Modena, the Lega- 
tions, and lastly in 1809, the Papal Marches. The whole 
population of this kingdom was about six millions. In 
1 81 4 the Austrian and allied forces occupied the kingdom 
of Italy, and the emperor Francis again took possession of 
his former territories of Milan and Mantua» and also of 
Venice, the latter as a compensation for his toss of Belgium ; 
and this measure was confirmed by the congresa of Vienna. 
The districts south of the Po were restored to their former 
sovereigns ; Modena to its duke, and the Legations and 
Marches to the Pope. The emperor Francis then consti- 
tuted the territory of Milan, Mantua, and Venice into a 
kinjjdoin, styled JLombardo-Veneto, which was annexed to 
tlie imperial erown of Austria. 

The northern boundaries of the Lombardo-Veiietian king- 
dom, proceeding from east to west, are the Alps of Friuli, 
and the Carnic Alps, which separate it from Carinthia and 
Carniola, and several ofTseU of the Rhaotian Alps, which di- 
\ ide it from the Tyrol ; farther to the north-west it is bounded 
by the main chain of the Rhmtian Alps, from the Orller 
S'piU to Monte Jorio, which divide it from the Grisoiis. 
J‘Voin Monte Jorio, an irregular boundary line, not very 
definitely marked by nature, divides the Lombard territory 
JV(im that of the Canton Ticino, which forms part of Switz- 
erland. This boundary-line between the two slates ter- 
minates on the eastern coast of the Lago Maggiore. a few 
miles norlli of the indux of the river Tresa. From thence 
southward, the J^ago Maggiore, and the river Ticino, 
whirli issues from it, mark the western boundary of the 
J^unibnrdo-Vonotian kingdom, and divide it from the Sar- 
dinian torritorios. The course of the Po marks its southern 
boundary, and separates it from Parma, Modena, and the 
Papal State, except in ono part of the Modena frontier, 
whore a slip of ground along the southern bank of the Po, 
which bedonged to the old duchy of Mantua, continues to 
form part of the present Austrian Lombardy. In the delta 
formed by the Po, the branch of that river called Po d’ Ariano, 
the mouth of which is named Porto di Goro, marks the limits 
between the Austrian and Papal territories. [Ferrara, Li:- 
«\zioNE m.] The eastern bounflary of the kingdom is 
formed by the Adriatic. Its limits to the north-east arc 
fixed at the mouth of tho river Ausa, west of the Isonzo. 
[Friuli.] 

The Lombardo- Venetian kingdom is govcrneil by a Vice- 
roy, who is generally an arch -duke of tJie Imperial Austrian 
family, and resides at Milan: it consists of two great ad- 
ministrative divisions: 1, Provincie Loinbarde, or govern- 
ment of Milan; and 2, Pravincio Venete, or government of 
Venice. These divisions acknowledge for their resjK'ctive 
political heads the governors of Milan and Venice. Each 
division is subdirided into provinces called Delegazioni, at 
the head of which is a delegate ; each proviin^ is divided 
into districts, and at the head of each district is a commis- 
sary. The districts arc subdivided into communes, and each 
commune has a podesli for its local magistrate, Tho pro- 
vinces are described uniler the following heads : Lombard 
provinces— Bergamo; Buesci.a; Como; Cremona; Lo- 
in kCrkma; Mani ova; Milano; Pavia; Sonprio, or 
Valteluna. Tho Venetian provinces are likewise de- 
scribed under Belluno; Padova; Rovioo; Thkylso; 
V KNEziA ; Verona ; Vicenza ; Udine, or Friuli. 

The whole population of tho kingdom consisted in 1832 
of 4,278,000 persons, namely, 2,379,000 in the Lombard pro- 
vinces, and 1,900,000 in tho Venetian. (Serristori, Saggio 
Siatutico deU Itulia, Vienna, ld33«) In 1837 the popula- 
tion of tho Lombard provinces had increased to 2.460,079. 
{.BollHtinn di Notizie SlatiHiehe, published by Lampato, 
Milano, Maggio, 1839.) We have not seen any correspond- 
ing statement concerning the Venetian provinces later than 
1833. 

The governor of each of the two great divisions of Milan 
and Venice is advised and assisted by a control congrega- 
tion or provincial assembly, consisting of )andholdei*s and 
deputies from tho royal towns, of which there aro several 


in each province. Evoiy province returns ♦wo landholders 
owe noble and the other not noble, aO deputies, and evei-y 
royal town returns ono deputy. The respective communal 
or municipal councils select three persons, out of whom the 
empOror, as king of Lombardy, chooses one as a deputy. Tho 
deputies are elected fur six years. These congregations 
are not legislative assemblies, but boards of administra- 
tion ; they settle the proportioh of the taxes, both general 
and local ; they inspect tho accounts of repairs of roads, 
bridges. &c., and have also the superintendence of the 
charitable establishments of the country and their reve- 
nues. They can petition the sovereign concerning the wants 
and wishes of the people. Their resolutions aro bv a ma- 
jority of voles. Ill every head town of a province thero is a 
provincial congregation consisting of eight, rix, or four land- 
owners, one-half nobles, and the other half not noble, who 
concern themselves especially with tho administration of 
tho municinal and communal finances of their respective 
districts. Ihe communes have their own councils, and a 
complete syslem of communal administration has been es- 
tablished. {Colhction de Constitutions, Chartfts, et Xo?> 
fondamentales des Peuples de V Europe et de VAmSmiiue^^ 
par Dufav, Duvergier et Gaudet, vol. v.) 

The administration of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom 
since the Restoration has paid peculiar attention to the 
material improvements of roads, bridges, canals, dykes, and 
other public works, for which, in the coui-se of fifteen yeiws, 
from 1820 to 1834, the treasury has disbursed fi^rly-two 
millions of livres for the Lombard provinces alona This 
amount is independent of tho sums expended by the com- 
munes for tne communal or cross roads, which from 1 814 to 
1831 amounted to about twenty-four millions, for a length 
of 3294 miles of road. Thirty-five years since there were 
few communal roads in Lombardy deserving the name. 
Of the forty-two millions disbursed by the government 
treasury, five millions have been employed in constructing 
or repairing the dykes in the pixivince of Mantua ; about 
four millions in completing the great canal called Na\ig]jo : 
a million and :i half in making roads in the mounlainoim 
dhtricts of Bergamo ; about as much again for the great 
commercial road of the Splngen ; two millions and a half 
for tho road over the Stilfser Jbeh, and nearly three millions * 
more for continuing it along the eastern bank of the lake of 
Como down to Lecco; 2,323,000 livres for completing tho 
cathedral of Milan ; another million for other improveiiienm 
at Milan ; 000,000 livres for the splendid bridge at Bufhi- 
lora on the Ticino; 200,000 livres for a new asylum for tho 
deaf and dumb ; 270,000 livres for buildings accessory to 
the university of Pavia ; 103,000 for a new college at Son-, 
drio in ihe Valtellina; half a million for roads m the pros 
vinco of Pavia, &c. A recent French traveller observes 
that * nowhere perhaps on the Continent is tho administra- 
tion of tho roads and bridges more actively and useftiUy em- 
ployed than in Lombardy, The whole of this part of Italy 
exhibits a solidmaterial prosperity ; it presents the fine side of 
the Austrian dominion. The roads arc like the walks of a gar- 
den, and they arc kept in repair with tho greatest care^ 
This government, economical and parsimonious in other* 
respects, is great and magnificent in this. The excellent 
state of repair of the high roads of the Liorabardo-Venoliani 
kingdom is maintained at the annual expense of about 
1,. 105, 000 francs for I.'IIS Italian miles (60 to 1® of lat.) of 
length of road.’ (Valtby, Voyages en Itaiie, b. 2, ch. 
,xiv.) 

Tlie towns of Lombardy. Brescia, Bergamo, Como, and 
Milan above all, aro being embellished, and aro in- 
creasing in population, Venice is the only exception to 
Ibis generally prosiierous condition : but Venice had been 
silently decaying for a century before its fall ; and Bona- 
parte, bv subverting its national government, completed its 
ruin. Ibo subsequent si agnation of maritime trade, during 
the long war that followed, aggravated her distress. When 
Venice came into possession of Au.stria in 1814, tlioro wero 
no l«»8 than 44,000 individuals, nearly one-half of tJie po- 
pulation, who required, if not permanent, at least occasional 
relief from charity. The hospices and other houses for the 
old, the infirm, &c., weie in a state of decay, and from 1 8 1 4 ts 
1 821 nearly four millions and a half of livres wei'e spent in re- 
storing antWsupporting those institutions ; and four millions 
more in the following ton years. By these means, about 
6000 helpless individuals wero relieved. The house of ni- 
dii:»try for tho uble-bodi^ poor had been neglected by tlic 
French administration^ and the commune or municipality of 
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VenicewastoopoortobGartliccxtraordinarychargesirequifed bovg are 2348, and those for girls 1231. Out of iM aggi*e« 
in order to put that institution in adt state to fulfil its object, gate number of the schools t^iro are 71 upper sclipols con- 
The government took it in their own hands for some years, sisting of four classes; thereat consist of two or throe classes, 
and spent 719,000 livres upon it, till the year 1821, when The course of instruction is:*-*First el^ss, spelling, slate- 
it was restored to the hands of the commune in a prosperous writinff^ elementary religious instruction, tlie first two rules 
eondition, being able to supply its expenditure by its own of arithmetic. Second class, readiim, writing, the catechism, 
means and the produce of the labour of its inmates, the four rules of aHthmetic, and fractionsu The course in 
Besides the classes thus relieved, there wore still numerous the first and second clasps lasts three years. Third class, 
families, roanv of whom had seen better days, but who had calligraphy, Italian grammar,^ specimens of epistolary and 
fallen into dWess, and required at least oocasional relief, nanativo composition, tlie elements of JLatin, explanation 
Fur these a * Commission of pubbe benefiedhee* was estab- of the gospels for Sundays and other holidays, arithmetic, 
lUhed, consisiing of the principal citiaeus, with the podestil fractions and rule of three. Fourth class, geometry, the 
and the patriarch at their head : the government began by principles of architecture, mechanics, geography, drawing, 
contributing to its funds at the rate of 100,000 livres a year: natural history. A fifth class is establi»iea in the chief 
it then received subscriptions, donations, and bequests, ana towns of provinces, in which are taught history, the prin- 
now it has an income of about half a million of livres. It ciples of commerce, book-keepiim, mathenatics, chemistry, 
distributes relief, especially during winter and in seasons the history of the arts, and the &rman, French, and Eng- 
of dearth, to nearly 40,000 individuals annually. The pay- lish languages. The course in the upper schools lasts from 
inont of pensions to former public servants, and to several three to fiiur years. 

of the old patrician families (who lost their income by tlm The female elementary schools are divided into three 
fall of the republic), which had been interrupted under the classes;-^ First class, spelling and writing, mental aritlune- 
French administration, was resumed by the Austrian go* tic,needlework, written arithmetic, and rdigioua instruction, 
vernment. Independent of those direct helps, the govern* consisting of the little catechism. )8ec.ond class, religions in- 
ment undertook the repair of numerous palaces, churches, struction, orthoepy, the elements of grammar, the four rules 
and other public buildings which were threatened with of arithmetic, writmg and parsing, marking and embroidery, 
ruin, as well as of the canals and bridges, and especially of Third class, sacrerl history, explanation of the gospels, calli* 
the great marble dyke called the Murazxi, upon which graphy, Italian grammar, epistolary oompositio;t, the know* 
Venice depends for its safety from the waves of the Adriatic, ledge of weights and measures, and of curroney. 

Fifty-three millions of livres have been spent by the trea- In these schools there is upon an average one teacher for 
sury for all these objects in the last twenty years. By every 40 pupils. Corporal punishment is strictly forbidden, 
making Venice the head town of one half of the kingdom. The tuition is gratuitous, the schools being supported from 
and the seat of a goverument, and of numerous offices and the communal fund. Tho schoolmasters have from 260 to 
boardsofadministration, considerable advantage has accrued 400 livres of fixod annual salary. A register is kept in 
to the town, inasmuch os salaries to tho amount of nearly every commune, and verified by tbo rector of the parish, cf 
two millions of livres annually are expended in it. The all the children from 6 to 12 years of ago, who are all ex- 
archives of tho Venetian republic, the richest collection pected to attend their regular course at the schools, unless 
perhaps of state documents existing, havo been placed and they have a dispensation fVom the visiting, inspector, on 
arranged in tho convent of the Frari, where they fill more account of illness or other sufilcient cause,' 
than 2U0 apartments. The Ducal palace of St. Mark, with its In 1833 there were in the province of Bergamo 906 boys 

spleiuUd marble staircases and apartments adorned with out of every lOUO of the prescribed age wdio attended tho 
paintings by Titian, Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, and other elementary schools. In the province of Como there were 
• great masters, hud been turned under tlie French adminis* 778 out of^very 1000; in that of Brescia 747; in that of 
Iratioii into public oflices and courts, to the great injury Sondrio orValtellina 733; in that of Milan 087; in that 
of its ornaments, painiingSr and sculptures. The Austrian of Pavia 647 ; in Lodi e Crema 64C ; in that of Cremona 
administration has cleared and restored that monument of 632; in that of Mantua 513. The proportion of girls was as 
antient Venetian greatness, and leaving it unencuml>ered follows;— Bergamo 909 of every 1000 ; Brescia 619; Soiidrio 
for the admiration of the public, has purchased the palace 427 ; Pavia 403 ; Lodi e Crema 382 ; Mantua 330 ; Milan 
Comer and other buildings, at the cost of nearly half a mil* 302 ; Cremona 210 ; Como 195. 

lion of livres, for the accommodation of the oifices and officers Of the Venetian provinces we have not seen later reports 
of the administration. Another half million has been than 1825, when the system had not had lime to attain its 
devoted to the establishment of the Patriarchal Semiuxry, full extent. Tliere were then about 1400 schools, attended 
and an equal sum for the Academy of tho Fine Arts. The by 62,000 boys, being only ono-fourth of the whole number 
whole of Venice has been made a porto franco, by force of of the prescribed age, and directed by 1553 teachers or 
which regulation articles of foreign importation are con* assistants, and 29 female schools frequented by 2390 
sumed within the town without paying duty. All these glris. There were 405 communes still deficient in schools, 
cares aud benefits have considerably alleviated the general The system however was extending, and has been in pro- 
distress w'hich was observable in Venice for several years gress annually ever since. Prospotto Stati$Uco delle 

after the peace ; travellers who did not search into the re* Provincie Venete,) 

mote causes of it, attributedall to the fault of the Austrian The text-books used in these schools are: si)ellmg*book 
government. The accounts of those tourists who visited «for tho lowest class, spelling-book and reading-book ; litllo 
Italy in the first years after the peace, when everything catechism ; an historical compendium of the Old Testa- 
was still unhinged in consequence of the great polittcid ment; lustorical compendium of the New Testament; 
change, arc now quite out of date. The commerce of Venice duties of subjects; elements of physics; elements of geo* 
has revived; the arrivals in the port of Venice, which were metry ; introduction to geography, in two parts; intro- 
1295 in 1832, amounted in 1837 to above .3000 vessels, of duetion to Italian grammar; guide to composition; re- 
the aggreple burthen of 211,000 tons. Venice ranks now ligious instruction for the two elementary classes; mo- 
as the third port of Italy, next to Leghorn and Genoa, thodical guide for teaching; little tales for instruction; 
The maritime commerce pf Austria has increased wonder* principles of aritlimetic in four part^ for each of the four 
fully since the peace. Twenty years ago it had not above classes. These books are sob! at a fi»w eentimes each, nna 
300 merchant vessels ; it has now above 3000, about one about 192i000 copies of them are distributed annually to 
half of winch belong to Venice. (BoliMno StatisHco di the pupils. (Saochi, Memoria StutuUca wit attmh Siato 
for tbo years 183.3*38;, Smpiiee Veritd in risposta delt Elemeniare Istnmone in Lombardia^ in co^fronto 
alh Acm^e di ICttnco Muley^ Parts, 1834.) d»gH attri 8iaH dltoJia^ Milano^ 1834; BoUettino Staiis* 

In tiie dopaiiment of popular education the AusUlan fmo di Miktno^ mno 1835, primo aemet^ire, pp. 81, and fol.) 
goveritpsent has extended to the Lombardo^Ven^iian king* In the upper elementaiy schools of ' tb8. chief towns of 
flom the same general and uniform system wlui^ it pronnees tHipre are courses of methodical teaching fi>r those 
already established in its German States, aid which it one who ere intended for schoolmasters. About 500 pupils fol* 
of the most complete in all Europe. The elementary low tnese courses annually, 

schools were first opened in l,ombardy in )822i; and ten There aro also in the towns and villages of Lombardy 
wars after there was htudly a commune mthoul its school * saujslo iestive,’ or Sunday and holiday schools, above 200 
whilst seyemL of the more exteueivo aim populqas com*: m. number, for children above twelve years of age, or for 
rnunes bad two. The number of communes in the Ldm- tbos^ below that age, who cannot on account of their occu** 
bard pix^viuoes is 2234^ and the elementary sehoola for pations attend the daily elementary seboois, In. some e| 
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these lessons aro given in drawing app^lied to the arts. In would render his code as lit for Lombardy as it was for thd 
Milan the Acadomv of the Fine Arts gives evening courses hereditary states. ^^When all the pOUmle shall he able to 
during the winter for those operatives who wish to learn or- read,” said he, "they will stab ho longer.*’’ (Valiiiy, 
namental, arehitectural, and plan drawing, machinery, en- Fejtroges HUtoriquen et Littbraire,^ en liaSe, b. iii., ch. 12.) 
gineering, &c. There are also fbr the wealthier dasses The Austrian civil and criminal codes are in force in the 
about 60 oollegi convitti, or public boarding-schools, and Lomhardo-Venotian kingdom. Of 4he merits of the Aus- 
80 private Ones* besides 600 private daily-schools. Infl^nt- trian civil code much has been written, anti several modern 
schools have also been established of late yoais in most towni jurists, Thibaut, ^*hmidt, and others, have considered it in 
of Lombardy. (*On the Institution of Infant Schools and several fespetds superior to the French or Nm)oleon code. 
Holiday Schools in Lombardy,’ in No. xix.of the Quarterly The penal code is generally milder than the French ; but 
Journal qf Education, July, 1835.) the trial, or diSSts. as the French call them, are not public : 

From the upper elementary schools boys who intend to the depositioiis of the witnesses are taken in siting, 
pursue their studies pass into the gymnasia, of which there and communicated to the accused, who can demand to be 
U one in almost every town, and about 66 in the whole confronted with the witnesses against him.* A legal proof 
kingdom^ with about 300 professors, and attended by be- is required, besides the full moral conviction of the judge, 
tween 7000 and 8000 students. The gymnasial course lasu in order to condemn a culprit. Tliis legal proof is made 
six years, four of which are employed in the study of Latih out not solely, as it has been misstated, fVom the confession 
and Greek grammar and prosody, the geography and history of the accused, but also hrom the deposition of the witnesses 
of the Austrian empire, and Roman antiquities. The other and from circumstantial evidence. Two ansessors attend 
two years are engrossed by riietoric and ^etry, study of the the judge throughout the whole proceedings, and affirm 
classics, algebra, general geography, and history, antient and upon oath their legality and impartiality. Every species of 
modern, and religious instruction. (Sacchi, Quoaro hVuf/jfmo torture bos been abolished since the reign of Joseph 11. 
dell' htruzione Ginn&eiale in Lombardia, in the Ballet- The Austrian penal code has also abolished the penalty 
tino Statistico di Milano, March, 1835 ; and also an article of confiscation, which tho code Napoleon retained in certain 
on * Italian Education,’ in No. vi. of the Qqpr/er/y Journal cases — among others, against emigrants. By the Austrian 
of Education, April. 1832.) Besides the gymnasia, there law, the property of a state prisoner or political emigrant 
are 38 private institutions for youths, * case private d'edu- who will not surrender himself for trial is placed in the 
casiono maschile,* approved of by the government, which hands of trustees, who administer it for tho benefit of his 
exercises an inspection over them. There are two general family, creditors, and heirs; and it is restored to him on 
diresiuiii, or boards, at Milan and Venice, for the superin- his return, or to his next of kin after his death, if he dies 
tendeiK^ of all the establishments for secondary or gram- an emigrant. For other particulars we refer readers to the 
mar education throughout the kingdom. Fur the instruc- code itself, as many misrepresentations of its provisions 
tioii of young ladies there are 34 collegi femminilt, mostly have gone about the world, in books of travels or political 
under the direction of tho nuns of Santa Teresa, of Sales, pampulots, few of the authors of which have taken the 
of Santa Chiara, and other orders, which devote themselves trouble of ascertaining the truth. There is however one 
to the education of youth, and which are the only convents work, with a half-official character, which has undertaken 
existing in the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom. All other to re^te many of the most outrageous charges made a,ga in st 
monastic institutions were suppressed long since under the the Austrian administration in Lombardy, by appealing to 
French, and their property was sold. texts, dates, and notorious facts. {Smptice Feriid in m- 

I'lie Lunbardo- Venetian kingdom is not only better sup- poeta alle Accuse di Enrico Misley, Paris, 1834.) 
plied with elementary instruction than any other Italian Religious toleration is guaranteed by the Austrian laws, 
stale, but it is the only one in which a universal system of The Protestants have a chapel at Venice, and another at 
popular education has been established. With regard to Bergamo. The Greek or Eastern communion has a church 
‘secondary’ or gymnasial education this kingdom is also at Venice; and the Jews have synagogues at Venice, 
better provided than any other Italian state, the continental Mantua, Padua, and other towns. 

dominions of the king of Sardinia alone excepted. The The Italian regiments are, — eight of infantry, of three bat- 

mothod however of the gyranaHial education has remained talionseach; one battalion of chasseurs, or light infantry; 
us ir was of old, and is susceptible of improvement. It is and one regiment of cavalry. These are numbered among tho 
considered by many persons that too much time is spent other regiments of the Austrian army, and, like thorn, aro 
about Latin, at least by the majority of the pupils, w'ho are called to do duly in any part of the monarchy. There are 
not intended for the bar and other learned professions. Above besides two garrison battalioDS at Mantua and Venice ; and 
the gymnasia are tho Lycca. of which there are 12 in the w'hole a corps of gendarmerie for tho police .service. There is a 
Lombardo -Venetian kingdom, namely, two at Milan, and military college ond a school of Mtillcry at Milan. The 
one in each of the ibllowing towns : Bergamo, Brescia, Man- navy consists of from thirty to forty vessels of w-ar, including 
tua, Cremona, Como, Lodi, Venicje, Verona, Vicenaa, and three ships of the line; and its principal station is at 
Udine. Tho Lycea are devoted to philosophical studies, Venice, where there is a college for cadets, also a corps of 
and the course lasts two years. marines, and a battalion of naval artillery. In all, tho 

Lastly, tho two universities of the kingdom, Padua and number of the military furnished by the kingdom in time of 
Pavia, supply instruction in all professional branches oi peace amounts to about 30,000 men, being one man to ?42 
learning. A detailed account of these universities is given inhabitants. [Austria, Empirk of.] There arc. eight 
in an article on the* Statistics of Education in Italy,’ in Nos, fortresses in the kingdom, namely, Mantua, which is tlie 
v.undxvi. oftbe Quarierly Journal qf Education,Ooi. 1834. strongest of all, Peschicra, Legnago, Osopo, Pizzighotlonc, 
Tlie object of the Austrian government in this extensive Rocca d’Anfo, Paltnnnova, and Venice. The Aiistnan 
system of education is clear and definite ; it proposes to troops garrison also, conformably to treaties, three IVontier 
form a population of docile but not ignorant or indolent places belonging to neighbouring states, namely, Piacenza 
subjects; to make individuals in general contented with m the Duchy of Parma, and Ferrara and Ocmacchio in tho 
their respective stations in life, without precluding any one Papal State. In most head towns of provinces thci'c is a 
from using his honest exertions to make the best of that commandant. The ‘ comandogencralomilitaro,’ or military 
station; and also, if talents and opportunities should favour, head-quarters, is stationed at Verona, 
to rise to a higher one without injury to others or dit- The hierarchy consists of two archbishop^ of Milan and 
turbance to society. Tliere is no exclusive caste in Lom- Venice, the latter of whom has tho rank of Patriarch ; and 
hardy; all are equal befbre the law, and any otto may eighteen bishops. The parishes are 44S3,aiid the clerical se* 
aftaln tho highest oflleea of the state. ‘The Austrian minaries 17. The clergy in all amouirt to 23,818 imlividirnKs. 
government/ says an int^ligOnt French traveller, already Th^ judiciary consists of a 1 ribunalo di Prirna Js- 
(jiioted, ‘ is both military and podagdgical ; sergeants and tonxa, both for civil and criminal matters, in every head 
schoolmasters ere its fqUoUonaries. The effects of this to#ii of a province ; of two courts of appeal, one at Milan 
general education Ute s^reedy qttitc perceivable in Lom- afiid the otnerat Venice ; and lastly, of a supremo court iui* 
hardy, and wo may expect soon to see the fulOlment of a whole kingdom, called the Senate, winch sits at Verona, 
very fine sentiment of the emperor Francis. Being urged Two coramfircial courts are established, one at Milan and 
once by some Milanese noblemen to proclaim a distinct the other at Venice. In each of the smaller towns is a 
oi'immal statute for this kingdom, as the Austrian statute Pt^tore, or inter^rjudgo, co^esponding to the 
WUs considered tpo mild for the temper of the Italians, he paixin France. Thereat 133 Pretomn the whole kiugdoni. 

tihat the sptead of odueption and civilisation Tho Lombaiedo-Vsiaotihu kingdom is generally one ol the 
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ttiost fertile countries of Europe ; and the industry of the. 
iiihaljUants and the extensive system of irrigation increase 
the natural fertility of the soil. 

The ttutneroiis ri\‘ers which come from the Alps are per- 
ennial) and the fields of Lomhardy never aj^oar in that 
parched condition whigh those of southern Italy) and of 
many parts of Spain and Portugal, exhibit in summer. 
The most fertile provinces of the kingdom are those of 
Lombardy proper, and those of Padua, Troviso, Vicensa, 
Voj ona, ana Friuli, in the Venetian territory. The poorest 
provinces are Valtellina and Belluno. ^ 

Lombardy proper produces in abundance every thing 
that is necessary for the sustenance of its population ; corn, 
wine, rice, fruits, cheese, and excellent meat. The two 
principal articles of exportation are: — 1, silk, which is 
exported annually to the amount of eighty millions of 
Italian livres, or about 3,200,000 pounds sterling, besides 
silk manufaclurcs of the value of from twelve to fifteen 
million of livres: 2, rice, of which the average annual 
produce is valued at about thirty millions of livres, one half 
of which is exported. The districts in which the rice is 
cultivated are the low flats of the provinces of Mantua, 
Crema, Cremona, and part of that of Milan, as well as the 
provinces of Padua and Rovigo. The cultivation of rice, 
which requires the fields to be laid permanently under 
water for a certain period, has been considered bv many as 
productive of diseases among the peasantry, and vet other 
authorities, persons who are natives of tho districts, and 
medical rneu also, among others Frank and Adolll, contend 
that this is an error, and that the inhabitants of the rice 
districts, such as Crema, enjoy as much health and as great 
longevity as those of the hilly countries of Bergamo and 
Brescia. (Analiitt delle Risaje, Crema, 1833 ; and also an 
article, * Le Risaje del territorio Creuuino giustificate,* in 
the Bolleitino Stathtico of Milan, June, 1 838.) The other 
articles of exportation are cheese, especially from Lodi, 
which is erroneously called Parmigiano, and hemp, which is 
cultivated in tlic provinces of Padua, Venice, and llovigo. 
Balt is imported from Istria, Parma, and Sicily. 

The principal manufactures, besides those of silks already 
mentioned, arc glass, especially at Venice, paper, ornamental 
works in bronze, ami straw hats, esiKJcially at Bassano, which 
are equal to those of Tuscany: there are also estuhlish- 
iiients for spinning cotton, and other minor works. Lom- 
bardy is essentially an agricultural country, and receives 
most of tlie manufuciured goods which it uses from tlio 
other narls of the Austrian monarchy. The bookselling and 
publishing trade, although subject to the consorshtp, is 
more flourishing at Milan than in all the rest of Italy put 
together. About lOtJO new works of every description are 
published annually throughout tho kingdom. Expensive 
engravings, as well as lilhogrupliic print^ form a consider- 
able branch of industry. The journals published in the 
Lomhardo-Venolian kiitfdom amount to nearly forty; Ihero 
arc daily newspapers at Milan and Venice, and weekly ones 
in most of t)ie head towns of provinces, and tlio rest are 
scionliUc and literary journals, either monthly or quarterly. 
Milan and V enicc have each an academy of the fine arts, and 
M ilaii has also a * conservatorio,’ or college for musical pupils. 

The public charitable establishments, hospitals, orphan 
and foundling asylums, houses of industry, Monti di Pieti, 
&.C., in the whole kingdom are to the number of eighty'eight. 

The taxes paid by the kingdom amount to about cighty- 
ihrcc millions of livres, or nearly throe millions and a half 
slorliug, and the sources of taxation have remained for the 
most part the same as they wore under the French admi- 
nistration, but the respective burthens of some of the taxes, 
such as tho land-tax, the tax derived from tho monopoly of 
salt mid tobacco, the postages, 8cc,have been somewhat 
ulleyjated since tho Austrian restoration. Tim latter has 
aboUbhed the tax which the Frtttuh governnient had put 
on those who exercised tho hl>eral professions, such m 

yith regard to tho experwHtore, the public olHeerg, 

^ and especially the magiht rates and judgee, are better paid 
now than they were uudec Napoleon*« gevek-hmcTit. In 
the Lombard provinces alone, the stipends of the judges 
and pretori anjount to 2.055,070 livres or ftwios annuattyi 
while under Napoleon they amounted to 1, 640, 380 livres 
oniv. The profi^^ of the uruvevsiij^ss , of Pavia ami 
Padua have also haji their salaries incrcailod. iVe have al- 
ready seen that (he government treasui^ assists the emn- 
munes in supporting ai^ extending the system of popular 


education. The larce sums spent annually by the treasury 
on public works, roads, canals, dykes^ hridgeS) and cliaritablo 
institutions have also been mentioned above^ The conser- 
vatory, or school of music, at MilaU) under the French was 
supported by tho tax laid on the licensed gambling-houses 
annexed to the theatres. The Austnan government lias 
suppressed the gambling-houses, end pays out of its trea- 
sury 30)000 francs for the consemtohot end 240,000 as an 
encouragement to the theatres. 

Making every allowance for the political aspirations and 
disappointed national feelings of inany Italians who regret 
being dependent on a foreign power, it may be affirmed 
with safety that the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom is in a 
thriving and progressive condition) and that it is the best 
administered country in Italy, excepting perhaps Tuscany, 

Tlic general amnesty published in September, 1838, by 
the emperor Ferdinand, in favour of all political oftenders, 
has contributed to restore a feeling of satisfaction to the 
bosom of numerous families. Further investigation and 
discussion on the subject of the Austrian administration in 
Lombardy may bo found in tvfo articles of the Frtreiffn 
QaarleHy AVwM>,‘The Aueirian Government and the Ita- 
lian Liberals,' in No. xxvi., May, 1834; and ‘Italy and 
Europe,* in No. xxviiL, December of the same year, 

LOMBARpy and LOMBARD CITIES. The name of 
Lombardy, which is derived from that of the I.iongobards, 
its former pos&essoi*s, has been applied in its widest sense, 
though with no very definite (irnilation, to that tract of 
country wliich the Romans culled by tlie name of Cisalpine 
Gaul, and which includes the principal part of the basin of 
the Po, from the point where that river leaves behind it the 
hills of Moiilferrat to its entrance into the Adriatic. It con- 
sists chiefly ot an immense plain nearly two hundred miles in 
length, and from between sixty to seventy miles in breadth 
from the lower ofisoU of tho Alps. to the foot of the Tuscan 
Apennines, besides the numerous valleys vt^hich open into it 
fi-um tho north. A physical description of this lino region 
is given under Po. 

The overthrow of the kingdom of the’ Longobords by 
Charlemagne did not destroy \he political existence of that 
people. They retained their laws and institutions, their 
property, and their numerous and powerful nobility ; they 
continued a nation and a kingdom, subject liowever to tlie 
monarchy of the Franks. At Pavia, which was tlien the 
capital of the country, the successors of Charlomague were 
crowned with the iron crown of Lombardy as kings of 
Italy, provioiLs to their coronation at Rome as emperors of 
the West and kings of the Romans. The Longobard code 
continued in force for the Longobard population, while the 
descendants of the antient inhabit ants, or Romans, as 
they were called, lived under the Roman law. The name 
of Lombardy was retained, but only for a part of the former 
dominions of the Longobard s ; the duchies of Bpolclo, 
Friuli, Tuscany, and Beiicvcutu, although some of them 
continued to be ruled by I.,ongobard dynasties, were not in- 
cluded in the general name. 

The feudal system, according to which the possession of 
land was tho pay of the soldier, and constituted his liability 
to military service and feudal duties, was more fully deve- 
loped under the w'cak successors of Charlemagne, when 
every duke, count, or marquis began to consider himself as 
indenendont, and in order to. support his independence 
divided ami subdivided the land belonging to him among 
numerous subfeudatorics culled vavassors, who swore fealty 
and homage to him, and were bound to fallow him to the wars. 

At the same time, that is to say, about the ninth century, 
the towns began to rebuild their walls, wliich had been 
razefl by the barbarians, in order to defend themselves 
against the incursions of the Hungarians, Saracens, and 
other predatory bands. Tho towns had retained the antient 
system of cutim, or municipalilics, and the citizens elected 
their own magistrates. The distinction bolwoen Longobard 
and Roman became gradually obliterated among the people,; 
they were All Italians or Lombards together. 

Al^er the deposition of Charles tho Fat in 888, the crown 
of Italy wOa disputed for about seventy yeare anonga suc- 
cession of pretenders, Italians and Burgundians, until Otho 
L of Saxony seised it with a firm hand, and was crowned at 
Horae by the pope, A.r>. noi. Otho and his successors re- 
chiefly in Germany; they oame now and then to 
Italy at the head of armies, when they generally pitch^ 
their tents and held their sovereign cxmrt in the plain of 
Honcaglia near Racenzu, whither all tho great feudatt^ee 
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oC Lombardy and other parts of Italy, and the magistrates 
of the towns,, 'were sutpmonod to pay their Immage* and to 
listen to the sovereign’s decisions and * placita.’ But with 
the emperor’s return to Gennany the great vassals retired 
to their castles, and tlie magistrates and bishops returned to 
their cities. Each bwn and district was in a manner inde- 
pendent of every btber, all aeknowledging allegiance to a 
distant sovereign. 

The political system of most towns of North Italy in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries consisted of the nobles, feuda- 
tories, and suhfeudatones, at the head of whom were the 
respective archbishops or bishops, and of the principal citi- 
zens, who constituted their council, and weie consulte^l by 
them. The citizens elected their magistrates, called icabinh 
subject to the approval of the bishop. The emperors ap- 
pointed to the sees, the old mode of election by the cler^ 
and people having fallen into disuse in consequence of the 
bi.'diops having become feudatories of the empire* Tlie 
emperors also appointed from time to time their missi, or 
commissioners, who were often Italian nobles or prelates, 
and were the representatives of the imperial authority. As 
for the supposed municipal charters granted to the towns by 
Otho L, there is no evidence of them. A veil covers the 
first period of the history of the municipal emancipation of 
the towns of Lombardy, for no historian of the tenth or 
eleventh century has traced its progress; it grew silently 
under the reign of Otho and his successors, the citizens 
slowly and gradually appropriating to themselves the pre- 
rogatives of the sovereign, and not wishing to attract atten- 
tion to their encroachmeiUs. 

Towards tlie middle of the eleventh century we find dis- 
cord first breaking out in Milan and other cities between 
the various classes of the population. The vavassori, or 
inferior nobles, of whom there were several gradations, 
ow'ing to the extensive system of subfeudation, or sub- 
tenure, rose in arms against the great nobles, at the liea^l 
of whom was the archbishop Ileriberl, Tlie archbishop de- 
feated them and drove them out of Milan, but being joined 
by the moleconlents from the neighbouring towns, they ap- 
pealed to the emperor Conrad, wlio came to Italy in ]0«?6, 
and deposed and imprisoned the archbishop. Heribert soon 
made, his escape, and returned to Milan, where he was joy- 
fully received by the clergy, the nobles, and the people, and 
in order to defend himself against the imperial forces he 
called to arms the people of every district of the town, 
without distinction of condition. Till lliis time the u.se of 
arms had been a privilege of the? noble.s or inilites. On this 
occasion Heribert introduced the carroccio, or cart drawn by 
oxen, in imitation of the ark of Iho Israelites, with the great 
banner of the city fixed upon it, which was drawn in the 
midst of tho militia, and upon which stood the leaders, who 
from a raised platform gave their directions during the 
fight. By degrees every city adopted the carroccio, which 
became a kind of palladium, and the emblem of popular in- 
dependenco. Thus it was that the episcopal government 
of Milan and other cities prepared the way for their muni- 
cipal Uberty. lii 1041 tho plebeians or burghers rose against 
the whole class of nobles, cwing to some insult ofiered by 
one of them to a common citizen. J.Anizo, himself a noble, 
lod'ihe people ; a battle was fought in the streets, and the 
nobles were obliged to leave with their families. The arch- 
bishop Heribert, who this time had taken no part in the 
quarrel, emigrated with the rest. The nobles, being joined 
by others, blockaded Milan, and reduced the citizens to 
famine, when after three years Lanzo managed to bring 
about a reconciliation, and the nobles returned. In foct, 
the citizens could not well do without thorn, for thev formed 
tho only cavalry ; and their acquaintaince with tne world 
and their connexions with other states made them useful 
in tho councils. 

In 1 0.^)9 began the long struggle at Milan and in the rest 
of Lombardy on account of the married clergy. The church 
of Milan had its peculiar liturgy and system of discipline, 
called Ambmsian from its gn^at bishop St. Ambrose, and 
was almost wholly independent of Ropae. According to this 
discipline marri^ men could lie omaitted priest^ as in the 
Eastern church, and could continue to live with their wives, 
though an unmarried priest could mt marry after his ot* 
diiiation. If a priest became a widower and married again, 
he wa^ interdicted from exercising his functions. Several 
passages in the works of St. Ambrose seemed to countenance 
mis system, which existed for ages in otner parts of the 
Western church, notwithstanding imeral councils bad at- 
P C.. No. 864 , 


tempted to enforce celibacy among' the clergy. At last the 
council of Pavia, a.d. 1021, in wliiclyiapu Benedict VIIl. 
presided, attended by the archbishop Heribert, decreed that 
married priests idiould separate from their wives and observe 
in future perpetual celibacy. But tho archbishop did not 
strictly enrbreo this decree in his diocese, and things con- 
tinued as before till long after his death (GtuUni, Storia d£ 
Milano, vol. iii.), when several fanatics, among whom was a 
deacon, excited the people against tho married clergy, and 
against the archbishop Guido, who favoured them; and 
great disorders followed. Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory 
ViL, who directed the councils of Rome at tho time, took 
part with the zealots, with the view of subjecting the see of 
Milan entirely to that of Rome. Pope Alexander 11. under- 
took to enforce the decree of celibacy, and he sent for the 
purpose Krlerabaldo os bis legato to Milan, giving him a 
consecrated standard, and issued at tho same time a brief 
forbidding any one to bear the mass of a married priest. 
This was in the year 10(13, and it revived the tumults in 
Milan. Erlembaldo, supported by a troop of factious per- 
sons, insulted the clergy and even drove thorn from the altoi*. 
Then camo a bull of excommunication from Romo against 
the city of Milan, because its clergy and people would not 
submit to the papal onlers. The archbishop however stood 
firm on the rights of his see, and the people, taking his part, 
drove away the zealots and the agents of Rome. Weary of 
the struggle, the archbishop at kst resigned, and Gotoii'o- 
dus, a Milanese cardinal, was elected in his stead and con- 
secrated by tho suffragans. Pope Alexander excommuni- 
cated him, and appointed a certain Attus in his place. Civil 
warnow raged at Milan for several years, until Erlembaldo, 
the great leader of the zealots, was killed in an affray in the 
year 1070, to the great joy of the citizens. Gregory Vll., 
for he had now become pope, seeing that force could not 
subdue Milan, began to weaken its metropolitan by detach- 
ing the suffragans from his jurisdiction, annexing Como to 
the patriarchate of Aijuileiu, Aosta to the arclibishopric 
of Tarantasio, and Coira to that of Mainz. Genoa and 
Bobbio were detached from the jurisdiction of Milan at 
a later period. Tiie great influence which Gregory ac- 
quired through the aid of the Countess Matilda, and his 
triumph over the emperor Henry IV., facilitated the sub- 
jection of tho see of Milan, whoso archbishops became gra- 
dually dependent on Rome, receiv^ the pallium from tho 
pope, and swore obedience to him. As a consequence 
of this the clergy became subjected to the Roman dis- 
cipline, and the regulation was enforced of not admitting 
any persons to orders except unmaiTicd men. Nothing is 
said by the historians about those who were already married, 
but it- appears that they were allowed to live and die in 
peace. Verri, in his S/ofia di Milano^ cb. v., has carefully 
investigated this curious and obscure period of ecclesiastical 
history, which saw tho extinction of the independence of 
the Milanese or Ambrosian church. 

In the great contest of the investitures, Milan, Lodi. Cre- 
mona, and other Lombard cities were at first swayed by the 
nobility, who were mostly favourable to tho emperor, but at last 
in the decline of the imperial authority they joined the Coun- 
tess Matilda and her second husband Guelph, with whom 
they formed an alliance. It was during this long struggle that 
tlie cities really established their independence, acknowledg- 
ing no longer the imperial missi, or vicars. Tho citizens 
then began to elect a certain number of magistrates, whom 
they styled consuls, who administered justice and com- 
manded the militia ; they w*cre chosen from three orders, 
namely* captains, or nobles of the first rank, vavassori, and 
burghers. How the consuls were elected, how many there 
wore, and how long they remained in office, is not ascer- 
tained ; for the chroniclers of those times do not enter into 
those particulars* We find as many as tw^enty consuls at 
the same time mentioned. The rural nobles inscribed 
themselves among the citizens, and came to reside, at least 
for part of the year, in the city, in order that they might 
participate in the political rights. A council of credenza, 
^ trust** consisting of a certain number of citizens of each 
dass, formed a town-council, which deliberated in secret. 
On important occasions the parliament, or general oomitia 
of the people, was convoked by the sound of tho great bell, 
to give tlicir opinion by acclamation on some matter which 
had already passed tho council of trust Tho decisions 
wore promulgated in the name of the ‘ popolo,’ or ‘ com- 
mune,^ which meant whole community. There was no 
distinction between the judiciol and execuUvo powers, nor 
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any x^ 9 X legislature; and for this reason, that the right of 
making laws was still considered as a prerogative of the 
king or emperor, assisted by the magnates, or great £mda- 
tories, and by the judges, at the great diets convoked for the 
purpose in the jdam of Roncaglia. Laws and written con- 
stitutions wore few in those times, and the consuls enforcod 
the customs and nreoedents, * cansuctudiiius ct usus,* 
which were collooteo;'' in 1216, in a kind of code, and pub- 
lished at Milan and other cities. Tho war of the investitures 
being over, the cities continued to acknowledge, at least no- 
minally, the emperor's sovereignty over Italy, bis right of 
exacting military service, of giving the investitures of feudal 
tenures, of sending royal and imperial judges distinct from 
the magistrates of the people, of demanding tho * foderum/ 
or tribute for the maintenance of the emperor and his suite 
whenever ho came to Italy, and lastly of sending from time 
to time hiH * missi,* or vicars, who represented the person of 
the 6(»vcreign. 

The Lombiud cities, having now secured their municipal 
liberties, began to fight nnmng themselves. Milan and 
Pavia wero rivals of oW, and Cremona, which was the third 
great city of Lombardy, was also jealous of Milan. But 
before they turned their arms against one another, they 
began by attacking their weitker neighbours. Cremona 
attacked Crema, l^via attacked Tortona, and Milan at- 
tacked Lodi and Novara. At last Lombardy became di- 
rided between two parties: that of which Milan was tho 
lioad incliidocl Brescia, Crema, and Tortona ; and the other 
consisted of Pavia and Cremona, Lodi and Como. It was 
not ambition alone that led thorn to fight; it was an exu- 
berance of animal courage, tlie pride of physical strength, 
which led one city to send chaUonges to another to fight on 
a certain day and place, to decide which of the two people 
was the most valiant. • We cannot,* says Mr. Hallam, in 
his ‘Europe during the Middle Ages,* ‘extend our sym- 
pathy for tho free institutions of the Italian cities to the 
national conduct of those little republics, TJieir love of 
freedom was allowed by that re.stless spirit, from which a 
democracy is seldom exempt, of tyrannising over weaker 
neighbours. They played over again the tragedy of antiont 
(ireoce, with all its circumstances of inveterate hatred, un- 
just ambition, and atrocious retaliation, though with le.ss 
consummate actors upon the scene.’ 

Tlie people of Milan had been engaged in frequent disputes 
witli those of Lodi, as early as tlie time of the arclibishop 
Heribert, who had for<’.ed on Lodi by his arras a bishop of his 
own choice. From this time a rautual rancour continued to 
exist between the two ciiies, which lasted for nearly a century. 
In 1 1 07 the Milanese made war upon the people of Lodi, de- 
ft (royod their harvests for four consecutive years, and at Iasi, 
in Juno, Jill, took the town, killed many of the inlmbit- 
mUs, plundered tho rest, razod their houses, and drove the 
survivors to tho neighbouring villages. Tho spot is still 
known by the name of J^iodi Veochio. The people of Pavia on 
their side took Tortona and burnt ik In 11 1 8 tho Milanese 
)n*gmi a furious war against Como, which lasted ten years, 
and which an anonymous contcm]X)rary poet has compared 
with the Trojan war. In 1 127 the people of Como were (ib- 
liged to submit to tribute to Milan, and the walls of their 
town were razed. The distant emperors, whoso authority 
since the war of the investituros had become almost null, 
did not attempt to check these disorders. But in the year 
1 162 Frederic of Holionstauffen, a man of adifierent stamp 
IVom his ])rodcces.sor8, was chosen emperor by the electors of 
Omnany, and in 1154 ho crossed the Alps, assumed t lie 
iron crown of Italy at Pavia, and afterwards the imp<,n‘}ul 
crown at Rome. He was besiit on his way by Italian 
exiles, especially from Lodi, who comidained of tho tyranny 
of Milan and the other dominant cities. 

Frederic spoke to tho Milanese the language of reason 
and justice ; ho ordered them to let their neighbors of 
L^di live in peace, and allow them to i*ebu)ld their town. The 
Milanese with scorn refused to obey, and the wav ts^gan be- 
tween the emperor, joined by tlie militia of Pavia and Cre- 
mona on one sido, and the Milanese and their allies on the 
other. 11m war lasted siiveral years, mild lie|:nd cruelties 
wero committed hy both parties. At lostJUilan was obUged 
to surrender, in March, 1162; tho inhnbitauts were ordered 
to leave the town wtl^ all they could oan% which 
Milan was sentenced tq be treated as it had tveaterl Lodi-— 
td he razed to the gt^ound; and tho of Oemonflu 

Pavia, Lodi, and iiomo readily oxocuted the sentence. The 
Milaimo were se^ttci'od in the villages around. Ihna &r 
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the treatment of Milan was only a stern retribu^n ; but a 
change took place in the clmractef of the respoOtive i^rties; 
the conquerors abused their Uiumnh, and ^e fbmer op- 
pressors became the oppressed without having mven any 
fresh provocation. Frweric having returned to Germany, 
his ofiioers and pedestas treated the Milanese ami other Lom- 
bards witli the most unsparing rigour, and oppressed them in 
every way. Even the towns of the Imperial party, such as 
Cremona, were not treated much better; they were allowed 
to retain their consuls, but were oppressed with taxes. The 
emperor w^ applied to for redresn^ but in vain. At last a 
general spirit pervaded the cities of Lombardy, and ex- 
tended to those of the Marches Verona and Treviso be- 
vond the Adige. In A|»ril, 1167, a secret conference was 
held by deputies of the various cities, in tho convent of 
Pontida, in tho territory of Bergamo ; and it was rosolvod 
to fonn a league for the common protection, and to assist 
the Milanese in rebuilding their city. Pope Alexander III. 
declared himself protector of the Lombard league, which 
consisted of fifteen cities ; Cremona, Bergamo, Brescia, Fer- 
rara, Bologna, Modonn, Milan, PaiTna, Piacenza, Verona, 
Vicenza, Padua, Venice, Treviso, and Lodi, which was 
obliged to follow the rest. The league was afterwards 
joined by Ravenna, Rimini, Reggio, Bobbio, Tortona, Ver- 
oolli, Mantua, and Novara. Pavia only remained attached 
to tho emperor's party, and as tho murquis of Montferrat 
took the same sido, the allies, after rebuilding Milan, 
founded a new towui on tho borders of Montferrat, which 
they called Alessandria, from tho name of their protector. 
The towns re-established their consular governments, and u 
kind of federal diet was assembled at Modena, composed of 
consuls of llie various cities, who wero styled rectors of the 
league. But this appearance of a federal union lasted only 
as long as the contest with Frederic, after which it dissolved 
itself. Tho league however carried its purpose bravely for 
the time. After several campaigns, the Lpmbaid militias 
completely defeateil the Imperial arin^ at Legnano, in May, 
1176, took the emperor’s camp, and brcdoric'was obliged to 
esK'upe alone to Pavia, This led to a truce,, and afterwards 
to the iwace of Oinstance, in 1183. By this celebrated 
treaty, which served for ages after as an authority for regu- 
lating questions which arose between ibc German empire 
and the North Italian states, the cities wore confirnied in 
their independent administration; they bad the right of 
declaring war, of coining, in short all tho atlribulos of 
sovereignty, under an acknowledgment however of the 
em])eror is king of Italy and their suzerain, who ap- 
pointed an imperial vicar to represent him in J.i()mburdy, us 
a\dl os judges of appeal in civil matters; and they wore 
bound to fui’iiish liim with fuderum ou his passage, as uell 
as with a military contingent against other states who were 
not members of the Lombard league. 

The glorious struggle of the Lombards for their inde- 
pendence being terminated, they soon foil again to qiiarnd- 
ling among themselves. Several of the towns, in order to 
check their internal factions, adopted the institution of the 
Podestu, which Frederic had first introduced. Thisolficer 
was a kind of dictator ; he was supremo judge, assisted how- 
ever by lawyers or assessors, and had the right of inflicjdng 
capital punishment. He was always chosen from the Ter- 
ritory of another town, and from among the nobility, and 
changed generally every year. It was imagined that by 
chosing a stvangor, impartiality might be bettor securc(f. 
Milan chose, in 1186, for its podesta, Uberto Visconti, of 
Piacenza. The consuls still remained as magistrates of 
variou.s kinds. The first in rank wero styled * Consuls 6f 
the Commune,’ and they commanded the militia of tho re- 
spective districts of tho city. There were also * Consuls of 
.lustice,’ wlio were justices of the peace, and ‘Consuls of 
tho Merchants,’ olecied by the various trades. The consuls 
of the commune had the administration of the finances, but 
wore obliged to consult with the council of credenza. In 
1198 a fresh rupture broke out at Milan between the nobles 
and tho ^popolani* or burghers. The latter insisted on 
bavitig ihejr separate council, which was called * Credenza 
di Bant* Ambrogio,* and it happened that several nobles 
sided with the popular part^ and had their names inscribed 
in the registers of trades, tlie Credenza di Bant’ Ambrogio 
was at first composed of artisans ; the wealthier citizens, mer- 
chants, and men of liberal professions formed another dis- 
rinet^n^enza, which they called Della Motta. The valvassori, 
or inferior nobles, formed likewise their own council (Verri 
says they joined that of L* Motta) distinct ftom that of the 
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higher nobles or capitsni* who, with the srehhlshop at their 
head, assembled in their own council, called * Gredensa dei 
Gagliardi/ Baoh of these couneils had its consuls, who 
made edicts for those under their respective jurisdiction. In 
matters concerning the whole state, dfoputies from each class 
assembled in a general council, the numbers of which ap- 
pear to have varied from 200 to 1000* The manner of 
electing these deputies, their condition and qualifications^ 
and tlie duration of their office, are not ascertained. Ihe 
podesti summoned the general council upoit important 
occasions. 

The four credense however generally resolved themselves 
into two parties, the nobles ana the popolani (or plebeians). 
The nobles of that epoch were strong by their connexions, 
their subffiudatories and dependents, forming altogether a 
numerous and compact body, the most warlike part of the 
population ; they were the only cavalry that had stood the 
brunt of the wars against Frederic Barbarossa. Their su- 
perior address, their acquaintance with foreign courts and 
councils, gave them great advantage ; the archbishop and 
his dependents were on their side ; and so in most eases 
was the podestd, as he also was a noble. But they wore 
haughty and overbearing towards others, and quarrelsome 
among themselves ; an# the burghers on their part, as they 
became wealthier, would no longer brook their assumed 
sup(*riority. Tho consequence was that the nobles were 
driven out of Milan and Brescia, but they returned, being 
supported liy their friends from Cremona and other places, 
Reggio* Bologna, and other cities were likewise distracted. 
Besides these internal feuds, there was the old rivalry 
among the towns, which revived after their united con- 
tests with the emperor had terminated. The intermi- 
nable list of these petty wars, which is given by Bossi 
and other historians, without any intelligible account of 
the origin of most of them, excites a feeling of indignation 
mixed with contempt; people wore killed, property was 
destroyed, and families were made unhai^py by these absurd 
feuds. 

One half of the index of the fifteenth volume of Bossi's 
* History of Italy,’ which comiirises tho events of the thir- 
teenth century, consists of such heads as these:— Wars of 
tho Lombard cities ; private wars of various Italian cities ; 
other wai-s of the Italian cities; fresh contests between 
the Italian cities: peace made between several cities; 
wars and tumults in the cities ; wars of tho Italian cities 
(this head is repeated at least twenty times) ; wars of Lom- 
bardy ; tumults of Brescia and Milan ; tumults at Fiacenxa ; 
wars in Lombardy and other parts of Italy ; wars of Ro- 
magna, Genoa, Tuscany, &c. ; and ali this, independent of 
the great struggle which was then carried on between tho 
popes and Frederic II, and his son Manfred. [G uelpus 

AND GuIUELINS.] 

Such was the condition of tho free Italian cities in the 
thirteenth century, and such the manner in which their 
citizens enjoyed that independence for which their fathers 
had bravely fought at Lognaiio. Tlie eloquent panegyrist 
of the Italian republics of the middle ages attempts to ex- 
cuse their pugnacious propensity by observing that ' there 
were then no regular soldiers like ours, who have now to 
hear all the privations and dangers of war ; military service 
was then a temporaiv duty, the pleasure and uastime of 
every citizen, to which he consecrated a few days every 
year; ho fought in sight of his own walls; if he was 
wounded ho was brought back to bis own house ; and if he 
died his loss was lamented by all his townsmen (Sismondi, 
liepubliques Italiennes^ ch. xv.) ; and further on he says 
that * in nil the quarrels of the wealthier citizens, first with 
the nobles, and afterwards with the lower classes, civil 
liberty was frequently violated, and personal rights and se- 
curity were often overlooked ; bxit while in tho midst of 
these disorders civil liberty was trampled upon, democratic 
lib(?rty remained. Democratic liberty consists, not in secu- 
rity, but in power; it does not ensure to nations either 
tranquillity or order, economy or prudence, but it carries 
within itself its own reward. It aifords the sweetest enjoy- 
ment to tho citizen v/bo has once tasted of it, in tho grati- 
fication of infiuoncing the fate of his country, and of sharing 
in its sovereignty, not acknowledging any authorities ho 
has not himself created.* {RtpubL Jial,, oh. xxv.) This is a 
portrait of democracy by one of its ablest and most consci- 
entious anologiats. 

It has been said that notwithstanding all these feuds the 
Italian free cities prospered^ the real truth is that some of 


them flourished at the expense of tho others. It is observ*ed 
that a number of towps which are mentioned as being of 
importance in the eleventh century, had disappeared in tho 
thirteenth* Wo read of the glory and wealth of Milan and 
Fiorenr^ but we take no account of the depopulation and 
calamities of Lodi and of Pisa; it is tho same with antient 
history. We see Romo growing and thriving, but wo arc* 
apt to overlook tlio numerous towns of Latium and of 8am- 
nium which were annihilated through her pnedomiuance. 
Several causes contributed to keep up the wealth of the 
reat Lombard cities during the middle ages ; the extraor- 
inary fertility of their territoiy, their manufactures, in 
which they were unrivalled in Europe, and the practice of 
their citizens of lending money at high interest throughout 
Europe, from whence the name of Lombard became H)'no- 
nymous with that of banker as well as usurer. But how- 
ever flourishing the cities might be, tho subject country 
had little participation in their' splendour, and the greatosi 
sufferers in the continual wars between them were the un- 
fortunate country-people, who in all iheso republics had no 

S olitical rights, had no voice in those quarrels, but wero 
oomed to sufler from both parties, who treated them like 
dogs. Tho chronicler Ferratus of Vicenza makes an 
appalling sketch of tho sufferings of the rural po]mlatiun, 
of which Sismondi gives an oxiract in ch, xxviii. of bis 
history. 

In the contests between trie popes and Frederic II. the 
Lombard cities were divided ; M.ilan, Brescia, Piacenza, and 
Modena were against the emperor; Cremona, Panna, Mo- 
^na, Reggio, were for him. But his most effective oily 
TOs Ecceliiio da Romano, whom the Veronese had mudo 
their podestii, and who contrived in tho midst of the con- 
fusion to make himself master not only of Verona, hut also 
of Vicenza and Padua, and all the Marches. In 12*37 Fre- 
deric attacked the Milanese and their allies at Cortenovu, 
near the river Oglio, and completely elefealed them. Still 
the emperor was prevented by other accidents from pur- 
suing his advantage, and Milan was saved, A desultory 
w^ar continued till nis death. 

Meantime renewed affrays between the nobles and the 
burghers of Milan induced the iaitcr, who were dissatisfied 
with the podesta for favouring the nobles, to have a clistiucl 
pode-sltl, or magistrate for themselves, as they had already 
a separate creuenza and separate consuls. They chose fur 
this ofll(M$ Pagano della Torre, lord of V alsesina, a pow- 
erful feud:.lory, who bad been of groat use to the Milanese 
after the defeat of Cortenova. and they styled him * Pro- 
tector of the people.’ The nobles had now for their cham- 
pion the archbishop Fra Leone da Forego, a fanatical monk, 
who distinguished himself by his subserviency to the pope, 
and his zeal against tho Cathari, a kind of heretics, many 
of whom were burnt at Milan. On the death of Pagaiie 
dolla Torre, the people chose his nephew Martino for their 
chief magistrate, with the title of ‘ Elder,* ‘Anziano della Oe- 
denza,’ for au indefinite time. Ho was afterwards styled 
* Signor del Popolo,’ ‘ lord of the people/ The nobles chose 
for their podostd Paolo da Sorcsina, Martino liow<*ver bad 
the advantage, and expelled Sovesiiia. The nobles had fhcMi 
recourse to Eccelino da Romano, who ruled Vicenza and 
Verona, and had also taken Brescia. He advanced lownnls 
Milan with a splendul army, crossed the Adda, but found 
himself hemmed in by enemies on all sides, his own former 
friends Oberto Polavicino of Cremona and Buoso di Doara, 
both Guibelines, having turned against him. Ho attempted 
a retreat, but was wounded and taken prisoner, and died of 
his wounds, in October, 1259, 

The exiled nobles of Milan still kept the field, and Mar- 
tino della Torre, unable to reduce lliem for want of cavahy, 
engaged Polavicino and his troojTS in the service of Milan, 
with the title of captain -general for five years and a pen- 
sion. This was the beginning of tlie practice so prevalent 
afterwards of iiiring mercenar)' troops, ov coudotticri. Tho 
Milanese emigrants were besieged in the casllo of Tabiago, 
near Brianza* where having exhausted their provisions and 
the water of the wells, and their horst^s having died, they 
surrondercd at discretion* They were taken to Milan in 
chains, and confined in iron cagqs exposed to public view, 
and kept there for years. , , , 

In i2C» Martino della Torre was chosen by (he towns of 
Lodi and Novara as their ' signore,’ or lord, which in those 
small coinmimiti^s implied a more absolute authority than 
that which he had at^lilan. The fashion spread ; Cremona 
chose lot its lord tho marquis Feb viciao ; Verona chosa 
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Harimo Scala; Mantua, tha count San Bonifaaio; or fraud of Genoa, Lucca, Piaa, Siena, Petu0ia,B6lognar 
F errara, toe tnarquia of Fste, The desire of tranquillity oiul other parts of Romagna. Florence oJone stood in his 

and repose from factions induced the citizens to submit to a way* and he was preparing to attack it with all hi* forces^ 
chief who could make himself feared, and they chiedy wlienhe^dted of the plague, in September, 140*2. In tha 
irkquired of him to punish quickly and severely those who following century the ducdiv of Milan became circumscribed 
troubled the public peace. They preferred summary and within narrower limits, llie Venetians took the tlirce pro*- 
often brutal justice to anarchy. vinees of Brescia, Beigamo, and Crema, haiwcon ihcMincio 

^(er the death of Archbishop Perego the chapter was and the Adda, which last river became the boundary of the 
divided, as to the choice of his successor, between a nephew two states. The Swiss took pdssession of Beilinzona, and 
of Martino della Torre and another. Pope Alepnder IV., other valieyf north of the Logo Maggiore. The duchy of 
who was offonded with Martino fur having allied himself Milan likewise lost its conquests south of the Po. On 
with Pelavicino, a Guibeline, and suspected of heresy, the side of Piedmont its boundary was the Sesia, in- 
named to the see the canon Otjio Visconti, of a noble and eluding within its limits the extensive province of Novara, 
powerful family, who had been exiled with the other nobles which now forms part of the Sardmmn territories. The 
some years before. But os the Della Torre opposed liis duchy of Milan therefore, as possessed by the later Vis- 
wmiiig to Milan, considering him as an emigrant, the arch- conti and their successors the Sforza, ftom whom it carna 
bishop elect continued for several years to remain on the intopossessionofCharlcsV., extended about 70 miles north 
estates of his family near the lake of Como, where he col- to south from the Alps to the Po, and 60 miles east to west, 
lected many of the disaffected, with whom lie carried on Its principal cities were Milan, Pavia, and Cremona. Man- 
u sort of predatory warfare against Milan.^ Martino della tua formed a separate duchy until the war of the Spanish 
lorre having died in 1263, his brother Philip succeeded him succession, when it was taken possession of by the house of 
as lord of Milan, Lodi, and Novam, to which he added Austria, and annexed to the duchy of Milan. These two 
Y)mo, Vercelli, and Bergamo, which towns elected him as duchies constituted Lomhaniy Proper. The duchy of 
their lord. Thus the foundation was laid of that consolida- Milan, during a century and a half that it remained dnder 
tion of Lombardy into one state which in after-times was the Spanish b^ranch of the house Of Austi-ia, declined greatly 
known by the name of the duchy of Milan. Philip della from its former prosperity. The delegated absolutism of 
lorre died in 1265, and ajs succeeded by his iienhew Na- Spanish viceroys and governors was fatal to Milan, Naples, 
poleono della 1 ori‘ 0 . 1 he Torriani, or Della Torre family, did and Sicily. The wretched system of that administralioii 
not alter the form of the institutions of Milan; the podesta, and the misery of the population .Hibjcct to it have been 
the credenza, and the consuls remained as before, with admirably portrayed byManzoni, in his ‘Proniessi Spo=i,’ 
authority independent, apparently at least, of that of tne and by Cantu, in his ‘ Ragionamenti sulla Storia Lom- 
. his policy was the same as that pursued by the first barda del Secolo xvii.,* which is a commentary on the work 
Medici at Florence. ofManzoni. 

As long as Pope Gregory X. lived, the archbishop Vis- With its tmnsfer to the German branch of the house of 
conti was cautious in his movements, as that wise pontiff Austria Lombardy began to recover its prosperity. But it 
d'd not choose to encourage the preponderance of either was under the mgn of Maria Theresa that iraproverSents of 
Guelphs or Guibolines; but after his death in 1276 Visconti every so»*t proceeded with rapid strides, and the duchy of 
grew bolder ; he look possession of Corho and l^cco, and Milan assumed a new aspect. The population also increasecl 
at last marched against Milan. Napoleono della Torre ^apilH 3 ^ it was 900,000, and in 1770 it was 

came out to meet him, but was surprised and taken pri- 1,130,000. Joseph 11, pursued the career of improvement 
.soner, and he and his relations were conilned in cages, after in Lombardy, and Veiri, who wrote his history of Milan nt 
the example set by his uncle Martino. The people of the time, remarked upon the dense population of this limited 
Milmi, hearing of the defea^ rose against llio adherents of tract of country, and its fertility, which, besides abundantly 
the Torriani, pelt ed them^ with stones, and drove them out of supplying its inhabitants with all tlie necessaries of life, left 
the city. A deputation ofcitizeus was sent to the archbishop them an annual sur)>lus of proflucu for exportation to the 
Visconti, whom they saluted as * Perpetual Lord of Milan.’ amumUof 1,360,000 F;equins, about sixteen millions of fraiii s. 
This occurred in January, 1277. ‘ It was but one dynasty The conse<uienceor all this was, that the people of Lombardy 

supplanting another. 'Ihe Torriani, who had raised them- grew attached to the Austrian sway, ana when the Frciu’li, 
sclvw by acting the part of demagogues, introduced mo- in 1796, invaded the country, they found the inhabitants 
narchical habits, depressed the iioblej^and drove them into in general extremely cool towards them and their rcpubli- 
cxile* The Visconti, returning at the head of this long-pro- can doctrines. The parti.sans of the French gathered from 
scribed nobility, which was now ruined in fortune, and had other districts, from the Venetian provinces of Bergamo 
become mercenary, found the people corrujited by servitude, and Brescia, and also from Modena, Bologna, and other 
1 here was no longer any independence of spirit in any countries south of the Po, whicdi were not so well admiiiis- 
closs, no elevation of character or love of liberty; and tered as the Milanc.He. Tlie subsequent vicissitudes of Loni- 
although republican councib and popular institutions con- hardy arenoticed under the Jaimbaruo-VenetianKinguom. 
tinned for a long time after, the principle of life which once LOMBEZ, [OKitS.] 

animated them was extinct, and the sovereign power was LOaMBHOOK, or I.OMBOK, an island of the Indian 

transmitted by the first and virtuous Visconti to their im- Archipelago, lying between S'* and U® S. lat. and 110*' 
becile and vicious descendants, wjtliout the nation attempt- and 1 17® E. long. It has the island of Bali on the west, 
grasp.’ (Sisraondi, RepubL and that of Sumbliawa on the cast. The form of 
ch. xxii.) hook is nearly squai*e ; its mean length and breadth being 

The power of the Visconti, though in fact here^litary, was respectively ,63 and 45 miles. The surface of the island is 
at lirst, at least 4n form, dependent on the sanction of the mountainous. The loftiest of its mountains, the peak of 
people, wdio, at the death of the actual lord, elected his sue- Lorabhook, is said to rise to the height of 8900 feet above 
cessoi*. 1 ho council of the elders continued to discuss the the level of the sea. The island is populous and well cul- 
laws which the lord proposed, to levy the taxes, superintend tivated, and the whole surface is covered with verdure. It 
the ex|X!nditure, and to exercise the other functions of is abundantly supplied with springs of water, which food 
gradually, and es^rccially from the lime several small streams; some of which full into the sou on 
ot Bernabb Visconti, the lord took upon himself to issue his the west side, whore there is a commodiou.s harbour. Shins 
own laws or statutes, to impiHie taxes, let to farm the whicdi enter the harbour may procure from the natives 
revenue, make war, and, ill siiart, exercise all the acts of abundant supplies of oxen, swine, goats, poultry, and vege- 
sovcreignij . In the fourteentli century the Vi«!onii ranked tables. The inhabitants, who are generally intelligent, and 
among the most powerful Italian princes. They extended have attaineil a considerable degree of civilization, carry 

liombordy Proper, north of on a brisk traffic with Java and Borneo; their chief food 
the l o, but oyer part of Mon Iferrat, including Asti, Ales- is rice, which they cultivate by means of large tanks ami 
sandna, Bobbio. Tortona*, and also to Pama, Piacenza, reservoirs of water. The riilor or rajah of Lombhook is 
Bologna, and other towns south of the Po. Gian Oaleazzo tributary to the sultan of Bali, and the island has never 
Visconti ^cei ml in 1395,ffom the Kmpeimr Weneoalas, the been brought under subjection by any European power, 
title of ‘ Duke of Milan ^d Count of Pavia/ T,to eharfer of LOMOND, 1X>CH, is a lake in Scotland, extending be- 
invea^ture included hVenty-six towns ataFtheir territories, tween 56^ and 50** 20' N. lat., and 4® 3u' and 4® 42' W. 
nxl^ndmg uom the hills of Monlferrat to the lagoons of luqg., in a direction from north by west to south by east 
Besides Uiese be obtained also^ssession by force On the east side it is bounded by the counties of Stirling 
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and Berth, and on l^he vest hy that of Dumbarton. Its 
length is 24 miles* ¥he most soathem portion, which is 
nearly one-third of its length, is hrom four to seven miles 
across, and eontains several wood-clothed islands. The 
wliole number of islands in the lake is about thirty. North 
of Luss in Dumbartonshire it grows gradually narrower 
being from two to one mile and even less in width. Ac- 
coidmg to the * Statistical Report of Scotland’ it covers a 
surj^e of 4S square miles. Its general dq)th is about 20 
fathoms, but in some places it is as much as 80 and even 
120 fathoms. The surface is 22 feet above the moan level 
of the sea at Dumbarton. Its waters are supplied by a 
groat number of small rivers, which descend from the adja- 
cent mountains ; the Enriok, the only considerable stream 
which foils into it, enters the lake on the east side, at 
that paiir where it is widest. The circumstance of so many 
streams falling into it will account for the fact of the sur- 
face of this lake being from three to five feet higher in 
winter than it is in summer. The rivei* Leven, which issues 
from its southern extremity, carries the surplus waters to 
the Clyde. Loch Lomond is well known for the grand and 
beautiful scenery which its banks exhibit : indeed none of 
the Scottish lakes present a greater variety of landscape. 
The river Leven runs through a valley of considerable 
width, which is highly cultivated. The country around the 
southern portion of the lake is hilly, but fertile, rich, and 
well cultivated : it contains a number of gentlemen’s seats, 
surrounded with fine natural woods and plantations, while 
the lake gives a peculiar charm to the scenery by its rocky 
hut beautiful and fuiely-woodcd islands. Where the lake 
begins to narrow, Ben Lomond on the eastern bank raises 
its head to near 3000 foot above the sea. Ben Lomond is a 
beautiful mountain, rising with a gentle ascent, and covered 
with fine grass to the very siitauiil. Its beauty is increased 
by contrast \\ith Tullich Hill and the mountains of Arro- 
quhar, Which rise on the other side of the lake with a .steep 
declivity and bare and rocky summits, to nearly the same 
elevation as Ben Lomond. The northern extremity of the 
lake is com\>letcly enclosed by high, steep, rocky, and dark 
mountain-masses. 

LOMONOSOV, MICHAEL VASILIEVITCH, the 
father of modern Russian poetry and literature, was born 
in 1711, near Kholraogor, in tlie government of Archangel. 
His father, who was a serf of the crown, wiw by occupation 
a fisherman, and Michael more than once accompanied him 
in fishing excursions in the White and Northern seas. 
The long winters were devoted by him to study, in wdiich 
he >va8 assisted by the instruction he received from a priest; 
and although his stock of hooks was exceedingly limited, 
being nearly confined to a grammar, a treatise on arith- 
metic, and a psalter, he maue such diligent use of them, 
that at last bo had them all by heart. What ho thus ac- 
quired served only to increase his desire for further infor- 
mation: ho accordingly determined to make his way at 
once to Moscow, to which capital he journeyed in a cart 
that was conveying 1 hither a loud of frozen fish. Having 
greatly distinguished himself, first in the Zaikono|>a8ki 
School there, and afterwards in the university of Kiev, 
he was sent to complete bis education at the Academy 
of St. Petersburg in 1734, wbero he apnlied himself 
more particularly to mathematics, physios, ohemistry, and 
mineralogy. After two years spent in those studies he 
was sent to Marburg, in order that ho might perfect 
himself under the celebrated philosopher Chnstian Wolff, 
under whom he continued three years, and tlien pro- 
ceeded to Freyburg, for the purpose of acquiring a practical 
knowledge of metallurgy and mining. Yet although chiefly 
occupied by such pursuits, he did nut neglect literature, but 
diligently read all the best German poets of that period, and 
determined to rival them. One of his first literary efforts 
was an ode on the taking of Khoten, w'hich he sent to the 
empress Anne, and which obtained for him general admira- 
tion. In tlie meanwhile lie had married during his resi- 
dence at Mi^burg, the consequence of which was that he so 
involved himself in pecuniary difficulties, that he was 
obliged to lose no time in returning to his own country. 
After his arrival at St. Peier.sbur^ he was mode an associate 
of the Academy in 1741 ; and in 1746, professor of che- 
mistry, besides which other appointments and honoum were 
conferred upon him, and in 1700 he was made rector of the 
gymnasium and university. He died April 4 (16), 1 70 5. 

The complete collection of his works, published by the 
Aoademy, which has passed through several editions, ex- 
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tends to sixteen volumes; and the titles alone of hig, 
woito would servo to show the great range and diver- 
sity of Lomonosov’s Studies. It would in fact be dlffteult to 
name any one who can be compared with him for the eney- 
clopmdieal multifhriousness of his writings. Chronology, 
bistoi^, grammar, rhetoric, criticism, astronomy, physics^ 
chemistry, meteorology, poetry— all engaged him by turns, 
and he sliowed himself to have a genius for all. Later dis- 
coveries and improvements in science have of course some- 
what dimmed the lustre which his writings of that class at 
first shed upon his name ; but the service he rendered to 
the literature of his country, both by precept and example, 
no length of time can obscure. His grammar entitles him 
to be considered the legislator of the language, and as the 
first who gave regularity and stability to its elements : in 
poetry he has scarcely been equalled by any one, with tho 
single exception of Derzhavin, in energy of style and sub- 
limity of ideas; notwithstanding that, unlike those who 
have succeeded him, he found no model to guide him in 
any of those who had gone before him, but had to purify 
and recast the language in^liich ho wrote. Polevoi’s bio- 
graphical novel, entitled * M. V, Lomonosov,’ 2 vols., 8vo., 
1836, contains, with some admixture of fiction, almost all 
that can now be collected regarding the life of this extra- 
ordinary man, together with notices of his chief literary 
contemporaries. 

LONCHE'RES, llligcr’.s name for a genus of Rodents, 
including Hchimys of GenfTroy, a species of Hystrioo of 
Schreber and others, and a species of Myoxus of Zimmer- 
man and others. [MnaiDitt; Roukntia.] 
^^ONCHO'PTERIS, a genus of fossil ferns established 
by M, Adolphe Brongniart. The species belong principally 
to the coal formation, but one, Loiicbopteris Mantelli, is 
found in Ibo Wenlden deposits and in the green-sand. 

The leaves are multipinuatifid, the pinnlcules adnatc to 
the rachis, marked by a midrib, and equal reticulated ner- 
vures, and uniform areolm. 

LONCHIJ'RA, a genus of separated from 

Fringilla (Temin.), by Lieut.-Col. Sykes. 

Generic Chm*aciei\ — i9?7/8trong, short, broad; mandibles 
entire, the upper one extending in an angle on the forehead, 
and, with it, forming the arc of a circle. Wings moderate, 
subaemuinate ; first iiuill very short and subspurious ; the 
second, third, and fourth, nearly equal and longest. Tail 
graduated, lanceolate ; middle tail feathers a little exceeding 
the others in length. Reel moderate, rather slender. 

Gol, Sykes chserves that the peculiar spoar-head form of 
the tail, and the ridge of the upper mandible and the fom- 
head, forming a segment of the same circle, together with 
the habits of Lonchuree nisoria, Cheet and leticonota* afford 
sufficient characteristics for their separation. Col. Sykes 
adds that the Gros bec longicone of the Pi. Col. 96 (Einbe- 
riza quadricolor. Lath.), belongs to the same group. 

Locality of the throe species the Dukhun (Deccan). The 
first two are recorded as found only in the Ghauts. 

I Lonchura Cheet, Sykes, is described as of a pale cinna- 
I mon-brown ; the body below and the rump white; quills 
j and tail-feathers deep brown. I rides deep red-brown. Fe- 
male with the colours less intense. Length of the body 
5J inches ; of the tail, 2. 

Habits, Reirroductim, &c.— Col. Sykes states that these 
birds live in small families, and that he frequently found 
them in possession of the deserted nests of tho Plocens 
Pkilifjpensis ; their own nest, which he exhibited on a sub- 
sequent occasioiT, is a perfect hollow ball, made of a delicate 
Agrostis, with a lateral hole for the entrance of the birds. 
It was found in the fork of a branch of the Mimosa 
Arabica, and contained ten oblong minute white eggs, not 
much larger than peas, being IJths of an inch long by Aths 
in diameter. The cry of tlie bird is cheet, cheet, cheet, 
uttered simultaneously by Hoicks in flight. (Zoo/. Proc,, 
1832 and 1834.) 

LONDON, tho capital of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, stands at the head of the navigable 
tideway of the river Thames. The latitude of the centra 
of the dome of St. Patrt’s cathedral, which stands nearly 
in the centre of what is strictly the City of London, is 
51® 30' 47*59", and the longitude is 5' 48*2" W. of Green- 
wich. Th<v latitude of Greenwich Obsorvat<a-y, according 
to Mr. Airy*» determination, is 51" 28' 38*07". This per 
tion of tlie metropolis, the City, including the liberties, or 
tho districts into Ivhich the municipal franchises and pri- 
vileges extend, is dividia into two portions, London wiihm 
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the Wallsi and London nithout the Walb, a distinetio' 
whiidi exists no longer except in name. The original wal 
of the City is described as having its beginning at a fort 
which in part occupied Ihe site of the present Tower of Lon 
don, whence it was carried northwai'd through the street 
now called the Minories to Aldgato; thence diverging tc 
the west it crossed Bishopgate churchyard to Cripplegatc j 
then southerly to Aldersgate ; thence to the north of Christ’s 
Huspifal ; turning direct I v south to Ludgate, it then again 
took a westerly course to jJew Bridge Street, and accompa- 
nied the line of the Fleet River to its junction with the 
Thames, where another fort marked its termination. The 
space within the line thus described comprehends London 
within the Walls, and includes 9$ parishes. Ix^ndon 
without the Walls consists of the following 1 1 parishes: — 
St. Andrew’s, Ilolborn ; St. Bartholomew the Groat ; St. 
Bartholomew the Less; St. Bololph Without, Aldersgate; 
St. Botolph, Aldgate; St. Botolph Without, Bishopgate; 
Saint Bride’s ; St. Dunstan in the West ; St. Giles Wiiliout, 
Cripplegate; St. Sepulchre Wilful, Newgate; Trinity, in 
the Minories; besides inns of IRurt, hospitals, and other 
cxtra-parochial districts locally connected with tlie above- 
named parishes. The whole of Londbti Bridge is held to be 
within the city, togetliei* with a plot of ground at tlio south 
end of the old London Bridge on the Surrey shore, and called 
the Bridgo foot. 

TJio.<?e boundaries by no means include what is now un- 
derstood by 1 he name London. They do not even circum- 
scriho the surface over which its magistracy exercises 
jurisdiction. The borough of Southwark, on tlio somJr 
side of the Thames, is, for certain purposca, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the corporate otlicors of the City of London. 
A great part of the manor of Finsbury is also held by the 
corporation by virtue of a lease granted by the prebendary 
of Hull well and Finsbury, in the cathedral church of 
St. Paul, at an annual rent. This lease has lieen renewed 
from time to time, and the date <)f its origin i.s not recorded ; 
hut it is known that the oor|)oration has been thus interested 
ill the manor from the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
It is now usual to consider it an forming part of the metro- 
polis, or of London, in the largo sense of the term, which 
coniprolicnds the City of London witliin and without the 
walls, the city of Westminster, the borough of Southwark, 
and the nowly-creatcd parliamentary boroughs of Finsbury, 
St. Mary-le-bone, the Tower Hamlets, and I.ambetb. The 
arcsi of these several divisions, with the number of houses 
and of inhabitants which they contained at the census of 


1831, arc computed lo be as follows:— 
Aioa ill Acre!*, 

ITimsoM. 

rnvuktioi). 

City of London , 

« 

• COO 

17,315 

122,395 

Soutliwaj'k • , 


. 090 

22,482 

134,117 

Westminster ; « 

• 

• 2,500 

21,893 

202,4t:0 

Finsbury . • • 

t 

♦ 4,670 

29,605 

224, b39 

St. Mary-lc-bfine 


* 5,310 

27,888 

234,294 

l^jirnboth 


8,840 

29.079 

]S4,fil3 

Tower llamlols . 


• 8,988 

66,777 

302, ai9 


Total . . , 31,498 215,039 1,375,237 

The proportionate increase in the population and number 
of houses that has been found at each decennary enumera- 
tion since 1801 has been as under:— 

No. of Housen. InliabiUnts. 

1811 .• 16*98 per cent, 16’ 73 per cent. 

1821 .• 16*19 „ 17*66 „ 

1831 .. 19*42 „ 20*04 „ 

The rate of increase has been by no means uniform in 
the different districts. Comparing 1631 with 1801, the total 
increase in tlie number of houses nas been 63 TOr cent., and 
ill the population 70 per cent. ; but ns regards the city of 
London there has been, during the same thirty years, a po- 
sitive decrease in houses of 5:66 per cent,, and "of inhnbit- 
uni?» 4* 43 nor cent. The great increase has taken place in 
iho 110^11)^1*601^4 boroughs; the houses being there aug- 
mcnicd in the proportion of 94i per cent, and the inhabit- 
asil.s 105 p«n* cent. The area of wie City being already fully 
occupied by bouses, there was no room 6ir llienr iucroase* 
and liitlc capacity for receiving an addition to tbo number of 
iiihabitauts. The triflini^ diminution ^iSkporjenced in both 
))artiou1ars in the city is fully accounted for by tips widening 
of streets, and by the inerwiscd value of hougwi for com- 
mercial pm'po which has induced numyi persons to parcel 
out theif dwellings as offices, and to remove with 
families to tire suburbs. 

No enumeration has of late years been made of the streets 


of London | but it has been computed that, including 
squares, lanes, courts, and alleys, they amount to between 
BUOO and 10,000. The principal thoroughfkres follow the 
couise of the Thames from east to west The longest line 
enters from Essex at Whitechapel, and runs in a nearly 
straight line to St PauFs cathedral, where it divides info 
two arms, orte of which continues near the river througli 
Fleet-street and the Strand to St. James’s palace; the other 
arm continues more to the noirth, through Holborn to tho 
western extremity of Oxford-streSt and Kensington Gra- 
velpits. From a computation made in December, 1785, it 
apj^ars there were then, *in and near the City of London, 
100 almshouses, 20 hospitals and jnlirmaries, 3 colleges, 10 
public prisons, 15 flesh-markets, 1 market for live cattle, 2 
for herbs, and 23 for com, coals, hay, &c., 15 inns of court, 
27 public squares, 49 halls for companies, 8 public or 
free schools, 131 charity schools, 207 inns, 447 taverns, 551 
coflec-liousGB, 5975 ale-houses, 1000 hackney-coaches, 400 
liackney-ohairs, and 7000 streets, lanes, courts, and alleys.’ 

From the official returns obtained in 1832 by the com- 
missioners appointed to consider concerning the division of 
counties and the boundaries pf boroughs, it appeared that 
there were at that time in each of tho proposed parliament- 
ary divisions the following number of houses rated dt tho 
yearly value of 10/. and upwards,' and the assessed taxes paid 
ivi thill tliose divisions were as follows 

* IIousftB astesMd at Anuiunt taSiI of 

,610 and upwards. ‘ Aaftouad Taxes. 
City of JiOndon . . 14,564 . £205,476 

City of Westminster . 17,681 303,421 

Borough of Southwark • 9,923 51,262 

„ Lambeth . 16,405 91,060 

„ Finsbury , 23,266 201,027 

„ Marylcbone . 21,630 282,201 

„ Tower Hamlets 23,187 93,101 


126^656 *£1,227,607 

From winch it appears that tho metropoli.^ contained 28*58 
,)er cent, ofibo total number of houses rated above 10/. per 
innum value in Great Britain, and that the inhabitants paid 
19*61 percent, of tho whole amount of assessed tuxes, ex- 
dusive of the land-tax. 

Sot/, — The general substratum of London and its 
icinity is clay. [London Clay.] Beds of clay, from 100 
0 200 feet in thickness, proper for making tiles, are found 
n the immediate neighbourhood of the City, and all around 
he metropolis brick- making is or has been carried on ex- 
ensively. The clay is in many parts, especially on the nort h 
lido of the river, for a distance of more than a mile, covered 
ith a thick bed of gravel. 

The moan annual temperature of the air lA)ndon, as 
ieduoed by Mr. L. Howard from a series of observations car- 
ied on during twenty years, is 50® 5'. Tho mean tem- 
^rature of ca^ month, during the period here mentioned, 
as— * 


January , 

36*34 

February 

39*60 

March • 

42*01 

April . 

47*61 

May , 

55*40 

Juno . 

59*36 


July • 62*97 
August 62*90 
September 57 * 70 
October 50*79 
November 42*40 
December 38*71 


The amount of rain which fell in each of the nine years, 
Vom 1826 to 1834, in the gardens of the Horticultural So- 
liety at Chiswick, and in each month of the year 1834, was 
s follows:— (It is not known that there is any gauge kept 
ithin the limits of the town upon which perfect reliance 


placed.) 

locheot 

im 

Inclifta. 

1826 

21*83 

January • 

2*87 

1827 

22*18 

February . 

0*37 

1828 

27*85 

March 

0*86 

1829 

26*12 

April . , 

0*65 

1830 

24*27 

May , , 

1*19 

1831 

26*93 

J uno • . 

1*63 

1832 

21*59 

July . . 

G-S4 

1833 

25*80 

August • 

2*73 

1834 

20*39 

September 

October 

0*83 

0*43 

Average 

24*10 

November 

December 

1*75 

0*74 

20 '39 


According to observations made during a scries of years 
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tho fbllowing table abews the directicms in vhich the wind 
liaa blown during each month of the year 


N., 

N.E. E. ]S.E. S. 

8.W. 

W. N.W. 

January • • 3)^ 

4i 11 2i If 

64 

6* 44 

February * . li 

4 8i ^ 

5 

64 3i 

March • , 

4 2 2i 

H 

64 44 

.^ril • • * 2i 

Si 3 31 23 

4 

54 5ff 

May • . • 3 

4 4{ 4 1 

ci 

3 

June • , • 5 

6i 3 4 1 

34 

3 5 

July . • • 2^ 

3 2 4 2i 

7 

5 5} 

August . . 1 

2f li 3 2f 

6 

Hi 3 

September • 2 

4 14 1 

6 

6 6 

October . . 3 

3f 2 3f 2i 

5i 

5 G| 

Now^mbor , 3 

3 3 2 3 

6 

5 5 

December • • 1 

2i ‘'3i 4 ^2 

H 

6 4 

sol 

4Sf 26i 39 23| 

73} 

704 66} 


Architecture , — ^Although London is known to have existed 
as a town for near two thousand years, with the exception of 
here and thore a building, or a mass of old tenoments, all 
the rest is comparatively of yesterday, there being very few 
portions which arc more than a century old, and those in 
situdlions where they must be purposely sought out. What 
Roman London was is now entirely matter of conjecture, 
for although pavements and other fragments of antiquity 
have been from lime to time discovered, they merely prove 
that Roman structures of some splendour formerly existed 
on the sites where such remains have been dug up ; but in 
regard to the buildings themselves they ntford no informa- 
tion ; still loss do they assist us in forming any idea of the 
general mode of buikiing and the aspect of the city, 
g illation may speculate freely as to the grandeur of Lon- 
diniuiu under the Roman sway, but it is impossible for it to 
cheat us into the idea of the city's presenting any signs of 
grandom* in after-times, for under both its Anglo-Saxon 
and Nonuan sovereigns it must have been, as we shall pi-e- . 
Si^iiLly see, in a most wretched condition, and its inhabit- > 
ants subjected to what would now be considered intolerable I 
iiuisanc^is and inconveniences. ].iOudiuium was most pro- ; 
bably a British town, that is, a large enclosure ])rotoctea by 
u rampart and fosse, previous to the invasion of the island 
by C'ijo>ar, in whose time a considerable tradic was carried 
on bclwocii the Britons and the Gauls. But though Csosar 
crossed the Thames, he makes no mention of Londiniuni. 
I'he fii>t notice of it occurs in Tacitus {Ann.^xW, 33)^ where 
it is spoken of as not then honoured with the name of a 
(rolonia, but still as a place much frequented by merchants 
and as a groat depdt of merchandise. In the revolt of 
Boadicca (a.d. 02) Suetonius, the Roman commander, aban- 
doned Lonclinium to the enemy, who massacred all the in- 
habitants who did not leave it with Suetonius; a ciitnim- 
stance which leads us to infer that it was then chiefly occu- 
pied as a Roman station, ir any conclusion can be drawn 
from the brief notice of Tacitus, London was then incapable 
of making any defence, and had probably no w'all that could 
resist the enemy; though that historian mentions the w^ant of 
soldiers as the cause of its being abandoned by Suetonius. 
It does not appear from Tacitus whether the place was 
then destroyed by the Britons. At o later date London 
appears to have been made a oolonia under the name of 
Augusta. (Amm. Marceil., xxvii. 8.) The antient wall of 
J^ondon, ascribed to Theodosius, governor of Britain, began 
ul a fori near the present site of the Tower, and continued 
along t\\o Minories, to Cripplogate, Newgate, and Ludgato|l| 
The walls are said to have cnclosod an area of somewhat 
more than throe miles in circumference, and to have been 
guarded by fifteen towers, which latter are conjectured to 
have been 40 feet high, and the walls 22. The prmtorium 
and its adjuncts are supposed to luive oooUpied the site of 
the Poultry and Corn hill, as tesselated pavements hove been 
discovered there and at the Lothbury ^te of the Bank, and 
near St. Mary’s Woolnoth. 

In regard to Anglo-Saxon liondon, onr information is as 
scanty as it is with respect to tlie Roman oily ; but we may 
easily conceive that it must have greatly fkllen off in appear- 
ance during the barbarous period that succeeded the final 
departure of the Romans from the island, when it was 
alternately attacked and ravaged by the ^Is and Soots, 
by the Saxons and Angles, In the si3Elh oeaniry it b««ame 


the capital of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Essex, and in 
the fi> 40 Wing one a bishop's see. Sehert, king of Essex, 
having been converted to Christianity, erected a cathedral 
chiirch to St. Paul, and an abbey church to St. Peter, on 
the sites of the present cathedral and Westminster Abbc 7 , 
All however that wo know of London, till for many cen- 
turies afterwards, extends no further than a few sites and 
names, the memoiy of which has been nrosemd, notwi til- 
standing the successive changes to whicli the places them- 
selves have been subjected. At this period and for long 
after, the city could have been little more than an asi^om- 
blage of hovels, intersected by narrow miry lanes, the whole 
onclosed by walls, except on the side towards the river. It 
was on the banks of the river, in Castle Bay nurd Ward, and 
on the south side of the present cathedral, that the resi- 
dence of the Anglo-Saxon kings stood, erected either by 
Alfred, Edward, or Atbelstan ; most probably by the last, 
whose name is retained in that of Adel or Addle Hill, 
This Anglo-Saxon palaco was forsaken by Edward the Con- 
fessor, who removed to that which ho had erected at West- 
minster; after which, together with the cathedral, the first- 
mentioned building was destroyed by fire in 1087. Tlio 
Tower Royal (at the end of the street so called) was another 
palace, erected after the Norman conquest, but its origin 
cannot be traced. In Richard ll.’s time it was called the 
Royal Wanh'obe, and was granted by Richard 111. to the 
first duke of Norfolk. 

Of public buildings there were scarcely any besides reli- 
gious houses and hospitals, both which were very numerous 
previous to the Refonnalion, and of several of them the 
names arc retained at the present day, viz. Black Friars, 
White Friars, Crutched Friars, Chartveux (the Charter- 
house); Priories — St. John of Jerusalem, Clerkcnwidl (St. 
John’s Gate), St. Bartholomew the Great, St. Mary Overies, 
Southwark; Nunneries — St. Helen’s, Bishopgatc Street, 
and Holywell, in Holywell Lane, Shorcditcsli; Hospitals — 
Si. Giles’s, St. James’s (the Palace), St. Knthorioo's, 
and St. Thomas’s. What few residences there were of 
any note were scattered about, and mingled with the 
meanest habitation.^ : that of Henry, carl of Northum- 
berland in the time of Henry VI., stood in Fcnchurch 
Street ; Crosby House (1 470, a portion of which still remains, 
and has lately been restored), in Bishopgate Street. Oxfoixl 
Place, the residence "f the Veres, earls of Oxford (1508), 
was in St. Swithin’s Lane, where wore the houses of Sir 
Richard Enipsou and Dudley, the notorious agents of 
Henry Vll. ; and that of Cromwell, carl of Essex, stood iu 
Throgmorton Street, while at a later period Aldersgalo 
Street and other places now abandoned to shops, counting- 
houses, and warehouses, were inhabited by the noble and 
the opulent. The antient residence of the bishops of London 
was in Aldersgate-street. 

As to tlic actual apiiearance and condition of the metropolis 
we havo little more tliali conjectural and piecemeal informa- 
tion until we come down to times that may comparatively be 
termed recent; for contemporary chroniclers ami topo- 
gra])hers scorn to have had no regard to the curiosity of 
posterity; but con tented Ihem.selves with noting, whether 
briefly or prolixly, most drily, what they beheld, without 
aiming at anything like a graphic description of the whole. 
We may however easily picture to ourselves what Txinduu 
must have been even in tho firet half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when tho act for improving and paving the city, 
passed in 1532, describes the stroels as * very foul and full 
of pits and sloughs, very perilous and noyous ns w'oll ibr all 
the king’s subjects on horseback as on foot, with carriages.* 
If to the forrnidablo inconveniences to which pussenfjers 
and traflic were subjected, we add those of narrow crooked 
Streets, gloomy by day and left in total darkness at night, 
we shall be forced to add a few shades more to tho picture 
of the noyous condition of the citizens. Perhaps even the 
vilest byo-lanes, alleys, and courts tliat are now to be met 
with, are, except in reganl to tho houses themselves and 
their inhabitants, hardly a degree wore© than was the Lou- 
don • of olden times ’ generally. No wonder therefore that 
pestilence and fire should at various times have committed 
such havoc, the population being densely cooped up in 
confined amlbodly ventilated dwellings, (constructed for the 
greater part of plaster and timber, covered with thatched 
reofs,ana having Btofy overhanging that i mined iotcly 
beneath it While this last-mentioned oiwumslanco must 
have contributed not a Sttle to unhoalihiness by leaving 
very little epeee between the wKpemosUtories of the 
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site houses. It must also have i-ondeired fires particularly ] been earned into execution, the City would have been int^ 
destructive, so that what with the denseness of the build- { nitoly more commodious for trajffic than it now is, rtotwith- 
ings, the combustibility of their raateriaU, and an insuf- standing the very material improvements which have taken 
flcient supply of water, the b»H)aking out of a fire must have place within the few last years, by opening a wmmumca- 
threatened a conflagration of a whole neighbourhood, as is tion from New X^ndon Bridge to the Mansion House and 
still the case at Constantinople, At the present aaysucha Bank, and thence northwards to Finsbury Circus. Accord^ 
conflagrationasthatofthogreat fire of 1606 would be almost ing to Wren’s plan there would have been two principal 
impossible, even if no efforts were made to arrest its proi^ess. streets carried in a direct line, one from Aldgate, the other 
Though churches, religious houses, and some few private from the Tower, intersecting iff their course one or two open 
residences may have been subsiantially built, and perhaps polygonal areas or piazzas (from which other streets would 
entitled to the epithet of magnificent, especially when com- nave branched off), and terminating in a larger triangular 
pared with the ordinary dwellings, they must have been piazza, in which St. Paul's would have been placed, and 
altogether insufficient to ciouiiteract the general rude and from which another street would have been carried in a 
mean appearance of the t?ity. Whatever degree of comfort straight course to Temple Bar. Evelyn’s plan also provided 
or even luxury there may have been in the abodes of a for several piazzas of various forms, one of which would 
few great nobles, there can ho no doubt that the people have been an oval with St. Paul’s in the centre of it ; but it 
generally, even including the wealthier burghers, were differed from the other in propesiug a street in a line from 
miserably lodged and housed. The exceptions from it arc St. Duustan’s in the East to the cathedral, and then 
not to be mistaken for the rule itself; and if we contrast straight onwards to Temple Bar; but this plan did not, 
the condition of society class by class, we find that, setting like Wren’s, contemplate a continued quay or terrace along 
aside the very highest, by whom greater state was affected the river. Unfortunately the singular obstinacy and nar- 
than at present, all the rest will hear no comparison with row-mindedness of the cirizens set them both aside : 
the conosponding ones of modern times as regards the the extraordinary opportunity for improvement , which 
comforts of life. Many things which w^ere formerly the then presented itself was entirely thrown away, and 
luxuries of the few have since become the every-day neces- instead of being in any respect calculated to show that 
snries of the many ; to say nothing of the numerous eon- noble pile to advantage, the area in which St. Paul’s stands 
veiiionces and enjoyments now placed within the reaidi of is as irregular and unarchitectural as it is incont^euient. 
nearly all, though, "a century or two ago, no wealth could Within the course of the next hundred years .fium this 
procure them. The pictures given us by Erasmus and date the metropolis extended itself considerably to the 
Holinshed of the manners and domestic ciiononiyof our west and north-west, where it became more fashionable to 
ancestors, so far from being at all llatteiing, iwrtray a reside; and no doubt the fire of London had a groat share in 
slate of semi-baruarisra ; so that whale vor occasion there this change, for their mansions in the cily having been de- 
may have been fv>r regulating attire and restraining luxury stroyed by it, the nobilily removed from that seat of bustle 
in dress, there was no need of sumptuary laws to check and traffic much earlier than they otherwise tfight have 
excess of refinement in houses and furnilnrc. In the early tbne. Both Soho Square and Gohlen Square (now places 
))art of the fiftecnlli century even ' the uplaudish towns in or very inferior rank to the more modern ones) were built 
the realm’ could not boast of more than three or four before the dose of the seventeenth century ; while Hanover 
chimneys; and aflerwards the houses of the English were ami (Javendish Squares appear to have been erected between 
described by the foreigners who came over with Philip II. the years 1710 and 1720. In the reign of George 11. arose 
ns consisting of walls built with ‘ sticks and dirt.* In the three ohurthes, each of which is distinguished by a noble 
metropolis the generality of the houses may have been tv Corinthian portioo,viz. St. George's, Bloomsbury(consecrated 
degree Ijctter ; yet Holinshed himself admits that Lon- ‘“31); St. Martin’s, and St George’s, Hanover Square 
don had a very moan appearance in comparison with most (1742). The first of these however has not obtained a re- 
foreign cities. luring the sixteenth century however it putation equal to that of the second, notwithstanding lliat 
greatly extended itself westward along the north bank of it ought to place the name of Hawksmoor at least on a level 
the river, where many of the iiohility erected • fayre and with that of Gibbs. [Hawksmoor ; Gibbs J In 1700 
statelie’ mansions, of which Northumberland House is the Old Bond Street wa.s partly built, but its situation was then 


only one remaining, no traces of the others being left, 
although the naipes of several of them are still retained in 
the streets opening into the StrantL Even Exeter ’Change, 
which occupied tlie site of Exeter House, originally built 
by tlkc great Lord Burleigh, has in its turn disappeared, 
and transmitted its name to the present Exeter Hull. Still 
greatly as the metropolis had increased in extent in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the map of it at that period (a cut of 
which may be seen in the ‘ Penny Magazine,' No. 427), 
shows it to have been a mere dwarf in comparison with its 
present gigantic dimensions ; uU to the north and west of 
the Stranef was open fields and country, as well as nearly 
all the south bank of the river, now a poptdons and exten- 
bivc district, and connected with the northern side by se- 
veral bridges, whereas before the erection of Westminster 
Bridge (commenced 1739), London Bridge was the only 
structure of its kind which the metropolis possessed. Insig- 
nificant as the increase of buildings in Elizabeths reign 
may now appear, it was regarded with so much apprehen- 
sion as well us wonder at the time, that the queen issued a 

E roclaination in 1580, forbidding the erection of any but 
ouses of the highest class within three miles of the city. 
The same was m)tie by her successor, but in neither case 
had the prolnbition much effbot; so tliat by 1666 many new 
district.^ and iiarishos had been added to the snburlis. Ter- ; 
riide as was the calamity which during that year befel the : 
city itzelf, when upwards of 13,000 houses and other build- 
ings, including St. Paul’s cathc^'al and the pcfftico added , 
to it by Inigo Jones, IV 11 a prey U) the IlaffieA, it has been 
attended with much benefit. * Heqven be praised,* ex- 
claims Malcolm, ’ Old London was, burnt !' .and indeed 
what is chiefly to be regretteil now is that advantage was 
Upt taken of the opportunity then affordii^ of tiding out the 
l^^ts with greater regard to regularity and bonvenicnee. 
A plan for that purpose was made by Sir Christoplmr Wren, 
and another by Sir John Evelyn. If cither of them had 


almost rural, all to the north lieing field.s lanes, and mi- 
covered ground ; and many mansions which are now sur- 
rounded by buildings and streets for a considerable dis- 
tance, then stood, if not quite solitary, with only a few 
straggling houses in their neighbourhood ; such was the 
case with Montague House, now the British Museum, and 
Burlington House, Piccadillyl 

Notwithstanding however that other squares and streets 
continued to be progressively formed, until the district on 
the north of Piccadilly assumed a connected town-like 
appearance, neither that nor any other part of the metro- 
polis iKire much resemblance, in character and aspect, to 
what it now does, the houses having been all, if not rebuilt, 
more or less modernized since that time. As one instance 
of this, wo may observe that no one would be able to recog- 
nise 8 1 . James’s Street as shown in one of the plates of Ho- 
jarth’s Rake's Progress, were it not for the gateway of the 
palace, the only feature that remains unaltered. Tlie town 
might have gone on increasing to its present bulk ; yet unless 
improvement had kept pace with its growth, it would have 
i||>een far different from what it actually is ; and we should 
.t this day have had to contend with all the inconveniences 
described by Gay in his ’Trivia, or Art of Walking the 
Streets,* ^lieh appear to have been formidable enough, both 
n rainy weather and after nightfall. 

It was not till the beginning of the reign of George IIL, 
when the present system of paving and lighting the streets 
was introduced, that the metropolis began to put on a 
Civilised appearance, by the safety and convetrience of the 
public beiiig attended to. Signs, pests, waterspouts, and 
all similar nuisances and obstructions were removed; foot- 
pathe were laid down, and lamps were lit at night. It is 
'.rite the foot-pavements were exceedingly scanty, and the 
OiLlatnps diffused a light just as scanty— oortainly not brih 
liant enough to extinguish all at once both fiambeaux and 
ink-boys. With the exception of this very important im 
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pcovement, and the increase of htttlding, little sdvanoo was 
made in the arcbiteetureof the metropolis darina the latter 
part of the lost eenturv* Almost the only publio edifices 
of this time at all entitled to the epithet of magnificent 
were Somerset House and the Bank; whioh latter how- 
ever may with equal propriety be considered as belonging 
to the present century; since it waS not completed as at 
present till about 1826. The Adams indeed erected tlie 
Adelphip Portland and Stratford Places^ and two sides of 
Fitsroy Square; yet these can scarcely be considered as 
public worksp and as specimens of street architecture are (at 
least the firSt-mentioned) of exceedingly questionable taste, 
although they may fbirly be allowed to be handsome in 
their general air and appearance. The Adams however 
are entitled to the praise of having improved the general 
style of ordinarv hom^uilding, ana of having substituted 
convenience, oheerfulness, and lightness for the inoommo- 
diousness and heavy taste which formerly prevailed. The 
Pantheon, in Oxford Street^ by James Wyatt, ought perv:^ 
haps to be mentioned as a piece of architecture of some 
note, belonging to the latter half of the last century; but it 
no longer exists, save in name alone, being now totally 
altered, except some portion of the facade, ^ich in itself 
displays no very great taste, and has not sufiicient size to 
give it importance* while the interior is now converted to a 
very different purpose firom its orimnal one. As buildings, 
none of the theatres can be dated farther back than the 
present century, at the commencement of which, or about 
1803, we may observe that Russell Square (the nucleus of 
a cluster of other squares that have risen up in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood) was first formed. Govent-Garden 
Theatre, the first production of Sir R. Smirke, and almost 
the first specimen of the Grecian Doric style in the metro- 
polis, may also be considered as the beginning of a new ora 
in its arciHecture ; or rather it has so happened that it has 
been followed by numerous other structures and improver 
ments, which have given (at least as far as they exteno) 
quite a different aspect to the town. 

Wliatever they may be in regard to architectural taste, 
or however objectionable when examined in detail, it can- 
not be denied that both Regent Street and the Regont^s 
Park were magnificent improvomonts, and have, more- i 
over, led to a variety of others. They have certainly | 
created a taste for a degree of architectural display ' 
that would formerly have been (U)n&idered quite prodigal ; 
and if that taste be in many instances very bod — not to 
say paltry* — it is upon the whole preferable to the dull 
monotony that used, as far as their architecture was con- 
cerned, to characterize even the bi^st of the trading streets 
in the metropolis. The Strand affords a very fair compa- 
rison between the old and new modes of building, the houses 
being of the same class, though very different in architec- 
tural character ; and as even the most prejudiced can 
scarcely hesitate to decide in favour of the latter, it may be 
almost taken for granted, not only that attention to appear- 
ance is more studied than it used to be, but that the con- 
dition of shopkeepers and tradesman is improving likewise. 
The alterations occasioned by the building of New London 
Bridge, and forming approaches to it, in consequence of the 
change of site, have already greatly metamorphosed that 
part of the city, and awakenod a spirit of improvement 
which bids fair to keep pace with that at the other end of 
the town. As to King William Street, much cannot bo 
said in praise of the facades which it exhibits, Tho new 
range of buildings in Princes Street, at that extremity of 
it which was previously a most inconveniently narrow lane* 
has, on the contrary, a somewhat imposing air of noble 
simplicity. Moorgate Street too, which extends from tho 
one just mentioned to Finsbury Circus, is decidedly bettq| 
than that near the bridge. While it displays a pleasing 
regularity of design and uniformity of character, it does not 
offend by too great sameness and* monotony, the elevations 
being broken into sufficiently distinct masses ; besides whioh 
the houses have an air of greater loftiness than usual, 
owing to the breadth of the street not exc»eediiig their 
height When the Royal Hm^uge (destroyed by fire on 
the night of Jan. 10th, 1838) sliall come to be rebuilt* it 
will no doubt lead to various other improvements in its 
imn^iate vicinity. In addition to this, it is in contem- 
plation to form new streets whore at present either no 
publie thoroughfiires exist or only such as are very crooked 
and Mrrow. Amoim these is one fmtti th® Post-Ofilce to 
LoAbiuy ^d the Bank; another ip opatinuation of Far- 
P.U, Np.866. 


ripgdon Street northwards; a third to open a direct oom- 
munfoatlpa between Holbom arid the Strand, along the 
east side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields* A similar pr^ect is now 

ra on for improving the neighbourhood of Westminster, 
mns of a spacious street intended to lead foom the 
west front of the Abbey to Pimlico. The necessity not only 
for these but for other improvements of the same kind 
must be tolerably apparent to any one who looks at a map 
of London ; and among them would be a direct line of com- 
munication from the upper end of St. Martin’s Lane into 
Oxford Street ; another from (Coventry Street into Oovciit 
Garden Market ; and a third from Holborn into the Strand, 
to be obtained by widening and rebuilding tho wlu>le of 
Drury Lane. , 

With the exception of the terraces in the Regent’s Park, 
Hyde Park Terrace near Bayswater, and that in St. James's 
Pork— which are for the greater part more tawdry than 
rich in point of design, — none of the newer ranges of private 
houses make any pretension to architectural decoration ; or 
if any thing of the kind be occasionally attempted, as in 
Eaton Square, &c., it is so meagre in itself and so grudg- 
ingly bestowed, as to be quite the reverse of satisfactory. 
Internally however the houses themselves are, in proportion 
to their size, for more commodious and better fitted up than 
those of half a century ago. All the newer parts of the 
town are likewise sufficiently airy and cheerful, owing both 
to the greater width of the streets themselves, and to the 
greater breadth of the foot-pavements and the areas before 
the houses ; while, for the last reason, the kitchens are less 
gloomy and the foot-pavements less muddy than in the older 
and narrower streets. Besides this, another advantage is that 
the iuhabitaiits are less exposed to the observation of their 
opposite neighbours ; while the system of macadamizution* 
now so generally adopted in squares and streets, has very 
much abated the nuisance of the rattling of carriages.. In 
fact, as regards the laying out, paving, and lighting of the 
streets, there is very little room for nirther improvement : 
there is however one serious inconvenience attending some 
of the widest streets which are frequented thoroughfares — 
the width of the carriage-way being so great as to render it 
hazardous to cross them when filled witlt carriages. This 
is particularly the case in Regent Street; yet the remedy 
for it is easy, as all danger and inconvenience to foot-passen- 
gers would be removed by erecting a lamp-post, with a few 
other posts around, at one or two crossings ; besides wliitii 
the roadway of the crussing would then be sutticiently 
lighted at night. In addition to the more obvious improve- 
ments as regards paving, lighting, the widening of streets, 
and removal of all obstructions in them, it should be men- 
tioned that the salubrity of the metropolis has been greatly 
ncreased both by the supply of water and the present effec- 
:ual system of drainage and sewerage. 

Public convenience has been better consulted than it 
used to be by tlio erection of more commodious markets, in 
respect to which London was till lately not so well pravided as 
Liverpool. Although not much of an architectural improve- 
mont, the present Covent-Garden Market is far more com- 
fortable and commodious than the old one ; and both Huii- 
gerford and Farringdoii Markets (the former more espe- 
cially) exhibit a most welcome change from the condition 
of their predecessors. The wonder lies not so much in the 
change itself, as that it should not have taken platre sooner, 
shelter being almost indispensable for all such places in a 
climate so humid and rainy as ours, and which, if not kept 
dry, cun hardly ever b© kept clean. Of covered streets ot 
shops we have as yet but two, namely, the Burlington and 
Lowthor Arcades ; unless we choose, as for as foot-passengers 
are concerned, to include also the colonnades of the Qua- 
drant in Regent Street and the Opera House. The ^wther 
Arcade is of exceedingly handsome and tasteful design, and 
may be termed even luxurious in comparison with some of 
the narrow alleys and lanes with shops in the city, where 
however the example thus set has not been adtmted. Some- 
what akin to those arcades, or passages^ as the French term 
them* are the bazaars which have of late years become so 
common, though formerly Exeter ’Change was the only 
place of the kind, end one moreover of most homely and 
mean appearance, compared with the highly decm’ated one 
of the PaAtheon in Oxford Street. The Pantechnicon, near 
Belgrave Square, is axmtber very extensive establishment of 
a similar though not precisely the same kind. 

Although, in cqmparison with many other capitals, Lon- 
don is by no meaiw richrin P'lWic collections of works of art. 
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some advancement has of late been made oven in this re- Churchy Westminster Abbey and Hall» and one or two 
apect, both by the establishment of tlie Nalional Gallery ohurches, such as St.Barthoioinow the and St. Mary 
and the unreserved access now afforded fo the British Mu- Overies, at the south end of Lra^n Bnd|;e, wuiA waa 
scum, whose collections have been greatly increased in ably restored a few years ago. Other specimens that had 
the present century. The Soanean Museum eon as yet been spared by lire have been swept aww by improvement ; 
iiardly be soid lo be open to the public, .An effort has among tlie rest the Savoy Palace and Ely iioUse* But if 
been made to have both Westminster Abbey and St. PauPa improvement has in this respect been as merciless as fire, 
opened to visitors gratuitously ; but it has hitherto been un- , ana, in the opinion of antiquaries;^ perhaps no less misohiev- 
succossful. In the meanwhile annual exhibitions are increas- ‘ ous, it has at least eleared, away the mass of unsightly 
ing; formerly there was only tlmt of the Royal Academy; buildings which formerly blocked it up the noble abb^ of 
whereas there arc now two at the British Institution, one Westminster and the magnificent chapel of Henry vll. 
ibr modern pictures, the other for works of the old masters ; attached to it, both of them among the finest specimens 
and that of the Society of British Artists, besides one or two of their respective styles. Wren’s work however, in the 
of paintings in water colours. To these may be added vari- western towers of the abbey, shows him to have hod no 
ous other exhibitions of more or less recent origin, as dio> fbeling fbr Gothic arohiteoture, whioh style did not begin 
ramas, panoramas, &c. Formerly the* lions’ in the Tower and to be revived in the metropolis until the present cen- 
the animals at Exeter ’Change used to be far Ihmed among tiiry. As tho architect of Bt. Paul’s, Wren is justly on- 
the sights of London; but in lieu of them wo have now the titled to the reputation whioh he enjoys; and liiat noblo 
Zoological Gardens at the Regent’s Park and the Surrey^difice has procured for his other works more celebrity than 
Zoological Giii-dens. In the course of a tew years the Re- they would otherwise have enjoyed ; certainly more than 
gent’e Park will most probably possess another novel and they actually deserve. The greater part of the churches 
attractive exhibition, it being iniemled to convert the whole elected by him exhibit a heavy uncouth mannerism, with 
of the inner circle into a botanic garden, with buildings and hardly a redoeniirig beomy. Even tho steoples of Bow 
other ornameniul accessories; und the mention of this re- Church and St. Bride’s have been greally over-praised ; the 
minds us that St, James’s Park has been tillered giently for same remark applies lo the interior of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
iho belter, il now presenting, instead of a mere meadow and brook, which derives its claim to elegance solely ft'om ils 
ibrtnal canal, the appearance of a well biid-out iileasuro- cupola and columns, all the rest being poof and trivial even 
ground, with a lake studded by islets. The Adelaide Gal- to meanness. Tho few civio buildings which he erected 
lery, Lowlher Arcade, und the Polvtcehnio Institute, Re- were nut in a more refined taste ; nor would such structures 
geiit-strcet (opened August, 183M), attord proof of the as the former Fishmongers' Hall and Custom House, tho 
diffusion of knowledge. The same remark applies to old College of Physicians (now converted into a butcliors* 
the vai ions literary and scientific institutions, of which there market), and Temple Bar, add to the reputuliou of any 
is now some one or other in almost every quarter of the architect of tho present day. 

mntropolis. Another class of establishments whioli, as now In tho next age a different mode of design began to bo 
organised, may be said to be peculiar to our own times, are adopted ibr churches, and those of 8t. OeorgA Hanover- 
tUe club-houses, principally at the west-end of the town, square, 8t, Martin’s, and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, which 
which in some degree partake of the nature of place.s of are certainly not otherwise inferior to Wren’s, greatly sur- 
literary as well as convivial meeting Some of them are pass thimi in the classical dignity which they derive from 
not only splendidly fitted-up und afibrd the most luxurious their porticos. It has indeed hitherto l>eon the fashion — for 
accommouatioii within, but are very conspicnious nrchitec- it can be termed nothing better— wholly to overlook the 
tural oinecto. When tho Uefunn Club is finished, the south portico of the last-mentioned edifice, and to decry it on ac- 
side of Pall-Mall will consist almost wholly of these palace- count of the supposed absurdity of its stecule, notwith- 
likc edifices, whose ia 9 ades offer such a contrast to that standing that, in its outline and architectural expression, 
homeliness of exterior which, with here and there an excep- that campanile exhibits far greater beauty and propriety 
lion, prevails among what are internally splendid private than any other we can produce; while the general bad taste 
mansions. displayed in the design of St. Martin’s has escaped from rc- 

One innovation of very recent date, though long before proach on account of its portico alone. How far the architect 
demanded by u regard to public boaltb, is the foimalion of of the latter was really gifted with taste will be more cor- 
cernctei ics beyond ihe suburbs. Some years before any- rectly judged by examining hi.s church of St. Mary-le-8tran<l 
thing of the kind was actually adopted, a scheme was by Soiuersct-IIouse (1714-18). As to that of 8t. Clement’s, 
brought forward for one to the north ot the Regent s Park, the steeple of which waaalso by Gibbs, few will dissent^from 
but u failed probably from its tia^ing been on too gigantic the opinion passed on it by Malton, who terms it * a dis- 
and expensive a scale; for that necropolis was lo have been gusting fabric.’ 

a sort of mimic Athens, with facsimiles of all its temples Besides churches, there are very few public buildings of 
and other buildings. The idea itself however was taken up this period that make much architectural pretension, at least 
by other parties, and tho Kelsall Green Cemetery wan formed very few now remaining. The former building of the Bank 
about 1832. 'I’here are now two more; one at Higbgate, of England, begun in 1734, possessed little beauty or graii- 
Ihe other at Norwood, both of which were executed chioliy deur, tliougli the wings afterwards aAded by Sir Robert 
in 1838, and a fourth and fifth are about to be undertaken Taylor gave it its present extent of fii^adc. 8t. Bartholo- 
at Brompton and Newington Butts. mew’s Hospital, commenced by Gibbs in 1730, is a tolerably 

Having thus far given a summary account of the growth fair spe<draeii of the average taste of design at that period, 
of tho metropolis, and of some of the principal changes oc- which being the case, it is rati cr surprising that the Man- 
ewicned by the increase of wealth, wo should proceed to .sion House (1739) should haw been so severely cousured, 
give some description of the more important public build- since, taken altogether, it certuinly possesses an air of dig- 
inqs ; yet, unless we were to confine ourselves to merely one nity, and something picturesque in its side olovations. 
or two, which, as being tho most noted, have already been Ironmongers' Hall, Fonchurcb-street, begun a few years 
described by others again and again, we should very greatly later ( 1 748), is very far superior in external appearance to 
exceed all reasonable limits. We therefore adopt the more any other of the City companies’ halls then erected. In tho 
novel and convenient mode of exhibiting, in a tabular form Jatter half of the century few public buildings were erected, 
and in chronological order, a list of such public buildings as yet among them were two of tbp noblest whioh the City 
are mobt worthy of notiee on account of their architecture, even now possesses, namely, the Excise Office and Newgate. 
This will at all events furnish a synoptical view of our me- ^le merit of the latter has been universally admitted ; the 
Iropoblan architcriure, and were similar tables dr'\wn up of other, on tho contrary, is scarcely ever mentioned, notwith- 
tbe principal buildings of other capitals aqd cities, including standing that, for imposing grandeur of mass, and greatness 
some of our own lar^^e pnndncial towns, subre exact inform- of mdnner combined with liiQplioity, it surpasses cvcryfliing 
ation of the, kind m'mit be comprised iua few leaves than else in the metropolis; not so the fhmt of Guildhall by 
can otherwise be obtained by tuitiing ovef 4 vast number Dance (1789), which is utterly unworthy of the bandsorao 
of volumes. We shall however h]^ prefix fp the table Gothic interior which it masks, being in a most tfiongrel and 
itself a few general rcmjdrks on some of tnosfi ^uildings and vulgarized Style, without one single merit to compensate for 
others, more satisfactory perhaps than the very brief com- its absurdities, llie small and picturesque firont of the ad- 
ineiiis there in¥tei*tcih k joining Gothic chapel has now disappeared, it having been 

Of older architecture tho mctrojKilis itow eSthibilS3Wi*y taken down some yeans ago to make room for a building 
littlu, with the exception of parts of the Tower, Ihb Temple comprising the Bankrupt Courts, ftc., u most insipid and 
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tasteless design. After the Bxcise Office and Newgate, ra^r now, nor is tWe much of the genuine expression of 
Somerset House is almost the only imhlio building which the style aimed at. The fafado of the University College 
distinguishes the reign of George IIL ; for all that has been Is a more original and finer composition, besides affording 
done in the present century may be considered as com* the only instance of a deoaslyle portico. In the front of the 
rneiicing with the Re^ney. Xheendof the last century was National Gallery tlie architect of the structu<j lasr-men- 
however marked by the ereotien of the East India House, tioned has been by no means so happy taken by itself the 
more decidedly Greek than anything which had preceded it, octostylo piortico and the ascents to it make a pleasing and 
Compared with what it has jmoo been, architecture was rather striking composition, but the cornice is by Ihr'too 
then at a rather low dbb i fbr although one or two of the plain and meagre for the rioh*Corinthian columns, while 
buildings abovo mentieim are noble works, they must be the dome is positively bad, and altogether diffbrent in feel- 
taken as exceptions to the meagre, insipid, and monotonous ing and character mim every other part. In the number 
si yle which stamM this period, and which such erections as of their columns these two'^^porticos (of the Univeraity 
the Adelphi and Portland-p1ai« rather confirm than contra- College and National Gallery) exhibit some degree of 
diet. Wiih the exception of St, Peter-le-Poor (1791) and novelty, but as yet nearly everything of the kind we possess 
St. Martin’s Oulwich (1796), not one church was built is upon a uniform scale far inferior to that of some of 
from the eomnieneement of the reign of George 111. to the the public buildings at Paris. The only exception, where 
llogeucy. The year 1809 is the date from which the me- unusual magnitude has been aimed at, is the Doric Pro- 
tropolitan architebture of the present century may be said pylmum or Railway Terminus, Euston Square. Here the 
to begin. TIA two Grecian orders, Doric and Ionic, wA order displays itself effectively, not only on account of its 
for the first time adopted as the standard mode, ana dimensions, but also because there are no windows nor other 
insulated columns took place of engaged ones and pilasters, features of that kind to interfere with it. The British Fire 
From this time porticos became of as general as they were Oflice, on the contrary, exhibits a most perverse application 
before of rare application. But in London architectural of a Grecian Doric to a building which in itself is in the 
character has been made to depend too much on such fea- most extravagant and fantastical taste, 
tures alone, and oven in them the chief study has been Most of the new churches in l^ndon and the suburbs pro- 
bostowed on the columns themselves, nothing whatever of fessingto be Greek are little better than parodies and traves- 
embellishment—not even so much as amounts to consistent ties of the style. They exhibit moreover a wearisome repeti- 
finish of the order-^being bestowed on their entablatures tion of the same stale hackneyed ideas, or rather the want 
and pediments. This pseudo-classical style, consisting in of any idea beyond that of tacking a few columns to the front 
merely copying to the letter certain details of antient ar- of wliat would else be mere meeting-houses. These and 
cbitecturo, has in more than one instance been carried other spiritless as well ns mongrel samples of the Anglo- 
to a most offensive extent ; but perhaps the most pre- Grecian school seem at length to have brought the style into 
posterous of all was the original front of the College of disrepute, and accordingly some of the more recent build- 
8urgoons. consisting of an Ionic hexastylo attached to a front ings show a deSirc to return to the Italian, which, if purified 
which, so far from having any architectural pretensions, was and treated with originality instead of servile indiscrimi- 
in the most vulgar and barbarous taste. natc copying, would" in most coses jecommend itself in 

Both the Custom-house and Bethlehem Hospital exhibit profereueo to the other. The Travollei-s* Club-house, 
in some degree the same perverseness and incongruity, while particularly the garden front, is a charming and beaufi- 
many utlier buildings, though more consistent, are never- fully fthishod exiinijile of the Italian, and its architect (Mr. 
tholess cold and monotonous, and display notlnng more Bairy) 1ms since given a sort of combination of that and 
conspicuously than barrenness of invention. Now that Grecian in tho new facade of the College of Surgeons. Gold- 
the novelty attending Grecian architecture, on its first .smitlisT] all is Italian of a more heavily magnificent oha- 
introduction among us, has passed away, w^e begin to be racier, wdiich however is greatly injured by the poverty of 
disagreeably sensible of this, and to perceive that little or the ground- floor and its windows, which is left very 
nothing has been done to naluruliiso it, or to reiulet it more bald, notwithstanding that it is comprised witiun the order 
jiliable or more copious than we fust found it. Such an Two buildings erected in 1838, the London and Westmin- 
avowedly facsimile application of Athenian architecture as ster Bank, and the new synagogue, St. felon’s Place, be 
St. Pancras was not only cxcuiablo but. laudable; yet one long also to the Italian school. 

such specimen of the kind is sulllcient ; especially when we Here we must bring to a conclusion this general sum 
find that nearly every succeeding one has fallen short of it in mary of the architecture of the metropolis, which it would 
regard to finish of details and beauty of execution, though have been a far easier task to expand than to confine to 
even in St, Paucras the entablature and pediment look clul- these limits. We have attempted nothing like either de- 
lingly naked in comparison with the columns and the doors scriptiun or detailed criticism, the former of which at least 
witlini the portico, which latter are in the most exquisite is to bo met with in a variety of works. The one more espe- 
style of decoration. The small facade of St. Mark’s, in North cially devoted* to buildings and architecture is the new 
Audloy Street, forms a rather striking exception from the fri- edition of ‘ I lluslralions of the Public Buddings of London,* 
gidity and commonplace of Grecian design when reduced to by W. H. Leeds. The article ‘ London/ in Moule’s * English 
the more imitation of antient columns. Another pleasing ex- Counties,* w ill also be fiiund to contain a great d^l of infor- 
c:(jpiion is afforded by the New Corn Exchange, Mark Lane, mation ; while in the volume.s of the Companion to the 
which manifests some happy originality. Of such jHirticos Almanac, most of the edifices erected within the last six 
as that of the College of Physicians, the most that can be or seven years are described at some length. In regard to 
said is that they are respectable copies, upon a very rosnecta- detailed criticism, the series of papers in the ^iniing Ma- 
ble scale. That of tlie Post-office (an Ionic hexastyle) is chine, entitled * Strictures on Structures,* gives the New 
imposing for its size and spaciousness, and is well arranged. Palace, York Column, and various other subjects^ and a 
owing to its partly receding within the building as well similar scries of architectural critiques on othw metropolitan 
as projecting from it, and to having only a largo centre buildings has been commenced in the Civil Engineer's 
dooi*, with a lesser one on each side of it ; yet all the rest is Journal, 

Table qf Public Buildings most worthy qf Notice for Hhexr Architecture, 

Seventeenth Century. 


I)gS6. ArchlUfct, 

Whitcaall Chapel . • 1619 Inigo Jones 

York Stairs « * * 1626 Ditto 

St. Paurs, Coveat Garden « 1631 Ditto 

Temple Bar . . . 1670-2 Sir C. Wren 

The Monument • • • 1671-7 Ditto 

St. Stephetfs, Welbrook . 1672-9 Ditto 

St, Paul’s Cathedral, begun , \ Ditto 


Roniarks, 

Chieily admirable as the first specimen of pure Italian. 
Tuscan, distylo in antis* 

Fluted *l9ano column; total height, including pedestal, 
&o., 262 feet* . 

Exterior concealed by houses; interior over-praisea 
chiefly remarkable for its dome. 

Extrema length, height to top of cross, 360. 

Q 2 
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Eighteenth Centitiiy* 


8t. Paul's finished, • 

St. Geoi-ge's, Hanover-sqaare 
St. Martin's 

St, George's, Bloomsbury 
Mansion House , 
Westminster Bridge 
Ironmongers' Hall 
Horse Guards 
Blackfriars Bridge 
Excise Oflice 

Adolpbi , • • < 

Newgate . • • ' > 

Somerset Houso 
Clerketiwell Sessions House . 
Bank 

India House 


Coven t-Oarden Tlieatre 
Drury-Lane Theatre • 
Opera-house, altered 
Bethlehem Hospital 
Waterloo Bridge . • • 

Mint 

Custom House • 

London Institution . 

St. Pancras Church • 

PoBt-OflUee 

Hanover Chapel, Regent-street 
British Museum (new buildings) 
Buckingham Palace 
College of Physicians and U nion 
Club-House • , • 

Board of Trade . • 

Colosseum * • • • 


Xiondon Bridge 
St. Mark's, Nor 


orlh Audley-st 
St. Katherine's Hospital 
Hall, Christ Church Hospital . 
Scotch Church, Regont^square 
St. George’s Hospital • 
London University 
Now Com Exchange • 

St. PauPs School . 

Law Institution, Chancery-lane 
Archway, Green Park • 
Fishmongers' Hall 
Athenseum Club • • , 

Goldsmiths' Hall « • 

Exeter Hall , 

St. £>unstan'8 in the West • 
YorkCJolumn , . . 

X^wther Arcade . 

Hungerford Market • « 

Travellers' Club . . 

Charing-Cross Hospital 
St. George’s, Wohurn-square , 
Westminster Hospital • 

National Gallery . 

State-Paper Office, St. James's 
Park . . . ^ , 

Panthron Bazaar , 

School for Indigent Blind f ^ 


St Olave's School . , 

College of Surgeons ’ , 
United University Club 
St James's Theatre . , 

Hgilway Terminus, Euston-sq. 
J^don and W€«!tmin«ter Bank 
#^ag<^e, Great St. Helaii's 
EeformClub , » . 


f.l724 

1721-6 

f.l731 

1739-63 

1739-50 

1748 

1751 

1760-70 

1769 

1770 
1770-82 
1776 
1780 

1789-826 

1799 


J. James 

J. Gibbs 

Hawksmoor 

Dance 

Labelye 

Holden 

W. Kent 

R. Mylne 

James Gandon 

Adams 

Dance 

Sir W. Chambers ^ 
Rogers 
Sir J. Soane 
R. J upp 


Style Italo-Roman ; exterior both magnificent and pic- 
turesque, though not faultless. 

Portico hexastyle, Corinthian. 

Portico hexasj^le, Corihthi{^n ; the general style bod. 
Ditto, ditto; Campanile excellent 

Length 1066 feet. 

Italian Ionic on basement. 

Length 1000 feet. 

Plain in design, but of most commanding aspect. 

Admirable in desigii and character. * [tVont 690 feet. 
Though poor in parts, a good example of Italian. River 
East front handsome. 

I Very picturesque in parts. 

I Hexastyle loggia, Grecian Ionic ; sculptured frieze and 
I pediment. 


Nineteenth Centitev. 


1808-9 
181 V12 
1818 
1812-15 
1811 
1811 
1813 

1815-10 

1819-22 

1823-9 

1823-5 


Sir R. Smirke 
B. Wyatt 
Nash and Ropton 
J, Lewis Portico hexastyle, Ionic. Length 569 feet. 

J. Rennie Length 1326 feet 

Sir R. Smirke Grecian Doric on a basement. 

D. Laing The Long Room and centre of tlic river front quite 

altered after the accident in 1826. Length 484 feet. 

W. Brooks 

W.&H.W. Inwood The finest copy of Athenian Ionic. 

Sir R. Smirke Hexastyle, Ionic portico; extent of fi‘ont*390 feet. 

R. 0. Cockerell Tctrastyle Ionic portico. 

Sir R. Smirke 
Nash and Blore 


I Grecian Doric ; ictrastyle portico. 


1825-7 Sir R. Smirke 
1824-6 Sir J. Soano 
1824 D. Burton 


' 1825-31 
1825-8 
1826 
1826 
1827-8 
1827 
1827-9 
1827-8 

1827 
1827-9 

1828 
1827-34 

1829 

1829- 35 

1830- 1 
1830-32 

1830- 36 

1830 

1831- 3 

1831 


J. Rennie 
Gandy-Dcering 
Poynter 
J. Shaw 
W. Tite 
W. Wilkins 
Ditto 
G. Smith 

G. Smith 

L. Vulliamy 
D. Burton 

H. Roberts 
D. Burton 
P, Hardwick 
Gandy-Dcering 
J. Shaw 

B. Wyatt 
J. Turner 

C. Fowler 
C. Barry 


1830-1 D. Burton 
1832 L. Vulliamy 

1832 Inwoods 
1832-7 W. Wilkins 

1833 Sir J. Soane 

1834 S. Smirke 

1834- 7 J. Newman 

• 

1835' J; FWd 

1835- d C-Bdiry 

1 836*7 SirlL 8c S. Smirke 
WM S. Kasley 
1837*8 P.Baifdwick ! 
i 837-8 Cuek^etl and 'Hte 
1837-8 J. Davies 
1838 a Bmy 


Grecian Ionic. 

Roman Corinthian, 

Hexastyle, Grecian Doric portico attached to a polygon 
1 30 feet diameter. 

I.<ength 920 feet. 

Florid Grecian Ionic ; facade small, but of rich design. 
Chapel Gothic ; the rest^Old English Domestic. 

Later Gothic. 

Ck)thic. 

Portico tetrastyle, with square pillars. 

Fa 9 ade not completed ; decastyle portico, and dome. 
Grecian Doric, with pleading originality of design. 
Hexastyle, Tivoli Corinthiau on a basement. 

Grecian Ionic hexastyle. 

Grecian Ionic. 

Its bas-relief frieze the only specimen in London. 
Italian; magnificent, yet somewhat heavy, and base- 
Groc(^Corinthian, distyle in antis. [ment poor. 

Gotliic ; handsome Louvre tower. 

Total height, including statue, 137 ft. 9 in. 

Greco-Italian, with pendentive domes. 

Choice specimen of the best Italian styles particularly the 
design of garden front; 

Gothic; handsome spire. 

Modernized Gothic. 

Grecian ; total extent of front 458 feet.' 

One of hia chastest productions. Style, Italian. 

Style Tudor, white brick and atone ; central tower of risk 
design. 

Style Elizabethan, red hnek and stone. 

Italianized Grecian. ^ 

Style a modified Italian ; bas-relief panms. 

A Grecian Doric propylmum oh an imposing scale.* 

Style modified Italian ; singular })ut ploasing. 

Style Italian ; interior rich and tasteful. 

Italian, 
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Diviiionf.^The City of London is divided, for eoclesiasti- 
eal olijects and for the management of the poor, into 98 
parishes within the walls, and 11 without the walls. For 
municipal purposes the City is divided into 26 wards, each 
of which is in some respects a separate community. Tho 
alderman and common^couiicilmen, who are chosen to re> 
present the ward (as hereafter explained) in the City parlia- 
ment, form likewise a ward council, and they have the control 
of many of its local affairs. In most of the wards there afe 
subdivisions into precincts, chiefly for the purposes of elec- 
tions. llie division into wards appears to have been made 
without re^rcl to the parochial divisions, as the different 
wards consist of divisions of parishes as often as they are 
conterminous with them. An inquest jury is chosen annu- 
ally in each ward, whose office it is to make presentments 
of nuisances and returns of non-freemen, and to perform 
such other duties as are within the province of a Icct jury. 

The comparative wealth and importance of each of the 
26 wards may be estimated fram the following statement 
the amount of rental assessed in each for local purposes In 
1771, 1801, 1831, and 1838 respectively:— 


WARDS. 




Amtuittt of Rental. 





1771- 

1801. 

1831, 

1838. 

]. Aldernnle. Within oiu) Without 

£. 

16,001 

£, 

17.827 

£ 

28,860 

£ 

33,297 

42,5^ 

6.819 

£!. AldguU) 


• 

2],0fl2 

26.467 

40.044 

3. HnDNluhiiw • • 


« 

4,a&d 

6,740 

19,760 

4. Hillioirstfato . 



16,463 

14,568 

19,154 

6, BiohouKgutR. Within and Wiilunit 

84,472 

87,041 

63,988 

6. Ureul Struet . • 


e 

10,041 

11.788 

17,842 

7. UridK« . . • 


« 

10.290 

10,179 

z\,m 

15,847 

19,036 

k Hroad Stniet . • 


% 

97,992 

8,444 

47,408 

31,903 

9. C'uidlewiclc • • 


• 

8,4il4 

19.807 

11,958 

15.067 

38.311 

10. Castle Bay nurd • 


• 

15.65B 

30,114 

11. Choup . • . 



16,410 

18,994 

23,488 

87,733 

94,785 

)2. Cohiiuun Street 



14,282 

13,951 

34,043 

13. (^onlwainert . . 



8,847 

9,288 

11,729 

23.529 

IJ ,603 

14. Cuiiihill . 

15 CrippleffHte Within • 



12.107 

11.811 

6,551 

• 

• 

16,800 

18,378 

17,284 

529,089 

83,308 

16. Cripplegutc Without 

• 

• 

21,834 

30,617 

13,938 

3.5,691 

17. Uuwjfatc • . • 

ik FaiTlu$<iion Within • 

• 

• 

10.144 

12,156 

14,897 

» 

« 

28,172 

35,573 

57,551 

55,794 

19> Farriiiii^n Without 



72.702 

77.368 

115,013 

103.614 

20 l.anKljouru , • 



23,668 

; 25,40.3 
6,9/6 

38.6.19 

40,356 

21. Lime Sheet . •• 



8,128 

12,446 

12,750 

92. PortMoken . • 



li),051 

18.g^ 

' 34,897 

33,060 

23. Qiieculiithe • . 



8,182 

13,824 

13.709 

24. Tower . « • 

• 


17,480 

27, *807 

41.200 

37.437 

14,480 

25. Vintry ... 

e 

• 

H,546 

9.842 

15,042 

26. Wulbrook 

e 

e 

9,301 

lt.072 

15,298 

17,421 


Total 

• 

437,701 

I07.372 


786,790 


The corporation of London consists of the whole body of 
the citizens or foeemon, under the style of * Mayor, Com- 
monalty, and Citizens,' viz. : — 

Lord-mayor .... 1 

Aldermen, in addition to the Lord-mayor 25 

Cominon-councilmen , • , 24C 

266 

OJicer^ of the Corporaiion. 

The Sheriffs, who arc jointly sheriff of Middlesex. 
Recorder. 

Town-clerk. 

Com m on -sergean t. 

Judge of the Sheriffs' Court and Assistant Judge of the 
Central Criminal Court. 

The four Common Pleaders. 

The two Secondaries. 

The two Under-sheriffs. 

Comptroller of the Chamber. 

Remembrancer. ^ 

Solicitor and Clerk Comptroller of the Bridge Bouse. 
Coroner for London and Southwark. 

Clerk of the Peace. 

Bailiff of Southwark. 

The four Attorneys of the Mayor’s Court. 

Tho four Auditors of the City and Bridge House Accounts. 
Clerk of the Chamber* 

The two Bridge-masters Wardens. 

The three Esquires, and other officers of the lord-mayor's 
household. 

The four Harbour-masters, and other officers connected 
with the port of London and mooring-chain services. 
The Clerks and Assistant Clerks to ffie lord-mayor and 
sitting magiatmtes in London and Southwark. 


The Keepers, Ordinary and Chaplains, and Surgeons of 
the several Prisons of the city. 

The Superintengant of Police, the City Marshals, and 
other officers connected w^ith the police of the city, 
and sundry officers employed in the civil government 
of the corporation, collection of its revenue, the 
markets, &c. 

The lord-mayor is elected on tho 2Dth September in each 
year, from among those aldermen who have served tho 
office of sheriff. Two such aldermen are nominated by 
the liverymen in common-hall, and of those two, one is 
selected, usually the senior alderman, by the court of aider- 
men. He enters upon the duties of his office on the 9th 
November following : if he refuses to servo, he must pay a 
fine of a 1600/. The lord-mayor elect must be presented 
to the lord chancellor, who signifies the assent of the crown 
to his election. He must also be presented, on the day on 
which ho enters on his office, to the barons of the exchequer, 
when be takes the oath of office. The salary and allowances 
paid to him from the city funds during his year of office 
amount to 6422^. 85. 4c/., in addition to which be receives 
sums fh>m various sources which raise the official income to 
about 7900/. The expenses, chiefly arising from a sump- 
tuous hospitality, usually exceed the income hy about 4000/. 
He resides during the year of office in the Mansion-house, 
which is handsomely fiimislied, and provided with plate 
and jewelled ornaments said to be worth from 20,000/. to 
30,000/. Tlie functions of the lord-mayor arc multifarious. 
A great part of his time is occupied by magisterial duties. 
He presides over the courts of aldermen, common- council, and 
common-ball. He is conservator of the Thames, and bolds 
eight couits during the year of office, two for each of the 
counties of Middlcsox. Surrey, Essex, and Kent, * to enquire 
into all offences to the destruction of the fish, nuisances upon 
and impediments of the common passage of the Thames and 
Medway.' Ho presides as judge in tho Court of Hustings, 
the supreme court of record m London, which court is gene- 
rally held once a week, whence it is frequently resorted to 
for obtaining judgments in cases (as of outlawry) where ex- 
pedition is required. He is first commissioner of the 
Central Criminal Court, and usually opens the sessions 
in nerson. He is a justice of ^aol delivery for Newgate, 
and is named in every commisj«io!i for that purpose. He 
usually opens the London session in person. Ho also 
opens and presides at the sessions in Southwark. He is 
escheator in London and Southwark. He is also admiral 
of the port of London, and is at tho head of the lieutenancy 
of the city of Ijondun. He is properly clerk of tho markets 
and gauger for the city. On the demise of the crown ho is 
always summoned to attend tho privy-council which de- 
clares allegiance to the successor. At the coronation, tho 
lord-mayor acts as chief butler, and receives for his fee a 
gold cup. 

The aldermen ore elected for life, at mootings of.the ward, 
called a wardmote, which must take place within 14da)s 
after each vacancy shall occur. Tlie electors are such house- 
holders of the ward as are freemen of the city and pay 
local taxes to the amount of 30 j. per annum. A person 
refusing to serve the office when elected may bo flneef 600/., 
but is excused on swearing that he is not worth 30,000/. 
With the exception of tho alderman of the Ward of the 
Bridge (always tho senior alderman, and who has no 
local duties to perform), every alderman appoints a de- 
puty from among tho common-councilmen of the ward. 
Every alderman is a justice of tho peace for the city of 
London, and one of them attends, by a rotation among tho 
body, for a week at one time in the justice-room at tho 
Guildhall, for the transaction of magisterial business. In 
cases where two magistrates axe ri^uired to determine any 
case at the Mansion-house, this sitting alderman proceeds 
there, and joins the lord-mayor for tho purpose. 

Tho common-councilmen are elected annually on St. 
Tliomas's day, at a wardmote, the electors being the same as 
in the clcctionsof aldermen. The number elected varies in 
the different wards, but not in proportion to their extent and 
presumed imTOrtauce, the smallest number in any ward being 
4, and the greatest 1 7. Any qualified freeman householder, 
when elected, would be subject to fine and disfranchisement 
for not sexiring, but such cases seldom or never occur. The 
common-cobncilmen do not meet in any court exclusively 
their mih, their sittings being always under the prosidence 
of the lord-mayo| and, attended of ri^ht by the aldermen. 
The title of the court of |ommott-oouncil is ‘ the Lord myor, 
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Aldermen, and Commons of the c ity of London in Common 
Council assembled*’ To CAinstitute a court thcKte must bo 
present the lord-mayor or some aldcrman« his locum tenons, 
two other aldonnen at least, and as many common council- 
men as, with the lord-mayor and aldermen present, shall 
make up the number of 40. The senior law-officers of the 
city have seats in the court, but have no vote, and do not 
apeak unless called upon to do so. Of lato years tlie public 
have been allowed to attend, but must be excluded upon 
the' motion of any member of the court. There are usually 
about 12 ordinary meetings of the court in the year. The 
lord inayor may at any time call the members together, and 
on a re(iuisitioii from a moderaltJ number of members he 
seldom fails to do so. This court has now unlimited power 
of applying the funds of llie corporation, and full legislative 
authority in all municipal matters, where not restrained 
by statute. The members of the court are soA^erally noini- 
ininatcd inombers of various committees, and thus perform 
various executive functions. The common seal of the city 
cannot bo applied to any instrument but by order of the 
court of common-council, which thus reserves power over 
the disposition of the landed property belonging to the 
corporation. 

The two sheriifs are chosen annually by such of the free- 
men as are liverymen of some one of the city companies. 
Every alderman who has not served the office is put 
in nomination as a matter of course. The lord-mayor, 
between the Jat of April and the 14t}i June, may put in no- 
mination any number of freemen not exceeding nine. Any 
person thus nominated remains on the list until be is 
elected or has paid the fine of 400/. and 20 marks for not 
serving the office ; and on the day of election. Midsummer- 
day, any two ulectors may put any freeman in nomination. 
No person is liable to serve the office twice. 

The sherills attend the lord-mayor on state occasions and 
at every court of aldermen. They present the petitions of the 
court of aldermen or common-council to the House of Com- 
mons at the bar of the House. In the cases of addresses to the 
crow'll they attend at court for the purpose of learning when 
the address will be received. They attend the common-hall at 
elections to take the votes. They are the returning officers 
of the luomhers of the Hou.«to of Commons for the city of 
London and the county of Middlesex. Either the sheriffi» 
or the under-sheritF of MiiLUesex attend at the execution of 
capital sentences within the city. They have the superin- 
tendence of prisons within the city, and present reports con- 
ccnmig their stale at every court of aldonnen. The sheriffs 
rcceho between them a payment from the city of 737/. 6t. 8(/., 
and they have a fow incidental emoluments which one year 
with another raise the income to lOOU/. for the two. On 
the other hand, the state which they are expected to main- 
tain and the cntoituinment of the judges and aldermen 
wlio attend the Central Criminal Coiirl at the Old Bailey 
s'libicct lliem to very heavy expenses, amounting for each 
shenff to about 2000/. beyond the receipts. The shrievalty 
being vested in the citizens of London, some of its most im- 
portant duties arc assigned to the judge of the sheriffs’ court, 
and the secondaries, who are elected by the common -council. 

Tlie recorder is elected for life by the court of aldermen. 
He must bp a freeman, but the grant of freedom may im- 
mediately precede the election. The recorder has always been 
chosen Irom among barristers. The dutie,s of recorder are 
those of an advocate and adviser of the corporation. He is 
advised with on all cases relating to the affairs of the city, 
and holds a brief for tho corporation in all cases, except in 
the courts whore he himself presides. When the city is bearcl 
hy council boforo either House of Parliament, the recorder 
argues tlie case. He is by charter a justice of tlie peace and 
commissioner of tlie Central Criminal Court, and a justicj© 
of the peace in Southwark. The recorder attends the lord- 
mayor on all important occasions of state, ceremony. He 
sits wdth the judges of the court of hustings to direct them 
in points of law and to give juej^ent- 'fhe recorder acts 
as one of the judges at the twelve sessions holden annually 
in tho Old Builoy,' and at the eonolimon of each pirepares a 
rop(jrt of the case of every capital oemviet for the eontsidera- 
lion of the privy-council, and he afterwards atteads to take 
the pleasure of tlie Queen thereupoiiu He isaues warrants 
for the reprieve or execution of the erimmufe cases 
have been reported. The annual salary of rbeTOCorder is 
:)00t)/.. in addition lo which bo receives the ordljaiucy foes on 
all cases and briefs w bieh Some to him fro]^ ||^ eorpera- 
and some other triAmg emoluments. ' ^ 


Tlie common-sergeant; who has always been a barrister, 
is elected by the common-counoil on tlie nomination of some 
member or the court. His duties a^o to preside daily in 
one of the courts of the Old Bailey during the sessions for 
London and Middlesex, for which purpose he is alwavs 
named in the commission ; he attends sll meetings of the 
livery in eommon-baU; he attends all courts of aider- 
men and of eommcm-OounOil unless otherwise engaged in 
behalf of the corperat^h ; he also attends the lord-mayor 
on all public oocastons ; hewdyiiesnn all law oases relating to 
the corporatlotif and acts as i^neel fhr the city in the courts 
in Westminster Hall. His sala^ is 1500/. per annum, in 
addition to whicH be receives fhes with all eases and briefs 
sent to him on behalf of the city, and has some other small 
emoluments. 

Tho town-clerk is appointed by the common-oouncil, and 
holds his office by a grant under the oommen-Seal daring 
the pleasure of the court. He is the clerk of all courts 
holden before the lord-mayor and alddttnen ; of tho 
mayor’s court, of tho court of hustings, of the oourts of 
common-council and of oommon^hallf and of the sessions 
for conservation of the waters of the Thames and Med way. 
Ilis duties are exceedingly various ; they are such as are 
incident to the office of a secretary or lown-clcrk of a cor- 
]>oration, and need not bo boro detailed. In one year 
(1833) this officer attended 75 commUtees of aldermen and 
502 committees pf the common-council, in addition to his 
other duties. His emoluments consist of fees on li^ncos, 
on leases, and on admissions to freedom or 
offices, estimated at 700/. per annum &r himself, aia 100/. 
for his clerks : besides these fees he has a salarjf of 1300/ 
per annum,, and an allowance of 1500/. |ier anjilllh for the 
cxpen.908 of his office. He r^ides in apatttments at die 
Guildhall, free of rent and taxes. 

It is not necessary lo enter upon any oetail of the nature 
of other offices held under the corporation. Thcit duties 
will generally be sufficiently indicated by tbeir designations 

In the C'ty of London there are 89 companies or guilds, 
eight of which are practically exiinct; and bne other, 
that of parish clerks, is not couneclcd wilh. the muni- 
cipal institutions of the city. Except in cases where the 
honorary freedum of the City is presented by a formal vote 
of the corporation, no person could, until recently, become a 
freeman who had not been admitted into one of these com 
panics ; but when by birth, apprenticeship, purchase, or gift, 
a person has become a member of a company, he has ( by 
virtue of an existing bye-law) an inchoate right to the freedom 
of the corporation, and is admitted on proving his qualillra- 
lion and on payment of certain fees. Within the last few 
years how'ever the anlient practice has been resumed of 
admitting to tho freedom all resident householders who may 
apply, by vote of common-council, without being members 
of any compan> . Most of the companies possess what is 
called a livery, that is, a part of their body, under the name 
of liverymen, if they bu freemen of the corporation, enjoy 
privileges Avhich other freemen do not ])os8ess: such as vot- 
ing for mayor, sheriffs, rdiaiuberluiu, 5&c., a right limited to 
them exclusively by an act of Geo, 11. The following list 
exhibits tho nimes of the companies, stated in their order of 
precedence. The first twelve are called the Twelve Great 
Companies. The names in Italics arc those of extinct com- 
panies : — 


1. Mercers 

2. Grocers 
3 Drapers 

4. Fishmongers 

5. Goldsroitns 

6. Skinners 

7. Merchant Tailors 

8. Haberdashers 

9. Salters 

10 . Ironmongers 

11. Vintners 

12. Cloth'^workers 

13. Dyers 

14. Brewers 

15. Leather^sellers 

16. Pewterers 

17. Biu'bers 
18* Cuilers 
19. Bakers 

2Qi Wax-chaitdlers 


21. Tallow-chandlers 

22. Armourers and Braziers 

23. Girdlers 

24. Butchers 

25. Saddlers 

26. Carpenters 

27. Cordwainers 

28. Painter-stainers 

29. Curriers 

30. Masons 
3h Plumbers 

32. Innholders 

33. Founders 

34. Poulterers 

35. Cooks 

36. Coopers 

37. Brksklayers 

38. Bowyers 

39. Fletchers 

40* Blacksmiths 
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41. Joiiierg 

42. Weavers 

43. Woolmen 

44. Soriviners 

45. Fruiterers 

46. Plasterers 

47. Statlotiors 

48. Bro&rohi 

49. UplK>ld6ra 

50 . Miiaioians 

51. Turners 

52. Baaket-makers 

53. Glaziers 

54. Horners 

55. Farriers 
5ii. Paviers 

57. Loriners 

58. Apothecaries 

59. Shipwrights 

60. Spectacle^makers 

61. Clock*makers 

62. Glovers 

63. Comb-makers 
61. Felt-makers 

65 Frame-work kniMers 


66, Bilk^tkrowers 

67« Siikimn 

68 . 

69. Naaitte^makers 

70. OatNieners 

71. Soap-makttTM 

72. Tin-plate workers. 

73. Wheelwrights 

74. Distillers 

75. Hat-band^makert 

76. Patten-makers 

77. Glass-sellers 

78. Tobaeco-pipe-makers 
79« Coadi and harness 

makers 

60. Gun-makers 

81. Wire-drawers 

82. Long howstring-mahers 

83. Playing-card-makers 

84. Fan-makers 

85. Woodmongers 

86. Starch-makers 

87. Fishenmn 

88. Parish Clerjaa 

89. Carmen 


No company on the foregoing list, with the exception of 
the Cannon, is now exclusively composed of persons from 
whom It takes its name. Tho greater part of the Apothe- 
caries' company arc in some way connected with the sale of 
drugs or the practice of medicine ; oiid the greater part of 
t}m Stationers' company in tho trade connected with the 
sale of books. The livery was in funner times granted 
only to tho more wealthy citisons. An order of the 
court of aldermen, passed in 1697, directs that * no person 
should bo allowed to take upon himstdf the clothing 
(or livery) of any of the twelve companies,* those which 
stand at the head of the foregoing list, * unless he have 
an estate of 1000/.; nor of the inlbrior cojnpunics unless 
he have an estate of 500/.’ In more modern times not 
only has this restriction been relaxed, but it has frequently 
been made imperative upon many freemen of the City to 
take up their livery in one of tho companies. The terms 
of admission vary with regard to diilurent companies; but, 
with some few exceptions, it is open to any freeman to take 
up the livery of any company upon payment of its regular 
fees or Ones. When the freedom is claimed on the ground 
of patrimony or servitude, the fines are usually limited to a 
few pounds ; in other cases they vary from a few pounds to 
200 guineas. These trading companies may be divided into 
three classes;— 

1. Those which exorcise an cfTicient control over their 
trade, in which class there are now only two companies, tho 
Goldsmiths and the Apothecaries. 

2. Those which have power to search for dafectivo wares, 
or to prove or mark the article, or to c.\ooute any legislative 
onaotuient passed for regulating the trade. In this class 
there ore now, only the Apothecaries^ Stationers, Gun- 
makers, and Founders, which last has the privilege of testing 
and marking weights. 

3. Thoso into which persons carrying on certain occupa- 
tions in the City are compelled to ontor, which class includes 
all not enumerated in the first and socond class. 

The management of the affairs of these companies is en- 
trusted to certain senior members of the livery, who form 
what is commonly called * Tlie Court of Assistants,* and 
which usually consists of a master, a senior warden, a junior 
warden, and of an indefinite number of assistants, who suc- 
ceed in due rotation to the higher offices of the court. Many 
of the companies possess extensive estates and other property, 
which is applied in part to the relief of decayed members 
of their own body and their fhmiUos, and in part to more 
general objects of charity. Many of them are also trustees 
of lands and money, which have been appropriated by the 
donors to specific eliaritable obieots^ and, among such objects, 
to education. These eompanies are however no part of the 
corporation of London^ but have many of Uiem their own 
charters of incorporation. 

The City returns four members to UinHouse of Commons. 
The right of eleotion is in the freemen, being liverymen, 
and the inhabitant houMiolders occupying dwellings of 10/. 
yearly value. The nundiem of eleetors registered m these 
two olaiies in 1836 and 1837 were as fbllows;^^. 


Number of householders 

1B3C. 

16»322 

MS7.'' 

10,073 

Freem^i being liverymen 

9»134 

9,005 

Together 

19,456. 

19,678 


It is probable that some of the above are registered in 
their double capacity, and thus swell the apparent number 
of electors. The number that polled at tho general election 
(on which occasion the some individual can appear in one 
character only) of 1837, which was Severely contested, was— 

HousehoUlors 5,709 

Fromecn, being livervmeu . . 6,778 

11,577 

Pi^odfiction , — That London is not commonly consi- 
dered as a inunufiicturing town is owing to the more im- 
portant aspects under which it presents itself, and not 
because of the absence of manufacturing industry. Manu- 
factures of almost every kind are in fact carried on in tho 
metropolis, and upon a scale of grc.it magnitude ; tho best 
workmen in almost every branch of band {craft being certain 
of finding employment’ in liombm at Ibo bigbesl rate of 
wages. London was for a long liinu the only seat of the 
English broad silk manufuciure, which is still carried on as 
extensively as formerly, and perhaps to a gi-cater extent 
than ever, although Manchoster, Marclcsfield, and other 
towns have now bocomo rivals in tliat branch of industry 
Linen, woollen, and cotton fabrics arc not made in or about 
Jjondon. 

The largest breweries, distilleries, and sugar-refineries in 
the kingdom are in tho metropolis. The maniifacturo of 
metals in almost every branch is carried on to a vast extent. 
It is true that a great part of the hardware and cullcry 
reauired for common purposes is made at Birmingbani 
and Shefllold, which likewise supply the greater pari of 
those articles required for ex]rorlalion, because of tlie lower 
prices at which they can be there produced ; but wbcu 
taste or fashion is to be considered, and superiority of qua- 
lity is desired, tho London workmen are commt>nly em- 
ployed. Almost every kind of marln’ntMT, from the smallest 
wheels required by the watch-maker to’ tlie most pouerful 
steam-engines, are made in London. The making gold 
and silver articles, of optical and surgical and other instru'' 
ments, tools of the best quality, and musical instruments, 
gives employment to numerous bauds. ?5liip-buildhig. with 
all its accessaries, rope-makers, mast-makers, block-makers, 
anchor-smiths, &c., has always been actively prosecuted. 
There are also numerous chemical works on a large scale, 
tanneries, soap -manufactories, potteries, and dyo-hou.scs. 
Male and female clothing of all descriptions is made, not 
merely for the use of the inhabitants of the metropolis, but 
for the supply of wealthy persons in various pari^» of the 
kingdom, and even in the British colonies. The metropolis 
is also the great workshop of literatiufi, science, and the 
arts. Tho number of hooks ]»rjnterl and published in all 
other pasts of England is small in conipanson with wliut is 
produced in London. The number of men employed us 
compositors in London is estimated at 2000 ; tbert? are ais-o 
500 apprentices, and 1000 pressmen, in iidditioii to tho.o 
who superintend the working of the groat print ing-maehiiicA, 
and whose number has not been ascertained. In the ex- 
tent to which it has now reached, tlio mechanical purl of 
the labour of producing books and periodical publications 
in XiOndon may well be considered a manufacture. It has 
been computed by a bookseller long conversant with one 
great branch of publication— that of periodical works — that 
the number of such works sold on tho last day of every 
month in London amounts to half a million of copies, oc- 
casioning an expenditure on the part of tho public ctf 
25,000/. ; and that the number of parcels containing perio- 
dicals dospatchod into the country in various directions on 
that day is 2000. This estimate does not include weekly pub- 
lications (not newspapers), about fifty in number, of which 
about ten millions of copies are sold in tho course of tho 
year. Of newspapers there are eleven published daily, six 
in the morning and five in the evening. I'here are besides 
twenty-foin;^^ weekly newspapers, and thirty- eight which 
appear at other intervals of time, some thi-ee times and 
some twice a week ; others on altoniate weeks, and one or 
two monthly. Tho nuni^r of newspaper st«n)p.s d 
for liondou publications 15lh Scptcmlujr, 1 $.);», u*;d 

15th Marcbi 1838^ was— 
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In the year ending 15 tb of September, 1636 « 19,241,640 
15th ,• 1837 . 29,172,797 

six months ending 1 5th March, 1 838 . 14,438,356 
The number of newspapers despatched from the General 
Post-Offieo in London in each of the three years ending 
3l5t of October, 1835-6-7, vas as follows;— 


Seat ftom the TnUbd-Offiee 
„ Foref 

« Ship* 


Foreten-bfliee 
ip^Letter OiRoe 


1835. 

14,066.406 
156.989 
' 53.535 

14 . 880,890 

a:M.756 


12.91^8 
2314)19 
'' 66.159 

18.2U4I56 

242.630 


1837. 

194)46.411 

427516 

H7.537 

19.661.464 

367.942 


Sent tluroixgU the TVopenuy^^bst 

Total 14.515,646 13.454,485 19.929,406 

The increase in the number of stamps and in the trans- 
mission by post during the last year above given, doubtless 
arises from the reduction of the stamp-duty to which news- 
papers were liable. 

Consutnpiion.’— It is not possible to state with any pre- 
tensions to accuracy the amount of consumption in Lonaon, 
of any except a very few articles of general use. A con- 
siderable part of the foreign and colonial merchandise that 
passes every year through the custom-house of tho port is 
forwarded into tho interior of the country, and the same 
remark applies, though in a less degree, to the produce of 
London breweries, distilleries, tanneries, &c. A tolerably 
good test of the consumption of butchers* meat was formerly 
supplicxl by the returns of sheep and cattle sold in Smith- 
dold market, although this would at all times be somewhat 
below the actual amount, because of the number of animals 
sold to butchers by tho drovers on their road to the market ; 
but of late years, since the improvement of turnpike-roads, 
and tho consequent acceleration of travelling, and more 
especially since the adoption of stoam-navigation, a great 
and continually increasing quantity of cattle and slaugh- 
tered meat is brought for sale to London, of which no ac- 
count is taken. During all the colder months of the year, 
from October to April, almost every steam-vessel employed 
in the oousting-trade to London brings a sup^y to its 
markets. Oxen, sheep, and swine slaughtered on Saturday 
in Edinburgh are by this means brought and exposed to 
sale on the following Monday, and this branch of business 
is now followed with activity and regularity from almost 
every port of the kingdom within 500 miles of the metro- 
polis, which has with it a constant steam communication. 
Live cuttle, sheep, and pigs are brought by the same means 
during the summer mouths, and in considerablo numbers. 
With this explanation the following table is oUered, showing 
the average number of sheep and cattle sold in Smithfieid 
market in each quinquennial period from 1730 to 1770, and 
the actual numbers so sold in each of the yeai*s from 18;20 
to 1838:— 


1710 to 1735 

Slioop. 

• 568,060 

CoUle. 

. 93,651 

1735 

1740 

. 599,466 

. 97,548 

1740 

1745 

• 531,134 

85,892 

1745 

1750 

. 655,516 

. 80,876 

1750 

1755 

680,618 

. 80,843 

1735 

1760 

. 616,750 

• 91,699 

1760 

1765 

035,247 

. 86,555 

. 84,244 

1765 

1770 

. 632,8-12 

1820 

• 

Siicep. 

’ 947,990 

Cattle. 

132,933 

1821 

« 

1,107,230 

129,125 

1822 


1,340,160 

142,043 

1823 


1.264,9i0 

149,552 

1824 

■ 

1.1!31),720 

163,615 

1825 

e 

1,1.10,110 

156,985 

2826 

• 

1,!J70,51U 

143,460 

1827 

a 

1,330,100 

138.363 

1828 

• 

1,288,400 

147,968 

1829 

m 

1,240,300- 

158,313 


4 

1,287,070 

159,907 

1831 

• 

1,189,010 

148,168 

1832 

• 

1,207,180 

15M40 

1833 

e 

1,167,820 

152,093 

1834 

e 

1.237,160 

H%m 

:835 

• 

1,301,940 

170^325 

18.36 

• 

1,219,510 

^ Je4,»i 
. 172,435 

1837 


1,329,010 

1838 


^,403,400 

183,a0« 


1320 to 1838 contains the only information that can be 
given concerning the consumption of bread in Ae metro* 
nolis, but must not be taken as an aocurato test of that iket. 
in ordinary seasons the great bulk of these importations are 
retained for the use of the metropolis and surrounding district, 
but in addition, to the quantities thus recorded a deal of 

ttoiir is brought by landrcarriage flrom the acyoining counties 
which does mt pass Arough tm boo^s of the custom-house, 
mar of ihe clerks of the mifprkets;- and on the otbe^ hand, in 
seasons of scarcity, when grahl is brought from abroad, much 
that figures in the returns of the ^rt is afterwards transmitted 
to oAer parts of the country^ Jn order to render tho fol- 
lowing figures as useful as possible ju a comparative point 
of view, notice is added obaraoteristic of each season, 

rending 


1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 
1827 
1R9S 
1889 

1830 

1831 
1882 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 
1H»7 


Wheat 

Quiotera, 

64Ur71 

486.494 

554.351 


334.S 
630.961 

m 

423.102 

,1,342.746 

873.488 

908,517 

696^902 

459,292 

457,446 

4^748 

465.3^ 

525.407 


.Flow. 

Sanfca and Uaneli. 

464.890 • 

' 442m . 

460/195 . 

509/00 
457/»l 
540,963 • 

482.266 • 

460.689 • 

m:m * 

484.7^ • 

476,746 
627,003. 
542.813 
400.666 
442.152 

515.006 


Nature Of Ilarveat. 

an average. * 

^ot an average. 
^Average, 
nelow an average. 
Average. 


Average. 

Not qiute on average. 

FnU average. ; 


1 

^Above an average; 
} Below an average. 


The following statement of the quantity of coals brought 
to London in each year, from 1825, will show thecoiisump* 
tion of that article with tolerable kcouracy. Of late years 
the greater amount of gas-lighting, the increasing number 
of steam-engines employed for manufiicturing purposes, and 
still more tho supplying of steam-vossels, occasion an in- 
creased consumption beyond the quantity used in families ; 
but these circumstances cannot very materially affect the 
gonorul result. 



Tone* 


- Tons. 

IB25 

1.856.006 

im 

2,139.(178 

1826 

2.040,291 

im 

2,010,4(»9 

18S7 


1834 

8.078A85 

1S2S 

1.960.559 

18;i5 

2.298,812 

1829 

2.018/»75 

18:)6 

2,398;J52 

1830 

24)79.276 

1837 

2,626,997 

1831 

S.0i5/»2 ¥ 

1838 

2.581.085 


The consumption of coals in London, in 1 744, was 596, 1 92 
tons, and in 1795 had reached 1,163,100 tons. 

The inhabitants of London draw nearly the whole of their 
supply of water, fur manufacturing and household purposes, 
from tho Thames and what is called the New River, 
[Hxrtvordshirb, p. J79.] Tho daily consumption is 
stated by tho directors of tho principal companies (eight in 
number) by which it is distributed, to amount to 20,829,555 
imperial pllons. Of tins quantity, tho north-western dis- 
trict receives 9,000,727 gallons, the north-eastern 7,694,828 
gallons, and the district on the souA side of the Thames 
4,134*000 gallons. The inhabitants of tho northern suburb 
arc partly supplied by a ninth company, from ponds at 
Hampstead and Highgate. The six companies which draw 
their supply from tlio Thames have largo reservoirs, into 
which the water is pumped by powerful engines, and allowed 
to remain sufficiently long for the subsidence of the grosser 
impurities. Besides these sources of supply, London has 
the advantage of possessing, in many parts, springs of pecu- 
liarly fine winter ; and there is little aoubt that the compa- 
rative state of healthiness enjoyed by the inhabitants must 
be in a great measure attributed to the abundant supply of 
water and the excellent drainage. 

The consumption of tho metropolis, in regard to some 
principal artidtes which are under the management of tho 
excise, may be stated with tolerable accuracy. The follow- 
ing statement gives tho number of bushels of malt used by 
tho London brewers, and Uie quantities of British and 
foreign spirits, tobacco, and snuf( which have been sent out 
with permits by the dealers or manufacturers, Ar consump« 
tion, m different years since 1827 


Alio iviiiuwiiig BiuioiiMsiii oi iue quaiiiuy oi wiieai ana 
flour brought into the port of l^ondon jjyi each yeitr from 


? 

Ymh 

1897 ' 

im 

im 

1335 
1 W7 


MaltnMNl 
in Brewing. 
BnalteU. 
3.964A49 
ai7A046 
4mm 


Foreign 

Spirit. 


Sent out ofStpokSA Otnaamption. 


IMBm 

1,485.953 

1.^1.267 

1,420.696 

WW 


British 

S{»irite. 

Onions. 

4mm 

5mi45 

6.218818 

6/l4l..^l 

6,364*388 



1.086.492 

),U1.723 
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Some abatement from the above quantities, but m what 
proportion cannot be atated, must b^r made before we can 
ascertain thd actual consumption metropolis, because 
inonj’ persons who reside beyond its prot^ure supplies 
from l^ndon tradesmen. 

UntiH comparatively a recent periodv the police 
of this metropolis was very defective, although the subjact 
had endued tile attention of the public, and had hOen in* 
vestigated by numerous committees of Uie House of Com- 
mon a at vat^S times during the lost fifty years. The * Trea- 
tise on the j^otiCe of the Metropolis.’ published by Mr. Col- 
quhoun in 1 707, revealed such dreadibl scenes of* dcpmviiy as 
powerfully engaged the public attention ; and to that work 
may in a great measure be attributed the reforms which 
have at length been introduced. Deplorable us was the state 
of the police when Mr. Colquboim’s work was published, it 
was not worse than it bad been for some centuries. As 
recently as the beginning of the eighteenth century it was 
highly dangerous to venture abroad, alone and unarmed, 
utter dark, except iu the most frequenred parts of the town ; 
and in 1728 a plan was formed for robbing the queen in St. 
Paul's Churchyard, as she i^turned from supper in the city 
to St. James’s; but the gang being engaged in robbing Sir 
(filbert lloaihcote, an alderman, on his return from the 
House of Commons, her majesty passed unmolested. Many 
fuels are recorded by Maitland and other historians, sliowing 
llic height to which open violence was earned in those days. 
Fielding, writing in 1751, says: ‘The great increase of rob- 
hcries within these few years is an evil which to me appears 
to deserve some attention. In fact, 1 make no doubt but 
that the streets of this town, and the rosuls leading to it, 
will shortly be impassable without the utmost hazard; nor 
uro we threateneu with seeing less dangerous gangs of 
rogues auioiig us than those which the Italians call the 
baiulitti. What indeed may not the public apprehend 
when they are informed, os an unquestionable. fact, that 
tliure are at this time a great gang of rogues, whoso number 
falls little short of u hundred, who are incorporated in one 
body, have officers and a treasury, and have reduced theft 
and robbery into a regular system? There are of this society 
men who appear in all disguises and mix in most com- | 
panics.’ Even so recently as the end of the last century | 
there wore many places in the metropolis where swormsof : 


the most desperate men openly oon|irreguted, in perfect ' 
security from tlie police, winch dared not disturb them. 
Among these places of resbrtwere some, the names of which 
have been handed down to us as infamous for the crimes 
which were perpetrated in them. Open violence is now 
fortunately at un end, and oven in the most lonely parts of 
the suburbs an efficient police ensures personal saVoty at all 
hours of the night. The vice which still exists is of a less 
obtrusive character, and crimes are now for the most part 
conllufd to depredations on properly. Society has been 
thus tending towards iinprovernont during the last forty or 
fifty year^i, but it is during the latter half of this period 
that Iheamoudmenthas been most apparent. The evidence 
given before a committee of the House of Oonimons, in 
ISIG, still detailed scenes and circumstances of villainy 
which are no longer to be witnessed. The establishment 
of the metropolitan police force, under an act of parliament 
in has been mainly instrumental in producing this 

improvement. The regulations for its management are 
calculated for the prevention rather than the puniulnnent 
of crime, it having been among the gravest charges made 
against the system which it superseded that men were 
nursed in crime until the length to which they proceeded 
produced the offer of rewards fbr their apprehension. 

The police force in under the management of two commis- 
sioners, who are in direct communication with the secretory 
of state for the home department ; under the commissioners 
are 17 superintendents, 70 inspectors, 342 sorgetints, and 2968 
constables. The district under tlicir care extends fhmi 
Brentford Br^ge on the west> to the river l«ea on the east, 
and from Hi^gate on, the iitorth, to Sireatham and Nor- 
wood on )he soiitti* mteludiug the city of London. The 
)>t>pu}ation of this distriet, at the census of 1831, was 
1,403,012 snulsi on^the rental of housea assessed for the . 
relief of the poor witliiu the same, in 1837, amounted to ' 
6.177,113/. per annum. Tlie constables and olficers must 
be men ^good idlaracter^ who can read and write, and who 
at the tim^ of Iheir appointment are not more than thu‘ty- 
fivc years of age. They wear a uniibnit ^ress, and are 
oltogetlier a fine and vespectable-lOaking body of mem tho I 
P. a. No. 866. ' 


whole district is parcelled out into seventeen divisions, to 
each of which one superintendent and an adequate num- 
ber of sergeants and constables are oppointed; and it is 
expected that each constable will exert himself to acquire 
a ef>mplcte personal knowledge of his district. The sy slum 
of responsibility throughout the force is perfect. The com^ 
missioners are answerable to the government for the due 
performance of their duties ; the superintendents are answer- 
able to the commissioners for their own conduct, and tluit 
of the sergeants and constables in their division ; and the 
sergeants are answerable to the superintendents fur the good 
conduct of the constables under their orders. The cuustu^ 
bles and officers are strictly forbidden to receive any pay- 
ments or gratuities from private persons. The expense 
attending this system is greater than that of the old nightly 
watch, for which it was substituted. The total expenditure, 
in the year 1837, amounted to 209,751/. 1U. 1 W. , and the 
charge for the former nightly watch, in the same districts, 
w'lis 137,288/. 18«. 6d. For this difference, 72,465/. 1.3^. 
the inhabitants have the benefit of an ofiiciont day police in 
exchange for an inefficient nightly watch, which was fre- 
quently entrusted to infirm old men. The ex|)ense charge- 
able on the parishes is limited to an assessment of oiglit- 
pcnco in the pound on the rental, and all beyond this is 
defrayed from the public purse. Three-fourths of the w hole 
expense are borne out of the parish rules, limited as above 
mentioned ; and the remaining one-tburth is ptiid by the 
Treasui^. The efficiency of the metropolitan police may in 
part be seen from the statement of the number of persons 
taken into custody by its constables, in each year siucc it 
came fairly into operation, and which w^ere : — 


18, 'n 


72^ 

';7^543 

hoiM 31 .3,'i3 V'ero Jnuils 

18.12 

, 

.. 32.€3€ 

i833 

* 

1J9.880 

1831 


W.26'3 

1«.77» 

1835 

, 

63.474 

.. t'l.TM 

1.2.728 

1836 


€3.384 

1837 

• 

64,416 

.. 21,426 


Tlie total number of persons charged with offences by the 
motroptditan police force in the year 1838 was 71,802, of 
whom 48,742 were accused of potty ofi*ences, and the re- 
maining 23,060 of crimes usually tried before u jury. Of 
these numliers 20,697 in the first class, and 14,820 in the 
second class, or about one-half, were discharged on a hearing 
by the magistiatcs, only 2951 were committed for trial, 
15,876 were discharged on payment of fines — chiefly cases of 
dnuiketmesSraiul the remainder were sentenced summarily 
by the magisUates to various short t>efiods of imprisonment. 
Among the persons committed for trial, 5 wore accused of 
murder, 16 of mauslaughler, and 88 of burglary and house- 
breaking : the others were chargi^d with larcenies, breaches 
of the peace, and other offences of inferior degree. 

seen that a large proportion of the persons in* 
cluu^in those numbers were taken into custody by reason 
of their being drunk, in which condition they hold ont 
temptation to dishonest persons, and require to bo pro- 
tected. 

It has been mentioned that this police force has no au- 
thority within the City, The day and the night police in 
the City were till lately eslublishetl on two systems wholly 
unconnected with each other. The day police was under tho 
control of a couuniitee of the court of aldermen, and its 
operations embraced the whole city without any reference 
to its division into wurds, while the duty of providing tin* 
nightly W’alch was left to the ward authorities, each ward 
suppoiiing an independent establishment of its own. Thu 
day and night police are now consolidated, and consist of— 

1 Superintendent. 

12 Inspectors. 

5t) Sergeants. 

438 Constables. 


It is organised as nearly as possible on the plan of the tno- 
tropolitan police, the City being divided for this purpose 
into 6 districts. There are besides, , connected with the 
business of the justice- rooms, four men specially called 
l>oHce officers, and, three men placed at the Maxision-heube 
and Guildhall : the whole of this force is directed by the 
superiutiendent. Its di&ties^ are confined to the north side 
of the Thames, South^jifik being under the metropolitan 
force. 

Voi. XIV.-R 
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There arf» further provided for preservio^ the peape of the 
inetropolis, nine police o<11cei$» ^ch of which has attached 
to it three magistrates. The offices are^ 

Bow Street, having attach^ to it • 10 officers. 

S ueeo Square, „ , 6 

arlborougli Street, „ ,7 

Murylobone, • 7 

Hatton Garden, „ *6 

Worship Street, „ •7 

Whitechapel, „ • ^ 

Union Hall, „ • 8 

fhamoB Phlice, ,» . 6 .. 

In addition to this there is a River Police attached to the 
Thames Police Office, and employing 22 Thames police 
surveyors and 70 river constables. The expense of these 
establisbnionts is 61,724/. 5jr. per annum. The horse- 
atrol was attached to the office in Bow Street until Octo- 
er, ] 835, when it was made part of the metropolitan police 
force ; it comprises a conductor, 4 inspectors, and 66 patrols. 
Their sphere of action is in the less frequented roads around 
the metropolis. Their respective beats and the hours of 
visiting different localities are continually being changed, 
according to the directions of the superintendents of police. 

The sessions of the peace for the city of London are 
holden eight times in the year. The judges are the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and recorder, any four of whom form a 
quorum, but the recorder is the acting judge. Before the 
Cbtublishment of the Central Criminal Court the juris- 
diction of the liondon sessions court extended to all kinds 
of felonies, but in practice all crimes (except treason) 
which wore capital by common law and all which have been 
called felonies by statute were tried at the Old Bailey 
sessions. The Central Criminal Court has twelve ses- 
sions in the year. This court was established * for the 
trial of offences committed in the city of London, the county 
of Middlesex, and those parts of the adjoining counties 
which lie witliin the parishes of Barking, East Ham, West 
Haul, Little Ilford, Low Layton, Walthamstow, Wanstead, 
St. Mary Woodford, and Chingford, in Essex ; Charlton, 
Lee, Lewisham, Greenwich, Woolwich, Eltham, Plumstead, 
Deptford, Kedbrook liberty, and Nottingham hamlet, in 
Kent ; Southwark, Battersea, Bermondsey, Camberwell, 
Cliristchurch, Clapham, Lambeth, St. Mary Newington, 
llotherhitbe, Stroatham, Barnes, Putney, Tooting, Gravoney, 
Wandsworth, Merton, Mortlake, Kew, Kichmond, and Wim- 
bledon, in Surrey.* This new criminal court was established 
in 1834, under the act 4 and 6 William IV., c. 36, and em- 
powers * the lord-mayor of London, the lord chancellor, the 
judges, the aldermen, recorder, and common-sergeant of 
London, and such others as his majesty may appoint, to be 
iudges of a court to bo called the Ontral Criminal Court* 
These judges or any two of them * may determine all such 
treasons, murders, felonies, and misdemeanors asm^tbe 
determined under any Commission of Oyer and Terminer for 
the city of London or county of Middlesex, or commission 
of gaol delivery to deliver the gaol of Newgate, at such 
times and places in the said city or suburbs tiiereof as by 
the said Commissioners shall be appointed.' The district 
thus described is to be considered as one county for all pur- 
poses under the act. The juries are summoned from lion- 
don, or from the counties, or from both indiscriminately. 
The sessions thus authorised are to be holden twelve times at 
least in every year. This court is further empowered to try 
persons for offences committed on the high seas and other 
places within the jurisdiction of the admiralty of England, 
for which separate sessions used formerly to bo held by the 
judges of the admiralty court. The great hulk of the cases 
brought before tho Central Criminal Court are larcenies, un- 
accompanied by violence. The frequency of the sessions 
is found to be a great improvement ; persons who may be 
wrongfully accused are release^ and the guilty are 

more quickly brought to justice. 

Pnsontt.— -There are nine prisons for the confincmont of 
offenders within the metropolis. Tliei^ are-— 

1. The Gaol of Newgate 1 

2. The Giltspur-Street Comptiw > in iheCil^ ef London 

3. The Bridewell Prison J ^ ; 

4. The New Prison, Clerkenwell, Middkse^k Oeunty Gaol 
5 The Coldbath-fields, County House of Ootyecrioil 
6. The Wastminsmirr^Clounty Bridewell 
f. The Horsemonl^ Lane, Surrey Ckiuiaty Gaii 
8. The Bofougli Compter 
p* The Peaiientiary at Mfibank, 


The Gaol of Newgate is under the control of the Cor- 
poration of London, apd is the principal prison wprqpriated 
to the reception pf persons brought before the Central Cri- 
minal Court. This prison has at various times been stig- 
matised nA one of the worst regulated in the kingdom, end 
although various reformations have been attbmpted, but 
little enectual goqd appears to have been thus accomplished- 
In the third Report of the lnspeo|m of Prisons, presented 
to Parliament in 1898, it is glinted * j^at this great metropo- 
litan prison, while it contihues in its present state, is a 
fruitful source Of deknoralisaiiOn, and a standing reproach 
on the character of the Corpomtion of the City of London.’ 
The more heinous classes of offivnders are placed in siparate 
cells which are not Warmed, hate no privies^ and are with- 
out stool or table, but in each of them is placed a Bible and 
Prayer Book. The numbers of persons confined in this 
prison in the course of the year ending Michaelmas, 1837, 
was 3349, of whom 802 were females. The greatest num- 
lier at anyone time in that year was 342, of whom 123 were 
females. The current expenses of the prison for the year 
amounted to 7786/. 16s. 10«/. 

The Giltspur-Street Compter is under the jurisdiction of 
the Lord Mayor and Ciourt of Aldermen. Prisoners of 
every denomination and character are crowded together in 
the wards, yards,* and sleeping cells of this prison without 
any possibility of classification, and, as we find it stated in 
the last Report of the Inspectors of Prisons, *Tbc Giltspur- 
Street Compter continues a wretched prison, with no 
efficient means of affording a salutary discipline. The 
prisoners are left together in large numbers in idleness and 
unrestrained communication during the whole 24 bom’s.* 
The number of prisoners confined’ there in the course of the 
year 1837 was 552 males and 130 females; the greatest 
number at any one time was 124 males and 48 females. 

The Bridewell prison is under tlie jurisdiction of the 
governors of Bridewell and Bethlehem Hospitals, and is 
used fbr the reception of persons summarily convicted by the 
lord mayor or sitting aldermen. The prisdners are for tho 
most part petty pilferers, misdemeanants, and vagrants: 
refractory apprentices brought before the aldermctt or 
chamberlain of London are also sent here to solitary con- 
finement for short periods. The prisoners wei’c fbrmerly 
employed, as a punishment, in bearing hemp, which occupa- 
tion has given place to the modern invention — tho treud- 
wheel. The inmates arc classified, and the silent si/stefn 
has been adopted. Tliere were* confined in this prison in 
the year ending Michaelmas, 1837, 770 males and 362 
females; the greatest number at any one time was 90 males 
and 29 femtdes. The current expenses in that year amounted 
to 1934/. 15«. \d, 

Tho new prison, Clerkenwell, is the gcheral roreiving 
prison of Middlesex for offenders committed, either for 
examination before the police magistrates, for trial at the 
sessions, for want of bail, and occasionally on summary con- 
viction. Some degree of classification has latterly been 
attempted, but as the limits of the prison oblige 30, 40, or 
more prisoners to remain together in a smalT room, this 
division must be more nominal than real; the attempt is 
indeed limited to marking divisions on the floor, within 
which certain classes are desired to remain. The number 
confined in the year ending Michaelmas, 1837, was 4263 
males and 2064 females, but the greatest number at any 
one time was 206 males and 109 females ; the expenses for 
the year amounted to 3763/. 10#. 2</. 

The Coldbath-fields County Bouse of Correction is 
under the jurisdiction of 14 visiting magistrates appointed 
at each quarter-sessions * four go out of office quarterly by 
rotation* This prison contains felons, misdemeanants, and 
pei-aOns committed under the designation of rogues and va- 
gabonds- It contains a tread-wheel. The prisoners are 
kept separate in classes iff the different wards, and the 
silent systeifi is strictly enforced. The diseipline U said by 
the prison insphcloni to he extremely good, lu the year 
ending Mkhaeimas, 1837, tliere were confindd 6626 males 
and 3126 females; the greatest number at any one time 
haring heeti 926 ffiries and 319 females; the expense to the 
county, exclusive of alterations and Impairs, was 13,466/ 
tie, dd., 

The Westminster County Bridewell in Tothill-fields is 
nndstr the jurisdiction of the magistrates for the City of 
Westminster. It k a modern budding, having been first 
occupied in 1884 : it cost upwards of 200,980/. The prison 
eputfuns 42 day-somw «tid 848 sleeping apartment^ tn nd** 
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diitott to 120 dark c^ls in the bai^mei^t. Tkn dwiftoation 
of prisoners is aocomplished to a great extent Prisoners 
who have been convicted are sul^egted to the siient syatein. 
There are two tread" wheels in the prison, ana two schools 
have been estabUsbed^ one for boys« the other for ^irls, 
under 17 years of Who are coniintltod to the prison. 
In tho year ending at i^itioha^taas. 1837, there were eou- 
fined 3085 males and 2439 fbmales; the greatest nuh|^r 
at any one tiWie was 438^ of whoto 159 were females- The 
current expenses of the prison were 5578f. 7s. 4(f. 

The Surrey County 0aph in Slorsemongar Iauo, South* 
wark,lis under the jiirisdlction of the sherifT, court of cjuar* 
tor-sessions, and 12 visiting m^istrates of the county of 
Surrey. , TI 1 & .{impn cohiain's, oebtdm as well as criminals 
of all degtoe^ Wmch lattof d^e liot ehjasifled, nor kept sepa- 
rate to any iisemi bs^teht Ifi the bbutse of the year, to 
klichaelm^ 1837* there were in. this prison U93 male and 
107 female debtors. Of other prisoners tho numbers Wore 
1901 males and 605 females ; the greatest number of these 
at any one time was 233 males and 62 females, together 
295. The expense in that year was 33iaA Os. 2d. 

The Borotiglf Compter, in Mill-lane, Tooley Street, is 
under tho jurisdiction of the lord-mayor and court of 
aldermen of London, and the higli-bailiff of Southwark. 
Tlie prisoners consist of debtors, of persons committed for 
trial for felonies and misdemeanors, and others tried faud 
sentenced to imprisonment, but not to hard labour; those 
prisoners who are sentenced to labour are sunt to the County 
House of Correction at Brixton. The defects in the disci- 
pline and management of this prison were strongly animad- 
verted on by a Committee of the House of Commons in 1829, 
and in their Report of 1838 the Inspectors of Prisons remark 
that * its general state is as deplorable at this moment' as it 
was then. In the year ending Michaelmas, 1837, there 
were confined 273 male and 32 female debtors; 688 males 
and 464 females accused of offences; the greatest number 
of these at any one time was 69, of whom 23 were females: 
tho expenses of live prison wore 878/. 19^. Sd. 

The Penitentiary at Milhank was established in 1820, 
and placed under the direction of the Secretary of State for 
the Homo Department. It is built upon tlie plan rocom- ; 
mended by the late Mr. Jeremy Benthain, which admits of 
tho most perfect classification and supervision : it cost nearly 
half a million of money, and is capable of containing 1100 
prisoners. The whole establishment is managed by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Secretary of State. Tho prisoners 
are in great part persons sentenced to transportation or to 
death, whose punishment has been commute to imprison- 
Tneiif, aiid it has no peculiar connexion with the police of 
tho metropolis. 

Lighting. — The whole of London is now well lighted 
with coal-gas. In 1694 it appears that the City was partially 
lighted with lamps. By the act passed in that year under 
which the Orphans* Fund was created, the sum of 600/. per 
annum was assigned towards that fund as * arising from a 
lease granted for 21 years by the corporation, of certain 
lights to bo used in the City ;* from which it may bo inferred, 
that the city authorities in those days derived a revenue from 
granting tho privilege of lighting to private parties, who 
must of course have taken their remuneration from house- 
holders. At the expiration of the lease here mentioned, 
vis. in 1716, an act was passed by tho municipal parliament 
roiiealing all former laws upon the subject, and ordering 
that for the future every housekeeper should hang out a 
light before his door with sufiiclent cotton-wicks to burn 
from six o’clock in the evening until eleven of tho same 
night, aft^ir whteh hour the streets were conaequontly left 
in darkness. The bousekeopera were at liberty to disoon- ; 
tinue the lighting of their street lamp4 between the seventh j 
night after each new moon and the third night after it ; 
arrived at the full — an instance of economy which is still ! 
pmetised in many of the provincial towns or this kingdom. 
Every housekeei^r wlm ahould omit to hang put the neces- 
sary light on all other nights was ftned one shilling for ebeh 1 
offence. This system proved to be exceedingly troublesome | 
and unsatisfect^t and after a feyr jt^ears a company whs i 
established Which , in return for a )mytnen;t of six shulihgs 
per annum, which it vyu authoriM tp demand ftrom each 
householder rated the supnPrt Pf the poor within the 
city, enga^d m provide a suMcient number of tamps and 
to keep them lighted ftmn six o’clock "hhlil midnight The 
company further staged to pay to ihfij^hans^ Fund the 
yearly sum of dOfet above meniioned. Tne insufficiency cf , 


(jbe IighJ thus provided iricjr he inferred ftom the numerous 
deprPddtipns then cemmitted in ibe city by highway- 
men, who, riding into tho streets after nightfall, per- 
petrated their' outrages with impunity. This evil rose to 
such a height that jmvernmeiit found it necessary to offer a 
reward of a large sum In those d^s, for the appro- 
. hension of oveiy highwayman in the city of London or within 
five mites of the samn* After these evils had been endured 
for Some years a ftittber and a more effectual improvement 
was introduced. The contract jiist mentioned was cancelled, 
and an act of parliament was procured in 1 736, autliorising 
the corporation to set up as tnany glass lamps as should be 
necessaiy, and to keep them lighted throughout the year 
from tho setting to the rising 0 ? the sun. To defray tho 
cost the corporation was empowered to levy an annual rate 
upon every householder proportioned to the value of his 
bouse. Tliis system was found to answer Well, and continued 
in operation until the introduction of gas-lighting* During 
the 70 years that intervened London enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being the best lighted city in Europe, but no person, 
unless he can remember the nightly appearance of the 
metropolis previous to the adoption of gas-lighting, can be 
sufficiently aware of the value of the improvement, nor of 
the degree in which it operates as a measure of police. The 
lamps arc now lighted by various joint-stock companies pos- 
sessing large capitals, and which are content to derive a low 
rate of remuneration for tho lighting of street-lamps, in 
return for the opportunity of supplying shops and private 
houses, which pay more liberally. The first established of 
these gas companies received a charter of incorporation in 
1812; it has three stations, one in the Horseferry-road, 
Westminster, another in Brick Lane, Old Street, and the 
third in the Curtain Road, Shoreditch. Several other 
companies have since been established ; the more important 
of these are, the City of Loudon, the Imperial, the Bntisli, tho 
Independent, and the Equitable gas companies ; these supply 
among them more than GO.OOO lights over a field extending 
from Bow on the cast to Brentford on the west, and from 
Edmonton on the north to Brixton on the south. Their 
aggregate incomes for these lights, derived from parishes 
and private consumers, exceed a quarter of a million of 
money per annum; of this sum the corporation of Loudon 
pays about 1 0,000/. 

The sewers of the metropolis and adjacent 
districts, comprehending a cinde of ten miles, measured 
from the Post-Office, arc divided into seven trusts, and 
placed uuder the management of as many boards of cum- 
misiionors, viz, : — 

1. The City and Liberties of Wostminstcr. 

2. Holborn and Finsbury division. 

3. Blackwall, Poplar, and Stepney division. 

4. The City of London. 

5. The Tower Hamlets division. 

6. From the river Ravensborne, in Kent, to the 

river Mole, in Surrey. 

7. Regent Street division. 

There are no means of ascertaining the aggregate length 
of the sewers throughout these divisions. Those under the 
commissioners for the City of London aro about 15 miles in 
extent, and form only a small part of tht'. drainage of the 
whole metropolis. Sewers were first constructed in London 
in the reign of Henry VL, under an act (6 Hen. VI., c. 5) 
passed in 1428. This act was amended by parliament in 
the reign of Henry VIII. ; and the law relating to sewers, 
passed in the twenty-third year of that reign, is still sub- 
stantively adhered to by two of the seven boards of com ■ 
missioners, the fifth and sixth of the above list ; the other 
live boards are regulated by local acts. TJie expenses at- 
tending m)on the construction and management of sewers 
in the diffistokit districts are repaid by means of rates levied 
upon the householders at the discretion of the several boards 
of commissioners. In the City of London the rate cannot 
exce^ Ad. in the pound on the rental. Much dissatislac- 
tion exist^ some years ago in regard to the efficiency of the 
sewerage in different parts of the metropolis. Drains 
Vfhieh had been adequate to the drainage and cleansing of 
a district to former times were rendered by degrees wholly 
inadequate, through the toerease of tho population. Much 
has or laie years been done to meet this objection ; the 
subieot has been in’mttoated by aCommittee of the House 
of Commons, appointed lti%e34; and although there are 
still some obscure eemets where the health and comfort of 
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the inhaMtants might bo improved by a bettor attention to tail organieed force of thie ductiption must be apparent 
tlie sewers,- it may be feirly stated that the drainage and the I , We have no record of the humber of fires that occurred 
removal of impurities from London are^upon the whole, 'previously (o its establishment" in the metropolis, but a 

BtttLBiTftCtOrilV ACC0niplisll6tl* «««*«• MsllsSMtArl ssa tka l^itv ManAMi Isnm .ilitaisn SaAMM lEttnt frfitti tvllicll tllA fflllowinif nai*, 
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, , Tho sum collected in the Oty 

df London district for sewere^rafe in 1 838 was 1 2,2 1 4A 6se id 
An important part of the police of a city consists 
in the measures taken fti the prevention and extinction of 
accidental flteSs After the Great Fire of London, in Sep* 
tember, 1668, an order was issued forbidding any person to 
proceed in rebuilding his premises until some general plan 
should be devised for rebuilding the city in such a manner 
as shoXxld prevent the recurrence of a similar misfortune. ' 
Tho chief improvements introduced at that time consisted 
in widening the streets and employing bricks for building 
the houses instead of wood and lath and plaster, which had 
previously been very generally used. The regulations 
adopted on that occasion were extended and improved from 
time to time by various acts of parliament until 1774. In 
that year an act was passed (14 Geo.lK., c. 78), commonly 
called the Building Act, repealing former act^ regulating 
tho mode of building so as to render houses ' ornamental, 
commodious, and, by providing ^larty-walls of a certain 
thickness, secure against the accidents of Are.* Under this 
act it was further rendered incumbent on churchwardens to 
provide one or more Are-engines in every parish, to be in 
readiness on the shortest notice to extin^ish Ares ; and 
also to have in constant readiness ladders to favour the 
escape of persons from burning houses. It was further 
made incumbent on the churchwardens to Ax Are-plugs at 
convenient distances upon all the main water-pipes within 
the parish, and to ba^^ keys to open the same, so that the 
water might ho instantly made available. Graduated 
rewards were also established by tho same acts to persons 
bringing the A^t three parish engines for the extinction 
of a Are. These measures have since been greatly aided 
by the various oAices for insuring property against Are, 
whifdi have maintained, at their oivn charge, numerous 
Aru'cngiiies and corps of A remen. The legislature on its 
jiart gave facility to the oAicere by granting protection 
against, impressment into tho navy to tJiose Aremen who 
were chosen from among the watermen and lightermen 
employed upon the Thames. Until a recent date each of 
the insurance oAtces maintained its own engines and corps 
of firemen independently of all other similar establishments. 
A few of the most extensive made an arrangement among 
themselves in 1828, by which their engines and Aremen 
w'ere placed under the orders of one superintendent ; but 
it was not until 1833 that the Aro-oAices of London became 
generally united for this purpose under one uniform 
system, each otAce subscribing towards tho expense of tho 
okablishment in a certain agreed ]>roportion. Under this 
aiTangement, which is superintended by a committee of 
delegates, one from each of the associated oAices, London 
is divided into Ave districts, three on the north and two on 
the south side of the Thames, viz. : — 
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HevenueSf ^-^The revenue of the eorporaliou of the 
City of London is derisnsd foom vsrtoes sources, the nrincipal 
of which are rents of promises, dues, and merHot-tolU. The 
receipts and expenditure for tlie 1831 and 1832, as 
given in to the Municipal Coi^oralioii Cofomiasionersi were 
08 follows , 


Kcoirrii. 

Kenti nnd quit rent* • 

lleutN aatl uA^igatUm of TImrica 
F ine* fur leaMea , * 

MarkeU, IoUa, offlof h. autl beqncstc 
Brokehi* rentii and admiuiuita 
sold • • 

Camuu receipts • . • 

IiiAurance ol offl^ors* liTes 
Interest on governmeiit seenrities 
Sale of teenritiea . • 

Sale of premises • • • 

Bnlance of cash in hand , 
Freedoms and unruimeuu • 


Exmewotth e. 

Orphans* Fniid . « 

nnd quit^renis • . 

MHUHioivhouse rxnciiBPH . 

Expense of nnipslt«ry. police, and 
prisons . . • 

CoDsertraiicy of river Tliames 
ArtiAcers* and tradesmen's bitb , 
Maiket chargrf 

Law and purliamentary expei'sca 
lletiirn-diity on imimrtiNl civrii 

Olisrituble donations . • 

Mitlaries ond alluwsocos * 

DiBbnrf)eineul« —Courts of Aldonucn 
nnd Oemmon CtSinrii 
Royal nnd reform enterluioments 
Be(\nestH . • • 

liisiirnncn paid . • 

Inirtest and aiiimitins , , 

Purchase of srciirities • 

DobU discharged . • 

Money lent , . 

Ptircliase for lurd^mayor’s hon’-elioM 
llalunce in hand . • 


1831. 


i64«,S00 9 10 
1,349 1 4 
- 3.712 14 4 
85,1.35 9 7 
3,605 0 0 
4,330 0 0 
3,174 18 7 
144 18 9 
4,480 8 4 

4^45,998 4 6 
905 17 2 
2,1)3 2 0 
86,967 8 9 
3.902 0 0 
3,550 0 0 
1,635 3 i 

5,198 11^8 
8,461 8 6 

26,736 19 3 
i,m If) 0 

35 0 0 
34,111 I!) 3 
. 1,273 10 S 

4CI76,H7 8 3 

A* 186,939 10 10 

12 0 

11,679 6 i 

2,478 15 7 

2.480 17 7 

i.S29 10 p 

' 6,726 18 3 

38.153 9 7 

14 0 

3,015 18 X 

3,7-13 a 5 

3.160 18 11 

3.681 3 9 

b,av9 14 3 

5,301 4 3 

5.731 13 4 

6, .537 1 4 

^30 9 6 

l,o;3 B 0 

2,037 0 0 

3,793 6 3 

24,231 10 6 

24,945 6 1 

U,446 0 8 

23,010 7 2 

2,995 17 2 


900 8 10 

1.0:’2 5 10 

0,000 0 0 

3,61 i 5 0 

8,334 19 0 

8,198 10 9 

13,000 0 0 

13,000 0 0 

10,000 0 0 

16,034 6 8 

4,000 0 0 



5,708 2 3 

2,691 19 0 

26,735 10 S 

1 7,673 10 3 


i: 176, 147 8 3 1H6/J2'd JO 10 


North. 1. From the eastward to Paul’s Chain, St Paurs 
Churchyard, Aldersgate Street, and Goswell- 
strect-road. 

„ 2. From the above district to Tottenliam-court- 

road, Crown Street a,nd St. Martin’s Lane. 

„ 3. Parts to the westward of the foregoing. 

^ouih. 4. From the eastward to Southwark^bridge-road. 

6. From South wark-b ridge- road westward. 

Tlie force employed consists of a superintendent 5 fore- 
men, 10 engineers, 9 sub-engineers, 31 senior Aremen, 35 
junior Aremen end 6 extramen, and tho number of en- 
gines in constant readiness is 33, which are kept at 20 dif- 


The Arst item in the above statement of expenditure 
requires some explanation. The court of the lortl-mayor 
and aldermen of ].^ndon had from time immemorial 
acted as the guardians of the children of decease dcitizons, 
and as trustees of their property. The corporation having 
advanced largo sums to the Mvernment upon the security 
of Kxchequer Tallies, which were totally lost to them 
upon the shutting of the Exchequer in 1672, this circum- 
stance, with the losses occasioned by the Fire of London, 
occasioned a deAcienry jn the sum owing to its orphan 
words and other creditors of 747,472/. An act was acconl- 
ingly obtained (5 and 6 Will, and Mary, c. 10), entitled 
An Act for the relief of the Orphans and other Creditors 


ferent stations in various parts of the inetropofis: two are of the City of London,* in the preamble of which tile above- 
floating- engines, kept on the river, one moored off King’s mentioned deAciency is attribiifod to * sundry accidents and 
Stairs, Rotherhithe, Ihe^ ^ber" off the Southwark Bridge, public calamities,* which- act established a fund for the pay- 
One-third the men nm constanily on duty, day merit of the interest upon the above sum, which payment of 

and night, at the engine-houses, and the whole are liable to interest for ever was declared to be in full satisfaction of tho 
he called upon whenevera Are uccun. The superintendent, debt The fund created consisted of a charge of 8000/. per 
who must repair to the spot, wheifevor it be, when a annum on the lands and revenues of the city; the proAfs 
Are breaks out, has power to emj^ojr onynddilkmal number oli.aatieduota, or the tight.of bringlng water into the dty ; 
of men that may be wanted. The wue uniformly per aanitm to be levied by aiiid^nient on the in 

clothed, and have their heads protecti^ WiKh helmets made habitant householders; 600/. nor annum arising from the 
of hardened leather; they ore provided the most ap- lease granted of tlie right of lighting lamps, as elsewhere 
proved apparatus faijr^he suppression of |yes,!^tljie rescue of explained; a tax of 2s, $d on binding each apprentice to a 
human life^ and the saving of property; inmtfding ropes freeman; and of 4«. upon every person admitted to the 
and lengths of scaling-ladders capable of being readily con* freedom of the city .4e, pr tpn upon wine importerl into 
nected to any requir^ length. The advantages atlending London ; and 4£/.per ehaldmn on the metage of coals ; aqd 
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per chaldron upon nil coals imported. The last tax vas 
to commence in 1700, and to continue fbr 50 yom; after 
M^hich the lands of tho eij^ ivere t;e he ^barged with 0000^ 
per annum more in ihvour of the /Orphans in 

1750 the coal-tax was renewed for 35^ years ; and in 1767 
It was further extended».le 1031 ; and it was afteswaids oon- 
tinued to 1837, The debt fbr whieli Ihete charges trare 
origmally made was ftilly diseharged in 1830^ the duties 
imposed having been rendered more productive than was 
expected, owing to the gre^ increase ofthe city ; hut it was 
found convenient to continue them in order to provide Ibr 
the dischar^ of debts otherwise and subsequently incurred 
for various buildings and improvements, among which 
may tie mentioned BTackfHam midge, Newgate priscm, the 
Middlesex sesftutns-ltouse, and improvements at Temfde 
Bar and Snbw Hill. More recently the coal duties have 
been continued on account of a million of money borrowed 
to make suitable approaches to the new London Bridge* 
The total produce of the various charges and duties 
authorized by the act of 1694 produced between that year 
and 1829 is as follows : — 


Payments from city revenues 
Aqueducts . • • 

Assessments on inhabitant householders 
Lights 

Apprentice bindings • 

Freedoms . • * 

Duty on wine . « 

Met age and duty on coals 
Sale of ground, &c. » 


£1,324,750 

62,441 

203,907 

21,000 

34,277 

41*230 

363,442 

3,718,059 

50,975 


£5.820,101 


The passing ofthe bill through parliament (1694) to au- 
thori/o the levying of these duties was accompanied by an ex* 
truordinary circumstance. Considerable delay having been 
experienced in the proceedings of llio House of Commons, tho 
city cltatnhcrlain was autliorized to disburse such sums as 
should he found necessary for expedition. Through some 
want of caution the government came to suspect that bri- 
bery was used, and a committee of the House of Commons 
being appointed to invostigate the matter, it came out that 
the Speaker liud actually received loop guineas fur his ser- 
vices in expediting the bill through the house, and that two 
other members had been guilty of similar corruption. The 
three were consequently forthwith expelled fiom the house. 

The ileehold estates belonging to the corporation within 
tlye city arc siiuaterl chiefly in and about Broad Street, 
Fenchuich Street, Aldgatc, and the Minories. It has also 
u considerable estate in the parish of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and possesses five-sixths of a leasehold estate under 
the chapter of Si, Paul’s This lease has been held since 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, and will expire in 
1867. The net produce to Iho city arising from ground- 
rents is 7500/. per annum, but tlie annual value which will 
lapse to the cliurch in 1867 is expected to amount to 
50,000/, or 60,000/. 

Must of the companies are in possession of real property 
and rnonc'yin the public funds, but as many of them refuse 
to state the nature and amount of their property, it is 
not possible to speak more precisely on the subject. The 
Drapers’ Company made a return to the Municipal Corpo- 
ration Commissioners, fVom which it opnears that their 
yearlv rents amount to 23,400/. ; and the Fishmongers 
have in like manner stated their income from real pro- 
perty to be 17,973/. per annum. It is known that other 
companies, and particularly the Mercers, Goldsmiths, and 
Mei-chant Tailors, hold large landed estates within the city 
of London, and elsewhere, both for their own use, and on 
various trusts ; but the particulars of these estates are not 
made public. 

The Irish ffJocio^ is a corporation connected in a pwii* 
liar manner with the cornoratitm of London, The origin 
of this connection was as wllows. In the reign of James 1. 
n considerable part of the province of Ulster was forfeited 
to the crown, and proposals were entertained for establish- 
ing an English colony in that province; In pursuance of 
this scheme articles of agreement were executed in Janu- 
ary, 1009, between the lords of the king's council and 
a committee appointed by the common-council acting on 
behalf of tho mayor and commonalty of the city of London 
for establishing oorperations in Derry and Coleraine, It was 
arranged that 26,600/. should he fidv«u|6ed hy a London 


om»piz^» to consist of a govemon deputyi-i^ jvernor, and 24 
os^anta; that tlie governor dnd dvewfi4taiits should bo 
aldermen of Londod; that the, recorder should be another 
assiaiaitL and that the deputy-ipn^ernor and the rest of the 
atiiatants should be cirisens of London, to be elected annu- 
ally by the oommon-eouncil. The Society, heing thus ap- 
point^ wax soon oiler put in possession of the estates. The 
sum subscribed Ibr tim purpose amounted eventually io 
66, 606/,, and was ohfedy furnished in different proportions 
by the most wealthy of the London companies. [Loixpon- 
DftBRY.} The Society was incorporated on the 29th of 
March, 1619, and the town of Coleraine and the county of 
Londonderry were granted to the Society and their succes- 
sors finr ever. By anotlier charter granted to tlie Society by 
Charles 11, in 1662, power was given to the common council 
ojf Londonderry to make bye-laws for the government of tho 
city, but to give them validity it wps necessary that theso 
bye-laws should be oonflrmed within a limited time by tho 
Irish Society. The accounts of the Society since 1831 have 
been printed and laid before the, court of common* council. 
The estates have been the subject of a suit in chancer}', 
whieh has confirmed the title of the corporation to all except 
the lands that had been granted to the companies. 

Pauperism , — Although employment may easily be ob- 
tained in London by persons in health, and adequate wages 
po paid, a considerable proportion of these wages are spent 
in intempcfanee, which adds largely to the amount of 
wretchedness owing to misfortune, sickness, and other 
causes. Under the orders ofthe commissioners for executing 
the act of 1 833 for the amendment of the law relating to 
the poor, tho metropolis, so far as it has hitherto liecii 
brought under the provisions of the new poor law, is 
divided into 26 districts or unions, as enumerated and de- 
scribed below, each of which is managed by a board of 
guardians, elected by the rate-payers of every paiish within 
the union . in some cases the parishes are loo large and 
populous to admit of their being satisfactorily united for 
this purpose : and some parishes are governed under special 
and local acts of parliament, which oppose difficulties lu 
such junction. The divisions, the amount of their popula- 
tion in 1831, the number of guardians elected in oach, and 
the sums cx pended for relief of the poor in the year ending 
25Ui March, 1838, are as ibllows;— 

l^ofiiHatioii. No. of Expendi>d fov U»‘- 
1831. Guanliaus. lud'of Pout in 


HoUiorn Union . . . 

42.649 

20 

Yi>ar 

Mfiirh. 18 
£ 11,527 

St. George’s in the East . 

38,505 

18 

11,683 

8t. Lecniard's, Shoreditch . 

08,564 

21 

17, .318 

St. Martin in the Fields . 

23,732 

24 

9,31H 

St. Matthew, Bethnal Green 62,018 

20 

1 1,218 

Su Pancras 

103,548 

20 

19,921 

Strand Union .... 

41,820 

21 

14,494 

Bermondsey .... 

29,741 

18 

10,281 

St. George, Southwark . 

39.709 

18 

10,9;>8 

Camberwell * . . . 

28,231 

15 

7,940 

Lambeth 

87,856 

20 

24,598 

Newington 

Rotherhitho .... 

44,. 526 

18 

9,5.59 

12,875 

J5 

5,261 

St. Olavo, Southwark . . 

20.021 

15 

5,S9 7 

St. Saviour, Southwark , 

31,711 

17 

n,u,'.5 

Stepney ..... 

72,446 

23 

26,426 

Poplar 

25,066 

15 

10.519 

Edmonton 

46,510 

38 

15,164 

Ci tv of London (98 parishes) 57,080 

101 

45,850 

Whitccliapel ... * 

Greenwich 

64,141 

25 

16,426 

62,009 

20 

15,69.3 

Lewisham 

18,426 

20 

.5,993 

Kensington , . . • 

75,39.5 

2.) 

16,293 

Hiujkney 

.34,527 

18 

8,689 

East London . . • • 

38,311 

20 

19,233 

West London .... 

27,825 

20 

17,522 


Begging is followed as a trade or profession in tho nietro- 
perhaps more systematically than in any other city. 
The subject has at various times attracted the attention of 
the legislature, and considerable light has been thrown ii|h)ii 
it by the Reports of committees of the House of Commons. 
In one of these Repotiait was stated on evidence that two 
houses in St. Gilesx parish (whidi is the principal resort of 
beggars) are ilre^ueiited by eonsiderahly more than 200 per- 
sons# who hold ki thm% KtiiKl of club, from which all who 
are not of their ere excluded; that children are 
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let out \Kf the day, and that the hire naid for deformed 
children is sotnetimeB as high as four shilUngs per day, and 
that a regular sdiiool is kept in the same district where 
children are instructed in the arts necessary to their success 
as hfipgars. It lias been stated that the number of profos* 
sionat neggars in and about London amounts to 15,000, 
more than two*thirds of vhom are Irish; but this statement 
rests up«)u no eettaia foundation, and has been variously 
consi<lcred as too high or too low, according to the views 
which difTorent persons take of the condition of soeiety* 
It is ascertained that few of the street-beggars who 
nrctend to be husband and wife are really married. The 
Mendicity Society was formed in 1818 for the purpose of 
remedying this evil, by affording relief to really deserving 

S ersons. and by exposing and punishing the professional 
eggar and impostor. This Society has an office and 
establishment in Redn,^ Lion-square, H olborn, and has, 
through the constant activity of its managers, been instru- 
mental in moderating the evil, which however is too great 
in degree to be sucoessfully combated by any merely private 
association. 

Stmnga* The various savings* banks that are 

open wiihin the limits of the metropolis are no doubt 
resorted to by some persons who reside beyond it ; ami it 
is therefore not possible to ascertain with precision the 
amount of deposits made by the metropolitan population. 
iVffer a careful examination of oil the returns and other 
documents extant upon the subject, it appears that there 
were, on the 20th November, 1837, about 97,000 individuals 
resident within the metropolitan limits who had accounts 
open at the different savings' banka, and that the sum 
standing at the credit of their accounts was about 2,450,000/., 
being 18 per cent, of the total number of depositors in 
England, and 15 per cent, of the total amount of their 
deposits. It is supposed that the class of domestic ser- 
vants, who are very numerous in London, forms by far the 
largest proportion of depositors in gaviiigs*-batiks. 

Charities^ Hospitals, Tlio public charities and hos- 
pitals within the limits of the metropolis arc very numerous, 
and many of them richly endowed. The royal hospitals of 
Greenwich for seamen and of Chelsea for soldiers are na- 
tional establishments, and wholly independent of private 
support. The revenues of Greenwich Hospital are derived 
partly from estates in Cumberland, on which lead- mines 
are profitably worked, and partly from a payment of six- 
pence per month stopped from the wages of seamen, and in 
time of war from unclaimed prize-money. In Greenwich 
Hospital there are usually about 3000 maimed and super- 
annuated seamen, who are boarded, lodged, and clothed, 
and provided each with one shilling per week pocket-money. 
There are besides about .32,000 out-pensionem receiving 
various allowances from 3rf. to la. 6</, per diem. The great 
otlicers of stale are nominally governois of the hospital ; hut 
it is really managed by twenty-four directors, a governor, 
and a lieutenant-governor. Chelsea Hospital, which is for 
the arm}', accommodates about 400 in-pensioners, and a 
great number of out- pensioners. The expenses are defVayed 
by means of contributions stopped from the pay of every 
olllccr and private soldier in the army ; the deflcieucy, if any, 
being provided for by parliament. The establishment is 
under the direction of commissioners, a governor, and a lieu- 
tenant-governor. Connected with those two hospitals are the 
Royal Naval Asylum at Greenwich and the Royal Military 
Asylum at Chelsea, the former for the education and main- 
tenance of 800 boys and 200 girls, the children of seamen 
of the Royal Navy ; the latter for giving the same advantages 
to 700 boys and .300 girls, the children of soldiers. 

The charities connected wilh the corporation of London 
are CMirist’s Hospital, better known as the Blue-ooat School, 
Bridewell and uethlehein HospUals, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and St. Thmnas’s Kospital, all of which were 
founded by, >'18 ward VI. Chrisfs Hospital contains about 
1200 K>ys, t(i whom good classical, commercial, isud matbfe- 
matical instruction is given. Tliey are also IkiardaA' and 
clothed: the atm«ial expenses of. the estahlishme^ litnount 
to 311,000/. The lojrd^mayor and Corporalion -ilrf London 
are directors of tlie hospital; tbeore krohstoida^ 350 
governors, each one of whon^ at his^oloction to the office, 
presents 400/. to the inslilttti^. The children arbadmfofed 
oil the nomina^ou of and goveWliEi^ who ex- 

ercise their privilege in'iohitloti. Bridewell Hospital, lirhich 
U under the mim^gemont of the same board «r ^verttors as 
Bethlehem Hospital, is now used only as a pHson, under 


which head it is noticed. Bethlehem Hospital, first erected 
in 1675 in Moorfields, was removed in 1814 to Saint 
Geenrge s Fields. It is employed for the reception and treat- 
mentrof insane patients, of whom about 200 are constantly 
aeeommodated. This has lately been found inadoquate to 
the wants of the poor Who are tbna afticted in the city o* 
liondon. and the building is at this tffne (January, 1839) 
receiving two addittonal wings. |Ab to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, see BAUTHonomn/f^e HdsmtAn.] 

Bt. Thomas's Hospitali in Southwark, is governed by the 
lord-mayor, aldermen, and 12 eommoh-eounciltnen of Lon- 
don, and 189 governors through donations' of 60/. and up- 
wards. It is capable of receivingf and usually contains 
nearly 500 patients; besides whom it affords relief to b. con- 
siderable number of out-patients, who receive advice and 
niedioines gratuitously. There is k medical school attached 
to this hospital* Oilier corporattons dependent on the cor* 
poration of London ore, tne corporation of the London 
Workliouse. The Commission of Sewers, Carpenters’ School, 
&c. ; and Gresham College, held in conjunction with the 
Mercers* company. 

The other hospitals of the metropolis have been founded 
and are support^ by private benevolence. > 

Guy’s Hospital, St. Thomas's Street, Southwark, founded 
1721, and richly endowed by Mr. Guy. A bequest of 
200,000/. was made to its funds in 1829 by Mr* Thomas 
Hunt. It contains more than 400 beds, and medical aid is 
gratuitously afforded to out-patients. 

London Hospital, Whitechapel Rood, established 1749, 
and supported by voluntary contributions and subscriptions, 
gives relief to upwards of 2000 patients in ti»e course of the 
year, the greater part of whom' are surgeons* patients 
through accidents among the shipping on the river and in 
the micks, and the various manufactories in the eastern 


part of Loudon. It has three physicians, three assistant- 
physicians, three surgeons, and three assistant-surgeons. 

Chariflg-Cross Hospital, King William , Street, West 
Strand, established in 1818, erected in 1 83 1, is supported by 
voluntary subscriptions. It has an Cstablii^iment of three 
physicians and two surgeons. 

Westminster Hospital, established 1719; the present 
building was erected in 1833. It is capable of receiving 230 
patients. 

St. George’s Hospital, Hyde Park Corner, institiite\l in 
1733. The hospital has been recently rebuilt. There arc 
usually nearly 300 in-patients, liesides a considerable num- 
ber relieved as out-patients. Four physioiafis, with an 
assistant-physician, an equal number of surgeons two 
assistant-surgeons, a bouse-apothecary, and four visiting* 
^othecaries are attached to ibis hospital. 

Middlesex Hospital, Charles Street, Oxford Street, insti- 
tuted 1745, is capable of containing 300 patients, and 
affords relief also to many out-patients. Persons meeting 
with accidents are admitted at all times without rceotn- 
nienrlation. This hospital, which has an adequate nimiber 
of physicians and surgeons, is supported by voluntary 
contributions and subsciiptiuns. 

The Univiu'sity College Hospital, built on ground onposite 
and iKdonging to University College, was openbd in Novem- 
ber, 1834. It contains beds for 130 paiienls, and is the hoti- 
pital for the medical school of the College. 

All the above hospitals have medical schools attached to 
them. 

Saint Luke's Hospital, City Road, instituted in 1761, for 
the reception of poor insane persons, being parish paupers 
or others. With every parish- patient a sum of 4i must he 
paid to the hospital; Olhef patiehts must my only 1/., 
which is returned in ease of deaths or if the patient is 
discharged within a ntonth. The hospital will accommo- 
date 300 patients. The afVkirs are managed by governors 
contributing twenty guineas and upwards to the funds of 
the hospital. 

Smalt-pox Hoi^fel, St. Paneras, instituted 1 74G, is sup- 
ported by v<duiitary contributions. Since 1799 vaccination 
hae been adofted Initius hospital, and upwatdk of 1019,000 
pafions hkve been vaccinated by its med^ ^ceie. There 
Naibnal Vaccine Estal^h^f' m Rbascll 
Piaioe, having in connection witii It etevbh ' Vimoinating 
suigfeons^ Residing in different pavte of Loffdon and its 
^virons. 

London Fever Sft Panms, adjolnihg the Small- 

pox Hospital, receives at aU houm eases of typhus and 
learlet fever without recommendatioii. It is supported by 
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donations and subsctiptions^ and is at present increasing its 
means of aocommodation. 

Lock Hospital, Gmvenor Place, Pimlico, contains 80 
patients* bods, vis, 46 for males and 36 for females, it usu* 
ally receives between SUO and 500 patients during tbo year. 

Iriiere are four Lying-in hospitfus in various parts of the 
town, viz.: Queen Ghariotte's, founded 175ii, situated at 
Ltsson Green, Paddington; the British, 1749, Brownlow 
Street. Drury Lane ; the City of London, 1 750, City Road ; 
the General, 1755, York Eoad, Lambeth. 

A floating hospital was instituted in 1821 for the recep«' 
tion of sick and disabled seamen of all nations, who may 
mesont tbemsolves without any recommendation. The 
Dreadnought, a ship of 104 guns, was given for this pur- 
pose by the government properly fltted up. and is con* 
stantiymoorea off Greenwich; it is supported by voluntary 
Kubsoriptiuns, chiefly from owners and masters of ships 
trading to the port of London, 

There are two Ophthalmic Hospitals, one in Moorflelds, 
established in 1805, tlie other in Chandos Street, Cliaring- 
Ci'oss; two Royal Infirmaries for diseases of the Kye, one 
in Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, the other in Little 
Portland Street, Cavendish Square; an Infirmary for dish 
cases of the Skin, in Blenheim Street, Oxford Street; an 
Infirmary for diseases of the Lungs, in Artillery Street, 
Bishopsgate; a Royal Universal Infirmary for Children, in 
the waterloo-bridgo Road ; a Royal Metropolitan Hospital 
for Sick Children, in Broad Street, Golden Square; a 
Royal Dispensary for diseases of the Ear, in Dean Street, 
Soho ; ana eighteen General Dispensaries, situated in 
various parts of the metropolis, and supported by the resi- 
dents in the different localities where they are found. 

llie cnaritable institutions of the motropolis are so va- 
rious and so numerous that only the following list of those 
which are most important can hore be given, with the 
dates of their establishment, as far as can bo ascertained. 

Foundling Hospital, founded by T. Coram, incorporated 
1739. 

Scottish Hospital, for relief of natives of Scotland, 
founded in 1665. 

Magdalen Hospital, for penitent prostitutes, established 
1758. 

Loudon Female Penitentiary, for the same purpose, esta- 
blished 1807. 

Hospital for French Protestants, established 1716. 

J ews’ H capital, for aged poor and education of children, 
establlsbecl 1868. 

School for the Indigent Blind, established 1799. 

Orplian Working School, established 1760. 

Female Orphan Asylum, established 1758. 

London Orplian Asylum, established 1813, 

Infant Orphan Asylum. 

Adult Orphan Institution* 

British Orphan Asylum. 

Clergy Orphan Asylum, established 1749. 

Merchant Seamen's Orplmn Asylum. 

Sailors' Female Orphan Homo, established 1829. 

National Benevolent Institution, founded in 1812. 

City 0 # London General Pension Society, established 1818. 

East London Pension Society. 

General Annuity Society, established 1897. 

Philanthropic $^ieiy, established 1 788. 

General Philantnropio Society, established 1813. 

Society fer relief of distressed Schoolmasters. 

Literary Fund for relief of Distressed Authors, esta* 
blished 1790. 

Marine Society Ibr reception of Poor Boys to be sent to 
Sea, established 1756. 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum, established 1 792. 

Artists* Benevolent Fund, established 1810. 

Aftists’ General Beneyoifnt Institution, established 1814. 

Royal Masonic Institution, instituted 1 798. 

Society for Discharge of Persons imprisoned fer Small 
Debts, established 1 772. 

Corporation of the Eefuge for the Destitute, established 
1805. 

Childfens’ Friend Society, fer Preventte of Juvenile 
Vagrancy, established at Hackne^ Wieh, 1880^ 

Royal Humane Society, for recovery Of persons appa* 
rently dead, established 1774. 

St, Anh*s Soeiejty ^hools, esteblz^ied 1709. 

The principal cbteable estahlifii#e4it|^ for the 

ufinstKuotiononlyyarei**** ' 


The Westminster School, established by Queen Elizabeth 
in 1690. ^ 

St. Paul’s School, ^founded by Dean Colet in 1610. 
Merchant Tavlors’ School, ostablisbod 1561. 

St. Olavo’s Free Grammar-Schuoi, founded by Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Mercers' Free Qramma^SohooL 

St. Saviour's Grammar-School, founded 1562. 

British and Foreign School Society. 

National Society fer the Education of the Poor. 

Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, instituted in 
1699. 

The educational establishments of a ppblic character, but 
not charitable, are : — 

University College, Loudon. 

King’s College, London. 

School of the Corporation of the (5ity of London. 

The Charter House, founded by Thomas Sutton in 1611, 
is an hospital, which has a school attached to it, 
[CHXaTBK Housk.] 

The University of London, incorporated in 1837, consists 
of a chancellor, vice-chancellor, and thirty-six fellows, 
who are empowered to confer degrees in arts, law, and 
medicine. The university chamWs are at present in 
Somerset House. It is principally supported by grants 
from government. The first examination for matricu- 
lation in arts took place in November, 1838. The first 
examination for degrees will take place in May or 
June, 1839, 

Of societies and establishments connected with science, 
literature, and the arts, tho following are tho principal : — 
Tho British Museum. 

The Royal Society, incorporated 1663. 

The Society of Antiquaries, founded 1572, 

The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c,, esta- 
blished 1754. 

The Royal Academy of Arts, incorporated 17C5, 

The Royal Institution, incoi'porated in 1800. 

Tho Linnu^an Society, established 1802. 

The British Institution, established 1805. 

The Geological Society, established in 1813. 

Tho Society for tho Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, esta- 
blished in 1820, incorporated in 1832. 

Tho Horticultural Society, established 1808. 

The Mechanics* Institute, in Southampton Buildings, 
established in 1823. 

The Royal Astronomical Society, established in 1820. 
The Royal Geographical Society, established 1830. 

The Royal Asiatic Society, eslublishecl 1823. 

The Zoological Socioiy, established 1829. 

The Architectural Society, established 1831. 

The Royal Society of Literature, established in 1820. 

The Society of Civil Engineers, established in 1828. 

The Statisti(ial Society, established 1834. 

The Royal Institute of Britisli Amhitects, established 
1835 ; incorporated by charter 1837. 

The London Institution, established 1806, 

Sion College, incorporated 1630. 

Entomological Society, instituted in 1806. 

Phrenological Society. 

City of London Literary and Scientific Institution. 

Ofiloge of Physicians, established in 1518. 

College of Surgeons. 

Company of Apothecaries. 

And several medical societies. 

Of late years numerous literary and scientific institutions 
have been established within tlui metropolis; their general 
Directs are the same, being the communication of useful 
knowledge by means of lectures, classes, the formation ol 
libraries, end collections of various kinds. 

-The principal places of public amusement in the metto- 
polis are 

The Queen’s Theatre (Opera House), Haymarket. 

Tho Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

, - — Covent Garden, 

Haymarket. 

the English Opera Strand. 

The Royal Adelphi Theatre, Strand, 
lie Olympio Thealre^ Wyah Street, 

The St. Jaznes*»TheatS0* 

Tho Sumy Theatro, 
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Waterloo Road. 

The City of Ltindon Theatre, Norton Falgate. 
The Vuvilion 'i’heoti’o, WhiiechaiHil Road. 

The Garrick Theatre* Goodman.s Fields. 

. Aatley’ii Ainphitheatro. 

Sadlei'ii Wells Theatre. 

Royal Kitaroy Theatre* Tottenham Court Rood. 
Vauxhall Gardena, 


vioh. With the exception of Greenwioh Park* Hioy may 
all ho oonsidei'od to he in London, and ore easily aeoessible 
to all the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

Tradet 4V.~The accidental burning of the Custom 
House of Loudon, in February, 1814, in vhicb the greater 
part of the trade t'eoords of the port and kingdom were 
destroyed, renders it impossible to give a complete account 
of the commoroe of the metropolis fur any preceding period. 
The relative proportion of tlio foreign and colonial trade 
enjoyed by its mei-chants during the present century will he 
sutllciently shown by the following statement of the net 
amount of customs duty, collected at diferent times finm 
the year 1815, in London and in all the various ports of the 
United Kingdom, including Loudon : — 


Year. 

I^uliin. 

Uulttfid Kinp;<loM. 

)B15 

ir.5.:i36.44l 

10.591.551 

1820 

5.:i42.731 

tt,3.37.v79 

1824 

6 731.233 

11,3»741 

1826 

8829 730 

17,280.711 

1827 

8.790 829 

17.894.405 

1828 

8.918 310 

19iS95.4U3 

1829 

3S212GI 

19.139.615 

J8.10 

8,576.163 

19.360,750 

1831 

7,916.9<l3 

)3,134.’;25 

1832 

7,8:6.660 

18341.133 

]H:13 

7,662.521 

17.597.697 

1834 

ft.576.972 

18.494 316 

iai5 

10.601.600 

20.522 895 

1836 

11.083. SO7 

21.443.741 

1837 

10,190.006 

20.550,559 


It appears iVom those flguros, which are taken tnm 
olficial returns, that the payments into the Exchequer by 
the Custom House of London amount to os much as the net 
receipts of all the other custom-houses in Great Britain and 
Ireland. It was expected that the opening of the China 
trade, and the oonsequent participation of other ports in the 
tea trade, which had previously been monopoii:{cd by Lon- 
don, would have considerably altered the above proportions; 
but it will be seen that such has not been the result : in { 
fact, the buyers of this article of general consumption still 
resort to I^ondon as the market in athich they can select 
tlieir pui chases to the greatest advantage. 

The tiurnhcr of ships, with the amount of tonnage, that 
ha\e frcqnented the pprt, give a better idea of the actual 
amount of Us trade tlian is afforded by revenue accounts, 
which -must vary with the fiscal regulations of the country, 


I and which exclude altogetlier ^iseils ibai enter the poi't and 
I are re-exported or sent coastwise under bond toolber ports 
in the kingdom. The shipping, that cleared outwards to 
foreign parts in 1753 consisted of— 

Tom. 

British • « . 1219 

Foreign ^ * . 159 25,291 

1399 189,260 

In 1 792 the trade was more than double what it was ;h 
1753. The clearances the port w^e in that year — . 

ssSfNi, tm. 

British . • . 1978 310,724 

Foreign • , • 504 88,325 

1582 399,049 

The shipping belonging to the port in the same your 
(1792) was- 

Totis. 

1109 ships under 200 tons burthen . . . 94,952 

368 «, between 209 and 109 tons burtlusn 91,167 
208 „ „ 300 and 590 „ 92,9^0 

24 „ 509 and 750 m 


Indtamen • • 


293,06.1 

81,160 


Total tonnage . • . 37 1,223 

Tlie number and tonnage of vessels, British nnd foreign, 
that entered the port from foreign, parts in each year from 
1820 to 1837, will show how greatly its foreign commerce 
has increased during the last half century : — 



nrlkiah. 

Fon»igtt. 


Total. 

Yuan. 

SUlM* 

Tons. 

SlUpi. 

Tana. 

Shii«». 

TtniM. 

1320 

3.354 

655,239 

356 

122,619 

4.210 

727,853 

1331 

3.000 

535.994 

671 

> 89,073 

3.(m 

675,067 

1322 

3.230 

603.167 

617 

106,099 

3,8^ 


1323 

3,031 

611.451 

365 

161,705 

3,896 

773.156 

1884 

3,132 

607J06 

1,643 

m,m 

4.275 

87i>V04 

1325 

3,939 

735.565 

1.743 

302,122 

6, #32 

I,087,ii37 

1826 

3.495 

675.026 

1,586 

215,254 

6,081 

890,280 

1327 

4,0t2 

769,102 

1.534 

221,003 

6,5^; 

990, no 

1328 

4.094 

767.212 

1.303 

195,929 

6M 

rc^i.Hi 

1829 

4,103 

734,070 

1,300 

215.6Q5 

6,408 

999.6;5 

1930 

3,910 

744,229 

1.268 

207,500 

5,178 

951,73 

1331 

4.140 

730.938 

1,557 

909.159 

5,0^ 

1,050.147 

1832 

3,274 

640,057 

336 

154,514 

4, 160 

794,071 

1833 

3.421 

^3,239 

1,061 

175.333 

4, 42^2 

a', 4, 1:2 

1334 

3.7^ 

2!l5,68a 

1,230 

216,063 

5,066 

951,76r» 

1335 

8,790 

740;255 

1,057 

189,393 

4,337 

929, 143 

1336 

3, to 

772.046 

1,465 

265.375 

5.310 

J. 0^7. 921 

1337 

4.079 

821,733 

1,647 

___ 

240,135 

5.626 

] 1,061.923 


The number and tonnage of ships that cleared out from 
London to different parts of the world in each year from 
1831 to 1837 have been as fellows: — 


To Um* T ' t>!tf tl Sluloit of America . • , 
. , UritiAl) N . A ui«r. ColuuiM. . . 

»■ ui 0(.url 

A ('olouieH, 

Olh, paritt.,,, 


1831. 1832. 1 

95 

243 

25 

65 

4.184 

1 

33.0£6i 91 31.603 

75,905 215 65,016 

5,012 29 6,131 

24,009 73 26^964 

7 ^ 3.174 3,259 722,124 

4.C12j 

926,125 8,C67j 650,833 


1834. 

96 

251 

36 

74 

3.797 

35,296 

75.093 

m 

634,479 

4 , 10 ; 

as7.08i 


prosecution of foreign trado wholly without a parall^d, but 
those u umbers am far exceeded by the coasting trade the 
port. The number and tonnage of coasting vessels that 
entered Lomlon iVom other pacts of the United Kiiigdatn, 
dislinguishii^ tliose eogaged in trade with Ireland 
during the years from 1833 lo 1838, were as under 


GoiV'mI CiimUvk, iu 
dufJjitiK CulUerg. 


trl«h IVtiKier*. 


[ 1S.342 
lyrw 19,0;:6 

am hm 

m; i 2..7^.85t. . taei 

im 20.333 2.727,741 1.269 


^,3 3.^53 I 


31.403 96 dS.296 95 dS.;;] )6$ 45.027 7^ 36,281 

65.75:1 254 75.093 282 09,UH9 256 S2.67S m 73.060 

5.&t9 36 74>07 5.242 47 10,291 45 9.8^7 

21.602 74 24.570 S4 30.0.S0 9l 38.202 ]f»0 36,464 

639,361 3.797 634.479 8,439 6G7f343 8,966 709,407 4,016, 748,300 

’TeiaiS 4,16; k,976 323,401 4.403 9i9,6^ 902 !^ 

It is not possible to form any reasonable estimate of the 
quMitity 01 merchandise brought by canal and by land- 
carriage to London or wbieh is ly the s^tne means convoyed 
thence to tlm interior of Ute kingdom* but it must be very 
great There is not a town or rillago of any note in the 
midiaad dlmricts whkh does not keep up a constant com- 
mercial intei^urse with the metropolis by nieam of bouts 
or waggons 'or both, biit nothing is known concerning the 
quantity of goods transported. It would be easy for tho 
proprietors w canals 'to give an account of ibeir traffie* but 
,hl(lMemationof|his kind is systematicallv withheld, pro- 
IhbugU the fear of exciting cmapetiuom The vaUie 
and colonial P«Pduoe and merchandiso constantly 
ihjha Wiiahousos of the great decks is very great, but as no 
ttcBount of the quantities remaining hs* been taken 
at any time since th«r oommeiicemeat of the warehousing 
fsthia, it is not possible to give any more definite infoma^ 
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Tho ainounitif ](>(Hitagca collected in liondon in each year 
(i*0ia 1832 to 1837 was as follows 

£ i. d £ i, d, 

1832 . 632,696 17 8 1833 • 664,189 5 2 

1833 . 642|87t 0 7 1836 . 692,509 19 1 

1834 * 660«4n M 4 1837 . 607,567 5 10 

During this time there has been no increase in the rate of 
postage, and the progressive increase in the amount colleeted 
is probably not more than equivalent to the increase of in> 
habitants. Tlte above sums form between a fburth and a 
third part of the gross produce of the post*ofllce duty in the 
United Kingdom. The post communications between Lon- 
don and various parts ox the United Kingdom have been 
greatly acoelerated by means of the different lines of railway 
alreaily opened, and as the system is extended, greater im- 
provements in this respect will of course be realized. At 
present the letter-bags which leave London at eight o'clock 
in llio evening arrive at Edinburgh early on the second 
niorniug. Letters for Liverpool desjmtched at the same 
lime are delivered by eleven o'chwk the following morning. 

Stewn-Vesseh , — Tliere is no port in the kingdom which 
has profited more than London through the application of | 
sieam to navigation. A great part of the steam-vessels that 
arrive and depart carry passengers only, and are therefore 
not required to make entry at the custom-house, and with 
regard to such as carry goods no distinction is made at the 
cuatom-house between them and sailing-vessels, for which 
reasons no accurate account of the number of this class of 
ships that enter and leave the port can be given. Steam 

n e-boats are passing and repnssing at all hours during 
ly between London and Crcenwich and Woolwich, 
and others start every quarter of an hour during the day 
from Uindon Bridge and Westminster. To Gravesend 
boats go at various times during the day, and in the summer 
there are several departures and arrivals every dav to and 
from Margate and Ramsgate. Between London and Calais, 
Boulogne, Antwerp, and Rotterdam steam-vessels are pass- 
ing almost daily m summer and fre(iuonily in winter. With 
various ports in England, Scotland, and Ireland, a constant 
intercourse is kept up in the same manner. 

LONDON CLAY. The most considerable of the ter- 
tiary formations of Great Britain is tlius designated, from 
its development in tlio valley of the Thames under and 
around the metropolis. It may be viewed in three parts, 
occupying the following series 
Up per part.— ‘ Bagsliot 8nnd,' in which several remark- 
able fishes have been lately noticed by Dr. Buckland. 
Middle part, ‘ Loudon Clay.*— CiaUaining a few bands of 
sand, nodules of septaria, and multMrUdcs of marine 
shells. 

Lower part, ‘ Plastic Clays and Sand.s.*— Various coloured 
clays and sands, with lignite, and marine, asstuary, and 
fresh- water shells. 

L0N1X)N, NEW. [CoNNKCTicuT.] 
LONDONDERRY, a maritime county of the province 
of Ulster in Ireland, bounded on the north by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the east by the county of Antrim and a portion 
of Loch Neagh, on the south by the county of Tyrone, and 
on the west by tho county of Donegal. According to the 
map of Ireland published under the superin tenaence of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, it lies 
between 54** 38' and S.'i® 22' N. lat, and between 6** 28' and 
7° 24' W. long. ; and, according to the map of the Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland, extemls from the Tyrone boundary at 
New Bridge on the BalUnderry river on the south to Port- 
rush on tho north, ,40^statuto miles; and from the Donegal 
boundary near Londonderry on the west, to the Antrim 
boundary at Kilrea Bridge on the east, 34 statute miles. 
The area, according to the same map, consists of— 

Arro)>. r. ]>. 

Land , . 507,997 I 27 

Water « . 10,404 0 3 

516,401 1 30 

or 810 square statute miles. In 1831 the gross population 
was 222,012. 

Tlie county is of an irregularly triangtdar area, of which 
tho eastern side may be considered as l^mod by the shore 
of Loch Neagh and the lino of the river Bann, the south- 
western by the Tyrone boundary, and the north-western by 
the river Foyle and eoast-Uno. From the Banu the surfhee 
gradually rises westward about ten miles, forming a . 
J?. C.. No. 867. * ' 


chain of elevations which bound the valley vf that river oil 
the west, and constitute the most rema^able feature of tho 
interior of the county. Th(%e heights elope with a gentlo 
declivity eastward and northward, but present steep and 
often precipitous escarpmonts towards the west, in which 
direction they overlook an extensivo tract of undulating 
counti^ extending from their bases to the eastern shore of 
Loch Foyle, and Dounded on the south by the mountuin 
range wfiicli separates the counties of Londonderry and 
Tyrone. Between the southern extremity of the first-men- 
tioned range and tlie shore of Loch Neagh a comparatively 
level tract is interposed. The country betw'een the rivers 
Bann and Foyle may thus be conveniently considered as 
divided into tlie district of tho Bann, the district of Loch 
Foyle, and the district of Loch Neagh. 

The Lower Bann, from Loch Neagh to the sea, a distance 
of upwards of thirty miles, has a fall of only 48 feet. The 
sea flows up to the Cults above Coleraine, a distance of six 
miles, between low banka, which are encumbered towards tho 
mouth of the river with extensive tracts of sand. The north 
eastern lilicrties of Coleraine here occupy an irrc«gular semi- 
circle of about four miles in radius, surrounding the town 
[Coleraink] on the eastern side of the river. The geneval 
characteristics of this district are similar td those of the 
north coast of the county of Antrim. The elevations are how- 
ever inconsiderable, and the general aspect of the country 
is tamo and bleak. On a low rocky peninsula at tho ex- 
treme north-east of the county is the thriving town of Port- 
rush; and nearer the Bann, bn an exposed strand running 
down between low headlands of basalt is Port Stewart, a well 
built and fashionable watering-place, but quite unprovided 
with shelter for any craft above the size of a fibhing-boat. 
West of tho sand-banks which oiicur at the embouchure of 
the Bann the coast has a bolder outline, rising in a series 
of precipitous cliffs over the sandy bcatdi. These cliffs ex- 
tend a distance of mther more than two miles, increasing 
in height as they trend westward, until at the north -western 
extremity of the basaltio tract, of which they form the 
northern boundary, they have an elevation of from 330 to 
400 feet At this point the escarpments which mark tho 
western boundary of the basaltic area commence, and may 
be traced along the brows of all the heights which liavo 
been mentioned as overlooking the district extending from 
this line to Loch Foyle. Of these heights the most pro- 
minent are Benyevenagh, at tho northern extremity of the 
range, which rises abruptly over the sandy flat of MagiL- 
ligan to a height of 1260 feet; Donald’s Hill, nine miles 
farther south, )31.'> feet; Benbrudugb, three miles south of 
Donald's Hill, 1531 feet ; and, separated from Beribradagh 
by the hold amphitlicntricol valley of Glcnsiiano, the upper 
or eastern boundary of which is formed by Carntuglier 
mountain, 1.521 feet high, is Craiguashuck, 1773 feet, with 
its subordinate heights of Allroglish, 1261 feet, and Tam- 
niarin, 1272 feet, which together form the south- w^estcni 
c.xtremity of the basaltic area, and complete a nearly rnn- 
tiiiuouH range of mountain of 24 miles in length from north 
I to south. With the exception of some small streams wliioh 
I form striking cascades in falling over the escarpnuMiis of 
Avish and oUier minor heights north of Benyevenagh, all 
the waters which rise in the area included between the 
western fronts of the uho\e-inentioried mountains and tho 
river Bann take their course in the direction of the latter 
river. Of these the most considerable are the Macosquia 
and Agivey river-s the former of which has its sources in 
the slack, as mountain-passes are here provinciully termed, 
between tho mountains of Bonyevenagh and Keady, and the 
latter of which unites the waters of several streams de- 
scending from tho range of Donald’s Hill and Benbradagh. 
On tlio road leading from Kilrea on tho Bann, wc&twurd 
through the skteh separating the Donald's-hill range from 
tho group of Bcnbradagh and the other mountains, which 
on this side form tho valley of Glenuller, is tlie town of 
Gavvagb, The Clady river, rising from the eastern decli- 
vities of Carntogher mountain, also joins the Bann at Port- 
gienone, a point of consulerable intercourse between the 
counties of Londondon-y and Antrim, South of this tlio 
I drainage of tho county is towards Loch Neagh, tlirough tho 
rivers Mayola and Ballindorry, tho latter of which forms 
! part of tho county boundary on this side. The Muyola has 
Its rise at the bases of the mountain groups which form the 
liead of Glcnshatie and the valley of Ballynabcrecii, und 
carries a considerable body of water to Loch Neagh, which 
it enters at its north-western extremity. The town of 

VoL. XIV.-S 
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Maghdxia is situated about midway between the Clady and 
Mayola rivers, on the road west wan'd from Toome, at which 
latter place the Lower Bann flmt issues from the lake* The 
towns of Castle Dawson, Magherafelt, l^obermore, and 
Moneymore are situated in the open country between the 
Moyofa and the Ballinderry rivers. This tract is bounded 
westward by the detached mountain of Slieve Galllon, 
which rises to the height of 1 730 feet, and is in its structure 
siiTiilar to the mountains of the basaltic tract abovemeu- 
tioned, although throughout the wide intervening valley of 
Baliynascr^n there are no traces of any connecting furma^ 
tion. West of the valley of Ballyuascreen commences a 
mountain-chain which with little interruption extends to 
the valley of the river Foyle, forming the boundary be- 
tween the counties of Tyrone and Londonderry. Tlie 
highest of the group is Sawell, which rises to a height of 
2233 feet, about midway between Slieve Gallion and the 
western extremity of the chain. The other chief heights 
on the range are Muinard, east of Sawell, 2037 feet; Ilairt 
mountain, west of Sawell, 2037 teet; Finglen, east of 
Muinard, 1875 feet; and Slieve Kirk, which forms the 
western extremity of tho range, 1224 feet. Tho district in- 
cluded between these mountains and Loch Foyle, cuiisti- 
tutmg the western division of tho county, is divided bv a 
central tract of high land into tlio valleys of tho rivers IW 
and Faughan. The former, ri»ing in tho upper })ari of 
Glensluuie, is joined by tho Owenroagh andOwenbeg rivers 
at the entrance of that valley, frpin which it pursues a 
northern course nearly parallel to the line of abrupt decU- 
lics terminating the basaltic region, to Loch Foyle, which 
it enters by a sliarp turn to the west immediately under tho 
base of Beuyevenagh. Several streams join tho Roe Irorn 
the comparatively level tract interposed between it and 
these mountains, rendering it, next to the Foyle and Bann, 
the most considerable river of the county. The valley of 
the Roe, especially towards the embouchure of the river, is 
flat and open, and contains much good and highly improved 
land. The thriving town of Newtown Limavady is situated 
on this river about five miles above its mouth, on the high 
road between Coleraine and LondondeiTy city, next to 
which places it is the most important town of the county, 
Dungiven, also a place of some consequence, occupies a 
romantic site on the same river near its junction with the 
OwenreagU, in the opening of the valley of Glenshane. 
The principal roads from the east to the west of the county 
pass through these towns, which severally occupy points at 
which the leading monnlain- passes converge. The ojxjn 
rich country of this valley, called ISIoyroc, or the plain of 
the Roe, extends westward along the southern shore of 
Loch Foyle by Muif, and at the lower extremity of the loch 
opens into the valley of the Faughan. The Faughan river, 
which springs from the northern declivities of SawcIl, after 
skirting tho bases of the several mountains which extend 
from that point w^estward and northward to within two 
miles of the Foyle, makes a sharp turn to the east of north, 
and runs through a highly improved open vallc^y to J^>ch 
Foyle. From the village of Claudy, situated near the 
sources of the Fauglmn, to the point whore the river turns 
northward, a distance of twelve miles, the valley is occupied 
by well-improved grounds and numerous bleach-greens. 
The fertile vales of Bond’s Glen and Glcinruiidle open 
from between the mountains forming the county boundary 
on this portion of the valley of the Faughan, The district 
between the valleys of the Roo and Fauglian is considerably 
encumbered with mtior and mountain, J-.<igavannon, the 
pnncijial eminenvo, which occupies nearly the centre of the 
tract, has an elevation of 12(ilt feet. Other lioights, varying 
hom ( 1 00 to 000 feet, spreading southward and westward 
from heuavannon, form the valleys of Burntolloght and 
Faure, from each of which a considerable stream desceads 
to the FungHun, 

Ikstw-e. n tlie Low m* Faughan and the Foyle is a range 
of nndulaling ground crossed by a valley through which 
the high road from Dungiven is carried to the tillage of 
‘Waterside; fnun i hence a wooden bridge ooiB^otes the 
communication with Londonderry city* The city of 
Londonderry oceupics a boldly rising gromad on the west 
bank, of iho Foylo, along which the county embraces an 
irregular tract extending from about four .tnilea above 
the oity to a mile below Culmoro, wlicre river expands 
ihlo Loeii Foylo. The distance irmu end to end of tWa 
mit-lying portion of the county is ten miles, and its breadth 
Sroig one to three and a half, it is^all arable and in a 


^od state of improvement, as is also the opposite bank 
of the river. The Foyle here makes a noble appearance, 
varying in breadth from 300 yards to half a mile, and 
being capable of floating ships of BOO tons up to the 
bridge of Londonderry. 

The most remarkable feature of tho coasMine is the tract 
which extends from the north^wootern extremity of the 
hilly region to the low point of Magilligan and southward 
to tho mouth of tho Roe. On this tract is measured tho 
bose-hne of the trigonometrical survey of Ireland now 
going on under the superintendence of the Ordnance, 
53,200 feet in length. The same traot appears to occupy 
tho greater portion of tho bottonr of the loch, ami rises 
towards its centre in a bank which eonflnes the navigation 
to that [lortion of Loch Foyle lying along tlie coast of 
Donegal. Tho length of the loch, which is of a triangular 
shape, bounded by the low coast of Londonderry on the 
oast and south, and by tho bold shore of Ennishowen on 
the west, is above 1 8 miles, and its greatest breadth 1 0 . 
Tho eutranoe to the loch, between Magilligan Point and 
Ennishowen Hoad, is about a mile across, and from lliis 
point to Londonderry city is a safe and tolerably sheltered 
navigation of 23 miles. Eastward of the entrance is a shoal 
called the ‘ Tuns,* which renders the loch diflicult of ac- 
cess in stormy weather. The safer clianncl is by the 
western side of this shoal. Except the small and at pre- 
sent inconvenient harbour of Portrush, there is no other 
shelter for vessels on tho roast of *his county. It has heen 
jiroposed to render the Bann navigable from Loch Neiigh 
to the sea by deepening the channel at Tooine, and clearing 
aw^ay the ledges of rock which cross it at Moyvaunaglier, 
Portna. and tho Gutts. There ‘is however an extensive 
sand-bar at the moulli of the river, whicli could not be kupt 
open without constant drcflging.- Under these circumstances 
Portrush Is likely to continue the port of Coleraine. 

The roads throughout the county are in general oxcollent. 
The immediate valley of the Bann and the district of l^cli 
Neagh in particular are closely intersected with lines of 
communication. 1'he westorn district is not ho well upeiiod. 
The chief linos hero are those wmnccting Newtowui Linui- 
vady by the southern shore of Loch Foyle and tho valley of 
tho l^wer Faughan with Londonderry, and that winch 
runs by the Upper Faughan from Dungiven to the same 
place. One road only crosses the rough country interposed 
between these lines. The valley of the Hoe is well provided 
with roads, which extend southward by Baiiagher to Clady, 
giviug ample means of communication to tho coimtiy 
beMveen the heads of the rivers Roe and Faughan. Th(» 
communication southward is chiefly by tbe valley of tho 
Foyle on one side, and by tlio head of the valley of 
Balliuascrecn on the other. Besides these there are several 
pa.sses from Tyrone into Londonderry among the mountain 
groups which lie between these points. 

By a rain-guage, kept with great cai'e at Londonderry, il 
appears that the maximum annual quantity of rain, on an 
observation of seven years, was somewhat loss than .35 inches, 
tlic minimum somewhat less than 2G inches, and the nu'aii 
31*1 inches. From tbe sumo observations it appeared thut 
on an average of seven years thci’e were in eocu year 1 29 
days fair, 202 showery, and 34 wot. The climate is by no 
meaub favourable to eorJy sowing. The frequency of tho 
showers, rather than the quantity of rain, renders the air more 
humid than in many districts where a greater quantity of 
ruin falls. 

Oeo/oxy-“^Thc basaltic tract con’esponds in all rcwpects 
to the remainder of the field on U\e opposite side of the 
Bann [Giants* Causeway], with this remarkable difference, 
that the dip of the strata is loverstKl; the surface, and the 
masses which compose it, on the Londonderry side of tho 
Bann dipping towards the north-east, wheroHs their direc- 
tion on thp Antrim side is nearly to the south-west. Tho 
basalt, as in Antrim, attains its gn>atest thickness at the 
northern extremity of the field, the rap of Benyevoiiagh 
measuring upwards of 900 feet. Chalk, lias, limestone, 
and red sandstone, succeed in descending ordar, one 
or moi^ of the members being frequently abse'^^t, and con- 
stitute the remainder of the systenk Jgbicli throughout 
reposes immediately on the primitive rock. The geological 
idructare of the distriet may thus be desorilied as a floor of 
primitive rock overlaid in part by a field of secondary 
formations, capped by basalt. The boundary line is marked 
by the abrupt declivities forming the eastern limit of the 
valley of Jhe Roe* firom the southern extremity of tins 
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r&n^ it passes acVoss tho Mayola river t6 thb east of Slieve 
Gallion, and so to Loch Neagh, on the opposite side of 
which it reappears at the mouth of the Glenavy river, the 
main constituent of the rest of the county is mica slate. 
This rock covers about 450 square statute miles of the 
surface of Londonderry. In general tho lipe of demarca- 
tion between it and the red sandstone, which is the ra jst 
prominent member of the secondary field, is well defined. 
One mass however, that of Coolcoscrahan mountain, which 
rises nearly 1300 feet above the level of the sea, is wholly 
composed of this rock, although almost surrounded bv the 
advanced basaltic heights Of CraigUashock and Benbradogh. 

S wards of two-thirds of tho mica slate of this district 
ong to the talcose variety. Primitive limestone is of fre- 

? |uent occurrence throughout this field. At a height of 800 
ect above the sea, on the north-west side of Oarntoghcr 
mountain, it is found with veins of coloured spar, quarto, 
and groen chlorite. It also occurs near Dungiven and 
Claudy. On the east side of Slieve Gallion there is a gran- 
ular limestone, which contains quantities of crystallised 
liornblende : hornblende slate is found at several places in 
the valley of the Roe ; a bed, four hundred yards in extent, 
occurs near the old church of Dungiven, where it runs 
parallel to the bed of primitive limestone above mentioned. 
The structure of the south-eastern extremity of the county 
is more complex. Shove Gallion, besides having a cap of 
basalt, with the usual underlying formations, exhibits 
towards its base beds of sienite in connection with por- 
phyry. On the north west side tho sienite verges into green- 
stone. Several masses of greenstone, unconnected with the 
tabular basalt of the summit, also crop out on the cast side 
of the mountain. All along the western verge of the 
basaltic region [the red sandstone, which forms the lowest 
member of the field, projects beyond the superior strata in 
a bolt varying from one to two miles in breadth. This is 
the surface rock of the eastern valley of the Hoc, from the 
iiead of which it swoops across the gening of the valley of 
Ballinderry, and so between Slieve Gallion and the line of 
basalt into Tyrone. A detached patch of floetz limestone 
occurs near tho outer edge of the sandstone field at Desart- 
marlin,on the north-east of Slieve Gallion, %hero it is worked 
for burning. There are no mines worked in this county. 

8oil, Agnadture^ and Trade, — ^The soil of that part of 
the valley of the Bann where the subsoil is hard basalt 
consists for the most part of a rusty loose grit, without 
sufilcient strength or cohesion for wheat crops. Numerous 
tracts of hog, interspersed with shallow pools, and frequently 
separated by craggy knolls of basalt, are scattered ov(?r this 
part of tho county. There are however tracts of good land 
along tlio banks of the several rivers which traverse the 
distri<^t, and especially at their junctions. In general those 
superior portions consist of rolled gravel banks ; clayey 
tracts occur in the neighbourhood of Coleraine, beyond 
which, (HI tho Antrim sine of the river, the basallic sf)il i.s 
of a bettor quality than in the rest of the tract. The same 
characteristics mark tho hasultic field in the district of 
J.<och Neagh; but between the basalt and tho primitive 
district further west is a tract of rich open country, ex- 
tending southward into Tyrone. This is the most extensive 
tract of gooil ground in the county. The soil of the basaltic 
field towards its western border is of a bettor description 
than in the immediate valley of tho Bann and Loch 
Neagh. The basalt is here copiously intermixed with 
zeolite, which renders its detritus comparatively fertile. A 
soil Ksi this kind oovors the summits of Benyevenagh and 
Benbradagh. forming extensive tracts of sweet pasture. 
The subjacent valley of the Roc possesses a variety of soils, 
all of a superior kind. Tlie rich fiat of Moyroe, extend- 
ing from the base of Benyevenagh across the opening of 
the valley, consists of alluvial deposits, which form a deep 
loamy sofl of considerable strength and fertility. A strip 
of loamy land, also of alluvial origin, accompanies tho 
windings of tho river as high as Newtown Limavadv. 
High ^avel banks, risitig in a na^ral terrace on each side 
beyond those flats, mark the more immediate valley of the 
river throu^ont the gieatOr pai^ of its course. The soil of 
these banlto is generally a fertile though not very rich loam 
Beyond the eiwtern terrace commences a tract of red clay 
arising from the decomposition of the sandstone, which at 
this side forms tho surfaco-roek up to the immediate acclivi- 
ties of the mountains. This clay oontatns extensive beds 
of marl, and with good treatment heats excellent grain crops. 
The schistose district^ iyinf between the valleys of the Itoe 
and Faughan, is to a great extent mooryasd mountainous. 
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The valleys of Faughan-vale and MufiT-glen, running south ' * 
ward from the open Jract along tho m4|gin of Loch Foyle 
into the schistose region, have good tracts of fertile land, 
composed of a mixture of gravel, loam, and strong clay. 
The main valley of the Fauglmu river is in its structure and 
soil similar to the western half of the valley of the Roe, 
haviiig gravel terraces reaching back to tho schistose region 
at cadi side. These are well cultivated, and towards the 
lower part of the valley spread over a considerable tract. 
Gravel and mica-slate are also the chief constituents of the 
soil on the opposite bank of the Foyle. A cold blue cloy 
occurs hero in a few detached spots. The best improved 
portions of the county are the district of Loch Neagh, the 
valley of the Roe, the valley of (he Faughan, including 
the coast of Loch Foyle, between the embouchures of these 
rivers, and the immediate vicinity of Londonderry on both 
sides of the Foyle. There is a very general scarcity of 
timber. The chief mansion-house in the county is that of 
Down-hill, the residence of Sir James Bruce, Bart., built by 
the late carl of Bristol, bishop of Derry. It is an imposing 
aWjhitectural pile, situated on the brow of the basaltic field 
where it rises over the sea. about a mile and a half west of 
the mouth of the Bann. Tlic cliffs immediately behind the 
house rise upwards of 100 feet above the beach, and the 
situation is sodileak that planting could only be effected in 
the deep ravines which surround the demesne on the land 
ward side. There is here a splendid collection of paintings 
by tho old masters, and of otiior articles of virtfi, removed 
from the galleries at BallyscuUion when the palace erected 
by the same prelate there was taken down. BallyscuUion 
house, as it stood in 180^2, was by much the most magnifi 
cent residence in the north of Ireland. Thj situation, on the 
bare Hat near the point where the Bann issues from Loch 
Beg, was however extremely unfavourable to the forma- 
tion of a demesne corresponding to the magnificence of the 
building. The house was accordingly taken down on tho 
death of the earl, and the materials sold. 

The progress of agriculture in this county has been ma- 
terinlly forwarded by the establishment of an agricultural 
school near Muff by the company of grocers of 1-ondon, 
who here hold largo (fstates under the crown. There are 
130 acres of land attached to tho school, for experimental 
farming ; a classical school is likewise connected with the 
establishment. Oats and bailey are the principal grain 
crops. The ayslcin of greencropping is practised by the 
gentry only. There is but liuloland in pasture, and the 
breed of cattle, with the exception of pigs, of which great 
numbers are reared, is in gc^ncral not much attended to. 
The folb>wiiig table exhibits the quantity of grain sold at 
the chief market -towns, exclusive of Londonderry ai . 
Coleraine, in Iheytmrs 1830 and 1835 ; — 
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The condition of the labouring population is superior to 
that of the same class in most parts of the north of Ire 
land. The general rate of wages for agricultural laiwurers 
is 1«. per day for 160 working days in the veiir. The popu 
lation are to a considerable extent of Scottish and English 
descent. Their dwellings and persons are distinguished by 
a superior air of comfort. Thos«^ of llie native race occupy 
the more mountainous and remote districts- they are a 
simple and interesting people, preserving vivid traditions of 
early times, and are generally on the most friendly terms 
with tho rest of the popnlation. The Irish language is 
very commonly in use among them. 

The manumetuse and bleaching of linens is the staple 
trade of the county. The most extensive bleach-greens lie 
along the rivers Roe and Faughan, on the latter of which 
them is abundant water-power and numerous sites ad- 
mirably calculated fOr this branch of the manufacture. In 
1831 there were in iM county 2543 weavers, 46 reed 
makers, 258 fiaX-dresBcrs, 21 bleachers, 64 cotton-spin nets, 
3 brewers, 1 distiller, 6 laaitstera, 153 coopers, 53 hatterg 

S % 
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anil 50 millers* 24 corn -dealers, 18 millwrights,, 

25 Umiem, and 18 tobacconists. The export and import 
trade ot‘ the county is carried on at the ports of I^ndondcrry 
city and Purttmh* the latter being the seaport of Coleraine. 
Tlieexportsof Londonderry city in 1 835,including 20,802 tons 
of corn, meal, and flour, amounted in value to 1,040,9 IB/.* 
and the imports to 708,054/. [LoNDONpEBKY, City ] The 
exports of Coleraine and Portnish in the same year 
amounted to a value of 105,085/, and the imports to 
05,900/. Tlio quantity of corn meal and flour included in 
the exports*of the latier port in that year was 5137 tons. 

Dimsiofi$, Totenr. Londonderry is divided into the 
half barony of Coleraine, on' the N.E., the barony of 
Kenaught, in the £. and centre, containing the towns of 
Newtown Limavady (pop. 2428) and Dungiven (pop. ]]6S)« 
and the village of Ballykelly (pop. 290) ; fjmghwsAelm, on 
the S. K., containing part of the town of Monoymore (total 
pop. 1025), and the towns of Maghemfelt (pop. 1438), 
Kilrea (pop. 1215), Maghera (pop. 1154), Tobermore (pop. 
879), Castle Dawson (pop. 074) ; and Tyrherin, on the W., 
containing the villages of Muff (pop. 192), Claudy (pc^. 
180), anu Fnughanvale (pop. 1231. Besides these, there 
are within the county the liberties of Coleraine, containing 
the town of Coleraine (pop. 5752)*and the village of Portstew- 
art (pop. 475); and the liberties of Londonderry, coiuainiug 
the city of Londonderry (pop. with its suburbs, 19,820). 

Coleraine was incorporutw by charter of 28th June, 11 
James I. The common-council, including the mayor, are 
the governing hodv. The corporate authorities have juris- 
diction within the 'borough, similar to that of the lord-mayor 
and aldermen of London, but the (X)urt is n<»w fallen into 
disuse. Their revenue arises from rents averaging 418/. 
]8f. 8c/. per annum, and tolls averaging 314/. 0«. per 
annum, which income was chiefly applied in 1835 to the 
reduction of a debt amounting to 1500/. The marquis of 
Waterford is the patron of the borough. Coleraine is now 
the seat of a most flourishing linen manufacture. [CotE- 

RAIXK.] 

Newtown Limavady was incorporated by charter of 30th 
March, 11 James I. The corporation is now extinct. The 
town is remarkably wx*U built, atid has a very cheerful ap- 
]iearance. Tlierc is a handsome .sessions-house ; but the 
market-house is old and inconveniotu. It is a place of 
considerable trade in grain, and is the centre of an extensive 


linen-bleaching d'lsincL The surrounding scenery is highly 
beautiful. 

Maglierafelt is also a handsome though small town. It 
consists of a spacious square with the market-house in the 
centre, from whidi the four principal streets diverge. The 
houses are stone*built and slateiL There ia a. great market 
for linens and yams once a fortnkbt^ The hueu manufac- 
ture is carried on extensively in the vicinity; there are olso 
large browing and distilling establishmonts in the town. 

Portrush, in fsonsequenoe of the recent improvements in 
the harbour, is rapidly rising into importance. Steam- bouts 
ply regularlv from hence to Liverpool, Glasgow, and Lon- 
don deny. Dungiven is the emporium for the whole of the 
mountainous district round the sources of the Roe and 
Faughan. It had formerly a considerable manufactuve of 
linens, but it bus latterly fallen oir. It Las more tbu air 
of a rural village than IM other towns, and is, from its se- 
cluded situation and the primitive manners of the people 
of the vicinity, a place of peculiar interest. 

Prior to the Union, Londonderry sent eight representa- 
tives to the Irish parliament, viz. two for the county, two 
for the city, and two for each of tho boroughs of Newtown 
Limavady, and Coleraine. The representation is now, con- 
fined to two county members, one member for the city, and 
one foi* the borough of Coleraine. In October, 1838, the 
county constituency consisted of 2331 electors. The assizes 
are held at Londonderry, and riuarter-sessions at Newtown 
Limavady, Magheraiclt, and Coleraine. The police-foice 
of tho county, on the 1st January, 1838. consisted of four 
chief constables, 15 constables, 77 subconstables, and 5 
horse, the cost of maintaining which establishuieiit 
amounted to 3954/. 15#. Uo?., of which 1855/, 12^. was charge- 
able against the county. Tin's is the smallest police-force 
employod in any county of Ireland. The total number of 
persons charged with criminal otlences, who wore cornmitteil 
to the county gaol in iBJtC, was 383, of vfhom 300 were 
males and 83 wore females. Of these, 1 25. males and 4 
females could read and write at the time oif their committal, 
112 males and 31 females could read onlv>‘ and 83 males 
and 28 females could neither read nor write. The district 
lunatic asylum flir the counties of I^nndoriderry, Donegal, 
and Tyrone is at Ijondondeny cilv, which also contains 
the county infirmary. Ibero are dispensaries in all tlie 
principal towns and villages. 
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792 K.tiinated by Or. Beaiifurt . 25,007 .. 

81.3 Under Act of I KI J . . . 31,287 

.821 Under Act 5S Oeo. III. n. 120 34,091 37,657 

1831 Under Act 1 Will. IV. c. 19 39,077 41.239 

__ « 

History, the early history of Londonderry county, 
pending the publication of the ‘Ordnance Memoir/ little can 
be said, although ample materials exist in the native Irish 
annals similar to those made available in the published 
‘ Memoir of Londonderry City.’ At the most remote period 
it appears to have been possessed by the septs of O'Loughlin 
and O’Neill, to whom the tribe of O’Cahan, who held the 
east4;rn and central districts, was tributary, Tho antient 
fortress of Adeach [Donegal] was the seat of the first 
family, who w'orc of the elder and royal branch of the 
O'Neills. The O'Cahans* rbief places of rcsidenoo were, 
first at DunsevcM‘ick, the antient Dunsobarky, in the pro- 
.sent county of Antrim, and aft^rw^ards at the ‘ Dog’s I^ap,’ 
or Liinavudy,^ <n ttie Roe. Soon after the arrival of the 
EngV«,%li .John de Conrey marched with a wmsi- 

dyialde force from Downpatrick to Goleraine, where he 
erected the castle of Mount Sandal, close to the Cutts* falL 
and uflcrw^avds, crossing the riveiv plundered tW country of 
O’C’ahaii, Peytoun, the Kngli^h comtn4jder, Who was left 
by Do Courey in the newly-built cttatl 0 ,^aa eocm after cut 
off with Ills entire foj ce near Faughan-vale^ on 'a predatory 
excursion. Next year De Convey again invaded the wwtry 
of O Cahan, and to Deiry, whkliShc setod ; but 

flugh O'NeiU, of Tyrone, having made a on the 

Antrim coast at Larne, and routed tlie Englisli the^ cjwn- 
nulled iiim to abandon hi9 conouost. The cstabli^mient 6t 
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125,01)0 
! 88 , \ti[ 
193,859 
' 222,012 

an English garrison at Coloruine would appear to have 
enabled the English very soon after lo reduce at least tlic 
eastern and central parts of tlie county into stiire'-ground, 
for by various records of Ibe reigns of Edward I. and Ed- 
ward II, grants appear to have been made and inquisitions 
to have been taken in Derry in tho regular manner, and in 
the patent, roll of the 20ili Edward 11. is on entry of the 
appointment of Robert Savage to be sheriff of the county 
of Couirttth, or Ctdemino, as O’Cahan’a country was then 
ca!le<]. It is pmbablc that the English law continued in 
tbreo in the eastern parts of the county until the great 
revolt of the O’Neills in 1333. [Belpastt] After tliat 
period the natl^^ Irish continued undisturbed inasicrs of 
lb© conn try until the middle of the sixteonlh century, when 
the rebellion of ShnneO’NoilL a.d. 1588, made it necessary 
to send a force to Derry. Seven companies of foot and u 
troop of horao were despatched by sea under Captain Ran- 
dolf, and encamped at Derry in October of that year. An 
ewgageiftent ens»ued, in which O’Noill was defeated ; hut 
Ran&lf being slain, ami an explosion of gtmpowder having 
destroyed the works of tho English, tho place was soon 
ttfter atifindoned. In the year 1800, Sir Henry Dockura, 
with a force of 4000 foot ami 200 horse, arrived in tho river 
Foyie, and immediately commenced tire construction of 
three forts, one on the western bank of* the Foyle at Cul- 
luore, wltere the river opens into Loch Foyle, one on the 
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hill of Derry, and ono nt Dnnnalong, a litUo higher up on 
tlio oaKtern bank of tlio river. Tlii** vas the first com- 
meiKHiment of n permanent scltleiuont. The rebellion of 
Sir Ciihir O'Dogherty in 16a«* and tho tlight of Tyrone 
and O’Donnell in the preceding year, left the entiro or 
this and five other counties at the disposal of the crown. 
On tho 28th January, 16Q8, nagotiationfi were commenced 
between tlio king and the corporation of liondon for the 
purpose of settling the terms on whieli the forfeited lands 
in this county should be conveyed to tho latter for the 
purpose of planting them with Protestant colonists. It was 
at first agreed that the Londoners should spend 20,000/. on 
tho plantation, in consideration of which the king 
to llietn the old county and town of Coleraine, with 
woods of Glanoonkoiie and Killeightra, and the town atiP 
libenies of Dorry, excopting the church lauds. Fur tho 
management of these estates, till common- council elected 
a body of twenty-six, consisting of a govonior, deputy- 
governor, and assistants, of whom ouedialf retire every 
year, their places being supplied by a now election. 

In 1619 Inis body was incorporated by royal charter, and 
their estates erected into one county, to bo called the 
county of Londonderry. Tlio corporation, whicdi is gene- 
rail v known as ‘The Irish Society,* still exists as conslitulod 
utufer the charter granted by Charles II. after the liektora- 
tion. Tho division of the county took place immediately 
after the granting of tho first charter* To the company of 
Goldsmiths were assigned the south-eastern liberties of 
Derry ; the company of Grocers hadlpho precinct of Mufi‘; 
the Fishmongers. Hallykelly; tho Ironmongers, Aghadowey; 
the Mercers, Moyvanaway ; tho Merchant Taylors, Moycos- 
quin ; the Habordashors, Boocvagli ; the Clothworkers, 

S irt of Coleraine; the Skinners, Dungiven; the Vintners, 
cliaghy ; tho Drapers, Monoymore ; and the Salters, 
Maghemtblt. Of these twelve companies, tho Goldsmiths, 
liabordashors, Vintners, and Merchant Tailors have from 
time to time disposed of their proportions in perpetuity. 
Tile chief proprietors so introduced arc tho families of 
Beresford, Richardson, Ponsonby, Alexander, and Conolly, 
Of tho remaining eight companies, live have under-leased 
their lands, and the remaining three, inipiely, tho Dra^iers, 
Mercers, and Grocers, retain their estates in their own 
bands, which they manage by resident agents. The 
lands not assigned to the companies still belong to the 
Society. The introduction of tho new colony changed 
the entire face of the country, which, up to this period, had 
been one of the most desolate tracts in Ireland. Artisans, 
in all the chief branches of trade and manufacture, were 
brought over by the companies, and habits of industry and 
iinb'pcndence became at once fixed among the population. 
Tho native Irish, returning by degrees, have again increased 
so fur us nearly to equal the descendants of the settlers in 
number. All hough a peaceable and interesting people, 
they arc however still far behind the rest of the population 
in lliose habits which conduce to prosperity and comfort. 

There arc some remains of a Cyclopean fortress at the 
Giant’s iSconce, on the toad from Newtown Liraavady to 
Colerninc. Duimirkiu, a circular mount surrounded by a 
wet ditcli, near Claudy, is the most remarkable of the mi- 
incmus earthen fortresses which occur throughout this, as 
Ihrougliout every oilier Irish county. There are several 
(womlechs, and other supposed druidical remains, of which 
the largest is at Slaught-Manus. Artificial caves and 
tumuli are frequent. Of military edifices Uie only remain- 
ing are the castles of Killoloo, Dungiven, Saltorstown, 
and MuHT, erected by the Londoners. The old abbey of 
Dungiven, which occupies a romantic site on a rock rising 
200 feet above tho bod of the river Roe, is the most inter- 
esting ecclesiastical ruin in the county. It was built a.d. 
1100 by O'Cahun, and contains several well-sculptured 
monuments of that fatnily. The old chuivh of Banagher, 
in the same ueighbourhpod. is also a very interesting ruin. 
Farther down oivtlic Roe is the site of 0'O.han’s castle, finely 
situated on a rock over the river, and surrounded by woods. 

Tho county expenses ate defrayed by grand-jury present- 
ments. The amount levied in 18^5 was 23,096/. I6r. Id, 
of which 0221/. Br. lOd was for roads and bridges, 8702/. 
JU. lOd was fbr buildings, chanties, salaries, &c., and 
2006/. I7s. 6d was for police. For the educational statis- 
tics of the county see Dhruy diocese. , 

(Statistical Sttrvey of Tjondonderrjf^ Dublin, 1802; Jfi?- 
moir tif the Chart Sunwy qf l/mdmdefry^ by the Rev. 
C^rge V. Sampson, London, 18,1 4 j Trmtaoimis q/* the 
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Geouigteal Sonety, vo*. iii. ; Conwe Vmr^ofthe Tr^sh So- 
ciety ; Ordnance Memoir of Londonderry City, Dublin 
1837 : Cox*s HisMty qf Ireland; Parliamentary Reports 
and Paperet &c.) 

LONDONDERRY, a city in the barony of Tyikcrm 
and county of Londonderry, in 64'" 49' N. lat, and 7" lo' 
W. long., on tho west bank of the river Foyle, five miles 
above tho point where tlrnt river spreads into the harbour 
of Loch Foyle, and 144 statute miles from Dublin by the 
present mail-oonch roads^ 

Jfhe municipal bouuda^, by which the jurisdiction of Iho 
corporation is virtually limitctl, includes an irregular area 
of 37,7 1 4 acres, of which 12,6 15 are on the west and 19,09H 

a cres are on the east side of the Foyle. These limits am 
Insiderably restricted by llio boundary adopted for par- 
liamentary representation. The site of the city within tiic 
walls measures 1273 feet by 635 feet. The area of the hilt 
on tvhich the old town stands is nearly 200 acres. 

Derry, anliontly called Derry -Calgaoli, first became a place 
of note in consequence of the foundation of a monastery 
t,here. about a.d. 546, by Columba, the celebrated apostle of 
the Piets. It is probable that before this time iho place 
had been consecrated to religious purposes, as the oak- 
grove, which oiigiiially covered the lull, and fmin which it 
takes its napde, continued to be regardod as a sanctified 
spot for many ages. A small town soon grew up about 
this church, which stood on the declivity of the hill towards 
the south-west. Its whole early history consists of the re- 
cord of successive burnings and pillagings by the neigh- 
bouring Irish and by the Danes. In 1162 eighty liouses 
which had encroached on tho old Abbey Church were pulled 
down, and an area was enclosed round the Imildiug. A new 
church, called the Temple More, or great churcli, was built 
in the next year by the assistance of Murtagh O’Lnuglitiu^ 
king of Ireland. Derry does not appear to have been t\ 
place of any military strength at this time, as it fell an easy 
prey to tho English under De Courcy in 1198. fLoNDON- 
DERRY, County!] In 131 1 King Edward tl. granted the’town 
of Derrycolumbkill, as it was then called, to Richard do 
Burglro'; but the great rebellion of the succeeding reign 
rendered this grant ineffectual until after tho inheritance 
had returned to the crown in the person of King Henry VJI. 
On Sir Henry Doekura arriving here, in 1600, he de- 
scribes it as 'aploce in manor of an iland, coiupmhend- 
ing within it forty acres of ground, wherein were the ruins 
of an old ubbay, of a bishopp’s house, of two cburchos, and 
at one of the ends of it an old castle, the river called l^ugh- 
foyle compassing it all on one side, and abogg, most conioii- 
lie wett, and not easilie passable except at two or three 
places, dividing it from the maine hind.* Here the English 
immediately commenced the construction of a fort, which 
appears to have occupied the north-eastern declivity of the 
bill, containing within it a considerable town, and having 
a .straggling suburb reaching from the gate to the river side, 
where there w'as a castle for the protection of the wharf. 
This fort and town were for the most part burned down in 
the rebellion of Sir Cabir O’Dogherty in 1608, and on the 
London Companies obtaining their grant in 1613, a more 
extended plan was adopted for their reconstruction. I'he 
new fortress was made to embrace the entire crest of the 
hill, and was surrounded with a strong wall and rampart 
protected hy seven bastions and three demi-bastions. The 
four principal streets, loading from as many gates in the 
several aides of the parallelogram, were laid out at right 
angles, a liandsomo sijuarc for tho corporation*bouse being 
len in tho centre. The progress of tho city was now rapid. 
In 1622 the town-house was erected. Dp to the year 1629 
the total expenditure of the London companies in building 
and fortifying the walls, erecting houses, constructing quays 
and wharfs, and making roads, was 27*, 197/. In 1633 the 
cathedral was completed at a further coat of 4060/. The 
canceling of the company’s charter in 1637, and the subse- 
quent breaking out of the groat rebellion, put a stop to those 
improvements. The city now became an asylum'for the 
distressed Protestants of the counties of Londonderry, Ty- 
rone, and Donegal. In 1649 the city was garrisoned for 
the parliament by Sir Charles Coote. who endured a siiJgo 
of four pontbs hy tho royalists under Sir Robert Stewart. 
The defeat of the Roman Catholic forces under Bishop 
MacMalion at Skirfolas in Donegal, the following year, Ictl 
tho parliurn Ontarians in peaceuble possession mini llie con- 
clu-sion of those troubles, for the time, by Iho ro.-toratron of 
King Charles IL In consideration of the services of tlio 
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citisenB, their charter was renewed by letters patent of the The depth of water at the quatd is ffcom 12 to 14 feet at 
Cth April, 1662, and the city again began to prosper. About low-water of neap tides, Thb velocity of the current is 
1686 however a groat decay took place in trade and com- ftom tliree to foUr miles an honrin thenarrowestpaxt of the 
merce, and two yeafa after, on a quo warranto brought ehannel, knd fWim two to three Jn thawideft. 
against the corporation by tlie government ofKing blames IL, The charter of the corporation bears date the 1 Uh Jan.» 
the corporation wore deprived of their charter. The subse- 18 Car. II. The governing body is the common-isounoib 

S aont proceedings of the government excited universal consisting Off 12 mderjlnet^ inclwling the niayoi\ 24 chief 
arm among the Protestants of Ireland, and a report of an burgesses, and two sWtm’ T.h« itihyor la chosen by the 
intended massacre having reached the city in tlie latter end commOn-councQ from i&e ali^rmeh. The freedom is acquired 
of the year 1688, decided the inhabitants on refusing adtidis- by biith, servitude, marriage, and special favour. The re^ 
sion to liord Antrim’s regiment, wiiich had been despatcHbd cordcr is presented by the corporation and appointed 1^ the 
by the lord-lieutenant Tyrconpell to garrison the place, crown. The city sessions, to hear and determine felonies, 
liie gales were closed by some resolute young men of the Ihro held three times in the year. * A oourt of record, with 
town, on the 7th of December, just as the advanced guaid |pivil jurisdiction, unlimited in atnount, is held befpre the 
of the king's for<!cs appeared on the opposite side of tfle mayor or recorder onoe a week. With the exception of the 
river. The northern Protestants now generally took arms, rent of the market tolls, amounting to 170/. per annum, the 
and Derry became their principal rendezvous. Lord Mount- corporation do not now p%ess any property not held for 
joy, a Protestant nobleman, holding a commission in the special public trusts. In Feb., 1833, they owed a total defit 
army of King James, was, with some difficulty, admitted by of 66,444/. XU. 6d, of which 34,690/. 9s. UH was paid off 
ilie citizens, who stipulated that one-half of any force he by a sale of their then remaining property. The ualance 
might introduce should be Protestants, and that until their due bus since increased to 32,971/. 7s. 6H» to pay which 
apprehensbns should bo allayed by a pardon for the late there arc not now any fnnd^, save the above rents, available, 
commotion, the citizens themselves should keep the guards. Prior to the Union, Londonderiy city returned two mem- 
In the meantime arms and ammunition were provided, and bers to the Irish parliamsnt. Smee that time it is repre<^ 
applications for assistance urged on the London companies, seated by one member only. The franchise is now in the 
Loiil Mountjoy being despatched to Paris, the command 10/. householders and freemen. On the Ist April, 1835, 
w'as bestowed on Colonel Lundy, who professed himself the constituency consisted of 724 electors, 
strongly attached to the Protestant cause. The general appe^ance of the city is highly imposing. 

On the 12th March, 1690, King James landed at Kinsale, The hill on which it mnds vises boldlj^ over the Foyle, tlm 
and immediately proceeded to Dublin, where it was resolved banks of which on both sides are steep and wooded. On 
to make the reduction of Derry the object of the army’s the summit of the hill, 119 ffeet, above the level of the 
first operations. On the approach of King James, wlio river, is the cathedral, the spire of which rises to the height 
proceeded on the ex^dition in person at the head of of 178 feet from the churchyard. Walker’s testimonial— a 
20,000 men, Lundy declared the place untenable, and fluted Doric column, 90 feet higli — springs nearly from the 
dissuaded some English forces which had just arrived in the same level on the central western bastion, These objects, 
bay from landing in the face of the superior force advancing with the cupola of the town-house, give a very striking 
against them. The citizens, indignant at his cowardice, outline to the mass of buildings which strelchOs from the 
rose tumultuously, seized the gates, and fired upon the waterVodge up the northern arid eastern acclivity of tho 
advanced guard of the Irish. Lundy having fled from tho hill, and spreads westwanl into an extensive suburb occu- 
city in disguise, the citizens elected two new governoj-s, pyiug the lower |||rt of the valley which separates the hill 
Walker, rector of Donoghmorc, and Major Baker, and and site of the * town from the adjoining eminences, 
formed themselves into eight regiments, amounting to 7020 The bishop’s palace stands within the walls at the soutli- 
mcn and 41 ofiicers. Eighteen clergymen of the establisih* western extremitvof the town, near the cathedral. Between 
ment and seven dissenimg ministers, laying aside all secta- the cathedral and palace is the court-house, a very hand- 
riun animosities, joined their ranks. The besiegers having some edi0<'e, exhibiting a facade of 126 feet, consisting of 
seized the fort of Culraore, erected batteries on both sides an Ionic portico of four columns with wings adorned with 
of the river, and stretched a boom across for the purpose of Doric pilaster.s and Surmounted by statues of Peace and 
preventing the arrival of supplies. They then proceeded Jusiice. The building was commenced in the year 1813, 
in their operations against the city by regular approaches and cost 30,479/. 16^. Outside the walls, on this side, is 
on the western side, and pushed some of their works close the county gaol, a very spacious and strong building, com- 
to the foot of \he rampart. The citizens conducted their pleted at an expense of 33,718/. (Irish) in the year 1824. 
defence by a vigorous fire from the walls, and by irregular The crown-prison department is somewhat too extensive for 
sallies, which were generally attended with success. After the demands of justice in so peaceable a county. Otitside 
the first eleven days of the siege. King James withdrew, the walls, at the opposite extremity of tho town, facing the 
leaving the comraand to Marshal Rosen. On the JOth river, is the custom-house, a hollow square of buildings, 170 
July, after tho inhabitants had been reduced to the ne- feet by 130. The quays extend from the bridge north ward 
cessity of eating dogs, horseflesh, hides, and tallow, and for rather more than half a mile, and terminate in a patent 
when evonutliese were failing, two ships laden with pro- slip, constructed in 1830 at a cost of 4000/. This slip is 
visions and convoyed by an English frigate entered the bay, found to answer all the purposes of a dry-dock for vessels 
The foremost victualling ship, after passing Oulmore and of 300 tons register. A general ship-yard is attached, in 
the batteries on mthor side nninjured, struck the boom and which vessels of 200 tons and upwards have been recently 
broke it. The which had lasted 103 days, was im- built. The walls and ramparts are still kept in rcimtr, and 
mediately raised. The garrison lost 3200 men ; and, of form an agreeable promenade for the citizens. Beiwocn 
the 4300 who rernained, more than 1000 wore unfit for duty. 1803 and 1808 tho three principal gates were built at a cost 
The loss of the besiegers, between the nunil^r slain in the of 1403/. 3«. BishopVgate, which fbrtns the entrance at 
siege and retreat, and those who died from disease in their tho side occupied by the cathedral and court-house, is a 
cjunp, was 8000. On the representations of the heroic handsome triumphal arch with lateral passages, erected by 
\Vulker, the twelve London Companies advanced 100/. each the corporation in 1789. 

for the repair of tha city ; wood was supplied by the Society, The lighting, cleansing, and watching of the city are 
abatcraonts made in tlie rents, ei^d the terms of many leases managod by a committee under the act of 2 and 3 Win. IV., 
rondored more favourable to ^ teuan^ The towm-hall, c. 107. The gas-works which supply the city were eata- 
whicl* had hceu destroyed duri^ the siege, was rebuilt in blithed ^ a joint-stock company fu 1830, at an expense of 
' In 1 789 a wix>den bridge was commenced over the 7000/. TW supply of water is from a tank on the opposite 
hoyle, where, meviously, the only means of passage had sida of the river. The water is convoyed across the bridge 
been a ferry. The architect wai Lemuel Cox, iminhabitant bf pipeAi^h close by the operation of the same machinery 
ot Boston m « w England, llm ekpanse was teal opens tho turning platform in the bridge Ibr the oc- 

16,294/. 6r, o</. Two years corapleted^file wo|k> wlitleb, easionSl passage of vessels. Turf-fuel is procured from the 
having been frequently r*jpaired at an eX|teniM» nober bogs of ^onaermot, on the eastern bank of the Foyle, 
peater than tho orii^inal is still staudinOit^ The length *rhc quantity of coal and culm imixirted in 1833 was 
is lOGSfeet, ana ilib l^vreadth 40. A turn ing fridge i*ear the 13,966 tons, of the value of 8728/. 
western efid of iho structure admits the passage of vessels The port is under tlie control of a committee acting under 
hp the river. The peatost depth of the Fdylo hero at low- the provisions of the 2nd and 3rd Wm. IV., c. 1 97, which 
water is 31 feet, and the rise of the tide is from five to mud feet act also regulates the tonnage duties. Tho quays, which 
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lip to ^831 wr® tbo property of tbo corporation* are now 
in the bands of private individual^ and companieB. Tbera 
are twenty-one sweh quays apd wharfst including two on 
the waterside bani of tbe liver. The ehipping belaneinj^ 
to the port in ld»7 consisted of forty sailing vessels of an 
aggregate tonnage of abont^ ^OQO tons* and of six steam- 
boats df an agferfgaie tonnagn of 1063 tons. ^ 

The nuftiber of ve^ls etnplDyed in the foreign trade 
wbiah entered inwerdsiii 1837 was ibrty-aix,of an aggregate 
tonnage of 8383 tons ; outwards fifteen* of an aggregate 
tonnago of 4886 tons. Coastwise* in tUd same year* the 
numWr inwards was 687* and the tonnage 79*835 tons; 
outwards 543, toun^ 66,260 tons. These returns* com- 
pared with those of 1826* exhibit a considerable decrease^ 
in the foreign tvode; but a much more than corresponding* 
inci*ease in the trade cioaatwise, whidt^ within the last ten 
years, has more than doubled* # 


Exports of Londonderry in iheyear 1833 {ewcluswe qf 
re-shipments of Sugars), 
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In the same year the imports amounled to an estimate 
value of 708,054/. The chief articles were sugar, 58,744/.; 
iron, 24,520/.; British spirits (chiefly Scotch whiskey), 
21,820/.; lea, 19,255/.; liax-secd, 16,896/.; haberdashery 
ami apparel, 13,550/.; fish (chiefly herrings), 10,811/.; 
tallow, 9570/.; glass and earthenware; 8980/.; tobacco, 
8213/, ; and coal and culm, 8728/. Hie customs of the port 
lor the yvAii J837 amounted to 99,652/. 

li is estimated that the quantity of goods of all kinds 
carried annually into tho city by inland conveyances is 
58.400 tons, of which 37,000 tons arc for exportation ; 
and that tlio total quantity of goods carried out of the city 
is 07,500 ton-s, of which 54,400 tons consist of goods im- 
ported. The grinding of grain (chiefly oats) is the chief 
Inanch of manufacture carried on in the city and suburbs. 
There are two extensive distilleries, a brewery, cupper-works 
on a large scale, and a metal foundry. In these seven 
steam-encincs arc employed, of an aggregate of J 16 horso- 
power. llie salmon fishery of the Fuyde gives employment 
to J 20 men l)esides water-keepers. Tho fish are exported 
to Liverpool* Glasgow, Bristol, and Dublin, in boxes, packed 
with ice. The pixKluce has increased greatly within the 
lust ten years* in consequence of the introduction of stake- 
nets, In 1835 the total number of fish taken in stake and 
draught nets in the Foyle was 55,906, weighing 143 tons 
9 cwt. This fishery belongs to the Irish Society. 

lu 1618-19 the total number of houses in the city was 
92, inhabited by 1 02 families ; in 18 14 the number of houses 
^wasustimated at 1 458, and of inhabitants at 10,570 ; in 1821 
' tho number of houses was found to he 1 329, and of inhabit- 
ants 9313. Ill 1831 tho numbers wore— houses 1405* in- 
habitants 10,130, comprising 1972 families ; of which number 
34 fiimUies were chiefly employed in agrioulturo ; 1297 in 
trade, manufactures, and handicraft;; and 641 were not 
included in bither class. According to the Report of the 
Commissioners of Public luatniction* the numbers in 1834 
were — 

Within the walls • # 2, 1 2 1 

Without the walls » « 11,164 

13,285 

and those appear to ho still increasing. 

There were* in 1836, in the city* suburbs* and liberties, 
31 daily schools, su|i^)oried wholly ny the pupils, educating 


748 moles and 504 females; and 12 daily schools, supported 
wholly or in part by contributions and bequests, educating 
686 males and 664 femules. Gwyn’s Charitable InsUiutkpn 
has an income of 1870/, 13^. per annum; in 1836 there 
were 81 boys on the establishment. Tbe Diocesan aiul 
Free Grammar-school has an tticomo of 600/. per annum, 
367/. 6^. 2d, of which is contributed by tbe London cuni- 
panies, the Irish Society, and tho bishop. The Irish Society 
also contributes to the support of eight other schools. Two 
sc^ls, in 1836, were in connection with the National 
Bo|rd of Education. In tho city is a public library and news- 
room* with a collection of about 300 volumes* establisiied 
in 1819, and ip 1824 transferred to a new building now 
partly occupied by tho Chamber of Commerce. There is 
al^ a literary society* established in 1 834. The savings'- 
bank* ostablisbed m 1816, had deposits amounting'^ to 
16,226/. 15r. Od. on tho 10th Nov.* 1635. The number of 
depositors was 699. Two weekly newspapers are puldishcd 
in the city. 

Of tho charitable institutions the principal am: — tbe 
Mendicity House, established in 1825 by Bishop Knox, and 
supported ^ voluntary donations averaging 600/. per an- 
num; the Poor-Shop, establisbed in 1821 to provide tho 
indigent with clothing and bedding at prime cost, supported 
by contributions averaging about 45/. annually; and tho 
ladies’ Penny Society, establislied in 1815, for the I'elief cf 
sick and indigent room-keepers, supported by subscriptions 
averaging 200/. per annum. There are also a cbaritoble 
loan-fund* a penitentiary for females, and some minor 
charities. The district lunatic asylum stands on the nortli 
of the city. It was opened in 1 829, at a cost of 25,078/. 2^. 4rf., 
and is calculated for 104 patients. The funds for its support 
are advanced by government, ami repaid by the counties of 
the district. The ctmuty infirmary and fever- hosp Huh 
opened in 1810, and tho dispensary, established in 1819, 
are supported by annual subscriptions and grand-jury ]n-c- 
sontments. The annual average of patumts relieved in tho 
former is 407, and of those relieved by tWe latter 1564- 

iOrdnmee Memoir of the City and North western 
Liberties of Londonderry, 41o., Dublin, 1837 ; Rwort of 
Ruitway Commissioners, Iveliiud, 1838; Leland’s History 
of Ireland, &c.) 

IjONG, ROGER, was born in the county of Norfolk 
about the year 1680. At the age of seventeen lie entered 
Pembroke Hull* Cambridge, took the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1704, and that of Doctor of Divinity in 1728. The 
following year he was elected a Follow of the Royal Society 
and Vice-Chancellor of tho University; in 1749 he was 
appointed Lowndes’ Professor of Astronomy* and in 1751 
he was- presented to tho rectory of Brad well in Essex, 
which be held until his death, 16ih December, 1770, Ills 
principal work is a treatise on astronomy, in two large 
quarto volumes, tho first of wdiich was published in 1742, 
the other in 1764: a second edition appeared in 1784. 
This work contains very good descriptions of the apparent 
motions of the heavens. Besides his astronomy ho wrute, 
under the signature of Dicaiopliilus Cantabrigiensis, a 
partiphlet entitled * The Rights of Churches and Colleges 
defended,’ 1731 , ‘ Roplv to Dr. Gall) ’s pamphlet on Greek 
accent,* 1 755 ; ‘ Ufc of Mahomet,’ prefixed to Oakley’s * H is- 
tory of the Saracens,’ 1757; ‘Music Speech spoken at the 
public commencement, July 6, 1 714, ’and other poems Lon- 
don, 1719, to which is prefixed a short notice of the author’s 
life. With a view to popularise the scioueo of oslronoiny, he 
caused to bo constructed a hollow sphere* wherein thirty 
persons could sit conveniently, and on tbe inner surfuc*! i ( 
which was a representation of the heaverus as they would 
appear to an observer in north latitude. The keeper of this 
sphere* who is genevally an undergraduate, receives 6/, per 
annum. {Camoridge Calendar.) The habits of Dr. Jiong 
were peculiarly moderate, his ordinary drink being water; 
and fiir some years previous to his death he abstained alto- 
gether from eating animal foot!. By his will ho licqueaihcl 
600/. for the benefit of his college. {ffiog,Brit. ; Menmr 
of br. Wood mentioned aboie.) 

LONG ISLAND. [NkwYorh.] 

LONG* a character used m old music, formed ol a brev© 
with a stem added, thus— 



and eqiual time, or 3uratiop* to two breves, or four pemi 
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breve&« It is rarely met with in compositions of Uitcr 
dare than the middle of the seventeenth cetitury* and is 
now hariUy known, except to the musical antiquary. 

Still more obsolete is the LAHGK (a word omitted in its 
proper place), a character nearly in the above form, but the 
uead is much more extended. Ex. * 


This is ilie longest note ever used in musical notation, 
and equal to two longs, four breves, &c. 

LONGFORD, an inland couiity of the province of Lein- 
ster in Ireland, bounded on the north-west by the county 
of Lcitritu, on the north-east by the county of Cavan, 8ii 
the south-east by the county of Westmeath, and on the 
south-west by the county of Hoscommon, from which it is 
se]mrated by a part of Loch Ree and tlie river Shannon, 
According to the map of Lelund published under the super- 
intendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, it lies between 53^ 20' and 53^ o6' N. lat., and 
between 7** lO' and 7^* 6r»' W. long. According to the map 
of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, it extends from the 
Leitrim boundary at Gulladoo Loch on the north to the 
Wealincath boundary on the south, 20 statute miles, and 
from the Shannon at Tarmonbarry bridge on llio west to 
the Inny near Loch Kinale on the east, 22 miles. Its urea, 
according to the same map, consists of— 

Acro4 r. p. 

Land . . 255,734 1 10 

Water . 13,675 o 23 

Total . . 269,409 I 33 

or 421 square statute miles nearly. In 1831 the total popu- 
lation was 112,558. 

The general slope of the surface is westward and south- 
M'cstward tow'ardi^he Shannon, except in the north-caslcrn 
angle towards Cavan, where the county embraces a small 
portion of the basin of Loch Ki no. This district, forming 
the immediate basin of loch Oownagh, is separated from 
the remainder of the county by a slightly elevated tract 
upon the south, and by a series of hills of low elevation on 
the west. The latter eminences range from 200 to 400 feet 
above the level of the lake, and form the eastern front of 
the Cairn Clonhugh group. Loch Gownagh is a very irre- 
gular piece of water extending from north to soulli five 
miles and a half, and from cast to west nearly five mile-s, 
blit fium its being rather a collection of lakes communicat- 
ing by narrow channels than one sheet of wafer, it docs not 
in all cover more than about 3000 acres, of which 2278 
acres are within this couruy. Jtn chief feeders arc small 
streams running from the surrounding hilly couiitr>’. There 
are several pretty wooded islands in the lake, and the shores 
are picturesque and in some places finely planted. The 
Cairn Clonhugh hills, exlending about ten miles from 
north-east to south-W'est, ocrujiy the greater part of the 
district between Loch Gownagh utid the Shannon. The 
chief heights are Crott on the north- east (686 feel) and 
Cairn Clonghugh near the opposite extremity of the group 
(912 feet). The general character of these bills is tame and 
pastoral. They form the southern boundary of the district 
of Druialish, a bare tract extending along tho southern 
border of Leitrim, and watered by the Ballinurauck, or 
Cloiiard river, which rises from Loch Armagh, in the north 
of the Caun Clonhugh hills. Bollinamuck is a small place, 
and much of the surrounding country is moory and barren: 
the surface improves toward.^ Drumlish, which is a place of 
some trade in grain. The angle included between the 
Shannon and the river Hinn, wliich Hows southward out of 
Leitrim [Leitrim], is much cni^mbcrcd with bog. Between 
the western tci'minatioh of the Cairn Clonhugh hills end 
the Shau 'On is an open well-tultivated tract, In which the 
thriving town of Newtown Forbes is situated. Newtown 
Forbes lies about two miles eastward from tiio Shannon, 
which here snreads into u lake three miles long by from a 
mile and a half to half a mile in width, called Loch Forbes. 
The intermediate flat, being about tWo tni|<» 6very way, is 
occupied by the extensive plantations^of Castle Forbe.s, tho 
seat of the Earl of Granard. The sonih-eastern slope of 
ibe Cairn Clonhvi^^h bills forms one sulejjpf Ihte immediate 
ynWey of the Cainliii, a coiisiderablo river, which, taking ifei 
rise in the extreme east of the county, skirts the low tango 
bounding tlm basin of Lech Gownagh on the souths whence 


fiowing through the small lakes of Killeen and BaUinlough» 
it runs in a westerly direction, by a winding course of up- 
wards of twenty miVes, to tlie Shannon, which it enters two 
«miles south of Loch Forbes, at Tarmonbarry. The country 
through which the C^mlin flows is open and well improved. 
Tile southern bank of tlie river in particular is beautified by 
numerous s^tts and well planted demesnes* On the mom 
elevated portitms of :the plain, between the sources of the 
river and Loch Gowr^gb, is the' tow;n of Granard. A little 
lower down the i^ret, is St. Johnstown. Nearer the Shannon 
is Longford, the assize town of the county, principally situ- 
ated on the southern bank of the ^mlin. Between Long- 
ford and the Shannon, the Camlin Reives two considerable 
streams from the south, o/ which tho Keenagh river is tho 
iprger. The district mtercepted between the Keenagh and 
the Shannon, whioh^lo^ the south-westeru bouiuWy of 
this county expands into ffie extensive lake of Loch Ree, is 
very flat and boggy, Tho aiable portion of this district 
towards the Shannon is low, and along Uic shores of Loch 
Uec, whiA here forms the boundary of the county, is liable 
to extensive winter-lloods. Those inundations raatenttlly 
alter the appearance of the ^oast-line of the lake, sub- 
merging several large peninsulas and converting othersfiuto 
islands. 

Next to the district of Ballinamuck, this is tho least pro- 
ductive part of the county. Along lire shore of Loch Ree 
there are however some handsome demesnes and good tracts 
of pasture-land. Tho towns are Cloundara, or Riclimond 
Harbour, at the terminus of the Royal Canal, which tra- 
verses tins part of the county in a direction nearly parallel 
to tho Keenagh river ; and Lanqsborough, at the head of 
I^ch Ree, whore the Shannon is' crossed by the road lead- 
ing to Roscommon. An inlet of Loch Rue, running about 
four miles eastward from the main sheet of the lake, bounds 
this part of the county on the south. Near the shore, in 
this direcaion, are the small lakes of Derry ancl Derrymacar, 
the latter of which in winter becomes a po\’lion of tho en- 
larged sheet of Loch Ree. The level of Loch Ree in sum- 
mer is 122 feet and in winter 129 feet above the sea at low 
water. At the head of tho above-mentioned inlet is the 
coiiiluence of tlii Inny, which, next to the Suck, brings 
dow'ii a larger body of water than any other tributary of the 
Shannon. Its sources arc in tho county of Cavan, whore 
the strt^ams which feed Loch Sheelin have their rise : issu- 
ing from i.iOch Shcelin, it passes through Loch Kinale at 
an elevation of 212 feet above the sea, in the eastern extre- 
mity of Longford ; thence, forming for a few miles the boun- 
dary between Longford and Westnicalh, it enters the latter 
county, where it expands into tho beautiful lake of Dturo- 
varagh ; passing from whicii, through Ixich Iron, it again 
becomes tho county boundary for a few miles ; then, run- 
ning under the line of the Royal Canal at Quin*s Bridge 
Aqueduct, near Abbeyshrule, it cuts off a .small portion of 
the extreme south of Longford, and flowing westward, by 
Ballymahon, enters the Shannon at tho head of tho eastern 
inlet of Loch Ree. The valleys of tho Camlin and limy 
arc separated by a low table-land, which rises into only 
one conspicuous eminence of 650 feet at Slieve Goldry. 
The remainder of this plain, especially towards tho Inny, is 
much diversified by low ranges of eskers, similar in struc- 
ture and direction to those of tlio south of tho county of 
Leitrim. On the side of this plain, towards tho Inny, are 
llie towns of Ballymahon and Edgcw'ortbslown. Tho 
neighbourhood of Ballymahon is the most highly improved 
part of (he county, being in all respects similar to tlie rich 
plain of Westmeath, of which it is a continuation. The 
only striking natural feature in this part of the line is Glen 
Loch, a sheet of water about a milo and a half in length, 
south of Edgeworthfitown. The stream issuing from it 
runs southward to Loch Iron and the Inny. lliero aro 
numerous other small lakes throughout the county. 

The Shannon, between llio points where it becomes tlie 
boundary of the county, has a coast-line, including wind- 
ings, of about fifty mites. Above Loch Ree there is no 
navigation by passenger-boats. The trade-boats plying on 
the Ime are barges of i’rom thirty to fifty tons, diawiag from 
3jr to 4^ feet water. Tho freight, including tolls, is one 

S onny per mile. The total amount of goods carried in both 
ireolions, in tho year 1835, was 9770 tons, of which 6700 
tons consisted of grain. The Inny offers peculiar facilities 
for navigation ; but as yet there has been no attempt made 
to remove tho slight obstructions wdiich prevent the ssceut 
of boats. The J&yal Canal, entering the county at first 
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n<»arly parallel to the Itiny, turn® northward at Ballymahon, 
fVom which its course is parallel to that of tho Keeuagh 
river. At Abbeyshrule, near Where it enters the county, its 
elevation is 223 fbet above tHe level of the sea, and at 
Oloondara, at its terminus, ISf) foot. The intermodiale 
descent of 84' feet is distributed over seven loeks. A branch 
of six miles in length, on orie level, is carried from the 
main line near Killashee, across the^Keeiiagh and Ardagh 
rivers^ to Longford town, where it terminates in a small 
basin. Fly-boats for passengers bavo recently been esta- 
blished along the entire line to Dublin, which perform 
the trip from Longford to Dublin in hfleen hours. The 
time reouired by the slow passenger-boats is twenty-two 
hours.. The principal goods Conveyed on the Ro}al Canal 
are grain, potatoes, pigs and black oattlo, turf, bricks, and 
small quaniitios of iron fmm |lie Arigim works, down- 
wards ; the return trade is cbietly in coals, mercimndise, 
and manure. The trade-boats carry from forty to sixty 
tons, and draw 4} feet water. The total uum|||kf passen- 
gers conveyed by lly-boats on the canal, for iliii|Rr ending 
1st of May, 1837, was 18,130, and by slow passenger-boats 
28,320, At the time of this return tlio dy-boat system had 
not been extended beyond Mullingar. In tho year 1837 
the number of livo pigs conveyed to Dublin by this canal 
was 34,349 ; of casks of butter, 3638 ; of Ions of corn- 
meal and potatoes, 26,024; of tons of merchandise, 6247 ; 
of tons of coal and manure, 14,559 ; of tons of turf. 21,724 ; 
and of tons of stones, sand, flags, and bnoks, 16,127 : mak- 
ing a total tonnage of 84,683 tons, producing a total amount 
of toll of 10,064/. 16^. bd. The country is in general well 
opened with highways, which are kept in good repair by 
the county, 

Tlie climate is not so gonial as that of tho midland coun- 
ties in general. There is a considerable extent of wet and 
marshy surface, 

Getdogy. — ^Tho entire district south of the Cainlin con- 
sists of the floetz limestone of the central plain, with tho 
exception only of ( wo patches of sandstone, one extending 
across the bed of the river limy round Ballymahon, and 
the other constituting the mass of Sli|»vc Goldry, and 
spreading northward to near the town of Longford. The 
immediate valley of tho Camlin on its southern bank, and 
the entire tnict extending northward from it to the county 
of Leitrim, consist of clay-slate, constituting a portion of 
thogTauwacke formation of Cavan. Between tho western 
extremity of the clay-slate Held and the limestone, which 
crosses tho bed of tho Camlin near its junction wdlh the 
Shannon, and occupies the level country round Newtown 
Forbes, a belt of yellow sandstone and conglomerate inter- 
venes: this lust formation is in connection with a tract of a 
similar character in the south of the county of Lei irim. The 
eskers, or low gravel region, which occur so frequently 
throughout tho southern and Bouth-eastorn parts of Long- 
ford, arc also similar in character to those of the Uist-men- 
tioned county. They contain large nuantities of fine cal- 
careous sand and marl. Marly clay also underlies many of 
the boggy tracts, in some places to a thickness of ten feet 
between tho bog and the limestone rock ; but in general 
the thickness of this bed of clay is one foot only. The 
average depth of the bogs is thirty feet ; they contain the 
same vegetable matter and subsoil, and arc reclaiuiable by 
the same means as thoso of the otlier midland counties. 

A small tract, similar in character to the millstone-grit 
formation [Leitrim], occurs near Loch Gownagli. The 
iron-stone is said to be equal to tlio best Swedish ore, and 
to be associated with coal-sbale ; but the traces of coal in 
this district ought probably to be referred to the detritus 
of the coal-tract of Loch Allen. Lead ore has boen found 
in the quarries in the limestone district, and exposed in the 
beds of streams, but no workings have hitherto been 
* Attempted: Marble is raised in the vicinity of Ballymahon : 
it is ot a deep grey colour, and polishes well. 

Sdl, From tho great quantity of bog and surface- 
water in the western part of the county, the soil in this 
district is not equal to that of the tract sloping towards the 
valley of the Itmy. Here t^ characteristics of the lime- 
stone plain aro found in a rich vegetable mould, producing 
either heavy grain crops or sweet fattening pasture. Tho 
rest of the county is chietly grazing land. Great quantities 
of butter are m^e by the farmers and cottiers. Pigs are 
reared in groat numbers. Tho feeding of sheep is not much 
attended to. The retums of the sale of grain in the several 
market-towns aro defective. About 15*600 barrels of oats are 
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annually sold in the market of Giwnard, and about 2600 
barrels at Fdgevforlhstown. At Ballymahon and Longford 
are also brisk markets for the ibale of wheat* oats, and barley. 

The condition of the working, population is very low. 
Sixpence per day, for eighty working days in the } ear. is 
the amount of wages staled for agricultural labouicrs in 
this county, in the Appendix to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners to inquire into the Condition of the Poor in Ireland. 
Tho people live almost entirely on vegetable food: they aro 
nevertheless strong and healthy ; but want of regular occu- 
pation and inetHcient return for their occasional employ- 
ment has added to a spirit of recklessness, (he effects of 
which are apparent in the criminal returns. 

The linen manufacture is carried on with some activity 
in the neighbourhood of Newtown Forbes, where the first 
Earl Granard look pains to introduce it. The manufacture 
of coarse flannels and friezes for home consumption is also 
attended to throughout the county. In 18.3 1 there were m 
Longford 4 brewers, 104 cooper», 12 bucklers of llax, 15 
tanners, and 553 weavers of linen and woollen fabrics. 

The only seats of the nobility are Castle Forbes, tho 
residence of the Earl of Granard, and Longford Castle, 
of the Earl of Longford, Carrickglass, the scat of tho 
l.Kjfroy family*, near Longford, on the Camlin river, 1ms an 
extensive demesne; so also have Cloonhn, Lissard, Fox 
Hall, Dqory Had, Castlecore, and Newcastle, which three 
last are in the vicinity of Ball)muhon. 

Divisions^ — Longford is divided into the baronies of 
Lonufordt on the north-west, coiilaining the towns of I^iig- 
ford (pop. m 1831, 4.'!)16), Drumlish (pop. 574), and Newtown 
Forbes (pop. 537), and the villuges of Cloondra (pop. 214) and 
Ballinarnuck (pop. 1 G3) ; Granard^on the north-east, contain- 
ing the town of Granard (pop. 2069), and the villages of 
Abbcylara (pop. 316), St. Johnstown (pop. 255), and Bun- 
iaby (pop. 299); Ardaght on the east, containing the town 
of Kdgeworlhstuwn (pup. 1001) and the village of Ardagh 
(pop. 142); Abhfiyskrulfii on tlie south, containing only 
hamlets; RathcHnet uii the south-west, containing the 
town of Ballymahon (pop. 1081), and the villages of Lanes- 
borough (pop. 390) and Keemigh (pop. 396) ; and MoydoK\ 
on the west and centre, coiUaiiiing the village of Killeshea 
(pirn. 351.) 

rrior to the Union, Longford sent ten members to the 
Irish parliament ; two for tho county, and two for Longford, 
J..ancsboroiigh, Oroimrd, and St. Johnstown, respeclively. 
The rcpresenlatioii is now limited to two members for the 
county, fn 1837 the constituency consisted of 1388 voters. 
Tho assizes are held at Longford, and general quarter- 
scssiohs at Longford and Ballymahon. 

The constabulary force on the 1st of January, 1836, con- 
sisted of 4 chief constables, 23 constables, 117 sub-coiista- 
bles, and 5 horse ; the cost of supporting which estublish- 
meut was 5482/. 16^'. 2(L, of which 2678/. 13^. 10^/. was 
chargeable against the county. The number of persons 
charged with criminal offences, who were commit tod to the 
couniy gaol in the year 1836, was 607, of whom 557 were 
mules and 50 lemaies, being in tho proportion of one 
criminal offeudor in 185 of the entire population. The 
district lunatic asylum is at Maryborough, in (Queen's 
County. Tho proportion paid by Longford tow^ards tho 
expense of its erection is 4987/. 8a*. 3d. The county intir- 
luary is at Loimford, and there are dispensaries at Granard, 
Ballymahon, Edgeworthstown, and Keenagh. There are 
barracks at Granard and liongferd, togotiicr aflbrding 
accommodation for 400 men and 200 horses. 

Longford town is incorporated by charter of 26lh Nov., 
20th Car. II. The governing body consist s of the sovereign, 
bailiffs, and burgesses ; there is a scmeschai’s court with 
jurisdiction to 200/.* but no corporate criiniiiul jurisdiction 
nor borough gaol. Tho paving and cleaning of the town 
are under the control of cumrnissiouers acting under the 9th 
Geo. IVn c. 82. The town is not lighted. Longford is 
principally built on tho southcrn%ank of the Camlin: the 
county court-house and gaol, and the barracks, are on the 
oppuaite side of tho river. The town is handsome, and has 
an appearance of cheerfulness and business. There have 
been extensive stores erected at the basin which terminates 
the Grand Canal on the southern side, in which direction 
several new streets are laid out. The Karl of Longford 
has recently huiU u butt er-market and shambles. There are 
branches of the Bank^jf Ireland, the National Bank, and 
the Agricultural and Oommoteial Bank, established here. 

LaiiesborougU has also a charter of the 1 7th Car. L, but 

VoL. XIV. — T 
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the goV<^rning Wwiy has not oxercisetl uny corporate func- sea^ and about 150 above the surroundmg plalxif stands at 
lions since tlio Union, Its situatioix, with a bridge over the the eastern extretnity of the present town, and cotexnands 
8hannon, is favourablo to trade, and it has a brisk market , a fine proapect over the extended plains of Moath, West- 
tor agricultural produce. Groat quantities of eggs pass t meat h^ and X^ongford* 

tlirough Laiicsborough by the Royal Canal to Dublin and \ Bollyuiahon and Sdgeworthstewn are ratherlarge villages 
the English markets^ than towns. Both are centrally siUiated, and have, brisk 

8t. Johnstown is incorporated by charter bearing date mwkets for grain. 

Ord April, 3rd Carl. I, ; but there arc now no traces either The village of Armagh, eontainiog 142 inhabitants^ gives 
of the corporate jurisdiction or of the lands bestowed for its name to a bishop’s see in the province of Armagh. The 
establiahraent. see, which was founded in the sixth century, was united to 

Granard, erected into a borough by Icbarter of Charles II. the bishopric of Kilmore in l‘C68j and that union being 
in lf»7S, is a well-hiiilt town, consoling chiclly of ono wide dissolved, was afterwards, in If 4^, annexed to the archi- 
street, about half a mile in length. Tho remains of old episcopal see of Tuara, the archbishop holding it as a 
Granard, a place of great aHitiquity, are still traceable a little suffragan of the primate* By the provisions of the Cliurch 
distance to the west of the present town. A lofty earthen Temporalities Act, the see, on the demise of the present 
fort, the sumnlit of which is 593 feet above the level of the archbishop of Tuam, is, to bo reunited to Kilmore* 

Population. 
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Under Act 55 Geo. IlL,c. 120 

18.987 
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53,215 

64,355 
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1831 ! 

Under Act 1 Will, IV., c. 19 . 

10, 418 

20,438 

15,461 2,653 

2,424 

55,310 

67*248 
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lJUtonj and Aw/zV/wi/fV-v.— The territory at present con 
stituting the county of Longford was originally a portion of 
the kingdom of Meath, and as such was included in the 
grant of Meath by king Henry 11. to Hugh de Lacy, from 
whom it came through his son Waller to a female heiress, 
one of Walttr's two daughters. Owing to the negligence 
of her descendants, who lived in England, the territory wa^ 
lost to the absentee owners. On the erection of the district 
into c separate county, in the IJth of Elizabeth, it retained 
few or no traces of ever having been under the authority of 
the English law or goi’ornment. The O'Forrols, who almost 
exclusively inhabited it at this time, consented, on the 11th 
Feb., 1570, to surrender their interest, and take back their 
laud.s on EiiglUh tenures. On the l<Jth of April, 1615, a 
commission was appointed by king James to inquire into 
his title to tho territory. An inquisition was accordingly 
taken, by which it was found that, under u proviso in ihe 
, giant of Elizabeth, the crov/u was entitled by virtue of tho 
:ict of absentees. On (he 5th of August in the sairio year a 
com mission was issued euipinrering ilio Lord Deputy and 
others to dis])ose of the (fstales, so found to be in the king, 
to puteiiieea. In tho distribution which fidlowed the 
naiives had a preference. Upwaids of 1 3,000 acres W'ere 
assigned to members of the O’Fanol family, and of the 
enlire residue of the county otily 17,904 acres were allotted 
to the new-comers, the remainder being uarceilod out 
among the old inhabitants. The rent i'e»erved to the crown 
on the new grants was 3cl. ])er acre. The ])lantatiou did 
not take olTcot to any groat extent, as in 1641 tho entiro 
county appears to bavo l»eeu seized back by the O’Farrels, 
excepting only Longford CvOstle and Castle Forbes, Tho 
ooniiscutions which ensued extended over nearly tho entire 
county, and introduced almost a totally new proprietory. 

The remains of the old town of Granard possess consider- 
able interest when taken in connection with tho neighbour- 
ing rampart of Dnncla, whii h runs from I-och Kinalo to 
Loch Gownagh, u distance (>f nc^irly eight miles. This 
work is in nil respects similar to the Cast [Dow^n], 

and p reliably farmed part of the division beiwcen the 
iinlient kingdoms of Meath and Ulster. On tho island of 
Inch Ch ill. iu I^och Ree, are the ruins of seven churches, 
rrul the foundation of a round-toaer. An abbey was 
founded here, about a.t).%40, by St Derniid. Thor© are the 
toundotions of another round- toWer at Gninard. Tlie Lord 
Hichitfd Ttiile, a.d, li^Uo, built an al^y at Granard in 
honour of the Virgin, which was afterwards rilled by the 
Soots, mifler Kdwaitl Uruee, in 1315. In 1541 Richard 
O’Forrall, the last abljot, made bishop of Ardagh. ITw 
abbey at Longford was one of Patrick’s fi>u|ldatioru». O’Fer- 
rail, or CyFancl, pri^ice of Annaly, f: ;undc*l a very finemonaS" 
tery on the silo of this abbey, A.b. 1400. The chtireh of the 
friars is now the parish church. Abbeyshrule was another 
rich foundation of the same family. In Loch Ree, besides 


the seven churches of Inch-Clovin, were tho monasteries 
of All Saints, founded by St. Kieran in the year 544, and 
lunisbofin, founded by a nephew of Patrick about the year 
530, on islands bearing these names respectively. There 
are remains of all the preceding, as also o( the religious 
houses of Moydew, Clonohrone, Clone, Derg, and Imiis- 
more, a foundation of Si. Columba’a, on an island in Lfich 
Gowtmgh. A few castlea are still partially, standing; tho 
principal ones are at Castle- Forbes, Granard, Tenallick, 
Costlecor, RathojUno, and BuUymahon. 

The county expenses are defrayed by grand-jury prosoiit- 
ments. The amount levied in 1835 was 12,606/. 2^/., of 

which 4162/. 18^’. 6d was Ibr roads and bridges; 2209/. Gr. 
2|f/. for public buildines, cliarities, salaries, &c.; 2678/. 
I3«. ]0.r. for police ; and 3556/. 10$. 6i|c/.for the repayment 
I of loans advanced by government. 

I {Trumactiomof the Geological Sociehp vol. v. ; Report of 
the Railtcay ComminsionerH for Ireland ; AIHS. in the 
Lihrary qf the Royed Dublin Society; Cox’s Jlistory of 
Ireland : Parliamentary Reports and Papem.) 

LONGl'N US, the author of a treatise in Greek ‘ On the 
Sublime,’ is said to have been born eitber in Syria or at 
Athens, but at what time is uncertain. His education was 
carefully superintended by his uncle Fronto, a celebrated 
teacher of rhetoric ; and lie also received instriu^Lieu from 
the most eminent teachers of philosophy and rhetoric of bis 
age, especially from Ammontus and Origen. He after- 
wards settled at Athens, where he taught philosophy* rhe- 
toric, and criticism to a numerous school, and numborerl 
among his disciples tlio celebrated Pur{)hyry. His school 
sofm became the most distinguished in the Homan empire. 
After remaining at Athens for a considerable time, he re- 
moved to Palmyra at the invitation of Zeuobia, in order^lo 
superintend the education of her sons. He did trot how- 
ever confine his attention to this duty, but also took an 
active part in public afifuirB, and is said to have been one of 
i^enobia's principal advisers in the w^ar against Aurelian, 
which proved so unfortunate to himself and his royal mis- 
tress. After the capture of Palmyra by Aurelian, a.d. 273, 
Longinus was put to death by order of tho emi>eror. 

Lbnginua wrote many works on jdiilosophical and critical 
subjects, how known only by their none of which have 
come down to ns, with the exception of bis treatise *On 
the Sublime,* and a few fragments, preserved by other 
writeeik There is however some doubt whetbeir the treatise 
* Ou the Sublime’ (trfjd ^ovc} was in reality written by this 
Longinus. Modern editors have given name of tho 
author of this treatise as * Dionysius Longmus but in the 
bc^t MSS. it is said to bo written by Dionysius, or Itonrin us, 
and iu the Florence MS. by an anonymous author. Suidas 
says that the namo of the counsellor of Zenobia was Longi- 
nus Cassius. Some critics have oonieetur^ that this trea- 
tise was written by Dionysius of Halicarnassus^ or by Dto^ 
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of Pevgamamt ^ho is montioiied by Strabo (625, 
Uftsaub.) as a distinguished teacher of rhetoric; but the 
difhretice of style between this work and the acknowledged 
Works of Dionysius of Halicarnassus renders this conjecture 
Very itnprebatoie, and as to the other DionysiuSf the con- 
lecture lias no foundation. The treatise ‘ Oti Uie Bublimo’ 
has fbr its ol>(ect the exposition of the nature of thesuolinie, 
both as to the expression and the tliought, which the author 
illustrates by examples. As a specimen of critical judg- 
ment the work has always maintained a high rank, and in 
point of style is perspicuous and precise. 

The best oditkms of Lon^nas are by Pearce (1724), Mo- 
rns (1769), Toup (1778), andWeiske (1809); the best trans- 
lations are the German by Sohlosser, the French by Boilcau, 
and the English by W.Smitb. 

IjONGIPENNES, Cuvier’s family name for the long- 
winged oceanic birds (Grands Voiliers), sueh as the PHreU^ 
Albatrosses^ &c. The genera which ho includes in this 
family are J^ooellaria^ PuffinuSt Balodroma, 
and Diomedea. 

LONGl ROSTRES, Cuvier’s name for a family of wading 
birds foiseaux de rivage), in which he in61udes the genera 
IbiSt Nvmmimt Scolopax, Rhyficheeay IJmosa^ (Talidris 
and Tringa, Arenaiia {Calidris, Vig.), Pelidna, Falcindla 
(Eroltat Vieill. — Bcolopax pygmtmt Linn.), Machetes^ He- 
mipalama, Eunnorhynchus, I^alaropus, Btrepsilas, Tota- 
nm, Lobijws, and Himaniopwi, — the greater part of which, 
as he observes, would come under the great Linncan genus 
Seolopax. ito remarks that one can hardly place the Avn- 
setSi Rccurvirostrat Linn., in any other position than at the 
end of the Longirosires. 

LONGITUISB and LATITUDE. These terms mean 
different things as applied to a point of the earth, or a star 
in the heavens ; and we must accordingly distinguish be- 
tween geographical latitude and longitude, and celestial 
latitude and longitude. 

The latitude of a star in the heavens is its angular dis- 
tance from the ccliptie, measured on a groat circle dmwn 
through the star and pole of the ecliptic. It diflei's from the 
Dkcmn/vtion only in Ibis, that the ecliptic is used instead 
of the en uator. The longitude of a star is the angle made by 
the circle on which latitude is measured with the circle 
which passes through tho pole of the ecliptic and the vernal 
intersection of the equator and ecliptic. Thus a star on the 
ecliptic has no latitude, and one which lies directly between 
a pole of the ecliptic and the vernal equinox has no longi- 
tude. The use of celestial longitudes and latitudes has in 
great measure been superseded by those of right ascensions 
and declinations. 

The meaning of the term geographical longitude is the 
same whether wo consider the earth as a sphere or a sphe- 
roid. It is the angle contained between tho piano or the 
meridian of the place, and that of some one meridian which 
is fixed on as the starting-place. Thus wc choose the Ob- 
servatory of Greenwich, and the French that of Pans, as 
being in tho first meridian ; aUd while w^e expre.ss the rela- 
tive position of tho two observatories (in kmgitude) by saying 
that Paris is 2® 20' 24" east of Greenwich, the French de- 
scribe Groenwich as 2® 20' 24" west of Paris. 

It is usual to measure terrestrial longitudes in time 
[Angle ; Time] ; the whole circuit of the globe being sun- 
posod described (as in the diurnal motion) in 24 hours, it 
IS also usual to reckon longitudes to 180® cast or west, 
without proceeding farther. Thus a motion in longitude 
of 185® east will bring the traveller into 175® of west longi- 
tude. In astronomical writings, however, longitudes (both 
ge^aphical and celestial) are measured all round the globe. 

opposing the earth to be a sphere, the latitude of a place 
is the angle subtended at tho centre by the arc of the Me- 
niDiAN intercepted between tho place and tho equator. 
This an^ is equal to the altitude of the pole of the heavens 
at the ]^ace: and the determination of the altitude of the 
pole is the method usually resorted to for determining tho 
latitude. But the earth not being precisely a sphere, but a 
spheroid [Geoubsy], the aenith fine (which is a peipendi- 
cular to tne tangent plane) does not pass exactly through 

bentre, and the altitude of the nole is not precisely tho 
angle subtended at the centre by tne arc of the meridian. 
Stdl however the altitude of the pole is called tho latitude 
Of the plm; and it must be dUtihctl^ understood that a 
latitude, Ostrmmioally determined, is the angle made by a 
Mne which is virUoai at tli« place vrith its projeotiem on the 
equator. The angle subtended at the centre of tho earth < 


by the arc of the meridian is less tho altitude of tho 
pole by a number hf seconds equal to 

6 

^ latitude, 

where « is the Ellipticity, Assuming ibis at 3^5, the above 
is such a proportion of ll'J as the sine of twice the latitude 
is of unity. 

The reason why the preceding is not of more importance 
in the consfruclion of maps lies in this, that when a large 
portion of the eartllis mapped, the scale is necessarily too 
small to make such an error of any consequence; and w.hon 
a small portion of the earth is taken, the error is nearly I bo 
same in every part of tho mapkand rolalivo positions are 
not sensibly aficcted. 

Tho method of finding longitudes and Uttiludes is given 
in the next article. The history of this problem, or ralbci* 
of that of finding the longitude in parlieular, divides itself 
into two portions. The first, or the accoiiht of the real pro- 
gress of the problem, is so mixed up with the history of 
astronomy and horology, that it would bo useless to attempt 
it within any limits which we could afford : the second U 
that of tho speculators who have misunderstood tlic problem, 
and is not worth the recital. Since however there are still 
persons who imagine that some mysterious method is yet 
attainable, by which the longitude is to bo found, and since 
tho conductors of the newspaper press are not all suffi- 
ciently aware of the state of the problem to prevent tho 
insertion from time to time of paragraphs which create a 
most erroneous impression, we shall brietly point out th<5 
source of the fallacy which has misled so many persons. 

The determination of the longitude requires simply accu- 
rate instruments for the measurement of the positions of the 
heavenly bodies, and one or otlrnr of tho two following — 
either perfectly correct watcdies, or perfectly accurate tables 
of the lunar motions. The legislature of Queen Anne, 
which passed an act offering a reward for the discovery of 
the longitude, the problem being then very in accu rarely 
solved, for want of one or the other, good watches or lunar 
tables, never contemplated the invention of a method^ but 
only of the means of making existing methods sufficiently 
accurate. And tho legislature of George 111., which re- 
pealed the former act and substituted another, upeciftoally 
limited the reward to iliose who should either proceed by 
iinprovcinont of ebronomoters, or of lunar table. The re- 
wards wliich W'ore given were to Harrison for the fovuier, 
and to Mayer’s executors for the latter. The latter act is 
now repealed, and there does not exist any parliamcutary 
oiler of a sum of money for further improvements. 

Many persons, imagining tliat, as in the case of the qun- 
drature of tho circle, iJ;c., a theoretical difficulty existed, 
have employed themselves in endeavouring to invent a 
method, imagining that they should obtain the prize held 
out by the legislature. Some persons still occupy tbem* 
selves in tin's nianucr; and it is impossible to persuade 
them either of the repeal of the acts of parliamoni, or of 
their having mistaken the nature of the difficul'ty, uliich is 
now, for all practical purposes, entirely conquered It is 
impossible to find the latitude of a place without knowing 
the position of the equator in the heavens, or the longitude 
without knowing the meridian of Greenwich. The equator 
has a real existence in the heavens, since its pole is the im- 
moveable point of the heavens, which can bo detected 
(though it is not absolutely occupied by a star) from obser- 
vation of the motion of the stars, which always preserve 
their distance from the polo. But the meridian of Green- 
wich, a purely arbitrary circle of the earth, dotennined 
merely by the will of Charles II* that an observatory should 
be built on a certain hill near London, has no ropresentativo 
in the heavens. The only method then of finding longitude 
from the heavenly bodies is by findiim the hour of the day 
which it is at Greenwich, at a particidar Jiour on tho spot 
whose longitude is required. It is then known how much 
of 360 degrees is revolved through by tho earth in tho period 
wbich brings a star Ibom the meridian of the place upon the 
meridian of Greenwich, or vice versd: and this angle is the 
longitude. A watch which goes correctly and ii sol at 
Greenwich will carry tlie time at that place all over tho 
world 5 or a cole^ial nhenomenon, of which tho Greenwich 
time may be predictea, will, if tho moment of its happening 
bo observed at any othfl|r place, give the diflbrcnco of limes 
at tho moment of observation. Any proposal for finding 
tho longitude astronomically, which does not deoend on one 
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or the other of those priori pics, is useless, UTilese it 1>e tliat 
of actually measurini;; the distance between the given place 
and Greenwich, the latitudes of both being known. Whe- 
ther it be pomble to use any other than astronomical means 
ibr the purpose, it would be presumptuous to decide ; but 
there certainly is no other method which offers the most 
distant prospect of success. 

LONGITUDE AND LATITUDE. METHODS OF 
FINDING. We shall classity the various modes of deter- 
mining geographical latitude and longitude partly by the in- 
strumental means of the observer and fiarllv by the nature 
of the phenomena. The prcblpnis are of course the same 
whatever instrument is employed, for the latitude of a place 
is the altitude of the pole of the. heavens at that place, 
and the longitude is the difference between the time on 
the first meiidipn (wo shall always suppose Greenwich w> 
be the first meridian) and the time at the place, at the 
same physical instant. 

Determination, of the Latitude at Fixed Observatories 
and Independently. — 1. lu delenniniug the latitude at fixed 
observatories which are furnished with accurate circles, 
mural, tra^it, or altitude and azimuth circles [Cihcle], the 
altitudes or zenith dislances of circumpolar stars are ob- 
served above and below the pole. When these are pro- 
perly reduced, the jdace of the pole (which lies between 
the places of upper and lower culmination of each star) 
is known, and hence the latitude is found. The first 
object of all astronomers is to fix the latitude of their place 
of observation, and the details of this operation will be 
found in the beginning of most of the published series 
of observations. The account of the latitude of Green- 
wich in the Greenwich Observations for 1836, p. Iviii., of 
Cambridge in the Observations of 1833-4-5, and of Edin- 
burgh, 1834-5, may be consulted by those who wish to know 
what the process is, with the most perfect means which 
we at present possess, 

2. Again, if the altitudes or zenith distances of the sun ho 
observed several da)‘s before and after the summer and 
winter solstices, the altitude or zenith distance of the 
middle point, i.e, of the equator, may be deduced. Since 
the cables of refraction have been perfected by Bessel, 
these obseiwations give a satisfactory latitude. Both met hods 
may be conaiilerod to ho independent, as they do not draw 
their data from other observatories, and no great accuracy 
is required in the solar tables to reduce the obsorvalions 
of the sun to the solstice, (Pond’s Lai., Greenwich Obser- 
vafions, part v.) 

In the observatories of Europe, and generally where the 
visible pole of the heavens is tolerably high, the latitude 
is best determined by ciicumpolar stars; near the eijuator 
an indo])endcnt latitude tnu.st be deduced from circum- 
solstitial observations. 

3. Before the introduction of circles, the latitude in fixed 
observatories was derived from combining two instruments, 
the mural quadrant and the zenith sector. Tlie zenith 
distances of stars near the zeufth, and to the north or south of 
it, were observed by the zenith sector, and also the distances 
of the same stars from the pole or the equator by the qua- 
drants; hence the ai-c between the pole and zenith (the co- 
latitude), or between the zenith and equator (the latitude), 
was deduced. The place of the pole was found on the north 
quadrant from ciicumpolar .stars, and the place of the equa- 
tor on the south quadrant, from observations of the sun 
near the solstices, as we have described above. Wlien the 
present zenith tube was erected at Greenwich, one of its 
intended uses was to iteiform the same office for the mural 
circle as the original zenith sector did for the quadrants. 

Determination of the Latitude Differentially.^ I . The 
ZENITH SECTOR, wbcn of the proper size atitf construc- 
tion, is perhaps the most accurate instrument for deter- 
mining latitudes differentially^ i.o,, assuming data which 
are okhe* known dr can be Stained from fixed observo- 
torioii,. With this instrument^ the meridian zenith distances 
of several stara which pass near the zenith raky be observed 
with great certainty; and as the polar distati<SB» ef those 
stars are or may he determ ined at first-rate obsbr Atories, the 
nolar distance of the zenith, or the co-lati|^de^ is known. The 
Jalitudes for the trigonometrical survey of Great Britain are 
thus deduced by comparison with Greenwich, the itistrumeat 
employed being a very fine 8-feet zenith by ]^m»deD. 

With a henor knowledge of Uie priqici* motioii uf the stars^ 
the sector might be used at two plac4is,and the arc between 
those places obtained fixrtn observations of to same stars 


at two epoebst without reference to any odier observatidus $ 
but at present it is8afer» when practicable, to refer directly 
to correspoiKUng observations made at a fixed observatory. 

2. Another differential method has lately been much used 
(at least by oontinental asironoiners), in which the transit 
instrument alpne is employed. [Transit.] The axis of to 
instrument is pUiced north apd south, and cai^fUUy levelledf 



in which case its line of sight will describe the prime vertical. 
In the figure, let P he the place of the pole, Z the zenith. 
EZWthe prime vertical, which isulso the line described by 
the middle wire of the telescope when it revolves. l,iet a 
star, of which the polar distance is Well known, bo ob- 
served at S and S', and the times noted. Then PS, 
the polar distanco of the star, is known, and the angle 
SPS' is equal to the time between the observations, 
and consequently 4 SPS', or SPZ, is known ; henco 
we have SP and SPZ in the, right angled spheriisal 
triangle SPZ, and tan PZ s= tan PS X cos Z SP/, from 
which PZ, or the co-latitude, is obtained. This is perhaps the 
most accurate mode of determining the latitude with mo- 
derate instrumental means. The transit should ho rever.scd 
on alternate nights, so as to get rid of the effect of imin r- 
foct cnllimatiou or unequal pivots, and the level applied 
repeatedly before and after the observations. , The method 
depends mainly upon the delicacy of the level and the per- 
fect truth of form in tlie pivots, and when all precautions 
are taken the results are surprisingly good. The supports 
of the instrument must also be perfectly steady during 
the levelling and the observation. Differences of latitude 
maybe determined by the transit instrument indopendently, 
by ohseiving the same stars at the two stations. In this 
case any error in the assumed polar distance of the stai's 
will not affect the accuracy of the result, 
o. If an observer can carry with him a circle, either an 
altitude and azimuth, or a repeating circle, he may deter- 
mine the latitude by circumpolar stars independently : 
but it is better to observe the zenith distances of well 
known stars soverul minutes before and after they pass 
the meridian.* [Circle; IIkprati no Circle J The re- 
duction to the meridian is easily computed [Hepbatino 
Circle], and (he places of the stars inserted in the * Nau- 
tical Almanac* are sufficiently accurate. It is advisable to 
observe stars at different zeniih distances from 70" on each 
Bide, to near the zenith, because if there ho any fault in the 
instrumeut which depends on the zenith distance, to stars 
will be affected similarly on both sides of the zenith ; 
t>. the zenith distances to the north and south will both bo 
too large or too small. Now as the co-latitude is equal to 
the zenith distance db the polar distanco when the star is 
north of the zenith ( -h when observed above the polo and — 
when observed below) and is equal to to polar distance — 
zenith distance when the star is south of the zenith, it is 
clear that an error in the zenitli distance will have precisely 
opposite effects on the co-latltude deduced from a north and 
from a south star. Besides, to coincidence or discre^ 
pancy of the observations will afford a tolerable notion 
of the instrument and the observer, and of the value of 
to final result. The repeating circle was at one time 
over estimated, and perhaps at present is ndt quite rated at 
its true worth, a. careful and intelligent observer will 
oqipe vqty near the truth with or with the altitude and 
azimutn circle. Both are rather troubletoie to use, and 
both require either a ve^ solid support, or a second observer 
to read the level while me first observer biseots to star and 

mymbor of mlnutofi wMoh R wUt be tmukmt to obeerve depetidl oa 
•lav^rst irimin»6tiine«0. If iho iimo it known to ou« second, which it ocj^t to 
the dbecvviLtions amy bo ooimnonead wJioti en cnor of in tho wUl 
ttlToct the Isiitude ]'*. in onlinory cases, aiut for observers who do not aader- 
sUnd tho roaioa of the tiling. 10 ^ on ench eide of the meridian U e •ufflolent 
direction. 
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note$ the time. Neither can they be censiderod as portable 
in ordinary circumstances, when lam enough for conve- 
nient use. The altitude eircle should scarcely be less than 
twelve mehei in diameter in either constrnetion. On the 
whole wo are inclined to prefer the repeating circle as a 
travelling instrument, end the altitude and azimuth for 
a permanent situation ; tuit it must be confessed that few 
observers have the patience or skill to get the greatest pos- 
sible accuracy out of either. The observations should bo 
confined to stars, as neither of these instruments will keep 
its adjustments well under the sun. 

Ihe repeating circle was used by the French astronomers 
to determine the latitudes in their great survey. Since 
that time the instrument has been much better made, and the 
catalogues of stars which have issued from Kdnigsberg, Green- 
wich, and Cambridge have supplied more accurate and con- 
venient means of using it. If the levels are very good and 
sensible, wo think that the observations of one fine night, 
everything being favourable, should bring out the latitude 
within 2" or 3". 

4. The last class of instruments to be noticed is that of re- 
ilecting instruments, including the refiocting circle of 
Trough ton, the repeating reflecting circle of Borda, and the 
sextant of Hadley. Thesewillbe described under the article 
Skxtant, as the title best suited to their essential quality of 
reflexion. At present we must suppose a general know- 
ledge of their nature. And first we will suppose the ob- 
server to have a stand and a mercurial or other horizon. In 
this case, standard stars should be observed several minutes 
before and after the meridian passage to the north and 
south, between the altitudes of 16*^ and GO^ and as much 
as possible in pairs, that is, for each star to the north, a 
star to the south should be observed about the same alti- 
tude, or two, one higher and the other lower, so tliat the mean 
altitude should nearly correspond. Whatever errors inav 
exist in the division, glasses, &c., will be the same in each 
star of the pair, and as the error will aficct the latitude dif- 
ferently, the mean latitude will be free from the error very 
nearly, lit this way several pairs may be observed, taking 
the stars of the ^Nautical Almanac,’ and the moan of the 
whole will come out very near the truth. With a good sex- 
tant or circle, and a mercurial horizon, we believe that a 
cojreful observer would get the latitude within 5", in one fine 
night. It is howev'cr supposed that everything is favour- 
able, and especially that the instrument is supported 
on a stand. This is absolutely necessary for the ac- 
curate observation of stais, which dance very perplex- 
ingly when the instrument is held in the hand and 
a high power applied. If a stand cantiot be afforded, the 
sun is far the best object to observe with a rellccting instru- 
ment. It is always supposed that the observations are 
made for several minutes before and after the meridian 
passage, and the time noted for computing the reduction to 
the meridian. The meridian altitude of the sun, such as it 
would be if observed on the meridku and freed from in- 
still menial and other errors, is then computed, and as the 
longitude of the place is known, at least approximately, the 
declination of the sun at its pas^e over that meridian may 
he computed from the ‘ Nautical Alnmnac.’ The meri- 
dian altitude -f the south declination of the sun, or — the 
north declination, is, in the northern hemisphere, the co- 
latitude of the place. With Troughtou’s circle, the limbs 
arc alternately observed, to pet rid of the sun’s diameter, 
and the number of observations, forwards and backwards, 
should be equal, so as to get rid of the index error. With (he 
repeating reflecting circle, the observations should also be of 
the upper and lower limbs alternately, and should be carried 
quite round the circle, so as to get rid of exccutricity. In 
tne sextant the index error should bo carefully determined 
before and after each day's observations, and the alternate 
limbs observed exactly as with tlie circles. Them is how- 
ever no way of getting rid of exoentriolty in tho sextant 
by observing one objecli and any fault in determining the 
index error will yiUate the latitude amount. 

While the circles will pmbably give a latitude to nearly 
with a very careful series of observations of the sun, the 
sextant u^d with equal care might be out 10^^ or 1 5^^ It is 
evident therefore, that where acotOiiioy is an object, the ob- 
server ought, if possible, either to use a circle or to mount 
the sextiunt a stand, and observe stars as we have above 

described. U is an additional reason to carry a stand, when 
practicable, that in low latitudes the sun cannot be observed 
at all for the latitude, mt any object which is elevated 


or 70®. In this case stars must usid; and wiihout a 
stands the obser\;p.tion, using higU^ magnifying powers, 
is dilBcult and unsatisfactory. In speaking of ihu ho* 
rizon we always mean a mercurial horizon, except anoibcr 
is specified. The glasses of the roof should be truly plane 
and parallel, but by reversing the horizon for half the 
observations any error of this kind is destroyed. The 
mercurial horizon is unfortunately heavy aud inconvenieut, 
and troublesome from its tremors wherever there is 
any motion. Several substitutes have been used. Oil 
or treacle has been|adonted with good success where the 
shaking firom carriers, wo, has prevented tho use of mer- 
cury. Sometimes a piece of glass is sot horizontal by a level 
applied to its surkce, or by a fluid below it, so as to get a re- 
flecting surface, but these generally absorb too much light to 
be used conveniently for stars, and are not very trustworthy. 
Tho best substitute seems to be a piece of speculum metal, 
ground nlane, aud laid horizontal by a level. It is certainly 
the brightest, and therefore the best for stars, but it must be 
remember(4 that horizons which are not seUVregulaled, by 
being fluid, are scarcely to bo trusted under a Imt sun. 
Troughton’s reflecting circle is rather heavy, and reading 
three verniers for every observation is troublesome, espe- 
cially at night, but it is very accurate, and fewer observa- 
tions are required. Borda’s reflecting circle may be made 
much smaller and lighter, but demands the most ex(]uisite 
wcorkmanship, a greater number of obaervatioiis, and more 
reauciion. The simple sextant is more manageable, but 
requires greater precautions and chocks in its use. But 
with any of these a skilful observer will get the latitude 
very nearly. Sextants are made of all sizes from 10 inches 
radius (which is probably not so good ar 8 inches) down to 
the snuff-box sextant of H inches radius. For travellers 
who cannot aflbrd to carry much weight, the 3'inclj sextant 
is very convenient. In a recent communication to the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Mr. Lassoll stales, that with a S-inch 
sextant made b) Dollond, which packs up, stand, horizon, 
and all, in a box 4*3 inches square and 27 deep, he tbuml 
that ho could got the latitude within lO^^and the time to 
1«.0 by observations of .slurs. Tho liorizon was of speculmrt 
metal, ground by himself, and set true by a level. The ob- 
servations sent with the account completely justify Mr. Lus- 
soll’s opinion, hut one observer differs more from another in 
sextant observations than in any other class of astronomical 
iiist rumen ; with the snuff box sextant, altitudes may be 
got within l'. Tho state of the barometer and thermometer 
must be noted at the time of all observations for the latitude, 
in order to compute the true refraction. At the same time 
wc may remark, that if the observations be balanced, if 
the altitudes to the north have nearly corresponding alti- 
tudes to the south, the refraction will affect the observations 
like an instrumental error, and the variations depending ou 
tho bai ometer and thermometer will bo quite insensible* ' 

a. Observations of Polaris may be taken at any time for 
the latitude, and there are tables for approximate reduotiort 
given in the ‘ Nautical Almafiac’ for each year. 

fi. At sea the sextant is tho only instrument which can 
be useil, and the latiturlo is generally got by observing the 
altitude of the sun’s lower limb when on the merfdian, 
above the sea horizon. This is rather a rude process, but 
the resulting latitudes are generally true to or at worst 
to 2'. The moon, since the date of the improved ami 
extended * Nautical Almanac,’ may be very conveniently 
used for finding tho latitude at sea, and the brighter planets 
and stars are often ohsevvahle on tho meridian. The 
latitude may also be deduced from two altitudes of the 
sun, and the time elapsed between the observations, or in- 
deed from any two altitudes of iw^o known celestial bodies, 
one of which is nea^ the mciidiau, and the other distant 
from it, as persona not acquainted with spherical trigono- 
metry may satisfy themsohes on the celestial globe. 
There is a considerable m seeing the sea horizon 

by night, which is somewhat a‘ducod by getting as near the 
level of it ns you can. 

Determination of the The determination of 

the longitude of any pkco on the earth’s surfucx*, astro- 
nomically considered, resolves itself into** two parts, the 
finding the time at the place of uhsewation, and finding the 
time, at the same monmtt, on the first meridian (we shall 
always speak of Greenwich), or at any place the longitude 
of which from Greenwich is well known. It will be mom 
convenient to classify ?lie molhods of finding the longitude 
by the phenomena tliatt by th^; instruments. 
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Deienmnaiion qf Time at the Pla/^ej^\. This is host 
and most oasily done by a transit instrument, and the 
time, when found, is kept by a Olock or chronometer. 
tTiUKsiT.] The transit however is neither a very portable 
instrument, nor is a proper situation for it, wo mean one 
suiftciently steady, readily found. 

2. The time can also be found from tho altitude of the sun, 
plaueti, or stars outof the meridian. Thus lei P be the polo, 


7 . 



Z the senilh, and Z S the zenith distance, or S H the altitude 
of any heavenly body, tho right ascension and declination of 
which are w^ell known, and consequently the polar distance 
P S. From these data and P Z tlio co-latitude of the place, 
the angle Z PS can ho computed, called the hour angle, and 
this, if the brwly bo the sun, and to the west of the meri- 
dian, is the apparent time after noon ; or if the sun be to 
the east, tho hour angle is (he apparent time before 
noon. This apnai’ent time is easily reduced to mean time 
with the data of the ‘Nautical Almanac.’ When the ob- 
jcH't obser\’ed is a planet or star, the hour angle being 
added to the right ascension when the body is to the 
west, or subtracted from tho right ascension when the 
body is east, will give the sidereal time, which can be 
reduced to mean solar time with only on approximate 
knowledge of the longitude. The problem therefore of 
finding the time consists generally in observing the altitude or 
zenith distance of any known object, and determining the 
hour angle from it. The repeating or altitude and azimuth 
circles are very fit for this purpose, but the most usual and 
portable instrument is a retlecting drcle or ^xtant with its 
horizon and a chronometer, Tlie observations of altitude 
should be made as much as possible on the prime vertical, i .e, 
w'ben the object is cast or west. Again, to get rid of in- 
strumental error, and also to save computation, the sun 
shovdd be observed, when convenient and possible, at the 
same altitude morning and evening. We slionld also recom- 
mend when tho sun is observed that both limbs should bo 
observed without moving the index. For instance, if in tho 
morning the sun wore about 1 4® high, set theinstvnmcnito 
.SO®, note tlie instant when the upper Itmb by reiiection touches 
tho upper limb seen in the hcu'izon, read off tho angle very 
carefully, wait till the lower limbsi form their contact, and note 
the timo. Then set to 31® 30' or 32® und proceed os before, and 
repeat tlie operation, having again set forward 1*^ ,30' or 2®. 
The observer has then several checks willioul trouble, for 
tho times in which the sun rises through a diameter will be 
Kcnstlily equal or vary uniformly; ana in like manner the 
times of rising through 1® 30' or 2® will point out if any of 
the usual errors have been committed. In tho afternoon tho 
same process should bo repeated in an inverse order, and the 
time of apparent noon deduced from each pair.* It is to ]»0 
undLM'stood as a nniver.sal rule, that the index error is to be 
cuvofully determined, and tbe barometer and thermometer 
noted wlicnever observations of altitude for time or latitude 
arc made. 

3. The same mode of observing equal altitudes might be 
applied to stars, but the observations would be extended to 
very inconvenient hours, and it is 7imrly as accurate to ob- 
serve two bright stars, one to ii)e east and the other to tbe 
west, uml if ppgsiWo at about the same altitudes. Each 
star will t>di give an error of the ebrortometer, and if the 
altiU'des are nghtly observed, the mme error of the chro- 
nometer. If the errors do not agree, a mean will come 
nearer to the truth than either of them separated ; but if 
the stars have not the same polar disUuice, the effect of a 
given error in aliitud(« iipon ibo hour angle must bo computed 
lor each, and the difference between llio chronoweter’i 
errors ’divided in this ratio, Thus, suppose the oostem star 
gives a chronometer errorbf 25«.0 fast, and ^ Isesterti star 
Sit error of 28»,0 fast, while an error of 1' in the altitude of 

* There ue tablei toUth fnirpoie In Suiuimaclicr*«*BttUiitAa»Uiti* and ill 


the eastern star causes twice the error in the deduced hour 
ahgle that a similar error of 1' does iu tl)e western star; 
the concluded true eiTor should be instead of tho 
mean error 264i.5. The reader will see that if tbe observa- 
ttons are mode at exactly the satae alliiudei any mistake as 
to tbe index error, refraction, or any initrumental de- 
fect, is thus got rid of widiout much trouble. But, as has 
been mentioned before, very perfoot obsemtions of stars 
with reflecting mstriimentl can sosieely l>e made unless Use 
instrument is mounted on a stand. From good sets of 
observations of a star east and a star west^ the time may 
be determined to (T'.B or 0^.4. ^ Ihe time is required 
to reduce circum-meridian observations to tbe mei^idiau 
for finding tbe latitude, and again the latitude is re- 
quired in order to deduce the time ftiom altitudes. Aa 
approximate latitude, ^ueh as results firom tlvs largest ob- 
served altitude aboiit the meridian, will give the timo near 
enough for tho reduction to the meridian, and then the 
timo may be computed rigorously with the exact latitude. 
Provision may bo made for this revision by taking out 
tho differences of the logarithms at each stop of tho first 
compulation; but generally speaking, when the alti- 
tudes for time ore taken near the prime vertical, as 'they 
ought to 1)e, a small error in Ihe latitude has so little 
effect on tbe hour angle, that the approximate latitude is 
near enough. 

Determination of Greenmch Timeaetromically, — 1. There 
are two phenomena which are seen at the same moment 
foom whatever part of the earth they are visible, viz. a lunar 
eclipse and the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. The first 
was the onl^ phenomenon from which longitudes wore de- 
rived ]}revious to the invention of telescopes, but it is not of 
ft'equent occurrence, and unfortunately cannot he noted 
very exactly. It has been proposed to measure equal quan 
tities of the eclipse on each side of the middle, and formerly 
astronomers wore very careful to note the mpments when 
tho umbra touched or covered well-doflnod spots. Bui at 
present, lunar eclipses are scarcely regarded, as there are many 
more accurate moans of determining the longitude, and of 
more frequent occurrence ; and lunar eclipses are of no value 
in tbe theory of tho moon’s motions. The eclipses of the satel- 
lites of J upitor, especially of ibo first satellite, are much 
more common, and have been of great use in modern gco- 
g^aph 5 ^ Tho timo at which the eclipses take place, ».<». 
when the satellite, passing into the shadow of Jupiter, is 1o.<it 
(immerges), or passing out of (he shadow, becomes visible 
(emerges), are set dowm in the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ at the 
time they would bo seen at Greenwich if visible. Tho ob- 
server at any other place notes when tbi.s phenomenon does 
aotually happen at tho place of observation, and itie 
difference between the two times is the longitude of tliu 
place from Greenwich ; east if the time of the eclipsd is later 
than at Greenwich, and west if it bo earlier. Unfortunately 
this method, so easy in practice, is by no means as accurate 
as it might at first sight nppenr. Tho theory of tho satel- 
lites is .scorcely to be considered as perfect, but this objection 
might be obviated by corapai'ing corresponding observations, 
and might bo very much diminished by corrcctin^j tbe pve- 
diction-s of tho ‘ Nautical Almanac’ by observaUons made 
at Greenwich, or any other well known place, about tho 
same timo. But the phenomenon is a gradual and not an 
instantaneous one, and the appoamnee or disappearance 
of the satellito varies matly with the goodness of the (ele- 
8(X)pc, tho eye or mood of tlie observer, the atmosphere at 
tho place of observation, &o., so that a longitude deducrtl 
foom an eclipse of the first satellite may be considerably 
wide of the truth. With ordinary telescopes we believe 
that eclipses of the second satcllito are more than twice as 
uuixirtain as the first, and that tbe third and fourth satellites 
oi^enot Worth observing for this purpose, being much hiforior 
to good lunar distances. A large mass ofeclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites made by the same telescope and the same observer, 
and where the immersions are nearly as numerous as the 
^evsfems, will however yield a satisfactow ihsult. Tho 
aoertdTO of tho objOot-glass employed, and also the sight of 
Ino, observer, should correspond as nearly as possible with 
Ihe telesri>pe and observer at GrOenwichi or whatever nlaoo 
tefulbpted as a standaid of comparison. It is not consiuored 
advisanfo to use a smaller telesoope than an achromatic of 
2| inohds aperture for tliis purpose, or one larger than of 3) 
aperture. 

2. The time at Greenwich is most aOOuratoly determined 
by solar ocliuses or occultations of fixed stars ny tbe moonu 
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Thto eomputations aro ratber long, but uot very difficult or 
abstruse. The beginning and end of the solar eclipse 
should be observed ; the mtter is the bettor marked phonu> 
xnenon, and if the eclipse be annular, the commencement 
and bibbing tip of the annulus, Bacent observations have 
shov^n that thOse appearances are not instantaneous and 
tlierolbre that longitudes deduced from thorn are not iVee 
ftom unoortaintv. The oi^cultation of a fixed star by tlte 
moon is not liable to tbitt objection; and when the star is 
bright, and jbpth immersion and emersion can bo carefully 
oliserved, tbeiohgitude from an occuUatlon afTortU perhaps 
the best determination possible of the longitude between 
two distant places. Yet even here doubts may arise, at 
least in some cases* The star may be occulted too early by 
a lunar mountain, or disappear too late in a lunar valley. 
The oecultation should be observed at both places, which is 
not often possible, and the star should pass not iar from the 
centre of the moon. If the solar eclipse or the occultalion be 
not Observed at Greenwich, or at any well dotermined obser- 
vatory, the data of tho * Nautical Almanac ’ must bo cor- 
rected W the meridian observations of tho moon about the 
lime. The tables of the sun are at present nearly as per- 
fect as observation can make them, but the moon may be 
out 15", or even 20", which might occasion an error of SOs 
or 40* in the deduced longitude, or from an eighth to a 
sixth of 1^ Tlie solar eclipses, &c., with a map showing 
in what parts of tho globe they are visible, are given in the 
* Nautical Almanac,* and the occultations by the moon of 
all fixed stars to the sixth magnitude inclusive, visible at 
Greenwich, are also predicted to the nearest jninuto, with 
such a desenptiun of the relative situation of t^n and star 
as will enable any one to observe them without difficulty. 
All possible occultations of fixed stam to the fifth miig- 
niiude inclusive, visible anywhere, are also set down 
ill that valuable work, with the data necessary for do- [ 
terinining whether they are visible at any specified 
place. We cannot press too earnestly on all persons inte- 
rested in iJorfocting geography, the absolute necessity of 
learning to observe an oecultation, and to take altitudes 
inothodically with a circle or sextant. The computations 
may be made at home. It is mortifying to see how very 
hulo has been done by English (ravellcts for the exact 
detennination of places on the earth’s surface, and to know 
at the same time how little talent and how small an appa- 
ratus are reejuired for niuking excellent observations. 
As a nation W'c have shown abundant zeal and courage, but 
there has been a lack of elemonlary knowledge hi the 
directors of our googfapliical researches, aiul in tho ob- 
hcrvcrs selected, which ought to be remedied, 

Tho transits of Mercury over tho sun are rare, and the 
longitudes derivable from them not very accurate. 

3. A good and now fashionable method of determining 
the longitude is by observing with a transit instrument 
the meridian passage of the moon’s bright limb, and 
i)f stars which are near her parallel of declination. 
The * Nautical Almaiiai ’ contains a list of the stars 
proper to bo observed with the moon, and also tho va- 
riations of the moon's R. A* in one hour of longitude, for 
computing the longitude.* When the place of observation 
is tolerably near Greenwich, the computation is very simple, 
i.e* if' the tramit is netMrly in the meridian artd the moon is 
observed over alt the wires. The error of the chronomoler 
is taken from the neighbouring stars, and tho transit of tho 
muon corrected for this error, and for the rate, if sensible. 
If the place be to tho east of Greenwich, tho R. A. of the 
moon is less; if to the west, the R. A. is greater than at 
GiVouwich. Taking the diflerence between tho R. A. at 
the place and at Greenwich, and dividing by the variation 
in one hour of longitude, you have the longitude of the 
place IS. or W, in hours and decimals of an hour. But this 
r^ult requires correction when tlie cori'esponding observa- 
tions at Giwenwich, Cambridge, Edinburgh, &o., cun be 
procured ; for the H. A. of the moon may bo erroneous move 
than 1^0 from the imperfection of the lunar tables, and the 
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stars may not be perfectly well dei|ermined. though that 
fault is daily disappearing. By using the R. A. of the 
moon and stars observed at Greenwich, the longitude will 
not be affected by the errors of the tables. It is pretty 
much the same thing, and at times more convenient, to lot 
the former computation stand, and to compute the longi- 
tude of Greenwich, Cambridge, &c., from the observations 
respectively made there, taking care to note the signs 
of the resulting longitudes. Then if the longitudes 
of the known and of the unknown place are both east 
or bath west, llio difference will be the true longitude 
of tho unknown place, east or west of tho known one. 
Some telescopes give a larger image of the moon than 
others, and its ap^iarent diameter is affected by varying tho 
aperture of the obje<d-ghiss. The resulting errors in the 
longitude are got rid of by observing the second limb as 
oBeti, if possible, as the first, and then, keeping tho results se- 
parate, by taking a mean of the two. There is a mistaken no- 
tion among many observers, that there is no need to care for 
the position of the transit. Now any considerable error iu the 
position of the transit does occasion an eqnivuleiit error in 
the longitude, and though it can be corrected, if there are 
data for determining tho want of adjustment, this gives 
some trouble in the cornputalion. It is so easy to place a 
transit very nearly in tho meridian, and to adjust it in evoi*y 
respect, at least approximately, that there is no excuse for 
carelessness in this respect. The observer should alw'ays 
take the transits of a star near the pole, and of all Green- 
wich stars above and below the moon which pass about the 
lime of her culmination, and it is proper to reverse the instru- 
ment on alternalo nights. When the place of observation 
is very distant from Greenwich, it will be necessary, until 
tho quantities «, 5, c, f/, mentioiu*d in the note, be computed, 
to take a little more trouble. The approximate longitude 
is calculated as before, and then the H. A. of the moon’s bright 
limb must be computed for the corresponding Greenwich time, 
from the R. A. of the moon for every hour ; the moon’s soini- 
diameter iu R. A. must also be computed. We have found 
ii on the whole most intelligible, and therefore most safe, to 
compute tho R. A. of the moon’s bright limb on two hypo- 
theses of longitude, one tho ininuto above and the other tJie 
minute below the apt)roximato value. These results are to 
be corrected by the Greenwich or other obsexvalions for the 
error of tho lunar tables, and then, by simple proportion, tho 
covrecliou is determined for one of the hypothetical longi- 
tudes. This is rather a long process, but it is strictly accu- 
rate, and the stej)s are intelligible as the computer proceeds. 
The method of uetermiDiug tho longitude by transits of tho 
moon and stars is the best for places very distant in lati- 
tude or longitudiD, \Yhoro the same occultations cannot 
be seen. It is neaidy as good for tho most distant as 
the nearest place, tho variation of the error of the lunar 
tables being the only additional cause of inaccuracy, and 
tho phenomenon ]>re8cuts itself very often. It does however 
require a very nice and well fixed instrument and a careful 
observer, ns 1* error iu obsovviug tho R. A.of the nioon w'ill 
cause an error of nearly 30“ in tho resulting longitudo, or J 
of a degree. A considerable mass of observations of both 
limbs corrected by corresponding obseiwalions will scarcely 
bo more than 2« or 3^ wrong. 

4. But where a transit iustrnracnt cannot he carried, or 
cannot be used, as at sen, the longitude must be found otf- 
irommivally by the distance of the moon fioin iho sun, 
planets, or 'fixed stars, iiica.sured with a relfocting inslru- 
munt. Tliis njipiuent distance is reduced to the true dis- 
tance, ?.<?. sncdi as it Avould l>o, seen from the centre of the 
earth, and os those dislancos are computed and set down in tiu? 
‘ Nautical Almanac’ for every three hours Greenwich time, 
as they would bo seen fron tne same place, tlie Greenwich 
time corresponding to the lime of the observation can he 
calculated. But the time at the place is always supposed 
to be known from observation, and hence the difference 
gives the longitude. The longitude may be determined 
on shore by lunar obsen ations, and, if a stand be used. Avith 
much greater accuracy than at sea. All ships and Iravcllcvn 
ought to be Avcll supplied Avith chronometers, ix. tho menus 
of keeping their Greenwich time when by observation they 
have got it, and then tho vesuU of the ob-eivatiou and com- 
putation is simply stated to be the error of the chronometer 
on Greenwich time, Tho chrouomotor, if the rate be pretty 
well known, continuesiogive tho Greenwich time (the cor- 
ivfction for error and rate being applied) for several djys; 
and I ho longitude is found every day, by comparing the 
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actual time at the place of observation with the Greenwich 
time at the same momoiit, given by the chronomelor. We 
have spoken as if one chronometer alone were used, but it 
is mere folly to rely upon one or even two chronometers in 
a ship, or in important geographical researches.* Those are 
to be compared from day to day, to ascertain that they are 
not suddenly altering their rates, and also whenever any 
astronomical observation is made which determines the 
Greenwich time (for that gives the error of each of the 
chronometers), or tlie time at the place. In reducittg 
observed lunar distances to the true lunar distances, 
the altitudes of the sun and moon, or moon and stara 
at the time of observation arc required, and at sea two 
obsorvers aio commonly set to measure those altitudes 
at tho moment the lunar observer gives a signal that he 
has made the contact ; indeed a fourth person is sometimes 
engaged in noting the chronometer. On shore this profusion 
of aids cannot always be obtained, nor are they at all wanted. 
If the time at tho place and the latitude bo kiiowu, the al- 
titudes may be computed, or the observer may proceed thus : 
1st, an altitude of the sun, planet, or star; 2ndly, an alti- 
tude of the monn*s bright limb ; 3rdiy, throe lunar distances ; 
4thly, a second altitude of the mooh ; and fltlily, a second 
altitude of the star or sun, noting tho chronometer at each 
observation. He will then have the means, by simple pro- 
ortion, of reducing the altitudes to what they would have 
eon at the time of observing tho Imiar distances. 

We should advise observers, who are properly furnished 
with chroiionielers, rather to make a large number of ob- 
servations on a few favouKihle nights, than to take a few 
observalions on many nights. By observing sc\eral lunar 
distances on both sides of tho moon, and from all tho 
Siam and planets east and west given in tlie * Nautical 
illmunac,* the errors of the instrument may he in a great nica- 
bure eliminated, and the error of observation much dimi- 
nished. It is evident that if two equal distances are 
taken, one east of the moon and tho other west, then any 
error of the instrument, such as erroneous index error, 
want of parallelism in the glasses or telescope, excentricity, 
&c., would be tho same in each, and therefore could be got 
rid of. In like niatiner, if two ob.servations on the same 
side of the moon give different longitudes, it is clear that 
the instrument has some error which is not index error* 
On this subject wo shall have occasion to speak again in 
treating of the sextant. The luiii-solar observations are 
generally preferred by seamen (and they are perhaps the 
most satisfactory), partly perhaps because the altitude of the 
suu, by giving time at the jihice, is immediately applicable to 
tho determination of the longitude. The longitude from 
lunar distances, however carefully talen, cannot be relied 
upon to very great nicely. Witli all appliances, a distance 
to 10", and' a longitude to 20», or l-Titli of a degree, can 
scarcely he c*on8idore<l as certain, and the errors of the 
lunar tables will not unfrcquently double th].s error. At 
sea it would not bo safe to rely on any series of lunar dis- 
tances for a less cjuantiiy than of longitude, or l-4tU of 
u degree, but thisisquile sullicieut for the purposes of navi- 
gation in open seas. 

The computalion of lunar distances is very easily per- 
formed by Thomson’s tables, which are exceedingly con- 
venient, and require only a little more extension. They 
arc approximate, but near enougti fur the navigator and 
the traveller m route. As the last accuracy can only lie 
given to tho computationa after the orrom of the lunar 
tables arc corrected, there is no need of much ronnernent 
tn the previous work. 

1 1 has been proposed to detonnine the longitude on shore by 
taking altitudes of the moon with the mercurial horizon ; and 
between and near the tropics the meihod may he a good one, 
lu thesp low latitudes the motion of the moon in altitude ia 
nearly vcrtii arid very rapid, and this motion is doubled 
by ebsu^viug the distance i^tween the moon and its image 
seen by reflexion. The bright edge of tho moon is a good 
ohjeot in redeeting instruments*^ The calculation may be 
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mode tbns:-^The time at the place mast be most scrupiu 
lously determined, and the error and rate of the ohrono- 
meter known, if possible, by equal altitudes of the sun 
on each side of noon and midnight* Then the error of 
the chronometer being known at, the place and time of 
observation, assume an agprokimato value of the longi- 
tude, and dotertnino the ^enwich time, the^ R. A. and 
dccUuation of the moon, arid, its’ apparent dhuneter and 
parallax. Each altitude ,<>f the nmon wilk when proprly 
reduced, give an error, of the chxonometbr^.a[hiuu, if the 
assumed longitude bo correct, will agree with the error ob- 
tained by the sun or stars. If tlmr^ diference, a second 
longitude may be assumed, and thus» as has been shown in 
speaking of transits of the moon, the terms obtained from 
which, by a simple proportion, uio true bngimdo can be 
deduced. It is not improbable that the doubling the mo- 
tion of the moon in observing , by reflexion, and the sharp- 
ness of the images may make up pr the error comraittw 
in ascertaining and keeping the time^ but of this the ob- 
server must be the judge. 

Determination ^ ureenwick Time by Chronon^iera, 
— Hitherto the Greenwich time has been extracted from 
astronomical phenomena, but Where the dislaiice is not 
great, the time limy be brought from Greenwich by chrono- 
meters. Suppose, lor instance, the longitude of Madeira 
were required: then having ascertained the errors and rates 
of several good chronometers at Greenwich, Ihey are carried 
to Madeira, and Ihcir ciTors on Ihb meridian of Madeira, 
and their rates, determined there. The Greenwich lime is 
known lVotj|j|fach chronometer, supposing the i*ate during 
the voyage® be the mean of the rates before and after, and 
tlius each chronomelor gives a longitude of Madeira, and 
the mean of the whole is taken; The Voy^C back to 
Greenwich, in like manner, with the cri^s an& rates on 
arriving at Greenwich, lurnish a second JgfeitHde ; and if 
the motion ut sea has any tendency to alpUK^tlui^ rates, this 
cause will affect the first (letermination wiflra certain error, 
while it affects tho second determination with exactly the 
same error, but in a different sense. If it increases the dif- 
ference of longitude one way, it diminishes it tho other way. 
By a mean of several such voyages the difference of longi- 
tude of places within a week or perhaps a IbrtnighCs jour- 
ney may be ascertained with considerable exactness. The 
best determination of this kind which has come to our 
knowledge is the difference of longitude between Berlin 
and Alloua, {Berliner Jafirhuok^ 1839.) There are some 
precautions to be adopted in determining longitudes chro- 
nometrically, which ought not to be neglected. It is well 
known that two observers will sometimes differ several 
tenths of a second from each other in getting tho time at 
tlie same place and with the same instrument. Now this 
pertfonal equation, if it exist between the ohservers at tlio 
two places, will affect the longitude by exaclly its amount ; 
hence the observe} s should be rovers^ for half the time of 
the experiment, if possible, or their relative personal equa- 
tion found by comparison with each other, or, at least, 
with a third person. The accuracy of a cbronometrir^ul 
longitude de^mds on tho distonce in time between tho 
laces compared and the smoothness of the conveyance, 
t is decidedly the best mode where the distances do not ex- 
ceed three or four days’ journey, and where tliere are good 
eaiTiago- roads or steam -boats. At sea, for voyages of 
mo<lorate length, the Greenwich time may be takeu almost 
entirely from chronometers, and if the number bo consider- 
able, and the watches good, there is little oceasion Ibr 
lunar distances, except for the greater caution, and to bo 
assured against any accident afiecting all the timekeepers 
the same way. 

Determination of Greenwich Time fry Si^nala,^ Another 
mode of ascertaining differences of longitude is that of 
conveying the time from one point to another by flre- 
isgnafs or rockets. Thus if a rocket is flrod from a 
station between two observatories, and the explosion noted 
in Uw time frmer to each place, the differenorhetween the 
Umoa will & the difference of longitude. A chain of such 
fignals may extended a coiisklerable distance thus: 
yet the two points to be conuecteil be A and B, and let an 
4d»Stpver with a chronometer be placed at a, and others 
with vvKikets at a, ft thus : A, u, a, ft B. Then the ob- 
servei*a at A and B note the rockets from, a and in times 
of tlieir respective observatories. The porsoa stationed at 
u notes by nis chronometer the rockets at a and (suppose 
(3 at 10 minutes after a), and as he observes a at the same 
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P iical moment with A, A would ece p, if it wore visible, 
lO minutet later thin he does actually see a. and there* 
raae tlie e^ploefbu of 0 is known in time prqier to A’s 
<teerva«ory ; hut it is also ieen h^ B at the same moment 
in his time, and therOfsie the diBerence of longpitude is 
obtained^ In like matiner afiv number of intermediate 
statiottS of obsemn and rotate may be interpcdated 
between two distant point!, A and B, The relative per- 
sorted equu^w qf ike obeetver at A and B most be taken 
into aooount both as a^onomers and observers of signals, 
but the peeMlt eq^aaitioh of the intermediate observer does 
not affect ^ observatiom In this way the longitude of 
Paris from;Chreenwibh was determuied. {BhiL Trans.) 

Fhialiy, the Jong^itude and latitude of one place from 
another may be detSriAined by measurements on the earth's 
suflace, if the figure of the earrii be suffleienUy well known. 
The Modeaical latitudes Und longitudes are in many cases 
ibundnot to agree With those found astronomically, owing, 
as it ib supposed, to some variations in the density of the 
earth in the neighbourhood of the place of observation. It 
IS however a convenient way of finding the latitude and 
longitude of points near a well-established observatory, and 
connected by trigonometrical survey. ^ 

K 


dition three pocket chronometers should at least be taken, 
and the number must be increased according to the length, 
the difilculty, and the importance of the journey, and a 
liberal allowance made for stoppages, changes of rate, acci- 
dents, See. : a belt of half a dozen chronometers would scarcely 
be felt to be an inconvenienoe. lastly, if the traveller’s object 
be chiefly that of determining exact positions, he should be 
careful to determine the longitudes of all his principal points 
by solar eclipses or oeeultations of fixed stars by the moon, if 
igbe cannot carry and fix a transit. At these points he should 
determine the rates of his chronometers for a new de- 
parture, and determine as much of the country as circum- 
stances will allow by journeys of ten days or a fortnight, 
returning to the same place. When the principal jioinfs 
are well fixed (we speak of longitudes^ for gQO<l latitudes 
may be got with almost any instrument, or by any person), 
the chronometers will fix every halting-place where the time 
is observed, and Ibis may be got in a few minutes any fine 
night or morning or aflernoon; and then the itineraries, 
compass bearings, marches, &c., and all the loose inforinn- 
tion on which too much of our geography is founde<l, will 
furnish valuable details in the proper place. The necessary 
apparatus is not very expensive or cumbrous, and with a 
little practice can be managed by a moderately intelligent 
and methodical person. 

LONGLAND, or LANGELANDE, ROBERT, tlie 



Lot the fUsianco P G in feet and the bearing K G P of 
the point P from the observatory G bo known by survey, 
mid G N bo an arc of the meridian. Then drawing P fe 
a perpendicular toGN, PKasPGX sin of P G K and 
G K s P G X cos P G K, when P K and G K are known, in 
feet. Find the value of i K G in seconds of latitude approxi- 
mately by snpporing l" to*be “ 100*8 feet, and add or sub- 
tract this, as the case may be, to the latitude of G, which 
will give the latitude ofM, the middle point; call this X. Then 
the value in English feet of a degree of latitude at M is 

362747 • 7 -|- number the logarithm of which w | ^ 2^1og sfn x 

and the value of a degree of longitude at the same parallel 
in English feet <= 

( l3* 0863668 

number, log«{^ S ^ 

Wiih these values of a degree of latitude and longitude the 
distances G K and P K are readily converted into arcs of 
latitude and longitude. 

On this subject the reader may consult the ' Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana,' art. * Figure of the Earth.’ 

The solution of the problems assumed to be known in 
the foregoing article may bo found in all treatises on astro- 
nomy and in most collections of tables of navigation. We 
have recommended Tliomson*s 'Tables* as very convenient, 
and snfilcienily accurate for the traveller and navigator, 
but any tables and methods which a man has become aocus- 
tonied to will do. It would require loo much space to give 
reasons, and explanations for tne opinions here advanced, 
but we will give vqo or three recomtOBndations which few 
obsen*era will regret to have fellowed. The first is to make, 
when praoticahlo, large macses of careful and unhurried 
observation^ and espoeially to observe the rules given above 
for nullifying instmmental error, by making such ob- 
servations that a given error will have contrary effects in 
the result. , Beoondly, to be very earefbl in selecting their 
inrirUQ^ts and their timekoepersk whicn should come from 
gpod.^kkers* and be carefully tried before startings esjw- 
rm\y at sueh temperatures as, the traveller may expect to 
meet with. A chronometer which is excellent for a poW ex- 
dilion may bp an ihj^rent watch on the Tigris or in the 
interior of Afhes, end varek frfee. Fewr any overland expe- 
P. Cn No, 


reputed author of the ‘Visions of Piers Plowman.' Ho 
was a secular priest, born at Mortimer’s Clcobury in Shrop- 
shire, and was afterwards fellow of Oriel College in Oxford. 
He lived in the reigns of Edward HI. and Richard II. ; 
and, as Bale assures us, was one of the earliest disciples of 
Wicliff. Longland. according to the same author, com- 
pleted the' Visions* in 1369, when John Chichester was 
mayor of London. The poom here named consists of 
* XX. Passus’ (pauses or breaks), exhibiting a series of 
dreams supposed to have hap|>ened to the author on tlie 
Malvern Hills in Worcestershire. It abounds in strong 
allegorical painting, and censures with great humour and 
fancy most of the vices incident to the several professions of 
life, and particularly inveighs against the corruptions of the 
clergy and the absurdities of superstition; the whole 
written, not in rhyme, but in an uncouth alliterative versi- 
fication. Of the * V isions of Piers Plowman * there are two 
distinct versions, or rather two sets of manuscripts, each 
distinguished from the other by peculiar readings. Of one, 
no fewer than three editions were printed in 1.5.60, by 
Robert Crowley; and one in 1561, by Owen Rogers, 
to which is sometimes subjoined a separate poem, en- 
titled ‘ Pierce the Plowman's Credo,’ a production of a 
later date than the ‘Visions,’ inasmuch as Wicliff, who 
died in 1384, is mentioned (with honour) in it as no longer 
living. Of the other version of the ‘ Visions,’ the only 
edition is that published by Dr. Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
4to., London, 1813, who, in the following year, repuhlislied 
the ‘Crede,* from the first e<lition of that poem printed by 
Reynold Wolfe, in 1 553. 

(Bale's Script. lUustr.^ 4 to., Bas. 1559, cent, vi., p. 474; 
Percy’s Reliques^ edit. 1 794, ii. 272 ; Ellis’s Specim. of Engl. 
PoeU i. 147; Wliitakor’s edit, of P. Hauhman, Introd. 


Disc,) 

LONGOBARDS, LONGOBARDI, or L ANGOBARDI, 
a nation of antient Germany, mentioned by Tacitus (Ger- 
man., 40) as a tribe of the Suevi : he describes them as few 
in number, but secured by their bravery against their more 
powerful neighbours. It appears that they lived east of the 
iSlbe, towards the shores of the Baltic Sea. Warnefridus 
says that they came originally from Scandinavia, and that 
their name was Viniles, which was afterwards changed into 
that of Langobards, from two Teutonic words, lang and 
bart, ‘long-beards.* The Longobards joint^ Arininius 
against Maroboduus, king of the Suevi. (Tacit., ii. 

46.) 

During tiu) third and fourth centuries of our tera the 
Longobif da followed the general movement of the northern 
nations towards the south, and came to the banks of the 
Danube, where we find them acting as allies of Odoacer, 
king of Italy, whose dominion extended also over Noricum, 
anu bordered on the region then occupied by the Longo- 
bards. The Longobards afterwards totally defeated and 
almost exterminate(y]ie Heruli ; and about the middle of 
the sixth century they Oj^upied part of Pannonia, under 
their king Audoin, Here they came in contact with the 
Geptdse, a nation sc^iled iti Dada, on the borders of the 

^ Voi.. XIV.-U 
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Eastern empire, and which the Longobardsy with the assist- the whole, the laws of the Longo>ards were amoe^ the 
ance of the Avari, a tribe of the Hunni, totally defeated, most iwtional and equitable of those df ‘the northern nbtjons 
[Almoin.] which divided among themselyes ruins of the Western 

In the year 568 Alboin crossed the J ulian Alps, near empire, and as such have receiv^ the oommebdUtioh of 
Fbrum Julii, and led the Longobards to the conquest of Montesquieu; Oibbon, Johann MilUar, And Others,' 
the plains of North Italy, which have ever since been called With regard to the politioal system of dbe Longobards, It 
by the name of the conquerors, [Lombardy,] Pavia he- may be considered as a ibdeiatian undsor $n elective kii^, 
came the capital of the Longobanls. Together with the who was the chief of idle nation, ^mbthiiig like tlie subst- 
I^uffobards there came into Italy thousands of men of other quent contbdoriUion of the tier^n WUn AutaHs 

tribes, which followed the standard of Alboin, namely^ was elected king, the dukes in m gene^ assembly agreed 
Saxons. Suevi, Gepidse. Bulgarians, Pannonians, Sarma- to give one half of their revenues Wb iuppott Of the royal 
tians, and others. (Warnefrid,, b,ii.,'ch. 26.) After Alboin's olfloe and state, bttt in other respepfs, acted as sew 
death the chief of the Longobards elected Ciefo as his sue- reigns in their respeptive dttehi^ eas^ making wars and 
cessor, a.d. 573 ; but on his being murdered by a servant, conquests on his own account, as aj^ars by 0iO ohienkles 
eighteen months after, the nation became divided ampng a and also by the leitem pope Gregory the 6rwt. We 
number oi' dukes, a duke of Ticino or Pavia, a duke Of find a duke of Benevento extending hSi conouests as fbr as 
P'l iiili, a duke of Trento, a duke of Bergamo, a duke of Cotrone, the dukes of Spoleti iakmg several towns of Ba- 
Bi esna, besides thirty dukes in so many other cities. Under bina, and the dukes of Friuli repeatedly engaged in deadly 
these dukes the Longobards penetrated south of the Apen- warfare against the Avar! and Sclavonisns, without the rest 
nines, and conquered Tuscany, Liguria, Umbria, and part of of the longobards, or the king hintself, intervening as 
(.'ampania. The Byzantine' emperors retained Ravenna, parties in these quarrels. The oilers and enactxocntc of 
Rome and its duchy, Padua, Genoa, Apulia, Calabria, the king required the sanction of the people, or omiy (for 
Nttplcft, and the southern extremity of Italy with Sicily, the two words omp used as synonymous) of the Longobards. 
*Thc government of the dukes,* says Warnefrid, * was very The king was supreme judge and commander, but not ab- 
oppnwnive to the Roman or native inhabitants, many of solute legislator. These relations were maintained with 
whom were put to death, and the rest deprived of part of tolerable fairness among the Longobards themselves, but 
their proporty, and oblig^ to pay ti:ibutefor the rest* After with regard to the treatment of their Roman subjects the 
ten yiKU's of this disorderly dominion of the dukes, the case was somewhat different. Several modern writers, 
]^oni*oburds cliose for their king Autaris, son of Ciefo. 586 Giannone, Muratori, Denina, Bossi, and others, have 
— 502. His rtjign was prosperous: he repulsed the attacks considered the Italians, or ‘ Romans,* as they were called, 
of the Franks on one side, and ot the Byzantines on the under the Lg^r^bard dominion, as enjoying equal privi- 
ntber; and he carried his arms into southern Italy, where leges with tnefr Longobard masters; but Manzoni, in a 
he founded the dukedom of Benevento. After the death | very sensible and soberly written disquisition on the sub- 
of Autaris, his widow Theodolinda. who was a daughter of j ject, has dispelled this delusion. (Dfscorso sopraalcuni 
the king of Boiaaria, or Bavaria, married Agdulfus, duke of punfi della StoHa Lmi^obardica tn lialia, annexed to Man- 
Turin, who w'as acknowledged by the Ltmgobards as their zotii’s tragedy of Adelchi.) 

king. Agilulfus, through the persuasion of his wife, be- The * Roman* or Italian subjects of the Langobards 
canie a Catholic, moat of his countrymen being Allans, were looked upon as a conquered and subject race, not ex- 
arui made peace with Gregory the Great, bishop of Rome, acily like the Helots at Sparta, but still they had neither 
Theodolinda hnilt the church and palace of Monza, where the same political nor civil rights as the conquerors; 
was deposited the iron crown (so railed from a nail, said they had no voice in their assemblies ; they had no appeal 
to be from the cross of our Saviour, which is riveted against the caprice of their Longobard rulers ; they lived 
inside of the crown), which has served ever since for the among themselves according to the Roman law, but in any 
coronation of the kings of Lombardy. Agilulfus took affairs between them and the Longobards thev were judged 
Cremona, Padua, and other towns which still sided with by Longobard judges and according to the Longobord 
the Eastern emperor. Truces were repeatedly made he- law. 

tween the Longobards and the Byzantines of Ravenna. Rothar, having conquered the towns of the Thuscia Lu- 
Agilulfiis died in 615, and was succeeded by his son Ada- nensis, or Riviera of brenoa, and defeated the troops of the 
loaldus, under the regency of Theodolinda. Adaloaldus, exarch of Ravenna, died a.o. 663, and was succeeded by his 
ten years after, having lost his mother, was deposed, us the son Rodoaldus, who after five years’ Veign was killed by a 
chroniclers say. because he was insane, and A I'iovaldutf was Longobard for having seduced his wife. Ariportus, a 
elected in his stead. Little or nothing is known of Arioval- nephew of queen Theodelinda. being elected in his place, 
dus. except that he reigned twelve years, and died a.d. 636. reigned till the year 661, when he died, and his two sons 
It was under his reign that Columbanus, the Irish monk Pertliaritus and Godebertus divided the supreme authority 
and missionary, after passing through Helvetia and Rhaotia, between them* Godebertus however conspired against his 
came into Italy and founded the monastery of Bobbio, near brother, who was obliged to run away; but Godebertus 
the Ligurian Apennines, which afterwards became cele- himself was killed by Grimoaldus, a chief from Benevonto, 
brated for its wealth and its collection of MSS. who took possession of the crown, a.d. 662. Grimoaldus 

Aftor the death of Anovaldus, Rothar, son-in-law of was an able and warlike usurper. He defeated the Franks, 
Agilulfus. was elected in his place. Kothar was the first who had entered Italy, and had advanced to noar Asti, 
who made a compilation of the unwritten laws and usages Shortly after, Gonstans II., emperor of Constantinople, ahd 
of the Longobards, and published them in a kind of barba- grandson of Heraclius, having landed with an array at Ta- 
mils Latin, under the n^ime of Edict, with his own prefhee rentum with the intention of recovering Italy ftom the 
and observations. This edict drew a marked distinction Longobards, took Luceria, and laid siege to Benevento, of 
between the Longobards and the Roman or subject popula- which Romualdus, son of Grimoaldus, was duke. Ghimo- 
tfon, which continued to live under the Roman law. The aldus marched with an array to the assistance of bis son, 
distinction between the two race.s, the conquerors and the and obliged Constant to raise the siege and retire to Naples, 
eouqvicred, seems to have continued until the fkll of the Constans afterwards went to Romc» which was still subject 
Longobard dominion^ By a subsequent law of King Lint- to the' Eastern emperors, and took away the ornaments of 
prand, who made considerable mtditions to the edict of the churches. He then retired by the vmy of Reggio to 
Ruthuf. it was' enacted that if a Roman married a Longo- Sicily, where he <)6mmitied . many acts of oppression, until 
hard woman, the children bqrn from such a marriage were at lost he was smothered ifi the bath at Syracuse, A.D. 668. 
Roman, and followed the condition of the father. The laws All the recoids of those times concur to show that those 
of ihe Longobards resembled in their Spirit those of the provinceB of Itoly which were still subject to the Byzantine 
Burgundians, Franks, and other T^tonio races. Pecuniary empeit^ v^ere, much worse governed than the dominions of 
compensation was awarded for most pe^s^al injuries, as- the Tjohgobards. Under the reign of Grimoaldus, Alseeo, 
sauUs, wounds, mutilation, and fbr hpihicUle. Adultery dr AlstHm. a chief of Bulgarians, emimted In Italy with all 
and theft were punished with death. Rmigiralton was, hhi tribe*, and put himself under the^oteetion of the 
bidden, and seditimior mutiny was a cqpi^ crime. The. gsbard kipg. The king sent him to his son the du^ of 
judges were strictly ^whed against partially ^r ed^Uptioiu Benevento, who assigned todiim the towns and terrilbribs 
and cnjoinod to decide causes within u limited numuor of of Boiatium, Seepinum, ABsernia, and other places in the 
days. Single Combat or duelling was tolerated, thbqgh its country of Baranlum, which hqd remained desolate in ctm* 
practice was characterised by Liutprand as absurd. Upon sequence of the wars. Warnefridus (b« v, ch* 29) ad^ that 
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the desceudantii of those Bulgarians continued there in his 
days, ‘ and although they spoke Latin, had hot lost the 
use of the language of their arteeithrs a retxtarkablo pas- 
sage, which mm that tlie general languageef Italy in the 
time of Charleihagne was still die Latin, and was adopted 
by the northern tribes which settled in the country. 

" Grimoi^us adiM'several chanteihi 6f laws to the edict 
or cbmpiUtioti of after a sueeesaful reign of 

nine years died at Faiia, A.n. 671* After his death the 
exits Por^i^iits. who Itful wandered as for as England, 
refined/ din by eonseht resumed the crown. 

Pei^mua reigned ji^venteen years^ and died in 668, 
leavihgoiS aoii ChidlfortttS, who had tnarrierl Ermelinda, 
an ^gb-Saxhti la^. Onnipertus was driven away by 
Alacbis, dukeofTarhhtuUbhut be returned, defeated and 
killed Alacbis, and resuttied the erofim. In the meantime 
Romualdtts, duke of Benevento, took Tarentum and all the 
neighbouring counti^ firotn the Byaantincs, and annexed it 
to his dominions. Cunipertus died in the year 700. His 
infant son Linpertus was put to death by AriportU8,duke 
of Turin, who assumed the crown. Asptandus, whom 
Cunipertus had appointed guardian to his son, lied into 
Boiaria with LiUtpirand, the son of Asprandus. Nine years 
afterwards they rOtumed at the head of an army of Bava- 
rians, and after a battle, in which Aripertus was drowned 
in attempting to cross the Ticinus, Asprandus was ac- 
knowledged Sing of the Longobards ; he died soon after, 
and his son Liutprandus succeeded him by common con- 
sent, A.P. 7 13. 

Liutprandus reigned thirty-two years. Ho was the most 
illuslrions of the Longobard kings. He hbhRavenna and 
the Pontapolis, but afier wards made peace with the Byzan- 
tines and restored RavCnna, was friendly with the pope 
Zacharias and the people of Rome, who at Uiat time were 
alienated from the Eastern emperors in consequence of the 
schism of the Iconoclasts; and he was also friendly with 
Charles Martel, to whom he sent assistance against the 
Saracens who had entered Provence in the year 739. Liut- 
prand raised many churches and other buildings. ‘ He 
waa,’ says Warnefrid, ‘ valiant in war. but fond of peace; of 
a forgiving lUsposition ; although destitute of learning like 
most of his countrymen, yet gifted with judgment and per- 
spicacity, and worthy of being compared with philosophers; 
careful of the welfare of his people, and a legislator.^ His 
laws are joined to those of his predecessors Rotliar and 
Griinoivld, in the collection of the laws of the Longobards. 
Liutpraud died in 744, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Hildebrand, who was deposed a few months after for his 
misconduct, when Ratchis, duke of Friuli, waa elected king. 
Ratchis, after five years’ reign, voluntarily renounced the 
crown, and went to Rome, and afterwords to Monte Casino, 
where he became a monk. Ratchis was succeeded by his 
brother Astolphus. The first yearn of tho reign of Astol- 
phus were peaceful as long as Zacharias, a prudent and 
upri^it pope, continued to live. After the death of Zacha- 
rias, Stephen 11. succeedeil him, who began to intrigue with 
Pepin, king of tho Franks, who wished to extend his power 
into Italy. Astolphus, on his side, having taken Ravenna 
in 751, Olid put on end to the dominion of the Examhs, 
attacked the duchy of Rome, and aimed at subjecting that 
city also to his authority. Pepin came twice to the assist- 
ance of the pope, and each time defeated Astolphus near 
Pavia, and obliged him to give up Ravenna, the Penta- 
olis, and other towns, which Pepin is said to have then 
estowed upon the Roman see. This donation however 
has been a subject of much controversy : the instrument 
do0s not exist, but iii said to have been lost. Astolphus 
died, in 756, and Posiderius, a Longobard duke, was 
elected his successor. Pesiderins renewed the quarrel 
of Astolj^us with the pope, and not pnfy seized the towns 
given up by A$t<dpbus, Imt likewise devastated the duchy 
of Rome* The pope Ad^n 1. applied to Charlemagne for 
assistance. Charlemaim came into Italy a.d. 774, defbated 
Desiderius, and carried mm prisoner into France, where he 
became a monk. Adelchis, son of Desiderius, tied to Constan- 
tinople, ftqm Whence he retiimqd in Italy with some troops, 
and foil in battle* Ibe kins^ofo of the Lbhgobards ended 
with Doi^rius, and the l^njg[ohard nation and its terri- 
tories became subject to Charlemagne* 

The political cysteip of the Longobards was weak: 1st, 
beoauae their king was elective ; ilnd, because the state was 
divided among so many almost independent dukes; Srd, be- 
cattse it ostaoliaiiibd a degrading inforiority between them- 


selves and the native cultivators of '^he soil ; 4th. because 
it never could or'Would enter into a fair alliance wuh the 
hierarchy of Rome, whose power was growing very fast in 
the opinion of the ItaRans or * Romans,’ both of the Longo< 
bard and other territories of Italy. The popes were in faia 
the protectors and the hope of the degraded Roman popu- 
lation, and this contributes to explain the facility wiih 
which Charlemaime in one single battle overthrew tho 
whdlb dominion of the Longobards. 

LONGOMONIA'NHS. Christian Severin. better 
known as Christian Longotnontanus, fVom the latinized 
form of his native village, Langsb^rg, in Denmark, was born 
in the year 1562. His early education was probably wholly 
due to his own exertions, as the circumstances of his father, 
who was a poor ploughman, would scarcely have enabled 
him to incur much expense on that acoount; but upon tho 
death of this parent, which took place when he was only 
eight years old, he was sent for a short time to a gwid 
school by his maternal uncle. This improvement in young 
Soverin’s condition excited so much jealousy among his 
brethren, who thought themselves unfairly dealt, with, that 
he determined, in 1577. upon removing to Wiborg, whore 
he lived eleven years, ‘ working by night to earn a subsist- 
ence, and attending the lectures of the profeasors during ibo 
day.* After this he went to Copenhagen and there became 
known to Tycho Brah5, who employed iiini in reducing his 
observations and making other astronomical calculations up 
to the time of his emitting the island of Hoene in 1597, 
when he sent him to Waiidenbourg, and thenco lo his resi- 
dence at Benach, near Prague. His stay boro was not of 
long duration, in consequence, it is said, of his aUaclniu>iU 
to his native country, though it is perhaps atiribuiablo ti- 
the death of his patron, whidi happened in 1601. [Bhamp/. 
Tvcho.] He returned by a circuitous route, in order to M at 
the place which had been honoured by the prisencc of 
Copernicus, and reached Wiborg about the year 1003, wlu^rc 
he was appointed superintendent (rectcur) of the gynin.i- 
sium, and two years after was promoted to the professorship 
of mathematics in tho university of Copenhagen, tlic duties 
of which he continued to discharge till within two yeais of 
his death. He died at Copenhagen, 8th October, 1647. 

The following list of Ins published works is taken from 
the 18lh volume of the ‘ M^^moires des Honimcs Ilhistres,* 
Paris. 1732; * Tlieses sumnmin doclrinto Etiucm complec- 
tentes,* lUlO; * Disputaiio’ Ethica de Animm Humana^ 
Morbis,’ 1610; * Dispulutiones duoede Philosophioe ongiuc, 
utilitate, deifinitione. divisione, et addiscemli ranonc,* 
161 M8; • Systomatis Malhematici,* parti; ‘ Ariilimc- 
ticam ' Solutam duobus libris niethodice comprchendcus,/ 
1611; ‘Cyclomeiria c Lunuhs reciproce demonslrala. 
unde (am areao, quum perimetri Circuli exacla dimciit^io 
et in numoros diductio secuta est, hactenns ab oinni- 
bu.s Matheinaticis u nice desiderata,* 1612, 1627, and 1064 ; 

' Disputatio de Eclipsibus,’ 1616; ' Astronomia Danica m 
duas partes tributa, quaruin prima doctrinam de diutuniu 
apparento Siderum Revolutiono super Spheora nnnillan 
veterum instaurata duobus libris cxplicat; secundaTheojias 
de Motibus Planetarum atl Observationes Tychonis tie 
Brah5, &c. itidem duobus libris com pleciitur,’ 1622, 1040, 
and 1663 (Gassendi, in his Life of Tycho Brahf\ says thuL 
this work belongs rallier to that as^tronomcr than to Lonc;o- 
montanus, since the tables of tho planetary motions were 
either calculated by Longomontanus under the imincdiam 
superintendence of Tycho, or copied by him from those 
which Tycho hud previously caused to bo computed) ; ‘ Dis- 
putationes quatuor Astrologicm,* 1622; *Pentas Problema- 
tum Philosophise,* 1623; * DeChronolubio Histonco.' 1627 ; 

* Disputatio de Tempore triura Epocharum.Mundi Conditi, 
Christi Nati, et Olyropisdis primse.* 1 629 ; * Zetemata septem 
de summohominiB bono,’1630 ; ‘ Disputatio de summo huin- 
nis malo,* 1630 ; ’ Geometriaa qumsita xiii. de Cydometiri 
mtionali et vera,* 1631; ‘Inventio Quadrature Circuli.’ 
1634 (this work gave rise to a very animated dispute be- 
tween the author and Dr. John Pell, an English maihcnia- 
Udan, who proved that the demonstration thero given of tho 
quadrature of the circle was fallacious, but notwithstanding 
iLongomontanus died in the conviction that he had effected 
that which has since been shown to be impracticable) ; 

• Disputatio de Matheseos Indole,’ 1636 ; ‘ Coronis Pmblcma- 
tica ex Mysteriis TBpium Numerorum,' 1637 ; ‘ Problemati 
duo Geoinetrica/ 163S»; F^oblema contra Puulum Guldi- 
num de Circuli MemimrV 1638 ; * lutroductio in Tliontrum 
AstronomieuW I<i30 y * Rolundi in Plano, sen CucuU ab- 
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iolutaMaiviunt,^ 1644; 'EnergoiaPropoHionis sesouitorUto.' 
1644; * ConlvDversia cam Peliio do vara Circali Moaaura,' 
1 646, (Huttoii*a Dictionary ; Bioe, XJniverc.) 

l^NGXJS is the name of the author, oi* supposed author, 
of a Greek pastoral romance, * The Loves of D^mhnis and 
Chloe/or, according to the literal version of the Greek title 
(BotfiiviKA rd ttarit Kai XXdev), ‘ Pastoral Matters con- 
cerning Daphnis and Chloe/ which has b^n generAUy ad- 
mired fbr Its elegance and simplicity, and is one of the ear- 
liest specimens of Uiat kind of composition. We know 
nothing <of the author, who is supposed to have lived in the 
fourth or fifth century of our au-a. . The ‘ Daphnis’ of Ges- 
ner approaebes the nearest of any modern composition to 
an imitation of the work of Xiongus. This pastoral has gone 
through numerous editions, the best of which are: that of 
Leipzig, 1777 , called * Vaviorum,’ because it contains the 
notes of former editors; ViUoison's, with numerous notes 
by ihc editor, Paris, 1778 ; Sclisefer's, Ijeipzlg, 1803 ; that 
or Courier, Rome, 1810 ; that of Passow, Leipzig, 181 ), 
Greek and German; and by Sinner, Paris, 1829 . Courier 
dii&covercd in the MS. of Longus. in the Laurentian library at 
Florence, a passage of some length, belonging to the first 
book, which is wanting in all the otlier MSS. He first 
))ublisbed Uie fragment separately at his own expense and 
distributed the copies gratis. He afterwards embodied it in 
bis edition of the whole pastoral, of which he published 
only 52 copies, most of which he scat to distinguished 
scholars of various countries. He also republished Amyol*s 
French translation of Longus, adding to it the trans- 
lation* of the discovered passage. [Courier, Paul 
Loris^l 

LONGWY. [Moskllk.] 

LONS LF-SAUNIEH. [Jurv] 

LOO-CHOO ISLANDS. [LiEoir-KiKou Islaniw.] 
iX)OE, EAST AND WEST. [Cornwall.] 

LOON (Ornithology), one of the English names for the 
Greatest Speckled Diver, Colymhus glacialis^ [DiVKit, 
vol. ix., p. 37.] 

LOP, Lake. [TuRKisTAy.] 

LOPE DE VEGA, [Vega.] 

LOTHIADiE, a family of fishes of the order Acaiithop* 
terygii. The fishes of this family (which forms the * Pee* 
ioriues P^diculees* of Cuvier) are distinguished by the 
bones of the carpus lieing elongated and funning a kind of 
arm, which sup;>orts the pectoral fins. The skeleton is 
semicartilagirious. The family contains four genera : Lo* 
phiuft (Cuv.), Antennarius (Commerson), Malihe (Cuv.), 
and Batrachus (Bloch., Schn.) 

The extraordinaiy fish which is not unfret|uently met 
wdth on our coast, and known by thf* name of the Angler 
iLophiue piscatoHus, Lin.), is an example of the first of 
the above genera, which is thus characterized:— Skin without 
scales ; the ventral fins situated in front of the pectorals ; 
opercule and branchiostegous ra)s enveloi>ed in the skin; 
gill opening situated behind the pectorals ; branchiostegous 
membrane forming a larj^e purse-like cavity in the axilla; 
two distinct dorsal fins, in front of which are some free 
rays produced into long slender filaments : head broad and 
depressed, extremely large in {woportion to the body. 

The Angler, or Fishing Frog, us it is sometimes called, 
is thus described by Mr. Yarrell:— ‘ The head is wide, de- 
pi^scd ; the mouth nearly as wide as the head ; lower jaw 
the longest, bearded or fringed all round the edge; both 
jaws armed with numerous teeth of different lengths, co- 
nical, sbarih curving inwards ; teeth also on the plaline 
bones and tongue ; three elongated unconnected filaments 
ou the upper part of the heail, two near the upper lip, one 
at the naue, all throe situatinl on the middle line ; eyes 
large, irides brown, pupil black ; pectoral fins broad and 
rounded at the edge, wide at tbe.UoHe ; branchial pouches 
in part supported % the six branchiostegous mys. Bt^y 
narrow coinp^Kvl witli the breadth of the head, and tapering 
gnuhunly to the tail ; vent about the middle of the body ; 
the whole fish covered with a loose skin. The number of 
fin-rays are:— dorsal, 3 s^pinous and 12 soft; pectoral, 90; 
ventral, 5; anal, 8; and caudal, 8. Colour of the upper 
surface of the body uniform Wown ; fin mombraaes darker ; 
under surface of the body, ventral and )>eotoral fiHs, white; 
tail dark brown, almost bla*5k.’ f 

The Angler is usually; abdut three feet in bt4t bos 

been known to measure five. It lives at the boltum the 
water, crouching .close to the ground ; and, by means of ito 
ventral and pectoral fins, it itirs up the mud and «atld in 


snob a manner as to conceal itself Other fisb^« The 
tong filament al the tip of the nose ik devatod^ and the 
glittering appendage at its extremity is said to attioot the 
emal^ fishes as a bait; awl ivhohtttoy are sUfflcSettllJr near, 
they are seized by this voHieious fish. 

In the genus there is the same eort of free 

rays on the head, the fitin Of which ptfuder, often termi- 
nated by oft appendagei Ihe augmeftted by 

a membrane, are sotftel^MS mfti%;;4Miiged, and at others 
are united to yltllM nearly the 

whole extent of^lhe oa^^ .|he pfte beiet with cu- 

taneous appcn|i»Sf '^^ej^.fishej^f^^ 
their enormous Mlh mr, ^t^nd tJmiMlves like 

a balloon ; tltoiv fifts wfiaMe &:ov^p bn land, where 
they can live for two or thjrbk ftom their 

position, pertorming'^beiilhiiicUons These 

fishes inhabit the s^!#botblinAiei. 

The species of tha genus am remarkable for ittoir 

projeotii^ snout, beneath which mouth, whit^ is of 
mo^rate sizd and attracted, is Situated. The body is 
studded wiUi bony tuoMrcles, and the. doirsal fin is small. 

The IhoHh and last genus of itlie jpresent (Ba- 

irachiu) u distingnished by the foUoyrieg characters:— 
Head ^rizontally flattened, bibedaf than the body ; the 
mouth deeply cleft; operculum and suboperculum spinous ; 
the ventral fins narrow, inserted under the throat, and con- 
tainiug but three rays, tho first of which is brood and. 
elongated. The anterior dorsal fin is short, and supported by 
three spinous rays ; the posterior dorsal is long, and sujp* 
ported by soft rays; tho anal fin, which is opposed to the 
last, is also supgKed with soft rays. The lips are frequently 
furnished with™arnoats. The species of this genus keep 
themselves hidden in the sand to surprise th^ir prey, like 
those of the genus Lophius, and the wounds inflicted by 
their spines are said to be dangerous. 

IXl'PHIODON, an extinct gentts of inammiferous quad- 
rupeds nearly a|mroaching in the structure qf « the teeth to 
the Tapirs and Rhinoceroses, and in soma respects to the 
Hippopotamus, separated by Cuvier from PaiaotheHum 
(with which, as well as Anopkiheriwn, it is closely con- 
nected) under the name at the head of this article. M. de 
Blainville named the genus Tapiroiheriunu 

Lophiodon differs ftom Pai^otherium in that the lower 
molar teeth, instead of exhibiting a continuous series of 
double crescents running longitudinally, have transversal 
elevations (des collines transversalet), more or less oblique. 
Cuvier gives the following as the generic characters of Lo- 
phiodon ; — 

1. Six incisors and two canines in each jaw; seveti 
molars on each side of the upper jaw and six in the lower, 
with a vacant space between Uio canine and the first molai- : 
points in which they resemble the Tapirs. 

2. A third elevation (oolline) on the last lower molar^ 
which is wanting in the Tapirs. 

3. The anterior lower molars are not furnished with 
transversal elevations as in the Tapirs, but present a longi- 
tudinal series of tubercles, or a conical and isolated one. 

4. The upper molars have their transversal elevaliont 
more abliuuci and in this respect approach the Ehinocevoses, 
from which they differ by the absence of eroc/iete on these 
elevations. 

The dental formula of Lophiodon then will be: — 
Iiicisore Caninwj—; MolMSg~«42. 

The rest of the osteology of this extinct form indioatea 
the aflinities above mentioned; but many parts of tbo 
skeleton ore Htill unknown, and particularly those essential 
portions the nasal bones and those of the feet, the number 
of toes not being ascertained* 

No less than fifteen species are recorded, twelve of which 
are named. They belongs to the first great fresh-water 
formation of the Eocene Period of Lyell ; and if we are to 
judge firom analogy, and the other animal remains (those of 
reptiles especially) with whicli they are associate, 
must have lived in a temperature suitable to the exigence 
of ^Irouediles and freshwater TeetuHnaia (itmye andi 
creatures which, at present, inhabit warm elU 
mates. ^ 

^he localities are Issel for rinree species, one of which is 
dso found at Epplesheimand another also at Argenton and 
Soissons. Argenton for three other species, Buchsweilor, 
for two more. Montabusard for two lUore^ one of whidh is 
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1, kyn*6r liftck malar»ftom tliai$T«at speciCH of Lophiodon of ArKontoa. (Cuv.) 
2 , iipiMsr moUr (back) of the same, (Cuv«) c»niuo tooth of the oiunc. 
(Cuv. ) 4, inciAur teeth of the eatuo, (Cuv.) 

In the * R^gne Animal,* Cuvier places Lophiodon between 
Pal^otherium and the Tapirs, 

LOPHORI'NA. [Bird of PARAmss, vol. iv., p. 421.] 
LOPllO'PHORUS. [Pkasianidar.] 

LO'PBOTES, a genus of Falconid^e estahlishod by M. 
Loason ; but that term having been previously employed,t 
Mr* Gould and others adopt the generic title, LejAdngenys^ 
pro])osed by Mr. J. E. Gray. Mr. Gould describes a species 
among his Australian Birds under the name of 
cristatm. The form is somewhat allied to Pemis, Mr. 
Gould characterized at the same time several new species 
of Falconido! from New South Wales, and the following 
new genus from the same locality. 

leracidea, — Type, Fako Berigara. Vig, and Horsf. 
iZooL Proc., 1837.) 

LOPHOTGS, a name applied by G. Fischer to a genus 
of Simiadw 

LOPHU'RA, a genus of Saurians established by Mr. 
Gray, but changed by Cuvier for Isiiums, because in his 
opinion the term Lophura comes too near to the term Lo- 
^yruB. The terms are however both in their oonstruction 
and accentuation sufficiently distinct [Iguaividac, vol. 
xii.. 0,439.1 .i- 

LoPHy'ROPA. [Branohiopoda, vol. v., p. 339.] 
LO'PHYRUS. [CoLUMBipAS, vol. viu, p. 377,] The term 
is also employed by Dum^rih to designate a genus of Sou- 
rims iAgama giganua, KuhL), and by Latreille qb a name 
for a genus of Insects. 

LORANTHA'CEAS,a natural order of Sxogens* referred 
by most, systetnatical a^ritors to either the polypetalous or 
moHopetalotts subblass».;hiit hy othara regard^ as more 
clpsdy in allianoe with the apetalous Bantalacess and Pro- 
toaceoo. They are in nearly all cases true para^s, growing 
upon the bronohes of trees, below whose bark they insert 
their roots, ineorpovaUnff them with the wood, and feedhig 
upon the vitaljmeos of pie plants which they attack. The 

• KalkKtsin j« Oi4QbinS»r GCuvi Dr Henmuis Von Meytr plsett a note 
ofinteTmtUmAftpv'IMir,* ' 
f Cy uMRVia to dmigiiaW a gonas of AeautUortwygioiw fiihts. 


prti^^l ffikrM of distbijctioii tirueiure ef Wan^ 
thftceas aro e onerceUed inferior iVuit containing a single 
erect oyu|e, a ilryiit consisting of a peeuUar viscid matter re- 
serabling birdlimor and a vidvate corolla witli the stamens 
opposite the petals. * There ts but one sp^ies, she common 
mistletoe, Vi&cum aihum> found wild in England ; a species 
of Lyanthna oocnrs in the south of Europe ; but in the hot 
dry paits of tropical eountries the snecies abound, swarming 
over die branches of trees, of which they often farm a con- 
spicuous feature, with their long clustered gaily coloured 
ilowers. As iu this country the mistletoe does not injure in 
any considerable degree the plant whidi it attacks, unless 
it exists iu unusual quantity, so in India, where Loranthi 
are common, the injury sustained by vegetatimi is accord- 
ing to the reciprocal size of the parasite and its atock. 
Mr. Griffith states that a species called Iioranthus Scur- 
rula, which is generally attached to Melastoma malabathrica, 
or other shrubs, frequently destroys them to a considerable 
extent; othein whien are minute in comparison with the 
stock, especially such as grow upon trees, produce no ap- 
preciable ir^nry. Although the nature of the pericarp of 
plants seldom forms a part of their ordinal distinctions, yet 
It is here employed-— for this reason, that the viscidity of the 
fruit and the parasitical habits of the order aro dependent 
on each other. The seeds, sticking by their own glue to 
the branches on which they fall ensure to the young parasite, 
when it begins to grow, a suitable substance in whicli to 
push its roots; and as tho viscidity of the fruit causes ilie 
greater part of it to catch upon branches before it fulls to 
the ground, the young plant would diu immediately after 
germination, if it were not a parasite, and thus tlie race 
would become extinct. 

Mr. Griffith has shown {Linn. Trans,, xviii. 71) that in 
Loranthus and Viscum the ovules are not formed till after 
impregnation has taken place, a most curious and before 
unheard-of fact. 

LORCA, a town of Spain in the province of Murcia, in 
the diocese of Carthagena, is built on the north slope of the 
Sierra de Cano, 40 miles west of Cartha^na. It has an 
old castle, a collegiate chuixdi, besides other churches and 
convents, a royal college, an episcopal palace, two hospitals, 
several * alam^as,’ or public walks, planted with fine trees, 
and, according to Minano, 40,000 inunbitanis. It lias ma- 
nufactoricB of saltpetre, woollen and linen (dolhs, thread, 
and lace. The territory of Lorca is very fertile, especially 
in corn, but part of it sufiers from drought. Various means 
have been tried to supply the deficiency of water, but they 
have failed through bod management and the politicol con- 
vulsions of the country. (Mitiano, Diedonaria Geogra* 
fico de Espana.) 

LORD ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND. Tins is tlie 
peculiar appollaiion of the attorney-general, or senior stand- 
ing counsel for the crown, learned in the law, in Scotland. 
The regular series of such officAdrs cannot be canned to an 
earlier date than the end of the fifteenth century. Pre- 
vious to that time, indiotm^nts before the lord -justiciar of 
Scotland seem to have been under tlie charge and su])er- 
iiitendance of the clerk of court, or justice clerk, as he was 
termed [Justice Clerk]; and for prosecutions before the 
high court of parliament, we find sometimes the chancel- 
lor, sometimes the clerk register, and at other times a spe- 
cial counsel for the crown appointed. 

The earliest standing 'Advocate,’ and with whom the 
series properly begins, was Sir John de Ross of Mount- 
greenan, in the county of Ayr, an individual well known 
both in tho politics and literature of his time : he is one of 
the Scottish poets commemorated by Dunbar. On the fall 
of Henryson and Lawson on the fatal field of Flodden, 
Wishart of Pittarrow was made both king's advocate and 
justice-clerk; but afterwards those offices were again sepa- 
rated, and when the Court of Session was erected in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, Sir Adam Otterburn of 
Attldhame was king’s advocate. On that occasion he was 
not only privilege to plead within tlie bar, but actually 
nominated one of the judges of the court, or a lord of ses- 
sion, as the king s treasurer and justiee-derk likewise were. 
It was ftom this circumstanee he acquired the style of Lord 
Advocate, an appellation which occurs in the years 1573 
and 1576 (Pif cairn's Critninat Trials)^ and was the fixed 
designation in 15d?. (Seethe statute, 1587, c. 115.) This 
wasm the time of DaVid M'Gill of Rankielor; and befbro 
M’Gill had long Mt the office, it had the additional siyle of 
•Right Honourable.* (See Act of Sederunt, 17th Nov., 
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IBIO.) It WM bowdver in the titiiB of Sir Thomas Hope, 
(fbundet of the noble Simily and others) that 

the office acquired the vast poUtiOat importance trbieb bai 
in modern times belonged to It Tins arose not less Brom 
tlto subtle and ambitious ehamter of that Isinous pentan, 
than ft’om tho csreumstence of the king’s removal to the 
throne of Bnglatid* and the oonsequent remoteness <^eob> 
land from the immediate seat of goverumeni. 

In M‘Giirs time the yearly salary attached to the office 
was When Hope was appointed in 1628. he had 200f. 
a year ; and in the end of last centuiy it was 1800/ 

It it difficult to define the powers and duties of the Imrd 
advocate ; they are said to be indefinable' The most pro* 
minent however is that of public prosecutor ; and in this 
capacity he has, besides tho solicitor-geiioral, four standif!g 
deputies of his own appointment, who retire with him on 
a change of ministry. Those deputies assist him in the 
Court of Justiciary, and are despatched by him to the several 
circuits of that court to prosecute indictments there. He 
has also a deputy in the Court of Exchequ^ ; and a deputy 
or occasional substitute to conduct prosecutions 'before the 
sheriff of Edinburgh, or other county court. Every county 
court has indeed a * procurator fisdbl/ whose duty it is to sue 
on behalf of the crown in his county ; but that officer is not 
yet placed on a pwper footing, being neither of the bar, nor 
named ^ the crown or the lord advocate. 

LORD-KEEPElt (Custos inagni Sigilli), an atitient 
officer of the crown, wliq had the custody of the king’s 
great seal, with authority to affix it to public documents, 
some of the most important of which have no force till they 
have been authenticated in this formal manner4 

Until the reign of Henry III. the office of keeper of the 
great seal appear to have oeen distinct fTom that of chan* 
cellor, and generally subordinate to it. The chancellor, as 
a high juffioial officer, was sworn at his entrance upon his 
duties, but the functions of the keeper being considered as 
ohiOfiy ministerial, no oath appears to have been required 
from him. I^he chancellor was often elected by the baron* 
age parliament, or great council of the nation, but tlie cus* 
tody of the great seal was under the control of the king 
The antient entries respecting the appointment of the chan- 
cellor generally are — A. B. Cancellarius (or in Canccllarium) 
AngUee electus, or a baronagio, or in pleno parliamento, or 
per regem el parliamontum, ootistitutus est. Records of 
the reign of Henry 1. and John show that both offices were 
held siraullaneously by different persons under tho.se 
rinoes. Sometimes the offices were united in one indivi* 
ual, who was thus both judge and minister. In the 11th 
year of Henry III., Ralph Nevill was ap|K)inted by parlia- 
ment chancellor for life; and two years afterWarcU lie re- 
ceived the custody of the great seal from the king. In 22 
Henry 111. the great seal was forcibly taken from l^evili by 
the king, who delivered it to two persons, Geoffrey the 
Templar and John Lexington ; but as Nevill could not be 
deprived of his judicial authority by the crown, he continued 
to held the office of chancellor until his death. But the 
great seal was under the control of the chancellor; and 
when Henry III. demanded it from tho bishop of Chester, 
his chancellor, lie answered, that having received tiie seal 
by the common council of tl»e realm, he ojuld not resign 
it to any one without^ the like commen consent It was 
mutter of complaint against Henry Hi. that in 1261 he 
appointed Walter tie kjerton to be ebaitcellor, ’ ineonsulto 
baronagio,' or without tlie consent of the baronage, In the 
following year ho appears to have removed Hugh le tbi- 
spencer the chief-justice, and Nicholas do Ely the chancel- 
lor, appointed by the barons. 

Edward 1. took the great seal with him into Flanders, 
and afterwards into Gascony, leaving hu chaneellor in 
England with a temporary ^ ; and m 6 Edward L the 
bishop of Bdth and welto, the chertcellor, on going abro^ 
]efr ilte great seal in the otiktody of Bir John Kirby, with 

off injunction to despatch th# bnaitiess of tlm chanoeHy in 
his absence. The c ha ncel tor cannot itnw mttfcb a deputy, 
or, as be was formerly called, a IfetiteiMtillS Itr 16 £dw. 1,, 
Ayremin, mastei* of tho robs, and were 

keepers of the great seal ; Buruelh Bath aitd 

Wells, being at the same time chaiieelior. Among the 
restrictions imposed 0 Kdward II., in yiiukf of bis 

reign, by the ordeiittmrs elected by the 
mbits in parliament, it was provided that tlib king'ldmuld 
appoint the chancellor and certain other great ofioem by 
the advtoe and ass.mt of his baronage, and ia ^rliamenL 


This seems to have been the last iatorfetonoe ttith the royal 
antherity over the api^ointment of ehincellor until the time 
of tbd Longl^arliament. In tlto mdto vigorous reign of 
Edward 111. we find by the parliament jroll Uiat in 1242 the 
commons prayed that no aUen might be made chancellor, 
but the king answered^itpb he cquld appoint whom ho 
would. In 3 Richard thb Commons prayed that the 
chancellor, treasurer, pf tfto chidT oham-' 

berlaiu, and sto*n^:bf Ihe kthg^S mi^hold might be ap- 
pointed in thsi farUimt^jh Hsiiry^. had two great seals, 
one of gold. wSidi he'd#lt|vem4 bishop of Durham, 

making him and another of 

silver, which be delive^CA .tothe xolmp> 

The statute of 3i YHli; imlgned iho same 

rank to the lord.c|mtpsd#^ifto lCrd-keepei> giving to 
the person heldi»j^^;^4 office or tho other precedenew 
over all lay peers those oi the blood loval; and 

in 5 Elisabeth, Sir Nicolas Baodh^ lord keeper, proem ail 
an act to .be' passed 18), which* after recitiiig that some 
question had arisen whoM^ like place, aut bon ty, 

pre etninence, jurisdiction, and ^longed to the udhw 
of lord-keeper of the great sekt of England, as belutrged to 
the office bnordTchancellor of Sttgland, declares that the 
keeper of the great seal has alwkya iiad, u^ed, and executed 
the same place, authority pre^eiaineticc, jurisdiction, exo 
cutiou of laws, atol all other buStolhSi commodities, uud 
advantages as the lord-ehancellor. 

Notwithstanding these two statutes the appointment of 
lord-keeper appears hot to have stood so high in iho estima 
tion of the public us that of chancellor , and tiie great seal 
has been geuetolly delivered with the latter title. 

Upon the rupture between Charlesi. and fab parliament 
the king took the great seal to Oxford, u|>0u which a now 
seal was ordered to be made by the parliament. This mea 
sure was the subject of severe reproaches frohi the royal 
bts ; though unless (he parliament were ptoi>eteMl to submit 
unconditionally to the king, it il difficult to say how any 
other course could have been adopted. 

(Matth. Paris; Parliament Rolls; Coke*s 4th Inst,; 
Bohun^s Cursui CancelL) 

Tlio power and duties of the lord-keeper, as identified 
with the chancellor, have already been stated. [Chancbl- 
lgk; Chancbry.1 

LORD-LIEUTENANT, It was formerly usual fur the 
crown, from time to time, to issue commissions of array, 
iring certain experienced persons to muster and array 
inhabitants of the counties to which such commission- 
ers were sent. They were directed to put into military 
order those who were capable of performing militar)' ser- 
vice, and to distrain such as were not qualified to serve, 
but were possessed of real or personal properly, to furnish 
armour to their more vigorous countrymen ; and they were 
to erect beacons where necessary. The form of these com- 
missions, after much complaint, was settled by statute, and 
may be seen at length in the Parliament-rolls of 8 Hen. IV., 
1403-4, vol. iii., p. 527. 

In the 16th century these commissions of array appear to 
have generally given place to commbsions of lieutenancy, 
by which nearly the same powers as those of the old com- 
missions of array Were conferred on certain persons as 
standing representatives of the crown for keeping the 
counties for which they were appointed in military order. 
In 1545 a commission ’de arraiaUone et capilaiieo generali 
contra Francos* issued to the duke of Norfolk, constituting 
him the king’s lieutenant, and captain-general of all cap- 
tains, vice-captains, men^t-arms, armed men* archers, and 
all o^ers retained or to be retained against the French, in 
the ooonlies of Essex, Bi^olk, Norfelk, Hertford^ Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon! Lincoln, Rutland, Warwick, North- 
ampten. Lector, and Bedford. A similar eomtoiasion 
isitted to tito duke of Suffolk ibr the oounties of Kent, 
Sussex. Surrey, Hants. Wilu, Berks, Oxford, Middlesex, 
Becks* Wofeester.and Hereford* and Londpn ; , and to John 
EusseiU knight, Loid Russell, keeper of tte^^privy seal, for 
the eaiinitee of Dorset, Somerset, Deveto. Oorawall, and 
filUueeltor. <Rym^.) 

These officers are however spoken of by Camden, in tho 
fkkn o|^Elixabeth,as extraordinary magistrates, constituted 
tom ia times of difficulty and danger* which was ibe case 
wllli commissioners of array, as appears from the recitals in 
tlmfr oommbsion. 

The right of the etown to hisne eommbsiotis of lieu-« 
tenancy was denied by the Long Rerliamenti and this 
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question fomed thepwimte «wi»e of tlio wpture between 
Cheries I. end We edl^te. UpOft tito Rertowtm the 
rightof tbeorowjsi to ieeue sucdi eetnwieetene weeeetebWhed 
by a declaratory iot, 1 4 Cbafleg tle» <»P? 3- ' , ^ 

The authorities aud duties of th^ lord-ttoutonant and of 
his temporary vjice-lieutcmeuts,aud of hwpormaiient deputy- 
lieutenants, have hUiteiily ftxed and regulated by the 
mnitia acts. 

lOKD OF MlSKIuA the morter of the revels at 
Christmas iti %ny noblelHtMa^B or other great Iwuse, ^ Fuat 
in the (hast of GtiristrajtSp* says Stowe (Smiub. L<md-, edit. 
l«08, p. 98), " there vnig hi the kihg'e house, wheresoever 
he was lodged, a to# of Misrufei or master of merry 
disports, and the like b# ye in the house of every noble- 
man oflionor or good womnij)»,wejre he spiritual or temporal: 
amongst the which thh mayor Of London, and either of the 
sherifls, had their several JjordS of Misrule, eVer contending, 
without quarrel or oFence, who should make the rarest 
postimes to delight the be^holdevs. These lords, beginning 
their rule on Alhallow-eVe, continued the same iiU the 
morrow after the Feast of the PuHflcaiton, commonly called 
Candlomas*day : in all which spare theiw weiw flue and 
subtle disguisings, masks, and mummenes, with playing at 
cards for counters, nailes, and points in every house, more 
for pastimes than for gain.* 

This Lord of Misrule, or revel-master, was sometimes 
termed a Christmas prince. Warton, in his ‘ History of 
English Poetry,’ tells us that in an original draught of the 
statutes of Trinity College at Cambridge, founded in 1540, 
one of the chapters is entitled, * De pr®fecloLudorum,qui 
Imperaior dicitur,’ under whose direction and authority 
Jjatin comedies and tragedies am to ho exhibited in the 
hall at Christmas ; as also * sex spectacula,’ or as many 
dialogues. With regard to the peculiar business and office 
of Imnerator, it is ordered that one of the Masters of Arts 
shall be placed over tho juniors every Christmas, for the 
regulation of their games and diversions at that season of 
festivity. His sovereignly was to last during the tw*elve 
days of Christmas, and he was to exercise the same power 
on* Candlemas-day, His fee was forty shillings. In an 
audit-book of Trinity College in Oxfoni, for the year 1559, 
Mr. Warton found a disbursement * pro prandio Pnnmpiit 
Natalicii* A Christmas Prince or Lord of Misrule, he 
adds, corresponding to the Iinpcrator at Cambridge, was 
a common temporar)* magistrate in the colleges at Ox- 
ford. 

In Scotland, where tlie Reformation took a more severe 
and gloomy turn than in England, the ‘ Abbot of Unreason,' 
as he was there called, and other festive characters, were 
suppressed by tlie legislature as early as 1555. At Rodea, 
the capital of the province of Rovergne in Franeo, previous 
to the Revolution, they hod an * AbD5 de la Malgouvern^,’ 
who corresponded exactly with our Lord of Misrule, 

After 1640 we hear nothing of the Lord of Misrule ta 
England. 

(War ton’s JJist. Engl. Poetry, vol. iL, p. 378 ; Brand’s 
Popular Antfq,, vol. i., p. 387-393 ; Nares's Gloseary.) 

LORDS, HOUSE OF, --one of the two assemblies 
which form together the Parliament of the United King- 
dom. [Pariiamkivt.] The other is the House of Commons, 
which consists of persons wlw are elected ftom time to time 
to represent tho people at large. [Commons, Hoosb of.] 
Tlie persons who sit in the House of Lords are of two 
classes: I, Lords Spiritual; 2, lionls Temporal. 

The Lords Spiritual are the two ardhbishops and twenty- 
fmr bishops of the English Church, and one archbishop 
and three olshops of the Irish prelacy. Before the reforma- 
tion .of roUgiop, when the monastic establishments which 
aboai#ed m England were suppressed, the superiors of 
many of them, under the names of abbots and priors, sat as 
Lordg Bpiri^al ip this aasemhly* In tho$e times the Lords 
Spiritual emlied, if they did not outnumber, the Lords 
Temporal bho aat at any gfyen time in Parliament ; though 
now they form but about one-thirteenth of the persons ^om- 
poeuig tnia asfetflldy- She more Uihops wore added when 
the abbota and priom woxp vetpoved. 

The Lords Temporal ar^ratl the pe^rs of England, being 
of ftdl age. and not incapemtated m mentaV imbeptlity ; 
sixteen representative peers of ^ Scottish peerage* and 
twenty weight representatives of the Irish peerage. The 
number of tlie two last-named portions is fixed; but the 
number of peers of England sitting in the house is per|m- 
tually varying, and depends upon the easoaUies of mlnon- 
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ties* and on the will of the king^ has an unrestricted 
power of inopasing the number of peers. 

The Soottiah representative peers were introduced at the 
Union in 1797.; and the Irish ropresentative peers at tho 
Union with that oountry in laoo. 

The component parts of this assembly admit of being 
represented thus:— L Persons sitting there in respect of 
offieesfsheld by them. Such are the spiritual lords of 
England. 2. Persons who sit in right of inhoritanoe of a 
dignity of peerage. 3. Persons who have been created 
peers. 4. Hereditary peers of Scotland {for tliere can be 
no creation of peers of that part of the United Kingdom) 
elected by the whole body of the Scottish peerage to repre- 
sent them in parliament, at the beginning of every parlia- 
ment, 5. Hereditary or created peers of Ireland* elected 
by the whole body of tho Irish peerage, and sitting for lifis. 
vacancies being supplied as they occur. And 6. Spiritual 
lords of Ireland, who sit in turns according to a cycle 
established at tho Union. Tbo great body of the house how- 
ever consists of hereditary Lords Temporal of England* 
under the several denominations of dukes, marquisses, earls, 
visopunts, and barons. Each of the individuals of these ranks 
has an equal vole with the rest; but they are seated in the 
house in classes, and according to their precedency. 

The only material clianges which have been made in the 
constitution of this assembly in the long period of its exist- 
ence have boon: 1. The supposed limitation of the right of 
all holding lands in chief of the crown to sit therein, by 
King Henry III. after the battle^ Evesham. 2. The re- 
moval from it of representatives or the counties, cities, and 
boroughs, who am supposed to have formerly sat with tho 
lords, and the placing them in a distiiKt assembly, called 
the House of Commons. 3. The reduction in the number 
of the Lords Spiritual, by the suppression of the monastic 
establishments. 4. The introduction of the Scottish repro- 
sonlative peers. And 5. The introduction of the Irish 
bishops and the Irish representative peers. 

This house may he traced to the very beginning of any- 
thing like an English constitution. It is in fact tho mag- 
num concilium of the early chronicles, Tho bishops are 
sometimes said to sit there in virtue of baronies annexed 
to their respective offices; but it is questionable whether 
baronies are attached to the bishoprics of the nf)w creation 
by Henry VllL : and at best it is but a legal fiction, it 
being evident fVoin Uie whole course of history that tho 
bishops formed, as such, a constituent part of such assemblies 
in the Saxon times, and were, as such, among tho chief 
advisers of the sovereign. One of the last acts of king 
Charles. 1., before he finally left London and disconnected 
himself from the Parliament, was to give the royal assent 
to a bill for I'emoving the bishops from Parliament. 

A question has been raised whether as the Lords Spiritual 
and the X/irda Temporal, though sitting together, form two 
distinct estates of the r^m, the concurrence of both is not 
requisite in any determination of this house, just as tho 
consent of the two houses of Parliament is necessary to 
every determination of Parliament. But it is now under- 
stood that the Lords Spiritual and Lords Temporal arc but 
one body, whose joint will is to be collected by the gross 
majority of voices ; and statutes have been made in the 
absence of all the Spiritual Lords. 

The House of Lords has two distinct functions : the legis- 
lative and the judicial 

In its logislativo character, every new law, and every 
change in the existing law, must have the consent of a 
minority of this houBe,"as well as of a rngjority of the House 
of Uommons. 

In its Judicial character, it is a court for the trial : 1. Of 
eriminal cases on impeachment by the House of Commons ; 
2. Of peers on indictments found by a grand jury ; 3. For 
tho hearing and determining of appeals from decisions of the 
Court of Chancery ; 4. For tho hearing and determining of 
appeals on writs of error to reverse judgments in the Court 
ofiQqg^s Bench; end 5. In hearing and determining ap- 
peals fmm Ube supreme courU in Ireland and j^cotluiid. 
The house has the power to reqtuve the attoudance of the 
j#gos to assist it in the discharge of its duties. 

A few points in whifdi the House of Lords dilfers from tho 
lower house of Parliament remain to bo noticed. In the 
chair of the house ^iU the lead high chancellor of England. 
When the king (oi^^neien) Igiea to Parliament he inkus ihe 
throne in the House ofH^ds, and the Orimnions are smn- 
monod to aUend there lo receive the oommunicatioe 
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The royal MBWjt to bill*, 

tfiwtt by the l^g «"■ b» iiotBon, or by a <*2”*'“*^. 
l^inM by the WBg or ^«eea, ii gmw w thy 
BT Airwita affeoling'in aftV 

of the IKser^ “''fe “ ihtKinR S 
members of Ibe Houm of Lorf. have a v^K 

.By measure betoio the house by proxy, ttopro^^B* 
member of the house : and, lastly, they have the mvti »■ 

KKon the journals of toe house theirdi«ut?Voman^ 

measure Ihitto has received ^be Mnotwn of ^jortty, 
with the reasons for toat disseht 1 bis u called their protwt. 

LORBTO to^wn of the Papal state in the proving of 
neir the coast of the Adriatic, 16 miles south by 
east of Anconit celebrated for itt sanctuary ot tUe Virgin 
MarsXh is called aa Santa Casa* (the holy honae). 

It is* an oblong quadrilateral building, the walls of which 
are of brick covered with cement, 40 feet long, about 
20 wide, and 26 feet high: it contains only one room, with 
a door, a chimney, and a window* In a niche there is a 
statue of the Virgin made of cedar wood. The legend says 
that this was the dwelling of Mary at Nasawth. where it 
was often visited by the Christian pilgrims ; that J 

1291, a^r the Mussulmans took Ptolemais, tim last hold 
of the Christians in Palestine, the house ws lifted up and 
oaiYied away by supernatural power to DalmaUa, where 
it rested on a hill near the sea-coast, between Tersootum 
and Fiume, of which district Nicolo Frangipani was too 
cevomor. The legend meB on to say that after remaining 
u>me time in DalmattaTand being too otoect of puhlw 
wonder and veneration, it was again removed by invisible 
hands, in I>ecember. 1294, and carried across the Adriatic 
to a hill near Recanati, on ground belonnng to a woman ot 
the name of Lauretta, a diminutive of Laura, from which 
the name of J-oreto is derived. Further particulars con- 
ceriiiiiE this tradition are given in the 7'eatro Monco Mila 
Santa Casa Nasfarena della B Verging M^a e em 
ammirabile traslazione inUrelo, by Martorelli. bish OT of 
Montefeltre, Svols. folio, Rome. 1732. ^^bcated to Pom 
C lement XII. This legend has furnish^ Tasso 
subject of one of his finest lyrics, beginning with Ecco fri 
le tempeste e i fieri venti.’ A «burch was after- 

wards built round ' the holy house.* and embellished and 
enriched by euccewive popes, among others by Jjeo 
Clement VII.. and Sixtus V. The town of Ureto, whwh 
is small but well built, and contains 6000 inhabitants, has 
crown round the sanctuary, which is annually visited by 
Numerous pUgrims. A considerable trade is earned 
on in beads, rosaries, agni Dei, and ^her dovotioiial 
ornaments. Loreto is a bishop’s sm. The onw well- 
filled treasury of the church of l«reto was in g*o** 
measure emptied by Pius VI. to enable him to satisfy too 
demands of the French in 1796. In the following ymx, 
when the French took Loreto, they found little to glean. 
The church and treasury have been agwn ennchw s inc e 
the Restoration by votive offerings of devotees, (t atcry, 

^ISofENZODE’ MEDICI. tMEWCi.] , 
LORICA'RIA. [CEI.LAW**. vol. vi., p. 405.J The term 
Lnriearia is also employed by y nnwus to designate a genus 

of Malacopteri/gimis Fishee. . , - . r>_i 

LORICA'RIA, a subdivision of the Lmnaian genus CeJ- 
laria, proposed by Lamouroux. [Cellariaa.J 

LORICA'TA. the name applied by Merrom and Fite- 
inger to too CrwadiUs, slSmydosauriant of De Biainviile. 
[Crocodile, vol. viii., p. 162.] ♦ 

LO'XUBNTy a town and port of France, at the confluence 
of tlic Scoif and the Blavot. in the department of Mor- 
bihan, 266 miles west by south of Paris in a direct hnOi or 
288 miles by the road through Alen^on, Fougdres, Rennes* 

and Plwirrael. ’ ■ ; " ^ t • vtv 

This towntft of modern origim In a. ©.1666 I,,ouisXIV. 
errani^ed permission to the French India Company to 
blish' magazines and docks “for htttlding vessalA on g paHef 
the shore of Port Louis, the name given to u^tn of 
the Blavetr The establishment thus formed* which con- 
tinued long in the possession of the eotnpanF 

solved), is at present in the hands of government ,^m 

the company’s esteblishmeiit the place tobh tw title pf 
Port L’Onent (Port of t)!ie last). In 
ing of tlie.town was ^ioiuraonced : iti 1738 Itbf 
amounted to 14,006, in which year the town wao ipjori^ 
rated. The India Company hod previoutly established Mro 
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are the machinery for tetog ’w^l^d b^^r: 

under renair: the block-manufootory, WorkM oy aWRim » 

capable of accommodating. ie«« iwm. 

30 miles out at sea. . - iLa b«. 

The ponulaliou of the commune ^ 

rffaiik to^ittle moro *an 16.00^ In 1831 
] 8 .322 (of whom 1 4,396 woro in (he town) , in 1 • . . 

18 975 There aro aome ronnuflictures of hat*, linens, 
broid and Mttcrr the trade conri.ta in the export, partly 

M. IKK >»»«•* S; Scy u 

tie, wid manufactured gooils. Tlie ^rihne nsnery 

actively carried on. There are three Scorf 

About a mile from tlie arsenal, on m hafik of the Scorf, 
ia a Mwder- magaaine ; and a mite iVe»». an oxorowe-ground 
for tCartilte? An hospital ha* lately been erected on 
the Island of St. Michel, ^ the roadab^. 

There are in Itorient a aubordinato «®“*‘ “ J"***.® ^ 
tom-house, and atarop and olhw 

school* an osteblisbment for the special instruction of stu 
dints dMtiMd for the navy, or for the peat whoote of 
Foreatifiro and St. C> r and the Folytechmo School ; an'^n- 
cultural society; a society for affording gratuitous jnstouc- 
tion in practical geometry 

aritomehc and geometry ; * S- 

Bvstem ; and six elementary’ schools. There 3? 

wronged and weU ventilalcd priron. 
tarv hospilaL besides that on the Island of St. Mjcliel. The 
Vacations of this town are in tolerable condition. Ihe 

an^aof m sanlrl miles: it i^ subdivide 
, cantons* or districts, each under a justice of the i^ace, and 
: 48 Jlmnncs: tl« arro..dis«B»i.t had a popnlatton. m 
18,31, of 128.468 ; in 1836, of 133,307. 

iSrN is a district of Argyleshin^ • 

nnfl north-east bv liock Lmuli® and the Atlantic Ocean , 

lStor.iutoLdWh-w^tbyI^^ 

Awe and by too district of Arafle; on the wert ^ r«m 
d,i«^ and on the north by the toijtp 

UlKE, * pwvinoe « *‘V‘Wy “ 

_.,e ifow rtlelUvoliriten, 

ASit&ir It was bounded on the tiorih by luc nucny o* 
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VuMltflla 10JJ77. 

A MTioll nartion of La Loniaine Allemande was ceded by 
France to Ptrossifi;, W ^tbe treaty bf V 1815^ and has 
been wnrpratM i^ the Rl^nishjhrotinodt of that kingdom. 
The remainder ooitsfltu^es the departdienta of Meurtke, 
Mbuse» lilosEtiea, and YoaaiBi. 

At the time of the Romaii Cionqneat of Oaul under CceSar, 
Lorraine waaihl|abitedby the Treveri, or Troviri* the Me^- 
mutrieb the Verodu&ensOs, and the Leiici, all Belgie triUeSy 
whose country, in the subdivision, of* the Roman province, 
■or, as it was termed* in the later period of the Empire, the 
diociese of Oaul, l^rmed the province of Belgioa Primal 
This part of Oaul was conmehended in the earlier ooncmests 
of Clovis, to wltom all France n<^h of the Loire and the 
Rhdne became tuldect l^ the close of the filth century* 

In the division of the Frankish empire upder the sons of 
Clovis, Lorraine form^ part of the kitigdom of Austrasia* 
lu this kingdom the power of the Franks, was greater end 
th^ilitary habits of the people were more fiitnly retained 
than in other partsof Franoe. It was in this part of France 
that the Carlovingian fiimily first rose to power under Pe- 
pin THeristal and Charles Mart^. 

In Uie division Of the empire of Charlemagne between 
tlio children of his son and snoeessor Louis le Debonhotre, 
that part of Fran^ which lies east of Uie Meuse, the Safine, 
and the Khdne, became, with Other countries as fkr as the 
Rhino, and with ttaly ^d jSwitaerlan4 the portion of the 
emperor Lotliaim <a.d. 843). In the partition of this prince's 
dominions, the northernpart,>k)mprisinglhe country between 
the Rldue and (he Meu^, was ass^im to his son Lothaire 
the younger, prom one or both of those princes the coun- 
try took me name of the France of Lothaire, in Low Latin 
Jjiitbaringia, whence thetiorman pame Lothringen, and the 
Frondi Lothierregne.and Loitaine. This kingdom existed 
for a long period, and.;WaS united with the imperial crown, 
soHhut ea^ero France hecaine a portion of tl^e empire, 

. Th^ duchy of LpiTaiM ciiusisted of a large par t ofthe king* 
4om of I^rraitio, It was ei^tabli^^ in the tenth century, and 
was afi^rwardodivjlded ihmtwo Lower Ldrraine or Bra* 

baiitf , am, upper LQif ri^^^whPh has temined its design** 
tidn 10 modern times, TM duohy of Vnpet Lorraine was 

iu thaekvf '' ^ . 

a nofilei^ 

111^%, 
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fightikl with Val^^ the Ehgd&h; aitd 

J^n, his son and mee^o^' a mere boy, was taken prisoner 
after distlhfuiiihlWg Mmself by his valour at the battle of 
Poitiers, A.n. 1346,^ Me was%ain taken prison^ A.n. 1384, 
at (be battle of Auray in Bretagne, in wbiek' Charles de 
Blols was defeated and slahi'by Jwh do Montfi^t, his rival 
claimant fi>r that duchy: [HaatAiewk^T *nte ddke Jdan 
of ^rmine was also prment at the l^tte of JCdsbecque, in 
whielj Charles VI. or France delbated tiir Flemings 
1382); he died A.», 1380. - - 

On the death of Charles lo Hardi, the successor of J6an 
in the duchy of Lorraine, the succession was disputed by 
Renfi'1;, duke of Bar and of Anjoo^, and Antoine do Vaude- 
mont. nephew of Charles. In the war that ensued R^d 
was defeated and taken prisoner (a.d. 1431) by his rival, 
who was supported by the duke of Bourgogne, while Ren8 
had the assistance of Charles VIL of France, Ren0 ulti- 
mately obtained his liberty f a. n. 1436), and set out for 
Naples; the crown of which had fallen to him during hia 
captivity, Lorraine had been confirmed to him By the 
decision both of the emperor Si^smund atui of the’ council of 
Bile, The life of Rene was husyi In a»d. 1463, long Wfbro 
his death, he resigned the duehy of lA)rraine to his eldest 
son Jdan, duke of Calabria, who joined in the * Ligue du 
Bien Public* against Louis XI, of Franco (a.i>. 1464), and 
died (a ]>, 1470) at Barcelona in an attempt to vindicate his 
claim to the crown of Aragon. He was succeeded by liis 
son Nicholas, on whose death (a.d. 1473> Lorraine came to 
Rend II., pandson, on his mother’s side, of Rend L« and on 
his fathers side^ of Antoine, duke of Bar, Who had boen 
Renin's competitor. Rend II. was seise<l by Charles lo 
T)6m6raire, duke of Bourgogne [Bourocoste], together with 
his mother Yoiande, almost immediately on his (Rend’s) 
aceeasioti to the dii<my, and though released by the inter- 
ference of Louis XL, was obliged to mako an alliance, offen- 
•ive and defensive,. withnOhaiies, Charles soon afterwards 
again attacked Lorraine, took the capital (Nanei) and other 
towns, and obtained possession of the whole duohy. The 
defeat of Charles by the Swiss at Gransoti (March, 1476) 
revived the hopes of RenB. He assisted the Swiss with a 
body of troops m their second victory over Charles at Moral, 
in June in the same year ; and returning to Lorraine, 
rapidly reconquered it Nanci surrendered to him in Octo- 
ber; and upon Charles leading an army in the ensuing 
winter, to recapture the tow'U, he was defeated and slain by 
Reu8 (January, 1477). Rend subsequently distinguished 
himself in the wars of Italy ; and obtained of Charles VIII. 
of France the restoration the duchy of Bar, which hud 
been seised by Louis XL Rend died a.d. 1508. 

Antoine, the successor of Rend II. (a.d. 1 608), seems to 
have merited, by bis care to promote the happiness of his 
subjects, the title which he received of *tAa Good* His 
reign is chiefly remarkable for his struggle against the 
peasants of Alsace, whom the excitement of the Reforma- 
tion induced to rise in vindication of their liberty^ but who 
fiiiled in their attempt ; and for the declaration of Lorraine 
as a free and independei{t sovereignty hf the Germanic 
body. In the wars or the emperor fttiluiles V. with Francois I. 
of France, Antoine preserved a Wise neutrality. Ho died 
A,D.' 1 644, and was succeeded; by his son Francis I. The 
dudhy of Lorraine, wbkh thus took rank among the aove^ 
reign states of Ewedpe, We* not co-extonsivo with . the 
Ffdheh province it subsequeWjdy eoh- 

stitafed only a saHirision, as noticed in the pimniding geb- 
^imbteal sketch. ' • ' * ^ :5 ' . ' 

Ftnancolk I, reii^ only a year, v He was sueoeeded by 
hi^%n Cbk!th^ n. (<ir IlL)8 Who during the long period in 
Irkichii^^Md th^ duchy (a.d. 1646-^M08) did much for its 
il&6fcvemem : he acquii ed reg^ri|btWbvei* that part of the 
Bar which ho heb^W^Mfti^ of tlie king of Irituce, 
Im^ving only the the latter and ihe irighi 
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60 the Fyren^ ti^nv^ |«bifraine to him ; an4 eaha^uept 
iligotifltion« with cardinal Matari> »ae«|da 

a^o the r^lt^tlob df the duchy of Bar. the otter difh 
tri(4» whte|i teteot|nently made up the jiroyinoe of Lorraine, 
wei^ Jteft to the hands of the french king; and€harl«a 
agre«»d Itet oii hia death the whole of hia atatps should 
<hlV lD ihe crown of France, ,But the dute» iuspicions of 
ite designs or apprehensive of the power of rHtice» 
mppnced his independent aoveaeignty, and renewed his 
allegiance to the einteror. And when* in a.». 16/0, 
Louis XIV. seized his dominions, an imperial ambas- 
sador was sent to Paris to claim exemption trom hostilities 
for them as part of the empire. After two or three yearn 
spent in negotiations* testilities became general on the Con- 
tinent, and UuUe Charles distinguished himself in the inn- 

S rial service on sevoml oeeasionst till his death, 4*1). 1676. 

is restless, unquiet, and versatile character had involved 
him in continual difficulties. , Hc was succeeded by his 
nephew Charles IV. (or V.), also a distinguished military 
commander. Finding himself (a. 0. 1677) at the head of an 
army Of 60,000 imperialists, he attempted to regain posses- 
sion of Lorraine, but was baffied by the skill of the French 
MarOohal CreqUi, who had only 60,000 men. At tho treaty 
of Nimeguen, a.d. 1678, the restitution of Loti'aine was 
oftered to him, but on conditions which he refused to accept. 
He distiEiguished himself afterwards at the head of the im- 
perialists in Hungary against tte Turks, and aided Sobieski 
in the deliverance of V ienna ( A.n. 1 683 ). lie died a.d. 1690. 

Leopold, the successor of Charles, obtained restitution of 
his states by the treaty of Ryswick, a,d. 1607. He observed 
neutrality in the war of the Spanish succession, and devoted 
himself fo the improvement of hi» dominions. He di^ 
A.D. 1720, and was succeeded by his eldest son Francois 
Etienne, who in ltB5 acquiesced in a treaty between France 
and tho empire, by which his duchy was ‘ceded to Stanislaus 
LeckzinskI, ex-king Of Poland, whose dauti^hter had been 
marriod to Louis a V. of Fmncm» It was further agreed 
that on the death of Stanislaus tho duchy slmutd be united 
to France. Francis Btienxie, who married, the following 
year, the archduemess Maria Tlieresa, and was afterwards 
(a P. 1746) elected to the imporial crown, received the re- 
version of Tuscany in exchange for Lorraine. Stanislaus 
was recognised as duke of Lorraine and Bar, a.d. 1737. He 
governed fte country with wisdom ai^ bonefleenoe, encou- 
raged . agriculture end trade, managed his finances with 
economy, and ibnnded, for the culnvalion of science, the 
Acadf mie of Nanci, of which he became a member. His 
robe de chamWe having accidentally taken fire, he was so 
severely burned that lie died eighteen days after, on the 23rd 
February, 1786, aged oighty-nlne. On his deoth Lorraine 
was iiicorppralcKl w:ilh France, to which it has ever since 
remained attached. 

LORRAINE, cardinal M. [OmsE.] 

1-ORY. [PkirrAciD^.] ' 

Loss, a peculiar loptny depoalf jn tho valley of the 
Rhine, and extending to sdtne brp^t3b tieyond that area, 
which maybe conjectured to bg^iialpgOuii with accumUla- 
UOQ^ in valleys of ^oulh America pontaiiiltig the megathe- 
rium, and with other ‘VaTioy formatiohi* ijii diffefdht parts 
of the world. It bordprs the valley plain of th|' Rhite. 
reaching, though not continuously, Troni Schaffhkupeu to 
Cologne, enters many of the lateral dales, lies' against 

and constitutes hills iu^lt Jn the lii^ between Bailp ' 
and Bingen it occupies Ae leQ bank by Wurms, Opp^n- ' 
)hmm» Flonbeim, &c., and id^bi battkby tte SchWai^-: 
wild Basle;\ Compared to the ttsual eh^cter di Mk- ' 
vium^^the Loss is u fme-gMtmd deposit: flxie si^ 4ay» 
tSrWeoip with. 

^e ^concretions, cons,^|s;thj^'' 

ait* It 'sometiites (at, Heidolberib idliei 
-princ^/w Ww uwer wWf 
of>and, fcesMater^andma^ph molldsa^ 
vicinity. Thwe sdmptiij^ retwn their 
dr quadruj^ us|||Myvmet with 
ilcaUy in Irntf as at Wetfiteim and 

appeaf;smnotiit^ dri%d _ _ 

sent repeutoriesy oa at Rigteim, where upon and in cavmes < 



. . 

IVenoh 

an eleyatioft s^ 
raeterof ftim w 
to ^aph MP 01* ivfp , 
ternates with vedcahic 
overlies ttem. afid 
bejg, nm BottiiL: - u 
The deposition of Lo«l 

often Viewed ^ ite efitelof n hUve ex- 

tentedi fimm Basics May0M^ sM4o/hA*i^e^^te^ 
by the opehlngipf the at Bm|geh|.te^ fr^ 

the (^ntmuatiOn ef tbisdcposil jl^W^ ilie elei^- 

tion it has attained bn tte ihuite eif ^e ond 

otkof clfcbrteiaftbes. Mr.LytdV'^ 
the Subjebt^ propose^ a uitferod^ hyhbtiSsis, He thinks 
that the whom eouptry drauiCd by And Rbtte has undor- 
gone changes of level, subb thabKimf ife^erly stood 
mr some unknown period with i|4Mudy its lU^ar teigbt and 
physical fisatures, || experienced a mat qUd gon^rardepres- 
sion, so as to recem river deposterlh great abundance; and 
that it was again Saised, so as to pemU the j^urtial re- 
excavation of the antient vaHeys. and the removal of much 
of the fluviatile sediments : what xenmil^ 

(Meyer, Jh^aniojgtea; Lyelk hni 
1834; and /Wnetp^s qf edition ybj* iv.) 

LOSTWITHIEL. [CtonnrwAix.] 

LOT, a river in France, b^ongtw to the system Gif' the 
Garonne. [Fhancs ; GAsouiiaG R rises^ on thei .iiorth- 
wssiem slope of the Cbvennes; pot Ite liiom Meimt Lotbre. 
lu general uirSetion is west, pSst Maude, Ebnaimn. Caters, 
and viUenauve d'Agon, into the (Gfatenh^v wieh if joins a 
few milosbdow Agen. Its lenglhiiseMtAfifimtesr &r 70 
of which, viz. ftom £ntmygues.a* f0w piii^ Eepalion, 
it is navigable; but the nav%atioh .ia dlffloult and dan- 
gerous, bspecially above Cahoit. ftom the rooks .which ob- 
struct the currant Below Cahors the navigatloii is lacili- 
tated by several sluices. 

The river is sumxtsed to have been known to (he Romans 
by the name of oUisr which leads txs lo Olt as the old ver- 
nacular term, a name which also belongs to w small river 
of Lancashire and to a branch of the Danube* A town oh 
the bank is still called 8t Genidi de Rivedblt, or Rivo 
d’Olt, and another is called St. Vincent de Hivedot (Riro 
d^Oldj. From the incorporation of the arti<de (L'Olt), tte 
mbdern name Lot has resulted. 

LOT, a department of France tevwteed by the Loh is 
bounded on tte north te the departmentbf Cerrdze ; on the 
north-east by that of CJantal ; On the soulh'east by that of 
Aveyron ; on the south by that of Tarn et Garonne; on 
the $outh-»west by that of Lot et Garonhe ; and on the north- 
west by that of Dordogne, its ureateM; length H iftH>m the 
neighbourhood^ of the town of Moncuq in the sonfh-west 
to Uie bank of the C6re in the north-east. 68 miles; its 
greatest breadth, at right augiea to t|m length, is itpm be- 
tween the towns of Martel and L'Arcte (jCurrdza) to the 
neighbourhood of Figeae, 62 fniles. Tte k erthijiatod 
at 2034 square miles, " b^ng about equal to thm of the 
English county of Norfidk, The pdj^lktion' in 1831 was 
2a3T627; ih 1636, p87M$^ eliowmg An inorpase in five 
yearn of 3176, or ra^e? gidve^^t^ giving 

about 141 inhabitants to a tquara mfie; eenrideroMy^ow 
the average detettyof pteullrt^nhiFm ted. vef3r.fi1r 

belte'ltelbf tte Kfiglk® Irith white' 
teled’ it. Catem* w k^in 44^ 2iK N<iat.f^nd 

lo*#!. %a Ateet line smrth te wtet of 

of 3m mitei toad!iteough Orlfi^ GhAtoku- 

1)^ )W> iper Miy etevptttoM j ^'tnit bilh «f 
!•'"!«)>(» ''edenflf 

tpf itilhtm the 'dtttiii l faii ro t:' 

iiM f<^tttlon,‘ tiiiliktotftern Imwntra fay 

6tr*ti wfaiofa interveM Ifaetw^ this oKtlk ik^d mMw z«d 
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^,«nt 

ii«Mi iiit |^t^5 wai 
lit ;t3K 

^ I'i^r &d li(bO»«mf 

fonjQd in the va^W 

tjo(un|lc« Tb^m Me w tun 

; new 




obnielt iMibte (U 
ijMit ot I'^ciae are Figeac and Uaiy 


iinV,i»JWtM‘e4#y <bo 
$ii twe wtbfeo 
J ql* OatMte» and 
ibiebt in a lining eliatmel 
j^iti iUtiiiilg Ibe bald# 

« jttAyriBMe. ,tlie jwt%ttt 
ir^, liy im Lot, which, alter 
ihe 4^tMirjt^ent Ayey- 
;U0ii6 coiitiie Itptii east tb wC^t 
it bt Oarouhe. It ia navigable 


.. ^ .idr,. ,, 

Ihe nav^tioa 
]»art of thb dep^ . 

4iyidiiig it Ibr aeVi 
ron, ojipatjta it i% a Vi 
into the depaiweni 
throughout. - , ^ , 

ndyifiaiiou of tiie J^or^Ogne in Hub dep^ttneot may 
bo estimated at about tailed: that of the Lot at 

about oighty-sista ftofo ^jao badala 
The nUber pf ^iites Roy^», (^ government roadis^ is 
only fbur: their, aggregate length (pan. U 1^37) was 170 
miles, of which 114 were iii tepaif, 13 o\lt of repair, and 42 
uofinisbed. TUb ^princi^ ro^s are those from Paris by 
OrUans and ^meges to Cahoil, and tVom Ciihom to Mont- 
auban and Tbu^uso. . These two toads d>rh!i one line, which 
crosses the departno^i north pi) south. Oilier roads 
lead from, Clatiors eastward id Vlllefranche ,aud Kodez 
( Aveyron), and westward along the banks of the Lot and 
the Garonne tb Bordeaux; tGironde). The Routes l>d- 
partementaies were irhietMp in number, with an aggregate 
length of nearly 4(id nnios, hot half of them were miished. 

The bye<>roads and patlts ainotmt to betweeh five and six 
thousaud, with an aggregate of nearly 16,000 miles* 

The soil pf the department is chiefly calcareous, and 
nearly half of itv is under the plough* More corn is raised 
than is re<|uirod fojr heme consumption ; and flruit, hemp, 
tobacco, and saffmn aro m-own. fhe. vineyards occupy 
about a ninth part of the department: the export of wine 
is large, and the wipos are in good repute, especially those 
of Cahprs and td Grand ^^U^taht. ^he white mulberry* 
tree is cultivated in almost Ull {daces, in order to the rear* 
ing of silkworms* whi^sh is muen attended to. The wood- 
lands are also extmmy^ eebupying about one-sikih part 
of the depattmenl* . The Uhmber of sheep reared is great, 
wool being an impoiMit object of attention to the ihrmor. 
Poultry, game, and trui^es afe abundant., 

The dopartinent is divided into three arrondissements, as 
follows;— 

. Ain;^* 

dhtomoiAi. aiiiiAtfoa. 

Cahors; S. 

G&sti 


There are lwenj^^ine cantons, or dietricts^ ekeh under a 
iusttoec^ the peace. , > / ^ , 

In the affcindisseiaeli^ of Cahors are Cahors (population 

in laat, 10igl$ 10^, 440^ ^hede ooihmune: in 
IM17 eoteeihiie}4€jiMttc^t $t. Vera, LaRbbUjS* 

C^efranc, Bel- 

leye, mid Duravdl, on or 

near ihe Lot) CabMse or^ji^bferem, on % Colie. a feeder 
of the Let ; Conophii Beauxeg^ (^Ibeieque, Castetnau*de- 
Montratier (f(^; in the country south of 

the or -Lherm, 1^ Ar- 

thafiM; or Gabre^ete is remarkable Ibr agrettb 

wdth bekutllbl irattioiiies. Casiloidatt^e-Mbh^tier is on a 
hill* the bakeof which . washed by tW .Lalte or Lute, one of 
the Steams Tt bassomO mkbulac- 

tures of ebarse wo^h^nS for #e chH^ peasantry of 



isae. 

Oomemaes, 

860 

116,336 

117,299 

122 

816 

ar.m 

89,776 

112 

658 

. 79,764 

79,926 

66 

$034 

$63,827 

287,093 

360 


thb .^llbi Bouillae, Caj^ohac m C^enac, and 
(dt ^PLot; Cardaillao and FoOs^ oii two small 
streiP^ ivbich Unite and flbw into the Celle ; BrdtdxiOux bn 
the Ceror aJWer of % Doi^bjmie ; St. 04r6 oh ihe Bave. 
thkt tlhws u#At^h <^ and lijubtessac, Somtoeyrac, and 
L'Hdpitai. Flgea^ <;amtat of the arrondissement, owes its 
opinio a weaUbyBe^iediotihb abbey, founded in 4.9.755 by 
Inng ^pin )e Bre£ and aA^wurds seoularised, Figeac 
^ashbmged A.9. 166^dby apoVerhil armyofHoguenbts; but 
th^ assaimnts,, alter three ihoht^ obliged.tb raise tbe 
siege* They afterwards took the, town % sumise, x.d. 
1470,:. piU^aged it, and put many qf.ihe Catholics to the 
award* Tnay erected a citadel, wbicli 'Wke given up in a. 9. 
1622 tb Louis Xlll., who demoUshed iti as Well as the 
fl^riifications of the city. There , are two flho. Gothic 
churches at Figeac. Tne population in 1831 was 4621 for 
the town, or 6300 (hr the wholo Commune ; in 1836 it 
6237 for the commune. Some Cotton manufactures are 
carried 00> ond there is considerable irkde in wine and 
cattle. Cpal is obtained in the neighbourbood, and there 
is a quatry . of excellent freestone. MarciUac had formerly 
an abbey, Hie foundation of which was ascribed to Pepin 
le Bref. There is near the town a remarkable grotto, 
comprehending Several apartments, with stalactites and 
stalagmites having the forms of columns and statues. Near 
Ga|are are some caverns, denominated ‘tho Cavei*ns of 
Waiffre,* from the circumstance of the adherents of Waiffre, 
duke of Aquitaine, having sought safety in theso caverns, 
where they were discovered and massacred by the soldiers 
of Pepin lo Bre^, St. 06r5 (pop. 29<)5 town, 3987 whole 
Oommune) had, before the Revolution, two religious houses. 
Hempen cloth is manufactured here, and cunsirJerable trade 
is carried on in raw hemp and hempen thread. Good marble 
is quarried near the town. At the village of Absier, not far 
from tho Celle, are the remains of a flne castle, built in the 
ime of Franvois I. by Galiot do Genouillac, one of his 
tthcers. There is also a church, the architecture of which 
is remarkable for its lightness. 

In the arrondissement of Gourdon are Gourdon and Le 
Vigan, on the Blpue o{ Bleu, a small stream wbieh flows 
into the Ceou, a feeder of tho Dqrdogne ; Carennac and 
Souiilao, on the Pordoene ; Martel in the country north of 
:hat river ; Gratnat ana Rocamadottr, on tho Alzou, which 
Hows into tho Dordogne; Montiaucon, on tho (^eou, a 
geder of tire Dordogne; Degagnac and Lavercantidre. 
‘"ourdpn as on a rising ground : tlie population in 1831 was 
313 for the town, or 5153 for the whole commune. In 
1836 it was 5334 for the commune. There ere some manu- 
factures of woollen stuffs and sail-cloth. Coarse-grained 
granite is quarried in the neighbourhood. Souillac (pop. 
2253 town, 3U26 whole commune) has a parish church, 
formerly belonging to an aniient Benedictine abbey, and a 
flue bridge of seven arches over tho Dordogne, which is 
here navigable. There is a royal manufactory of Ore-arms ; 
coarse woollens and hats are manufactured ; and trade is 
carried on in wine, leather, salt, and timber. There are 
near the town two remarkable intermitting springs, called 
Le Gourg and Le Bouloy. Limesiono and building-stone are 
quarried near Martel (pop. 1824 town, 2903 whole commune) 
and Gramat (pop. 1545 tuwq, 3426 whole commune). Roca- 
madour had formerly a monastery, the church of which still 
ixiats; it was an objeclof resort tOipilgrims, on account of the 
>urial therp of St. Amadour, whont.some legendary ikbles 
;onfound^ with 2aocheas Ihd i^bHcah, mentioned in the 
ospel of St. Luke. Rdnry ll. of England made a 
•ilgrimage to this places his son Henry was on hia way to 
^iilfage the church Wien be died. A sword chained to the 
wops of thU church .is sfllrmed to bo that of tho Obivalrous 
Rjand. , ^erb is Another church or chapel at ttocahiSdour 
ulout ih the rock. ^ , 

The^ chief m^hufactnres of the departiheiit are woollen 
bir various kinds, linens, atid sbihe silks. The chief 
ill agtibultural ))rodhoq;, iB bhifix> flmir, wine, ahd 
wwutoil and hemp. ThOiS flbdw dfO Sent to Cahors to 
bp sept down the Lok dt tq wuitfkO Ibr embkrfatibn on 

Tw deparrt#nt oonjffi^hfteS tlib dioebse of Cahors, the 
tsbop ofwhitjh is A sUtBrbgah of tfc<> kipehldshop of Albi. 

.t id in Ahe juysdjetM of ;ihe Cbur ftoyalo of Agcn, iu 
he cbxmit of the Acyidmie of Cahors, and 
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LOT 

in Tttiliiary di7iMon,,.th9,.h^4i|iat^ of jDuymii^ jn .1 

whiob nra nt Bordeaux. It send{l, t^e ' 

Ci^^bei: of JK^putiesi. In reepeo^ depiii^*' KkW Pa 

mohi ia for below tb.e aver^ Fjiwoe, ; ‘Of .tbe vo«% 

nm^fotrolled in the Oiioiottof llfSimP, (Silj; twofify-' 

fotMT. m a hundred oom Jt^ nn'd’ '^rito, tbe a^i^e'i^f ’jp^rmedt si^ 

Frano'e being tbirtmpfte, '■ ■• 'iM^ffiteeioV 


If, Qi 35 




III the t{me/r^?i^‘ this 

temtory of ; % CftAMfCh, Aw whom Its capitirt Cahorif. hri- Mdtydy^ 


ginaUy Phohan^^nved its name. Pxellodiinum; the liMrt. iroufoese%theokh)^b^^^ 







prohahly at oi- near Vavaie, a Village south of the IjoI. Tam Piirei 
Before the Revolution^, the oouutxy included in this depart- Saip^PIldjt^lei 
inent constituted jthe greater part of Qderci or Quon^* a of tho RaiU 
province of Guicnne* ^ The depi^nis 

XX)T £T GARONNRi a department of France, bounded an a gg regate tei 
on the north hy that of Dordogne ; 9 n thje north-east by that miles^reloui^ i 


Villdp51pVj[‘A|i|1^y‘ 

Port-Sain^l&Vio, CSnnnbiiCibdil'^^^ 
the great liriM. F^s to Adeb^iato' of 

,6woiiinb'.’, ';jk \)iiu)dh,ft^,‘thtt p«rt^' 

The dej^nai^ipi^ rdiidA ^ 

an aggiegate m ht ibovh iKdMs, of vrhfeh;abopt 55 


on the north hy that of Dordogne ; 9 n thje north-east by that miles ^re Ouf wf mpal^; ma Awiy Ifift itfilbs littlttfsbed. 
of Xjot ; on the south-^st by that of Tarn ct Garonne ; on The bye-road/andjithways attiobiitbd;t9‘ ab6ve nhm thbu- 
the south by that of Gers; on the south-west hy that of sand, with an ag^^ie length dif Nearly 9000 mBas. 
Landes ; and on the west and north-west by that of Grirondo. v^leys Watered by Ij^Lbibhd Qa^r^ are ambtig 

Its greatest length is from north-east, near ihd little town the richest portiohiof the wll of FAnce t btiii the weamm si^ 
of Sauvoterre, to south-west bn the border of the depart- of the department is occupied W lihbse di^ary Wastes, Or 
mont of Landes, between Castel Jaloux (Lot et Oarcmhe) Mahdes,* which overspread so large pOrtlon 6f this part of 
and Roquefort (^ndes) 66 mdes ; tho greatest breadth, at Franco [Oirondb ; tANOBsl: they eoiistituWaboutfih CSghth 
right anglf^ to tho length, w from near the little town ^ of the department. Thfesedistricts, covered With dry and shift- 


Dmus north west to the neighbourhood of Puymirol south- 
east, 54;miles. The area is estimated at 2057 square miles, 
rathor less than the average area of jlhe French departments, 
but rather more than that of the English county of Nor- 
folk. The population in 1831 was 346,885; in 1836 it was 
346,400, showing a decrease in five years of 48S, and giving 
168 inlmbitants to a sauaro mile; rather more than the 
average density of population in France, but not equal to 
the density of the population of the English county with 
which we have compared it. Agen, tbe capital, is on the 
Garonne, in 44^ 12^ n. lat., 0^ 36^ E. long., aoout 330 mites 
in a direct line south by west of Paris, or 369 miles by the 
road through Orleans, Limoges, and Perigueux. 


ing sand, produce only a little rve or panic, and mtt by the 


aid of manure ; they kre coveted in some places by pools and 
marshes; in other parts by forests of pines or cork-trees, 
which constitute an important part of tne wealth of the de- 
partment. The northern parts of the departmeut are occu- 
pied by a ferruginous clay which yields but a poor return to 
the cultivator ; and the hills beiween the Garonne and the 
Lot in the eastern part are little b^ter. T|iese compara- 
tively unproductive soils extend over two-thirds of the de- 
partment. Tim valleys of the and Garonne compensate 
by their fertility for those btiiTen thsets: they' produce 


by their fertility 
abundance of whi 


the growth of corn in 


eat, ne, batley, oats, and moise ; so that 
1 in the dcpartmWht exceeds the epUsump- 


Tho department has no elevations deserving the nanac of tion. Above half (he soil is under the plough. FrUit-iiwes 
mountains: the hills which divide the valley of, the Dor- are numerous, especially plum-trees, which yield excellent 
(logne from that of the I^ot occupy a small portion on the prunes for exportation. The vineyards are extensive, and 
iioi th-east ; and the ran|;e of high land which, branching the produce is double thp consumption. The wine is high- 
from the Pyrenees, divides thohasui of the Adour ftom that coloured and rich, well calculati^ keeping and fbr bcar- 
of tho Garonne, overspreads a small portion on the south- ing « s^a voyage ; but in other respects not of the best 
west. The surface of the department is generally undulat- [ quality, except the red wines of TJi&UC, La Rocal. Buwst, 
lug, and slopes g^fly towards the west The department ^nd P6ricard; and tbe white wines of Clairac and AiguiUon. 


in small quantity, the second abundantly. 

The principal rivers ara the Garonne, and its tributaries 


cork-trees, and chesnut-trees, occupy about ati eighth of 
me principal rivers m-e the uaronne, anu its tributaries the department. There is a ccnSidtMable quantity of mca- 
i ho Lot and the Baiae. The Goromio enters the department dow land, and thfe heaths and open pasturos bm Kderehly 
Irom that of Tarn ct Garonne on the south-east side, and extensive: the breed of oxon is «od : and there are larpn 


runs wcst-<north-w€st 27 miles to a little above the junction 
of tho Raise, receiving the SaOne on its left and the Gers 
on the right bank: it tpen'runs miles north by west to 
below Tounoins, receiving the Raise on tbe left and the Lot on 
the right bank: from bolow Tonneins it tlows about 20 
milos north-west into the departinOUt of Gironde. Tho 
length of that part of the river which is in this department 
may be estimated at 62 miles rgpio offioial returns make it 
65. The Bdiae enters Ihq^epartment from that pf Gers on 
the south side ; and tlbws i7 miles norih by west hf N6rac 
(where it. becomes navigable) to Lavardoc; from tfaertce it 
tlows north*eas^ and north 7 milos into the Garonne; its 




flocks of sheep. Mules^and asses are numerous, but horses 
arc net so. rigs have much increased of late years. ' PouL 
try also lias been reared in increasing quantity, especially 
geese and turkeys, of which a great number are sent to other 
parts of France. Bees are numefous^ also game and fisht 
The Garonne yields the salmon, the trout, and the lamprey, 
and oven some sturgeons. There are wolves, foxes, rats, 
and moles. . ^ 

The cliinate is considered to be one of the ftnest in Fianeo. 
Theie are however alternate ]^riods of rain and clear Weather 
of such length as frequently tu injure the hmests* The 
winds are nigh, especiafly the noith*wt^ u^nd, which in 
su ^ * - - 
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from that of Lo^ ion side ; wid flows in ajrind- jjy biS^ral^' Sitmi* an wy ibjwioia to 

me coune sonth-w^ P m Itttte town of Penw, vagstatioh, ^ toaiibir tthdhrtioii, of the UtiilM five riw 

wlien ‘t welves the B^WW5>»V«h the toft bonk : from t<aahKrt^to hflinrt'iiM «fem , 

thoncjj|it flows west by no/th The oe^pient is divitdid into four luvondhuie^ »t 

from Chasseneuil 20 miles souWTOt tO its ||incu<>ti With foUb#s:'^ ' , . ' 

tbe Lot: its whole course in, this abput 44 ‘ ; ar«i<h , ftopaUiilpii^ 4 

miles (theoffioialj^urns give 61), 

is navigable. The Dropt, a tribuiaiy ''6? flS^.^ Oaromie, - ^ * * B.E. 890 ,t4,380'< 87 . , 


aHNith 

Wtiadion. 


Waters the northernupart of the depamu^h^ it is 

iifwigablo for about 16 ; it unites with ink Gllttmie In 

the adjacent, dppartn^ of Gironde. TWpfiPlfliiWI, i«w, 
^^tion of this depat^ent impunts, aellm'q8i|^!raep|<<j 
cial returns, to about ISO mitos. Them are no 


'altoBtide 


m 8iM«9> 

«4f 194,173 

i S34 m,m «e,»73 
.«96 9S,30r 

3,097 340,089 24MV9 


KwsniiiM, 

8.7, ■ 

103 ., , 

■ X8, 


tor m toT 


w Biitor 

vi!H'im4i'ii«i;.BW^^^ tth the^flteniTO,^ 

of Mj^o4>9:th0:''<3k>jrt , JU; 

ocmof 
and Onqi 

in ^' . 

Agi)tt;|ii ^ tteht bank of tba OaMima- It i« lan^ 
tioYiSib^ it ibe capital cf the NUior 

brtgaa, a OAtia itio/jii the Itinera^ 

o<;Anhpn«^; in AuconM U >he Nctitia Impeyii, Mid in 
the Tablet ita Xalin ^abo.araa ji^inn4|^ 

Agenbtim. F%v towna suHTered more aey^ly iii the lantp* 
lion of iha batbatnua tribeifbatn^^ the Remap Bm* 
plre; or in the tiHiubWA agb which followed^ It waii pitlaged 
by Golhei AlaiiitV and Burgundians; and 

at a later time by Saracens and |<^(irthmj^* It waa after* 
wards at dittsient periods subject to the dukes of Aq^uitoine, 
t he , kings of France and England, and the counts of Tou- 
louse j and in the i^ligious wars of the aiatoenth centurv it 
suifeted a8^« The euvirone of the town are pleasant, but 
the town itself is ill built ; the squares dr open spaces are 
irregular, the.streets narrow, crooked, and dirty : the houses 
are neither handsome nor convenient The bridge over the 
Garonne is tolerably handsome ; and tho public walks, es- 
pecially the * Cours* on the banks of the Garonno, delightful. 

The public buildi^ most worthy of notice are the Church 
of St Oapraisi the mfect^s ODtee, and the Hospital of St 
J acques. The population in 1 831 was 1 1,99 1 for the town, 
or 12,631 fqr the whole commune; in 1836 it was 13,303 
for thfO commune. The manufactures are leather, serge, 
pi inled cottons and other cotton goods, sailcloth, iron goods, 
starch, and candies : trade is earned on in these articles, and 
in corn, Hour, wine, and fruit, which are sent to Bordeaux. 
There are four yearly fairs. There are a public library of 
11,000 to 12,000 Toluineis a museum, a high-school, a 
society of arts, sciences, and agrieuUure ; a departmental 
nursery, a theatre, and baths. Among the eminent natives 
of A gen are Sulpicius Sedbrus, one of the Christian fathers, 
Joseph Scaliger, andLoo^pdde. 

Agen is the seat of an antient bishopric ; the diocese 
now ooniprehends the department ; the bishop is a suiTragan 
of the archbishop of Borcleaux. Tho city is also tho sent of 
a Cour Rbyale, which hasjurisdiction over the departments 
of Gers, Lot, and Lot et Garonne. 

Aiffuillon (pop. 2062 town, 4080 whole commune) is in a 
very rertile valley at the contluence of the Lot and the Ga- 
ronne. A noble cfidteau was commonc4!d bore in 1790 by the 
Duke of Aiguillon and never finished. There are also (or were 
within tho present century) the ruins of an antient castle, 
once of considerable strength. The inhabitants manuftic- 
ture 8tocking8«i^nd trade in the produce of the neighbour- 
hood. PortrSainte-Maiie (pop. 1976 toaii, 3079 whole 
com.) and Clermont are ou the road between Aiguillon and 
Agen, very near each other- 

In the arcondissement of Marmande are Marmande, 
Meilhan, St Bajseille, Caumont, Le Mos d’Agenois, and 
Tonneins on the Garonne; Cocumont and Bouglon in the 
country south-west of that river ; Costel-Moron, La parade. 
La Fitte, and Clairac, on the Lot; Souvelat Allemans, 
PardailTun, and Duras^ on or near the Dropt ; Soumensac, 
in the district imrth of that.river, atnl Miramont, Levigimc, 
LauiBun, S|iicbes,«nd St, Barthelemi, Puymielan, Escasse- 
fort, Gaete1naurauf*Gnpie, Gontaut, and Verteuil, in the 
country betwCen.tbe the Lot, and the Garonne. 

Maimande is an antient town^ whiob was pillaged by the 
Saraoena; It is in aplaan on )tbe bank of the Garonne, 
fertile rathMr than )>iatnrei|qne, . Though an old town. H is 
ml^bhj^dl^h^^^ ^ handsome founuin and a 

!?• population lie*bwnf or**^^ 

^ vliola e^aune t: in list itiinM 75S7 (br the oommune. 
The . nuiitalitcti^inekMn tip hed-tielung. 

P!^«we,t|iMfli(M’,»p4ti(W»; and trade ,Htli Bordeaux in oetn. 

and hemp^ TbeHaw » publie tibwity 
end m ;'«BPeul»at!|il .Moiety.; T{mpeina oPnaieu ahoMt 
ePtirtiljr eife !«dg ed^brpad street, lined with, and eiven 

elegant hi^^s; Tte tbwn-haU is in the centre of the town, 
in a and oom* 

mandmg a view of tlm river. The inhabHhnts <3944 town. 


neailjr halfafw^^ are Protestairie, 

Near 

thUilliip is Uv aisaB tnanfuftmtoiye Comddatahle tnule » 
cam^PUp > C9ai>ac<gfl>* 2487 town, 4949 whole comraunel 
was iim inhit France which embraced the Heformed 
religion; H ms the rival ofTcnneiasin: trade: its 
snuff wmi 4he ittesiaiAe8me(l of any in 
In the aimmc^mahtof M8rae are N4rao, Mbnerabeau, 
Lavardec, and Vian#, or Yhwines, on the Baise ; Bruch, Fran- 
cescaK Idontagn^ Monoau, and La Monjoye, in the country 
east of the Baise; Bos^ and Mesih bn Uie Gelise; Castef- 
. Jalonx, Villefranebe, l)ni»aaan« Saintraille or Xmntraillos, 
Laussei^an, and XHurance, in Iheeouniry wester the Bafse 
and Gelise. N4mo consists of two parts, Gre^t and Little 
N^rac, divided ftom each other by the Baise^ over which is a 
handsome stone bridge. In Great mrac is a fine Gothic castle, 
built by the English, which was for a long time one of the resi- 
dences of the kings of Navarre. Henri IV. held his court 
therCi In the religious wars of the reign of T,<ouit X tIL it was 
taken by the duke ofRohan, the Protestant leader, who ex- 

S ailed the magutrates and the partisans of the royalist party ; 

utthe town waareocoupied the same nightly the royalists, 
under the duke of Mayenne. Great and Little N6rae are 
both walled. The market-houses are vei3r large. The 
population in 1831 was 3366 town, or 6327 for the whole 
commune: in 1836 it was 6603 for the commune. Among 
the manufactures of the town are hosiery, leather and 
starch ; there are several corn-mills ; the Hour is exported 
or made up into sea-biscuit, or into patties, highly esteemed 
by epicures. Mealn(pop. 1962 town, 3146 whole bommune) 
has many water-mills in or about the town. Cork-cutting 
and tanning are carried on, and there is manufacture of 
coarse earthenware in tho neighbourhood. Castel- Jaloux 
was one of the places which took part with tho Huguenots 
in their struggle against Louis XIII., but was obliged to 
submit Paper, leather, and coarse woollens are manu- 
factured; and considerable trade is carried on in cattle, 
wine, honey, and paper. 

Ip the arropdissement of Villeneuve d’Agen are Villc- 
neuve d’AgoR, Fnmel, Libos, Penne, Chosseneuil, Sainte- 
Livrade (pop. 3i43), and Le Teroptc on the lot; Tournou 

a , 7901)on the Bondussun ; Frespoch, Pujols, Dolmayrac. 

Montpesac or Montpesat, in the country south of the 
Lot; Sauveterre, Paulhiac, MonHanquin (pop. . 52 01), La 
X^edat Castelnau-de-Combes, Cancon, Montau, or Montaut 
le Jeunc, and Monclar, between the Lot and the Dropt ; 
and Viller^al, Castillonncs, and Cabnsac on the Dropt. 
Villeneuve d' Agen, or Villeneuve-sur-J^t, has an antient 
castle, apd some remains of the antient town- walls, which 
liave in most parts been replaced by handsome walks. The 
town, which was built in the thirteenth century, is w'ell laid 
out. There is an old bridge over the Lot ; the principal 
arch has about 1 15 feet span, and is 58 high. The population 
in 1831 was 5934 town, or 10,652 whole commune; in 1836 
i't was 1 1,222 fqr the commune: the inhabitants are en- 
gaged in tanning, and carry on trade in com, wine, plums, 
cattle, and linen. There are paper-mills and iron-works 
near the town. There are two yearly fairs. There are a 
high-school and an anicuUural society, Fumel has some 
paper-mills ; and at Penne (pop. 6005) some manufactures 
of leather and other articles are carried on. 

The population of tho above places, when not otherwise 
specified, is that of the wh^ commane» from the census of 

The chief branches of manufheture are corks, sailcloth, 
light woollens, quilts and other cotton goods, snuff, earthen- 
ware, and gloves. There are, also glass-houses, tan-yards, 
paper-miUs, and iron-works. The number of iron furnaces 
for producing pig*lron is tve ; charcoal is the prinoipal fuel 
used : tlKire aiwlvfelve w the preparation of w^ught- 

iron. The diieftiVMle of the department is in wine, 
llqnr, pi^0% bei^pf deals, resin and pitch. These articles 
ale sent. fibteAy to Bordeaux or Touloiue, the conve}Tanro 
to these towns betug Aicilitated by the navigation of the 

G^rVnne. . • ^ . 

apartment oonstitutpe the moceso of Agen, and is 
in ihe lurediction of tho Chur 1l%|ile of that city, and of the 
AoeWmie Uaiversitairo of Chihe There are flvO Ptetes- 
tent gwmSistories in thfo^ oepartixlleni vis. at aairac, Ton- 
tt^ns, N^rac, Lsff tte* imd department is 

in ihe eleventh:ihilitto(divisi^ the head quarters of which 
are Bordeaux., ftye members to the Chamber of 

'Deputies. '' 
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J and wka oedod to thd Bngltdb l»y &d itedW 6f 
Bx0iiA^ri,lt was one of the iliatriete whjiSh reemvod 
tT^'d^rlnee of the Befoihtxiftifdn/ BbIttfO the Rot^ofiition 
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tOTHAiRK. IGitttt&NY.] ^ 
iOTHAftlNOlA, riiO»RAiNM.l . i. 

j^OTHlAlSIg; is a tOr& uridef trhibh that fnurt Of Scotland 
is comprehended which Stretches dyon|9; the Oonthei^ft shores 
of the Frith of Forltit'and includes the three OOanties <*f 
Haddington; RditihOrgh, and linlithgo^. The first of 
tltose counties is al^o c3l^ East LothiOh, the second Mid 
Lothian, and Jtlic last West* Lothfah. This tegion lies 
bfetweon 56* 40' and 06* 5' N. lAtj atid bOtwOen 2^ 04' and 
3* 50' W. lOhg. ; . 

Vodst-Lirte.'-^*The Lathmermuir Hills teiM«iittate on the 
east in Berwickshire with the hold and rOcKy I)rom0rtt0fy 
of 8t. Abb^s Head, which attains the OlOtation of 286 feet 
above the, sea. From this point the coast, trending north 
of west, continues rocky and steep as fiir as Fast Cattle, 
and its avobige elevation is hardly less than 200 Hhtit, FHf- 
ther west it sinks lower, but still presents preCinices and 
crags to the sea, which rise to about the height of 100 feet; 
Its cliaractct is somewhat chhiiged where Haddingtonshire 
begins : though it continues to be rocky, the shores rise with 
a gentle slope to a moderate height ; hut west Of l>tmhar 
Ciibtle craggy clifis and precipices again appear, which at 
lust disap|>ear umUir thb sknus of Belhaven. A lew ahd 
sandy boaeh pxtbhds on both sides of the mouth of tlie 
Tyne ; on the north it continues to the month of the Peffer, 
with the exception of the srhall promontory of Whitbeiyy, 
which rises to a itioUcrato elovation. But ndrth of tlie 
mouth of tiic Petfet the cliffs are precipitous and rngged,in 
some places not less tluiii 100 feet high, and dverhang 
the $cfl. Tanlallail Castle stands ort a^ high rock sur- 
rounded by the sea on three sides. The coast continues 
high, but less preoipifoiis, as far as New Berwick! west of 
that place it is fiat and .sandy for eight ifiilCai betas we 
advance farther westward it' hecpmelT roCky near Chapel 
Ness, and in some places almost hold .* this character con- 
tinues to GuIan 'Ness. The hbadh or Ahferlady Bay is fiat 
and sandy, and so isi the reihamder of the shores of Kilat 
Lothian, except satdo srhall portions df it near Graigielaw, 
Boglchill. ahdtyeat of Presfeui Pdns, Where it is several Ibot 
liigh. liie shores of Mid Lbthian arb low and sandy ks far 
as Leith, and some ixtileif fanher west ; but 0$' wo approach 
tlie inomh bf the rivbr Atnond, Which forms the b^ndaiy 
between Mid atid Wbst Lbllusiii; they m interseetod by sotha 
hills of moderate elevation. The dokst fiseis tofitewhathig^er 
west of the Amend, Where it attains, fin an average, an 
elevation of between 50 atfi 60 fbet, dnd so it eot&jBtnm as 
far as Black Ness, where it bcg|5s to loWer, iihtjd. West of 
Borrowstounness, it dnks so low lliat more than 2000 aifOs 
arc covered by the fitV. 

^urface^ Soilf ithd NedrTy kfl the high laWds fti 

which theri'irers origlfiate that flow soulhwa^ t6 ^e Tweed, 
and northward id the Ndrth Sdd Ohd of Foyth, He 
within the Lothiktls, SM the dWgtdd Wflloh eohsti- 

lutcs the iiorthefti ^gehf thl.Wtei m th|e CSyde, extends 
along thoir boundary., wSA fee cottsj* 

dered os diAdcd by iiatti™ — 
oas-.Tern comprehends thewhdie'^ 
portion of Mid Lothmn, havj^ SW fts 
range of hills which constitute the easl 
bubui of the ^ak, and extend fjt^ JBj 
they are cgllei dt least towMs tbeit* - 
the Hills of Fdlklde and Carbnrry. 
cdmprchends.tlie eounlij^ between this 
^ 'JFati^r, and ebutaius thf Ptenfiahd Hlh 
slqp ext^'ds from "Leith Water to the 
feimratiji West Lothian Stirlingshire, . . ,, 

Tiie eoBterh region comprehends the greater bf 
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rivetJ^iMfiy piimMB in stibiibaif « 
a ^(li| Wfiiadeftble tirrbtit; tlia badk 4f 
wide. tnd fbftfled hrm ddbffa df thq motki^fnii 
vfhieh thOy fl<m; villbyii vathor namw aiid ol 
modilkia foriiliiy, bbt' the^ hto $iii4ot otiltivalioit. The 
hfili aira fiibstly bovemd with muilr W 1n|| ^ ehpahlo 
of khproVbnienh Ijhtt oltfvatiddikrict&somauiEhei^ 
with for thimmhtbs. 

Front ihb Latfikbrlaw a of hiBs dgMuda aoUth- 
^estwdBI to Fala Hill. Tltey OtS ef|nbkdodby high gronna 
With ofie ahbihor; afid am iMihOiilyoafied thb Sotttrie 
HtMi Rom one the highm sfilnmita. They attain an 
elevation of near lOoo Ibet. Weslr of them the watershed 
between the Gala Water, a tdbutai7 of the Tweed, and the 
BonhWick, Is fbrmed by a table^&and of an uneven soHace, 
but without any distinct ridge, H extends oh both sides 
of 'the Gore Water, a tributary of the Esit, and is adled 
Borthwick Muir. Its elevation above the sea is between 
500 and 600 fbet, and its aurfi&ce is chiefly cohered with 
Ihdk or heath. The Gore Water nins in a harrow and 
deep valley of Very moderate fbrtiUty. In this muir, north- 
west of BorthwiOk, riijie ‘ the Fnlside and ^Carberry Hills, 
vrhich run horthward between Crichton and Cranston on the 
east, and CoOkpOn and Dalkeith on the west/and terminato 
two miles bouth-east of Inveresk; Their elevadon varies 
from 500 to 700 feet. 

The country between the Soutrie Hills, Borthwick Muir* 
and the Carbetiy ridge partakes much of the character of 
the muir, but the elevations are higher, being on an average 
200 feet above the base, wbiob* near the Soutrie Hills, is 
609 Ibet abo%'e the sea, though it lowers considerably farther 
north. Most of this tract is covered with heath, but other 
portions are green, though they are intersected with bogs. 
Along the rivers there kre small tracts of good land. 

The country skirting the Lammermuir Hilts on the north 
is rather undulating than hilly: its elevations have gentle 
slopes, and rise hardly more than 100 feet above their base, 
which varies in height above the sea from about 600 ibet 
near the hills to 250 feet towards the Tyne. The highest 
hills in litis tract are Skimmer Hill near f^ltoti c^OO 6»et 
above the sea) and Down Hill near Scott (550 feet). This 
tract does not contain much moorland ; aniiL^thoogh many 
parts near the lammermuir have a sandy am rather sterile 
surfeee, the remainder is tolerably fertile, and produces 
good crops. The northern boundarydine of this tract begins 
on the east at Broxmouth, east of Dunbar* and fellows a 
low ridge of elevated ground which runs westward hear 
Spett, Stanton, Garvald, and Giiferd, whence it posses to 
Sahon. 

From this line the country slopes gradually towards the 
river Tyne, without fenhing any lulls* aiEcept the Traprain 
Hill, in the parish of Praston-kirk* whieh rises abruptly on 
all sid^ ana on the south* is nhariy Fsrpendfleular* Ibis 
district, which is between, two and fofuir mues wide* odntaihs 
the most fertile landi or BOst Lothian* and ntodhees Wsvy 
rich ei^l^nf wlmat stfid other g^ Along the Tjhif them 
m i^db meadow-fend4 eS^iBy tawbsds the mouth of the 

tie ofigihstes tn two branches in ihe ChtrWry 
on Borihwi^ Muir, The nor%m hrs^* oaBed 

pnifes With the southem* cajlei ftaHou Water* 

« House : at the fttheifen - ^e Wt# hi fee motW 
. river. Fmm Soften BOiw 

dimoiiott with Its 

At IdDton if iravdrsei' a ^ mdics* whieli 
ted a Waierfell a^t two, feet l%hi buf the 
in lately cleared bWsyi : ti^e ksoends fee 

two miles feom its mdnth. The wholo course of fee 
Tftie IS about go miles. ^ V ' 

From the Hills of Falcide* south-eiist of InvereCk* feme 
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Ud^rly Oj^pied by o^^ippy ground.^ which h^ve been 
draip^ 9m ophvwhJd ipio pwPws and fields of confider- 
amevaw. . . 

The tract of land north of the, valley of tho refiar is 
chiefly occupied by some high ground ruuning nearly west 
and east from Oulan Ness to Tantalian Castle. South-east 
of New Berwick lii the New Berwick Hilb which is 600 feet 
high. The more elevated, portion of this region is not cul- 
tivatedp h^t the lower ground produces moderate crops of 
grain. Some large tracts pear the sea-shore are low^ and 
mostly eovered With Mtnd. . 

The south-eastern portion of the middle region, which 
e.vtends from Carberry Hill to l^ith Water, may be consi- 
dered as a continuation of Borthwick Muir, to which it is 
contiguous. The whole tract between the Borthwick Muir 
and the two great branches of the Esk is a table-lapd, on 
which numerous small hills are dispersed, and which in 
the southern parts is about 600 ibet above the'liea; but to- 
wards the union of the two B^ks, about two miles south of 
Neiy Battle, it gradually sinks down to a lower level. The 
higher part of this tract, like Borthwick Muir, is covered with 
heath or consists of moorland, and contains only narrow 
strips of land along the rivers suitable for agricultural pur- 
poses. The hills which occur along the |latersbed between 
the Esk and the tributaries of the Tweed rise between 100 
and 200 feet above their base: it is only near the 
source of Mcorfoot Water that they attain a much higher 
elevation, the Blackhope Scares, east of the coarse of the 
river, rising to 1660 feot, and Qoatlaw, w'cst of it, to 1660 
feet. 

The Pentland Hills occupy the greaies^rt of the coun- 
tpr between the £sk and I^ith Water. Tne southern por- 
tion of these hais, running along the boundary-line of Mid 
Lothian and Peebles, is quUod Cmrnedge, and contains the 
Cairnhill, about 1800 feet high. This ridge runs nearly 
east and west, and at its eastern extremity is connected 
with the Bovelaw-edge, the highest part of the Pent- 
Iknd Hills, whose summits in general attain an eleva- 
tion of firoip 1300 to 1600 feet, L^an-bouse Hill is 
more than if 00 feet high, and Capelaw 1550; Caerketan 
with which tile range terminates, south-east of ColUngton, 
attains about 1450 feet The highest summits occupy 
nearly the middle of the tract between both rivers, but their 
deetiv^tiee and fen^ally extend to the very banks of 
the steams Of. tic> a short diatailce firom them. The base on 
which does not appear to exc^ 

(K)^ IM m sMes of the hilis are ateep, and 

are only nm aa the tim row valleys the 

ai^e wl|^^ in small patches, is of modo- 

X ai^' &i^ a mile sostth of 
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thesp hitli aJh<|^of ev WP and the most 
westprPt theI‘evgos;Wt,>,pr^^^ thmi litoo feyt 

abw thp m. The livm 4i^ pot ynw in narrow glens, os ui 
thpmoj^knds east theBentlaniilldlaf aft^rtbe arable 
gjrop4 along their banks is muob pxbmOTe apd more 
ferule; but the greater portion of the tract ip unfit for 
agricultural purposes. A line drawn frogi Ciiryie mt tne 
liith Water fo Kirknewton and Mid Calder iltMid Lothian, 
and thence to Jivingstoiie and Ba^igaite in JCimlithgoiy, may 
be considered pa the uoUkem boundary of Uiie fraot. , . 

The country north of tbiy i®® resembles in soil and s»;r- 
face the north of tlie Pentland HiUs, but, the differ- 
ences i.n the level , are much greater, and Us descent is for 
frpin boiog ap imiforpa. The greatest portion of ibis country 
does not slope towards the eea, but towards the river 
Amend, whiep traverses it nearly in the centre. The basin 
of that river is bordered by higher ground, which in some 
places risea info hiiu* Of these hills there are in hfidLothfoti 
the three hills of £>almaboy and Kaims between Leith Water 
and Ormiston Water, of which the most southern attains 
680 and the tnost northern 660 feet; and the Curstorpbine 
Hills, west of Edinburgh, which extend two miles from 
south east to north-west, aud rise to 460 feet ; they are steep 
towards the east aud north. The hills which rise on the 
borders of the basiii of the Amond in West Lothian occupy 
a larger surface. They begin east of Bathgate and run 
northward under the names of Dumcross Hills, Knock 
HUls, and Kipp Hills ; east of Torpiohon is their higliest 
summit,^ the Cairn Naple, which is 1496 feot high. TJiey 
tenpinate south of Linlithgow with the Cocklerue, 500 foot 
high. . From the last-mentioned hill the high ground runs 
eastward, forming moderate elevations with gentle descents 
until it terminates a short distance from the month of the 
Amond. The country enclosed by these high grounds cou- 
ikipH a.greator portion of arable ground than any other part 
of theLetbians, except the Vale of the Tyne. 

Tbe soutn-eastern portion of Mid Lothian belongs to the 
basin of the Tweed. Though contiguous to the Muir of 
Borthwick, it presents a different character, its surface being 
formed by ridges of high hills, between which the rivers run 
in deep' and mostly narrow valleys. The hills rise probably 
to 1000 feet; the Tippbtknows, on the boundary-line be- 
tween Mid Lothian and Berwickshire, attains 1323 feet. 
The arable ground in the valleys is of only moderate tertilily, 
but hills afford good shee^walks. 

The I^mmermuir Hills consist of a series of 
transition rocks. They arc almost entirely composed of 
grauwacke, distinctly stratified, but in various places trap 
rocks protrude through the strata, and between the ridges 
old red sandstone occurs, which fills up to a certain level most 
of the valley, especially along the rivulets. Along the north-^^ 
ern declivity the hills are covered by a conglomerate, con- 
sisting almost entirely of fragments of grauwacke slate 
coarsely cemented together, and forming in many places 
large and elevated mountallf^masses. This conglomerate is 
firequently traversed by rocks of a coarse sandstone and pro- 
jecting dikdl or veins of * trap, and follsnds to some distance 


trap, 

horn 3ie hills. The low^r ridges which skirt the hills are 
composed of the red sandatone, which extends to the ridge 
running ftom Brexmouth to 0iflhrd, and then,ai least towards 
;be seOt w fifiloWed hy a low tract belonging to the coaL 
brniation; % thou^ it is covered with a deep and fertile 
soiL ihe •fong the shore as far as Dnubar exhibit 
'irnkstone^ ironstone, bitumuwus shak, and occa- 
ionaav thin seams of eoul, with somhoi^anie remains. 

Xw tbeeouutry north of the T)‘ne the surface consists of 
clinkstone, and limestone, w^here it is not coveied 
with mould, Tlie upper stratnih however,. » partly tra- 
versed by and partly restjl^ on the red sanyratone, which 
fo^ma the regular strata pf this district. .The sandstone 
rests on the transition tpekaef the Lammeimuir Hills, and 
it in some pfoe®# eovtired by ^ coaMbmiation of Mid 
Lothian. Ina feif phstnsiHiSBlt and trap recks are met with. 

On the veitavix of the Limbiermmr Hills the 
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Wgini whieh ei^di Oa whole ef 

the southern dismets of Wi end VtM The 

odal4eld Hes to the esist and hOtith' Of XdiDbuifgh, whei^ It 
extends about 25 miles in its fmatest breadth beinf 

aix miles. It h oalcilfated 'm cover an area of $0 
miles* Though the eehi^lbemation continues fktther wust^ 
ward, it is int^jemted by^eiitiensive tracts of limestohe 
sandstone, in whldh only sinall seams of o6al occi^. But M 
the hills near Bathgate the coal-formstion again predom^ 
nateSf and bed! of coal occur there which ^ are dr tor worh'* 
ing, aiid extend westwaid into Lanarkshire. TIte eo^ti^ 
betweeh the coal-fbrmation and the Frith of Forth belonj^ 
to ' the red sandstone, consisting mostly of limestone and 
sandstone, through which at several placet trap and basalt 
rgcks protrude. 

Lothian, under the names of . Landeh, Lodoneta, and 
Lothian, atitiently comprehended all the country lying be- 
tween the rivers Tweed and Forth as far west as the river 
Avon, which separates the counties of LinUth^w and 
Stirling. It consequently included the whole of Berwick- 
shire and part of the counties of Roxburgh, Selkirk, and 
Feebles, in addition to the three counties of Haddington, 
Bdinlmr^i, and Linlitligow, whicli three alone constitute 
the district now known under 'the appellation of tlie ‘ Lo- 
thians.* This ibrtile district was iunabited by the Britljdi 
until their expulsion by the Saxons about the middle of the 
fifth century. Soon after the union of the Piets ahd Scots 


(^mifdSj S^iSitbXafSid madt 

etila, gl' LothikA was then called, but did imt succeed, in 

dbmitME ahy p^ It 

chtiijie ^e ah%lm 

leSfMSas oedsd JO Iftalcolm iL W Ihe' d^e 

tM^land,. hti$:|)ii3|hlkn\ebnUnti«d.t^^ 

diiitittct 11^ m tim 

ilUy. baopdary' 'iqipeartfe'iM^Imve'^hecii 

restricted to. Hm middle ojNbe 

twelfth cenmi^^ during fbe 

lion, and to have be^ ^^uteu ialsk drst df^ided into 
Lothian 

SHiavl, and Mid*X^tbian'||M%(M^ 

With relhiancw to BdtubumK^^ 
showkig the state of the paa^wh^bodtaef tbatoaun^ at: ^^ 
end of m year 1826, has bhsh feioMed lirom tbe Returns 
made by Um paiMsial inliiktere'to JMliam in 1820, In 
the parishes ofJffikitongat^CoQegc Church, High Church, 
Lady Testers, 'New Grey FViars,>lew North Cniiroh, Old 
Church, 'Old Grey Friers,. St Ahdrew, St. Cuthbert, Sti 
George, St. Mary, T<dbo6lb Kirk, and Trbn Citutclt,4l)erk. 
are no parochial schools, but in these, as in' most of Jhd 
other parishes, there are schools established, on what is 
called the * legal provision,* besides private schools, andf the 
number of scholars attending .themes very considerabk^ 
(Camden’s Brit, ; Chalmers’s Cakdimiaj Old and iVcio 
StuUstieal Account o/ Scotland, &c.) 
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Eug1l«k roAdiug. wHUnfc, «nd oriUime'tio St. Sd. { ImhUa Ck , bouk-koeptas Snd 
fWOOUoat malheiiiftttea 6»., geoarapliy So. 6d. ' , • 

RojOiidj. WfitbigMd tafto,Uj«ok.«od Prosoh . . 

EngUiili 2»., wriUng Ifo. 04 • »i|iUtioet|e 3a«, Lathi 5«. . . « 

Bonding Sb. Sd., writing Sa, acHhiaoU'e 3t. Sd., LaUu Sit , • # 

EniaiiU. wriUiig,«ii4«»liUm«Ue 8». . . • 

Koadiug 3*. Cd „ wriUug 4«. Sd, arithnietiii 5*. 2d., LatUi 7ik Sd. , 

Ettgltith. irritiiif.aud (^hioftte Sr. Sd. ' . , , 

EttgliihSn. S(L, iirriUitf Sa, aritkmtfUeS«..Sd,, graiDBMjr4ii.6d.’ * 

LhUii 5i. 01.. Froindi 5». 6d. • . . • 

ZntlUh Sr. Ckl., writing 3«„ KriUimvtic 3«. Sd., grantmur S«. tkl. , 

„ LnUn S«. Sd. • 

Pfanticiil mathninaticA 5a. 6il. 

Bugiiali 2 h. 6d.. writing 3s Sd , uHthmetlc Ss., Ijdlin Ss. • • 

Lattn« Greek, and Fnmsli 1Ss.8d. , . , • 

EngUah. irriting, and ginnunar 3a. 6d., «riti»ia»Uc, geography, kook-keeping. 

&C. 4e. . * . « . 

Kngtiidi 2a. 4U., writing 8a., oritlimetijii 4a , Latin, GnHtk.dnd FiWich 6a. 
Eugiifh 8s. €fl., irriliiig 3s. Gd., ariihtniatie 4s. Set, Latin Ss. « « 

English 2s,. «'TiUiig2if.Sd,.nirithiiHiitiu 3s. . , • 

Latin, Greek. Freueh. nuUhswaitca 10a. Sd. . • » 

Enfriirii, writing, nnd aritiiinelic &a. . . . , 

Eughah, yrrhiua and arithmeiic 4s. Sd., Latin and mathematics 5a» , 

English, reading, and grammar 7s. Sd , lAtin 10a. 6(i* • « 

EngUidi Sa.. wming 4a.. arithmetic Ss.. l«alia Jn. 6d. • • 

English, writing, and arithmetic 3s. 6d. . . • 

Enij^ah 2s. Oil . writing 8a.. srithms^ie 3s. 0d., Latin 5s, ' • • 

Eoiplriv. wrtltng. odd arithmetic !»., Latin 7a* Od. . • 

4s Otl. ,1 Sa. ■ • • 

fteatUng nod wilting 2s. Ctl, aviUira(*tic niul iJtfia 5a. • • 

Eftgllsli, writing, and arithmeUo 3a. (id, . , • • 


I.X)T10NS, or washes, termed also epithems, and when 
intended for the eye, collyria, or eye-washes, are either mix- 
lures of different ingredients, or eolotione of various medi- 
cinal substances, in water or other menstrua, designed ftir 
external application. If the djiBct be. lor^uce the tem- 
perature of a part, idley are generally formed of spirituous 
or other volatile prteiples, which. Iw tlmivMimsporaUoii 


occasion cold (and such must be applied by means of a very 
thin single layer of linen), or of saline bodies, whieh at Ihe 
moinent of their solution cause a reduced temperature, and 
which should be applied immediately aHer being mixed, a^ 


^ tlL'^JItl vJaijil 


•UMtances, (hid u* in^cn pvwer to 

tn^uwot ulcer,, white sv^iOnwat aet m dccigBcd tprpUajr 
and m cam(M»ud ef sadativ, or nanmtte {tBimotlAb. : 

Mapjr t)i« luwtmm, sold under ilte'BKnr if mtiUte 
we Mlutums of very ^uve mgredtente,«(4titea (Unlteiktten 

lX)TT£mlt8.«te echco^e, by whiOt «>nte •wrieni;{te> 
•wenmeBte have *w»^ « revenae from- tliete: mUtecUt V 
takinu edvautege of Ihalftelmg of eonSdii^db dwfc 
,i;ood fortune wbiok u; entertained by n 'tihj, wiiniMtinnjjf 


mankind. The plan upon which l^teries^'i^eg^mxilK^ 
beeltelKkdueted » thMec ielling ter more thaa tbeV lattbi*- 


•ic;worth a certoia number of tickete or ehances. and dis- 
tributing by lot a part only of the money thus doUccted 
among a comparatively small number of the purehosers. 
Lotteries may thus be ootwidmed iu samps of obtahoe, the 
aggregato number cit plwets in whieo are aure to loae a 
part of their venture. During th* Period tit whieh ..the 
EngVsb atate lotteries were carried on uy aet pf i^lianu^ 
it was the plut.to distribute in ptiaes dr aiflwpiit magni* 
tudes an amount. e^uul to lai:, tbr e|eh tteket orehanoe 
that we, issued, boa tfao prodt tp On state eouaidtsd of the 
sum beyenid that rate whieh eeotipptera were willing to give 


<^tidE4p8.'.twl^ fiW'^tbat. put^oiie .^cnr .ini^ divide ibto 
lud«it, wuaiteta. Aphtha, apd aikteentlu of ticheta. , 
prteBipatd by Om. ofNAtactaw ter. this privitej^’iltetied Pith 
j^ldpipataitees. but’wa, b8i|al}yabiHit,tdk<bi.<teWj|'p«oode 

ppr'^idiet Nitend the aihouti^^ in«yiiptei,„jwhHft the 

widiitephaiiad by thoeontraotors tothejmmte tteiefehetally 
teweritePpidnitdspM tteket 'bwood'thnt pkht'to thegO- 
.WdWRpat, and more than this., rat* ef advatica was alwtm 
*iii|uiM whoi tiu tteket, wipe idn'ided .into •barea. the 
•q^ter aharea being obardpd neip >« preportten thm tbe 

lai^cr. j. ',w' . V ■ ' 

The inventiMt of lottetiea is awribed to the Oophibo. fA 
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doel sot apiiej^r that they were resorted to purposes of 
ie?euu€^ but rather as a weans of amusing aod gwtifyi^ 
people^ among whom the ohanees were graU^usly dis- 
tiributed, ttw l^omg of but tittle value. Ihe earliest 
Hnglisli letti^ oi wbica there is any record occurred in 
lS69t whan 40,000 chanciM were sold at ten shillings eadi ; 
tW-i^es eonaisted of artlelee of plate, and the profit was 
am^^yed for the reiiair of certain harbours. In the course 
of the i^Howing eentury the snicit of gambling appears to 
Imve materially increased in tills direction, forp^vate lot- 
teiies were, early in the reign of Queen Anne, suppressed 
* as IHdihe nuisances/ In the early period of the history of 
the National Debt of England, it was usual to pay the 
p^s in the etato lotteries m the form of terminable annui- 
ties. . ln^rl0O4 a loan of a million was raised by the sale of 
lottery tickets at 10/, per ticket, the prises in which were 
funded at the rate of 14 per cent, for sixteen years certain. In 
1746 a loan of three tnilUons was raised op 4 per cent, an- 
nuities, and a lottery of 50,006 tickets at 10/. each ; and in 
the following year one million was raised by the sale of 
100,000 tickets, the prises in which were fhnded in ^rpetnal 
annuities at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum. Probably 
the last occasion on which the taste for gambling was thus 
made use of occurred in 1780, when every subscriber of 
1000/. towards a loan' of twelve millions at 4 per cent, re- 
ceived a bonus of four lottery tickets, the intrinsic value of 
each of which was 10/. 

In 1778 an act was passed obliging every person who 
kept a lottery-office to take out a yearly licence, and to pay 
50^ for the tame, a measure which reduced the number of 
lottery-ofiices from 400 to 51. 

The immorality on the part of the government, in thus 
encouraging a spirit of gambling among the generality 
of the people, became very soon apparent By limiting the 
subdivision of chances to the sixteenth of a ticket as tho 
minimum, it was intended to prevent the labouring popu- 
lation from risking their earnings, but this limitation was 
extensively aud easily evaded by means which aggravated 
the evil, the keepers of these illegal ofllccs (commonly 
known as * little goes*) and insurance ofiices requiring ex- 
tra profits to cover the chances of detection and punish- 
ment. All the efforts of the police were ineffectual for 
the suppression of these illegal proceedings, and for many 
years a great and growing repugnance was in consequence 
manifested in parliament to this method of raising any 
part of the public revenue. At length, in 1823, the last 
act that was sanctioned l>y parliament for the sale of 
lottery tickets contained provisions for putting down all 
private lotteries, and for rendering ilkgal the sale, in this 
kingdom, of all tickets or shares of tickets in any foreign 
lottery, which latter provision is, to this day, extensively 
evaded. 

The system of state lotteries was very long carried on by 
the French government, and was the cause of still greater 
demoralization than in England. Recently, state lotteries 
have also been abolished iii France. 

Tho Hamburg lottery, which is still continued, is esta- 
blished upon a fairer principle than was adopted in France 
or England. The whole money for which the tickets are 
sold is distributed among the buyem, except a deduction of 
10 per cent, which is made fVom the amount of the prizes 
at the time of their payment. 

Ijotteries have been very common in the United States, 
and have been sanctioned by the several states, not so much 
as a means of raising money for state purposos, as with the 
view of encouraging, as they supposed, many usefhl objects 
which could only be effected by raising at once a large sum 
of money, such as canals, the establishment of schools, and 
even the publication of a book. The numerous frauds 
practised in lottery schemes in the United States have per- 
haps done more to open the eyes of tho people to the mts- 
ohief resulting feom them ^lan any investigation into tho 
true principles of lotteries. A distingui^ed American law- 
yer, who figured in the New York State Convention' about 
twenty years ago^ declared that thottgh * be was no friend 
to lotteries, he could not admit they were ptfr^e criminal or 
immoral, when authorized by law. If they were nuisances, 
it was in the manner in which they were managed. In 
England, if not in France, there were lotteries annually 
instituted by govWnment, and it wasi considerod a feir way 
to reach the pockets of misers and persons disposed to 
dissipate tboir funds. The American Congress of 1776 
instituted k m^ionaf l(^tory, and perhaps no body of men 
I\C., No.871, 


eveir surpassed them in intelligence and vi^ifue/ These re- 
marks are merely (juoted in order to^thow what a man of 
high, kharaoter America for integri^ and knowledge 
thought of lotteries twenty years ago. The opinions which 
he exjfiressed were at that time, wo can venture to say. 
shared by a great number. We should be inclined to think 
that juster views are now prevailing there as to the subject 
of lotteries: but we have no recent information on the sub- 
ject. 

LOTUS of the Antients. The plant or nlants referred to 
by classical authors under the name of Lotus is a subject 
which has engaged the attention of numerous commentators 
as well as of botanists. To the difficulty of ascertaining* tho 
identity of a plant but imperfectly described has in this 
case been arlded that of the same name having been applied 
to several very distinct plants. F6c, the latest author {More 
de Virf^le)^ enumerates no loss than eleven to which the 
name Lotus was applied: it is unnecessary here to enume- 
rate more than the most remarkable. Of these, some are 
herbaceous, others perennial. Among the former are tho 
Lotus sativa and sylvestris of Dioscorides: the first, lie 
states, is also called trifolium ; it is supposed by some bo- 
tanists to be Melilotus qffldnalist and by others to be 5f. 
ceeruka. Dr. Sibthorp has fixed upon Meliloius merra- 
nensis as the plant. 

The Lotus sytvestris of Dioscorides, called also libyon^ a 
native of Libya, and about two feet high, with leaves like 
those of Lotus trifoliuii), and fruit like that of fenugreek, 
is thought to be the Trigonella elatior of Sibthorp, which 
he found in Asia Minor and in Cyprus. Both kinds are 
described by the Arabs under the name of harukwhochat or 
hundkookeSf with ^arch and thu ^ as other Arabic names. 
From the great number of similar plants of the tribe of 
Loteao which are employed by Asiatics as articles of diet or 
os medicines, it is impossible, without specimens, to identify 
either of the above, but they are probably allied to the 
Melilotus. 

Lotus €Bgyptia^ or the Egyptian Lotus, is no doubt one of 
the Nytnphegacewt heing described as springing up in 
Egypt in fields inundated by the river, with a stem like 
that of the Kvafiog, or Egyptian bean (Nelumbtum spsciosum), 
and u white liliaceous llower, which rises out of the water at. 
sun-rise, and sinks down again at its setting, a capsule like 
that of tho poppy, in which are contained seeds which the 
Egyptians roast and make into bread, with a root which is 
likewise eaten, both in a dressed and undressed stale. The 
plant is DO doubt the Nymphcpu Lotus of botanists. But 
as in the most antient monuments a bluc-coloured lotus is 
likewise represented, there is no doubt that the Egyptians 
were also acquainted w'lth the l^miphrea ctvi'ulea. At the 
present day, tho seeds df several Nymphooas roasted in sand 
are eaten by the natives of India, as are likewise the stalks 
and the rootstocks, which is said to have been the cose 
with tho Egyptian species. As the flowers of the Nym- 
pluDacem ore so highly esteemed by the Hindus, and noiicos 
respecting them constantly occur in their poetry and inytho- 
loij>% it is possible that an Eastern legend may have given 
origin to the metamorphosis of the nyiiipli Lotis, fiying from 
l*riapuB, into the * aqiiatica lotos.* (0\id, Metamvrph.^ ix. 
341.) 

The Egyptian lotus however is not so celebrated as ano- 
ther less known tree, to which exaggerated description has 
assigned a iVuit of the most delicious kind, ution which the 
Lotophagi lived, and which, when strangers had onco lasted, 
they ceased to wish to return to their native country. This 
is specially described as a tree, but?ikhcre is no doubt that 
several have been confounded under this name. One is 
described both by Dioscorides and Phny as a native of Italy 
of groat size, forming excellent wood, with fniit about the 
size of popper and as resembling that of the cherry. This 
description applies very closely to iho Celtis Australis* or 
European lote or iiettle-trec, which is one of tho largest 
timber-trees of the South of Europe, with wood of consi- 
derable ^tdness and toughness. It produces berries about 
the size of small ohorries and with long stalks like them, 
eaten both by birds aud children. 

This however comes far short of the character ^of the 
Lotos of the Lotophagi, of which the best description, accord- 
ing to Sprongel. is that of Polybius, who .states that it was 
a moderate-sized thorny tree, with leaves like those of Uham- 
nus, but bi'oadert that the fruit at first was like the white 
berries of myrtle, but^ become as large as an ohvo, of a 
reddish colour^ Ottd containing a email uut, taste sweetisli. 
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roiembling that of ftgs or dates ; and that a wine was prepared 
from it. That this tree was a native Of Africa we know 
from the Loloptiagi, who em ployed the fruit as their cliief food, 
being a people of the African coast near the Syrtes. (Herod., 
iv. 177.) Arabian authors, in thoir translation of the works of 
the Greeks, give the i^nonyms in both languages, and wo 
liave, in the chapter of Serapion, retranslated into Latin, *l>e 
loto arbore,’ the name sidr or sidar, given os the Arabic 
name of the tree, and nabach, nibuh, or nabk, os that of its 
fniit. This name has been long known as that of a species 
of Zizyphus, and has been applied by botanists to one 
species, Z* Napeca, Dr. Shaw, iu his ‘Travels in Barbary,* 
figures a species of Zizyphps, W'hich he calls ‘Seedra 
Arabura, qum ol Lotus veterum.’ It is a prickly branching 
shrub, M'ith fruit of the size of a wild plum, and of a 
sweetish tasle and saffron colour. Ho found it sold in tho 
markets, cattle fed with it, and a liquor drawn from it. 
Desfontaines also found this yAzyphu^ Lotm on the same 
coast, and has fully described it Mungo Park found a 
species of Zizyphus in the interior of Africa, which forms 
a large tree with yellow farinaceous berries of a delicious 
taste. The natives, he says, convert them into a sort of 
broad, by exposing them some days to the sun, and afUir- 
wards pounding them gently in a mortar, until the farina- 
ceous part is separated from the stone. This meal is then 
mixed with a little water, and formed into cakes, ivhich, 
when dried in the sun, resemble the sweetest gingerbread. 
It may be added, that the fruit of several species of Ztzypiius 
is eaten in India. One kind, commonly known by tlio 
name her% forms a moderate^siaed tree in a cultivated state, 
with oval fruit of a yellowish or reddish eolour, and about 
tho size or somewhat smaller than a common plum, which is 
much esteemed. The taste is mild and sweet, with a slight 
degree of acidity, probably coming nearer to the taste of 
dales than any other fruit. In Persian w’orks, bem*e and 
jharree are given as its Hinduslanee, kinar and khhil us its 
Persian, and aidr as its Arabic name, with nahbe fur the 
fruit. The fruit of the wild kind is dried and powdered, as 
was done with the lotus of the Lotopliagi. This powder, 
in Arabic, is called mtikoon-mbbek, iu Persian, amd-i- 
kijuin and in Hindu, ber-choanee. 

LOUDE'AC, a town in Fiance in the department of 
Cotes du Nord, near the river Oust, a tributary of the 
Vilaine, and on the soathorii slope of tlic Menez moun- 
tains. The population in 1S31 was 073G for the whole 
commune; iu'16'30 it was G8G5 fur the commune. The 
principal niunufacture.s are linen-t bread and linens, which 
also constitute the chief articles of trade. Tlierc is a 
monthly fair for linens, horses and cattle. There are an 
agricultural society and an uisfitutioa for instruction iu 
drawing, Tliere are some fiscal giWenunent offices. 

Loud(^ac is tho ciipital of an orronclisaemoiU which con- 
tains 651 square miles. It is divided into nine cantons, 
and fifty-six communes. The i>opulaLion of the arrondisse- 
ment was 9 h,(j 04 in 1831 ; 96,102 in 1836: a considerable 
number of the inhabitants are engaged iu (he liucii uiaim- 
facture. 

LOUDUN. [ViENNK.] 

LOUGH DIVER, a provincial name for the bird called 
the Sm<>w (Mersus alhellufi, Linn.). 

LOU G HBOUOU G II. [LEiCESTERSUiRis.. j 

LOUGH REA. [Galwav.] 

LOUIS (Luiywio in German, Lu»ovi<;us in Latin) 
is the name of many kings of France. Umis [., called * ]e 
D^boimairo,' and alio ‘the Pious/ son of Chtirleinagne, was 
zuado his falher^3 colleague iu the empire, au). 813, and 
after the death of Charlemagne, in the following year, ho 
succ(?eded him as king of France and emperor of the West. 
Bernard, son of Pepjn, elder brother of Louis, had been 
made by his grandfather king of Italy, or rather Lombardy 
(‘ qun> et Longobardia dieitui^ are the expressions of the 
chronicU-r^, which king^m wasiclia||ned in Charlemagne’s 
wdfl as b , ing bounded by tho Ticino and the Pu as far as tho 
leyi'itories of Reggio and Bologfia. AH tOf the west of tho 
Ticino and soutli of'ihe Po was fiien annexed to 4;he French 
crown. Bcinurd. having eonspire<1 to supplant hiaunck i« 
the empire, was seized by order of l.rf)ui», and his eves were j 
put out, in consequence of which hO died in, a lew days. 
Loms showed great sorrow fur this actjtdP ci*ti»elty, to which 
he had been advised by hia courtiers, and he did puhlk 
penaiice for it boiqie tin assembly of biwUc^pa, the yei^f 
8$0 Louts appointed his son I^thanus king of Italy and 
his colleague in the empire. To hi$ turn Louis he gave 


Pavaria, Bohemia, and Carinthia, and to his other 60 )i» 
Fepin^ he gave Aq[aUania. In 830 Lotharius and Pe^n 
revolted against their father, on the pka of the bad Conduct 
of their step-mothor Judith of Bavaria, a licentious and 
ambitious woman. At a diet however which ives h^ld at 
Aix-la^C^apeUe, the father and sons weam reconciled. The 
sons revolted again in 633, and their fkther, being forsaken 
by his followers, waS obliged to give himself up to his son 
Lotharius, who todk him as ^prisoner to Poissons, sent the 
empress Judith tp Tortona, and confined her infant son 
Charles, afterwards Charles the Bald, the Object of the 
jealousy of his half-brothers, in a moimsteiy. A meeting of 
bishops was held at Compi8kne». at which too archbishop of 
Rheims presided, and tbc unfortunate Louis, being arraigned 
before it. was found guilty of the murder of his ne^ew 
Bernard, and of sundry other offences. Being deposed, he 
was compelled to do, ^blic penance in sackcToth, and was 
kept in confinement. In tho following year however Louis, 
king of Bavoria, took his father*s part, Iiis brother Pepin of 
Aqpitania joined him. and they obliged Lotharius to deliver 
up their father, who was reinstated on the imperial throne. 
Lotharius, after some further resistance, made his submission 
and returned to Italy. The emperor Louis now assigned 
to Charles, son of Judith, tho Kingdom of NeusLia, or 
Eastern France, including Paris, and Pepin having died 
soon after, Aquitania was added to Charles’s portion, Lo- 
tlmriiis bad all Italy, with Provence, Lyon, Suabia, Auslvasia, 
and Saxony. But Louis of Bavai'ia claimed all Germany as 
far as the Bbine for himself, and invaded Suabia. The em- 
peror Louis marched against him, and a diet was assembled 
at Worms to judge his rebellious son, but meantime the 
emperor fell ill, aud died in an island of the Rhine neat 
Mainz, in June, 840, after sending to his son Lotharius the 
imperial crown, his sword, and his sceptre. I^otharius w«*s 
acknowledged as emperor, and after a war agaitist his 
brothers, he retained Italy, Provence, Burgundy, and Lor- 
raine. Charles the Bald succeeded his father as king of 
France, and liouis of Bavaria had all Germany. Thus was 
the imperial own separated from that of France. Tlie 
emperor Louis was a weak prince. It was under his reign 
(hat the fiefs were first made Irausmissibic by descent, 
which hitherto had been held for life only. I^uis also 
allowed the popes elect to take possession or their charge 
williout waiting for his confirmation, fllcaault, do 

Vllistohedc France; Dunham, Hutet'y of ike (Jernianic 
Hinfdre.) 

J.OUIS II., c.-illcd ‘ JoBegu^c/ or ‘the Stammerer/ son of 
Charles tho Bald, succooded his father on tho throne of 
Franco iu 877. Ho claimed also tho imperial crown against 
his cousin Carlotuan, son of Louis the Gorniau, but with no 
succons. In France also he was opposed by several great 
lords, among others by Boson, tlie brother of his step- 
iiiothor, Uiohilda. In order to conciliate them, he followed 
the example of his father, by parcelling out the domain of 
tho crow n inio fiefs in favour of ins vassals. He died at 
Compiegne in 879, at the oge of 36, leaving three sons, 
Djuis, Ciirloman, and Charles called * the jSimple.* 

TX)UIS HI. succeeded his fothor Diuis 11., together with 
his brother Carloinau. Louis had Nouslria, and Carlomau 
Aquitania. Boson founded the kingdom of Arles, which 
included Provence, Dauphiny, Lyon, Savoy, and Frauchc 
Cornu'. The Normans ravaged the northern coasts of 
France, whore at last they settled. I.^uis died in 882, and 
hU brother Carlouian remained sole king of Franco. 

LOUIS IV., son of Charles the Simple, ascended tho 
throne of France in 93C. He sustained several wars against 
the emperor Otho I. on tho subject of Lotliaringia or Lor- 
raine, and also against tho Nomans, whoso duko William, 
son of Rollo, died, leaving an infant .son, Richard. Louis's 
reign was also disturbed by revolts of tlie great vassals, 
especially of Hugo, count of Laon, the father of Hugo 
Capet. lA>uis died in 964, and was succeeded by his son 
Lotharius. 

LOUIS V., styled * tho Faintot,* or * do nothing,* son 
of J.<othaaus, succoeded him in 860, He feigned only one 
yeas, and died of poison, administorod, as it wa^ said, by Ins 
wife, the daughter of an Aquitairian lord. With hijm ended 
the Cariovingian dymsty, and Hugo Capet took possession 
efftha throne. 

* JXHilS VL, called *k Grot/ son of Philip I,, succeeded 
his fothor on the tbrono of France in tho year 1108. Tho 
larger part of the kingdom was then in the hands of the 
great vassals of the crown, over whom the king*s oupremucy 
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i^as but nbtuinal* The king^s direct authority extended 
o#»ly over Paria, Orleans, Etatnpes, Coinpibgne» Meliin, 
Bburges, and a few more towns* wHh thoir respective terri- 
tories^ The ditchy of Normandy was in the possession of 
Henry I, of Kngland, who had taken it from his brother 
Robert during the preceding reign of Philip I. Honry and 
Louis quarrelled aoout the limits of their respective states, 
and thus began the wars between the English and the 
French in Vmice, which lasted for more than three cen- 
turies. Louis had the worst in several encoutiters. In 
H20 he made peace, but war broke out again, when Henry 
of England was Joined by his son-iu*iaw the empemr 
Henry V., who entered Champagne, where he was mot 
by Louis at the head of alt his vassals, lay and ccclesitis* 
ti^'al ; even Soger, abbot of St. Denis, was there with the 
subjects of the abbey. These united forces are said to have 
amounted to 200,000 men, and the emperor thought it pru- 
dent to retire. I>>uis however could not depend on the 
some zealous assistance iVom his vassals hi his quaiTel with 
Henry of England as duke of Normandy, because the 
vassals considered it as their interest not to increase the 
power of their king. Meantime Henry of England having 
given one of his daughters in marriage to Conan, son of the 
duke of Britanny, the latter did homage fo^ Henry for 
Britanny as a flof of Normandy. (Hdnault, Abrdgc de VHis- 
toire de France.) 

Louis le Gros, assisted by his able minister i*Abl>6 Sugar, 
8Ucc(?edcd in recovering for the crown some of the power 
which the groat vassals hod usurped; ho revived the prac- 
tice of Charlemagne of sending into the provinces commis- 
sioners called ‘ inissi dominici, who watched llie judicial 
proceedings of the great lords in tlieir respective domains, 
and received appeals and complaints, which they referred 
to the king for judgment at the great assizes. In most 
cases however the king had not the power of cnfor<-ing his 
own judgments. But another end a more effective mea- 
suuj of Louis le Gros was the establishment of the com- 
munes. for which he deserves to be remembered mntuig 
the curliest benefactors of the French people. Ho granted 
charters to many towns the inhabitants of which were 
thereby oinpowt^red to choose their local magistrates and 
adiuiniHt(*r the affairs of the coinmuiiity, ssubjoci however to 
the sand ion of the king. By this means he begun the 
creation of the third estate, or commons, as a chec k on the 
overgrown power of the feudal nobles. A good sketch of 
the history of the French ootniuunes is contaiiuwl in the 
‘ExpoHc dos Motifs de la Loi Municipals, ’ pronounced by 
M. lie Murtignuc, Minister of the Interior, in the House of 
iXjpulic.s, 9 February, 1829. Louis le Gros died ut Paris in 
1 137, at tho age of sixty, and was buried at St. Denis. He 
was succeeded by his son Louis V II., to whom he gave the 
following warning on Ins death-bed: ‘Remember, my son, 
and always hear in mind, that the royal authority is a public 
charge, of which you must expect to render a strict account 
uAer your death.* 

LOUIS VII,, called ‘Le Joune,’ son of Louis le Gros, 
succeeded his father in 1137. i!e married Eleanor, daughter 
and heiress of William, duke of Aquitaniu, a lady who was 
handsome and inchnerl to gallantry. Thibuut, count of 
Champagne, having revolted against the king, Louis took 
and burnt hi* town of Vitry. St. Bernard, abbot of Clair- 
vaux, advised Louis, in onler to atone for this cruelty, to go 
on a crusade ; but tho Abbe* Suger, who was minister of 
Louis, and hud also served the king’^ father, opposed this 
lirojoct. The seal of St, Bernard however pre\ ailed, and 
the king sot off with his wdfe and a large army in 1147. 
Suger and Kuoul, count of Vermamlois, Loui.s*s brother-in- 
law, were loft regents of tho kingdom. The crusade proved 
unsuccessful : tho Christians were defeated near Damascus, 
and Louis, sBor several narrow escapes, returned to Franco 
in 1149. His first act niter his arrival was to repudiate 
Eleanor, whose conduct during her rosidoiico in the East 
had been impru)>er ; but the bishops, to avoid scandal, dis- 
solved the marriage on the plea that it was not valid be- 
cause tho king and queen Wero cousins, Suger, who was 
now dead, had strongly opposed on political grounds the dis- 
solutioh of the marriage, and the event proved the justness 
of his foresight, for Eleanor married Henry of England and 
Normandy, afterwards Henry IL* who by this marnage 
became possessed Of Aquilau«^ Poitou, Maine, nnd in fact 
of one-thmlof Franco, comprising flm whole maritime ter- 
ritory Horn Dieppe to Bayonne. Louis married Constance 
of Castile fir his second wife. A war now broke out be- 


tween him and Henry II. of England, lasted several 
yeans, and ended by a peace iri 1176, After which Henry as 
duke of Normandy and peer of France attended the coro- 
nation of Louis’s son, Philip IL, called ‘ Auguste/ in 1 1 70. 
Louis died in September, 1180, at Paris, being sixty years 
of age. 

LOUIS Vin., styled ‘Cceur do Lion,* succeeded his 
father Philippe Auguste in 1^3. Like his father, be was 
engaged in wars witli tho English, from whom he took the 
Limousin, Porigord, Aunis, and all the rest of the country 
north of the Garonne. At the request of the pope, ho made 
war against the Albigenses, and laid siege to Avignon, where 
he died in 1220. 

LOUIS He., called St. l/iuis, succeeded libs father 
Louis VIII. when he was twelve years of age, under tlie 
regency of his mother Blanche of Castile. During the 
minority of the king, there was a constant struggle between 
the crown and the great feudatories, at the head of whom 
were Thibaut, count of Champagne, and the count of Biit- 
tany. During this troubled period Queen Blanche dis- 
played much character and considerable abilities Her son, 
as soon as he was old enough, putting himself at the head 
of his faithful vassals, reduced the most refractory lords, 
and among others the count of Brittany, who came with 
a rope round his neck to ask pardon of the king, which was 
granted. Henry III. of England, w ho supported the rebels, 
was defeated by Louis near Saintes, upon which a truco of 
five years was signed between tho two kings. During an 
illueas Louis made a vow to visit the Holy Land, and in 
June, 124 s, he set out for the East. He landed in Egypt, 
and took Damiat, but being defeated at the battle of Mun- 
soura, he was taken prisoner, compelled to pay a heavy 
ransom, and to restore Diimiut to the Mu.ssuimans. From 
Egypt lie sailed to Acre, and carried on the war lu Pii- 
le.'siine, but with no success, till the y(?ar 12^4, uhen he 
returned to France. Tlio best account of this exuedition is 
by Joinville, who was present, ‘ Histoire do 8l. Louis,* 
edited by Ducange, with notes, folio, 1668. Louis on his 
rf Uirn found ample occupation in checking the violence 
and oppressions of the nobles, whom he treated with whole- 
some rigour. He publislicd several useful statute.s known 
by the title of ‘Klablissemcns de St. Louis ;* be established 
a police at Paris, at the head of which ho put a magivStrate 
caued prt‘v6t ; he claRsed tlie various tradcb into compatiies 
called confrairics; he established the college of theology, 
called La Soibotine from tho name of his confessor ; ho 
created a French navy, and made an advantageous treaty 
with the king of Aragon, by which the respective limits and 
jurusdictious of the two states were defined. The chief and 
almost the only fault of Louis, w'liich was that of his age, 
w’lis his religious intolerance; he issued oppressive ordon- 
nnnees against the Jews, hud u horror of heretics, and 
used to tell his friend Joinville ‘that a layman ought not to 
dispute with tho unbelievers, but strike them with a good 
sword across the body.* By an onion nance he remitIcJ to 
his Cliristiaii subjects tho third of tho debts which they 
owed to Jews, and this ‘ for the* good of his soul.* (Mar- 
tennes, Thcnaurus Anecdotorumt vol. i., p. 980.) This siiiiie 
feeling of fanaticism led him to a nut her crusade, against 
the advice of his best friends, in whitdi be met his death. 
He sailed for Africa, hud tiege to Tunis, and died in his 
camp, of the plague, in August, 1270. 'Pope Boniface VllI, 
canonized him us a .saint in 1297. Louis's brother Charles, 
count of Anjou and Provence, look the kingdom of Najdes 
fi'oin Manfred of Suabiu. and established there the dynasty 
of Anj(»u. [Anjou.] (Joinville, Mat tlicw J*aris, and the 
P'roncii liisloriajis.) 

LOUIS X., calUnl ‘Hutin/aii old French word meaning 
‘ quarrelsome,* sou nf Philippe le Bel, succeeded his father 
in 1314. II is uncle Charles dc Valois had the pi*.^cipnl 
share of tho govcnimeut during ins reign, although the king 
was of age. J.*ouis imprisoned and put to death his wile 
Margaret in 1310, on the ground of adultery, and ihca 
married Clenienco of Hungary. He carried on an unsuc- 
cessful war again.st the count of Flanders, to niaiutain 
which , he increased the taxes, sold the judicial offices, and 
obliged the crouu serfs to purchase their freedom. Louia 
dieu, after a .'^liort reign, in 1310, not without susj)icions of 
pojson. lie was succeeded by his brother Philip V. 

LOUlS XI.i son of Charles Vll„ succeeded In's father 
in 1461, being then thiyty-nino years of age. Uc had early 
exhibited a duplicity w disposition, for which his father 
I mistrusted him. lie had revolted against his /ather iu 
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14dd« urA being defeated, had t4ken refuge at the court of 
Philip, duke of Burgundy, who protected him and main- 
tainea him fbr six years, until hia father's death* Louis, 
when king, became the bitterest enemy of Charles, the son 
of Philip. The principal events of his reign are connected 
with ihose of Charles, and are described under Bourgoqne. 
The cautious cunning and consummate hypocrisy of Louis 
gave Him the advantage over the rash courage and head- 
long passion of Charles, which at last caused his ruin and 
death at the siege of Nanci, in January, 1477* Louis was 
successful in depressing the power of the feudal nobles, 
several of whom he put to death, and in lendering the au- 
thority of the crown independent of them. He took into 
his service a body of Swiss, and kept also ten thousand 
French infantry, whom he paid out of his own tieasury. 
He carried on a war against Maximilian of Austria, who had 
married Mary of Burgundy, daughter and heiress of Duke 
Charles, and look from him Artois and Franche Comt£ : 
but at last peace was made between them by the treaty of 
Arras, in 1482. Louis also made peace with Edward IV. 
of England. Charles of Anjou, count of Provence, be- 
queathed that province to Louis XI., as well as his claims 
to the thrones of Naples and Sicily, a bequest which led to 
the subsequent attempts of the French to conquer Naples. 
Louis XI. died in 148.3, being sixty years of age. He was 
a strange compound of daring and superstition, of abtlitics 
and weakness, of firmness and perseverance in his )>olitical 
views, joined to an abject meanness of sentiment and 
habit. The taillc, or direct taxation, was tripled under his 
reign. He was the first who assumed the title of * Most 
Christian King,* which was given him by the pope in 1 469. 
The best account of Louis XI. is given by his contemporary 
and confidant Cominos, in his ‘ M^moircs.* 

LOUIS XII..son of Charles, duke of Orleans, descended 
from a younger son of Charles V., succeeded, in 1498, 
Charles VllL, who had left no children. He had been 
obliged by Louis XI. to manv his daughter Joan in 1476, 
but after his accession to the throne he dissolved the 
marriage, and married Anno of Britanny, the widow of 
Charles Vlll. Louis asserted his claims to the duchy of 
Milan, which were derived from his grandmother Valentina 
Viscouti, daughter of John Galeaiszo, duke of Milan, and 
sister of the last duke Filippo Maria, who had died without 
leaving legitimate children. But Filippo Maria left a na- 
tural daughter Bianca, who had married the famous con- 
dotiioro Francesco Sforza, who succeeded his father-in-law 
as duke of Milan, and the Sforza family had been cunfirmed 
in the possession of the duchy by the emperor, Milan being 
considered as a fief of the empire. Francesco was succeeded 
by his son Galeazzo, who, being murdered in 1475, left an 
infant son Gian Galeazzo, whose uncle Ludovico assumed 
the government during his minority. After the death of 
Gian Galeazzo in 1494, Ludovico, who was suspected of 
having poisoned his nephew, was proclaimed Duke, and 
confirmed by a diploma of the emperor Maximilian 1. 
J»uis however marched with an army into Italy and teok 
possession of the duchy of Milan in 1499, In the fol- 
lowing year ho made Ludovico Sforza prisoner, and carried 
him 10 France, where he died in confinement. Era- 
h<ildencd by this success, l^ouis now put forward the 
claims of the crown of France to the possession of Naples 
derived from the Anjous. [Louis XL] These claims nad 
already been a8sertc3d by his predecessor Charles VIII., 
who however, after invading Naples, was obliged to give 
up his conquest. The Aragonese dynasty had resumed 
possession of that kingdom ; and Frederic of Aragon, who 
was king of Naples, feeling that he was too W'eak to resist 
J. 1 OU 8 XII., applied for assistance to his relative Ferdinand 
the Cathrdic, king of Spain, who .sent him an army under 
the ce' jorated commander Gonznlo of Cordova Louis had 
recourse to secret negotiations ; he proposed to Ferdinand 
of Spam to dctliroiie his relative and proteg^*. and to divide 
the king lorn of Naples between them. Such a proposal 
was exactly suited to ihe character of Fetdinand, and he 
assented ^0 it. Wliilet Louis marched ftgain4t Naples, 
Gonzalo, in consequence of secret orders from Hiis master^ 
was occupying in his name the towns of Calabria and 
Puglia; and a third worthy pattnef in such a trans- 
action, pope Alexandor VI., gave to Louis the solemn in- 
vcRtiture of the crt'vvn of Naples, which ho;ha<l h few years 
before bestowed upon the uuforumnte Fi^^ciks Thfe laiter,, 
perceiving the ticrlidiousnej'S of his Spanish relative, sur- 
renderod himself to I>«)uis, who gavc' liim the duchy of | 


Anjou and a pension fot life. Louis and Ferdinand soon 
quarrelled about their fespeotive shares of the spoil, and 
Ferdinand gave orders to Gonzalo to drive away the French 
feom Naples. The two battloB of Seminara and Cerignola* 
both fought in April, 1603, in which the French were de- 
feated by the Spaniard decided the fete of the kingdom of 
Naples, which ^came entirely subject to Spain. A few years 
after Pope Julius 11* formed a league witn Ferdinand and 
the Swiss to drive the French' out of Italy altogether ; and af- 
ter three campai^, Gaston de Fbix, duke of Nemours, being 
killed at the battle of Ravenna, the French abandoned Lom- 
bardy; and Maximilian Sforza, aon of Ludovico, supported by 
the Swiss, assumed the ducal crown of Milan in 1 51 2. Louis 
sent a fresh army into Italy under La Trimouille, who was 
beateu at Novara by the Swiss, in June, 1613; and thus, 
after fifteen years of fighting, intrigues, and negotiations, 
the French lost all thcur conquests in Italy. Louis XII. 
has been styled by courtly historians * the father of his 
people;' he was, in feet, kind-hearted towards his subjects, 
and he reduced the taxes by ono-half; but his foreigtt 
policy was unjust and imprudent. In order to Jorward his 
ombitious purposes he allied himself to the atrocious Borgias 
and the unprincipled Ferdinand; and the calamities wbirli 
his troops inflicted upon Italy, the horrors of the storming 
of Brescia, the cruel execution of Count Avogadro and his 
two sons because they resisted the invaders, and ofber 
atrocities committed by the French commanders, arc gienl 
staiQs on the memory of this * patenial * monarch. Having 
lost his best troops, he reluctantly gave up his Ilalian 
schemes, made peat^e with Ferdinand and the pope, and, at 
the age of fifty-three, married Mary, sister of Hemy VIII. 
of England. His young wife made him forget Ins years 
and the weakness of his constitution : • on her account,’ saj s 
the biographer of Ba}ard, *he changed all his mode of life ; 
instead of dining at eight o'clock in the morning, or before, 
he fixed his dinner-hour at noon ; and instead of going to 
bed at six in the evening, as heretofore, be often sat up till 
midnight.* He did not live quite three months after his 
marriage, and died at Paris, in January, 1615, leaving no 
male issue. He was succeeded by Francis I. 

LOUIS XIII., son of Henri IV. and of Mary do* Medici, 
succeeded his fether in 1610, being only nine years nm', 
under the regency of his mother. In October, 1614, lie 
was declared to he of ago, and in the following year he 
married Anne, daughter of Philip III. of Spain. Conrino 
Cuiicini, mar^'chal d'Ancre, a Florentine, the favourite 
minister of the queen-do w^ager, had, by his insolence and 
liis intrigues, excited the jealousy of munv of the high 
nobility, with the prince of Coiid6 at their head, who loft 
the court and began a civil war* Louis XIII., who was 
impatient of the rule of his mother, and of the favourite, 
but had not spirit enough to shake it off, consulted with a 
^ung courtier called Luincs, and by bis advice ordered 
Vitri. an officer of his bodv-guurd, to arrest the maruhnl. 
Vitri stopped him on the drawbridge of the Ixiuvre; the 
marshal attempted to defend himself, upon which Vitri 
killed him. Tho people of Paris made great rejoicings at 
his death, dragged his body through tho streets, cut it to 
pieces, and threw it into the river. The parliament of 
Wris declared him to have been guilty of treason and sor- 
cery, and on the same grounds sentenced liis wife, who was 
also a Florentine, named Galigai, to be beheaded, and her 
body burned, a sentence which was executed on fho 8ih 
July, 1617. This trial and sentence arc amongst the most 
disgracefiil of the old French judicature. The queen-dow- 
ager was sent to Bluis under arrest. Luines now became the 
ruling favourite ; for Louis was totally inc^ablc of govern- 
ing himself during the whole of his life. Some years after 
the queen-dowager escaped from Blois, and being supported 
by several nobles, the civil war broke out again ; but Ar- 
ixiand du Plossis, bishop of Lu^on, known afterwards as 
Cardinal de Richelieu, acted as mediator between the king 
and his motbin*, in consequence of which he obtained u 
cardinaPs hat, and in 1624 became minister, ami lastly 
prime-minister, which he continuetl to be till his death 
in lfi42. Richelieu was certainly one of the greatest 
minister of France under the old monarchy; fertile in 
resources, firm, sagacious* and unscrupulous, he succeeded 
}i% hutnbling and weakening the feudal nobility, and thus 
pav«f?d the way for the absolute government of Louis XIV. 
He'checked the ambition of the house of Austria by assist- 
ing, first secreily afid afterwards openly, the German 
Protestant stales and the Swedes, by which means France 
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iMsquired a considerable influence in tbe aflairs of the 
Empire. In 1628 Richelieu took Xia Roch«^le, the great 
atrongboltl pf the Rrotcstants of France* vhich had often 
withstood the kingly forces under the former reigns. The 
French armies took an important part in the thirty years’ 
war; they acted on the Rhine in concert with the Swedes, 
whilst another French arpay carried on the war in Italy 
against the Spaniards* a third army was fighting in Glan- 
ders* and a fourth oh the frontiers of Catalonia, The 
Frencli were generally successful: the^ took Roussillon* 
Alsace* the duchy of Bar* and other provinces. In Decem- 
ber, 1642* Richelieu died at Paris, being 68 years of age. 
Tlis great object had been* during all his ministry* to render 
the government of the king absolute* and he succeeded. 
Riebelieu at the same time patronized learning and the fine 
arts ; he established the royal press ; ho embellished Paris ; 
lie was magnificent and high-minded : his ambition was not 
a selfish or a vulgar one. Among his agents and confi- 
dants there was a Capuchin, called Father Joseph, whom 
ho employed in the most secret and important aifairs* and 
who seems to have equalled his master in abilities. 

JLouts survived his minister only a few mouths ; he died 
in May, 1643, leaving his son Louis XIV. a minor, under 
the regency of the queen-mother. 

{H6imuU, Ahrmi de VHutoire da France ; Vie du vM- 
table P^re Joaetm ; Coxe and the other historians of the 
Thirty Years* War.) 

LOUIS XIV. succeeded his father in 1043, being then 
hardly five years old. His reign, including his minority, 
lasted seventy-two years, a longand important period* marked 
by many events and vicissitudes all over Europe, in niost of 
which Louis took an active part. The history of such a 
leign requires volumes, and has been written or adverted 
to and (xiinmented upon by numerous historians who have 
treated of that ago. But the heat works for making us ac- 
quainted with tlio charnctev of Louis and of his govern- 
ment, and the condition of Franco under liis reign, are the 
contemporary memoirs of St. Simon, Daugeau, l^ouville, 
Noaillos, Cardinal do Refz, Maclamo do Motteville, and 
others, and above all the writings of Louis XIV. himself, 
especially his Instructions pour le Danphln^ which rovoal 
his most socrcL thoughts. Cardinal Muzarin, un Italian by 
birth and a pupil of Richelieu, but inferior to his master, 
was the in mister of the regency during tbe minority of 
LouU. lie continued the war against Spain and the 
emperor of (Term:iny in conjunction with Ibo Swedes. Tu- 
renne, the marshal of Grarinnont,and the duke of Eiighion, 

11 tier wards the great Coiidc, distinguished themselves in 
those wars. The treaties of Munster and Osnabruck 
(16 -IS) put an end to the thirty years* war, and Mazar in 
had the satisfnctiori of concluding this peace, culled that 
of Westphalia, by which France acquired Alsace, the Sunt- 
gau, and the seigniory of the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun, The same year however that tbe war in 
Cermaiw was terminated the civil war of La Fronde broke 
out in France. [Frondk, La,] Tho parliament of Paris 
.and several of the high inmility revolted against the au- 
thority of the cardinal. Louis, then leu years of age, the 
queen regent, and Mazarin,were obliged to leave the capital 
in January, 1649, and this humiliation seems to have made 
a deep impression on the mind of Louis, and to havo con- 
tributed to render him mistrustful, arbitrary, and stern. 
After some fighting, peace was mude, and the court re- 
entered Paris in tho month of August. This was tho same 
year in \rhich Charles I. was beheaded in England and the 
monarchy abolished. The prince of Cond6, who had been 
the means of appeasing the civil war, having given offence to 
the queen and the caidinal, was arrested, and Turonne and 
other Frondeurs began again the civil war in the following 
your ( 1 G 60 ). [Conof/* Louis de.] In 1651 the qut^n 
ordered the release of C^nde ; Turenno made bis peace with 
the court* and Mazarin was exiled by a sentence of the par- 
liament of Paris. Cond6 how'ever continued the war, and 
being joined by the duke of Orleans, took posse.ssion of 
Paris, which the court had left again. In October, 165 l\ 
an arrangement took place* the king re-entered Paris, 
Cimde emigrated to join the Spaniams* tbe cardinal de 
Retz, one of the chief actors in the disturbances, was put in 
prison at Vincennes, and Mazarin himself returned to 
Paris in February, 1663, and resumed Iho ministry. In 
1654 Louis XIV. made hia first campaign in Flanders 
against tho Spaniards. In the Ibllowingyear he concluded 
a treaty of alUance witli Cromwell against Spain. The 


war continued that and tho next year with various success • 
Turenne commanded the French tro^s, and the prince of 
Cond^ fought on the side of the Spaniards against his own 
country. 

In 1667 the emperor Ferdinand III. died, and Mazarin 
intrigued to prevent the election of his son L^Pold, and f 4 > 
obtain the imperial dignity for Louis XIV. He began by 
supporting* through his agents at the Diet* the pretensions 
of the elector of Bavaria, and representing and exagge- 
rating the danger to tbe liberties of Germany which would 
attend another election of an Austrian prince to the impe- 
rial throne. It was soon found however that the elector of 
Bavaria was not likely to be nominated, and Mazarin then 
intrigued separately with the electors in favour of Louis. 
He bribed* by actual disbursements of money and ample 
promises of tqrritorial aggrandisement* the archbishops 
electors of Treves and Cologne, as well as the elector-pala- 
tine* and even the elector of Brandenburg. Had he suc- 
ceeded in gaining over the elector of Mayence, John Philip 
de Schcenborn. chancellor of the empire, Louis XIV, w^ould 
have succeeded. Louis himself repaired to Metz, his 
army being cantoned in that neighbourhood, as if to sup- 
port his pretensions. The cardinal sent to the Diet at 
Frankfort tho marshal of Gramrnont and M. de Lyonue 
to further his object. In his instructions he ciiipoweicd 
them to offer to the elector of Mayence 300,009 livres, 
besides a revenue of 90,000 more for liis relations, and, 
if necessary, to send at once to Frankfort the value of 
1,200,000 livres in plaio and other valuable objects as a 
security. {Instructions adressees de i^tenay^ le 29 JuUleU 
1657, par Mazarin^ d Messrs, de Grammont et de Lyonfie^ 
(|Uoted by L«emontey among tho Pieces Justificatives of his 
Essai sur V Etablissement Monarchiqtee de Louis XIV.) 
The elector of Mayence however adjourned the election to 
the following year, and wrote to Leopold of Austria, king 
of Huiigai^ and Bohemia, son of G'erainand, promising him 
his vote. The other electors kept the money they had re- 
ceived from Mazarin, and turned also in favour of Leopold, 
who was unanimously elected in 1658. G>om that time 
began the bitter animosity of Louis against Leopold, w hich 
lasted half a century, ond was tlie cause of three long and 
bloody wars. 

Meantime the war with Spain was brought to a close in 
November, 16.59, by cardinal Mazarin, by the treaty of the 
Bidasoa, in which tho marriage between the Infanta Maria 
Theresa, diaightcr of Philip IV. of Spam, and Louis X1V„ 
was concluded. Spain gave up the Artois aud UouBsitlon, 
and stipulated for a free pardon to the Prince of Conde. 

The new queen was married and made her entrance into 
Paris tlte following year (1660). She brought with her 
half a million of crowns ns a dowry. She was extremely 
weak in iier intellect and childish in her habits, but harm- 
less and good-natured. Louis XIV, always behaved to her 
with considerate regard, but never felt any affection towards 
her, and lie resorted to the society of a succcB.sion of mis- 
tresses, of whom Mademoiselle do la Vullidre, Madame 
de Montespan, and Madame do Mainteiion are the must 
known. 

In February, 1661, Mazarin concluded at Vincennes a 
third and last treaty with Charles, duko of J^orraiiie, by 
which Strasburg, Plialsburg, Steiiai. an<l other places were 
given up to France. Nine days after this treaty Ma- 
zarin expired, at fifty-nine years of age, leaving a largo 
fortune to his nieces Manciiii, and to his nephew, w'hoiu 
he made duko of Nevors. Mazarin was more successful 
at tho close of his career, in hi.s treaties of peace, than 
he» had been in his wars and former negotiations. Tho 
following satirical epitaph, published at the time, expresses 
the common ft^eling in that respect : — 

' Knfin l(f cardinal a lermiuo *on ^ort; 

Vi'HiiVaii ! qua dirone-iiouH dc cu iirruDil personnage ? 

11 a fait la paiXiJl csl nioit ; 

11 no pouroit non® ocn fairo (iRvaiitage. 

With the death of Cardinal Mazarin began the real 
emancipation of J-oius XIV., who from that moment took 
the reins of tho government entirely into his hands. He 
dismissed and imprisoned G'ouquet, the superintendent or 
minister of finance, and ,had him tried on the charges of 
peculation and treason by an extraordinary commission, 
which condemuod him to banishment; but I.^uis aggra- 
vated tho sentence by shutting him up in the cosilc of Pjg- 
nerol, in the Alps, where be died in 1680. In apnoinnng 
Colbert in the room of Foiujuct, Louis made a good choice 
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and mucli of the splendour of his roi|?n is duo to that able 
miiiistor. [Colhert, Jeaw BAmsTfi.] The rulin?? prin- 
ciple of tiouis XIV. was pure absolutism. The king, 
according to him, represented the whole nation ; all power, 
all authority, wei*e vested in him. * L’i^tat, c’est inoi ! * was 
his well-known expression. This form of government, he 
said, was iho best suited to the character of the nation, its 
habits, its tastes, its situation. In Jiis written instructions 
to the dauphin he tells him that 'all which is found in the 
extent of our dominions, of whatever nature it bo, belongs 
to us. The monies in our treasury, as well as those which 
are in charge of the receivers and treasurers, and tiuise 
which wo leave in tho hands of our subjects fur the purposes 
of trade, are all alike under our care. You must be con- 
vinced that kings are absolute lords, and have the fuU and 
entire disposal orall property, whether in tho possession of the 
clergy or of laymen, and may use it at all times as wise eco- 
nomists. Likewise the lives of tlieir subjects are their own 
property, and they ought to be careful and sparing of them. . * 
He who has given kings to men has ordered them to be 
respected as his lieutenants, reserving 1o himself alone the 
rignt of examining their conduct. It is his will that who- 
ever is born a subject should obey without discrimination 
or reser\‘ation., , . Tho essential defect of tho monarchy of 
England is that the prince cannot raise men or money 
without the parliament, nor keep the parliament assembled 
without lessening thereby his own autnority.’ {G^itvres dc 
Louis X/K, vol. ii., Paris, 181G.) 

Louis XIV. couiploled tho work beg\in by Riclieliou : 
he changed France IVom a feudal monarchy into an abso- 
lute one. Ximenes, Charles V., and Philip fl. had cliected 
Iho same change in Spain ; but th(»y lind tho clergy and the 
Inquisition to support and share their pow'er, and the abso- 
lutism of Spain si ood longer than that of France. Louis 
enticed tho high nobility from their rural mansions, attracted 
Ihem to court, employed them about his person, gave 
them pensions or plac'cd them in his regular army, and 
completely broke down iheir former spirit of independence. 
Witii regard to tlie church, ho distributed its teinporalilics 
to his favourites, both cJerical and lay, bestowed livings and 
pensions and abbacies in commondam on courtly abb6s, and 
thus rendered the clergy docile and sub.>c‘iTient to llic crown. 
He had several disputes with tho court of Rome, in which 
he treated the pope With grout asperity ; twice lie braved 
the pqptifl', through his ambassador, in tho middle of Rome 
[AlkxXnwrr Vll. ; Innocent XI.]; twice he seized upon 
Avignon, and twice he ublit;ed the pupal court to make him 
huinhlc apologies. In his old ago he became very devout, 
intolerant, and superstitious, and yet he mistrusted the papal 
court : * You know,* he wrote to his mnhassador, ‘ that the 
court of Rome always seeks fur opportunities and pretences 
to extend its authority ; that whatever concession it obtains 
from other states through tho necessities of the times and 
jiolitical expediency it atierwards considers as its own right; 
and that when at last a king takes up the defentie of his 
own prerogatives, lie finds himself involved in much more 
serious disputes than if he had stood our against encroach- 
ment at first.* (Lettre du litd au Cardinal *27 

Mau 1 703 ) 

After the death of Mazarin, Louis admitted no more 
ecclesiastics into his council. ! The spirit of jealousy of 
the Galilean church made it less dependent on Rome 
and more buhsevvient to tlie crown ; and tho hostility of tlie 
magistracy against the clergy Airnished the king with an 
arm always ready to elu'^k any mutinous disposition in the 
clerical body, l^ouis XIV, made tlie throne support the 
church, but did not look to the church for a support to the 
throne. He endeavourtsd to >iop the increase of monks 
and monasteries, whom he describeK, in his ‘ Instructions 
pour Ic Dauphin/ as * useless to tiie church and burthen- 
hoine to the slate.* * 

Tlie lurliavnfents were also fiUbduflifc Hho tho nobility and 
clergy, by the aliKolnte will of When only scivemeon 

years of ago, in i/'*0 j, the parliament of Paris havhitr made 
s(*me remoiwtrnnces against an edict of tlio king concerning 
the coinage, he rode from Viticbnnes to Paris, entered the 
hall of the parliament, booted as he wks, l^lding his whip 
in hi.s hand, and, addressing the first president, told him 
tiiut tlie im^idings of tlpt body bad produced calamitici^ 
enough, and tluii he onlered them to <;case4lt^qu^»iog his 
edicts. ‘ And you, Mr. Presitjont/ boid he, * Tfbrbid you to 
allow it.’ .. 

Ill 16G7 Louis i^ued an edict forbidding the parliament Of 


Paris from making any remonstrances concerning the royal 
edicts before registering them, and not until eight days after 
it had obediently registered them, after which the parliament 
might address him written remoustranoes. From that time 
alia to the bhd of his reign the parllhment offered little or 
no impediment to the royal authority ; it withdrew itseU 
from state affaU's, and confined itself to its jndii^l func- 
tions. 

Having desliroy ed all opposition fbmf the only orders which 
enjoyed any consideration in the state, Louis took care to 
make it known to the tiers 6tat, or commons, that it was 
not for its advantage that he had humbled the privileged 
classes. In fact, hO did not consider the tiers, dial as fi>rm- 
ing a class, but as au ignoble crowd of roturiw who were 
doomed to work for him and to obey his trafi^tes. and 
from amongst whom ho deigned ftom time to time to soloct 
some individuals os obiects of his favour. In his celebrated 
edict of 1679, concerning duels, ho. speaks with the most 
insulting contempt of all persons ‘of ignoble birth ’ who are 
‘insolent onpugh^ to call out gentlemen to figfht; and in 
case of death or serious wounds resulting therefrom, ho sen- 
teneos them to bo strangled and their goods confiscated, and 
awards the same penalties to those gentlemen Who shall 
presume to fight against ‘ unworthy persons and for abject 
causes.* This law, most ofibnsive to the greatness of the 
French people, was confirmed after Louis’s death by the 
edict of February, 1723, and continued pa vigour till tho 
fall of llie old monarchy. 

Louis established that system of centralization in tlic 
administration which has bech followed and rendered more 
complete by the various governments that have succeeded 
each ^^her till our own days, and which renders France the 
most compact power in Europe, and ip which the acUon of 
the executive residing at Paris is fel^ W. every by every 
individual in tho most remote corneiit of thokii1ga|m. He 
at the same time began tho first labcutsfor a regdlar sys- 
tem of legislation, by issuing separate qrdoimnnccs for civil 
and criminal process, for commercial matters, for the woods 
and forests, and for tlie marine, and which with all their imper- 
fections formed the basis of distinct codes. Tho education of 
Louis had been very imperfect, and he was himself in great 
measure uninformed; but he encouraged sci^^co and lite- 
rature, for which he was rewarded by numerous flatteries. 
His reign was a brilliant epoch of learning in France. With 
rqgard to the arts, he had more pomp than he felt a 

pride in conquering ubstacles, as the milligws he lavished 
on Versailles, in a most unfavourable locality, amply 
testify. 

Louis XIV. haled the Protestants, not so much from 
reli^dotis hiG:otry as because he considered them as rebellious 
subjects ; he uTinted uniformity in everything, m religion as 
well as politics. This led him to that most unju.st and disas- 
trous measure, the revocation of Iho edict of Nantes, in ICftG, 
by which Protestantism was proscribed in France. Franco 
lost thousands of. its most industrious citizens, who repaired 
to England, Swilzerland, Holland and Germany, currying 
with them their manufacturing skill, and all the etforts of 
Colbert to encourage French industry were rendered abor- 
tive b> that eruel and fanatical act, of wliich the revolt of 
ihcCevennes and the war of extermination which followed 
were remote consequences. The persecution of tho Jan- 
sonists Avas anotlier consequence of Louis’s intolerance. 

I’he foreign wars of Louis XIV. piH)coede(l in great mea- 
sure from the same ruling principles or prejudices of his 
mind. He disliked tlic Dutch, whom he considered as 
mercantile plebeians, heretics, and republicans, ‘ a body 
formed of too many heads, which cannot ho warmed by the 
fire of noble passions’ {Imtructims pour le Dauphin, vo\, 
ii., p. 201); and ho carried his antipathy to the grave, 
without having succeeded in subjocting that small nation, 
whose wealth excited enemies against him everywhere. It 
is impossible not to be struck with the similarity of preju- 
dices in two men, however dissimilar in some recocts, 
Nopoloun and Lemis XI V. The hatred of Napoleon against 
England, which he designated as a nation of shop-ket^rs, 
was like that of Louis against the Dutch, and it produced 
similar r^ulls to his empire. The same determination of 
establishing uniformity iri everything ; the same mania for 
a unity atid singleness Of power, which both mistook for 
strength ; the same ambition of making Franco the ruling 
nation of Europe under an absolute ruler, were aliKo tho 
dominant principles, or ratb&r passions, of the ‘legitimate 
and most Christian king/ and of the plebeian * child and 
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uf th0 H^volutiop.* Several of the plans and 
ichemes of Lbuia XIV., relative to foreign conquests, were 
found in the archives, and were revived and acted upon 
by Bonaparte* 

The first war of Louie XIV. against the emperor Leo- 
nid, Holland, and Spain, was ended by Uie treaty of 
Nymegcn, 1678. Louis kept the l^rancho Comi6 and 
part of the Spanish Netherlands. The war broke out 
again in 1689, between Louis on one side, and the Bmpire, 
Holland, and Bngtand on the other. Louis undertook to 
support James 11. in Irelaild, hut the hattlo of the Boyne 
and the capitulation of Limerick put an end to the hopes of 
the Stuarts, and James IX. passed tlie rest of his life in 
exile at St Germaiii'ien^'Laye, where be died a pensioner of 
the French king. In Germany Louis XIV. caused one of 
the most atrocious acts recorded in the history of modern 
warfare. This was no less than the devastation of the 
Palatinate by hiS commanders, A district of more than 
thirty English miles in length, with the towns of Heidel- 
berg, Manbeim, Speyer, Oppenbeim, CruUenach, Franken- 
thah Ingelbeim, Bachanidi, Sinzheim, and ethers, was 
ravaged, plundered, and burnt, in cold blood, under the 
pretence of forming a barrier between the French army and 
its enemies. A cry of Indignation resounded throughout 
ull Europe at the disastrous news. It was just about this 
time that James Stuart solicited, from his exile at St. Ger- 
main, the assistan(‘C of the emperor against William of 
(}range, in the name of legitimacy and the Catholic religion. 
Leopold in his answer observed, * that there are no people 
who injure so much the cause of religion as the French 
themselves, who on one side support the Turks, the enemies 
of all Christendom, to the detriment of the Empire ; and on 
the other, have ravaged and burnt innocent tow'ns, vrtiich 
liad surrendered by capitulations signed by the hand of the 
Dauphin : timy have burnt the palaces of princes, plundered 
the churcbes, carried away tlie inhabitants as slaves, and 
treated Catbohes with a cruelty of wbicli the Turks them- 
selves would be ashamed.’ {Letter from the Emperor 
Leopold to James I Lt yth April, 1689, iu tlie Mhiioires de 
Jarques vol. iv.) In 1093 the unfortunate ti»wn of 
Heidelberg, which had been partly restored by the inliabit- 
ants, was takeu again by the French marshal De Lorges, 
the women were violated, the churches set on fire, and the 
inhabitants in general, 15,090 iii number, stripped of every 
thing and driven away from their homes. On these news 
a * Te Deum’ was sung at Paris, and u coin struck, which 
represeuteil the town in flames, with the inscription, ‘ Rex 
dixil et factum esl!’ The treaty of Rjsuick, in 1697, 
terminated the war, by which Louis gained nothing, acknow- 
ledged William III. as king of Great Britain, and restored 
the duke of Lorraine to his dominions. 

The third war of Louis was that of the Spanish succession. 
It began in 1701 and lasted 13 years, convulsed all Europe, 
and was lerminotod at last by the peace of Utrecht in 1713. 

succeeded iu establishing a Bourbon dynasty in Spain, 
but this was tlie only advantage he gained { his armies had 
been repeatedly defeated by Eugene and Marlborough, his 
best generals were dead, his treasury was exhausted, his sub- 
jects were tired of war and of taxes, and he himself was 
broken down in health and spirits, a more shadow of what 
lie had been. He lingered about two years more, during 
which ho legitimated his numerous natural children ; made 
his will, by which he appointed hU nephew, Philip Duke of 
Orleans, regent during the minority of his great -grandson 
and heir Louis XV, ; ^felt ill in August, 1715, and died the 
Jst of the following September, 77 years of ago. 

After divesting the character of Louis XIV. of the exag- 
gerated nraise bestowed on him by flattery or national 
vanity, after animadverting upon his numerous faults, and 
even crimes, it must be fairly acknowledged that he was a 
remarkable prince, and had many valuable qualities, lie 
was active, intelligent, end regular in business : quick in 
discovering the abilities of others^ an able administrator 
himself; endowed with a constant equanimity in adversity 
as well as prosperity, and a perfect self-command ; a kind 
master, he was not prone to change hts servants capriciously, 
was not harsh in rebuking them, and was ever ready to eu- 
courage merit, and praise and reward zeal for bis service, 
lienee he had many faithful and devoted servants. His 
manner was noble, and his api^earaiioe imposing; he acted 
the king, but lie acted it admirably, at least to the then taste 
of the people ; he had a lively sense of decorum and out- 
ward propriety, which never forsook him. What he knew 


he learnt by himself ; his natural gifts anAthe experience of 
his youth, passed among civil wars, made up for his want of 
learning and of study. If he carried his notions of abso- 
lutism to an extreme, he was evidently persuaded of his 
supposed right, and acted os much from a sense of duty as 
from inclination. In bw reign of sevonty-two years ho 
roared the fabric of the absolute monarchy in France, which 
continued for seventy-two yews more after his death ; and 
when it was shaken to pieces in the storms of the Revolution, 
still the ruling principltss of his administration, unifoimity 
and centralization, survived the wreck, and France is still 
governed by them. 

Louis XIV. raised the revenue of France to 750 millions 
of livres, or about 30 millions sterling, an enormous sum 
considering the thou poverty of the country. The toille, or 
direct tax, was very unequally assessed. The evils of tho 
system of taxation under his reign are exhibited in a book, 
printed in^ 1694, called ‘ A Compendious History of the 
Taxes in Franco.’ Louis spent 3865 millons of livres for 
his two last wars, that which ended by tho peace of Rys- 
wick, and the war of tho Spanish succession, and he left at 
l^his death a debt of movo than two thousand millions. He set 
up tho fatal example of those enormous permanent armies 
which tho otlier powers of Europe wore obliged to imitate iu 
their own defence, and thus gave that mistuken impulse to- 
wards making France a nation of soldiers, whicli luis lieen the 
occasion of much mischief ever since. (Memoires Complete 
et Ju/hentiques da Due de St. Simon sur le Si^cle de 
Louis XJr.f 21 vula. 8vo., Paris, 1 829-, 30; Lemontery, 
Essai sur t Etahlissement monarvhique de Louis XIV., et 
sur les Alterations quHl epronvu pendant la Vie de ce Frince, 
forming the 5th vol. of the ‘ CEnvres de P. E. Lemontey,* 
iVis, 1829; Hthiaulf, Ckronolopque de rilistoire 

de fimice ; Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV.; and tho other 
French historians.) 

LOUIS XV., born in February, 1710, was the only sur- 
viving son of tho duke de Bourpgne, eldest son of J^ouis 
the Dauphin, son of Louis XI v. The Dauphin died in 
1711, and liis son the duke oi‘ Bourgogne died in 1712. 
The yemnger hrotlier of the duko'of Bourgogne was 
Philip, duke of Anjou, afterw ards Philip V. of Spain, who, 
except his nephew J^ouis XV., was the only legitimate 
descendant of Ia)uis XIV. who survived that king. The 
mother of l-ojuis XV. was Maria Adelaide of Savoy, wlio 
died iu 1712. Plnlippu d’Orlcans, sf)n of Philippe de Franco, 
brother of Louis XIV and the head of tho actual Orleans 
branch of the Bourbons, was appointed regent. Louis XIV. 
had by bis will appointed a council of regency, at the head 
of which was the duke of Orienns, but the parliament of 
Paris acknowledged the duke as solo regent. In gratituile tho 
Regent issued, on the i5th September, a doclaration, iu tho 
name of tho king, restoring to tho parliament the right of 
making remonstratiecs on the royal edicts, letters patent, 
and declaiations, before it registered them. 

The duke of Orleans had acquired an unfavourable repu- 
tation as a man of licentious habits, and us destitute of reli- 
gious and moral principles. This corruption was i)ar(ly 
ascribed to tho Abbe Dubois, an unprimipled man, who 
had ffeen his preceptor, continued to be his favourite, 
and was afterwards his minister. Vicious us tho duke 
was, he was accused of criine.s of whicli he was guiltless, 
llio sudden death of tho children and grandchildren of 
J^ouis XIV., at short intorvals from each other, had given 
rise to horrible suspicions, which have been since generally 
rejected. Tlie ‘ Memoires de jSt. Simon,* already quoted, 
which include the period of the regency, contain llio 
most correct sketch of tho character of the duke of Orleans 
a character not rightly understood till the publication of 
that work. 

The Regent began well: he roformed several of the most 
outrageous abuses of the late reigiii^he liberated a number 
of individuals who hui^, been for years immured in the 
Baxtillo ; he enforced economy, reduced the army, supported 
tire general peace of Europe, courUiil the friend>nip of 
England, concluded the triple alUonce of tho Hague in 
1717, between Fmncc, England, and Holland, and gave up 
altoj^ther the cause of tho Pretender. Unfortunately for 
him and for France, the disorder in which he found tho 
finances, and the fearful deficiency in the revenue, made him 
listen to tlie wild schemes of Law, which ended in disap- 
pointment and the ruin of feiousands of families. [Law, 
John.] 

Philip V. txf Spahb 9r rather kis minister Alberom, Jis « 
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encouraged a conspiracy ag^ainat the duke of Orleans, the 
object of which was to excite a revolution against him, to 
deprive him of the regency by a resolutiou of the three 
estates of the kingdom, and to place Philip himself at the 
head of the regency. The plot was discovered, several of 
the leaders, who wore chiefly in Britanny, were punished by 
death, and in 1719 tile Regent declared war against Spain 
war however did not last long, Alberoni was dismissed 
and banished by his sovereign, and Philip of Spain made 
]>eace with France in 1720. [Albkroni.] In 1722 Dubois, 
who had been made a cardinal, became prime minister of 
France. 

In Febmary, 1723, Louis XV., having completed his 
fourteenth year, was declared of age, and the regency of the 
duke of Orleans terminated. The same year Dubois died, 
and was followed to the grave by the duke of Orleans a few 
montiis after. The duke de Bourbon Cond6 was made 


’^ople so Vaih and sensitivo as the Fireneh, and it complttely 
md away with the former popularit]^ of Louis, whUm had 
once obtained him the title of * Bienoimd/ or beloved. Tlie 
king had now abandoned himself to ^oss licentiousness, 
and had become careless of stale* aflairs. The mad at* 


tempt of Damiens made him still more alienated from bis 
people. [Damibns.] After the death of his mistress, the 
Kiaichioness of l^ompadour, an ambitious intriguing woman, 
but who had still some elevation of mind, ne m^ajxxe at- 
tacked to more vulgar women [Ba&ry, Marik Jsa^nk], 
and at last formed a regular harem after the fiishiou of 
the Eastern sultans, but more odious fh>m its contrast with 


European manners, which was ca'Ued the Pare aux Cerfs, 
and upon which vast sums were squandered. The minister of 
foreign affairs, ChoiseuI, who had remonstrated with the 
king upon his degradation, was dismissed iu 1770. He was 
the last man of some merit who served Louis XV. [Citoi* 


prime minister, and governed France until 1726. It was 
proposed to marry Louis XV. to Mademoiselle de Sens, the 
duke*s sister, who was a rare instance of virtue, beauty, and 
modesty united, in those times, but she refused, and pre- 
ferred a life of retirement to a throne. Louis married, in 
1725, Maria Leezinska, daughter of Stanislaus, ex* king of 
Poland, and in the following year the duke of Bourbon was 
dismiss^ from the ministry, and the Abb6 de Fleury, the 
king's preceptor, and afterwards cardinal, was substituted 
for him. The seventeen years of Fleury’s administration, 
which ended with his death in 1 743, were the best period of 
the reign of Louis. [Fleury, Andrk Hercules.] Fleury 
restored order in the flnaiices, and credit and commerce 
revived. In 1 733 the war of the Polish succession broke out, 
by the death of king Augustus 11., when Dniis XV. took 
the pari of his father-indaw Stanislaus, the old rival of Au- 
gustus, against Austria and Russia, who supported the son 
of Augustus. [A ITGIISTUS HI.] 

The war was carried on between France and Austria both 
oil the Rhine and in Italy. In the latter country the Frencdi, 
being joined by the Spaniards and the king of Sardinia, 
obtain^ great success. Don Carlos, son of Philip V., con- 
quered the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, ond thus a third 
Bourbon dynasty was founded in Europe. Peace was made 
in 1736, by which the duchy of Lorraine w^us given to 
Stanislaus for his life, to bo united after hi.s death to the 


SKUL, Etibnne FitAN90is, Due DK.] The state of the fl- 
nances was the most obvious difficulty of ministers, to wdiose 
remonstrances, urged sometimes in a tone of appalling and 
ominous seriousness, Louis used to answer, * jry to make 
things go on as long as I am to live ; after my death it will 
be as it may.* 

Louis died at Versailles, on the 10th May, 1774, 64 years 
of age. Two sons whom be had had by his wife were both 
deaa : the eldest, the Dauphin, died in 1 765, and left by 
bis wife, a Saxon princess, three sons, who have been in 
.<uiccession kings of France, namely, Louis XVI., Louis 
XVlll., and Charles X. Louis XV. had also by his wife 
several daughtecpi, besides illegitimate children. 

It was under Louis XV. that, the corruntion of morals 
and principles spread in France to an alarming extent 
amotig all tdasses, being encouraged by the materialism and 
sensual philosophy which were taught by several men of 
letters. Beth these causes, added to the general poverty, 
national humiliation, and ruined fln&nees, prepared the way 
for the explosion which took place under, hhi uni’ortunate 
successor. (Lacretellc; Fan tin des Odour ds; Voltaire, Fie 
Privee de Louis XV.) 

LOUIS XVL, grandson of Louis XV., succeeded him in 
1774, being then twenty years of age. He hud inarried 
in 1770 Mario Antoinette, archduchess of Austria, sister of 
Joseph II. He chose for his minister of linunce Turgot, an 


crown of France. Francis, duke of Lorraine, had Tuscany 
in exchange. In 1741 the war of the Austrian succes- 
sor btoke out, iii which France took part, arjainst the advice 
-of Fleury, who was oYCivulod by this king afid the courtiers. 
Ill 1743 Fleury died, and Louis declared that he would 
tgoverii by himself, and without any prime minister. The 
war continued till 1 748, when it was terminated by the treaty 
•df Aix-la-ChapcIle- France derived no advantage from this 
murderous and expensive war, and Maria Theresa remained 
in possession of her lather's dominions. Louis XV. was pre- 
aciit at the battle of Fontenoi, in May, 1745, between the 
English, commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, and the 
French, commanded by Marshal do Saxe, in which both 
armies fought with the greatest obstinacy and suflered most 
severely; the French however claimed the victory. ^ 

In l/.'io Iwstilities were begun by theEnglish againR the 
French in Ainoi’ica, in consequence of disputes concerning 
the boundavyliwe lictween Canada and the English settle- 
ments. In the following year war was formally declared 
between the two jwwers. l^his war connected itself with 
the war in Europe called the Seven Years' War. The 
English were the allies of Frederick of Prussia, whilst the 
French joined tlic eui^iress MariaTbereso. This war proved 
most Unfortunate to France. The French were beaten at 
Roabach by Frederick, in 1757, and wore defeated again at 
Mindcn by the Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, with the loss 
of 8000 men, cannon, baggage, military chest, &c. In 
America iheylot^l Caufifcda. A projod of invasion of England 
by meari of six thousand flat-bu|pjmed boats, by which 
landings were to \»c effected on vanous points of the coast 
was revealed to iXm EntiliRh ministry by an Inshmatf called 
Macallister, and was abandoned. At last by the jieace of Paris, 
February, 1 7G3, France formally ceded Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and its other Nortli Aiuerican colonics, heddes Granada, 
Dominica, and Tobago in the West Indies; its navy never 
After recovered from its losses, its finances Jj^re exhausted, 
-and its commerce dostroyod. This was the Wtwar of Louis 
XV^., a whr which was undertaken ranhly and terminated in 
u disastrous and humiliating manner. The feeling of dis- 
grace resulting from it sunk deeply uuo the l^t of a 


hunciit and enlightened man, who, in concert with his col- 
league Malesherbes, perceiving the temper of the times, 
wished the king to take the reform into hts own hands, by 
abolishing the corv6es and other feudal exactions, equal- 
izing the direct taxes all over the kingdom, granting hberiy 
of conscience and recalling the Pioteslants, reforming the 
criminal code, compiling a uniform civil code, giving freo- 
dom of trade, rendering the civil power independiuit of all 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, suppressing the greater part of 
the convents, and establishing a new system of public in- 
struction. These were the real wants of France ; if they 
could have been satisfied, the revolution would have become 
unnecessary. But the clergy and the nobility strongly op- 
posed these projects, the parliaments Ihomselvos wore averse 
to changes which would reduce their own importance, 
and tlic old count de Maurepas, who was also one of the 
cabinet, dissuaded the young king from them. Turgot was 
dismissed. Louis however, following his own natural dis- 
position, eff'ected much partial good; he abolislicd the 
corv^es and the practico of torture, granted liberty of 
trade in corn in the interior of the kingdom between ono 
province and another, made many reforms in the adminis- 
tration, established a system of economy and order, and 
gave the first example of it himself in his own houseltold. 
He also granted toleration to the Protestants. But all these 
were little more than palliatives, and did not strike at the 
root of existing evils. The deficiency in the treasury, and 
the debt of ffiur thimsand millions of livres left by Louis X V., 
were the great stumbling-block of Louis’s administration. 
He however went on for some years, during whicli he en- 
gaged in a war against England, which was very popular 
with the French, humbled as they had been in the preceding 
struggle with that power. The object of this war was a sin- 
gular one for an absolute monarchy to embark in ; it was 
in support of the revolted colonies of North America, w'hioh 
had detslared their independence of Great Britain, and it 
has boon since considered by many as a political blundo' ou 
the part of the French monarch. On the 6lh February, 
1776, a treaty of commerce and alliance was signed at Paris 
between the French cabinet and Franklin ana Silas Deane 
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lielralf of tlie Unitc^d Slates, by which the latter were 
acknowledged by France as an independent community. 
In the following May a French tteet under count d’Estaing 
sailed for AtneHoa« in Jdne the first hostilities took 
place at sea» and on the iOth July France deelaierl war 
against Sngldnd, and 4l)^fifi0 men were assembled in Nor- 
mandy Ibr the invasion of England. This plan hpwerer 
was not carried into e®0c1> because the French and Spanish 
Heets, which were to proii^ the landing* were dispersed by 
contrary Wind** In America the French auxiliary troops, 

{ orned to the AmeneanOt were successfiil against the Bng- 
ish. fFiinst^rBi La.] At sea many engagements tock 
place betlfdeti the French and English, both in the Atlantic 
and the Indian seas, without any very decisive advantage 
on eitliSej^ side; but on the 12th April, 1782, the French 
Admital Do Gfmste was completely defeated by Admiral 
Rodney off the island of Dominica, with the loss of five 
ships of the line, and was taken prisoner. In September 
of the same year the attack of the French and Spaniards 
upon Gibraltar failed. [Aii^ow.] In September, 1783, 
peace was concluded at VWsaiUes ; England acknowledged 
the independence of the United States, and gave up to 
France Tobago ai^d the coast of Sonegal. 

Meantime the financial embarrassment of the French go- 
vernment went on increasing. Necker, a Genovese banker, 
wealthy and retired from business, having become minister of 
finance in 177G, made many reforms, effected a now and 
more o<}uitablo assessment of the direct taxes, established 
provincial assemblies of notables, who apportioned the taxes, 
and put an end to the enormous gains of tlm fermiers-giin^- 
raux. [Farmkhs-Gxwkual.] After five years of war his 
* rornpte rendu * showe<l a surplus of ten millions of livres; 
ho had borrowed 530 millions at a less interest than had 
ever been known in times of war ; the discount on exche- 

S uor^bills, which had been sixteen per cent., was re> 
need to eight, and all this without any addition to the 
burthens of the people. 

In November, 1 783, by a court cabal Necker was dis- 
missed, and Calonno, a more pliant and courtly person, was 
substituted. He managed to go on a little longer, involved 
liimselfin a dispute with the parliament of Paris, and at last, 
being unable to proceed any further, he proposed to the king 
to call together an assembly of the notables selected by the 
king fi*om the various provinces, to consult upon the means 
of supplying the deficiency in llie revenue, which Calonnc 
stated to amount to 1 10 millions of livres. This assembly 
mot at Versailles in February, 1787, rejected Culonnc’s pro- 
posal of laying ad<1itioiial taxes upon property (the notables 
themselves were all landed proprietors), and proposed in- 
stead several measures, among others a loan on life annui- 
ties, and the formation of a council of finance, llie king 
adopted their measures, and then dissolved the assembly. A 
paper-war now took place between Necker and Caloune on 
the respective merits of their administrations, and Culonne, 
being detected by the king in a folsohotKl, was dismissed. 
Several successive ministers followed for short periods, but 
they could do nothing to retrieve the ruinous state of 
afiairs, and at last Necker was recalled. He stated to the 
king that the only resource left was to call together the 
states-genoral of the kingdom, which had not been assem- 
bled since 1014. Tlte king convoked them at Versailles in 
May, 1789. These states hod always consisted of the three 
orders, cletgy, nobility, and the third estate, or commons. 
Every order formed a separate house, in which it discussed 
the measures proposed by the government, and derided by a 
majority of votes. By this means any project of law dis- 
pleasing to the two privileged orders was sure not to pass 
those two houses, and was therefore lost. Necker, to ob- 
viate this difilculty, proposed to give to the third estate a 
double vote, so as to balance tlie votes of the other two 
houses. The king, after some hesitation, gave this double 
vote to the third estate, and this was in fhet the beginning 
of the Revolution. It is remarkable that Monsieur, tbe 
king’s brother, afterwards Louis XVIIJ., was one of those 
who supported this orgauio ohango. 

On the fith of May, the three estateii having assembled in 
the common-hall, the king opened the se^ii^n by a temperate 
speech, which was much applauded, after %hk;ii tbe clergy 
and nobility withdrew to their separate rooms m deliberate 
among themselves. The third es^te remained in the com- 
mon-hall, and in the following sittings proposed that the 
three orders should assemble and dclibmate together, which 
the otlter two refiased, Osi die 10th tbs thiid estate elected , 
P, C,, No. 872. 


Bailly for tlictr president } and on th^following day they 
were joined by sevewl deputies of the efergy. On the I7th, 
on tlie motion of the abbG Sidyes, the third estate, joined by 
many of the clergy, constituted thexnselveB as a national 
assembly, and resolved that as soon as that assembly should 
be pror^ued or dissolved, all taxes not sanctioned by it 
should cease to be leg^. The court was alarmed at these 
innovations, and die king announced that he was going to 
hold a royal sittii^. Meantime the doors of tbe hall of the 
assembly were closed, and a guard placed there to prevent 
the deputies from entering. Bailly led them, on the 
20th, to the * Jcu de paume,’ where they swore not to sepa- 
rate until they had framed and enforced a new constitution 
for the kingdom, and tbe redress of existing grievances. 
On the 23rcftbo king convoked tbe three estates in the 
common-hall, and auer qualifying the resolutions of the 
17th preceding as illegal, ordei'ed the estates to leave the 
hall, and withdraw each to their appropriate ohantbor, to de- 
liberate tbei-8 upon certain subjects which ho laid before 
them. After the king’s departure, the third estate, joined 
by part of the clergy, refused to leave the hall, and when 
the grand-mastor of the ceremonies came to enforcH^ the 
king^a order, Mirabeau answered him, that they were there 
to fulfil their duty towards their constituents, and that force 
alone should disporse them. On the 2ath, part of the depuliet} 
of the nobiKty joined the third estate, and the name of 
national assembly was publicly recognised. The events 
that followed rapidly are too numerous and tix) generally 
known to be inserted in this article. The national assembly, 
by the constitution it formed, changed the old French 
monarchy into a representative republic, with a single 
chamber, and an hereditary magistrate, with the name of 
king, whose power however was rendered insignificant and 
nugatory. Tliey suppressed not only the feudal jurisdictions, 
but also the manorial dues and fees; the titles of nobilitv ; 
the tithes, convents, and the corporations of trades ; they 
confiscated the property of the church ; thev abofished tbo 
old division of the kingdom by provinces, anil ordered a new 
oiif* by departments; they changed ent’^eh/ the social rela- 
tions of the country, so that even Mirabeau was startled at 
the rapidity with which they were legislating, and began to 
express ominous doubts of the result. (Durriom, Souv(mr.f 
de Mirabeau.) * It is easy to destroy,' he said, * but wo want 
men able to reconstruct.’ Paine’s pamphlet on the suijposed 

* Rights of Man' was gravely assumed by that assembly as 
the basis of their political theory. Meantime insurrectiuus 
broke out in Paris and in the provinces ; not only the abo- 
minable Bastille was taken and destroyed, J uly, 1 789, hut Iho 
chateaux, or manorial residences of the uobdily, all about 
the country, were attacked and burnt, with many acts of 
atrocity. On the 0th October the palaco of Versailles was 
enteretl by a mob from Paris, the body-guards were murdered, 
the roval family were in great danger, and at last the king con- 
sented to remove to Paris, whither he was escorted by the 
armed populace. On the same day the famous club of the 
.Jacobins began its meetings at Paris. [Jacobins.] TIjo 
emigration 01 the nobles had already begun : seveml membci-s 
of Uie royal fiimily repaired to Germany and Italy, 'i'ho 
yc#1790 was passed amidst alarms and iusurrections in tlio 
interior, and rumours of foreign war, amidst which the 
assembly ^ntimied its labours lor tho new organization of 
France. It passed u law requiring of all the clergy the 
eath of fidelity to tlio new constitution : the pope forbade the 
oath as schismatic, and mauy of the French clergy refuse/l to 
take it, but they were dismissed from their functions and 
I'eplacod by others more docile, who however had not tho 
confidence of the more religious among their llocki^. Thus 
religious schism was added to civil feuds. The king him- 
self was obliged to send away his chaplains. He had by 
this time become weary of being a mere puppet in tho 
hands of the assemhly, which hack despoiled him of almost 
every royal prerogative, even of the right of pardoning ; iho 

* veto,’ or power of suspending for a time the passing of an 
obnoxious law, had also become illusory, for whenever ho 
attempted to exercise it, an insurrection broke out, which, 
by lightening tbe court, obliged the king to submit. 

In June, 1791, Louis, with his consort, his sister, and his 
chiMren, endeavoured to escape fi^om Franixf, but was 
stopp^at Varennes, and brou^t back to Paris. In tho 
fdlowing September the assemly, having completed the 
new constitution fer France, presented it to Louis, who, 
after making some remans on what he conceived to be its 
d^enciest swore to obiserve This act acquired him a 
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few momente’ popularity; and tlie asifombly, having stated from unmerited obloi;[uy and tbn malignity of her onemiea 
that the objeet for which it had met was oompletoa, closed by Madame Campan in h&t * MiSmoires sur la Vlo .privdo do 
iU sittings on the 30ili September* The ossoixibly consisted !Marie Antoinettes^ London* 1823* Louis left one son, styl;^ 
of 1U8 membcriii, of whom 272 were bsiTistors and solicit Louis XVll, and one daugliter* who mairiod her coUisiti 
tors* 80 were judges and other magistrates, 208 belonged to the duke of Angoul6mo. 

the parochial clorgy, 241 were gentlemen of noble birth, 48 {Noitmlle CmiiimQtion (fe Chrom^iqm dff 

amhbisliops and bishops, 35 abbots and canons, 176 mer- V^utoire db PiniinGe par le PrSsido»rH^nauJt, ,vols. % a-nd 
chants and landed proprietors, and the rest physicians and vL Paris, 1822.) 

men of other professions. If that assembly committed 1X)U1S XVIL, due de Nkmpudie, secohd sdn of 
errors, they wore errors of judgment, for the majority were Louis XVL, sty W Pauphiii after his older brbitherVdbttth 
certainly sincere in wishing to maintain the kingly olfiee, in 1789, remained in prison In the Tentple after the daolh 
which ^they thought compatible with democratic institu<» of his parents, and there he died of disease in eon^ueuco 
tions. Through a mistaken delicacy however they com- of ill treatment and privation, on' toe 8th of ^unp, 1795. 
mitted a very serious blunder before they parted; for they Ho was tlum fen years of dge* Hn had been styled 
resolved that no member of that assembly should be eligible Louis XVII. by tho royalists after his father’s doath> . 
to the next assembly of the representatives of the natiou, LOUIS XVIITh Stanislas Xavier, count of Provence, bom 
which became known by the name of the legislative assem- in 1755, was also styled ‘ Monsieur ’ doling the life of bis 
bly, and which was composed of much worse materials, brother Louis XVL^ who, iust befere hi», death, wrote to him, 
Tiie majority in the legislative assembly were men hostile appointing him regent of France, Aj^ the death of his 
to the monarchical principle altogether; they were divided nepliow, Louis XVII., in 1795, he assumed ib« tillo of king 
between Gironrlins and Jacobins. [Girondins.] They of France and of Navarro, although Im Tm Uton an exile, 
t»egan by sequestrating the property of the emigrants ; they and he was acknowledged as king by the Koymist emigrants, 
issued intolerant decre<» against the priests who would not who composed a small court around his person. He ,had 
swear to the constitution, and by these mo4xns obliged tbena shown his liberal disposition in favour df mtiozial reforms 
to run away from Franco; they treated the king with in France in the first period of the RsfVolulion, but the vio- 
marked disrespect, dismissed his guards, provoked the war lence of tho Jacobins obliged him to emigrate in 1791. Ho 
against Austria and Prussia, encouraged republican mani- lived for some time at Verona, in the Venetian territorioa, 
fostations in various parts of tho country, and even in the which ho was obliged to quit when Bonaparte invaded Italy 
army, established cxtraoi-dinary courts to judge the emi- in 1796. Ho resided successively in various parts of Ger- 
grants and other people disaffected to the new order of many, and at last settled at Warsaw, but in 1 803 removed 
things (the word ‘iuciviswno * was invented to designate this to Mittau in Courland, uiMcr the protection of Russia. By 
new off< 5 nce), and issued un enormous quantity of paper tho peace of Tilsit, 1807, bo was obliged to leave tho 
money, which quickly becoming depreciated, added to the Continent, and he repaired to England, w'licrc he fi.xed his 
general uiiseiy. [Assiovats.] residence at Hartwell in Buckinghamshire till 1814, when 

The king endeavoured, by the use of his * veto,’ 1o check events in France opened the way for his return to the throno 
this headlong career. An insnTreeti»>u ui June, 1792, was of his ancestors. Ho landed at Calais in April of that 
tlio consequence; the jialace of the Tuilcries was assailed year, and proceeded hi St. Ouen, from whepcc*ho issued a 
and onferod by the mob, which treated the royal family with proclamation acknowledging himself as a constitutional, ami 
the greatest insolence, threatened their lives, and obliged not an absolute king ; promising tho speedy publiealion of 
the king to put on a rod cap and show himself at the win- a charter, a total oblivion of all tho past, and guaranteeing 
dow to tho crowds below, A second instirrwtion, better all the possessors of what was called national property. Oa 
organised, with the avowed object of abolishing tlio kingly* the 4lhof June he laid before both tlie senate and legislalivc 
ofticjc, was supported by u party in the legislative assembly, body a charter which bo hod drawn up with the aB,sistanc 0 
The mob again attaoked the Tuilerics on llio 10th of August, of his ministers, and which w^as unanimously accepted, and 
and after a desperate defence by tho Swiss guards, entered became the fundamental law of the kingdom, and such it re- 
it and massacred all tho inmates. Tho king and royal family mains to this day, with a few alterations introduced in 1830. 
had time to escape and take refuge in the hall of the iegisla- Louis was sincere in his professions, but ho was suirouiidod 

live assembly. Tho assonddy deposed llie king, sent liini and by disappointed emigrants and old royalists, whose inipru- 
Ins family pri?t>norH to the Temple, proclaimed a republic, and dence injured him in the public opinion ; whilst on the other 
convoked a national conveniioij to i X(?r(’iSG the sovereignty side he had against him tho Boniipartists, a formidable body, 
in the name of the people. In Septonilici* tho massacres of including the greater part of the army. A conspiracy was 
the political prisoners began ; the cry of ‘aristocrat’ became halchod against Louis, Bonaparte returned from Elba, and 
a sentence of death against any obnoxious person. On the Louis, forsaken by all, retired to Ghent. [Bonaparte, 
21st September the national convention opened its session. Napoleon.] Tho battle of Waterloo, .June, 1816, opened 
and shortly after prepared to bring the king to trial. The again to Ivouia the way to Paris; but this timii ho appeam<l 
])rin(:ipal lieads of accusation were, his attempt to dissolve as an insulted and betrayed monarch, llioso officers who, 
tho fttates-goneral in 1789, his escape to Varennes, and in spite of their oaths to Louis, had barefacedly favoured 
other acts previous to his accepting the constitution of UOl, Bonaparte’s usurpation, were tried and found gttiUy of 
Since his acceptance of it there was no clinrge that coiiR be treason : some were shot, and others exiled. The now 
Kuhstantialcd against him, exco|>t the exercise of the prero- Chamber of Uopntieg, which was elected under the excito- 
gai i VOS given to him by the constitution, such dr the ‘ veto,* mont of this second restoration, proved ulfjra-royali.si in 
and changing his ministers. Tlie rest were rooro Insinuations principle, ami wont further than the sovereign. They 
and surmises of* having bribed deputies, corresponded with banisbod all those who had voted in tho convenliort for the 
tho hostile pow4-rs, &c. The trial was opened in December, death of Louis XVL, as well as those who had accepteil 
I'hc Girondins and tho Jacobins unitoci against Louis, and office under Napoleon after his return from Elba. Mqan- 
3(8 was found gudiy of ‘ treason and conspiring against the time sanguinary reactions took place in vmdoiis parta of 
nation.* The sonlciice was pronounced on the 16th Junu- France, especially in tlie south, wiiero the old animosity of 
ary, 1793. Of 721 members present who voted in the eon- the CalhoJics against the Protestants was revived by po- 
vontion, 306 voted fur death unoonditionally, 288 voted fi>r lilical feuds. At last Louis himself saw the danger to 
nnpriftonment and banishment, and voted for death, which the violence of his pretended friends exposed him, 

but with 0 I'aspite, hoping lliepeby Ip safe his life. The and ho dissolved the oh amber, which was stylprl * La 
majority w.nth sent Louis to the scaffbld was only five. Chambre Introuvable.* In the now elections the moderate 
On the 21st January, 1793, Louis XVI. was taken in a consriiutiODal party regained tho ascendancy, and tjie king, 
coach to tbc Place Louis XY., where tho fimillotine was in 1818, appointed a liberal ministry, at the head ofwhicli 
fixed. JTo apin-ared silent and resigned, and eugmssed by was Count Decazes. But the assassin alien his nephew 
reliu;iou» tliou^hia. Having asccntled the Hpaifold, he at- Duke of Berry, by a fiinatical republican^ iu February, 
tempted to address the people, but Befruyer, the com- ^ f82U» again alarmed the cxiurt, ahd restored the Inffuanco 
mandor of tho national guards, ordered the lo beat, of the iritra-royalists. Decazes was dismissed, and Villdle 

Louis tlwn gave up the atfempt, took off um eflt and cravat, , vfes,|)la(M at the head of the ministry. The law of eleotfon 
and laid lus hvad o]pi the block, lie was Beataded at ten j Was altcrt^, the newsp^^rs were placed under a oensorship, 
o’clock in Che morning. His consort Marie Anioin^tCo was and oilier measures of a retrograde nature were adopted, 
tried, condemned, and behi^dcd in thq following Ootober. No open violation of the eonstituUon however was committed. 
The ebaraoter of that unfortunate princess has been treseued In 1823 LouiSp in conee^i vritli the Northern powerii sen^ 
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an ann}i; into Spain naphe^^ ilia 4iia;e t>i Angou* 

l^ma. tii roscne Ferdinand ftom fiia atate of thraldom. 
[FicttlimANn VILI Tlie exp6dlt|pri wda succesaful; it 
reaiorod Perilinana to the plenitude of his power; but it 
did not aucceed in restoring to miain order and good go- 
voiDiroetii In September, 18^4, Louis XVIIl. died, haymg 
been a long time ill nnd unable to Walk: he retained to 
the last his mOntal faoulliea and his self- pussession. He 
left no issue, and was aiibcet^ed by his brotlier Cliarle^ X. 
Lun^ had a eultiyated mind, considerable abilities, and a 
pleasing address: his ideas were enlightened and liberul,and 
Hi ordinary and settled times lie would have proved an ex- 
celleiit constitutioTial king; as it he managed to steer 
tulembl^ woll between extreme oppdsito parties, and in' a 
uiustcmical period. He published, iii 1823, the account 
of his einigrationi ‘ Relation d'un Voyage de Paris d Bru- 
xelles et C^oblenz/ which is curious. (See also Memdr^s 
de Lome XVILL^ par le Due D* an assumed title, Paris, 
1832. 

LOUIS, or LOXjIS P’OR, a gold coin in the old system 
of France, drat struch tinder Louis Xlll., in 164 L Kelly 
says,/ the Louis d’oni coined before 1726, which passed then 
for 20 livres, were opined at the rate of 36^ per .French 
iniirk of gold, 22 carats line; the remedy in the weight was 
14 grains per mark, and the remedy in the alloy one-fourth 
of a carat. Those ceased to be a legal coin in France us far 
back as 1 726 ; but they still continued to circulate through 
niany parts of Germany and Switzerland, whei‘e they had a 
llxeu value, and weru known by the name of **tho old Louis 
d'ors Ihoy arc meniioued under that name in all the edi- 
tions of Kruse, Ricard. and in other books on exchange 
printed before 1/80.’ ‘From the year 1726 till 1785 Louis 
d’ors were coined at the rate of 30 to the mark of gold 22 
ciirats fine, and with a remedy of 15 grains in the weight, 
tuid of a carat in the alloy ; thus at least pieces 

were coined from a mark 21|$ carats line. These ceased to 
he curreut in France in 1 786.* ‘ lu IloUuiul, Germany, Stc., 
they were culled new Louis d’ors,” to distinguish them 
from those last ruentioued.* *Iii 1785 and 1786 all the gold 
coins in Franc<.» >vero ordered to he brought to the mint to 
he melted down ; and a new coinage thou took place at the 
rale of 32 Louis d'ors to the mark, of the same degree of 
fineness, with the same allowances for remedy as above ; 
thus at least pieces were coined from a mark of gold 
2U{| carats fine. Tho intrinsic value of this new Louis d'or 
( alio wauco being made fur the remedy) was ) sterling; 

and 1/* slin ling = 25 livres 10 sousTournois in gold,* Louis 
d’ors were considered as a current iu most parts of the 
Conlinont ; though in England iIkjv were ifold only as mer- 
chandise, where at different periods, acemding to the de- 
mand, their price iluotuated ji'om 18«. C(f. to 2l.v. sterling. 
Upon the return of the Bourhoii fkmily, the twenty-franc 
pieces struck by Louis XVIIL, in imitation of the Napo- 
leons, received tho name of Louis, or Louis d’or ; a desig- 
nuiion which is likewiso given occu^ionully to the same coin 
struck by Kin^ Louts Philippe, but which arc more ordi- 
narily called twenty-fntne pieces- 

Tho old Ecus, coined before 1726> wore called Louis- 
BLi^Ncs, and Loins i>*Arg£NT. 

(Furcti6ro, Diet, Univenelic; Kelly’s Unwersal Cambist 
edit. 1811, vol. i., pp. HG, 147; ii., 202.) 

LOUIS, ST. [Missoutti.] 

lX)UrSBOURG. [Capk BuktonJ 

LOUiSIADB ISLANDS is tho namo of an oxtensivc 
group of islands situated iu the Pacific, south-east of the 
groat Uland of Papua, or New Guinea, between 8® and i 2'“ 
S. lat. aud 1 50“ and 1 55® E. long. It is generally supposed 
that this group was discovqved by Bongainvillo in 1 768, but 
it is more probable that Torres found these islands in 1600, 
after liaviug traversed the strait between Australia and 
New Guinea, which still bears his namq. 

Few islands of the Paoifie have been loss visited by 
Kuvopoan vessels thah lS[ow Guinea and, louiaiade, and 
our ipformatioii respoc^tPK , them is accordingly exlromely 
scanly. Wo do not everi Jtnow tlw nuWihpf ^ the islands 
which belong to the last-mentioned .grohp, hut it is certain 
that they are very numerous, tlmy neeSpy a sjmee of 
more than 300 miles from north-west to spWb-eaHt, but 
none of them appear to be larpe. So ftr a$ (& inugh con- 
jecture may be formed, there is not one tliat exceeds forty 
miles in length.; . Sootn of ihont riim ln a ^nsuWnhle ele- 
vation ; they goiiorcillyiapmmr to be Vejy feWile* The iniia- 
bitttiits belong to'the of tho vranike raptms, and tiro 


veljf averse to any intercourse with fotjeign vessels which 
visit the dangerous sea that washes the soulheru coast of 
these islands. It is supposed that they are cannibals. The 
inhabitants make large pirogues, or canoes, and use shields 
as a defensive armour. 

(Bougainville, Fot/a^(e round the Wmidi D’Entrccas- 
, teaiix, ramd the World,) 

LOUISIANA, the most south-western of tho United 
States of North America, comprehends the counirios on 
both sides of the Mississippi between 28“ 56' and 33“ 
N. lab, and 8S® 50' and 94“ 30' W. long. Tho Gulf of 
Mexico washes its shores oiy the south for abolTt 4ou 
miles. The iSahino river separates it oh the west from 
the Mexican province of Texas. This river constitutes llie 
vyestem bpundary-liuo for 200 miles; the remainder Of tho 
line, about 69 miles, runs along the meridian of 94“ 30' to 
33“ N. lat. On the nortli the parallel of 33“ N. Jat. con- 
stitutes tho boundary-line between Ltiuisiana and Arkansas 
for 172 miles. Between 33“ and 31“ N. lat. the Mis- 
sissippi separates J..ouisiana iVom the state of ilississippi, 
the course of the river between these parallels being 235 
miles. Tho remainder of the boundary between these 
states lies along 3 L“ N. lat., between the Mi.ssissippi and 
Pearl rivers, and then along the hwt-inentioned river to iU 
mouth j the former distance is 106 and tho latter 60 miles. 
The area of Louisiana is calculated at 48,220 square miles, 
or only about 2000 miles less than that of England. 

Surface and SoiL — Louisiana presents a groat variety of 
surface, though it is iv plain country, and only in a very 
few places rises into hills of modevute elevation. But tho 
plains are on dilTereiit levels, a circumstance which causes a 
great variety iu soil, climate, aud agriculture, and gives to 
thedillorent regions entirely diflerent features. 

The delta of tho Mississippi extends along the shores of 
tho Gulf of Mexico from Atchafalaya Bay on the west 
(91“ 40' W. lon|^) to the Pass do Marianne (89“ J5' W. 
long.) and Lake Borgno on the east, and comprehends a 
cuast-lino of above 250 miles. From Lake Borgne its 
boundary runs tvestwurd through the lakes Ponk'hartrain 
and Mauropas, and then along the Amite and Iberville to 
tho place whore the last-mentioned river, or rather cluuinel, 
leaves the Mississippi. It then follows the course of tho 
Mississippi to the great bend above thi? moulli of the Ho- 
mochitto river, about 31“ 15' N. lat. Heuco it crosses Uie 
Mississippi westw'iird, aud continues along the course of 
Red River to ihe neighbourhood of the rauids. At this 
place begins tho western Iwundary of tho delta, which fol- 
lows the course of the Bayou Bmuf up to its union wiili 
Bayou Crocodile. Farther south the nver Techo up to its 
intiux inlt> the Atchafalaya branch of the Mississiiipi may 
be considered as the hounJary-lino, and aficrwards the 
Atchafalaya to its moutli in Atchafalaya Bay. Tho whole 
country contained by these boundary-lines, and couipie- ^ 
bending about one-fourth of tho .state, or more than 10,009 
square miles, is for six months of the year either covered 
with water or a swamp, Tlie swamps extend along the sea, 
and arc called tho marshes ; the inundated region lies imrtli 
und^est of the marshes. 

I’he marshes are nearly on a level with the sea at high 
tide. Tlieyipro destilule of trees and shrubs, but covered 
with grass, which however is quite useless, as the swamps 
can only be traversed in boats by following tho numerous 
w^iitcrcourscs which iutersecl them. Between the mouth of 
the Atchafalaya and La Fourcho branches of tho Missis- 
sippi tlie marshes extend only about twenty miles inland, 
ana terminate on the southern border of the elevated tract 
called Torre Bonne, tho only part of the delta which ex- 
hibits any considerable extent of surface not subject to in- 
undation; the larger portion of tho Teno Bonuo is a 
prairie. Between La Fourclie Bayou and the Mississippi 
tho m^urshes extend much farther julancl to tho shores of 
Quaeba or Baralaria, aud tho groat bend of the Mississippi 
south-east of New Orleans. East of the Mississippi only a 
small IracUsouth of Lake Bf)rgn(j is not marshy; but along 
J^ako Pontchartrain tho marsh (loos nut occupy much moio 
thaii the peninsula wliich separates Lake Borgiu; from 
Lake Pontchartrain. The cultivated part of this marshy 
region is confined to the very nairow banks of the wator- 
c^raes, and even there scttldmonts are only formed on the 
noilhern borders e( the moishcs* oh account of the great 
uulwaltbincssof thisregiifiji. , ^ 

The inimdaiod regUut eotupreheads more than Iwb-ilnms 
of ilm della, It may be divided futo two portions, tho 
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deeply inundated, and the lees deeply inundated traet All 
tliat part of the delta which is west of the Mississippi and of 
the Bayou la Fourche, with the exception of a tract west of 
Baton Rouge, is deeply inundated &om February to August, 
during which period it forms an immense lake. Not even 
the banks of the Atchafalaya are free from inundation. 

common depth of the water is six feet, but in many 
parts, especially where the Red River joins the Mississippi, 
It is much more^ Daring the remuinder of tlie year it is 
dry and tlie soil firm. The whole region is covered with 
high and valuable fores t«1rebs, but no settlements have been 
funned in this country. It may be compared with the im- 
mense inundated plains on the southern banks of the Ama- 
2on river. 

Tho country east of the Mississippi and of the Ba^U la 
Fourcho^ us well as the tract of higher ground west of Baton 
Rouge, is only inundated to the (lepth of throe or four feet, 
and the inundation ceases a month or six weeks sooner. The 
banks of the rivers also ore several feet higher than in the 
(‘ountry farther back, so that they arc at most only slightly 
inundated. The greatest part of this country is indeed 
covered with trees, but there arc also tracts without wood. As 
tho more elevated banks of the rivers extend in width fl*om 
a quarter of a mile to a mile, numerous settlements have 
been formed on them. The most valuable are those along 
the Bayou la Fourche and the Mississippi Proper. Dn the 
former they begin about twenty miles from the sea, and on 
the latter at Fort Bt. Philip, about SO miles from the mouth 
of the river. To protect the cultivated ground from the 
annual inundation a bank of earth, called fevee, has been 
formed on each side of the Mississippi II begins at Fort 
St. Philip (29® 25' N. lat.), and extends to the higher 
grounds of Baton Rouge (30® 3U'), a distance of 1.30 miles. 
In Bomo places above New Orleans this embankment is 
fifteen feet high and thirty wide at the base, but generally 
it does not exceed twelve feet at the hose and five in 
height. " 

If wc compare the della of the Mississippi with that of 
the Ganges, the marshes correspond to the Sunderbunds, 
except that they are not covered with trees. The inundated 
portion of the American delta has however this disadvan- 
tage, that its waters do not run off in a straight course, but 
are deflected by tho high grounds along tho prairies of 
Opelousas and Atiakapas, and farther on by the high land 
of the Ten*e Bonne. This circumstance retards their efHux, 
which is still farther retarded by the extremely small slope 
of the inundated tract. The tide of the Mexican Gulf, though 
it does not rise above three feet, unless it is imf^dled by 
southerly winds, ascends the Atchafalaya to the influx of 
the Courtablcau, a distance of more than 100 miles. Thus 
the water becomes nearly stagnant in the greater part of 
the inundated country, and produces many dangerous dis- 
eases. This circumstance, added to the difference of climate, 
renders it very doubtful if the delta of the Mississippi ever 
can acquire a poj^lation and a degree of cultivation 
proachmg that of Bengal. 

The country west of the delta to the Sabine river is like- 
wise bordered by a brood belt of marshes along the sea. 
They extend hardly ten miles inland along Cote Blanche 
Bay and Vermillion Bay, but from 20 to 30 miles inland 
west of Vermillion Bay. These marshes howdver are not 
miite destitute of trees: several clumps of Uve oak occur in 
them, especially on both sides of Mermentou river. North 
of t.'.c marshes tho ttouqtry rises considerably, and extends 
in open prairies, which are generally destitute of trees, but 
covered with grass. The prairies are traversed by numerous 
rivers, whose harrow bottoms are overgrown with trees, and 
contain fertile tracts. A few settlements have been made 
on these bottoms, but tho prairies themselves are almost en- 
tirely inhabited by the ti'thes of tho Attakapas at^ Ope- 
lousas, the Bayou Quarto Terlue constituting thehamnd^ 
^twoen tbese^tribes. The phiitie of tlie Attakapaaextentu 
in anorrov* strip south-eastward between the marshes along 
y Cl million and CJote Blanche Bay and the river Tecbe. The 
banks ol the last-mentioned river form the 
dary of the inundated country, but they ate above the line 
of the inundation, and contain many richr cultivated traets. 
To the west and north-woat of the pvames of Opelousas 
lies an extensive wooded region, whioh on the Sabim ex*, 
tends to 30® 10', and terminates not far fi^sa die taklmbes. 
it occupi^ the couniry about the northern bWaftMi.cburiiey 
pif the Calcasiu river, and approaches the inundated country 
ef the delta on- the Bayou Iteuf, a branch on i^ ’ 


Mean. The whole of thi$ extensive tract is covered whb 
pinoi-fbrests, and the soil is of very indifferent quality. It is 
an undulating plain, except at the most north<-western angle 
of Louisiana, between the upper course ^of the Babino river 
and the Bed river, where it rises into h^h hitis* 

«Red River he epnsidej:^ as ^ boundary of this 
wooded Mion. Where it eniem 
oovered with pinortrees approach Ui^lhe msrgia of iho river 
on both aides, but about 60 milei lower down a rinUaf kable 
depression of the sur%e extends from norihruorth^west to 
south-south-east, and is about . 60 tuUes long with a mean 
width of oight miles. It tsu minates at Grand JSkkh 4 ndles 
above Nat3iitoches, On entering this }ow trai^ the viveir 
divides into numerous branches, preseiilina a intricate 
mase of islands, inlets, cliaunels, and lakes, of every size 
ih>m one ter thirty miles in length. Lal^ Bistineau is 40 
miles long and from one to tliree wide, ktul Lake Bodcau 
30 miles long ond from one to ten. wide. The whole of this 
low region is inundated from one to ^twenty feet during tho 
months of February, March* and Ai^l, but in summer tho 
lakes and low grounds are nearly dry, in October and 
November they become meadows covered with a carpot of 
green and succulent horb^e. There arb yet no (rnttlemiciits 
mthis country, though it seems, bettor adapted to them 
than the lower part of the delta. BeloW Grand Ecor the 
inundation of Red River appears not to extend beyond its 
bottom, which is rather wide, and the higher grounds which 
skirt it as far as the rapids near Alexandria nave rather a 
fertile soil : numerous settlements have been formed below 
Natchitoches. 

Tlio country extending from Red River on the west to 
the Mississippi river on the east consists mostly of elovated 
woodland, c‘Sj)ecially that portion which lies west of tho 
Washita or Ouachita river. In this region, cast of Lake 
Bistincau, is the highest land of Louisiaua. It consists of 
numerous hills rising fitim 100 to 206 feet ahoVe their base 
they are covered with trees, chiefly pine and^ oak, thinly in- 
terspersed with a.sh, hickory, and di^-wood, and produce a 
luxuriant herbage in summer and spring. Farther east these 
hills sink into a plain, which extends to tho Washita and 
river Boouf, a confluent of tho former. This plain is nearly 
a level, has a sandy soil, and is mostly covered with pine- 
forest ; but the river bottoms are wide, and have a fertile 
soil. The settlements are still few, and do not extend he- 
youd tho bottoms. Where however the rivers Washita and 
Bosuf approach one another, an extensive tract of fertile 
land occurs, on which the settlements increase rapidly. 
The country on both sides of the Black River, which is 
formed by the junction of tho river Bumf with tho Washita, 
resembles in every respect the less inundated part of the 
delta. But between the river Bceuf and the Mississippi, 
and especially along the banks ofthe latter, is alow tract tra- 
versed by the river Tensas, a confluent of Black River, 
which is likewise inundated by the water which issues ffom 
the Mississippi in the first half of the year. Narrow strips 
along the river become quite dry in the second half of the 
ycui‘, but the greater part of this tract is a swamp, which 
produces fine timber-trees, especially cypress. From these 
forests New Orleans is supplied with lumber and fuel. 

Along tho east bank of the Mississippi extends an elevated 
country, broken by numerous streams. Its projections, worn 
away by the action of the river, are known by the t^ame of 
Biu&, They rise more than 100 feet above the gUuvial 
plains near the Mississippi. Tliese hills continue eastf^ard 
for lb or 20 miles from the banks, and lie setaUered about 
in wild confusion. They are overgrown by mingled forests 
of oak, sweet gum, popUir, tulip*tree, liickory, and seme 
pine, and have an almost uniformly productive s0it. By 
degrees the bills disappear, and ore followed 1^ a plain 
which is considerably elevated above the delta. This plain 
bos a satidy sterile soil, and is entirely overgrown by pitch- 
pine. On the south it does not extend to the lakes of Mau- 
repas and Pontchartrain, hut begins imperceptibly to lower, 
at a distance of about ten miles, until it autanees to the 
river AmHO'fnd t^lakei^ whore it terminates in nirrow 
sVfiuntHb^hieli lihe the banks ofthe river and kkes. On 
nf tlie more elevated plain the number of 
is greater than in any other part of Loiii^iana 
^|^uai)i^tent. The soil, though light, is well adapts to 
rise oultivatton of cotton, and the extensive pino*fer6ats 
Ipjiwuee abundance of pitch and tar. 

Jiioera and liCiaMwi onters Louititna ai 

itt tmt oorth-owttem ^ N. Iftt, but rttoeim no 
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noGiiiBSion of water from the right until it ha$ attained 31*^ 
N. lat» where it h ioihed by the untol waters of Red and 
BlaeK rivera, whicn together probably drain a tract of 
100.000 square miles* and bring dbwn an immense body of 
water during the spring months. A mile and a half below 
the mouth of Red Riv^ the Htuissipni seiids off its diat 
great branchy the AteM^ya. whieb, flowing in a southern 
and south-eastern dirOotten* traverses the lowest part of the 
deltO^ enters the soulh-eiustern part of lake Chefioiaches, 
and issuing fl^m it* passes through the marshes into Ateha- 
AlayaBay. [A^rcHAFAtATA.] lake Cbetimaches* or Grand 
lake, is ab^t 40 miles long and from two to five wide; 
at Hs southern extremity it is 40 Ibet deep. It is connected 
with the AlcliaAtlaya by several natural channels* which 
traverse the intervening country* and divide it into many 
iblands, making a kind of net-work. 

From the Atchaf^ya the Mississippi flows in a general 
south-easteni direction* but with many great bends. About 
30'’ 20^ N. lat the river sends off the second great branch* 
the Iberville* which runs eastward* and joins the Amite 
river. The united stream* preserving the latter name* falls 
into Lake Maurepfia, a circular sheet of water about 8 miles 
in diameter. This lake is united to the lake of Pontchar- 
train by the Pass of Manchac* Lake Pontchartrain is in the 
form of an ellipse 20 miles bv 32, and from 18 to 20 feet 
deep. This lake is connected with Lake Borne by two 
channels, of which the southern is called Chef Menteur* and 
the northern the Rtgofets. Lake Borgne* though denomi- 
nated a lake* is really a bay of the Gulf of Mexico* and con- 
nected with it by the Pass de Marianne. The Iberville river* 
before its union with the Amite* has but three feet water* 
and that only during three months of iho highest ovorflow. 
A few miles below the elllux of the Iberville, the Missis- 
sippi sends off another branch to the west, the Plaquemines* 
wliich is only six miles long* and joins the Atchafulaya. 
Though it has only water during the high Hood, it is im- 
portant for the internal navigation. Farther down occurs 
tho last great oiHux of the Mi^issippi, the La Fourcho (the 
Fork). It leaves tho principal river at Donaldson ville* and 
Hows in a south-eastern direction for 90 miles ; it has 9 feet 
water on its bar, and admits vessels drawing 4 or 5 feet to 
within 30 miles of its efflux ; but the upper part of its 
course is very shallow from Septombor to March. From 
the efliax of the La Fourche the Mississippi Hows oast to 
the town of Now Orleans, and thence to tho sea in a south- 
eastern direction. Shortly before it reaches the Gulf of 
Mexico it divides into six branches* called the West, South- 
west, South* East, North-east;* and L’Outre Pass. Tho most 
frequented is iho East Pass, with 12 feet water at ordinary 
tides ; the South-west Puss is nearly os deep as the East 
Pass. The oilier passes have from 5 to 8 feet w’ater, but 
th^y are rarely frequented. The depth of the water increases 
rapidly in the channels, so that it is upwards of 30 feet 
within a mile flrom the bars* and still gi'oater Airther upwards. 
For Ihithor particulars see Mississippi. In the inundated 
tract there is a great number of lakes of difforetit sizes. 
Tho largest is lake Quaeha or Barataria* south-south-west 
of New Orleans* which is 22 miles long and six wide. As 
those lakes are united, either with one another or with the 
chief branches of the Mississippi, idmo of them facilitate 
the internal navigation* especiwy Lake Palourde and Lake 
Verrot* which are united with one another and with the 


34 miles*. expands near i«a mouth likewise into a large but 
sbaltew lake, and has also only three Atet water on its bar* 
Its coume is upwards of 200 miles. The Mermentou* which 
flows to the east of tho Calcasiu* is properly only the chan- 
nel by which Lake Mermentou Mdisoh^ges its watom 
into the Gulf of Mexico. This lake is of considerable ex- 
tend an^ receives most of the waters which originate on ibo 
prairies of Opelousas, but the different streams unite before 
they enter tne marshes in one river* which receives the 
name of Mermentou, and soon afterwards falls into tho 
lake. It is not better adapti^ for navigation than the 
Sabine and Gdteasiu. Sixty miles east of the mouth of tho 
Mermentou are two large bays* Vermillion Bay and Colo 
Blanche Bay* which arc united by several passes with the 
Golf of Mexico. Tlio hays have twelve foet of water* but 
tho passes only iivo or six feet. Vermillion Bay receives 
the river of the same name, which rises on the prairies of 
Opelousas* 30** 30' N. lat.* and runs in a general southern 
course about 80 miles. It is navigable for vessels of flve 
feet ^aught to a considerable distance. 

Chmofo,— ‘The opinion of Volney* that the countries 
along the Mississippi have a much milder climate than 
those along the Atmutic* is now known to be incorrect. On 
tlie contrary* it has besen proved by many observations that 
the mean temperature of tlie latter* under the same parallel* 
is from two to three degrees higher than that of places west 
of the Appalachian Mountains. It is found that the seasons 
are milder at Charleston, South Carolina, 32° 42' N. lat* 
than at New Orleans, in 30® N. lat. A considerable dif- 
ference is ob8er\'ed between tho climate of tho low and 
high lands of Louisiana. In the low lands it seldom snows, 
and frost is not frequent* but in iho winter of 1814 the 
ponds and lagoons near New Orleans were frozen so as to 
admit half-grown boys to skate or play on the ice. (Darby.) 
This extreme cold however is a rare occurrence* the ther- 
momoter commonly not sinking to the freezing-point. In 
summer the heat is groat* and. lasts from the beginning 
of July to the close or SepI ember ; tho thermometer then 
ranges between 70® and 85®, and sometimes rises to 90° 
and oven OG'’. At this time the inundation ceases* and 
the decomposition of animal and vegetabio matter infects 
the air, and produces dangerous diseases, especially fevers. 
The mean tomyieratare of tho year at Now Orleans, ac- 
cording to Darby, docs not exceed 63®, or about 13’ alnive 
that of London* which is 21 degrees nearer the pole. On 
the higher grounds* especially on the open prairies of 
Opelousas* the cUmato is much more sovorc. In SO® 30^ 
N. lat. the snow has fallen to a depth of 1 1 inches, and 
remained for several days on tho ground. It seems that 
Irost occurs there every winter, and even sometimes in 
April and September* so that at Natchitoches it does great 
injury to the cotton and tender plan Is. In July there arc 
heavy rains and thunder, and in August sometimes hurri- 
canes blow from the south, which cause great damage by 
forcing the water of the Mississippi into the adjacent Icvi;! 
country. In winter the north-western gales* which «ro 
very cold, produce great and sadden changes in the tempera- 
ture. 

/Vocf«c/to»s.— The species of grain chiefly cultivated for 
food are rice and Indian com. The rice forms an article 
of exporf. Wheat, rye, barley, and oats are more culti- 
vated towards tho north than in the southern districts, 


Atchafalaya and La Fourche, branches of the Mississippi. 

Red River, which rises in the Rocky Mountains, traverses 
Louisiana with a general south-east course of 200 miles, 
but by tho wimlings of the river of above 300 miles. The 
navigation is interrupted only by tho rapids in3l®20'N.lat., 
where two ledges of rocks extend across the channel about 
three-quarters of a mile from each other; but when the 
tho water is high tho rocks form no obstruction to tho pass- 
ing of boats. In tho low country above Natchitoches, 
where the river divides into many branches, tho navigation 
is intrioato and troublesomA 

Tho other rivers of Louisiana are unimportant as channels 
of navigation. Tho Sabine, which divides tlio country firom 
Texas* rises in the last-moutioned country. Its g^eral 
course is nearly south* with an cllipiliml curve to the east : 
it flows upwards of 300 miles. Befoxo it enters the sea it 
flows into a shallow lake 30 miles in length* and from three 
to five wide. In ordinary tides there is hot above three feet 
water on its bar. East of tbe Sabine is tho Calcasiu* whidi 
rises in tho angle btN^ii the Red Riv4raikd Sabine, flows 
parallel to iheTasMentioned river kt a distanee of about j 


but nowhere to any great extent. 

Sugar succeeds very well south of 31®; farther north its 
cultivation is less advantageous and more expensive, as the 
plants arc destroyed by mo cold, and must annually be 
replaced. Cotton, which is the staple article, succeeds 
everywhere, and is of excellent quality. Good tobacco is 
raised in different places* but its cultivation is on the 
decrease. Tlie mulberry-tree is indigenous. The cultiva- 
tion of indigo* which was formerly carried on to some extent, 
has generally given way to that of cotton. ^ Vegetables are 
not extensively cultivated* with the exception of the sweet 
potatoe. The orange-tree and the purple fig do not sue- 
ce^ forther than 30® N. lat. The pomegranate-tree* tlie 
peach* and vino, succeed wherever they ore cultivated, but 
the apple only in the northern districts. 

By far the greatest imt of the surfoce of Louisiana is 
covered with torosts. pine-tree, which is most abun- 
dant, covers the northern Uad western sandy districts, and 
is extensively utibd in the manufacture of tar and piub. 
On the declivities by ^teh the prairies or wooded regions 
) descend to the ifluiidated gmunds* tlie forests mostly com- 
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sist of oak, sweet-gum, poplar, tulip4foe> And liiiskory. of 
various species; the Hame freeti occ^r on the broken 
<‘auttti 7 oast of the Mississippi: tlte cbhicapin gtowa on 
tt|b boilers of tlio inundated lands, 
immense herds of cattle are raised on the natural mea- 
dows of Opelousas and Atldkapas, as likewise horses and 
in hies. Tho bisoti or bUffA-lp is itt present only tpet w^ith 

towards thenortUoriiand w‘estcrn border, espoemUy between 
the Sabine and Ked Rivor, where also wild horses are 
found. Dear is only plontiM in the prairies of Oiielousas 
and in the pine-forosts. Bears, l)nxes, tho American 

I junlber, and beavers are rare, hut wolves ore numerous, 
^oeuats infest tho prairias and numerous serpents the 
■woods and lowlands. The alligator occurs in all the rivers, 
but is must numerous in the bays and lakes of stagnant 
water; it is not dangerous, cxoepl. when attacked or 
ivoiinded. The Mississippi and its branches abound in 
tish. The foreils swarm with birds, among whUih are tho 
w ild turkey, the paroquet, tho pelican, tho llamihgo, and 
tlie humming-bird. Swans, geese, and ducks are very 
numerous on tho lakes and stagnant waters along Red 
lliver. 

Clay occurs in the alluvial soil of the delta, at a depth of 
from ten to thirty feet along the Mississippi. There uro 
salt springs in the northern districts, on tho high grounds 
fiom (ho Mississippi to Sabine river, and several of them 
ai’o turiiecl to advantage. Coal exists in the same places, 
and iroti-uro is found in the north-w'estern corner, bet\i*een 
the Sabine and Red River. 

hiliuhilmiU, — ^The inhabitants of European and African 
origin amounted in 18*20 to 153,407 individuals, of whom 
73,867 were whites, 10,476 free coloured persons, and 60,064 
slaves. A considerable part of the population arc the 
descendants ol French settlers ; and some uewspariers were 
a few Years ago, and probably still arc, printed botli in the 
French and English languages. According to the census 
of 1S30 the number of ft-ee people was 100,130, and that 
of tho slaves 109,630. Tlic great increase of the slave 
population is to bo ascribed to tlie increased culvation of 
cotton and sugar. 

The native tribes are not ooniprohended in this census ; 
but their number probably does not exceed a thousand 
individuals. On the prairies are the AUakapas and Ojie- 
lousas, but these tribes are fur from being numerous ; they 
have no lived habitations, and live mostly from the produce 
of the chase. Tho Chock taws, on the Washita and Red 
River, are more luunorous. They have adopted agriculture, 
and their villages are not much infeiior lo Iboso of the 
other inhabitants ; they chietty cultivate Indian corn and 
the svi’oet-|)otutoe. Tho Tensas, between Bc^uf and Ten- 
sas river, towards the northern boundary of Louisiana, are 
low in n umber. 

Political Geography . — For political and civil pui'iioscs 
Louisiana is divided into thirty-ouc parishes. The present 
capital and seal of govcriimeut is tlie town of Doiiuldson- 
> die, situated at the ofllux of the La Fourclic branch from 
t be Mississippi ; it has much increased .since the seat of 
pivoniimml was removed to it. The largest town of Loiiis- 
iooa, undone of the most commercial towns of the United 


with tho oxoeption of that which rtma along the HiiSbIw- 
sippi on the Mv^e. Boats fivmt l5 to 60 tons atre coni* 
Vej^ed from Now Oflokns by the Pladuemine into the 
Atohafalayk. Those deBiinerl for tlve lower part Of Aita- 
kApsis deaOeud the letter river and enter points of 
doetination'by the T^ehe. Those bdupd to the Central parliSf 
of Attakapks deseend. the AtehafeUya about 20 tnftets end 
are thence tt^nspormd by an outlet And Lake Chetimablies 
to the Faunso Pointlanding, Heteis a portage of lobr lA 
miles to S. Martinsvilfe; the eent of juiitico fbr the parhih'Of 
S. Martin’s or Upper Attakapus, VeAkerts fbv the higher or 
central parts of Opelousas asodhd the At<^hafklaya to the 
mouth of tho Courtableau, and theitee 1^ the latter stream 
to LarroH’s Landing, six miles, or into mf6xi <ferroh, tour 
miles from the vuta^^ of S, LandrA. (Oa^y.) The 
settlements on the LoWitir Teche communicate With Do- 
naldsonvillo arid KoW Orleans by the lakes of Pnlpurdn and 
Verret, and by tho inlets which connect thb«,o lakes With 
the Atchafateya and La Fourcbe branches of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

liistory. —Tho Mississippi river was discovered by 
land. The Spaniards navigated the iplulf^ Mexico frir ^wo 
centuries without being aware that one of the largest rivers 
of the globe Ms into it, This fuel may be eaplbined from 
the circumstanco that a low, flat, and dangerous coast 
c.xtends on both sides of its mouth to a great distance. The 
French, after their establishment in Canada, got some 
information ns to this rivor about 1 660, but did not 6nd its 
mouth before 1699, when M. de Iberville founded the first 
colony. The city of Now Orleans was built in 1717, about 
which time the colony began to bo of some impurtaiico. 
The French remained in possession of Louisiana up to 176.3, 
when they coded it lo Spain. The colony w^as much 
neglected by the Spaniards, and improved very slowly, 
notwithstanding its numerous natural advantages. In J BOU 
the Spanish government re-ceded Louisiana to France, but 
the french government fearing that LouiHftina would bo 
taken from thorn, daring the war that follow^ed tho pence of 
Amiens, by tho superior naval force of England, .sold it to 
I the United States in 1893 for 15,000,960 dollars. At tho 
time of the sale I ho inhabitants were chiefly French and 
descendants of Fieuch, with a few Spunikh creoles, iVuicri- 
cans, English, and Germans i the whole population did 
not exceed 90,06& inhabitants, of wdiom about 40,000 were 
slaves, 

Louisiana comprehended all the country included in the 
present atate of Louisiana, witli the exception of that tract 
which extends on the northern shores of the river Amite, 
and the lakes of Maurepas and Pontchartrain, and in addi- 
tion, the immense tract of country incUtded betw^ceu the Mis- 
sissipui river and tho Rocky Mountains. Tho country was 
then divided into several territories, of wliich l..ouisiana’ first 
rose to a state. In 1811 its population had increased to tlie 
number required by the federal coiislitutioii, anil Louisiana 
was formed into a state in 1812. Tho legislative atitlioi ify 
is vested in a house of representatives and a senate. The 
menibers of both houses are elected by uU free white male 
citizens who have attained tho ago of twenty-one years. 
The senate consists of sovonteeii members, elected for four 


Slate?., is New Orleans [Oulkans, Nirw], on the left bank 
of the Mississippi, 105 miles above its’ month. All the 
other places are inconsiderable. Baton Kongo, on the Mis- 
sissippi, conlains only 1200 inhabitants; and Alexandria, 
on the Red lliver. hardly more. Natchitoches, on the last- 
named river, has not 20i.O inbiibitaiits: it is at the bead of 
the steam-boat navigation on Red River, and the centre of 
the trade to Mexico. 

The United States granted lo Louisiana 46*000 acres of 
hind for tho endowment of a college* and 873,000 acres for 
iho support of schoel.‘s:^ tho State annually appropriates 
about ‘16,uuo dollars fur the supporiof parish schools. Tho 
i^ollege of .l )>uaiun.x, wliich lias au annual uliovvimco of 
7u<in iluJar.* from the slate, is at Jackson; and a colloge 
has been imiurpuratod at Opidousas, 

Besides ihc valuable produce of its own 
suil, the producliuiH el uU the slates and settlemenU within ■ 
llic extensive buhiu ol the Mii^issippi idver which are 
desUneil lor a foreign markiU muHtpass thr&ueh this state, 
bocaune all the blanches by , whicdi the river <SiorsrthW%a 
aiw Within Uw hev.ndarK'w. As lo this eomid&liO Cfe- 
lkaNs, Nkw\* Ihe internal coiainuuicuiion botWoAti the 
dispersed seUlcHufutb and New OdeiMis is.ehlu*ely carded 
on by water, as thcie is no cartiago-road iu Leuidlfra, 


years; the number of representatives is at prc.sent fifty 
ruombers, uho arc cloctcil for two years. The cxeciuivo 
power is vo.sted iu a governor. Louisiana sends two sena- 
tors and three representatives to Congress. 

At the time of the union of Louisiana with ihe Uhiled 
States, the civil laws of Spain, and also the Roman taw 
lo some extent, were in force. Some chanjjes were imme- 
diately introduced for the purpose of bringing the coti- 
dition of its inhabitants nearer to that of the otper United 
States, Accordingly juries and the Habeas Coi’f)u.s were 
introduced ; but the antient laws still remained In force. 
Their defects Were however so evident, that the legislatni'e 
formed a new civil code, which was published in 1624 
At the same time Mr. Edward Livingston wall entrusted 
witli the prbp^Uon of a new penal code, which tlie 
firsi vM pumished iu 1824, and the co^te itself 

wajl'pirimdkod ut 18:h^ 

fKaw'jrucKy.] 

Ej^LB^i,a town of Algarve, in a broad and fertile valley, 
nonlt of Faro, winch is on the sea-coast, [AtoauvK. j 
j^ltooiiiAmslGOO houses and about 8000 iuhabihuilM, several 
churches and monasteries, ot^ pf wliich is for lioor ladies of 
f^ood famdies, in which they t^pfocturo very neat baHkota 
with the ^fibres of the aloe (.Agave Amcricand)^ prepared 
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awl dyed for the purpow, awl which iwmt ail ovei* Portu- 

gal, as wall as artificial fiowors and athcr similar avtioles. 
The town of Lonl^ is surrounded W ^ 

son : its territory is vary fertile and well watered* and pro» 
duees corn, wine, oil, and fruits^ A numhe!| of fine carob- 
troas grow in the neigjnhattrheod* has the title of a 

MarquUate, which is hdrhehy tli© representative of a Por- 
tuguese allied by mariHaga to the present royal 

fajDiiiy. (Mifiano; Linh.) 

CPysisnebs Supeuisurbs.] 

liQUiSK. [PEotcnwjs^] 

LGUTH» a maritime county of the province of Leinster 
in Ireland ; bounded on the north by the county of Armagh 
and Bay of^arlingfonl, which separates it from the county 
of jOowh ; on the east by the Irish Channel ; on the south 
and south-west by the county of Meath ; and on the west 
by the county of Monaghan. According to the map of 
Ireland published under the superintondeneo of the Society 
fir the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge it lies between 53^ 
43' and 54® 7' N. lat» and between 6® 6' and 6® 41' W. 
long, Accoiding to the map of the Ordnance Survey of 
Ir^dand it extends from the Mattoek river on tho south to 
tlie Armagh boundary on the north, ^^6 statute miles; and 
from Dummy Point on the east to the Meath boundary on 
the west, 1 6 statute miles. Fiom the sea at the bridge of 
Dundalk, however, to the Monaghan boundary, its breadth 
IS only miles. The surface, according to the latter map, 
consists of 

Acreft. I. y. 

Land • . S02,.33ri 2 3G 

Water . . 813 o 4 

Total . . 203,149 3 0 

or 317} square statute miles, being the smallest county in 
Ireland. In 1831 the gross population was 107,486. 

From the Boyne to tho river of Dundalk, comprising 
moiv, tliun three-fourths of the county, the surface is of the 
f^ann? character with that of tho great central plain of Ire- 
land, of which it forms the north-eastern portion. The 
only eminences in this division at all conspicuous are in the 
southern pari of the county, which they cross in a direction 
nearly east and wdst, forming a continuation of the hilly 
group which occupies the north-eastern angle of the county 
ofMeatii. The highest ground here is Bel]iatrick, near 
the county boundar>% 789 feet. East from Belpatrick rises 
the round-backed hill of Collon, or Mount Oriel, wooded to 
the top, and forming a striking object for a distance of 
several miles in all directions. Near this is the very hand- 
some though small town of Collon, adjoining the exten- 
sive demesne of Oriel Temple- tho re>idenceof Lord Fernird. 
From Colion a low hilly range extends eastward, attaining 
its highest elevation in the hill of Tullyosker, file feet, and 
terminating in the promonturv of Cloghor-head, which rises 
181 above the liish Cliaunel, The heights bolonging 
to this range are cultivated to tho lop, and present no 
ohrupl or striking outlines. Between them and the B4>yi)c 
the country, except along the imnicdiato valley of the river, 
possesses frw features of intcrcist. Near the coast, about 
midway between the Boyne and Clogher-head, is tho village 
of Ternioufeckin, tituated on a stream running eastward 
from Tullyosker to the »csa. , 

On the other side the Mattock river, rising between 
Tullyeskor and Odlon, nms southward by Mollifont to the 
Boyne, forming the boundary botwden Louth and Meath. 
The northern slope of the hilly range above mentioned 
sjffcads into an oimn gently undulating pliun, almost tvholly 
under tillagt^ which extends without ariy remarkable emi- 
nence as far as the river of Dundalk. This level district is 
circissed from west to east by various streams, which, uniting 
as they approach tho scarcoast, form three moderately 
sized rivers ; the Dee, the Glyde, and tlie Fane. The Deo 
rises in the north-east of Meatii, end passing through the 
town of Ardoc, which is, next to Dundalk, tlie most cuii- 
sidorablo place in the county, }Mroceeds in a direction nearly 
from west to east Until within four miles of the soa, vrhere 
it receive^ the White river, running north-eastward past Dun- 
leer, whiith direction the united sti^oam preserves through tlie 
remainder of Us oourso. nie Glyde, fbiiaed by tho jiuiolion 
of the Lagan, which rises in Moath. with a stream descsend- 
iiig IVomm Monaghan bordor, passes fiirtbe first five miles 
of its course through aUro and uuintorosUng tract bordering 
oil the latter odttnty. Eastward firom this the apjiearanco 
of ttm country cpipidly iiapmcs: a serlos of domcsig^ of 


which Louth Hall, tho scat of tho of Louth, U tlio 
most oxtensive, occupies bath banks of the river for several 
miles of its course through the rich tract north of Ardee ; 
tho remainder of its progress to Castlobellingham, a 
mavkably pretty village on tlie great northern road loudiiflt 
froan l^egheda to Dundalk, is through low marshy meadow 
lands. At Costlebellingham it turns southward, and wind- 
ing through a well-imprbvod tract bordering on the coast, 
meets the Pee, with which it has a common embouclinro at 
Anagassan. The csoufse of 4he Fane is nearly parallel 
to that of the Glyde, and the character of the country 
through which it runs is similar, tho more highly im- 
proved portion being towards the coast, whefa for two 
miles Qf its course it skirls the demesne of Clermont, and 
then enters the sea at tho village of Lurgangreen. A dead 
flat, beginning south of Lurgangreen, continues to Dun- 
dalk, the county town, which stands on the extreme veige 
of the plain, at the head of a creek formed by the embou- 
chure of the Castletowu river. The surrounding country 
is in a high state of cultivation : tho level lands txiwards tho 
sea, in particular, are laid out with great regularity and on 
an extended scale. 

Beyond tho Castletown river, which rims out of the 
county of Armagh in a direction from north of west to 
south of east, the surface is of quite a different character. 
A group of mountains, ranging from 1000 to 1900 ft*et in 
height, and extending over a district fifteen miles long and 
five miles broad, stretches across tho Armagh border, and 
extends eastward into a great peninsula forming the northern 
boundary of the Bay of Dundalk and tlic southern limit of 
the Lough of Carlingford and basin of the Newry river. 

Tho general direction of these mountains is from north- 
j west to south-east : the group is divided into two nearly 
equal portions by a ravine traversing it from north to south, 
and firming a direct line of communication between Dun- 
dalk mid Newry. Through this defile the great northern 
road is carried at a considerable height above the bed of a 
niountaiu-stream, which has been taken advantage of in the 
formation of a pi\itty sheet of water in the demesne of 
Havensdule, a romantic scat of the lute Sir Harry Oodericke, 
The steep declivity of the mountain, which rises about IGOO 
feet above the level of the glen in which the iiioiin tain 
stands, is chitheil with wood to a height of several hundred 
ieet; and this hanging screen of foliage is prolonged on tho 
south by a rraccession of similar plantations extending us 
far as the bay of Dundalk. A remarkable wooded 
lienee, called Trumpot-hiU, rising between the mam moun- 
tain-range and the shore, forms a prominent feature in this 
scene, which, to tho Iratellcr approaching Dundalk fnim 
the north, is one of ])cculiar variety and grandeur : this cll'wt 
is cousiilcrably heightened by the bleakness and monolony of 
the boggy tract of KiIleavy,'throug!i which the road passes 
for several milo> before entering the tlefile. The mounl»iii« 
lying to tho wci-t of this ravine are situated chielly in the 
county of Armagh, and consist of the Slieve Gnlllon aiid 
Forkhill groups. Tlie latter he immcdiaiely along iho 
boundary of lAiuth, and are distinguished hy llie e\irenie 
ruggcdiiess of their outline, a feature more ur less ch.irac- 
teristic of all the heights of the range. The Kilcun y ri\er, 
descending from tho southern dcclivi lies, joins the Castle- 
town river a short distance nhovo the bridge of Dundalk. Tho 
glens and vales wdiich lie along this border of tho monntaiiv 
region possess much picturesque beauty. Oa the oastevu 
side of the pass of Kaveusdale the chiof heights arc Ckn- 
mont, 1462 feet; Clermont Cairn, 1674 feet; and Dorlargy, 
906 fijot. Trumpot-hill rises 465 feet, but from its e.viivulo 
steepness appears to be much higher. From tho easUiru 
side of Ravensdale the mouiilains stretch back to the river 
of Newry ami bay of Carlingford, wbich they ovorhajtig in 
nms.ses rising nlmoat immediately from the water's edge. 
The chief heights hero are Corrakitc, 1869 feet, and Car- 
lingford mountain, iromodiuteiy over the town of Carling- 
ford, 1935 feet. Towards the exlromily of tho poniiisuM 
and along that side Iwunding tho bay of Dundalk tijo 
mountains leave a considerable miU’gin of level hind between 
thorn and the sea. This o])on tract is several luilcs in width 
at extremity of tJie peninsula, where it terminates in 
the low point of Ballagan, fonning the southern l){)undary 
of tho bay of Carlingford. A considerable valley, watered 
by two streams called the Big and 1-ittlc Rivers, penetrates 
the mountain-region on |.hismdo, running np betwocnilio 
heights of Bornavavo, 1142 feet, on the east, and Slievo 
1024 va Uw west. On tli* norllt ih* I'lain is 
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conitiHsUd to a narrow strip along lh« shore of Carlingfoi4 
Loch and volley of the Newry rffer by the raounlain-^^oiip 
above mentioned. The town of Oarlingford, a place of con*^ 

S table antiquity and historical interest stands at one 
emity of this tract and the castle of Narrow-water al 
the other. The latter howevett being built on the opposite 
side of the river of Newry. is in the county of Down. The 
harbour of CaHingiprd is described under the article 
Down. The only other harbour, with the exception Of a 
shallow creek at Anagasseh, and a small flsbing-pier at 
Clogher-hOad, is that of Dundalk. Clogher head is the 
only bold feature of the coast between Dundalk and the 
mouth of the Boyne. A broad sandy beach; in some places 
extending at loW'Water to a distance of tWo miles, skirts 
this part of the coast at ©very other point. The danger of 
these gieat sandy shoals is however much diminished by 
the prevalent direction of the wind, which for nine months 
of the year is off shore. 

Geology . — The level portion of the county south of the 
river of Dundalk belongs generally to the extensive clay- 
slate formation, which follows tho northern margin of the 
limestone plain from tho Irisli channel on the east to the 
verge of the jUpper Shannon on the ^est. One considerable 
atch of carboniferous limestone, skirted with a narrow 
elt of yellow sandstone and conglomerate, is included 
within the county boundary to the west of Ardoe, and minor 
deposits of the same rock occur in several other localities 
Ihrough the west and north-west of the southern division ; 
but the greatest extent of this formation within the county 
is in the district north of Dundalk, where the level space 
between the declivities of the mountains and the shore, 
from the town of Carliugford to the bridge of Dundalk, and 
thence westward on both sides of the Castletown rivor to 
its junction with tho Kilcurry, is occupied by a limestone 
ibrmation, which, as it is surrounded on the landwa^ side 
by transition and primitive rocks, may probably be in coii- 
noction with that part of the great central Held which is 
known to be overlaid by the waters of the Irish Channel 
farther south. The structure of tho mountainous region is 
similar to that of the group of Moume, consisting of a nu- 
cleus' of granite supporting the clay-slate and limestone of 
tho surrounding field on its Hanks ; the clay-slate near the 
Mne of contact being altered, and passing into greenstone 
slate. A groat protrusion of crystalline greenstone trap 
occum at the eastern extremity of the range, constituting 
the central mass of the mountains between the Big River 
and Carlingford. On tlie northern declivities of these 
heights the "clay-slate rc-appears, skirting the southern shore 
of the bay of Carlingford. Iron and load ore are tlie onk 
mtherals which have been observed, but nowhere in sum- 
cient quantity to warrant’ mining operations. 

Soil, The soil of the southern division of the county, 
although not so rich as that of the limestone plain of Meath, 
is w'cll calculated for every kind of grain-crop. Wheat is 
grown in large quantities in the district round Ardee ; oats 
ethd barley are the chief crops raised off the tillage lands of 
the rest of the southern district. The tract north of the 
bay of Dundalk, between the mountains and the sea, also 
produces heavy wheat crops. Farming in general is carried 
DU in a superior manner. Green crops are grown by almost 
all the gentlemen fkimers. The fences are usually of quick- 
set, and the lands well drained. In the mountain-district 
the condition of the people is much inferior, and the im- 
proved system of husbandry unknown. Bpado-cultivation 
is here very general, and the old slide car without wheels is ; 
fltiil in use. The dwolllngs and appearance of tho peasantry 
inhai^iiAg jdie dreary tract, through which tlie northern 
road passi^ befiire entering the defile of llavensdale contrast 
strongly with the eomfbrt^le habitations and decent dresses 
of the rural population of Dotrn. The condition of the pea- 
santry throimhout the southern district is however consider- 
nbly better Tn all respects Iball in most of ibe counties of 
Iwomster. The rate of wages for agricultural labourers 
Taries from to lOri. per day, Ibr 1210 working days in the 
year. 

There is no regular return of the >alkS^ min in the 
several market-towns. Tho sales in'^l^ndiuk in 1835 
wero — 

Wheat . , . • . . 242,100 cwts. 

Barley . 4 . . , 37r,(«N . 

Oats * • • . * 146,037^ „ 

Tfae sale of oats at Atdee in the same year is esiifiiikted 


at73,400 ewt6., and at Castlebellingbam 3500 cwts. Iba 
wheat and barley of the above return are ohiefty the pro- 
du^ of Louth and Moni^han; the oats, of Cavan* Mona- 

t han, imd Fermanagh. The greater pari of the oats pm- 
ueed hi Louth is uaed for home eonsumplton. < 

The linen nftoimfkoture is carrm on with some activity 
at Ravensdale kiMl CkiHoO, wheiw there are largO bleach- 
greens, but tdiiefly in XhJogtieda tsnd its neighlKHirhood, 
where the trade is generally very brisk. In Dn^heda '^ere 
is a steam-power tpiU for 4^inning flax, which employs 450 
spinners. The qiionti^ of linen made in the town is 1500 
webs weekly, six-seVenths of which ai;© manufactured 
horn yams spun in tho town and neighbourhood, or im 
ported from Ifetikst, and the remainder or Britirflyams, The 
numberof persons employed in the linen manulkcture in the 
county in 1031 was as foUows ; bleachers, OO ; Hag- dressers, 
6 ; r^-makers, 0 $ weavers (including some woollen 
weavers) 972. In the same year there were iu the county 
6 brewers, 7 maltsters, 30 tanners, 64 coopers, 14 corn- 
dealers, 60 millers, and 15 millwrights. A pin manufactory 
was established at Drogheda, in l&36i by a Manchester house, 
who were unable to procure a suiffielent number of hands at 
their English establi^ment. The hands employed kre 
children, whefearn about As. per week. In 1638 there were 
260 employed, and the proprietors were looking out for the 
site of another establishment in a populous part of the 
county, The fisheries off the coast give occasional employ- 
ment to 13 decked fishing-boats, 11 half-decked ditto, one 
open sail ditto, and 313 open sail-boaU, having an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 17C5 tons, and manned by 1315 fishermen. 

There is a rather numerous resident gentry. The only 
nobleman permanently resident is Lord Viscount Ferrara. 
The Earl of Roden has a mansion and fine park adjoining 
Dundalk, but is usually resident in the county of Down. 
Tho other principal pr^rietors are Sir Patrick jBellew, Sir 
Allan BelHngham, Sir Richard Robinson, and the families 
of Fortescue, Balfour, Taaffe, Chester, &e. * 

Divisions, Towns, ^e . — Louth is divided into the baronies 
of Lower Dundalk, on the north-east, containing the town 
of Carlingford, population (in 1831) 1319 ; Upper Dundalk, 
on the north-west, containing the town of Dundalk (pop, of 
borough and town 13,078); Louth, in the centre, containing 
the town of Louth (pop. 613) ; Ardee on the south-west and 
centre, containing the towms of Ardee (pop. 3975) and Castle- 
bellingham (pop. 611), and the village«of Anagassan (pop. 
235); and Ferrari in tho south, containing tiic towns of 
Collon (pop. 1153), Dunleer (pop. 710), and Clogher (pop, 
592), and the villages of Tenuonfeckin (pop. 470) and Boi- 
tray (pop. 428). 

Dundalk, the ossixe tow^n of Ihe^counly, has had Yariou.s 
charters of incorporation. The governing charter bears 
date the 4th March, 1674. The corporation consists of a 
bailiff, IG burgesses, and an indefinite number of freemen. 
The jp)verning body is the corporation at large. The free- 
dom is acquired by special fiivoor of tho governing body. 
There is no criroiiml jurisdiction beyond that of a justice of 
the pi^ce, which rank, for the borough, the bailiff and 
recorder hold ex-officio. Tlie court of record is disused. 
The average revenue is 80/. per annum, and the expendi- 
ture ISO/. Tlie corooration iu 1835 were 1 126/. 10«. in debt. 
The patron is the Bari of Roden, who is proprietor of almost 
the entire site of the town. Tlie present boundary of the 
borough comprises an area of 445 statute acres. 

Prior to the Union, Dundalk returned two members to the 
Irish parliament. It is now represented by one member in 
the imperial parliament. The right of election formerly lay 
with the corporation. It is now, by the 2nd Wm.lV., c. 
88, vested m the resident fireemen and 10/. householders. 
The number of voters at the last general election was 376.' 

Dundalk is a place of a very remote antiquity, being the 
Dunda^an of the Irish Ossianic poems, the residence of the 
hero CuchuHin. It is exti^noly probable that some eailhen 
and stone works tn the neighbourhood of the present town 
formed a portion of the old cahir or city. The situation of 
the place, on the lowest ford of the Castletown river, in the 
direct road to Ulster, rendered it early a port of importance 
$e the English. It was here O'Hanlon opposed the march 
of De Courcy northward in 1 179, on which occasion a great 
number of the Irish were drowned in the fords. The result 
of the battle was doubtfbl, but DUndalk remained in the 
bands of tho English. The site and vicinity of the town 
were afterwards bestowed on Bertram do Verdon, to whom 
probably the present town owes its origim On Edward 
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Bruo&*B mvasion of Ireland in 1315^ Puiwialk vaa among 
the drat places that fell into his handst and here in the sue- 
ceeding year he caused himself to be crowned king of Ire- 
land,. Bruce, after ravaging the south of Ireland with 
various fortune, returned to t}ie neighbourhood of Dundalk 
iu iho latter end of the ? 3 reer 13is. Hero he was cncoiui- 
tered atthe Faughart^ a height on the northern sidepf ibe 
Castletown river, by Lord John Bremingham. In this bat- 
tle Bruce was slain, and his predatory army entirely dis- 
pmod. Bremingham for his servioes was created earl of 
Louth, and had the manor of Ardoo bestowed on him. 
During the rcbolliotiof Shane O'Neill, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, Dundalk was besieged by the insurgents, but 
without suetieas. On the breaking out of the rebellion of 
1041, Phelim O’Neill took it without opposition, the 
garrison having surrendered ou the first summons. On the 
Z6th of March, 1642, Lord Moor and Sir Henry Tichbourne, 
after having driven the Irish from before Drogheda, and 
retaken Artfce, advanced against Dundalk, which after some 
resistance they carried by storm, having broken open the 
main gate with piokaaes. After the capture of Draghcda 
by Cromwell in 1649, Dundalk surrendered to tho parlia- 
mentarians* In the war of the Revolution it was evacuated 
by the forces of James II. on llie advance of the array of 
King William, who took possession of it before ho proceeded 
to the Boyne. 

The main street of Dundalk is built along the lino of the 
groat northern road, and runs nearly north and south: the 
other leading streets run eastward from the main street, 
and ])ai'aUel to one another, occupying the extreme verge of 
the plain along the southern hank or the creek, where the 
Castletown river expands into the sea. At tlie northern 
extremity of tlie main street is the bridge, and south from it 
tlio linen-hull and church. The market- house, a decent 
brick building, and the county-courthouse, a very handsome 
edifice of cut stouo, are situated nearly in the middle of the 
main street. Tlie county infirmary, a brick building in the 
Tudor style, stands at its southern extremity. The deincsno 
of Duiidaik-house, a residence of the earl of Roilen, skirts 
the western side of the main street through its entire length. 
An extensive cavalry barrack terminates the town oaiftward. 
The general appearance of Dundalk is highly re8]iectable. 
The provisions of the lighting and paving act were put in 
force here in 1832. The amouut of the assessment for 
lighting, paving, and watching for tho year 1836 was 696^ 
bs. lid. 

The corn-trade is very extensively cai'ried ou. lu the 
town arc a stcam-|)ower mill for grinding W'hcut, a laige 
distillery, and two breweries. Dundalk is the chief point 
of export for the couiiUes of Cavan, Monaghan, and Fer- 
managh. The exports of agricultural produce in 1 835 con- 
sisted of 


Owt*. 

Wheat 142,097 

Wheat, meal, and flour . « 16,280 

Barley 56,280 

Malt 

Oats 229,5424 

Oatmeal 129,260 


There is also a large export of butter and eggs, collected 
principally from the counties of Monaghan, Cavan, and the 
noi'lherii parts of I.,ongford. The butter exported is about 
550 tons for tho season : the number of eggs exported in 
1835 was 2,410,800; of yards of linen 60,000; of lbs. of 
wool i 5,680 ; of heads of cows and oxen 39.32 ; of horses 
100; of .sheep 7266 ; and of swine 48,183. Total value of 
XluA exports for that year 452,813/. In the same year the 
imports amounted to 107,953/., of which the chief items 


were for coal, culm, and cinders 19, Wl/.; ooltou manu' 
&oture9 13,800/.; woollen manufactures 10,500/.; haber* 
dashery 6500f. ; iron 6960/. ; fish (herrings) 7000/. ; oak- 
bark' for tanners 4,800/. ; sugars 2100/.; and teas 140(1^ 
Two steam-vessels, each of 200 tons register, tlie property 
of a Dundalk company, ply regularly between the port and 
Liverpool. Since the establishment of these, there has 
been a considerable increase in the amount of imports. 
The port, although it has not much depth of water, is con- 
sidered a safe one, A freight will be taken fur it in an 
English port at a less charge than for either of tho ports of 
Newty or Di^igheda. There are no harbour dues. 

Dundalk ia the head of an excise district, embracing 
Nowry and Warrenpoint in tlie county of Down, Ardec iu 
Louth, and Uio enliro county of Monaghan, llie amount 
of cxcKso paid in the district in 1835 wa.s 112,189/, lB,y. 7id. 
The customs paid for the port of Dundalk, in the same year, 
amounted to 3598/. 5s. Id. A brunch of tho bank of Ire- 
land is established here. 

Ardee is an antient corporation, at present governed by 
cliartur of tho 28th of February, 1712. The corporation 
consists of a poi‘t reeve, burgesses, and freemen. The go- 
verning body 18 tho comnion-counclL There is lio criminal 
jurisdiction beyond that of the portreeve, who 4s a justice of 
the peace ex officio within tho borough, Tho civil court of 
the recorder is now disused. It is asserted by tho inhabit- 
ants that corporate ostatos to the value of 1 0 ( 1 6 /. per annum 
have 'been spoliated. The present income of tho corporation 
is 125/. [Ardbb.] 

Dunleer is incorporated by charter of the 3rd of August, 
1678. The corporation is virtually extinct The town itself 
is inconsiderable. 

(Jarlingford is an antient corporation, having been, during 
the existence of tho English pule, a place of considerable 
importance, as commanding the only pass at that time 
practicable between Dundalk and Nowry. Tho governing 
charter is dated 19th of August, 1019. The corporation is 
virtually extinct 

Prior to the Union, Louth returned two county members 
and tw'o for each of the above boroughs. The representa- 
tion is- now limited to two [county Vuombei*s, and one tor 
Dundalk. The ctmiily constituency, at the cud of 1836, 
consisted of 1194 voters. On tho 1st of January, 1836, the 
police force of tho county consisted of 4 chief constables, 22 
constables, 107 subconstablcs, and 5 horse of the con.sta- 
bulary, supported at a cost of 51*21/, 13«. 5i/., of which 
2469/. IBi?. 8c/. was chargeable against the county; and of 
1 magistrate, 21 constabWs, 70 subconstables, and 2 horse 
of the ^cace-preservation police, the cost of supporting 
which establishment was 4400/. 16#. 5c/. In the same year 
the total number of persons charged with criminal oiTeiices 
who were coinmittecl to the county gaol was 321, of whom 
288 were males and 33 females. Uf these 91 males and 4 
females could road and write at the time of their committal, 
137 males and 20 females could read only, and 60 niuje.s 
and 9 females could neither read nor write. Tho assizgiji 
for the county are held at Dundalk, and general quarter- 
sessions at Dundalk, Drogheda (a county in itself), and 
Ardee, in which last place is a court-house and hridewoU. 
The district lunatic asylum is at Dublin. This asylum was 
originally built in tho year 1815, by parliamentary grant, for 
admission of all pauper lunatics throughout Ireland. It 
was created a district asylum by act of 1 1 Geo. IV c. 22, 
and is now annexed to the district formed tho counties 
of Wicklow. Dublin, Meath, Louth, and tho counties of the 
city of Dublin and of tho town of Drogheda. TIio county 
infirmary at Dundalk is a very extensive and complete esta- 
blishment. There are dispensaries in all tho minor towns. 
There is no local newspaper. 
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Louth, at the covuing of the English, fbrined a portion of: 
the territory of Orgiftl or Oriel, by which name it afterwards 
came itself to bo known in contradistinction to the mure i 
western parts of the territory, the imtive families of chief ^ 
iUthority in the territory at this time were the O’Kervaills, | 
cr O’Carrols, and the MaoMahons. Donchod 0*Kervaill, : 
prince of Orgial, was the founder of several religious houses 
in the present county of Louth, about the middle of the 
twelflLh century: among these was the Cistercian abbey of 
Mellifont, the consocratioti of which, in A.n, 1 ld7, was at* 
tended by a groat assemblage of the Irish nobility. Among 
thoso who bestowed gifts on the new establishment on that 
occasion was Dcworgilla, wife orO’Rourk, whose elqj^ement 
with Dormot MacMorrogh shortly after led to the English 
invasion. The eastern part of Orgial, const ituling the pre- 
sen l Loiilh, having been conquered by De Courcy between 
3179 and 11 BO, Was erected into a county by King John, 
Ajy 1210. Being at the time accounted a portion of Ulster, 
it formed part of the grant to De Courcy, and after his 
tirno to De Lacey, by whom it was divided* among inferior 
bai-ons. The families of De Verdon. Pippard, Taaffe, Bel- 
lew, and Gernon were among those introduced at this 
period. During the decay of the English authority, in the 
fourtecuth aad fifteenth centuries, Louth i*emainod attai*.hed 
to the govern monte The preservatioii of the county from 
the general spirit of defection then abroad was owing, in a 
great measure, to the institution, by act of the 12!h 
Edw. IV., of the Brotherhood of 8t. George, a military 
fraternity composed of thirteen of the chief nobility and 
gentry of the counties of Kildare, Dublin, Meath, and Louth, 
and having for its object the protection of tho pale from 
the neighbouring Irish, and the arrest of outlaws and rebels 
within the above counties. The subseiiuent history of 
Louth, which was not considered a portion of Leinster until 
the roign of Elizabeth, is in great measure that of Drogheda 
and Dundalk. [Drogheda.] The forfeitures couscifucnt on 
the rebellion of 1641 and the ensuing civil wars extended 
over nearly the entire county. Those which followed the 
war of tho Ilcvolulion of ItiBS embraced 22,508 acres, of an 
estimated value, at that time, of 82,310/, 3s. 

The numerous antiquities which occur throughout Louth 
liave been made the subject of a volume entitled * Loulhiaua,* 
published at Dublin in 1758. Eiwthen mounds and cii- 
Irenclimonts are of very frequent occurrence. The most 
remarkable in ibe county is that of Castle-Guard at Ardee, 
Its peiqHJndicular boighl is nearly 90 feeU the depth of the 
main trench between 30 and 40, the circumference at the 
top 140, and round the base upwards of OOO feet. The 
inound and building called jFUAi 7ia ain Eighe^ or ‘ tho one 
night’s work,’ near Dundalk, is a curious combination of 
the earthen rath witli the stone eashiol, and is probably 
cwval w'ith the Dundelgan of the Ossianic romances. Stone 
circles and other supposed Druidic remains are also numer- 
ous. The most remarkable are at Ballirckan and DalHua- 
hairy, near Dundalk. At Ballymascanlan is a cromlech, the 
covering-stone of which measures 12 fret by 0, uud weighs 
fipwai'ds of thirty tons. Round towers formerly stood at 
Louth and Dlxij^eda, and two are still romaiiiing at Dro- 
miskin and Monasterboyco. Tho last is one of the finest 
specimens in the kingdom : it is 110 feet high, but has lost 
the gicaler part of its conical covering. In the churchyard 
near the lower stand two beautifully sculptured stone 
crosses. The larger, called St. Boyne’s Cross, is 18 feet 
high. On tlw base ol\ihe smaller, whicli is 1 6 feet in height, 
IS an inscriptiou, on which ‘ Pray for Muredoeh ’ is legible 
in very aulient Irish characters. Tho arms of these crosses 
are enclosed in circles, and tho entire surfkcc of each is 
covered with rich tracery and allegorical sculpture. St 
Boyne is probably a corruption of the name of BU Buas, tho 
founder, who dipd Ajo. 521 . Murodwli, by whom the other 
cross was probably set up, died ao). 836. The ruins of the 
abbey of Mlsllifont occupy a beautiful site on U;<s bank of 
the Mattock river, near the They eousist of a gate- 

tower, part of a chapel, and the Id^er $tory of an ocUigongl 
chapter- house. The ornamental part of the doorways and 
arches of the tw^o latte v buildili^S are fbmod of blue 
marble, and have been highly gilt. ere some very 

antient mins on tho bill of Kuuijharl, wJiere Edw^ardBruco 
is said to be buried, connected with the oUI .,ceH, of St, 
Btigid. Of the, vurjops fetidal buildings^ throughout the 
county the chief am tim castle of CarlmglW, Cereal by 
King John, Rohe’s Castlo, north-west of Dundalk, Tor- 
fockau or TormonfccLip Cuntici a lesltlencc of the ' 


bishops ef Armagh, inhabited lost by Brimuto Ussher, and 
Castletown, still kept in habitable order, on the south bank 
of the Castletown river near Dnndalkr 

lx)ttth lies partly in tho diocese of Clogher, but chiefly m 
that of ArmtiE^ Which extends into the oountiesof 
Londonderry, lyroiie, Louth, aad;Metith;^ ,Tbe nutimer 
of parishes In this diocese is 9$, eonsiituting 8B bene- 
fices, and having 88 ohurches of the Establwhnient, 11 
other plaoesqf Protestant worship m connection thefewitl^, 
68 Presbyterian tfieeting^houses, 44 meeting-houses b^ 
longing to otlier Protestant Dissenters, and 120 Rom^ 
Caihofie chapels. In 1834 the .total population of the 
diocese was 500,630, of whom tliero were 103,012 members 
of the Established Church, 84,837 Presbyterians, 3340 
other Protestant Diis^senters, and 309,447 Roman Catholics, 
being in the proportion of 3 Roman Catholics lo r 88 Pro- 
testant, of Whaievbr denomination. In the same year there 
were in this diocese 623 daily schools, in which 44,606 
young persons received insU’uctfon ; being in tlm proportion 
of 8* 10 per cent, of tho entire population under daily tui- 
tion, in which respect Armagh stands fourteenth among 
the 32 dioceses of Ireland. Of the above schools, in 1834, 
there were sixty-seven in oounecUon with the National 
Board of Education. 

The county expenses are defVayed by grand-jury present- 
ments. The amount levied for the year 1835 was 
U,247/. 2s. fid, of which 2749/. 14s. 7d Was for roads and 
bridges, 4509/. C^. lOd for buildings, salaries, charities, &c., 
and 3988/. U. 3d for police. 

(Wright’s Louthiana; EepOrt of Raibmy Commis- 
sinners^ for Cox’s History of Ireland; ParliU'^ 

mtmtary Reports and Papers, &c.) * 

LOU'fH. [Lmcoi.NSHtRic.l 

LOIITHERBOURG, PHILIP JAMES DE,a distin- 
guished landscape painter, born at Strasburg, October 31, 
1740. was the son of a miniature painter who died at Paris 
in 1766. He at first studied under Tischbom, afterwards 
under Casanova, whose name as an historical painter was 
then in great vogue. While his own peculiar forte lay in 
landscape, he was enabled by his education to give to that 
branch of the art a greater compass and range of subjocls 
than usual, as in his various battle and bunting pieces, be- 
sides others that claim to bo considered as striolly historical 
in subject ; for instanee. his * Storming of Valenciennes’ and 
* JjonlHowe’s Victory in June, 1704.' liisworks ai*e stamped 
by grout vigour and mastery of pencil, and by excellent 
managemont in regard to composition. After having ob- 
tained considerable reputation at Paris by the works which 
he exhibited at the Louvre, and having been admitted a 
member of the Academy there in 1768, l^outherbourg 
came over to England (where he was afterwards eleCtoil a 
royal academician) in 1771, and was engaged as scene- 
painter at tlie Opera House. His vigorous stylo of execu- 
tion, his poelicral imaginjilion, and his perfect knowledge of 
scenic effect, well qualific<l him for a depavttnont of art w liicU 
demands them all, and which is hold to bo a subordinuie 
one chiefly because its productions are soon laid aside and 
entirely forgotten. Boon after his settling in this country, 
Luuthorbourg got up,, under the tiamo of tho Eidophmihon, 
a novel and highly ingenious exhihilion, displaying the 
changes of the elements and their phonomeua, in a calru, u 
moonlight, and a sunset and a storm at sea. Of this very 
interesting pictorial contrivance, which may be said not 
only to have anticipateck but in some respects to have 
surpassed our present dioramas, although upon a smaller 
scale, a tolerably full account is given in Pyne’s ‘ Wine 
and Walnuts.’ 

Loutberbourg etched several of his own compositions. 
He died at his cesidenee at Hammersmith-teiraco, March 

n, 1812 . 

LOUVAIN (tho French name of Leuven), a very antient 
town in South Brahakti in 5U'’ 54' N. lat. and 39' K. lung. 
It stands on the Dyle, 16 miles east from Brussels, and about 
the same distance soulh-oast from Mechlin, or Malines, and 
novthiWest foom Tirlemont. The systom of railroads from 
Ostoiid, Brupas, Ghent, Antwerp, and Brussels, which unite 
atMalihes, is continued through Louvain and Tirlemont to 
jU^, and will be further continued through Aix-la-Chapelle 
to0?l(i|(tie, and evenlually tolkrhii, where its further progress 
will be impeded by natural difficulties, Louvain was sur- 
roitfidiHl by walk in 1156, and was for a long time the vesi 
donee of tho dukos of Brabante In those times I^ouvauA was 
the jkirgesti the riohesb oud Ihe cottuneietol city hi 
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ttie country. Ita principal trade conakted in woollen menu* 
iO^turea, wliieh are said to have beeti p«»eecjuted ^ euch an 
extent at the beginning of the fourteenth century a» to give 
employmortt to 150,000 workmen ; but this puniher appears 
to exaggerated. The wearem* in 13S2, revolted against 
the duke of Brabant, and % » timo deeulated the province, 
but were speedily reduced to obedience ; and the ringleade!^ 
being exiled, the greater part of them came to England, 
where they introduced the manu&eture of hroad-clOth. 
The walkml^uvaki are nearly seven miles in circumthrence ; 
but a great part of the space enclosed is no longer ocoujpted 
by bouses, which have been succeeded by gardens and vine'* 
yai^ds^ The population is now about 27>00i(l, or only one- 
sixth of what it was 500 years ago. 

The manufacituro of woollens and lace is now carried on 
in liiOttviiin to a small extent. There are several breweries 
in the town« and the beer of Louvain enjo^ a high rmmta* 
tion. and has a greiit sale in other parts of Belgium. There 
is also a trade to sonm extent in agricpHurol produce. 

The univemity of Louvain was established in 1420 by 
John, the fourth duke of Brabant, and long enjoyed a high 
celebrity. It was suppressed by the F’rench in 1793, and 
the building converted into an liospital, but was restored 
in 1817, and is again a flourisliing institution with CO pro- 
fessors and 590 students: it has a botanic garden and zoo- 
logical and mineralogical museums. 

The town-hall, which is a lino Gothic building, erected in 
1440, contains some good paintings. The church of St. 
Peter is one of the finest religious edifices in Belgium ; the 
tower, which foil down in IC04, is said to have been 533 
feet high. The town is in general not well built. 

LOIJVIEIIS, a town in France in Ihu department of 
Eure, is on the river Euro, and on the road from Evreux 
to Rouen, 12 miles from Evreux and 17 from Rouen. 
This town was anliently fortified. In the religious wars of 
the sixteenth century the townsmen embraced tho party of 
tiie league, and atforded an asylum to the parliament of 
Rouen, when driven out of the city by the Protestants ; but 
they submitted to Henri IV. after tho battle of Ivry. The 
town is handsomely built, and situated in a fertile ulain : it 
has an antient church of Gotliic architecture, anu prome- 
imdos round tho site of the ramparts. Tho population in 
1831 was 8027 town, or 9885 tor the whole comm uno ; in 
Jh36 it was 9927 fur tho commune. Tlie chief manufac- 
ture is of fine woollen cloths and Kerseymeres, first intro- 
duced iu 1681, and now the most important of the kind in 
France : there wo upwards of forty' factories. Other 
\voollen goods also are made. There are mills for spiuning 
woollen, Itucn, and cotton yarn, moved by water; there ore 
also dye-houses for cotton and wool, linen-bleaching esta- 
blishmeuls, tan-yards, soapdiouses, sugw-refining houses, 
und workshops for making the machinery employed in tho 
various factories and mills. There, are a aubordinale court 
of justice, several government otfices, a public library, and a 
th Cairo. There are four yearly fairs. The fine cloths arc 
sent chietly to Paris ; the remaindor ore exported. The wool 
is chietly brought from Spain. The arroudissement of Lou- 
>'iors contains 302 square miles, and is divided into five 
cantons and 11 B communes. It had a population of CB,942 
in 1831 ; and of 69,402 in 1836. 

JX>UVRE. [Paris.] 

3X)VK-APPLE, a fruit-bearing annual, also called To- 
mato, is the Solanum Lycopersuxm of botanists, a plant 
much cultivated ibr Uie saxo of Us berries, from which arc 
obtained various praparations used for culinary purposes. 
It is a native of Peru and Brazil, whence it has been carried 
into North America and the Old World ; and it has become, 
as it were, naturalized in some parts of India. Tlie conimon 
love-apple has depressed round lobed irregular berries, vary- 
ing in size fVom one to three or four inches in diumoler, and in 
colour from dull red to yellow. When raw they have a singular 
flavour, not unlike that of cooked meat, but they are never 
brought to table except stewed or in the form of soucc. The 
Ofdy (Uroctions for the culjhvation of ihe Tomato wliicdi it is. 
necessary to give are, that it should bo treated hke a tetKliu* 
annual, and when planted out have a southern bank or 
wall, or Pomo trellis, over trhioh theJjijanches may be dis- 
posed. In this clinmte the summers arc loo short to ripim 
the fruit unless jiasiated by mfieeted heat Many varieties 
are known, wliieh some botankU consider distinct spocios; 
they principally difTer iii the form, colour, and size of their > 
fruit. They all are at variance with ilm usual chai’acter of 
(he genus Solanum, in having a fruit witlt an irregular 


namhar and arrangement of its eeUs, which account they 
have been eollectod by Duaal into a particular genus, to 
which he glves^ the name of Lycopersicon, distinguihhing 
eleven species, and oalliug the common garden lovc-applo 

emikntum. 

LDW COUNTRIES, or NETHERLANDS, a district 
in the north of Euvope, tying between 49° 30^ and 53"* 40' 
N. lat., and between 2° 40' and 7° 10' E. long., compre- 
hending the kingdoms of Holland ami Belgium, and arand- 
duchy of Luxemburg. It is bounded on tbc east by tho 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia and tho kingdom of Hanover, 
on the north and the west by the North Sea, hud on tho 
south by the kingdom of France. 

LOWER GREEN-SAND. [Cretackous Group.] 

lOWTH, WILLIAM, born 1661, died 1733, the elder of 
two divines of the Church of England, father and son, both 
distinguished by eminent attainments in biUical litoraturo 
and by their useful publications. The elder is the loss emi 
nent, though he is supposed to have heoii tho proibunder 
schedar ; but he lived less in the public eye, and attained to 
nono of the dignities whi^ were bestowed ou the son. 
EarlJ in life he became cbl|)lam to Mew, bishop of Win- 
chester, who gave him a prebend in the cathedral of Win- 
chester, and tlie rectory of Buriton in that diocese, whore he 
lived, (Lied, and was buried. He had been a pupil of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, from whence he had passed to St, 
John’s College, Oxford. 

H* we would form an idea of the extent of bis laborious 
reading, wo must look rather to the works of other persons 
than his own, and particularly to Potter’s edition of tho 
works of Clemens Alcxandrinus, and Hudson’s edition of 
the works of Josephus. To both these editors he commit 
uicated valuable notes. Of his own writings, those which 
are now most read arc liis ‘Directions for the Piofllable 
Reading the Holy Scriptures,’ wiiicii was first published in 
1 708, and has been often reprinted, and his ‘ Commentary 
on the four greater Prophets.’ This last-named work 
usually accompanies Bishop PalTii'k’s Commentary on the 
other books of Scripture, to which it was prepared os a 
supplement. 

LOWTH, ROBERT, born 1710, died 1787, a prelate of 
the English Church, son of tho Louth last named, and, 
like his father, distinguished by his knowledge of tlie boc.ks 
of Scripture and his valuable writings in the illustration of 
them. He was also an elegant scholar, and an inquirer 
into minute and curious histm’y. There are a few poems of 
his, chiolly m the nature of academical exercises, which in 
their day were greatly admired. 

He was educated in the school of WUichostor founded by 
William of Wickham, from whence he passed to New Col- 
lege, Oxford, which W'as also founded by the sunie uiunificont 
pruiaie. He went abroad with members of the Darlmouih 
and the Devousbiro fivmilies, who, especially the latter, 
favDuml his advancement in tho church ; and having tho 
good fortune to secure also the patronage of Hoadly, bisliop 
of Winchestiu*, he rose by regular gradations till he hocnino 
bishop of London, and in a situation to doclino tJio o^cr 
which was made to him by King GeorgOilll. of the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. A few daU-s of liis pn'lerments 
may suffice. Early in life ho bad tho rootory of Ovinglon ; 
in 1759 he was made nndidcacon of Winchester ; iu 1753 
rector of East-Woodlmy in that diocese; in 1766 hehecaTno 
bishop of St. DaviO’s ; in the same year he was translated 
to Oxford ; and in 1 777 was made bishop of London. 

In speaking of the writings with which Bishop Lowtli 
lias miriched the literature of his country, we shall puss 
over his minor tracts, even those which belong to his con- 
troversy with Bisiiop Warburton, arising out of a trifling 
diflermice of opinion respecting the Book of Job. Tho 
controversy was (xmdueted on both sides .with a virulonco 
rareU witnessed in the.so days in tho disputes of literary men, 
and the pamphlets may be recommcntkul to any one who can 
relish angry disputations seasoned by learning and wit. 
Writings on which wccan dwtdl with gi-oaler satisfaction 
are his ‘Life of Willmni of Wyckham,* first published in 
1758, an admirable specimen of the rosuUa to bo attained 
by curious and recondite biograpltieal research ; and his ' Le<^ 
ttiros on the Poetry of the Hebrews,’ which were deUvored 
by him in the University when he was professor of poetry, 
lliosc le(!turcs rnav bo said to have opened an nlnioKt new 
subject, little attembn |iaving boon moviously paid to the 
laws of Hebrew poetry, or wen to tno fact that large por- 
tions of tho book* <Mftha Old Toatiomont ate poems, in tho 
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stYiRt aha |>rop6r sense of the word, though presented to the 
English reader in a more prose version, and as if there was 
no diUhrenco between them and 1 ho parts of those Scrip- 
tures which arc really prose. They were receix^ed, when 
published, with great respect by the learned, not of England 
only, but of the Continent, whore they wore reprinted, with 
a large body of valuable notes by the learned biblical scholar 
J. I). Michaelis. These lectures were published by Lowth 
in Latin, the language in which they were delivered, but 
there is an English translation of them by Dr. Gregory, 
published in 1 7S7. In 1 778, the year after he was promoted 
to the bishopric of London, he published a ‘ Translation of 
the Prophet Isaiah/ distinguishing the poetical from the 
ports written in prose, and exhibiting the various forms of 
Hebrew parallelisms which occur in that prophet, and 
which he had explained and illustrated in his lectures. He 
gax'o a large body of valuable notes. These were his 
greater works ; but he published also an * Introduction tc 
English Grammar,* which was thought valuable at the 
time, and was often reprinted, but is now nearly superseded 
and forgotten. J? 

A volume containing memBirs of his life and waitings 
was published soon after his decease. 

LOXA, or LOJA, a town of Spain, in tlie province of 
Granada, 30 miles west of Granada and 40 north-east of 
Malaga, at the north base of a ridge of hills and in a valley 
watered by the river Genii. It has manufactories of printed 
cottons and paper, three parishes, a clerical college, two 
hospitals, and 13,000 inhabitants. Tlie territory is fertile 
and well watered, and produces corn, maize, pulse, oil, and 
abounds in oak-troes. (Minano.) 

LOXl'ADAH, Mr. Vigors’s name for a family of birds 
placed by him as the extreme of the tribe of Conirostres, 
which is the third tribe of his /mes^ores, or perching birds, 
and intervenes between the Denlirostral and Scansonal 
tribes in his system. 

Mr. Vigors remarks, that notwithstanding their inferiority 
of size, some species of the family may be observed to ^ual 
ev#m the Hombills^ allowance being made for their re- 
lative proportions, in the extreme enlargement of the bill. 

* The curved and serrated bill of the latter family* {Horn- 
fjills), says Mr. Vigors, " perceptibly shortening itself, as 
we have perceived in Momotm, is still carried on to a cor- 
responding group in the present, the I%ytol(maf Ginel., 
where these characters are preserved, though the curve is 
slighter and the serration less strong. United to that genus 
by some intermediate but uncharacterised species, the Coc- 
cothraustest Ehss., conducts us to several groups, among 
wtiioh Pityhts^ Ciw., Strobilophaga^ Vieill., the true l^oxia 
of authors, mdi Psittirostra^ Temm., maybe distinguished; 
from whence wo pass to the shorter-billed groups, among 
which Colius, Linn., and Cmopis, Vieill., may be particu- 
larised. These are but few of the natural genera which 
abound in this extensive family. Many intervening species, 
possessing strong genuine distinctions, may be introduced 
among these groups, which at length terminate in some of 
the shorter and stronger-billed species of the Linnean 
Tanagers, THite, it will be remembered, c^omnienced the 
present tribe (Cbnf'ro^^m) by their union with the Fringil- 
luicp : and thus here also the circular succession of aMnities 
extends uninterruptod through the whole subdivision.* 
(‘Natural Aftinitios thsi connect the Orders and Families 
of Birds/ Linn. Tram.^ vol. xiv.) 

Mr. Swainfson {Clamfication of Birds) appears to reject 
the family altogeiUer; for wo find Phytotofna among the 
/%/o/om/wa, a subfamily iA Mimrphagtdoi ; Coccothraustes 
under the subfamily CocvMhraustintB ; Pilylus under tlie 
Kubfcimily Tanagrinat ; Stroinhphaga under the * Generic 
names not adopted Losoia ana Psittirostra in the su^ 
i'Mw Wy PyrrhuUna ; the subfamily Co/tw^e^family 

Mhft(^*h^id€e); rfsati^.^Cissonis) cancelled; and the 
Tanafners under the Uie subfami- 

* lies, with the exception ^ the two Jilacod under the Mmo- 
phagid^, lieing arranged under m fitixdly fHngilHdm. 
Mr, Swainsoifs Coniro^tres (his i^eo»d:itHbd ef /it^er^oret) 
consist of the fomilios Corvid^f F'ringiUidmt 

Musopkc^id0i with their subfami1$4n^ and Buoerid^, 
Having given the lieader a of the views of the 

ornithologists sbeVe qtioted, wo shall confipie ourselves in. 
^his article to Brijirs^n's genus Loxia of f^hieh M. Tern** 

^>nck remarks that its characters exclude all other species, 
proper to the Crossbilh only/ Illigor, he observes, 
his Prodromm is also of this opinion. 


Iioxia* (Crossbill) 

Generic Character.-^Bill moderate, strong, very mucli 
obtuprossed; the two mandibles equally curved* ^hpokOfl, 
and the elongated points cro^ttsing each other, ifpstrils 
basal, Utetel, lounded, conceal^ by hairs direpred fof 
wards, with three toes beiqio and one behind, ahterter 
toes divided. Wings moderate, the first quill longest. Tail 
forked. ' 

M. Temminck, who gives the above generlp chameter, 
records two spboi^ Loxta PytiepsiUdeus and curt!irosti*c^ 
in his second edition and L, kucof^Ura, in his third 
part of that edition (1835). Thermo three s^iocies, the first 
under the name of Z. pineioruni, am recorded by Mr. 
Swainson. 

Geogrc^ical BisiHbutioA cf ike The north 

both of Europe and America. One species however, Z, 
eurvirostra^ is found in Japan as well as in Europe. 

Example, Z. curvirostrdt the common CrossbiU* 

Before' we go into the history of this species, it will be 
well to call tlie reader’s attention to the curious organiza- 
tion of the bill in this genu:;. Bulfon, who, as we have loo 
often been obliged to repeat, "ftrcquenlly saw deformity 
where all was harmony and ^'mmutri^l adaptation, does 
not lose this opportunitv of misconstruing what he did not 
clearly undorstand. ite speaks of the Sill in tliese birds 
as an error and defect in nature-^a deformity. If he had 
ever kept these birds in a cage, ho would soon have found 
that no instrument could have been bettor adapted to the 
work required of it ; and if they had ever visited his or- 
chards he would have been convinced to his cost of its 
oflicacy in splitting fruits for 'the purpose of getting at the 
kernels.''* 

Mr. Yarrcll has well illustrated the structure and moving 
power of this organ, which, comoined with the peculiar 
tongue, will bo found a most peifoct and beautiful piece of 
mechanism for attaining the end in viotv. . 

* The beak of the Crossbill, *t Writes tlie author last men- 
tioned, * is altogether unique in its form ; the mandibles do 
not lie upon each other with their lateral edges in opposi- 
tion, as in other birds, but curvp to the right and loft, and 
always in opposite directions to each other. In some S|)cci- 
mens the upper mandible isltumed to the light, the lower 
mandible curved to iho left ; in others, the position of the 
mandibles is reversed as to their direction. In the speci- 
men 1 examined the upper mandible curved downwards and 
to tho left, the under portion turned upwards and to the 
right. When holding the head of this bird in iny fingers, I 
found I could bring the point of the under mandilAo in a 
line underneath and touching the }X)int of the upper, but 
not beyond it towards the left side ; while on its own side 
the })oint passed with ease to the distance of a-Sths of an 
inch. The upper mandible has a limited degree of motion 
on the cranium, the superior maxillary and nasal bones 
being united to the frontal by flexible bony laminm.* 

Mr. Yarrell then proceeds to the details of the anatomy, 
wliich he illustrates by tho seven figures copied below. He 
first notices the peculiarity of tho form, as well as of tlie 
magnitude uf tho processes of some of the bones of the 
bead in this bird, and points out that tho ptciygoid processes 
of the palatine bones are considerably elongated downwards 
iflg. 3, a) to afford space for tho insertion of the large ptery- 
goid muscles. The os omoideum [fig* 3, b) is ati*ong!y arti- 
culated to tho 03 quadratum (fig, 3, e% affording firm sup- 
port to the moveable portion of the upper mandible. Tho 
~ugal bone (fig, 3, d 4) united to tne superior maxillary 
bone in ftont, and firmly attached by its posterior extremity 
;o the outer side of the os quodratum. Thus, when the os 
quadratum is pulled upwards and forwards by its own pro- 

' BnObti, Afbnr noilclnx dolbrmtty* nmtttrkM ihnl it b * cotte da 
dUTof mlta ««al« <Sntin(tiia cat ottmu da gtoa-Uee,* Bcc. i * car il ttni l’ittiit{ua 
qul alt ca on plniU cw d^aut; at lu prenra quo aV«l plutat tin defitu^ 

uaa c«miir tUf sntnTtB. qiron de «e« irnlti constnuii c* 0 Bt qua lo typa an ant VArt- 
nblts* fce. ; und rat he waa oware of tha nee whioh tho bird mnhoB of it. in 
IMit allanft; fbr Ita Anther My*. * Mnie comnie U »'oxi«t« Hon qul n*alt doe 
ra|iportii ,ct n« nubwi pnr eoDMoquaut avoir qmdqa'usiq(« ei quo {tout ^tm 
oenwut ttiv pant mAme do bob dofiiutB i ce bee dlfibniid, ernolitt on liant rt en 
buji, oonrbe pqr ecu en deux Bem eppodift pniolt |alt exjuftB imiir 

dewier ei eoletrr Ins cciUtles diw nomttOB do pin ot titer 1« gralue qnl se 
iruuve plno^ Ioub l^aqilo HiifTon then doBeribes bow the operetton 

t»,|i)jNraitmud« nod adds, * On liU vemm exdnutar cotte xuBbosuTfe en BUBiioncUnt 
dail'fa CM une pomtuo de plu miira i* ibr dile he quoteB Frisch, and tfoei cm 
tie ttb8be the use cf the biU made by the Wvd In olimbiDg about the cose. Tie 
doe* vot howewT npjmv to liave kept the CtcMibltl ao doaSned himBetf, or lie 
yoidd hardly have called it ' pliiB bSte que kw anttm ohieMiv,’ nor tiioultl we 
have (buud iu liii index * la Biupidlti/ nor ta hli text * II a'x imUs impatience 
dans la enptivito.* ^ ^ 
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per muscles, the upper mandible is elevated by the forward 
pressure of that bone* 

In most other birds the inferior projecting process of the 
QS quadratum, to which the lower law « articulated, i» 
somewhat linear from before baekwaros, and compressed at 
the ,sidos, permitting vertical motion only upwards and 
downwards ; but in the crossbill these processes are spbdri 7 
eal 3, c), and the cavity in the lower jaw destined to 
receive the process is a circular cup 5, a) : from the 
union of these two portions there results an articulation 
with all the motion and flexibility of the mechanical btdl 
and socket joint 

The lower jaw is very strong and the sides or plates are 
elevated ; the coronoid fwocesses 5, d, d) are prominent 
and to these^ as well as to the whole outer side of the plates, 
the temporid musclo is attached. In a head of this bird 
which had been divested of all the soft parts, Mr. Yarrell 
found that on sliding the lower jaw laterally upon the other, 
08 performed by the bird, beiore the coronoid process is 
brought into contact with the pterygoid process on its own 
side, the extreme points of the raandibios were separated 
laterally to tbe extent above-mentioned (3-8ths of an inch). 

The right side of the head was that to which the lower 
jaw inclined in tbo8[>ecimen examined by Mr. Yarrell, and 
on that side the temporal and pyramidal muscles were con- 
siderably larger than tliose on the left 1, 2, 4, a, d), 

indicating by their bulk the great lateral power which the 
bird is capable of cxertibg. The pterygoid muscles (Jiff, 2, 
on each side wore unusually large, the great distant^e 
to which the articulated extremities of the lower jaw were 
removed alTording ample space for them, and us the food of 
the bird <*on8ists of small seeds, a narrow pharynx is suffl- 
cient for the purposes of deglutition. For depressing the 
lower mandible three muscles are called into action ; but 
only one of these, the great pyramidal (Jiff^^ 1,2,4, d), 
which covers two other small ones, tho triangular and 
square muscles, is visible. All throe have their origin on 
the occipital portion of tho cranium, and are inserted by 
strong tendons on the under and back part of each ex- 
tremity of the lower jaw, behind the centre of motion ; they 
consequently, by their simultaneous contraction, raise the 
point to which they arc attached, and depress the anterior 
part of tho mandible. Tho lower parts of the ossa quad* 
rata are pushed rather forw^ards by tliia comnression, with 
the help of two small miiscles (nut figurea), but whose 
situation may be explained by a reference to Jiff, 3. One 
of these, a .small Hat muscle, arises from the septum of the 
orbits behind tho small aperiure in the septum, and passes 
downwards for insertion upon the projecting siylokl process 
of tlio os quadratuin; the second is a small ]>yramidal 
muscle, arising also from the septum, anterior to the other 
muscle ; and, passing downwards and backwards, is inserted 
npon the os omoidcum: both these, wlien they contract, 
pull the 08 qiiadratum forwards, and so elevate the other 
mandible. Thus tho depressors of the lower jaw, and tho 
elevators of the upper jaw, act together to separate the 
mandibles. To close them, the temporal and pterygoid 
muscles elevate the lower jaw, assisted by tho slender slips 
(Jiff. 2, dy d)t which, extending forwards to tho superior 
maxillary bones, act in concert by bringing them down. To 
work tbe lateral motion, the great pyramidal muscle on the 
right sKle pulls the extremity of the lower jaw, to which it 
is attached, backwards, the ptoiygoid muscles of the left 
side at the same time powerfully assisting by caiTying that 
side of the lower jaw inwards, 

Mr. Yarrell then quotes Mr. Townson, to show tho adap- 
tation of these parts to the wants of tho bird in feeding. 

* The pine-forests, such as tho Harts in Germany,' 
says Mr. Townson, * aro the natural places of residence of 
the Crossbeaks, and the seed of the cones of Uiose trees 
their food; and it is to poll out tlie seeds from between the 
squamm, or Scales of the cones, that this structure is given 
them. Their mode of operation is thus:-— they first fix 
themselves across the cone, then bring the points of the 
maxillm, from their crossed or lateral positbn, to be imme- 
diately over each other. In this reduced eompai^ they 
insinuate their beaks between tlie HGales;and then opening 
them, not in the usual manner, but by drawing tho inferior 
maxilla sideways, force open the scales Or squamm.’ It is 
at this stege of the proeeoding, observes Mr. Yarrell, that 
the aid of tbe tongue becomes neeess.^ry ; and here again 
we have another instance of beautifhl adaptation. There is 
articulateil to the anterior extremity of the os hyoides, car 


bone ef the tohgue, an additional porlmti, formed pai-lly of 
bone, wilh a horny eovering (/gs. 6, 7. a). This is naiv 
row, and about ftbs of an inch in length, extending for- 
wards and downwards, with the sides curved upwards, and 
the distal extremity shaped like a aeoop somewhat pointed 
and^hin on both edgesathe proximal extremity ending in 
two small processes elongated upwards and backwards above 
the articulation with the bone of the tongue, each process 
having inserted Upon it a slender muscle (Jigs, 5 , 7 , b) ex- 
tending backwards to tho glottis and attached to the os 
hyoides; and these muscles, by their contmetion, extend 
and raise tho scoop-like point * Underneath the articula- 
tion of this homy grooved appendage,’ continues Mr. Yarrell, 
* is another small muscle (a Jig, 7), which is attaehed at one 
extremity to the os hyoioes, at the other to tbe moveable 
piece, and bv its action, as an antagonist to the'lipper 
muscles, bends the point downwards and backwards ; wniht 
therefore the points of the beak press the shell iVom tho 
body of tho cone, the tongue, brought forward by its own 
muscle rgenio-hyoidcus) is enabled, by the additional muscles 
described, to direct and inseiU its cutting scoop beneath the 
seed, and the food thus dislodged is transterred to the mouth : 
it will be seen by a reference to the first figure, that when 
the mandibles are separated laterally in this operation, the 
bird has an uninterrupted view of the seed in the cavity, 
1 
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1. Skull of CroiBbjU. ridu v{f>w ; a, traiiKiral muscle i h, gre&l pyrsmtUl 
muwle. 2. Head viewrd fhjm Inflow ; ft, Kceat pyramidal uioftclt ; «,«, ptoty- 
goid mu8cli»8 ; H. if. fi'mcilns nitnoU'fi. 3. Hoiul viewed from the aide ; a. pte- 
ryoold procea« } ft, umuiileum ; c, o« quadraium \ d, d, oa.iuK*h'** 4. Head 
dewed from iMthind t a, right temporal nttucle i ft, great pyramidal siuRch*. 
5. l.nwer jaw, aide view ; o» cavity for ariiculalton ; ft. ft, oofonuUl procc^Mm 
S. Tonitue neeii from above ; n, horny scoop ; ft. A, cKtonsor miivcleD. j. Tongue, 
side view ; e, homy scoop ; ft, extensor muscles} e, flexor roiisclo. (Yarrell, 
ZooL Jovre., vd. iv.) 
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ceilh the ep on thftt side to which the under mandihle if 
curved/ Sk) much for Butfon’s * enrer and defect of nature^ 
ami deformity.* 

Description qf Lowia curvirostTa.-^Adult and Old 
Principal colqm'S of the ^urouge a«h etrongly 
lin^d with greenish; front, cheeks, and eyehrowii»gre|r, 
with yellowish and whitish spots; back, small aoveru of 
the wings, and sea^ulars, greenish; rump yellow; lower 
parts yelipwlitt'greeii ; abdoiuen grey, with deeper spots ; 
wing and tail^foatliers blackish, bordered with greeni|di ; 
great and lesser coverts bordered with yelfowish white; 
iris and ^t brown ; bill hom-coiour. Length, about 6 inches. 

Udide jfom Us first moult* to the age qf one vear.-^Ail 
the upper and lower parts of body brick-iedf more or 
loss tinged with gi-eenish and yellowish; wing and tail- 
feathers blark, bordered with reddish-green ; lower coverts 
of the tail white, with a great brown siK>i in the centre. 

tl^ y^^***' — Upper parts grey'^bruwu, clouded 
with greenish ; rump yellowish ; lower parts whiti^, with 
longitudinal brown and black spots. 

Female . — In all oger, differing but little from tile yomg ; 
the plumage is clouded with greenish and yellowish tints. 
Neither in this species nor in L. Pj/tiomittaous does the 
female ever assume the red livery, which is only peculiar 
to the male after its first moult up to the age of one year. 

Such is M. Temminck’s description in the second edition 
ofiiis ‘ Manuer (1820) ; but in tile third part (1835), he 
slates that the principal tints under which the mo/c presents 
itself are more or less of a brick or vermillion-rod, the 
middle of tlie belly being whitish. The males of a year 
old are of a tarnish^ rod, of a yellowish-red, of a greenish- 
yellow, or tarnished yellow clouded with reddish. The old 
females have the upper part of the body deep grey, the 
runu) of a yellowish green, the lower part of the body of a 
bright grey clouded with greenisli, M. Temminck adds 
that ho has seen males with the summit of the bead, bully, 
and rump of a beautiful yellow, w'ith a laige brown band 
behind the eyes, and the rest of the plumage like the old 
female. M. Temminck says (in the same part) of the 
gofius generally, that the red or reddish livery of tbe males 
IS not, as had been erroiioously believedi peculiar to a 
limited period of life, but is the perfect stale of plumage in 
the male sex : after quoting M. Brehm’s proofs of the ni- 
didcatkin, M. Temminck goes on to slate that the obi males 
have a red plumage ; the young a reddish plumage, reddish- 
yollow, or yellowish ; the leruales a yellowish-green, and 
the young a grey or greyish plumage. 

Mr. Gould {Birds oj Europe) ob.-orves that in the minds 

many naturalists some douiits still exist, and that they 
oxjsled till lately in his own, as to whether the rich rosy- 
red et)louring assumed by ibis bird is cluiracteristic of the 
breeding season, or the permaneiU livery of the adult male 
ilo states that during his recent visit to Vienna he had an 
opiHirlunity of observing both ftexe.s in every stage, nn ex- 
amination of which ailbrdod him abundant proots tliut the 
ml ])luinngc is acemired during tlie first autumn, for lie saw 
many latofy flodgoU that had tlieii- plumage thickly spotted ; 
others that hj)d partially lost tlieir spotted appearance, and 
]ia(l partly assumed tbe red colouring ; and oCners that bad 
their feathers entirely tinted of this colour; while the 
uduUs, as most ornithologists have stated, wore characterised 
by a plumage of ol^ve•gl^»en, which H}>poars to be permanent. 

This biid is Loxia curvirostra of Lin^jUs; Becco in 
croce^ Crociowe and Crosiero of the Italians; Bee creisi 
and Bee croisc comnittn of the French ; Mchlen Kreuzsclina- 
bel or Kreutzschnnltel and Mittlerer Getnrgs und 
Kreufzsehnahel of the Germans ; Kndsvinh of the Nethor- 
lauders; JU^dre EorsnaUfofihel^mdimyiskm; CrossbUli 
Common Crossbill, or Shell* A f ml e of the modern British ; 
and Gylftngroes of tbe aniient British. 

Habits, lUprodmtiox^ Willughby, who notices 

iis cluuifre^of coloan is ,n bird; 

much dciighted and with Imrnp se&iL *It 

also/ he adds, ‘ fovos 4 Mjy, that 

with one stroke of its bill it ah a])ple 

in halves, that it x)[iay food means 

doing a great d^ of n)isehief tis utltjllfMw/ alt* Townson, [ 
who k€;pt soma* lliattlie de^i^^pf the lateral power ' 
of these birds is tbai : they/ are fond of exer- 

ninihg it for mere and are jtWefore^uof a liitje 

'mischievous. * My says the lasUmeiiitfoiied autii^r,^ 

* would ofLen come to roy table whilst 1 ^as writing* and/ 
cany off my pencils, little chip-boxes in^ hich I eciJaaiehally j 


kept inwsBts/and ether similar ebjeots, and foar them fo 
pieces in a minute. Their mode of cq^eratfon is by first 
peeking a Uufo hole ; in this^they insert tiieir bill, and then 
split ox tear thohohjeot hy the lateral force. llVhea I treated 
timm, «sL e&eo did, with almonds in thoir sbeUvti^ 


ef tlm kernel m the same ; fir# necking a h#s in 
tike shell, and tbeu enlargihg it by wrenchfog off Vhm ky 
the lateral MW#/ Mr. YanpB,— who, ia his paper in the 
^ 2 ool 0 gieaf Jonrttal,* fifom whicli we have taken the or- 
ganisaiien of the hiU, observes that notwithstanding Buf- 
fbn’s ssasrtijDii to tho eontrary,^ tliey can pick up and e# the 
smallest seeds, and shell or husk hemp and similar seeds,*^ 
gives the following interestisiig dcrojunt of the hahUs of a 
pair in captivity. We must premise that WiBughky also 
remarked thatiwlien kept in c^es ibey cUmh ep and down 
the sides with their hills mh fo#, after tlie maitoer <d' par- 
rots. * My frieitd Mr. Morgan/ saye Mr. Yarrelb * kept a 
pair of these birds for some time^ am bad #ppprtnhities for 
obsmwing their cuiious habits. They were im{)atieut 
under confinement, and i#tle«s, climbing ever the wiros of 
their cage, by the use of their beak and claws, like parrots. 
Ono of thuu‘ principal oceju|)#ions was twisting out the 
ends of tbe wires of their prison, which they accomplished 
with oqual ease ai>d dexterity- A 4fort fiat- headed nail 
that ootifined some strong net-work wa^ a favourite object 
on which they tried their strength; the male, who was 
usually pioneer in every new cx{doit, sncceoded by long 
continued efforts in drawing tim nail out of the wood, 
though not without breaking off the point of his beak in the 
experiment. Their uuceasing destruction of cages at 
length brought upon them senttmee of banishment, iiuring 
the period of their captivily a complete cliange took place 
in the colour of their plumage, without the shodding of a 
siutflc feather.’ 

The nest is generally placed in the fork of a lofty branch 
in fir and other trecb; it is built of moss, liiHiens, and other 
such materials, and lined with feathers. Eggs four or five, 


greyish or dirty wliile, with irregular bright blood-red 
patches at the larger end, and smaller specks dispersed 
over the remaiiung portions. Tetommek says that in 


Livonia it builds in the month of May, but Ibo general 
period of nidification mentioned by authors is during the 
winter or very early in spring. Whilst they ore at work on 
the fir-cones their note is a genila twitter, and they lu^y bo 
seen climbing about the branches like Parrots ; but they 
ai'o said besides to have a pleasant song, which is only 
poured forth in the winter months, or at the season of in- 
cubation. 

M. Brebm declares that the nidification and laying of 
eggs takes place in all seasons, and he aUributes tliis pecu- 
liarity to the comparative abundance or scarcily of food. Jt 
ap))cars to be certain that Crossbills make llwir nests in 
December, as well as in March, April, and May. 

Zocal/lies.^Gormanyt Boland, Sweden, &c., America (?)t 
and Japan, in which last locality it is called Isuga. Thu 
Prince of Musiguaiio (C. Bonaparte) notes it us very rare 
and accidental, appearing only in the coldest winters near 
Kotne; but as not rare in Philadelpbia in tlie wiiitcr.2 Jt 
can only be considered as on ^ oocasioual visitant to the 
British Inlands. WUlughby says, * Sometimes limy come 
over to us, and in the western part of England, espociuUy 
Worcestershire, make bod work, spoiling a groat deal of 
fruit in Qur orchards.’ About the .cammoncement of Iho 
present century a largo fiight came to the south of Ireland 
m the autumn, and did much damage to the ajiples, &c.,; 
numbers of these birds were taken and kept in cages at 
that time. Mr. Selby notices the immense lloeks that 
visited Bnj^and and Scotland in 1821. They spread 
themselves through tho eountry, and were to be seen 
in ell woods and plantation^ whem tho fir^treo abounded, 
Their fitMt appearance was in tlio early part of June, 
apd tte , fUart of the docks seemed io con- 

i^t of femmes and uio young of tho year (the raalus pos- 
sosslpgthe red pbixuage assumed from iho first moult to 

A Ikfffllw'# woi^nsr, * le» 4eu:iL pTHnles m poimn). wt rt'ni'tmhvr, r<iis(.nu 
el ptflOdrt; tl« el nainir m i ^urriture ftiitru- 

t at a nim.HAS of th« ZoolofiiRnli^orjntytS* I.fAiflou. 

g liuia Um Ccu«).bU1 Nortli AmujiiHft f« virty iUMtluct tVoui t)i«t uf 
,nt« liOtift €iurviro»tlni, Uuii, U U ia nil \\h inovortluiiM, 

mitowliat bTillittfil bj culoux'UMt. (' rruu./ ISIll.) 

priaco’K nutteintmt iu * Si>c««)tlo ConinHtativu:' Inif. in lift 
aud . vuliiublo * Oeo^ntiihical miuI Com|ufcruUvo bdst of tlw UufU of 
Ami^rica* (i^unlloii. IB3S), Iia this. eoiilluhii; 

cmiihitte to Kumpo geiuiraliy, givos Jb«sia Ammimnu ivn Uw aiaih iuou 
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the end of that year). Many of the famalea killed by Mr. 
Betby showed pminlyi ft^om the deluded state of their 
breasts, that lh«^ had been 'engaged in incubation some 
time previous to theif arrival ; which <^ciimstance, he ob- 
serves, agrees with the account given oTthe early period at 
which they breed in hi|^er .Uiitj|Mdes. They continued in 
firitain till towards the autumi? but kept moving nortli- 
ward, for Mr* Selby found them in September particulariy 
aboni^nt in all tbe ilr-tracte of Scotland after they had 
nea«iy disappeared south of theTweecL Since that timo 
(he writes in IB^S) none had come under his ohservaiion. 
lie alludes to the great havoc they oominit in tbe apple 
and pear orehanls m tbeir occasional visits to the south, 
by splitting tSie fruit in halves for tbe sake of the enclosed 
pips. Mr* Hoy, of Stoko Nayland, in Suflfelk, who gives 
an interesting account of the habits of these birds, says 
that from 1 S21 to the middle of May, lb22, Cvossbilla were 
very numerous in that county, and, he believes, extended 
their flights into many parts of England. (Loudon's ilfo- 
ffasine of Nott* Hut^ January,' 1834.) Mr. Knapp notices 
its occasional visits in small parties, and the damage it does 
to the orchard. He says tl«at a pair was brought to him 
very early in August, and the breast of the female holng 
nearly bare of feathers, as is observed in sitting birds, lie 
thinks it is probable that she had a nest in tlie noighbour- 
Imod. There ore a few instances recorded of its breeding 

hkira. 

to Afrtw.— The flesh of tlie Common Crossbill is 
well flavoured. Mr. Gould saw in the bird-maiket of 
Vienna multitudes of Crossbills exposed for sale with swal- 
lows, martins, and many others of the smaller birds, for the 
j)urpo8es of tho table ; of these the Crossbill appeared to 
be esporially in request from its superiority of size and its 
hweet aucl woU-tasled flesh, to tho good qualities of which 
Mr, (rould bears testimony. The same author notices it 
seeming to bo of all tbo small birds tho least distrustful 
of man, and states that when Hocks an-ivo in this country 
numbers are taken by a birddimed twig attached to tbe 
cud of a fishing- rod. 



WltKnirvti'OStra, nmU : upper ftgore, yemns of tlie yeiir; aitult. 


1X)X0DR0MIC S PIRAL (XoCcff, oblique^ ^popoc, couroe), 
the cur\*e on which a ship sails when her course is always 
cm one iKiint of the compass. It is called in English wor^ 
the Rhumu Lins. 

LOYOLA. [Jesuits.) 

LOZE^RE, a department in tbe south, of franco, bounded 
on tlie north-east by the dopartmeht of Haute-Loire, on the 
cast by that of Arddpho, on the south-east and south by 
that of GaiHl, on the south-west and west by that tn 
Avoyron, and on the north-west by that of Cental. Tbe 
form of the departmtcni is nearly oval ; its greatest lengdi 
is, from npfth-we^t to soutli-east, ffom the banka of the 
liUb) river which separates this department that 
«f Cantah to thbneigbbburheodof OurdfGAimb 


64 miles; its greatest breadth is, flron^,tlio banks of tbe 
Borne, which separates this department ft om that of Ar 
<l8che, to the Jujfietion of the Jontc and tho Tarn, 67 miles. 
The afefliof the department tnay be estimated at 1892 square 
miles, betiig corstderably under the' average size of tho 
Frenw d^artments, and rather less than the English 
coun^of lMorlblk< The population in 1831 was 140,347; 
in 1836 it was 14^733^ showing an increase in five years of 
1386, or Jess than one per cent., and giving 71 inhabitants 
to a square mile, less indii one-half the average density of 
population in France, and about equal to the density of 
population in Westmoreland, the most thinly peopled of the 
English counties. Mende, the capital, is ih 44*" 31^ N. lat. 
and 3“ 2.1^ E. long., 302 miles in a direct line south by cast 
of Paris, or 335 miles by tho road through Montargis, Nc- 
vers, Mtmlins, Clermont, and St. Flour. 

Ihe department is altogether of a mountainous character. 
Tlie C6vennes cross it in the south-western part; Mont Lo- 
zdre, one of the loftiest mountains of this range, is 4885 feet 
high (Make Brmi), and gives name to the department: the 
Roc do Malpertus in the immediate neighbourhood of Loz^te 
(if indeed it be not one of tbe peaks of Lozere ilselO is 5508 
feet high. The chain of La Margeridc, which branches off 
from the Qivennes at Mont Lozdre, and unites that moun- 
tain-range with tho volcanic group of Auvergne, extends 
through the department in the direction of its length; and 
tho mountains of Aubrac overspread the eastern part, and 
extend into the adjacent department of Aveyroxi. Tho 
mountain-rangos of the C6f ennes and La Margeride deter- 
mine the watershed of the department, and divide it between 
three of the great river-basins of France, The small por- 
tion on the south-east, separated from the rest hy the crests 
of tbe C5vennes, belongs to tho basin of the Rhone; Iho 
rest of the department is divided by the mountains of 
Margeride, between the basin of the Loire in the north and 
that of the Garonne in the west : the part comprehended 
In tho basin of the Garonne is considerably larger than 
either of the others. 

The department is chiefly occupied by the primitive 
rocks wlacdi conslitulo the mass of the O^vennes and tho 
connected mounlains. On tho south-eastern slope of the 
Cevenues, towards the basin of tbe RhCno, the granites 
and other primitive rocks arc covered with tho strata of 
later formation which intevvene between the chalk and the 
.saliferous sandstone. The same strata overspread a cuusi- 
derablc portion of tho western side of the department on 
the banks oT the Tarn and the Lot, and in the country be- 
tween them. One or two extinct volcanoes have been 
observed within the limits of this department; but they aie 
not so Tiumeruus as in the adjacent departments of Ilauto- 
Loire and Cantab 

Tho mineral wealth of the department is not great : lea<1, 
silver, antimonv', coppci*, and iron ore are procured. There 
is not howeveAny coal, nor arc there any works for smelt- 
ing or working iron. Marble, freestone for building, and 
g}psiim, are quarried; and there are some mineral springs, 
of which the most frequented are those of Bagnols les Bains 
near Mende. 

The rivers are all small in that part of their course which 
lies within tbe department. To the basin of the Rliono 
belong the Cdze, which vises in Mont I.*»izci‘c, and brings 
down particles of gold ; tho Garden d A Inis, tho Garden do 
Mialet, and the Gazizan, which unite tbeir streams in the 
adjacent deportment of the Gard, on tbe eastern border of 
winch all these rivers join tho HUdno. Tbe Chassczac and 
the Borne water tho east aide of the department, and flow 
by tho ArdSehc into the Rhdnc. To the basin of the Loire 
belong (ho Allier, which rises in the uorth-ciislern slopes 
of La Margeride, and for some distance separates tins de- 
partment from the adjacent departments of Ardccho and 
Hauto-I*oire ; the Chapeauroux and the Ance, which al^o 
rise on the^amo alope and flow northward into the Alhcr. 
To the basin of the Garonne belong the Lot and the Tarn. 
The l*ot rim in the south-western slope of La Margeridc, 
not frir £mm Mont Lozdre, and flows West by Monde and 
Chauao into tho department of Aveyron : nearly 40 miles 
of iti eourse belong to this depaitmont It rcceiri^s tho 
Coulanges and some other smidt streams: the Coulagnet 
and some others fall into the Coulanges. Tbe Trueyre, or 
Tmyfere, o more in^ftant tributary, rises in the slope (►f 
2*a Murgoride, and Uorth-fWesl ; it does not join tho 

lat till far beyond ihfe bdUtidary of this department. The 
Bds, a tributary of fteTtaydfe^ wims the boundary bclwoer 
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Iti® departments of Lozdre and CJaotal ; it vises iu that of orolwirds, in which am apple and pear trees, producing e*- 
Losdre. The Tarn rises on the western side of Moat eellent fruit, and many flne walput-troes. Tho townocCu- 
liosdre and (lows .westward to Sunte Bniinio, and then pies a sitb nearly triangular, add is Bt_^_ elevation of above 
soath-'West into the departmmitof Aveyron. In one part of iSOO frei above thojevel of the sea. ' It'is surrontided by a 
its course (the PaS'de-Souoi) the Tarn passes between two small ‘boulova^. The streets are ill Imd ou^ .narrow, 
precipitous rocks 'whi<^ nearly meet over head and forth a crookedi and dirtv j the htiiUt^Sp which are roofed slatep 
ittttund bridge* It receives the Turnon, the Jonte, r^hioh ore ill built The cathedral is a very inferior building} 
bepurates the depfuftment of Lozdre fronl that of Aveyiwiis tliougli its steeples are praised by some writers lor the 
and several smaller streams: about U to 48 miles of its lightness and boldness of thoir arcbitocture* The fonner 


course belong to this department. 

Sntitely dekituto ofinland navigation, the department is 
very indiffcronily provided with roads* There are five 

f Qvornment roads, having an aggregate length of 239 miles ; 

ut of these only 88 miles were in 1837 in repair, 23 miles 
were out of repair, and 128 were unhuishml. The principal 


episcopal pulaeo, now. the prefect's house, bus a handsetno 
gallery and saloon with some good pointings. Tliore are 
several public fountains. Around tiie town are many small 
eountiy-houses. The population of Mendc was, in 183U 
4338 for the town, or ^822 for the wlmle communO ; in 
1836 it was 3909 fbr the commune. A considerable quan * 


road is that from Paris by Moulins and Clermont to Nar- lity of serge is manufactured in and about the iqwn for ex- 
bonne and Peqiignan. It enters the departmont from that portalioii to foreign lands ; tlmre are two ooninderable 
of Cantu! on tlie north, and runs by St. Choly, Auniont, yearly fairs. ' There are a high sehool, a public libraiy, a 
Marvcjols, and Chirac into the departmont of Avoyron. theatre, and an agricultural society. There is in tlie imme- 
The road from Paris to Mendc branches off from this at diate neighbourhood of Monde a mountain which rises to 


St. Choly, and a branch road from Mendc rejoins the gi^at 
Perpignan road just before it leaves the department Other 
roads run from Monde by Langogue to Le Puy (Haute 
Loire) ; by Villefort to Le Pont St Esprit (Gu»d) on the 
Kh6ne ; and by Ispanhac and Florae to Ntmes (Gard). A 
cross-road from Langogne leads by Villefort to Alais (Gard) 
and Nfmes (Gard). 

The departmental roads ai-o 21 in number, with an aggre- 
gate length of 370 to 380 miles; but more than two-thirds 
of the whole length are out of repair ; the byc-roads and 
paths amount id nearly two thousand five hundred, with an 
aggregate length of more than 2000 miles. 

The general elevation of the soil i*endcrs the climate 
colder than from the latitude would be otherwise expected. 
The mountains are covered with snow during a great part 
of the year. The western slopes of theCfivennes and moun- 
tains of La Margeride and the north-eastern slopes of the 
latter have a moist laiuy atmosphere : on the south-eastern 


the height of 1020 feet above) the town; on tlie slope of this 
mountain, more than half-way up, is the hermitage, the 
dwelling of St. Privas, hewn in the rock. About flvtj roilos 
east of the town are the warm’ sulphurous springs qf Bug- 
nols, which are in high loputo for rheumatic and cutaneous 
cUsordors, and for wounds. It is estimated that 2000 in- 
valids resort to them yearly. There is also at Lanu6jols, or 
La Nu^jols, near Monde, an antmnt tomb, erroneously sup- 

E ^sed by some to be that of Munatius Plancus, who built 
yon. Popo Urban V. was born near Monde. 

At lie Blcymard the manufacture of serges and other 
woollens is earned on. Villefort is the centre of a district 
in which wine and chosmits are grown. Load and coppen* 
mines are wrought in the ueighbourhood, and trade is car- 
ried on in horses aiid cattle. At Langogne j(pop. 2309 town, 
2720 whole commune) much serge and other w\>oUeii8 are 
mauufaMured, and there are copper-works.' Clitlteaurieuf 
do Hamion is a small town of perhaps 300, inhabi turns ; it 


slope of tlie Cdveiines there is less rain; and droughts of has a good market. It was iu besieging this htile town, 


such length as to injure vegetation are not uncommon. 
The heat of summer in the department is rarely great ; but 
tempests are frequent at that season. In the mountainous 
districts little grain is grown ; and indeed throughout the 
department the quantity of arable land is less than usual in 
France, and the corn grown is insufficient for the eonsump- 
tiuu of the department. Chesnuts and potatoes, dioth which 
are much cultivated, form the principal food of the peasantry. 
Flax, hemp, and hay are grown. Many plants used in me(li- 
cine, iu tanning, or in dyeing, ore found ; among them is 
madder. On some of the steep slopes on the south-east side 


then (a.d. 138(0 in the power of the English, that Bertrand 
du Gucsclin died. The governor of inis place, who had 
agreed, if not succoured, to surrender to him, laid the keys 
of the place on Du Ouesclin's cofihi. 

In the arrondissement of Florae are Florae, on the Tur- 
non, a feeder of the Tarn ; Pont do Mont vert, Isjiunhae, 
and Sainto Enimic on the Tarn; Meyrueis on the, Ionic; 
and Barr^. and St. Germain near the highest ridge of the 
Ctivennos. Florae is in a narrow valley, ui.d consists chiefly 
of one street on the road wdiich rurts from Monde to NTrnos. 
Tbo population in 1831 was 1796 for the town, or 2194 for 


of the Cdvennos the industry of some of the cultivators has ihc whole commune; in 1836 it was 2246 for the commune, 
succeeded in raising the olive, the vino, and the mulberry, v..,» 

The vineyards occupy from 2000 to 2300 apres. Woods 
occupy about a twelfth part of the surface ; the beech is 
the principal forest- tree. The forests are infested by 
wolves. The meadow lands occupy about a fifteenth of the 
department ; but the heaths and open wastes are very ox^ 
lensive, and serve for the pasturage of cattle, and of numer- 
ous Hocks of sheep. Many mules are reared for carrying Chirac, on tlieCoulanges; Balsidges on and LaCanourguo 


There is little trade, but Iho neighbourhood of the town is 
fertile. Ispanhac, or Espagnac, is delightfully situated in 
a pleasant valley. Some cotton manufactures are c.arried 
on. At Sainte Enimic serges, like those of Mende, are 
manufactured. Near Meyrueis are some curious caverns, 
and some beds of coal, which are not worked. 

In the arrondissement of Marv^ols are Marvejols and 


goods across the mountains, or for exportation to other parts 
of the south of France oiMo fcipaim Game is abundant; 
ami trouts and eels aro numerous in the rivers and ponds. 

The department is divided Into three arroiidissements, os 
follows : — 


Monde, N*E. & £., . 
Florae, S., . . . . 

Marvejois, N.W. &s W.. 


Arna in 

PopulttUon In 

Corn- 

square mUeit. 

183i. 

issa 

Biontiv. 

. 688 

45,440 

46,192 

62 

e 64G 

41,323 

41,439 

31 

4 638 

33,382 

34,102 

73 

im 

140,347 

141,733 
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near the Lot; Servcrelte and Malzieux on the Tmydrc; 
St. Alban on the Limaniol, a small feeder of the Truydre ; 
St. Choly d'Apalche, on another small feeder of the Tru- 
ydre ; and Aumont between St. Choly and«MarvmoIs. 

Marvtdols w^Qs taken in a.d. 138fi from the HTuguenots, 
by the d^uko of Joyeuse, w'ho commanded the troops of 
Henri 111., and in violation of the capitulation the town was 
pillaged and burnt, and the walls weiw razed to the ground. 
Six years afterwards Henri IV. aided the inhabitants in re- 
builaing the place ; it is now a well laid out and handsolue 
town, It haa before the Revolution several monastic esta- 
bliahQiantB. The population in 1631 was 3706 for the 


It isvMvidcd into 27 cantons, or districts under a justice ttrVfi, 4ad 3886 fbr tne whole commune; in 1836 it was 
Oi peace. 4023 for the conimunb. There are several mills on the 

In the orrondisgement of Monde are Mbhde a|^d Le Bley* Coulanges, and some dye-houses. Serges and other woollens 
marcl on the L.ot ; V iUefort near Mont juk6ni ; Langogne ato jnaiiufiictured at Salsiii^es, La Canourgue, Serverette, 
on the Allier ; Chdtoauheuf de Rkn^qn oh ine Chapeau^ Midkieut, Bt. Alban, and St. Cheiy. Red granite is quar- 
roux, %nd Grandrieu on a ’imall riw §# the same name riod;^ hoar St. Alban ; there is in tlie town a chdttfnu now 
joins the ChapeaUroux- MenMe is ftrsti mentioned k>uyertod into an hospital for insane females. At St. Cheiy 
byt&iegoiy of Tours, who culU it Mimmate^ Itwasfor^ lfi^3 town, 1651 whole commune) ore two weekly 

mcrly the capital pf the province of t%<^audaW It is i« a OSarlcbts, at which a good deal of business is done in cattle : 
dreary end mountainous district ; hut the iifiiaraiatb liemh- bbiiStderable trade is also carried on in woollen stuffs, 
^urhood of the town, which is m a valley watered b^ uio . The chief manufiteturo of the department is that of serges 
Lbtv is pleosaol^ being ituddcd With gardeaSimeklowa, and /and other woollen stufGi; spinning cotton-varn is dso 
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({iarriod ou to isome extent, Ghosnuts are pi*epared for aea- 
stores in considerable qiiantity. But the dilTerent branches 
of industry are not sullieient to give otntdoynieui to the 
inhabitants* a number of whom wtgtnte yearly to the 
more southern departments to obtain work ns mowers 
and reapers. The trade of the department is trifting ; the 
a*ant of navigable rivers and thq labour of the conveyance 
f»ver the mountains are great iTnt>o<liments. Tiie exports 
are cattle* chosnuts* and woollen stuffs. 

The department constitutes the diocese of Mendo, the 
bishops of which are suffragans of the archbishop of Alby. 
It is in the iariscBotion of the Cour Koyale and the circuit 
of the Aciuiemie Univorsitaire of Ntraes. It is in the ninth 
militaiy; division* the head^quartefs of which are at Mont- 
pellier. It returns three members to the Chamber of De- 
puties. In respect of education it is below the average of 
Franco ; the number of young men enrolled in the military 
census of J8^^-29 who could read and write was twenty- 
seven in every hundred* the average of France) being thirty- 
nine. 

This department formerly constituted the territory of tl^ 
Gabali, a Celtic people. Their capital was Andoriium, 
afterwards called Gabali, from the name of the people, now 
Javeds, a village between St. Cliely and Mende. Several 
antiquities have been discovered at Javols; such as the 
ruins of columns, statues, and buildings; coins* medals* 
and vases. Traces of the Roman road fl*om Lugdunum 
(Lyon) to Tolosa (Toulouse) have been observed in this de- 
partment. Some of the Celtic tnonuments called dol mens 
are yet in existence. 

Before the Revolution this d^ariment instituted for 
the most part the province of Gdvaudan in Languedoc. 
Portions of the district of Le Volay and of the diocese of 
Uses, both also in Languedoc, are included in the present 
limits. 

LtJBECK is situated iu 53®5l'N. lat. and 10®50'E. 
long., on a long eminence between the rivers Trave and 
Wukenilz. Its territory is bounded on the east by Meek- 
lonburg Strelitz, on the west by Oldenburg and Holstein, 
and on the south by Laiieriburg ; the northern part, be- 
tween Holstein and* Mecklenburg, extends to the Baltic. 
Its territorial possessions were formerly very scattered; 
vomc detached portions were in Holslehn some in Laiicii- 
ouig, and others in Mecklenburg. By the decision of the 
diet in February, 1803, inoddlea in 1804 by a treaty \vilh 
Oldenburg, it obtained, in exchange for many of its distant 
districts, a continuous tract on the Trave. It is very uncertain 
at what time a town was first erected ou this spot. Tliere 
is evidence that a nourishing commercial town existed here 
ill the eighth century, which was built by the Wilzen, a 
Slavonian tribe, as a place of arms, on the banks of the 
Scbwartaii. This was Old Lilbeck, which was however 
soon taken by the Obotriti, whose king, Henry, chose it for 
1 ms Residence. In 11.39 the Rugiaiw look the place and 
ioiully destroyed it, upon which Adolphus II., count of 
llolslein, ibuuded the present city of Lilbeck on the hanks 
of the Trave in 1140. He peopled it with fugitives and 
setUors from Westphalia and the Netherlands, and mer- 
chants IVom Bardewick; but Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony, being jealous of the rapid rise of Lilbeck, to the 
rlulriinent of Bardewick, did his utmost to interrupt its 
commerce by land. In 1157 the city was nearly destroyed 
by fire. In 1158 Adolphus ceded it and its territory to 
Henry the Lion, wlio rebuilt the town, surrounded it with 
walls, gave it magistrates of its own, granted it several pri- 
vileges, allowed Uie northern nations a free trade to it, and 
gave it the celebrated code of laws called das Liibische 
hecfit^ which was subsequently adopted by so many coun- 
tries and cities. In 1163 the dee of the bisnoprio of Olden- 
burg, founded in 952 by the Emperor Otho 1., was tran^ 
ferred, at the instance of Bishop Gerald, to Liibeck. This 
proved a great advantage to the city. The churches of St 
Mary and St. Peter were already built, and the cathedral 
was 'founded by Bishop Gerold m 1176. Henry the Lion 
being put under the ban of the empire, Liibeck was forced 
to submit to the emperor Frederick I., during whose ab- 
sence iu the Holy Ltuid, Henry returned firom England, 
and recovered it, but had held It oriljr three years when it 
was taken by Adolphus III., count of HolstemXU92). l>p 
years later it was taken by Woldemajp, biother of Canute, 
king of Denmark. The mnos proved very oppressive mas- 
ters, and the eitiaemt. taking advantage of some favourable 
eiraum^ncea expelled the Danish ffetHebit in 1286 , and 
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placed themselves under the protecliou 'if the emperor 
Frederick II., who conilrmed all their ptivileges, and made 
Liibeck a free imperial city. 

The citizens had many contests to maintain with their 
jealous and powerful neighbours, but, their valour and pru- 
dence triumphed on every o<!casion. The wealth and power 
of Liibeok increased, and it joined the Hanseatic League* 
of which it became the bead. [Hanse Towns.] Its lleels 
commanded the Baltic; Gustav us Wosa found an asylum 
in its walls against Christian II., and Lubeck's voice de- 
cided in the affairs of the kingdoms of the North. As an 
evidence of the prosperity of Liibeck „during the ftourish- 
ing period of the Hanseatic League, it may be stated 
that the drf.adful iiostilenca called tho * black death* is 
said to have curried off iu five months, in 1350, between 
80,000 and 90,000 peiwons, without depriving tbe city of 
more than half of its population. This number is presumed 
howeviw by some writers to be far above tho truth ; yet it 
appears that* 200 years later, in April* 1580, between 50,000 
and 60,000 citizens able to bear arms were numbered, whicii 
would certainly imply a population of 200,000 souls. From 
the dissolution of the liansa in 1 630 to the present day. 
Liibeck has passed through numerous vicissitudes. The 
storms of the French revolution fatally affected Lubeck. 
llie occupation of the city by Bliicher ai^er his retreat from 
the battle of Jena, and his bravo but unsuceessiul defence 
against 70,000 French soldiers, led to the plunder of the 
town during three days, when many of the defenceless 
citizens were murdered, and property to an immense amount 
was carried off or wantonly destroyed. Liibeck, like Ham- 
burg, was incorporated with the French empire in 1810, 
and so remained till it recovered its freedom auer the battle 
of Leipzig in 1813. 

Lilbeck, in its present state, is no longer a fortified town ; 
the old ramparts are converted into public walks, and the 
city, being on a moderate eminence between the Trave and 
the Wakenitz, is very pleasantly situated, and is very clean 
and cheerfuL Tho interior is more regular than in most of 
the old German towns, it being intersected by several broad 
ami straight streets. The houses are built of stone. A 
great number of the houses are in the old-fashioned sty’lc, 
with the gable ends towards the street* but the more modem 
are in better taste. Besides the cathedral* which contains 
valuable paintings and remains of anthiuity, there are five 
parish churches, of which that of St. Mary is celebrated as 
one of the finest Gothic churches iu northern Germanv. It 
is 340 feet long* and the middle nave 152 feci high (so 
staled by Zeitz) and 45 wide. The church contains va- 
luable paintings by Holbein* Vaudyck, Perugino* Aldderfor, 
and other masters, a very curious astronomical clock, a * Dance 
of Death,’ a fine organ, and a remarkable altar by Guillinus 
of Antwerp, &c. The other churches arc much inferior to 
St. Mary's. Lubeck is celebrated for its charitable institu- 
tions, which ai‘e numerous and admirably tuinducied. Tlie 
other public establishments and buildings are the gymn.*i- 
siuin, the commercial institution, the patriotic society, the 
meclmuics’ school of design, the Roman Catholic chapel, 
the Calvinist church, and many others. Tho senate-house. 
an antient Gothic building, contains the ball where the 
deputies of the Hansa formerly met. 

The territory which w'c have already described, including 
tho detaolied district and those which it possesses in common 
with Hamburg [Hamouro], is about 130 square miles in 
extent, with a |)opulatiun which may now be estimated at 
46,500, that of the city being 20,000 at tho most, that of 
Travemunde 1 100, and of Bergedorff and its district 5300. 
The manufactures are of very various kinds, but none on a 
large scale. 

The commerce of the city is beginning to be of consider- 
able importance. It has 80 ships of its own, and tho 
arrivals are above 900 annually. At tho moment that this 
article is written, a question of vital iinix)rtauce is pending. 
Between Hamburg and LiibtH'k there has always been a 
great ^transit trade; the mule is partly through the Danish 
teiritorius, and has hitherto been free fi*ooi all mils. But 
in ^fiance of antient and still subsisting treaties between 
Denmark and the two cities, tho Danish government has 
lately imposed a very heavy duly on all goods going from 
Hamburg to Liibeck* and vice vera^. It is singular that 
the duly on tho fiiwt is fixed at double that on the second. 
It almost seems atk if this were iu a spirit of hostility to 
Kugland, as the goods, chilly British colonial produce and 
tnauufactured articles, soul front Haifibu^ to Lfibock> 
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to above a million sterlini^ animalR while lb LUBLIN, a wolwodechaft, or province, of the kingdom of 
Rnftemti and Swedish goodtf from LUbeck to Hamburg dl< Potand, ia eumposed of the oirel^ of Lublin^ CImlm, Joae*- 

uot exueed 200,000/. The two oHiea have appealed to tli« few, and Zamoski, which formerly belonj^ to the kingdom 
diet of the German confederation, whoso decision is anxious!)/ of (Alicia, and were ceded by Austria in 18 1 0 to the grand- 
expected. For some years past there has been a regular duchy of Wai;saw. It lies between 54)® !7' and 51® 43' N. 
communicjition by steam-boats between Liibeck and 3t. lat, and 21® 45' and 24® 7' E long., comprising an ai‘ea of 
Petersburg: the voyage is generally made in three and a 1^0 square miles, with a populatbn of 500^000 inhabitants, 
half or four days. (Hassel, Oeog,f vol. v.; Stein, It is bounded cm the north by Podbcfiia, on the east by 

Zeitz, Atmehtm von Luheeh.} Russia, on the south by and on the west by San- 

LUbECK (Principality). [OtnENUTrna.] doroir. Vistula separates it fifom Bandemir, the Bng 

LUBIENfETSKI (Latinized LuNenieciua)* There are Russia, and the Wie^x (which Hows through it) for 
five persons of this name (one Andrew, two Christopher, some distance Jfrom PodlachW This province has extetisivo 
and two Stanislaus), all distinguished in the Polish Soci- ^brests, and in sothe parts momsses, but likowiie contains 
nian controversy. A list of their several writings may be of E^d aratde land, and pasturage with a fine breed of 

ibund in Sandius, *Bibl. Antitrin./ Freistadt, 1684. cattle. There are no metals exe^ bog^ore. It is divided 
subject of the present article is Stanislaus the younger, son four circles (in Polish obwod), viz. Lublin, Zamosz, 
of Chrisloplier, who was born at Cmcow, August 23, 1623, Hrubieszow, and Krasnistaw. 

and died in exile at Hamburg, May 18, 1675. He was Tlie principal towns in the ckde of Luldin, besides the co- 
luinister of a church at Lublin, until driven out by the arm tke following : J^ibsstow, on the Wieprz, hns a fine 

of power for his opinions. He died, as is stated by poison ; castle, three churches, a Capuchin convent^ and 3190 iuha- 
a fwt borne out by the death of his two daughters, and bitants. Kurow, on the Kurowko, has ailne palace of Count 
serious illness of hia wife, after eating of the same dish, an<‘ Potocki, two churches, and 1920 inhabitants, lb 18 )G a 
by the neglect of the Hamburg magistracy to institute th mineral spring was discovered, the waters of which re- 
investigation usual in cases of sudden d^h. semble those of l^mont : Pulawy, on the Vistula, was oix-o' 

The theological works of Lubienietski are numerous, am the i7t»idence of Prince CzaHotyeki, whose splendid palaco, 
may be ibund in Sandius, with the exception of the ‘ His- with its library of 60,000 volaine% many MSS., a collectiuii 
toria Refbrmationis Polonicm,* publishea in 1685, at Freis- tuiw Polish antiquities^ and oeunUess treasures of art, 
tadt, with a Life prefixed. But the work which makes his was celebrated thspughout Jltnope. The park was the 
reputation more European, and entitles him to a place here ^nest in Poland, with the temple of ^e Sibyl, the 

is his * Theatrum Cometicum.' This work was published country-seats of Marynke and Parchatku, and' the Dutch 
at Amsterdam in 1667 (Sandius and Woidler), but a copy dairy- fkrm in an island of the Vistula, the banks of which 
in oiir nossession has a Leyden title-page, and tlie date were covered with pretty countsy-bauses,^ Bnoh was Pu- 
1681. This change of titles in different parts of the same ^^wy, but all is now desolatjS; the Rusalatis laid the whole 
edition was formerly not uncommon, aiia has caused mud waste in 1831, during the iUr^tedPoliah revolution, when the 
confiision. A pictorial frontispiece has the folding ana- treasures of art wore destrdyed; despoiled, or carried away, the 
gram for Stanislaus Lubieniecius; < Satis in ulna Jesu estate confiscated, and the noble^wneirArtVdll into oxUe. Za- 
lucobis.’ mosz, the capital of the circk of that name, u very strong 

ITlc * Theatrum Cometicum' consists of three parts. The fortress, is situated oii the Wfepfz. It was* founded in 
first contains the correspondence of the author with men of 1 588 by John Znmoyski, a^iiis victory over tlie ardiduko 
science thronghegtt Europe on the subject of the comets oi Maximilian of Austria, xhe houses were built in tho 
1664 and 1665 7’and has iti iteomnuinications from Vossius, Italian style; and a high school witbu insider able library, 
(Oldenburg, Hevelius, Ktrdier, Bouillaud, Von Gucrieke which was long celebrated, was founded in 1695. Tlio 
&c. &c. second part contains an elaborate account o Cossacks and Swedes besieged it without suciiess. On IIkj 
all the comets (415 in number) recorded in history down to partition of Poland, it fell to the share of Austria. In 1809 
the year 1005. It is written in support of the hypothesis the Poles look it; and in 1813 tho Russians. In 1820 the 
that comets portend both good and evil, in opposition to the Polish state bought the town and environs of Count Slanis- 
jjrevailin^ notion that they were harbingci-s of misfortune laus Zamoyski, who received for it above fifty estates be- 
only ; and this opinion is supported by history, it being longing to the state. Hereupon the place was still more 
rlearly shown that public events of both characters usually strongly fortified, and was deprived of its extensive suburbs. 
I'otlowcd close upon comets. Thus he points out that It has however still above 4000 inhabitants, with the fine 
thmigh the comet of 323 strengthened the heresy .of Arius, extensive palace of Count Zamoyski, several considerable 
it alw) brought about the council of Nice; and this, fVoui buildings, among whic.h are the ai^senal, four churches, tho 
Lubienietski, was not a little satirical. We are in doubt town-hall, two convents, and a theatre. All the learned 
whether to conclude that the autlior maintained his hypo- institutions are alxdished. Hrubieszow, situated on the 

thostis in good faith, or to suspect that he chose his lino of Hiilzwa, in tho midst of marshes, lias three cburcbes, a 

argmuont as thot^bost practical mode of attacking the pre- convent, and 3900 inhabitants, Krasnistaw, on thoWi^prz 
vailing terrors. And our doubt liccomes stronger when we Jake, is a walled town ; it has a palace, formerly tho 

pcjcihat in tlic third part, calknl ‘Theutri Cometici C 5 xitu 8 ,’ see of tho Romish bishop of Clielm, who now resides at 
ho rather widens his hypothesis ; and whereas ho bad be- Lublin, several churches^ and 2952 inhabitants, among 
i'>ru maintained tha( comets foretell both good and ovil, he ^'^hom are many Jews. Chclm, in ibh circle, tho see of a 
now asserts tho dilemma that they predict both or neither, Gfuek biehop, has a castle on a high hill, several Greek 
but still cautiously. and Romisli churches, a Piarist college, a gymnasium, and 

In the late discussions about Halley *s comet this work of 2000 inhabitants. 

Lubienietski was freely cited in proof of one and another LUBLIN, the capital of the government and of the 

former appearance, or presumed appearance, of that memo- is in 51® 16' N. lat. and 22® 80' E. long. 

ralde body. It seems to have been taken for granted that «ftunted on an eminence on the river Bystrioza, and it sor- 
the mere mention of a comet by this author it sulflcient K»WBded witli walls, ditches, and great lakes ; it is divided 
evident® of its having really ap^joared. It may be u.sefy upper and lower town, of which the latter is ohiefty 

therefore on future occasions to recommend those who inhabited by Jews. It has a dilapidated castle on a hill, 
would prove a comet from the * Theatrum Cometicum * C«nd *Bd is the seat of a bishop an4 court of appeal. The most 
the same cautten may be given wilh respect to RlccjblFs considorable bnitdiags OTO tho fine town-balb eighteen 
list), first to exlbino the authority m which the fact rests, churches, of which tiie cathedral, dedicated to Bt Ifiehael, 
Lubiemetski has oollcctfd dVery ihstenoe, and gives his ^d tha chmeefaes of thw Ex-Jesuifs, the Visitandines, tho 
originals ; but this, though dohe with psae and great Icevh- UnminieanSt and the Cannetites, ateworthy of xmtioe; there 
ing (exhibiting a mass of resestsfii wi}) aimem wen^ ^ monlte^ and six nune* convents (some of which 
derful when wo remember that.tl^ inyestigfiter wis drtven Iikvo bm' sdppin^^ a Piarist college, a synagf>gue, a 
from country to country, and eng^a ip eoh'linmil tbeolo- gymnasium* on academy of sciences, on ai^uliural society, 

f ical oontixnfeixy), should only serve to eiu^le the; reader to pm hospitals and ohfiritahle institulioiia The town 
is^iminate. Many of authorities dMd am Forthleoa three annual (hiis, which wem frequented by groat 
and it oven happens that^ the originid h]Sj|jm^ bf ohe of wmhers of German, Greek, Russum, Armeniaini ana 'fiirk- 
J^bienietski’s comets was bom many after w merohants, and it had a great trode in woollea cloths, 

for the appearance of whieh hfi is xn^e Hungarian wines ; but the late events ham doubt- 

jraffleient eyidepce^ less bad an injoriottseEMt on the trade ef town^ae 
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ftojr liaV» tedim tli» of dofta, vbieh 

wa^ juat tminnini; to dtMilwh. The ib i 2tB00. 

LuO» BE, £I& Ltrc.l 

U>OA«m MARCUS ANNJBUftwaebom atCor- 
didsMi tCetiOVoX in the province of Bfctiom in Spain, a.d. 
atf, ibirao ilie son of Ahwob Mela, who was the 
hl^oltief ef philosopiiet Senecm and was carefnlly edii- 
cii^ dt RoHie under tlie tnost eminent philoso^ihers and 
rhetariciems of the time; His puetrv recommended him to 
the nodee of Nero» who treo^ him with distiuguished 
hoamtri and bestowal upon him the dignity of qumstor and 
augur, lAican did not however remain Long in the impe- 
rial favour. Nmo was ambitious of being considered the 
best poet of .hie age; and Lnean was fbolish enough to 
enter into oom^tKion with his im^iai master, and to re> 
coive the prise fbr the best poem in a Literary contest with 
Uie emperor. Lucan was accordingly forbidden to publish 
any more poems ; and siroply, as it apitcars, on accomit of 
tins prohibition he entered mto a conspiracy with Piso and 
many others lo asSassh^bte Nero, (Tac., xv. 40.) 
This conspiracy was detected, and Lucan, being condemned 
to deaths opened lus veins, and died repealing some of his 
fwn verses, which descnbai the death of a wounded sol- 
dier in consequence of loss of blood, (Toe,, Ann.f xv. 70.) 
Me died a.», €5, in the twenty-seventh year of his age. 

Lucan wrote many jmems, wlvidi have not come down to 
us ; which were entitled respectively, * Oatacausmos lliacus,* 
* Oalalogus Hwroidum,’ * Heotoris Lyra,* ‘ Orpheus,’ * Sa- 
turnalia,* ‘ SilVarum librl x„* ‘ Medea,* an unftnislied tra- 
gedy, ‘ Satiric® Fabul® xiv.,’ &c. The only work extant 
is a poem on the civil war between C®ssr and f*ompey, en- 
tiilea * Pharsalia,’ which gives an account of the war from 
its commencement lo Cesar’s visit lo Cleopatra in Egypt. 
TLio poem is comprised in ten books at present ; but since 
tile tenth book leaves off abruptly in the midst of a narra- 
tive, it is probable that some j^rt has been lost, or that the 
poet had not finished the work at the time of liis death. 
The first book opens wtth the most extravagant adulation of 
Nero, in which the poet oven exceeds the base subserviency 
ofthe poets ofiheiM of Augustus. The ’Pharsalia ’contains 
many vigorous and animated descriptions, and the speeches 
are characterised by considerable rhetorical merits, but the 
language is often in dated, and the expressions extremely 
laboured and artificial ; the poem is also deficient in that 
trutli to nature, and in those appeals to the feelings and 
tlu! imagination, which excite the sympathy of every class of 
readers. Still great allowance must be made for the youth 
of the author, who, if be had lived longer, would probably 
have cured himself of those faults and defects wliich arc 
now so conspicuous in his poem. 

The best editions of Lucan are by Burraann (1740), 
Bentley (1700), Weber (1831), and Weise (1835). Among 
the numerous translations of the * Pharsalia ' those most 
deserving of notice are— in French, hy Marmontel (17(ifi), 
and Br6beuf (1795) ; in English, by Rowe (1718), and by 
May (16!27), who also published in 1630 a continuation of 
the poem to the death of Julius C®sar, which he uAerwards 
translated into Latin verse (1640); and in Italian, by Cris- 
totbro BoceUa(1804). 

LUCAS, PAUL, bom at Rouen in 1664, first tra« 
veiled in the Levant as a jeweller, after which he entered the 
Venetian service ag^nsf the Turks. In 1696 ho returned 
to France, bringing with him a coUeotion of antieiit coins, 
engraved stones, and other curiosities which were purchased 
for the king’s cabinet of medals. In 1699 he went to Egypt, 
and ascended the Nile m fiir as the cataracts. He after- 
wards visited Cyprus, l^ria, Armenia, and Persia, but was 
at last plundeired at Bai^ad of most of the objects of 
curiosity which he had emlecied in his journey. Ho re- 
turned to Faria in 1703, and published the narrative of his 
journey, ’ Voyage au JUvant,’ 1794, which contains numer- 
ous exaggerations imd ahsmd stories. Lucas was not defi- 
cient in (ihsorvatiefi, but ha did nOt always tell the truth ; 
perhaps he thoughl; ibal a da^ el Urn marvellous would 
enhance bis narrative, or peUmps he listened credulously 
to the storiia of others^ tn 1705 he was sent by Louis %IV. 
to ^ Eevam hgaitb pit the pmrpole of makh^g eeUections, 
and hevMM AsM Minor, Ma^enia, Byviai and Barbary, 
and returned to Ftance in 1708* Me pnbliehed the naita- 
tiw of ibis aefsondtotimey in 1710: * Voyage dans laGrdee, 
rAaxb Mineure, la M8hedo(aey bt FAfirtque. This work com 
taint Some by other travellers ooncem- 

ingCiyreiimoa ajMTtttu^ Louis XI V. sent him oat agein 


in 1714^ when he visited most of the same countries which 
he had seen in the preceding journ^, for the purpose of 
correcting his former observations. He returned to Paris 
in 1717, and in 1719 published an account of this third 
journey: * Voyage clans la Turqisie, FAsie, Byrie, Palestine, 
Kgypte, & 0 .,’ wmch is the best of the three, though it also 
contains some strange stories. Lucas travelled once more 
in the Levant, and at last died in Bpain, in 1737, having 
gone thither for the purpose of examining the antiquities of 
that country* 

LUCCA, DUCHY OF, a small state in Italy, south of 
the Apennines of Modena and between them and the sea, is 
hounded on the north by the territories of Modena, on the 
east and south by the grand-duchy of Tuseany, and on tite 
west by the sea. It is watered by the river Serohio, which 
rises in the Apennines of Gariagnana and enters the Medi- 
terranean a few miles north of the Arno. Its area is about 
320 Italian square miles of 60 to one degree of latitude. 
(Serristovi, Sa^gio ^taihtico,) Its population is 152,000, 
being the most oensoly inhabited state of Italy. 

The territory of Lucca is naturally divided into three 
regions: 1st, the mountainous districts among the Apen- 
nines, including the valley of the Lima, an afiluent of the 
Sei'chto; 2nd, the valley of the Serchio, including the fine 
plain of Lucca, whicii is cultivated like a garden ; 3rd, llie 
fiats near llio soa, which are in part marshy, but produce 
good pasture for cattle. The people are very industrious 
and shrewd ; many of them emigrate to foreign countries, 
wheie they work as plasterers and image-makers, and others 
from the mountainous districts repair every winter to the 
maromme of Tuscany and other neighbouring states to 
work in the fields, whence they return jimme in the sum- 
mer. 

The country is divided for administrative purposes into elo- 
ven * Comuni,* namely, Lucca, Viareggio, Capunnori, Villa 
Basilica, Camaiorc, Montignoso, Borgo, Coreglia, Bagni, Gal- 
licano, Minucciano. At the bead ofeaeh commune is a political 
officer called Gonfalonidre, and likewise a judge called Com- 
missario Giusdicente. In the town of Lucca are the civil, 
criminal, and commercial tribunals for the whole duchy. 
There is also a Lyceum with 28 professors, attended by 
about 180 students, and with a library of 16,000 volumes, 
two clerical seminaries, and a college for 60 boarrlers, be- 
sides IG grammar-schools, in the whole duchy, attended by 
427 pupils, and 102 elementary schools, 39 of which are gra- 
tuitous, attended altogether by 2310 pupils. For female 
education there are the Institution of Maria Luisa, the 
Consexvatorio, and an Ospizto for the poorer class, the whole 
of which board about 524 girls. Tlie clerical establishment 
consists of one archbis^pp (of Lucca), 4 chapters, 230 
parish-iiioumbeuts, 625 priests, and 429 clerici having tlio 
minor orders only. There arc also 1 2 convents of men with 39 1 
inmates, and 1 1 convents for females having alto^ther 453 
nuns. The militarv consists of one battalion of infantry, 
one company of artillery, and a bo^ of gendai'mes, in all 
750 men, besides 2000 militia. The public revenue is 

1.900.000 Italian livres, or francs. The chief heads of the 
expenditure are, 396,000 livres for tlic duke’s civil list; 

281.000 for the military ; 1,223,000 for the exi)©n»o of the 

administration. Tl® communes tax themselves for their 
local expenditure, which amounts to about 150,000 livres 
altogether. • 

There are nearly 40.000 landed pronriotors in the whole 
duchy, or about one to every four individuals ; 6300 per- 
sons employed in trade and manufactures ; 1270 employed 
in the civil departments under govertnnent, and 450 sea- 
men. Viaroggiu, with 6000 inhabitants, is, next to Lucc^ 
the principal town of the duchy ; it has a roadstead which it 
frequented by uoastihg vessels, both native and foreign, 
which take in cargoes of oil, timber, bouns, and other minor 
articles. TiM v«dne of the oil exported is about 800,000 
livre% and that of sik is 200,000. The princ^l article of 
impbrtktibh is sail fish. The manujfootuvea of the country 
eohsiil of silks^ which employ 2500 workfilen ; woollens, 
which dive employment to 900 pmcmst paper, glass, iron 
find copper wo&s, linen and cotton oionis, and hats. 

The present duke of Luoea Is Catlo Ludovico, son of 
Ludovico, prince of FartnO, and of Maria lAma of Spain. 
Carlo Ludovico^ was born in 1799, and he succeeded to t he 
sovereignty after the deoeatp of his mother in 1824* He 
ihoti r^mm hil owh tdvil list uy one third, namely, 198,000 
Italian livres, and has since made dther usefiil reforms and 
iuiprovementa hi his litflie 9tate* 
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LtJGCAi tbe capital of the duchy, ia situated in a 
rich watered by the Serchio, and surrounded by 

mountains: it is twelve miles from the sea, and about ten 
milas north-east of Pisa ; 4U circumference is a little more 
than three miles, and it contains 22,000 inhobitanta Lucca 
is surrounded by ramparts, which are planted with trees, 
and form a very pleasant promenade. The town is well- 
built, and is supplied with good water, and the streets are 
well paved and clean. 

Lucca, like most other Italian cities, is rich in churches: 
the oathedral, which belongs to the eleventh century, is 
adorned with several good paintings, and still more with 
statues and monuments by the native sculptor Civitali. The 
archiepisoopal archives and those of tire chapter contain a 
vast mass of historical documents, parchments, and MSS., 
some as old as the seventh century, the oldest probably in 
Italy. The other remarkable churches of Lucca are, St Frc- 
rliano, which has some line Roman columns ; St. Francesco, 
with the tomb, indicated by a simple inscription on the 
wall, of the greatest man that Lucca has produced, Cas- 
truccio Castrocani ; St Crisloforo, with the tomb of the 
sculptor Civitali ; St Michele ; St Poolino; St Giovanni, 
with its baptistery ; St Maria in Corte Juandini, which con- 
tains several good paintings ; the annexed convent belongs 
to the *Chierici Kegohin della Madre di Dio,' an order 
founded at the end of the sixteenth century by Giovanni 
Leonardi, a native of Lucca, which has produced many 
learned men. It has a library of 20,000 volumes. The 
ducal palace ia vast but unfinished ; it has a pllery of 
valuable paintings by the great masters, and a library of 
25,000 volumes. The palaszo Pretovio,or town-house, which 
belong to tho fifteenth century, is a massive sombre build- 
ing. The palace Guidiccioni, where the public archives are 
kept, and that of the Marquis Bernardini, are also worthy 
of notice. 

The academy of letters and sciences of Lucca, instituted 




meetings once a month in a hall of the Lyceum, and has 
published several volumes of * Aui,* or memoirs. The duke 
IS perpetual president. 

Lucca C Luca*) h mentioned in antient history as a town 
belonging to the Etruscans after they had conquered the 
country between the Arno and the Macra and taken it from 
the Ligurians. It afterwards became a Roman colony. 
There are still remains of a Roman theatre, and of an amphi- 
theatre. 

Lucca in the middle ages was a republic, often at war 
with Pisa and Florence, it w'as at one time with Pisa at 
the head of the Guibeline party [Castritccio Castra 
Cani]; it afterwards fell under the yoke of tho Visconti of 
Milan, was restored to its liberty by the emperor Charles IV. 
in 1370, was subject successively to several tyrants, and at 
last settled gradually into a narrow aristocracy. One of its 
citizens, Burlamacchi, about 1546, being made gonfalonibre, 
attempted a revolution tor the purpose of restoring the 
popular government, not only at Lucca, but in all the other 
Tuscan cities. Being discovered, he was arrested and given 

to the imperial governor of Milan, who put him to death. 
[Burlamacchi, Francesco.! In 1556 a law was passed at 
Lucca, on the proposal of the gonfalonidro Martino Ber- 
iiardini, by which only a certuiu number of families were 
eligible to othcc : this law, which was called 'Martinian,* 
established a close aristocracy like that of Venice. In 1600 
the privileged families were 160 ; in 1 797 they were reduced 
to 68, the others having become e.xtino(. From among 
these families was elected a * Signoria,^ or executive of nine 
^Anziani,' or elders, and a gonfaloniSro, a senate of 36 
members, and a great council of 90. In this manner Lucca 
was administered for more than two oenturies in peaceable 
obscurity. In 1799 the French, under Oenerol Serrurier, 
entered Lucca^plaoed a garrison m it, emptied the arsenal, 
carried away > an the brass eanmm from Ine ramparts, and 
exacted two millions of ftanes, bgsiddt supplies of provisions, 
professing all tlie time to have the greatest regard i^ihe 
antient republic of Lucca. Meantime the denteerfl^ie |)arty, 
supported by the French, demanded a ehsage in tho form 
of govermnent; tho Martinian Ikw wasfabotished, and 
a'oonstttutioQ after the then prevalent fttshionk with two 
councils and a directory/qras proclaimed. Napo'* 

leoih , having re-eatablisiM monarchy both hi! Ilpe^ and 
Italy, gave Lucca to his sister Eliza as a prineliMlity, with 
Mw oonstitutioi^ laws. , 

^ 1814 the Congress of yienna gave Luooa to, Mum 


Luiss of Spain and her son» the iTidow and ebiM of the 
Prince of Parma; the latter duchy being given to Maria 
Louisa of Austria, Napoleon's cohsort, for her life, It was 
also stipulated that aner the death of Maria Louisa, the 
present duchess of Parma, the duke of Lucca should have 
again his ancestral dvichy of Parma and Piacensa, and Lucca 
should be united to the grand-duchy of Tuscany, with Which, 
geographically speaking, it is naturally connected. <Val4ry, 
Voyages m IMe ; Botta, BioHa cTlMa ; Memorie e Do- 
cumenti per eervire a//* htmia del Dumto di Lucca, 4 
vols. 8vo., Lucca, 1818; Lucchesini, Stma L^tteraria di 
Lucca^) 

LUCERN., [Luzern.] 

LUCEHN satim), a plant of the Linncean 

class Duulclphia and order Decandria, with a papilionaceous 
liower, and of the natural ftunily of the Leguminosm. There 
are many species of the Medico, of which one is super- 
eminent as an artificial grass in temperate climates, and a 
most valuable plant for feeding cattle. It was in high 
repute among tiio antients. The authors De Re Rustica 
speak of it with enthusiasm, and. all over tho conlinenl of 
Europe, wherever husbandry has matle any progress, it is 
in high reputation. Lucern is a plant which will not bodr 
extreme i Vo.st nor superabundant inois'turc, and its cultivation 
is therefore restricted to mild climates and dry soils ; but, 
where it thrives, its growth is so rapid and luxuriant, that no 
other known plant can be compared to it. In good deep, 
loams lucern is the most profitable of all green crops ; when 
properly managed, the quantity of cattle which can be kept 
in good condition on an acre of lucern, during the whole 
sea.son, exceeds belief. It is no sooner mown than it 
pushes out fresh shoots, and wonderful as the growth of 
clover sometimes is in a field which has been lately mown, 
tliaf of lucern U far more rapid. Where a few tufts of 
lucern happen to be, they will rise a foot above the surface, 
while the grass and clover, which were mown at the same 
time, are only a very fow inches high. 

Lucern, sown in a soil suited to it, will last fur many 
years, shooting its roots downwards for nourishment till 
they are altogether out of the reach of drought. In the 
dryost and most sultry weather, when every blade of grass 
droops for want of moisture, lucern holds up its stem, fresh 
and green as in a genkt spring. The only enemies of this 
plant arc a wet subsoil and a foul surface. Tho first is 
often incurable ; the latter can he avoided by good culti- 
vation. 

It is useless to sow lucern on very poor sands or gravel, 
or on wet clays. The best and deejiest loam must be 
chosen, rather light than heavy, but with a good portion cd' 
vegetable earth or humus equally dispersed through it. If 
the ground has been trenched, so much the better ; and if 
the surface is covered with some inferior earth from the 
subsoil, it will be no detriment to the crop, for it will pre- 
vent grass and weeds from springing up, and save much 
weeding, The lucern will soon strike down below it. It is 
not a bad practice to cover the lucern -field with a coat of 
coal-ashes or’ poor sand, merely to keep down the weeds, 
whore this can easily be done. 

The soil in which it is intended to sow lucorn-seed should 
be well prepared. It should be highly manured for the two 
or three pi-eccding crops, and deeply ploughed if not 
trenched. It should be perfectly clean, and for this pur- 

5 086 two successive crops of turnips are most efibctual. 
’he turnips should be fed oflf with sheep. In the month of 
March, the laud having been .ploughed fiat and well har- 
luwed, a very small quantity of barley, not abovo a bushel 
to the acre, may be sown, or rather drilled on the ground, 
and at the same time from 30 to 40 lbs. of lucem-seed sown 
brood-cast, and Mh harrowcfl in and lightly rolled. If the 
land will not bear to be laid fiat without water- ftinrows, it 
will be useless^ to sow lucern iti it. 

As the crop comes up it roust be carefully weeded ; no 
expense must be sparea to do this effectually, fbr success 
depends upon it. When the barley is reaped, the sluljfble, 
which wU( probably be strong, should be pulled up by the 
ha|id*^h<)i^ or by harrowing, if the plants of lucern be 
stilbngf and, at ml events, the ground must be cleared of 
weeds. It must not be fed off with eheep ; they would bite 
loo dear die crown. Lucern should always be cut as soon 
ts| the flower is formed. If it is kept clpar of weeds the 
flint year, there will be liitle difflculty with it afterwards, 
when the roots have become strong. The apeond year the 
lucerq will be fit to opt very ei^iy, pud in a Ikvourable 
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Mftfton it my be out ibur or flye times. After each eutting 
it ii useful to draw heavy harrows over the latid> or an in- 
strument made ou purpose resembling barrows, the teeth 
of which are flat, and cutting the soil like small coulters. 
It will not injure the plants, even if it divide the 
crown of the root, but it will destroy grass and weeds. 
Liquid manure which consists of the urine of cattle a;id 
drainings of dunghills is often spread over the lueerii imme* 
dtatoly after it lias been mown, and much invigorates the 
next growth ; but if the land is ribU to a good doptli, this is 
scarcely necessary. The lueern will grow and thrive ftom 
seven to twelve years, when it will begin to wear out, and, 
in spite of weeding, the grass will get the upper hand of it. 
It should then be ploughed up. all the roots carefully col- 
lected and kid in a heap with dung and ^e to rot, and a 
course of regular tillage should succeed.^The same land 
should itot bo sown with lueern again in less than ten or 
twelve yeai's, after a regular course of cropping and ma- 
nuring. 

Cattle fed upon lueern thrive bettor than on any other 
green food. Horses, in particular, can work hard upon it 
without any corn, provided it be slow work. Cows give 
plenty of good milk when fed with it. In spring it is apt 
to purge cattle, which, with a little attention, is conducive 
to then* health. If it is given to them in too great quantities, 
or moist witlt dew, they run the risk of being hovcti. These 
inctuivciiicnces are avoided by giving it sparingly at first, and 
always keeping it twenty- four hours afier it is cut, during 
which time it undergoes an incipient fcAicritation, and the 
juice is partially evaporated : insteatl of being less nutritive 
in this state, it is rather more so. 

An acre of good lueern will keep four or five horses from 
May to October, when cut just as the flower opens. If it 
should get too forward, and there bo more than the Itorses 
can consume, it should be made into hay ; but this is not 
the most profitable way of using it, and the plant, being 
very succulent, takes a long time in drying. The rain 
also is very injurious to it in a half-dry state; for the 
stem is reanily soaked with moisture, which is slow in eva- 
porating. The produce in hay, when well made, is very 
considcrablo, being often doubio the weight of a gqod crop 
of clover hay. 

Many authora recommend drilling the .seed of lueern in 
wide rows, and hoeing the intervals after each cutting. 
This is the best way with a small patch in a garden, and 
when only a little is cut every day ; but in a field of some 
extent, the lueern, when once well established and pre- 
served free from weeds by hand- weeding the first year, will 
keep all weeds down afterwards, and the heavy harrows 
with sharp tines, used immediately after mowing, will pull 
up all the grass which may spring up. No farmer ought to 
-neglect having a few acres in lueern on his best land." 

LUCK UN A' RI A, a genus of soft zoophyta, established 
by Miiller {Zoolopa Danica), It is much allied to Ac- 
tinia, Linn., and includes one or perhaps two living species 
from the North Sea and English Channel, [Zoantkaria.] 

LUCIA, SAINT, one of the Lesser An lilies, situated in 
IS** HO* N. lat. and 60'* 58' W. long., ubeut 40 miles north of 
St. Vincent. Its extreme length from north to south is 32 
miles, and its extreme breadth abont L2 miles. This island 
is of volcanic origin, and several of the mountains terminate 
at their summits in craters of extinct volcanoes. Ono of 
those, called La SouffriSre, at the south-west side of the 
island, has the appearance of a vast lirne-pit, and some 
severe earthquakes, which are still remembered, arc attri- 
buted to the convulsions within this mountain. Saint Lucia 
comprises two districts : of one of the.se, Ba.sseteiTo, the lowest 
part is well cultivated, but abounds in swamps and marshes, 
which have a bad effect on the health of the inbabitanU. 
Tlie other district, called Capisterre, consists of a succession 
of abrupt fantastically shap^ mountains, covered to their 
summits with forest-trees and underwood, and intersectod 
by numerous ravines containing stagnant water and masses 
or vegetable matter in every stage of decomposition. Under 
these circumstances it may well bo believed that this island 
is very unhealthy. It >am>0am from a Report drawn up by 
Captain Tullocb, of the War-office, and piosented to par- 
liament, On the sickness and mortality among the troops in 
the West Indies, that in the twenty years from IB If to 1836 
the average number of d^ihs in each year out of each 1 000 
white soldiers atdti^csd at St was 122. The greatest 
number of deaths occurred in 1822, when 892 out of every 
I Olio were carried olT^ the smaikBt iiumheri 56 in 1000, oc- 


curred in 1S32. The deaths amon^ the black t^roops during; 
the same twenty years did not avexige mox# than 43 in eacK 
1000, and varied from 75 in 1 819 to 12 in 1827. The fort in 
which the greater uart of the troops are stationed is on the 
summit of a steep hill called Morne Fortune, about 850 foot 
above the level or the sea, and having many swamps in the 
low land in the neighbourhood. 

' Castries, the only town on the island, lies at the bottom 
of a long winditig bay in a low marshy spot, surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of hills, which greatly impede venlitation. 

The population of the island in 1835 consisted of-— 

Mttlci. Pmales. TntfiU 

Whites • . 503 487 OOO 

Coloured persons 6,645 7,695 14,340 

Aliens and resident strangem . • 786 ^ 


Total . 16,116 

Of this number about 3300 reside in the town, the rest 
are located on the plantations throughout the cultivated 
part of the island. The chief productions are sugar, cofibe, 
and cocoa. In 1H35 there were producf*d of these articles— 
from 4,087 acres planted with sugar-cane, 5,801,379 lb.*?, 
of sugar, 144,684 gallons of molasses, and 101,028 gallons 
of rum; from 460 acres planted with eolfec, 104,8*88 lbs. ; 
and from liJO acres planted with cocoa, 38,908 lbs. 

There woro besiacs 5522 acres cultivated as proviHion 
grounds, and 5090 acres of pasture land. The number of 
stock eonsisfod of 736 hoi-hos, 2511 horned cattle, IWIs 
sheep, and 692 goats. 

The total value of imports in 1835 was 51,807/., about 
threc-fourlbs of which consisted of British manufactures, 
and about onc-fourth of maize, salt fisU, and lumber. The 
exports in the same year were valued at 79,872/., and con- 
sisted of the above-mentioned kinds of produce. 

St. Lucia is so called flrom having been first discovennl 
on St. Lucia’s day. This was about the year 1635, when :i 
settlement was attempted by a party of English, who Avero 
soon after driven off by the Carribs. About 1656, tho 
French effected a settlement. The island was taken in 
1664 by the English, but was ovacnated by them in 1666, 
when the French immediately relumed, but wore in turn 
driven out by the Carribs. In 1718 the French again suc- 
ceeded in forming a settlement, and its possession was qgaiji 
disputed by the English. In 1731 the two nations agreed 
lliat the island should ho evacuated by both. In 1765 
England gave up all claim to possession in favour of France, 
with M'hich country it remained till 1779, when it was taken 
by the English, but it was restored at the peace of 1783, 
In 1794 the English again took it, but in the following year 
the French inhabitants rose upon and overpowered the gar- 
rison, and kept possession until May, 1 796, when the island 
Ava.s again taken by General Aborcromby. At the peace of 
Amiens it again roverted to Fiance, but was taken once 
more in 1804 by tlie English, and has since remained sub- 
ject to Ihe British crown. 

The government is administered by a lieutenant-governor 
and art executive council. The French laws are nominally 
in force, but being dispensed by English functionaries, are 
made to give place to the English practice whenevor an ad- 
herence to the French code Avould be contrary thereto. 

LUCIAN (Aomai/oc),acelebrated Greek writer, was born 
at Samosata, a city on Ihe w'ostbank of the Euphrates, in the 
Syrian province of Commageno. We possess no particulars re - 
specting his life on whic h any reliance can be placed, except u 
few scattered notices in his otvn writings. From these it 
appears that ho Mas born about the latter end of Trajan’s 
roign, that he lived under both the Anton ines, and died in 
the reign of Aurelius Gommodus, or shortly afterwards. 
His parents, who were in humble circumstances, placed 
him witlLhis maternal uncle, a scul])tor, in order to learn 
statuary: but be soon quittetl this trade, and applied him- 
self to the study of the law. He uftorwards practised at 
the bat in Syria and Greece ; but not meeting with much 
success in this profession, ho resolved to settle in Gaul as a 
teacher of rhetoric, whore he soon obtained great celebrity 
and a numerous school Ho appears to have remained m 
Gaul till he was about forty, when be gave up the profes- 
sion of rhetoric^ after having acquired considerable wealth, 
The-^oater part, if not all, of his dialogues appear to hove 
b^n written after this time; but most of his other pieces, 
such as his ‘Hercules,! ‘Hesiod,* ‘ Herodotus,’ ‘ Zeuxis,’ 
•Bacchus, the ‘ Dipsad4»>8te*, were probably writicn dur- 
ing the time that he taught rhetqrk in Gaul. During tbo 
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remninder oi his life we find him traveHUng; shout from 
ulsoe to plhee« and viating successively Macedonia, Capua-' 
docia, Fsj^lagonia, and Bithynia. The mater port of his 
Mime however was passed in Atbox^s, wiiere lie lived on 
tei'ms of the groaiest intimacy with Demonax, a philoso- 
pher of great celebrity, and where most of his works were 
probably written. Towards the lattci- part of his life ho held 
a lucrative public office in Kgypt, which was bestowed upon 
him by the emperor Commoaus. The accouht of his being 
torn lo death by dogs, for having attacked the Christian 
religion, rests on no credible authority, and was probably 
invented either by Suidas or some other Christian writer of 
similar character. 

The dialogues of Lucian are written in remarkably pure 
and elegant Greek, and are free from the false ornaments 
and tti'tificial rhetoric which characlcrise most of the writ* 
itigs of Ilia contemporaries. Modern critics have usually 
gh'cn him his full meed of praise for these excellencies, and 
have also deservedly admired the keenness of his wit, his 
groat talent as a writer, and the inimitable case and 
flow of his dialogue; but they have seldom dune him the 
justice he deserves. They have either represented him as 
merely a witty and amusing writer, hut without any further 
merit ; or else they have attacked him as an immoral and 
iirfidol author, whose only object was to corrupt the minds 
of his readers, and to throw ridicule upon all religion. But 
these opinions appear to us to have arisen from a mistaken 
and one-sided view of the character of Lucian. He seems 
to us to have endeavoured to expose all kinds of delusion, 
fanaticism, and imposture ; the quackery and imposition of 
the priests, the folly and absurdity of the superstitious, and 
especially the solemn nonsense, the prating insolence, and 
the immoral lives of tlie philosophical cbaidatans of his age. 
(See his Alexander,) Lucian may, in fact, be regarded as 
the Aristoplianes of his age, and, like the great comic poet, 
he had recourse to raillery and satire to accomplish the 
gloat objects he had in view. His study was human cha- 
racter in all its varieties, and the age in which he lived 
furnished ample materials for his observation. Many of his 
]}icturea, though drawn from the ciroumstanoes of his own 
times, are true for every age and country. As an instance 
of this we mention the essay entitled *On those who 
servd^the Great for Hire.* If ho sometimes discloses the 
follies and vices of mankind too freely, and occasionally 
uses expressions which are revolting to our ideas of morality, 
it should be recollected that every author ought to be 

a ed of by the age in which he lived, and not by a stan- 
of religion and morality which was unknown to the 
writer. The character of Lucian’s mind mtn decidedly prac- 
tical; he was not disposed to bi;licve anything without 
sufUcient evidence of its truth; and nothing that was ridi- 
culous or absurd escaped his raillery and sarcasm. The 
tales of the poets respecting the attributes and exploits of 
the gods, which were still firmly believed by llie common 
peoine of bis age, were especially the objects of his satire 
and ridicule in his dialogues between the gods and in many 
other ot liis works, XW lie should have Attacked the 
Christians in common with the false systems of tlie Pagan 
religion will not appear surprising to any one who considers 
that Lucian probably never look the trouble to inquire into 
the doctrines of a religion which was almost universally 
despised, in his time, by the higher orders of society. 
Lucian's statements have sometimes had an historical value 
assigned to them which hq does not appear to have in- 
tended : tlie story of Herodotus reading his history at the 
Olympic games is one of these. [Heiioixyrus.] Lucian 
hou a taste for art, which he has shown by his descriptions 
in his 'Aetion/ * Zeuxis,’ *Eikones,’ &c. 

The best editions of Lucian’s works are by Hemsterhu- 
sius, who only edited part of the volume, and Reis (4 
vols. 8vo.), by Lehmann, (Leip*>Jlii(o}s. hvo.), and the option 
published by tin ijBipont Boeiaivx the best translation of 
Lucian in German is by Wielana=(4i vels. Svo.) ; tWe is an 
English translation by Tooke <tond.> ^ v<de* 4to., IgffO). ' 
LUCIAN, BAINT, presbyter of Antioi^h, is ssftd by some 
writers, but without sufficient authority, to Ixava b(M& hm 
Bt Samosata; he sufferefl maiayrdom diuia^ ihe iwl^of 
Diocletian, a.d. 312, and was buried at sj^onopolis in 
Bithynia. He is fre(][Uon^ mentioned .by^ertekwiisstical 
writers as a man ^ greats Iraming and 
calls him a * person of unblemished character tnmig^iout 
his pdmle EcGl.,viiL 13); and Chrysostom^ on 

the auniYOxsary of Lucian's mwrtyxdom; pronounc^ a psane- 



tbat in hih own time some conies of thb Beriptuifss tirero 
known by the name of Lucian , and Wo learn from another 

E irt ^ his works in Jbamftjp., tol. i., p. 1023), tbal; 

ucian^s revision of the Septuagint version of the Old Tes- 
tament was generally used by the chnmhes from Constan- 
tinople to Antioch. Lucian aho made a revision of the 
New Testament, Which j[erome, considered infrrior to his 
edition of the Septaagiht. 

Ihere were extant in Jevome^s timp somo treatises of 
Lucian concerning faith; and atSO some shoVt epistles ; but 
none of these haye come down to us, with the exception of 
a few fragments^ 

There has beetv eonsidemble dispute among critics resi>oot- 
ing Lucian’s belief in the Trinity. Pi*om the manner in 
which he is spoken of by most of the Trinitarian Fathers, 
and from no censure being passed upon his orthodoxy by 
Jerome and Athanasius, it has been maintained by somo 
that he must have been a believer in the Catholic doctrine 
of the Trinity ; but on the other hand Epiphanius, lu his 
‘Anchoret’ (xxxv., vol. ii., p, 40, D), speaks of the Lucianists ' 
and Arians as one sect ; and PhOostorgius (who lived about 
A.i>. 425, and wrote an account of the Arian controversy, of 
which considerable extracts are preserved by Photiqs) ex- 
pressly says that Eusebius of Nicomcdia and many of the 
principal Aliens tlie fourth century were disciples of 
Lucian. It is prdRable that Lucian's opinions were not 
quite orthodox, since he is said by Alexander (in Tlieodorct, 
liist. Ecd. i., c. 4. p. 1 5, B) to have been excluded from the 
Catholic Church by three bishops in succession, for advo- 
cating the doctrines of Paul of Sainosata. It is however 
usually supposed that he returned to the Catholic comma-' 
nion before his death. 

LU^CIDA, a name formerly given to ihe brightest star 
in any constellation : thus we nave Lucida Hydrm, Lucida 
LyrsB, &o. 

LUT/IFER, bishop of Cajgfliari in Sturdinia, is prineipally 
known m ecclesiastical history for refusing to hold any 
communion with the clergy who had, during the reign of 
Constantins, conformed to the Arian doctrines, although it 
had been determined in a synod at Alexandria, a.d. 352, to 
receive again into the church all the Arian clergy who 
openly acknoaiedged their errors. In consequence <tf the 
decision of the synod at Alexandria, Lucifer eventually left 
the Catholic cliurcb, and his followers are spoken of by ec- 
clesiastical writers as a distinct sect under the name of 
Luciferians. The number of this sect w'as always incon- 
siderable; Thcoiloret says that it was extinct in his time, 
{Hist, Eccl,^ lii., c. 3, p, 128, D.) Their opinions however 
excited cousiderablo attention at the time when they were 
fli'st promulgated, and were advocated by several eminent 
men; among others by Faustinus, Marcellinus, and Hi- 
lanus. Jerome wrote a work in refutation of their doctrines, 
which is still extant. 

Augustin© remarks, in Ins work on Heresies (c. Ixxxl), 
that the Luciferians held erronopus opinions concerning the 
human soul, which they considered to be of a carnal natun^ 
and to be transfused from parents to childrt^n. 

Lucifer is acknowledged by Jerome and Athanasius to 
have been well acquainted with the Scriptures, and to have 
been exemplary in private life ; but he appears lo have been 
a man of viokmt temper and great bigotry. Being banished 
from Sardinia by Constantins, in eohseguence of his oppo- 
sition to the Armn doctrines, he resided for many years in 
Syria; but after the death of this emperor be returned lo 
bis diocese', where he died about a*x». 37d. 

The writings of Lucifer Were published by Tillet, B'aias, 
U68; they consist of— ^Twb tmoks addressed to the 
Bmperor C^stanCius in de&uee of Athanasius ;* * On Apos- 
tate Kings ;* • On the Duty of having no communion with 
Heretics I* < On the Doty ef dying for the Son of God ;' 

* On the Duty of showing no mercy to those who sin against 
^ Florentius. 

LuOI^US, CAlUS, was bom at Snesita Aumnea 
» Jn the north^^weatem part pf Campania, 
likC* J 43>f He belonged to the equestrian order, and, by the 
fe^le aide, was grand-uncle to Pbmpey the Great. In 
hia l^teehth year Lucihus served, together with Marius 
and Jugtirtha, under Scipio AfricanuS at the siege of Nu- 
maniift. (Velleius, ii., 9, 4.) He is said to have died 
u,Q* IHt in hie forty-sixth year; but the expression of 
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Horace (Sat. U 34)^ in which Luciliw% i» called old reaident ^olnB the palace. The remainm&qiiaitoof the 
i00nex), Bceina to imply^aa Mr. Clinton has reniwiked iRxil city ia built in a purely Oriental style, for which reason it 
vol. iii,, pi, 135), t^hO^ived tea later date. has the moat intereat for European visitors; it contains 

Luoilius is expressly said % Horace (Sat.U 1,61) to many splendid houses and religious edifices, erected by 
have been the 4f]it writer Aomau satire ; by which we Asonh ud Dawla^ and an untinhhed }ialaco begun by 
must not undeis^d that no ^man writer had composed Soorlet Ali. This is not the onlv structure in the city which 
any satirical compositions before hiin» since the satires of has been left in an unfinishod state through a prcjudico 
Ennius and otbera are ft'equently mentioned by anticnt universally by the Mohammedans in India against com- 
au^prs ; but that XaioilittS was the first who constructed it pleti^ any unfiuislted undertaking of a dereasod person, 
on those principle of ai‘t which wore considered in the The English have cantonments to the east of tho Goomty, 
time of Hoiaoe as essential requisites in a satiric poem, and a few miles distant from Lucknow. Besides the |)e.r- 
The satires of Lucilius were very popular even in the Au- sons connected with the British residency there aio many 
gustan age ; and to his writings some of the most eminent English and other Europeans and their dcscemlants living 
satirists of antutuity, Horace, Juvornal, and Beraius, appear in tlm city, who are in the pay of the king of Oude. Luck • 
to have been indebted in no small degree i^r many of their now is distant from Benares 189 milpi». from Agra 202 
most striking thoughts and expressions^ ' | miles, from Delhi 280 miles, and from Calcutta 650 miles, 

In addition to his satires, whu;h worn divided into thirty all travelling distances, 
books, Lucilius also wrote a comedy entitled * Numularius,* : LUCON. [Vkndk'k.] 

epqdcs, and hymns, none of which are extant, with the ex- ] LUCON. [Philippine Islands.] 

oeption of a few fragments from his satires, which were cul- LUCRETlA. [Brutus, M. J.] 

lected and published by Dousa^ Leyden, 1507. Bcanty as LUCRK'TIUS, with his full name TITUS LUCRE- 

these fragments are, they enable us to form some idea of TIUS CARUS, was born b.c. 05, and died n.c. 52, in the 
the style of Lucilius, which appears to have been distin- forty-fourth yeai* of his age. We possess no particulars ve- 
guished by great energy and power of expression, but to speoting his life, but he appears to have beep born at Romts 
have lieen deficient in elegance and clearness. Horace w^ probably of equestrian rank, and is said to have put an 
compares his poetry to a muddy stream, and complains end to his own life. 

that his versification was rugged and uncouth i., 4, The poem of Lucretius, entitled ‘ De Rerum Nature* 
8-11) ; but Quintilian (JnsL fir., x. 1), on the other hand {On th£ Natwre qf Thingn^ contains a development of the 
maintains tliat Horace has not given a flur estimate of the physical and ethical doctrines of Epicurus. Notwiili- 
t)oetry of Lucilius, and that his satires were distinguished standing the nature of tho subject, which gave the poet 
oy great learning and abundance of wit Pliny Hist little opportunity for those descriptions of the passions and 
JVuf.), Cicero {Ue Qrat^ i. 16; ii. 6), ami (^llius {N.A-t the feelings which generally form the chief charm in poetry, 
xviii. 5), also speak in high terms of the style of Lucilius. Lucretius has succeeded in imparling to his didactic and 
Juvenal (i. 20) calls him magnus Aurnneof alumnus. philosophical work much of the real spirit of poetry ; and if 

Lucilius attacked vice with such severity, that J uvenal he had chosen a subject which would have afforded him 

(i. 165) speaks of tlie guilty as trembling at the vehemence greater scope fur the exercise of his powers, he might liavo 
of his rebukes. He did not however confine his satires to been ranked among the first of poets. Even in the work 
the vices of mankind in general, but also attacked private which has come down to us we find many passages which 
individuals, like the writers of the old comedy among the are not equalled by the best linos of any Latin poet, and 
Greeks, and among other persons, contemporary and pro- which, for vigour of conception and splenifor of diction, will 
<*e(ling poets, as Ennius, Caacilius, Pacuvius, Accius, See. hear a comparison with tho best efforts of the poets of any 
(Goll, A’’. xvii. 21.) The powerful protection of Scipie age and country. In no writer does the Latin language 
and Lcolius, with whom he was on the most intimate terms display its majesty and stalely grandeur so efi'ectively as in 
of friendship (H*)!’., Sat ii. 1, 70-75), enabled him also to Lucretius. Tiiere is a power and an oneiw in bis descrip- 
attack with impunity some of the most eminent political tions which we rarely meet with in the Latin poets; and 
characters in Rome; among whom we find the names of no one who has, read his invocation to Venus, at the be- 
Quiutus Opimius, conqueror of Liguria, Cmcilius Motellus, ginning of the poem, or his beautiful picture of the busy 
and Cornelius Rufus, who was at that time Princeps pursuits of men, at the commencement of the second book, 
SenatuB. or the progress of the arts and sciences in the fifth, or his 

LUCl'NA (Conclwdogy). [Vknbridje.] dcscripliou of the plague which devaslaled Athens during 

' LU'CIUS L succeeded Cornelius in 252 as bishop of the Peloponnesian war, at the dose of the sixth, can refuse 
Rome. Little is known of him; be survived his election to allow Lucre tins a high rank among the poets of antiquity, 

only a few months; some say he was banit^hed, others that The object of Lucretius was to inculcate the groat doc- 

he died a martyr. He was succeeded by Stephen 1. • trine of Epicurus, so frequently misunderstood and misre- 
LUCIUS I L succeeded Colesiinus 11. in 1144, and presented, that it is tho great object of roan's life to iiierea.so 
being wounded by a stone thrown at him in an affray of to the utmost bis pleasures, and to diminish to the utnicst 
tho people of Homo, died shortly afr«r, and w'os succeeded his pains; and since tho happiness of mankind vras diidly 
by Eugenlus III. prevented, in his opinion, by two things, superstition, or a 

LUCIUS IIL, Cardinal Ubaldo, a iiativo of Lucca, was slavish fear of the gods, and a dread of death, he endeavours 
elected by the cardinals after the death of Alexander HI. to show that the ^ds take no intci-est in anti exercise no 
in 1181, and was consecrated at Velletri, tho people of control over the affairs of mankind, and that the soul is 
Rome being opposed to him. He died in 1185, shortly material and perislios with the body. In the first three 
after having an mferview with the emtieror Frederic Bar- books he develops the Epicurean tenets respecting the 
barossa at Verona. Ho was succeeded by Urban HI. funuation of nil things from atoms which existed from oil 

LUCKNOW, tho capital of tho kingdom of Oude, stands eternity ; end also maintains the materiality of the soul, which 
ott the south bank of the Gooraty river, in 26® 51' N. let. he supposes to be compounded ef difierent kinds of air iii- 
and SO® 50' E. long. It was a large aud populous place in haled from the atmosphere ; in the feurth hook he inquires 
the time of Abul Foal, but was not mode the residence of into the origin of sense and perception, and the nature and 
the court until the accession of Asoph ud Dowioh in 1776, origin of dreams, which leads to a long digression on tho 
upon which event it was considerably enlarged, and after folly and miseries of unlawful love; in tlie fifth be gives au 
a few years beeome one of the wealthiest cities of Hin- account of tho origin and laws of the world, and describes 
dustan. the gradual pn^gress of mankind from a state of nature to 

Lucknow eonsists of three distinct quarters: the first, or eivilisatioiit as well as the origin and progress of the arts 
oldest port, is made up of narrow and dirty streets, and is and seimtees ; and in the sixth he attempts to account for a 
said to contain at least 360^00^ inhtfeitonts ; the seooud .mimberof extraordinary phenomena, such as waterspouts, 
quarter consists of one hnndfeoins street^ with a well-bi»lt hurrioanos, earthquakes, volcanoes, and pestilential diseases, 
market-place in the centre, and wiiih«smallers^tsbrancb> The poetry of Lucretius does not appear to have been 
iug from it at right angles* The emter part ef the houses highly estimated by the majority of his countrymen. Ovid 
in this quarter are the property or the king, and are ocou- certainly speaks of it in the hi^st terms (Amor., xv. 2*i) ; 
pied by branches of his femilyior persons attached to the but Quintilian mentions him rather slightingly (Just. Orat. 
eourt A space between this street andi ftie river contains x* 1) ; and Cicero does not^'^^^sb him without coiisidcrablo 
the royal pslkoe and gardtfis, furnished and laid out in . reservation (Etd^. ad Quint, Ii. lu. The naime of his 
indtotion of Eur^ieaii Imhions* The dwelUi^of the Briti^ |sobject and the hlitle tMe whioh the Romans iu general 
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manifested for speculations like those of Lucretius, may 
perhaps account for his poetry being estimated below its 
real merits. 

In modern times the ' Do Rerum Nalura’ has been fi'C- 
quently atta(;kerl on account of its philosophical doctrines ; 
and among the works that have been written against it is 
a long Latin |>oein, not without considerable merit, by the 
Cardinal Polignac, entitled * Anti-Lucretiua, sive de Deo et 
Mature,' in nine books, addressed to Quintius, an atheist. 

The best editions of LuiTctius are, by l^ambinus, wlvose 
commentary is very useful, 1563, 1570; Havercamp, 1725; 
WakeAeld, 1706-07; Eichstiidt, 1801 ; and Forbiger, 1828. 
The ‘ De Rcrum Nalura* has been translated into most 
European languages ; the translations most worthy of no- 
tice are, the English by Creech (frequently printed), and 
by Mason Good, with tho Latin text, and numerous notes 
of little value, in 2 vols. 4to., 1805 ; the French by Jjigrange, 
with the Latin text, 1709 ; the German by Meinecke, 1705, 
and by Knebel, 1821 ; and the Italian by Marcbetti, 1717, 
frequently reprinted. 

LUCRINE LAKE. [Aveuno.] 

LDCU'LIA.a genus of the natural family of Rubiaceie, 
t.ubordcrCinchonace®, tribe Cinchonem, and subiribe Eucin- 
ohonotp, thus indicating tho close difinity of this genus to 
that of the trees yielding Peruvian bark, or true Cinchonas, 
in which indeed the only known species, Z, ffraiimma, v'as 
placed byDr. Wallich and figured in bis ‘Tent, FI. Nepal/ 
<t. 21. It is found in great abundance on Nag-Urjoon and 
aome of the other smaller hills in thO Valley of Nopal; 
also at Becduaco and Koolakan. It deliglUs in exposed, 
rather naked situations, blossoming, according to the situ- 
ations whore it is found, nearly the whole year round. It 
is also found on the Pandooa 11 ills in Silliet, ^lowering in 
tlie month of September. As seen by Dr. Wallich it attains 
a height of sixteen feet, but he was informed of its grow- 
ing to a larger size. It has been introduced into and has low- 
ered m this t?ounli‘}' ; but from the nature of the climate 
svhere it is indigenous, it is only suited to the greenhouses 
of England. lr.s locality and aflinity arc interesting, 
particularly when coupled witii the prevalence in the same 
miountains of two other genera, Ilymonodictyon and Hy- 
menopogen, belonging to the same subiribe Euciiichonoco, 
rand therefore equally allied to the true Cinchonas ; ulUndicat- 
ing the part of the Indian territory where these valuable 
iplanls might most certainly bo grown, and yield a prufllablc 
article of commerce. ‘ It is impossible to conceive anything 
imore beautiful than this tree, when covered with its nume- 
Tous rounded panides of pink-coloured, \cry fragrant, large 
Wossoins.’ (Wallich, 1. c., p. 30.) 

" LUCULLUS, LU'CIUS LICI'NIUS, descended from a 
^Mitinguislied Roman family, was born about b.c. 115, and 
lAOBted under Sulla in the Marsian war. Sulla had a very 
high opinion of the talents and integrity of Lucullus, and 
employed him, though ho was very young, in many import- 
ant enterprises. Whilst Sulla was besieging Athens (b.c. 
87), Lucullus was sent into Egypt and Africa to collect a 
fleet; and after tho conclusion of the war with Milhridules, 
ho wjis left in Asia to collect the money w^hich Sulla bad 
imposed upon the (ionquered state.s. So great was tho 
regard that Sulla had for Lucullus, that he dedicated his 
*Commentaries to him, and in his last will made him guar- 
«dian to his son. 

In U.C’. 74, Lucullus was elected consul, and was appointed 
rto the command in the war again.st Mithridates. During 
4 he following eight years he w'os entirely engaged in cori- 
'duoting this war ; and in a series of brilliant campaigns 
»cempletely defeated Mithridates and his powerful son-in- 
law Tigranes. In b.c. 73 he defeated Mithridates at 
»Cyzicus bn the Plropontis, and in the following year again 
•conquered him at Cabiri, on the borders of Pontus and 
.Armenia. In bc. 69 he marched into Arraeiiia against 
Tigranes, whi| hod espoused ibe cause of his father-in-law; 
;and completely defeated hie Ihrccs near Tigranoeerta in 
Armenia. He followed up his, victory by the capture of | 
I’igrauocerta, and in the following year also .took, Nisibis 
in the north part of Mesopotamia; but ym i^it'ubk to 
«lerive all the advantages he might have dene from his 
wictones, in consetptence of the mutinooSB dfepoaitien of bis 
9i{»ldier.s. Lucullus never appears to have tteexi a favourite 
with his troops ; and disaffection was iBiG 9 MntsUu by the 
wets of Clodwis, whose sister Lueullub had^iS*^. ^The 
Mpular party at home were not slow in attacking a general 
V'ki had been the personal Mend of BuTta, and who 


known to be a pow'crful supporter of the patrician party. 
They accused him of protiacting tho war on account of the 
facilities it afforded him of a^uiring wealth $ and eventu* 
ally carried a measure by which he was removed firotU the 
command, and succeeded by Pompey^B.c. 66. 

The senate, says Plutarch, had looked forward to Lucul- 
lus as likely to prove a most powerful supporter of the 
patrician ordpr ; but in this they^ were disappointed ; for 
Lucullus on his return to Rome took no part in public 
aftains and passed thp remainder of his life in retirement. 
The immense fortune whiph he had amassed during his 
command in Asia he employed' in the erection of moat 
magnificent villas near Naples and Tdsculum; and he lived 
in a style of mugthficence and luxury which appears to have 
astonished cvoii the most w^ealthy of his contemporaries. 
Lucullus was a man of refined taste and liberal education ; 
he wrote in his youth tile history of tho Marsian war in 
Greek iPlulavch. Luc,, o. i.; compare Cic. Ad AU., i. 12), 
and was a wariii supporter of learning and the arts. His 
houses were decorated with the most costly paintings and 
statues, and his library, which he had collected at an immense 
ex|)ense, was open to all learned men. He lived on intimate 
terms with Cicero, who has highly praised his jearning, and 
iiisi^ribed one of his books with the name of his friend, 
namely, tho fourth book of his ‘ Academical Questions,* iu 
which he makes Lucullus defend the philosophtcal opinions 
of the Old Academy. 

It is said that during the latter years of his life Lucullus 
lost his senses, and that bis brother had the care of his 
estate. 

(Plutarch’s Life qf Lucullas ; Livy’s ; Appian’s 

Mithridatic War; Cicero’s Acad, Qum,, iv,; Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellenici.) 

LUDLOW, a corporate town and parliamentary borough 
of Shropshire, 138 miles north-west by west from London. 
It is locally within the hundred of Munslow, afid is agree- 
ably situoted on the eastern bank of the Temp, a* branch of 
tlie Severn, over which river there is a handsome stone 
bridge of tliree arches. The charters dale from the lust 
year of the reign of Edward IV, to tho first of James 11. 
The pronerty of the eor])orab(ai consists chiefly of houses 
and lands in Ludlow and its immediaio vicinity. The in- 
come derived from this source amounted, in the year ending 
September 29, 1833, to 3010/, ; the expenditure during tho 
same period was 2476/. Tho town council is composed of 
1 four aldermen and twelve councillors. 

The streets of Ludlow are broad, well paved, and lighted 
with gas, and the lioiise.s are in general well built. The inha- 
bitants are amply supplied with water, which is partly drawn 
from three springs situated abtmt a mile and a half from 
1 the town, and thence conveyed in leaden-pipes, and partly 
i raised by machinery from the river Corve. The ordinary 
police, consisting merely of the chief constable and eight 
olhert appointed by the lect, is said to be effective. The 
borough gaol, erected in 1 764 at the expense of the corpora- 
tion, is commodious, and contains separate wards for the 
clttssifirution of the lu-isonevs. The manufacture of gloves 
was formerly on a large scale, but of late years it has much 
declined, in consequence, it bt said, of the competition of 
the manufacturing towns of Liecestershiro and Nottingham- 
shire. The parish churchy dedicated to St. Lawrence, is in 
the diocese of Horcfiird, and the living, a rectory in the 
patronage of the crown, is valued at 160/. per annum. 

The fVee grammar-school, founded by Edward VI., is 
conducted by a master and usher, whose salaricB are respec- 
tively 100/, and 60/. All boys duly qualified by residence 
within the borough, and able to read tolerably, are admitted 
upon application. The number of flree scholars in 1835 was 
under tnirty. Besides the grammar-school, there is tlie 
national school, connected With the church, wliich is liber- 
ally supported by voluntary donations, and affords dnstruc- 
tion to 100 eirls and 150 boys. There are also two schools 
established by the Independents and Wesleyan Methodists, 
which are numerously attended. In 1831 the jiopulation of 
the bqiougU was 5253. Ludlow has returned two members 
to parliament eontinuouslj^ from the reign of Kdv*ard IV. 
{B(iundaitv Reports : Mutiicipal Carporaliou Reports, &c,) 
XiUPLuW KOCK8, llie upper port of tlie • Silurian 
system * Qf Mr. Murchison is thus aesignated. They in- 
eUide the following three tArms : — 

Upper Ludlow thick mass of laminated arena- 

ceous deposits, seldom acquiring coDBiderable bardnes*, 
ind suggesting the notion Of naving been deposiiid as 
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a muddy sedimonti from whioh ekoumstanoe it bas also 
been cudlod ‘ mudstone * by Mr, Very rich ii: 

fuiuils* , ^ 

Aymestry Limestone»^A concretionary and polypi&rous 
limestotte, of local ooeuncneo a^d email thicknees^ merely 
aenaratii^tbe other terniib l^any frieeile. 

iiower Ludlow « Roek.«^!*-C!hielty an argillaceous, ihaly, 
attd Itaggy ile{K>si$» with a few oalomieoae noddles, yidding 
shelU. 

. Xhcf; limestone of Wonlook and Dudley lies below. 

LUDJjQW, BDMUND; wai bom at Maiden-Bra<Uoy 
in Wilfehke, about the year 1620. His father. Sir Henry 
Ludlow, a cpnaideiable landed proprietor in that county, 
and jts repiesentative in the Iioug Parliament, was an ad- 
vucato of the democratic cause, which was likewise eaneriy 
espoused by his son. Edmund Ludlow volunteered in 
Essex's army, and first engaged the ktng*s forces at the 
buttle E<lge*hill (1642) : frrom this time, with only ocea- 
sioual interruptions, be filled such stations, military or civil, 
as rendered liim an important partisan. Ha denounced 
the miiigovemment of Um king, sought the destruction 
of tlie monarchy and the estaUishment of a oommuii- 
weoUh. He was one of the most active assistants in Col. 
Pride’s purge, one of the foremost of the king’s judges, and 
one of the most eafi^r voters for the annihilation of the 
House of Peers. His independence rendered him obnoxious 
to Cromwell, who, to impair his influence, sent him to Ire- 
land with a military command (1650), an exp^ient which 
must be acknowledged to have been most politic ; for when 
Cromwell assumed the authority of Protector, Ludlow loudly 
protested against his elovutioii, and if be had been in Eng- 
land might possibly have impeded it. Consistent in liis ad- 
vocacy of an equal commonwealtli, he refused, when he left 
Ireland, to yield Cromwell uti unqualified submission. He 
was regarded with great jealousy on account of this refusal, 
and security was requirea that he should not act in hostility 
to the government. His brother, Thomas Ludlow, privately 
furnished the security, and Ludlow retired into Essex, whore 
lie resided until Oliver CromwcU’s death. He then resumed 
his public course ; was active in parliament tlie Com- 
mittee of Safety, in the council of state, and again received a 
command of troops in Ireland. Accusations were afterwards 
brought against him by the council of ofricers ; he was called 
an opponent of the interests of the army, and charged with 
high treason. In consequence of these charges he travelled 
to London, resumed his seat in parliament, and there offered 
to enter on his defence $ but such was the state of confu- 
sion at this time. Monk and his forces being daily expected 
in London, that be was neither heard nor wcio the pro- 
ceedings against him advanced any further. When the 
king was restored, Ludlow, justly estimating his insecurity, 
fled the country; and after narrowly escaping capture, 
landed at Dieppe, in September, 1660. ' From Diepfie lie 
wont to Switzerland, and having visited Genova and Berne, 
mided principally at Vevay.^ In 16b9, wearied with exile, 
he returned to England, liopiug that his ofiences as a re* 
publican were either forgotten or forgiven: but he was 
disappointed ; an arrest wa#threat€ne^ anu he was com* 
pelled again to. fly to Vevay, where he died in 1693, aged 
seventy-three years. His memoirs were writion in Swit- 
zerland, and first jj^ntod at Vevay, two volumes in 1698, 
and a third in the rollowing year. (Ludlow's Menvnrs,) 
L0DOLPHUS, JOB (the Latinized form of his real 
iiafeg Leutholf)^ was horn at Erfrirt, the 15lh June, 1624, 
and was oduoated at the university of Leyden, where he 
princiindly studied jurisprudence and the Oriental lan- 
guages. After leaving Leydetv he remained fer soinegime 
m Farts as tutor to the sons of tlie Swedish ambassador. 
In 1652 he removed to tlie court of the duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, In order to superintend the ttducalion of Uie duke’s 
children. During the latter part of his life he resided at 
Fran kfen-ou-theMaih, where he died on the 8th April, 1 f 04. 

LudolpU was one of the most, eminent Oriental scholats 
of his age, and appears to have been the first European 
who ae()uir0d a knowledge of the Sthiepic language, which 
he learnt with tlie assistance of a native of Awssiiiia. He 
published at London, in 166 U a dictionmw and grammar of 
this language ; but a much improved ecllUotlof the dic- 
tionary ap^mared at Frankfert 169fi, and of the grammar 
in 1702. Ludotph ako pb^d great atfention to the Aiuliaric 
language* of whfeh he phoned u dfetfehary iatd grammar 
tlS* IfiiHl.' ' ' _ . ' , ■ ■'} 

The mori of LttdolpU’s other works aro : ‘ Ilisto- 


ria .Althiopica, sivo DeAriptio Regni ^kbessinoruui, quod 
vulgo male Presbyteri Johannis vocatur,* FfankCort, Itlsi ; 
*M HistoriamifithioptcamCommentarias,’ Frankfort. 1691 
(there is an EogUsh cation of, the * Hisloxy of Ethiopia') ; 
‘Relatio Nova dehodiemoHobesBinifo Statu ex India nuper 
aUatOt* Fnmkfert, 1693; * Appendix Sccunda ad Historium 
iEthiopiemn, continens Dissertationem de Locustis,’ Frank 
fort, 1694; ^Bpistola yEthiopicead universam Babessiiiu- 
ruiugentem scripta** Frankfort, 1683; ^Epistolee Satitari- 
tancD Sichemitarum ad LudolpUum,’ with a Latin translation 
and notes. 1688; and a translation of tlio Psalms into 
Etbiopic, Frankfort, 1701. 

LUGANO. [Ticino.] 

tUGO. fGAUciA.] i 

LUKE, ST., the Evangelist, Respecting the birth and 
early life of this evangelist we have no certain iiiformutiuii ; 
of his later history we learn something from his own work, 
the Aals tif the Apostles, [Apostlks. Acts ok,] A consi- 
derable knowledge of the Greek language is displayed in Ins 
writings, especially in the iiitroductiim lo hU Gospel, which 
is written in elegant Greek. On the other band, bis lan- 
guage contains many Hebraisms, and he was evidently well 
acquainted with the religious rites of the Jews, wliose mode 
of computing time he follows. (£t/Are, xxii. 1 ; ActSy ii. ] ; 
xli. 3, 4 ; XX. 6, 16, &c.) Honco it has been much disputed 
whether ho was a Jew or a Gentile before he embraced 
Christianity. The ditficulty is best explained by the opi- 
nion of BoUen, confirmed by a tradition current in Jerome’s 
time, that Luke was a Greek by birth, but became a prose- 
lyte to Judaism early in life. This opinion is supported by 
AcU\ xxi. 28-31, and Cote#., iv. 11, 14. From tlio former 
passage we learn that the Jews accused Paul of defiling 
the temple by bringing into it a Greek, Trophimus of Ephe- 
sus. Luke was then with Paul {Acts^ xxk 1 7, 18), and the ac- 
cusation would have regarded him also, if he had not been 
looked upon as a Jew by religion. In the latter passage 
Paul distinguishes Luke from other individuals ' who are 
of tho circumcision,* which seems to show that Luke was 
not a Jew by birth ; unless indeed the Luke here men- 
tioned be another individual, which wo have no reason to 
suppose. Of tho period of his conversion to Cliristianity wo 
know nothing. Cave and Mill have supposed that he was 
converted by Paul at Antioch ; but they urc not supported 
by any antient writer : nor is it likely that Luke would have 
passed over such axi event in writing the Acts- 

From the passage quoted above (Cof., iv. 14), and from 
the testimony of Eusebius, Jerome, and other early writers, 
it appears that Luke was a physician. Another tradition 
makes him a painter, but this statement is generally 
allowed to deserve no credit ; and the opinion of (Botins and 
Wetstein, that he was a slave during part of his life, seems 
equally unfounded. 

Luke's native country is unknown. Eusebius and Jerome 
say that he was a native of Antioch; but this slatomcnt is 
not found in Irenmus, Clement, TertuUian, or Origen, nor 
in any writer before the time of Eusebius. Kiclihorii 1ms 
conjectured that this tradition arose from confounding tho 
Evangelist with Lucius of Cyrene, who is mentioned us 
living at Antioch, in Acts, xiii, 1. Many writers however 
entertain the opinion, which is as old as tho time of Origeu, 
hat this Lucius and the evangelist Luke were tho same 
person. This conjecture is ably maintained by Mr. Cliarlcs 
Taylor, the editor of ^Imet, 

Some early writers, but of no very high authority, aflirm 
that Luke was one of the sevens disciulea sent forth by 
'Jhrist, whose mission he alone of the Evangelists records. 
Lttke, X.) Others mention him as the companion of Cloopus 
u the journey to Emmaus, recorded in Luke, xxiv, 13. It 
is alleged that the mention of Cleopas, while his companion’s 
name is withheld, ^he fhUness and general character of tho 
nanutive* and lu^perially tho notice of minute circumstances 
which none bttt an eye-witness could record, prove that tho 
travalte was the Evangelist himself. < Otlier reasons are 
addu^. fer believing him to have bee(i in Jerusalem at this 
lime; n|mi6ly» that the latter pi^n ef his Gospel and the 
earliev chapters of the Acts have every mark of being writ- 
ten by an eye-witness of the feets ho narrates, and that 
all the appoaranises of Christ after his resurrection inen- 
tiemed by him took place in tho neighbourhood of Jerusa- 
fem. To this it is Wo can only understand the 

preface to his Goi»lM <u 1-4 ^ a distinct asseilion that 
,Sl. Luke was not Jtfi #y6f«w<th0ss mmsolft.but that be de- 
rived his information feolu others who were eye-witi^sses. 

Voi«. XIV.— a c 
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In 4^{s^ the Cs^mbriOgp MS. ht^ji a various road* 
ingt *and \p^en wo were gathmd thare Htoo<l ^p,* 

whiob, if admitted, lyquid proya that Luke was con- 
nected with tho Church at Antipph about A.n. 42 : but 
^bis roodi'ug is not usually aeoounted of any groat au- 
thority. 

The first distinct mention of Lube in tho New Testa- 
inent is in avi. IQ, 11, whoro> in relating the vision 
which Paul aarif at Trqoa, the writer suddenly begins to use 
the first person plural, whence it is inferred that Luke here 
joined the Apostle <about a.ix. 53), whom he accompanied 
toPhili^ifver. 12). He seems to have remained at Fiiilipm 
during PauVs journey to Athens and Corinth ; foi* ho drops 
the first person at ver. 1 7, and does not resume it , till no 
relates Paul’s return to Philippi (xx. 5, 0). From this 
time it appears from the Act9 that Luko was Paul's con- 
stant companion till his arrival at Rome (about a. 1]^ 6 1 or 
63), where he remained trith the Apostle for some time, 
probably during Paul's first imprisonment. He is men- 
tioned more than once in PauVs Epistles written during 
this period. (Co/., iv. 14; 2 I'm., iv. 2; Philem.^ v 24.) 
Some suppose him to bo * the brother whose praise is in all 
the churches,* mentioned in the Epistle to the Corinthians 
(viii* 18; xii 18). Besides his intimacy with Paul, he is 
said by Ircnmus, Eusebius, Jerome, apd other early writers, 
to hui'e had a considerable acquaintance with the rest of 
the Apostles : indeed, they often speak of Luko and Mark 
us disciples of the Apostles, as distinguished from John and 
Matthew, who were disciples of Christ. 

Reflecting the end of Luke’s life, the tradition is, that 
after raul's liberation from his first imprisonment, he re- 
tired to Achaia, where he resided some fsw years, wrote his 
Gospjsl and the Apts of the Apostles, and died at an 
advanced age (some say 80, others 84 years), probably by a 
natuml death, as wo have no mention of his martyrdom. 

• LUKE, ST.. THE GOSPEL OF, is a narrative of tho 
life of Jesus Christ, written by the evangelist Luko, and 
one of tho canonical books of tho New Testament, 

The genuineness and authenticity of this Gospel are at- 
tested by tho unaniraous voice of tho early Christian writers, 
and confirmed by internal ovidoucc. and by the passage in 
Actx, i 1, compared with this Gospel, i. 4 . Michaolis has in- 
dee<l objected to its canonical authority, and to that of St. 
Mark's Gospel also, chielty on the ground that these books 
are not the production of Apustles. But such an argument 
cannot b^ admitted in opposition to the universal opinion of 
tho primUive Cluristians. nor have wo any pr^f that inspira- 
tion was confined to the Apostles. The genuineness of parts 
of the Gospel has been called in question, especially or tho 
1st and 2na chapters. But these chapters, being in all ex- 
isting MSS., ate siim)ortod by a weight of external evidence 
wliich no internal dmiculties can overthrow. 

Many of the early writers state that St. Luko composed 
bis Gospel under the superintendence of St. Paul. Irenmus 
says that * Luke put down in a book the gospel preached 
by Paul TertuUian, lUai ' Luke’s digest is often ascribed 
to Paul.* In all probability St. Luke would not neglect St. 
Paul's assistance in ^o important a work, but tho idea tlmt 
the Gospel is really St. Paul’s, and that St. Luke was little 
more than his ataanuenab». ia not sustained by any striking 
agreement in the style of the (wo writers. 

The most probable date of St. Luke's Gospel is about a.d. 

03 or ()4. It is closely conneeted with the Acts of the 
Apostles, and was probably written not long before that 
bemk. i. l.) Some writers place it in aj>. Q3. llieo- 

phylact asserts that it was written nfleen years alter Christ’s 
ascension^ 

With ri^pect tp Um place of its compoHition the common 
tradition is that H was wriUeu in Ci^ehce; Jerome says in ; 
Achaia and j 

Like the 4^ ^ ^ dedicated to < 

ThoophlluS.'^ Tne oritics respecting this per- ' 

sonage are as at poinfs; the 

^uclusion at which Kuinm arims is that he was a eon* = 
verM4G,i^tila,, living with^ji^^plMD^ fim 

dedioatipitf testimony of early i^e marks 

in the woi^k lUpljr, such as the ^UnaiibA giM of matleif 

exclusiveij^ fbr , 

the benefit t^Gat^Ie^yerts. 

The extents wspol are not those 

of St. Ma^tbew and SL Mark, in chronologmm but 
rather aco^ding to the subjects. SetdeWrmacber hagpl^- 
posedthe wUowinii; ^Jlwifwation.*--- , ^ 


hVh 

1. The interval prexH»ding the public life of Jesus, chaps, 

2. Narratives of actions and Jbeoumes of Jeans, chiefiy 
at Capernaum and its neighbourhood. Chaps, iii. to 

32 . * , . , 

3. Similar narrattvoQ, rejaling mostly to a journey of 
. Christ to Jerusalem. The efid of tpis division 

is dottbtfht. ' , 

4. The last days of Christ, his sufferings and deaUi, and 
his re^urrecrion imd ai^ettfioq. 

The quedific^fkms of Luk^ foy tJUP Ija un^iriuok 
were very highi Rq wa^ erideiitly 4| wetbedubated man; 
perhaps he was an oye-^tfiofs the events he 

relates ; and assuredly |i2 had excellent opportunities of gain- 
ing information feom qyerwituesses. He assures us that he 
h^ < accurately exanuued, all mattere feem tne yery first' 
(iriiipQcoXcu^lieerc dfviwy vatfw i 3) ; and his asscir- 

tion is borne out by mapy marks of cam and aeppracy which 
appear in his narrative. In both his works he is serupit- 
lously minute with respect to dates and numbers (lee for 
example Luhe, iii. I); add he h^ taken the trouble 
to insert copies of important docmneiits andaecuiute reports 
» of speeches. The examjples of the latter are very numerous ; 
of the former we havp a stiiking instance in the letter of 
Lysias to Felia* (AeU^ xxiii. 20.) It will not indeed ap- 
pear improbable to an attentive reader of ijiia evangelist, 
cspeciaify ip the account of Paul's voyage from Cmsarea to 
Rome, that he was in the habit of keeping a journal of 
events, which he used in composing his histories. 

The controversy concern iiig the sources of this Gospel 
and those of St. Matthew and St. Mark has been alluded to 
under Gospel. A full account of the theories framed ou 
this subject will bo found in the Appendix to the feurth 
volume of Horne’s * Introduetion.* 

(Lardner's Creeklnlit^^ and Lives qf the ^iosiks wid 
EvmgeluU; Cave’s Lives qf the Aft^iles and Evm- 
gelis&$ Kuinoel, Comment in f,ik Hist T. Proleg. 
%n Lue . ; Calmet's Dietiomiy ifo the Bibk, by Charles Tay- 
lor; the Introd'ociions of Micbaelis (by Bishop Marsli), 
HuJ^ Horne, and Eichhdrn ; add Schleiermacher's Critical 
Essay on ike Gospel qf Luke, with Introduction by tho 
Translator.) 

LULEA-ELF. [Bothnia.] 

LULLY, RAYMUND.surnamod. the Enlightened Doc- 
tor, an enthusiastic and remarkable ebairacter of the thir- 
teenth century, was born at Palma, in the island of Majorca, 
in 1234. In early life he followed his paternal profession of 
arms in the service of the king of Arison, ana abandoned 
himself to all the lu^nco of a soldier's life. Passing from 
extreme to extreme, Lully subsequently retired to a desert, 
where he pursued a life of solitude and rigorous asceticism. 
Here he pretended to have had visxons, and, among others, 
a manifestation of Christ on the cross, who called him to h)^« 
service and the conversion of the Mohammedans. Here- 
upon he divided ail his property among tho poor ; and in 
his thirtieth year he began to prquive himself, by diligent 
study, for the labours and duties of a missfenary. Learning 
Arabic from a slave, he rcatyn that language several philo- 
sophical works, the perusal O^hich, in all probability, sug- 
gested those new views of grammar and dialectic by means 
of which he lioped to reform science, and thereby the world 
itself. Full of this idea he had a second vision of the 
Saviour an the semblance of a fiery seraplii by whom he was 
expressly enjoined to cemniit to uniting and to publfiih the 
treatise, to which he himself gave the name of * Ars Lullia,' 
bu| which his followers and admtriirs dignified by the title 
of the * Great Art ’ (Ars l|aga^)* Having besought J ames 
ofiarngon to estabhsfa a monairimy iu Majorca fer the edu- 
cation of thirteen, monks in the Ardbic language and the 
duties of missionaries, he went to Home to seek the coun- 
tenafioe of tim MdUorius IV. fer similar institutions ainl 
bis own missmn. Iteoeivi^ however lUus encourage- 
ment, he visiM Vo™ «nd Genoa with the ssime derisn, 
weid %ij|h similar sueepss. Fre;^ Genoa hw crossed to 
where Im wae ih ^ 
of his dhtpole with a MeliaMe^en whom he 
to QoUvert, but was saved by the fhtareession of 
an fen^n multi, on fibe conditfeii of quitting Africa for 
^lis promise however he subsequcnlly cDusiaered 
noitb be Winding upon him j fer after revisiting Itoly, and 
in ykin seeking to excite ^iqpailw and oq-eperation in his 
designs, he rcasssumed, unessist^, his enthfisiastic enter* 
prii^ Proceeding first to Cyprus and thence to Afeica, 
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he VOS hearty atohed to death ; and being ^ into i^ison* ) 

da’^ed hia liberty to the * 

chants.^ tJpoh nia reluim 

pal citiea* weachihf the 

recovery tn4H9^y Land, a pjaixbf n?liich be laid before 
?ope Cl4»i^ht V« by wiotp It v^ weifed Vith little or no 
ikvfHir. yhbbe 0 hed bbvevev by lo nmiy dim^ointmepU, 
and with the ardour, ojf his ^Ubusiosm ^till nnauated, Lully 
return^ a third time to where his real foi^eon^rsion 
entalW i^h him dreMful ^forments, from which he was a 
aeeona ieacuea by the generosity of the Genoete* 
The sdlfeH^ .himever to which he had been exposed were 
$0 gre^ bnihie pasMge home when he was 

jun wHhih e^ht of hi# nntivti country! tn the year 1315. 

Tho *.A^Magna LuSl! or the Liillian Art,’ which fou 


^ „ , -- , which found 

a fbw admirers, who et^led themmlves LuUists, after itsiii- 
veiitor, and was sub^ttently revived and improved hyme 
cchbrat^ Qiordijinb nruho« is an attempt to gjive a formal 
anangenieht of dl ideas, with a viewas w^l te facilitate in- 
straotioki aii to svi^tematise knowledge. ' The means which 
tilts logical machine employs arc:-«i, letters (alphahetum 
artes), which stand for certkln geneii^al terms common to alt 
scbncei, but e8(pecially tb logic, metaphysics, ethics, and 
tiieology ; 2, Hgtires, yiev--triangles, squares, and oirclos, 
which iiidii^te the relations of those general terms ; and 
3, sections (camene), in whieh the combinations of these 
ideas or terms are fanned by the adjustment of the figures. 
In the angular ^s^ces of the triangles and squares certain 

S ’edicates are ImK^rlhed,, and certain subjects on the circles. 

II the circk of ^ubJects^ the tiianglcs of the predicates 
being so nx^ as to tpo^ freely, every possible combination 
of ideas isbhppqsbd to bb pioduoed by their revolution, ac- 
cording os the ang^W points suqcpssively pass .before the 
letter mscHbed on the margin of the qircje. Hence arise 
definitions,, aha proposition^ which vary infinitely 

according to ^tnq dilforcot application of general qr parti- 
cular nredii^alqs to particular or gen|sriil sul^ebts. As how- 
ever the idedi which are selected for wo fundamontal 
notions. of this mechahical logic are, purely arbitrary, the 
knowledge to which \t profekses to lead must be narrow and 
limited, and al^^best it does hut furnish a few laws of uni- 
versal potions for analysis and combination. Neyertheles!^ 
as the invention, weak as it is, was founded on a feeling of 
the inadequacy of tjie fllaleciic of the schools, and as it 
furnished a weapon Ik opponents, the natpe of tlaymund 
Lully liai been ffraieiuny placed on the list of the reformers 
of philosophy. In Us personal character he seoins to claim 
more justly our aamiralioh for tlio iron resolution with 
M'bicli, late in life, and for the piost part unassisted, he ap- 
plied himself to the study ol' scieqee and philosophy, and 
for the steady rbsQliltiou with ivhich ho Persevered in his 
scheme of converting the heathen in despite of all dis- 
couragements and di3^pointment, 

• The works of Lully have been edited by SoJsingej:, • ftay- 
mondi Lullii opera ointiiai’ in Id vola. fol., Mayence, 
J721-42L “ 

LUlJtV (or LtltLl ), itAK S AI*TlStE, the father of 
French dramatic iimsi^wiuj||he son of a miller, and born 
at Florence in 1633. Sbowlig in his infant years a strong 
propensity for music, a kind-hearted monk taught him the 
use of the guitar, on instrument then as common in Italy as 
it is nowm Spain. . Hkviim Uttractod the notice of the 
Chevalier Guise, he^wk. by mat nobleman recommended to 
Mpdemoiselfo de niece of Louis XIV., os a 

pag^ and sent to % bis fourteenth yeai*. But his 
ready Vft and Jkl^t Ikhhd no^fovour in the eyes cH the 
princess, for they i^erenbt set ofT by dthet a ffo^ 
a ploosiqg.qountenance. thstead therefore cf becomifr| the 
bearetm thb lady’s fom prj[ierh|ps of her confidential eom- 
jnunicSnpns; be was placbcl in the kitchen, and commenced 
his lifo or ^tivity humbTe eSpacUy of fmjtrmiton^ or 
scmlUon. %ia ^degra^iph however ^ not much dis- 
courage Wn?* iwid. i^ylbusly aequJfed some know- 
ledge of the yiollp, ani^ tiqw ^dedioatad nveiy spare moment 
to It. JHis devptioii and indiismr wwi crowned with suc- 
cess. The Toport of bis skdl quiifidy gioended to the apart- 
ments of thq princess, who placed hin^ Under an able master, 
and he $m ^as ttumbeiM kmong the king’s twenty-four 
violins. He now aspired to the rank ^ ecfmposer, and 
bavix^ prodno^ some airs which " tiih lavished ears the 
rponaitsh hs whs Mividuattf into the 

WSl pmnee, dominant to perlbiwi Idukelf the oompo- 
sitions whfob had exoited so much pleasure, and from that 


momeni the road to promotion and honoiir was opened te 
him* Be was imtqedtately placed at the head of a new 
band, denominated Les Petits Vidme^ which soon eclipsed 
the fomous des mn^t quaire, . 

Lully now Was engaged to write music for the BalUrts^ 
entortainmentg of a mixeil kind mudi admired at couri. 
But l4)Uis,%mbitidUs of rivalling the grand oporq not long 
before pstablishe^at Veitice, and encouraged in his design 
W the Cardinal Maearin, founded, in 1609, the Aeademie 
jR(^yal 0 d$ an Institution which has ever since 

continued to flourish. At the head of this, Lully, who had 
been appointed Surinient^i ds la Mimque de la Chamhre 
du i7ot, was soon placed, an^ being associated with QuinauU, 
tho admirable lyric poe^ carried into effbet the king’s wishes 
to their utmost extent. His abilities and exertions were not, 
as is too usual, suffered to remain unrewarded : besides the 
glory of oomplete success, he acquired a handsome fortune, 
and was raised to the honourable rank of Secretmt^ du Bou 
The proud Secretaires hesitated at admitting a marmitmi 
into their nfimber. Lully complained to the king. * 1 have 
honoured them, not you,* said the monarch, * by putting a 
man of genius among them.* 

On the recovei^ of Louis from a severe operation, Lully 
composed a Te Deum^ and during a rehearsal of it, while 
beating the time to the band with his canc, he struck his 
foot a violent blow, which was followed by serious conse- 
quences, and having put himself into the hands of a quack, 
his life paid the forfeit of his credulity. Ho died in Paris, 
in 1687, where, in the church des Petits I^res, his family 
erected a splendid monument to his memory. In his last 
illness he was attended by a priest, who rSfuaeil him the 
consolations of the church, unless he cdonsented to destroy 
the opera on which he was engaged. Ho complied: the 
manuscript was committed to the flames. A friend, enter- 
ing Shortly after, reproached him for having listened to a 
dreaming Jansenist. *Hush! hush!’ whispered the com- 
poser, ‘ 1 have another fair copy of tho work in my drawer.* 
Lully was a shrewd hnan, possiessing a considerable fund 

M humour, and many pleasant anecdotes are related of him. 

is coin pan ionablo quulitias led him too much into com- 
pany, which he did not enjoy In a temperate manner, and 
the serious^ turn which the accident just mentioned took was 
imputed to the, bad state of body produced by bis habitual 
indulgences. As a composer, ho is to bo ranked among 
the first in his art. To him music, if indebted for some of 
its greatest imjn’ovements, and his Works display genius of 
a. high order tempered by the soundest judgment. Even 
Handel acknowloaged that he modelled his overtures after 
those of Lully; and our illustrious Purcell did not hesitate 
to profit by many hints afforded by the nineteen operas 
composed by the ikvourite of L<ms le Grand. 

LUMBA'GO. [Rhxitmatism.] 

LUMBRl 'CUS. The genus Lumbricus of Linnmus con- 
sisted not only of tho Earth-worms^ properly so called, but 
of an Intestinal worm or Entoxoon (var. lutostinalis y), itio 
Ascaris lumhricindes, which so often infests children, and 
the Lumbricus marinus or Lug of our shores, so much in 
request by fishermen as a bait for sea- fish'. The genus, as 
ho left it, comprised only the two species and 

marinus^ and is arranged under his Vermes (Intestina), 
between Ascaris and Lumbricus. 

Lamarck and Cuvier both place the genus Lumbricus 
among the Annelids. 

The former makes tho Echinries or Ltmbricinbs the 
second family of his Apod Annelids, He observes that 
they have in truth projecting bristles (soies) externally ; but 
these bristles, rarely fasciculated, are not retractile, have no 
sheath, nor are they furnished with pedifonn mamiUoo, 
serving as a case fiw bundles of retractile bristles, as in 
all tile Annelids of Lafoarck's two following orders, the 
Aniennate Annelids and the Sederdary Annelids. 

iMTOtitck Urtailes that he formed this family at the expense 
of the genils Lumbricus of Linnmus, or rather of a part of 
that ftmtis; but he adds thatintln the thefi imperfoet state of 
knowledge of their Interim omanisation, he considers 
bis labqnrs as imperfoct and iprovndonal only. He asidgns 
fo tifis fiunily as a habitat moist iaHh and the mud or sand 
(vase) of the sea, and statot that tbcar branchim are not 
known. The three genem plaoed by him under this family 
ate Luinbrtcusp Tkmimitissa, and Cnratulus. To these the 
editor of the last idftiad 2^ and expresses 

hli opinion that jj^enns (jjpk^ ought to be ar- 

ranged near OirrethdUs^ 
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Cuvier makofl tbu Ahranchiala (T^s Abrancheft) the iliird 
order of tbe Aimelids, and the Beiigerm^ Ahranchiaia 
(Abronehes S^tigerds, ou Paurvues de smet) the first order 
(A that ibrnily. Tiio order consists of the generii Lmtfn'km 
and JShiis, It ia lo the llrat of these genera that we are i» 
eaE the attention of the reader, and it is characterized by a 
long cylindrical body divided hy wrinkles into ajyeat num- 
ber of rings, and by a moutb without teeth. CuVfe remarkft 
ttjot the LumMci ought to bo subdivided; and Savigny 
lias, in effect, subdivided the Earth-worms into the genera 
Hffpog/mnt and ClUelUo, MM. Audouin and 
Milne Edwards distinguish also the genus 

Of these Enterion has upon eacU^nng four pairs of small 
brislle-like processes, eight in "all. 

CliteUio 1 $ stated to have two brUtle-like processes only 
on each ring. 

Hypogtson has, besides tbe other bristle-nie processes, 
ono on tbe back of each ring. (This form is noticed ..as 
being American only.) 

7 U)phoma has on each ring four bundles effort bristle- 
like proocsses, and at ilie anterior extremity a ^at number 
of long and brilliant bristle-Uke processes which surround 
the mouth. 

Savigny described upwards of twenty species, which be 
considers to be distinct, and to have been confounded pre- 
viously under tlm name of Lumbricus ierreiirii* M. 
Morren, in his ‘Treatise on the Natural History and Ana- 
tomy of the Lumbriem ierrestris* (Brussels, 1829), appears 
to be doubtfnl with regard to tbe number of species de- 
scribed by Savigny and others, and inclines to the opinion 
that they are merely varieties. M. Milne Edwards (edit, of 
Lamarck's Animaux sans Veriebres, 1838) considers the 
characters on which Savignv relied as distinctions for di- 
viding the group into the three genora as of little import- 
ance. 

We take as an example the common Earth-warm iLum- 
hriem ierresiris of Linnmus). 

Oeoaivzzatiom> 

Eternally the Earth-worm presents a body composed of 
numerous narrow rings closely approximated to each other ; 
at about onc-iliird of their length may be seen, particularly 
at the season of reproduction, the clitellum^ which becomes 
at that time a highly important agent. The colour of the 
l}ody is reddish or bluish, and of a shining aspect, and the 
animal has the povAr of secreting a viscous substance, 
which forms a sort of protecting sheath to its body, and 
greatly facilitates its progress through the earth. The 
animal is eyeless, and unprovided with either tentacles, 
liranchim, or cirrhi. 

Respiratory System^-— T\\e generally received opinion is 


to pxcitc each other to feeundale themselvi^. It has been 
dcmbled whether these animats are oviparous, ovovivfparous, 
or vivipamUs. M. Montfigre and Sir Everard Bpthe sup- 
[msod thert> to be vivipavous. M. L'ion Oufuur ( \ an^ 1 828) 
asserts tlmt tliey are oviparous, in which opinion he U.^ined 
byM. Dugds(182g), who believes that the living vermicular 
animals whi<^ M. Montdgre took for young L0nmict were 
intestinal worms &lyw M. Morren,. in the work above 
alluded to Cl states that the mode of reproduction is 
both ovipoteus and ovpvivipardus : that is, we approhexul, 
the animal under oert^ m^faypurable circumstances will, 
like tlio viper, deposit the instead of hatdthtg them 
internally. The statement of M, hpont^rc is that the eggs 
descend between the intestine and external envelope to 
tlie circumference of the rectum "(jusq^ autohr du rectum I, 
where they are hatehedL according to Cuvier, the your g 
tiding their exits firojoi tlie auus^ M , Duihur* on the con- 
tra^, says that tli^ p^uce eggs analogous to those of the 
leeches. In tlm Museum of the College of Surgeons ((Gro/- 
leryt Phys. Series^ No. 2294), iho anterior moiety of an 
Earth-worm {Jjumhricus terresiris, Linn,) is shown with 
the parietes of the body slit open along the back, and the 
two halves divaricated, so as to^pose t|ie alimentaiy canv.^, 
testes, and ovaries. Four portions of black bristle mdicatc 
tbe four testes, which are the smaliwhite globular bodies 
immediately exterior to the bristles, two on each side. The 
ovaria are the larger oval bodies, of a less pure white than 
the testes, in the interspace between the bristles. They arc . 
four on each side, and increase in size os they are situalofl 
more posteriorly. Each of these essential organs of repro- 
duction has a separate external aperture, which is very 
minute ; and impregnation takes place by tbe apposition of 
the genital outlets of ono individual to those of another, 
without intromission, as in the leech. In this stale two Earth- 
worms are preserved in a succeeding series (Owen., Ca/., 
voL iv.) ; Nos. 2295 and 2296 are also preparatums illustra- 
tive of the organs of generation in these animals. ^ 

Organs qf^ Prop^ession.-^’Borth-wovmn creep at a good 
pace by means of muscular contraction and dilatation af;t- 
ing on the rings, which carry; on their under^side the 
bristle-like processes above mentioned ; these last operate 
as feet. The power of elongation is considerable, and the 
anterior port of the anitnal acts as a sort of awl in peue- 
traline the earth. 

Hlaoite, The Earth-wonn, as far as relates to ils 
appearance above the surface of the ground, may he con- 
sidered almost a nocturnal animal. In the night-season and 
at early morning hundreds may be seen, though not on(», 
unless they are disturbed cither by moving the ground or 
pouring liquids into their holes, to be found moving about 
m the day. Tbe power of reproducing parts after mutilation 




lateral series of small pyriform vesicles, analogous to the 
broathitig sacs of the J^jcch [Lrkcit, voL xiii,, p. 382], and 
optiiiing externally by very minute pores. 

Digesiws The mouth consists of two lips with- 

out tentacles or armature of any description ; but the upper 
lip is elongated ond proboscidiforni. The ensophagus, which 
is a wide membranous canal, ia continued straight down for 
half an inch, and ends in a dilated bag or mservoir, to 
which succeeds a muscular stomach or gizzard, disposed in 
the form of a ring. Tlio intestine is constricted at each 
segment of the animal by a series of ligaments or partitions, 
connecting it to tbe parietes of the body, and swous out the 
iuteivnediate spaces, when distended by the particles of 
earth. (See the Catalogue of the Phymologicat Series of 
Comparative Anatomy in the 'Museum qfihe Royai College 
of Hurgmw in London, vol. and tlie preparation in the 
(Ittllory, No. 470.) 

Nervous The nervous system of the Earth-worm 

consists of a series ef small gangUons close to each other. 
In the Museum of the Collette of is a prepamtion, 

No. 1296 (OaRery, Phyt* Serlie^t illustrative of this system. 
It is an Earth-worm (LumhrMs terresiris, Linn,) whh the 
ventral parietes of the abdoi|poii itwiiiov^ to id)oW the ner- 
vous clKwds, their ganglions, and }i^ml btanohea. The 
divergence of tlie two main lateral ehefd^dn ordite hr pass 
to the dorsal aspect of the fimphag«l% shown 

(Ca/., vol. iii., part 1). ^ 

O/yterative %«fe*w.--Motrmndrous^ or withhtaM organs 
ap. dtsposed as,io ^eeunmetheova of a 
<iE>wett. ) Cuvier w'as of opinion that they were itoritiapium- 
a^*but teat it was possible teal their janotioa only lerted 


Utility to dfon.— Tbe worm-oasts, which so much annoy 
the gardener by deforming his smootb-shavon lawns, am of 
no small importance to the agriculturist ; and this despisod 
creature is not only of great service in loosening the eartli 
ami rendering it permeable by and water, but is also a 
most active and powerful agent in adding to the depth 
of the soil, and in covering ^kemparatively barren tracts 
with a superficial layer of wholesome mould. Xn a paper 
* On the FcNrmation of Mould,* read befi>re the Geolo- 
gical Soeiuty of London, by Charles Xtejrwin, Esq., F.G.S., 
ttie author commenced hy remarking on two of the most 
striking characters by which the superficial layer of eartb, 
or, as It IS commonly called, vmmihi nioul4 >9 distin- 
guished. These are, its nearly bcHOoll^pmeous nature, although 
overiyingdifferent kinds of suhaotl, and tbeunjfmrm fineiuiss 
of item^icles. The latter fhet may be well observed in any 
graviny country^ wtoe, aithough in a ploughed field, a 
large proportion of the soil eonsiits of small stones, yet in 
old posture-land fi6t. a stogie ^ble will be found within 
some inches of the surface. The author’s attention wgs 
called to this subject by Mr. Wedgwood, of Moor Hall, in 
Stafitodshire, who showed him several fields, some ofwhidi, 
a Ibw years before, had been covered with lime, and others 
with burnt marl and cinders, These stthstam^s, in dvery 
caiOtf are now buried to tee depth of some inches beneath 
th^ tmf. Three d^ds were examined with care: the first 
QOUiiiited of good pi8turOi<land, which had been limed, with- 
out having been ploughed, about twelve years and a half 
Mhre; the turf was about half an inch tiiick ; and two 
ixttees and u half beneath it was a layer or row of small 
aggregated lumps of the iimih at au equM deptlb 
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ft voll'ittarkcil wliitft lino. The soil heiieath this was of a 
gravelly nature^ and differed very cisowsiderably fVom the 
mould nearer the surface. About throe years since cinders 
'were likewise sjj^read ou this deld: these arc now huriod at 
the depth of one inch, Ibrmtnga Hxm of black swts parallel 
to and above the white layer of lime. Some otiier binders, 
which liftdheen seaUered in another pi#t of the tame Held, 
wore either still lying on the snrfkce or entangled in the 
roots of the grass, l^e second field oxaminM was remark* 
able only frOm the cinders being now-buried in a layer, 
nearly an incti thick, three inches beneath the surface. 
This iayer ivaB in paits so continuous, that the superficial 
mould was only attached to the subsoil of red clay by the 
longer roots of the^sprass. • 

The history of the third field is more complete. Pre- 
viously to fifteen years since it was waste land ; but at that 
time it was drained, harrowed, ploughed, and well covmed 
with burnt marl and cinders. It has not since been dis- 
turbed, and now supports a tDlerably;'good pasture. The 
section here was turf half an inch, mould two inches 
and a half, a layer one and a half inch thick, composed of 
fragments of burnt marl (conspicuous from their bright red 
colour, and some of considerable sise, namely, one inch by 
half an inch broad, and a quarter thick), of cinders, and a 
few quartz pebbles 'mingled with earth ; lastly, about four 
inches and a half beneath the surfitce was the original black 
peaty soil. Thus beneath a layer (nearly fbur inches thick) 
of fine particles of earth, mixed with some vegetable matter, 
those substances now occurred; which, fifteen years before, 
had boen spread on the surface. Mr. Darwin stated that 
tlio appearance in all cases was as if the fragments had. as 
the furmers believe, worked themselves down. It does not 
liowcver appear at all possible that either tlie powdered 
lime or the fragments of burnt marl and the pebbles could 
sink through compact earth to some inches beneath the 
surface, and still remain in a continuous layer $ nor is it 
probable that the decay of the grass, although adding to 
the surface some of tlie constituent parts of the mould, 
aliould separate in so short a time the fine firom the course 
earth, ana accumulate the former on those objects which 
so lately were strewed on the surface. Mr. Darwin also 
remarked that near towns, in fields which did not appear to 
have been ploughed, he had often been surprised by finding 
pieces of pottery and bones some inches below the turf. On 
the mountains of Chile he had been perplexed by noticing 
elevated marine shells, covered by earth, in situations 
where rain could not have washed it on them. 

The oxplaiiation'^of these circumstances, which occuiTed 
to Mr. Wedgwood, although it may at fimt appear trivial, 
the author does not doubt is the correct one. namely, that 
the whole is due to tho aigestive process by which the com- 
mon Earth-worm is supported. On carefully examining 
between the blades of gms in the fields above described, 
the author found that there was scarcely a space of two 
inclics square without a little heap of the cylindrical cast- 
ings of worms. It is well known that woims swallow earthy 
matter, and that, having separated the serviceable portion, 
they eject at the mouth or burrows tho remainder in 
little intestino-sbaped heipt. ' The worm is unable to swal- 
low coarse particles ; and as it would naturally avoid pure 
Itmo, the fine earth lying beneath either the cinders and 
burnt marl, or the powdered lime, would, by a slow process, 
be removed and thrown up to the surface. This supposition 
is not imaginary, for in the field in which cinders had been 
sproorl out only half a-yqar befbre^ Mr. Darwin actually saw 
tho castinglof the worml heaped on the smaller fragments. 
Nor is the agency so trivial as it at first might be thought, 
the groat number of Eaitii^worms, (as every one must be i 
awaie who has ever4ug in a graas-Md} maxing up for the i 
insignificant quantity m work which each performs. ! 

C>n the atiovo hypothesisv the great advantage of old 
])ft8tare-land, which mrmers are always partkmlarly averse ' 
from breaking up, is explained ; fiir the wornks must require 
a considerable length m time to prepare a thick stratum of . 
mould, by thoroughly mIttgUng the origiiMl constituent 
parts of the soil, a« well as the manures added by man. In 
tlie peato fieU» in fifteen yeetSt ^bout three inches and a 
half had been well digested. It is probable Imwover that 
tho process is coiiiinued* thou^ ai u tlow raie, to a much 
gicator depth; for as often as a worm is eotnpelled by dry 
weather or any other cause to descend deep, it most bring 
to tho surikee, when H empties the eotume of its body* a 
ibw particles of earth. The author opiudttded lqr femnt)^, 


that it is probable tbaf every particle of eav^ ia old poaiure<« 
land has passed tbrougb ibe intestines of worms, and bonco 
that in some senses the term * animal mould ’ would he 
more appropriate than • vegetable mould/ The agricul- 
turist, in ploughing ibe ground, follcma a method strictly 
natural ; ail’d he only imitates in a rull manner, wiihout 
being able either to bury the pebbles or to sift the fine from 
the coarse Soil, the work which nature is daily performing 
by the agency of the Sarth-worm. 

Since this paper was read Mr. Darwin has received 
from Stafibrdshtre the two following statements:—!. In 
the spring of 1836 a boggy field was SO thickly covered with 
sand that the surface appeared of a led colour, but the sand 
is now overlaid by three-quarters of an inch of soil. 2. About 
eighty years ago a field was manured with marl, and it has 
been since Idoughcd. but it is not known at what exact 
period. ^An^^nperfect layer of the marl now exists at a 
depth, very carefhlly measured from the surfkce, of twelve 
inches in some places and fourteen in others, the difierence 
correspondiing to the top and hollows of the ridges or butts. 
It is certain that the marl was buried before t£e field was 
ploughed, because the fragments are not scattered through 
the soil, but constitute a layer which is horizontal/ and 
therefore not parallel to the undulations of the ploughed 
surface. No plough, moreover, could reach the marl in its 
present position, as tbe furrows in this neighbourhood are 
never more than eight inches in depth. In uie above paper 
it is shown that throe inches and a half of mould had been 
accumulated in fifteen years; and in this cose, within 
eighty years (that is, on tho supposition, rendered probable 
from tbe agricultural state of lliis part of the country, that 
the field had never before been marled) tbe Earth-worms 
have covered the marl with abed of earth averaging thir- 
teen inches in thickness. (Proceedings qf the Geological 
Sodsty of London, vol. ii., 1837-38.) 

LUMME, a name for the bird called the Speckled Direr, 
or Speckled Lmn (Colymbtts Arcticus, Linn.). 

LUNACY. Unsoundness of mind is perhaps the most 
accurote definition of the present legal meaning of this term 
tlint can be given. Formerly a distinction was made between 
lunatics and idiots : a lunatic being described as one who has 
had understanding, but from some cause has lost the use of 
Ills reason ; and an idiot, as one who has had no under- 
standing from his nativity. The distinction between these 
two classes of persons of unsound mind also produced some 
important differences in tbe monagement of their property. 
These have now fallen into disuse, and therefore it will be 
suificient for tho purposes of this article to consider the con- 
sequences to the individual of unsoundness of mind gene- 
rally. Strictly speaking, perhaps a lunatic is one who has 
lucid intervals, but this distinction may also at the present 
day bo disregarded. 

rei’sons of unsound mind may inherit or succeed to land 
or personal property cither by representation, devise, or be- 
quest, but they cannot be executors or ailministTators, or 
make a will, or bind themselves by contract. It is staled 
by Blackstonc that tho conveyances and purchases of p<;r- 
suns of unsound mind are voidable, but not actually void ; 
this however perhaps needs some qualification, for a bargain 
and sale, or surrender, &c., and also personal contracts made 
or entered into by such persons, are actually void as against 
their heirs or other representatives, though it is true a feoff- 
ment with livery of seisin was voidable only* [Conveyances.} 
A person of unsound mind, though he ottorwards be re- 
stored to reason, is not permitted to allege bis own insanity 
in order to avoid his own act ; for no man is allowed to stul- 
tify himself, or plead his own disability (13 Vesey, 
unless he has b^n imposed upon in consequence of his 
mental incapacity (2 Clarr. & P. 178 ; 3 C!arr. & P. ), 30) ; 
and an action will lie amnst a lunatic upon his contract for 
necessaries suitable to his station. The reader is referred 
for information upon this subject to l Blackst.,C 0 mm., 201 ; 
I Fonbl. iSSgf., b« L c. 2 ; 2 Su^. Pow., 29fi-6 ; 5 Barn. & C. 
170 ; Moody & M. 105, 6. Acts done during a lucid interval 
are valid, but the burthen of^poving Utat at the time when 
rito act was done the party saue and conscious of his 
pcqoee^ikgs, lies upon the person asserting this fact. The 
marriage of a person of mind, except it be solem- 

niseddorii^; a lucid interval, is void* 

The degree of resi^ons^iUty under which persons of un- 
sound mind arepla^ witlyespeot to crimes committed ov 
them, as well as the unsoundness of mind which 

ifaottld be etmaidtrei u depiiviiii^ the party of that amount 
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of 80lf-odutr<A wKieh constitutes him a leipcminme agent, 
are in a painful state of uncertainly* As a general . rule it 
ntay however be laid down that whm unaounaticaaof mind, 
of such a nature a a^ i*ender the party incompetent to ex- 
ercise any is estabUsh^, cdmihal pdnishment 

WiU not be inflicted; but th«;t he wiU ho kept in safe cue* 
* 0 ^ during Uk} ple^urb of thi^ crown (39 & 40 111*, 

0. 04, and 1 & 2 Viet., c, 14). On the 8ut>$eet of criminal 
responsibility, and what constitutes unsoundiie4s of mind 
in a legal point pf vie% the reader is referred to ihe various 
treatises on medical j 4 »rispru^nce, particularly to that by 
Or* llay, lately published at Bestoi^L in the United States: 
and also generally to Dr* Haslain's * Observations on Mad- 
ness and Melancholy/ ‘Medical Jurisprhdunoe as it relates 
to Insanity/ ‘Illustrations of Madness,* apd his other 
works, The following remarks may however be useful. 

In lunacy the queslion to bo decided is not whether the 
individual be actually of sound inind, tliough a jury on 
an inquisition held under a commission of lunacy must ex- 
press their opinion or finding in the fprm thall the alleged 
lunatic is of ‘ unsound mind* (In re Holmp^^ 1 Russell, 182); 
blit though such must be the llnding in order to make a 
man legally a Lunatic, the real question is whether or 
not the departure from the state of sanity be of such a 
nature osk to justify the confinement of the individual, or 
tlio inmosition of restraint upon him as regards the dis- 
posal of his property. No jgenonil rule can be laid down by 
which to ensure a right decision : but in all such inquiries 
it should be keptiu mind that insanity varies infinitely in 
its forms and degrees. It Should bo particularly romcm- 
bored that persons may bo of weak mind, and eccentric^ 
and even be the subjects of delusions on certain subjects, 
and yet both inoflensive and capable of directing pecuniary 
matters. The .individual’s natural character should be taken 
into consideration us accounting for eccentricities of man- 
ner and temper, and his education in estimating his igno- 
rance and apparent want of intellect ; and lastly due allow- 
ance must be *made for tlie irritation and espitoment pro- 
duced in a, mind, perhaps naturally weak, by the inquiry 
itself, and the attempt to deprive him of his liberty ana 
property. Confi^leuce should not be placed in depositions 
or evidence founded on short and iuatluutive examina- 
tions. 

Sometimes the madman conceals his disease, and with 
such remarkable cuniftig and dissimulation that the detec- 
tion of it is very difiHoidt.' this is more particularly the case 
when the insanity consists in sbme hallucination ; and here, 
unle^ the nature of the delusion be known, It will often be 
in vain^tu attempt to elucidate by questions any proof of 
unsoundness of mind. Those who are insane on particular 
subjects will reason correctly on ordinary and trivial points, 
provided these do not become associated with the prevailing 
notions which constitute* their disease. 

When insanity is urged as the ground of non-responsi- 
bility for a criminal act, it has been erroneously held that 
the main point to be ascertained is, whether the individual 
lias or haa * a sense of good and evil,' ' of right and wrong.’ 
But this, though the doctrine of the Knglirii law, is found 
incapable of practical appHeatign ; and the records of trials 
of tins kind show that the guide to the decision has gene- 
rally been the proof, or ab8cm?o. of proof, that insanity of 
Some kind existed at the time of the act; although befuro 
and after it the power of reasoning and the knowledge 
of right and wrong might bo retained. Thus, on the trial 
of Hatfield for shooting at George III., Erskine argued 
that the existence of a delusion in the mind abkolyes from 
criminal iwsponsibility, if it be shown that the delusion and 
criminal act were connected ; and on this furinciple Hat- 
field was acqhittod, hut confined for life. Bellingham how- 
ever, who shot Mr. Pmfoival under an equally powerful de- 
lusion, in conseqiid^eii ^ excitement ih the 

public mind oceasidUed bV tpe^ieihlt of the insane act, wa$ 
convicted and exociithd. In hotmclde 

been prompted, not by any i||^ hgUiiiimm^on er delutiom 
hut by a morbid impulse to Ktll. Hpre fS^rally 

evidence of the fbcuings and p|opiG^sili0k4»f i4he ^ividuiu 
having been previously duorderech of ills ^ SU |bct the 
subject of moral insanity in 

such cases is tdded hyjbft jshsenee of imt. 

Wliefc the general condb|t of the prisoner Ml 
as to indicate linsoundne^ of mind, even thou^‘ 
able contrivance haa accompknied the act, m wheire thste 
is evidence of his having be6n the subject of au irresistible 


to kill, it is becoming now tjie pmetice tp ilu^ a 
y^dict of acquittal, in oppositum to the older authoritie$, 
who eonfinea the exemption from , responsibility on . the 
ground pf insanity wUhin very uaxirow limits. 

4 lanatip'is, accordiim to law, mpoimilde ihr pets com- 
mitted duimg * lucid aterw by whb^,, 1% under*- 

iltopd however, nol mere remsmions .of the^ yiolehpe of Uie 
disease, but ^i^ripds anting wkich thp mind resumes its 
perfbctly sane oondiiibn. In fcnnlng an opihion concern- 
ing such lucid intervals^ it ie,;tp be remembered that ifio 
absence of the aigiis of iiisaiii% paiust nave considerable 
duration before it can be thehce CKmcluded tbdt the mind is 
perfectly BBiilr; and that luhaticc^ whep apparently con- 
valescent, are subject . to suddsn^imd viplehi paroxysms. 

One of the most di^uU ppints to be deformined is with 
regard to the mental cpjpidty of old persons, in whom the 
mind is ccmfossedly Jmpair^. . The decay of mtollect in 
old age is first manifosted in the loss of memory of per- 
sons, things, and dates, and particularly with respect to 
recent impressions. But it is not the mere liability to for- 
get names, See*, which will render, the will of an old person 
invalid ; it should be shown that in cqhyersation about his 
aifiaire, and hU friends and relation^ he did not evince 
sufiiqieiit knowledge of both to dispdsp pt ihe former with 
sound and uhtrammeUed judgment. Many old men aj^ar 
stupid and forgetfu), but when their ptten^n is fairly fixed 
on their pronerty, busimsss, ana family anairs, understand , 
them perfoctly, and display sagacity in their remarks. 

The care and custody of idiots and lunatics form a branch 
of the royal prerogative, and were formerly administered by 
the king himself Since the dissokitiou of the Court of 
Wards, ihe lord chancellor has been specially appointed to 
exorcise this power. tCHANCi!Li.OH.] The metliod of prov- 
ing a person to be of unsound mind, for the purpose of do- 
lirlving him of tlie control of his property,, anrl,* where the 
circumstances require it, providing for the safe custody of 
his person, is as follows. The lord chancellor upon petition 
spp^rted by affidavits, and in sonm cases upon a personal 
intei*view also with tho .alleged lunatic, when such a 
course seems necessary, grants , a commission to inquire 
into the state of mind of the party, and if the jury should 
find him to bo lunatic or of unsound mind (one of which 
modes of finding is absolutely necessary), the care of his 
))erson is committed to some relation or other fit person 
with a suitable allowance for maintenance, who is called 
tlie committee of the person ; and the pare of the estate is 
committed either to the same or some other person, ti'ho js 
called ihe committee of the estate. [Guahjoian.] Thecom- 
ipissiim is a proceeding issuing from the common- law side of 
tlie Court of Chancery ; but after the apnointmont of ihe 
committee, the chancellor acts by virtue oi bis general au- 
thority, and his orders are enforced by the general process 
of the court. The committee of the estate is considered as 
a mere bailiff appointed by tbe orown for the sole interest of 
tlie owner, and without any regard to his successors ; but 
the court will order allowances to Im made to near relations 
of tho party who is of unsound mind, and evep to his uaiurul 
child, where tho circumstancfsiof Uio several parties justify 
and require it, and will direct proper acts to be done in the 
management of the estate, as repair of buildings, felling of 
timber which is deteriorating, &o. 

On the general sulijoct see Stock On fAe Law qf Not* 
Canwote^s Mentis ; and QoUinimn On Lmacf/i* 

LUNAR OBSERVATION g^er^y means an obser- 
vation of the moon*s distance Stftr; for the pur- 

nose of finding tbe longitude. (LaweiTunn and Laxitudk, 
Methods OF EiNmNa.j 

LUNAR THEORY. By (he theory of a planet is 
meant the dl^uction of its motiomfrom the law of gravita* 
tion. This subject is disousM io Ihe article Gravitation. 
For the fiumerieal data See Moon. 
tUNATIC. dUiNAOlr.] 

LUNATIC ABYMJMB. Besides the large endowed hos- 
^tala <ai the^qthkhe^^d coimty 

orl^odon and and miles 

arefibA ^ iti tlm <K>ufity of Mid<Bes0X, those asylums are 
uudar thq ^reot jurisdiction of thh Metropolitan Commis*- 
Sipnemof' tamsey. who are appoiubM^annuahy by tb® lord 
ci^ceBor for< the purpose oif Hoensing and visltiDg such 
hobsmi;^ The commissionm are in number net less than 
1$ and not more than 20 : four dr live must be phyiiehnfo 
and two barristers. In other ports of England similar 
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powers of granting licences and {^pointing visitors are 
delegated to the Justices in general cr ouarte^Bessiot)#; 
but notices of all such licences are forwaraed to the oflfice 
of th^^inetrolKilitan commissioners. 

No person cah bo i^mitted iftto a house kept for the re- 
ception pf the iftsahe without ® wrtificato signed by two 
medical men, not iutereHed in the nroi|ts of the est^lish- 
mont, who must have separately viidted^ and eMmincdthe 
^tient within sevPQ days before Ins admission into the 
ttsyjum; or, upon sattsihctory rwons being shown, the 
oortidoale way Wo the signatuneof one medical map only, 
but then it mu^ be signefl liy a second within seven days 
after the patieht% adini^ion. 

A variety of statutes have been passed lb#the manage- 
ment and fegulatiou of houses for the reception of porsons 
of unsound miud, and of county lunatic asylums for the 
maintenance of pauper and criminal luiiaties, the last of 
which is 3 & 4 WiII.IVm o. 64, continued by 1 & 2 Viet, c. 7a. 

(For the treatment oflunatics see Ins^Xnity.) 

LUNATION, the time between two now moons. 
[Moox.T 

LUND is a town in Sweden, in the province of Scano 
and Lau of Maltnohus, in 50° 40' N. lat and 13° 10' E. 
lung., about seven miles from the Sound. It is situated in 
the centre of an extensive plain of great fertility, whichjpro- 
duces richer crops of wheat than any other district of Swe- 
den : tobacco and madder are also raised in it. The streets 
are straight and wide, and the houses commonly of two 
floors, arid many of them surrounded by orchards and gar- 
dens. Jn the centre of the town is the cathedral, a large 
and magnifleont building of hewn stone. Lund is the seat 
of a bishop, and has a celebrated university. Between tiie 
cathedral and the university buildings is' a space planted 
with lime-trees, and kept in good order. The university 
buildings, erected in 1G68, consist at present of two exten- 
sive edifices, tho old and new one. The former, which is 
the larger, is three stories high, and has a tower. In the 
cround-floor is the historical museum ; there are also two 
mcturc-rooms. In tho second floor is tho library, which 
consists of nearly 40,000 volumes, among which are a few 
valuable manuscripts, In the third floor is the lecture- 
room for mathematics, and the colleotion of instruments. 
The observatory is in Ibo tower. The new university 
building contains the mectinsc-rooms of the senate and of 
the four faculties, and likewise the archives ; in tlie second 
floor are tho collections of natural history. The chemical 
laboratory is in a separate building. There is a botanical 
garden belonging to the university. In tho building at- 
tached to it is the lecture-room for botany, and in the upper 
floor the lecture-room for anatomy, with numerous prepara- 
tions. Near the botanical garcien is a plantation culled 
Paradislycka, in which foreign forest-trees arc grown for 
sale, and transplanted to other parts of tho kingdom. The 
number of students amounted in 1830 to 632; the popula- 
tion of tho town, according to the census of 1825, is nearly 
4000, and it is supposed that it now oxc4$eds 4500 souls. An 
active commerce in the produce of the adjacent country is 
carried on between Lund and )lialmd. (Forseirs SiaiisUc^ 
of Bwedm ; Schubert, Rein durch Bchweden, Norwegen, 
&c.) 

LUNDIN, SIR ALAN, of Lundin, or Lundie, in the 
shire of Forfhr, was son and heir of Thomas de Lundin, 
who held the ollice of king's hostiarius, or door-ward, and 
was one of the magnates Scotim who ratified the marrioge 
of king Alexander II. with Joanna of Engltind. Sir Alan 
early married the bastard daughter of this king Alexander, 
and before the year 1233 he had succeeded his fiither in 
tho office of Durward. Before this time also he had imi- 
tated his futher^s muniflecnee to the church, and in the 
spirit of the age had founded a Dominican convent at 
Montrose. He was a forward impetuous ebam^ter, and for 
twelve years assumed without any authority the title of eaid 
of Athol. 

In li43 he was aj^inted lord-iusticiar of Scotland, and 
so continued fbr abriut six years^ when he was removed tinder 
eireumstanoes which strongly mark hil' audacity and ambi- 
tion. Iti 1 249 he endeavoured p bbstruct the coronation of 
the infant son of king Alexander Jtl. ; and tlie next year ho 
prevailed on JlobertT abbot of Dd^jbrnfltiie, then chtm^ 
ceUor of the kingdom, to makri a mmiem in dcmucil to l(^i- 
timate his wife, so that on fiiilure of issue of the king's body 
she and her heirs succeed p the throne. For this 


act the king conceived so great a displeasuit that ho im- 
mediately turned the chanmlor out of oflMe, and soon after 
the Justiciar likewise. *Tho latter joined King Henry lU. 
in FrancOf and served in his army; and at length, in 12C5, 
by tho intlueiioe of the English king, he was re-instaied in 
his office of lord-justiciar, and so oontinuod till 1257, when 
ho was again removed for the powerful Comyn. He died 
in 1275, leaving three daughters, who carried his great 
ossessious with nis blood into other families. Fordun calls 
im f vir dapsitis et strenuissknus in armis, et vogi et regno 
fideltssimus.* 

LUNDY ISLAND, [I^ONSHiix ] 

LUNE, LUNULB* the figure formed on a sphere or on 
a j^ane by two arcs of circles which enclose a space. 
[IlYPOTHKNtTSE; SpHKlUS.] 

LUNE (River). [La.ncashirk.] 

LtJNEBURO is an antient allodium of the house of 
Brunswick, which, in the year 1235, was raised, together 
with Brunswick, to the rank of a duchy, apd was subse- 
quently separated, and formed a distinct principality. In 
recent times it lost the bailliwick of Klotze, which was 
ceded to Prussia, but was indemnified by tho addition of 
that x>art of Lauenburg which was retained by Hanover. 
It is now a landdrostei, or province, of the kingdom of 
Hanover, situated between 52° 15' and 53° 30' N. lat. 
and 9° 16' and 1 1° 40' E. long. It is bounded on the north 
by the Elbe, which separates it from Holstein, Hamburg, 
and Lauenburg; on the north-east by Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and tho Prussian province of Brandenburg ; on 
the east by the province of Saxony ; on the south-east and 
south by Brunswick and Hildesheim ; and on tho west by 
Calenberg. The shape is near a square, and tho area 4080 
square miles. The population, according to the latest 
census, is 306,146. The country is on the wliole an im- 
mense sandy plain, which is broken by some chains of low 
hills. This tract is chiefly covered with heath, with hero 
and there extensive tuif moors, and considerable woods, 
mostly of fit. Fertile arable land is rare, but on the banks 
of most of tiie rivers, especially the Elbe and the Allor, 
there is very rich marsh-land. It was calculated twenty 
years ago that at least seven-tenths of the whole province 
were covered with hoath and brake ; fur of 4,172,642 Culen- 
berg acres which Liincburg contains, only 560,467 acres 
were arable land, 174,522 acres pasture, and 492,000 acres 
forests. On the banks of the small^ rivers the land is in 
many parts well cultivated; for instance, about Liicbow 
and Uelzer, where flax of good quality is grown. The prin- 
cipal river is the Elbe, which runs along the frontier ; only 
the bailliwick of Noubaus lies beyond that river, which re- 
ceives from the province itself theilmenau, with its aflluents 
the Wipporau, Luba, Seve, and Notzo; and tho Aland and 
leezo, which come from the Altmark. The Ohro and the 
Esto rise in Ltineburg, the former running into the province 
of Brandenburg, aiid'fhe latter towards Bremen. The Aller, 
in the south of the province, with its tributaries the Oker, 
Fuse, Oerze, and Bohrae, belongs to tho valley of the Wesor. 
The country has a very gradual fall towawls the Elbe and 
the Weser, especially towards the former, against the inun- 
dation of which the land is secured by dikes. The highest 
land between the two rivers is the celebrated Luiieburg 
Heath. This tract, which has been called the desert Arabia 
of Germany, has some villoges and scats of rich landowners 
on the small streams, who enjoy very extensive rights of 
common on this hoath. The breed of small ooarse-WooUed 
sheep, called Heideschnuckon, which a French traveller mis- 
takes as the name of a peculiar race of people, le peuple due 
HetdeechnuckSf is kept on this heath. The villagers derive 
their chief subsistence flrom the breeding of bees and ga- 
thering bilbjBities, jutilper-boities, and cranberries, of which 
vast quantities are sent to Hamburg and Bremen. Tho 
heath is ao Ikvourablo to tho breeding of bees, that many 
thousand besdiives arc sent tbither fi*om other parts of the 
kingdom. The cultivation of the soil has mode of late years 
Oohsidorahle progress. ^ As it is onl^ in the rich mnrbh- 
iaiOdx ^it good crops of com^an be raised, there is scarcely 
suffidupt for the population. Flax is pretty extensively 
cuutvafod. The land produces also hops, potatoes, garden 
vegetables, and turnins in abtindaheo, but only a little fruit. 
Y ho breading of cattle ii mote profitable tlmn lillagt* ; the 
iWp are very numterous, but their wool is in general in- 
different. Tho breed of li^^ps has been very much im- 
proved by the Colfo. Tho forests afford 
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timbof fojf ^bullditiff o® well w fiiel» fiw which m a 8*^ 

LSS>. C^p8um abends in many placw ; and ‘I 

nitv of Segynaum are the cdebrated aaline , f, ! 

Liichow thSew a diatrict called Drawan, or Weiidland. the 
inhabitanta of which, in their lan«nw 
retain traces of their descent from the Wends. *i 

road for commerce between lawti 

Go^any passes through this 

Tiinebtirir. and the inhjbitants expect to derive gr^t ad 


Cm w of Harburg mi Celle, from Bremen 

by wey Md from *"? L«Mburg. « net 

■O ranaidar^lo. There are no manulkcturea, properly ao 
called except at Liinoburg. Herbnrg, and ^Ue. Spinning 
of Wn, HMn-weaving, and •‘ooking-toitting. are pretty 
semral among the country-people, who Uke wise make .a 
fiuantity of wooden wares. In general the inhabitants are 
ill pretty easy circumstances. ^ 

LtiNEBURG, the capital, lying in 53° 15' N. lat and 10 
17' B. long., is situated on the llmanau, which is here navi- 
cablo about Bfleen miles above iu juncUonwith theKlb^ia 
haa 13,000 inhabitants. At the western 
the highest mountain in the country (about 350 iMt high), 
on which the convent of St. Michael and some fortifloalions 
were^ted in tto tenth century. At pre^nt 20.000 t^s 
of lime are annually procured from the Kalkberg, ^d ex- 
ported to Hamburg and Holland. Luneburgwas formeily 
iu.TOunded with wlls.but the fortiitotions are novr dis- 
mantled. The principal buildings a^ P“V**® iratitutions 
are the royal palace, the gyinnaeium. St.MichMl a chimh. 
in tho vaults of which arc Uie monumente of the antient 
nrinoea, the convent of St Michael, vnth a Latin schroUhe 
town-hall, the arsenal, an hospital, Sut The inhabit^ 
carry on a considerable trade in the producUofthe rouii^, 
such as linen, salt, wax, honey, m 

horses, of which 70,000 are annually brought hither m 
market, &c. There are very productive salt-works in a jMrt 
of the etty which is separated from the rest by® 
called the Sulao. The spring from which the salt is ob^n^ 
is very strong, being perfectly saturated, and yidds 200,000 
cwt aoauaUy; and wWd yield much more. We have d- 
ready spoken of the transit trade from Hamburg to the 
interior. There are manufactories of soap, snuff, playing- 
cards. some breweriesfand distUleries, a papei^mdl, &c. Of 
the other towns in the principolitv ike mwt unpo^nt are 
(Jelle (otherwise Zell), a tolerably well-built town, at the 
junction of the Fuse and the Aller, the seat of the etyreme 
court of appeal ; it has a gymnasium, a national stud, vriim 
120 siallioui^ a large house of correction, buc c^rches* and 
many other public buildings and institutions. The suburbs 
are very extensive. On the west side f *6, ^ • 

palace, with a magnificent chaMl, and in me French 
Barden is the monument of Matilda, oueen of 
sister of Gteorgo 111 . of England. HaAurg, on tho Elbe, 
opposite Hamburg, has some manufactories of linen, wool- 
leiw, and stockings, a powder-mill, tannoriefc wax-bleach- 
ine, sugar-refinery, and a great trade in timber. iJelsen 
in the Uoath, on Umenau, has 3000 inhabitants, who 
cultivate the best fla*. and have manufactories of wooUen 
cloth, camlets, and starch. 

LUNKL. [Hb'raui.t.3 , . 

LUNETTE, in fortifieatkm, is a work similar to a ravelin, 
or domi-lune, but genorklly of aimaier dimensiona Such 
works tove been placed in the retired an^es between the 
ditches of a bastion and of the collaterul ravelin, but they 
are now usoidly considered as advanced works, and ate 
placed in front of those jnst mentioned. 

The form of a lunette is the same ae that of the redoubt 
y in the plan at the «ld of the artkJe FommcATioir ; and 
iu positions nmybe 

to lie pfacod b^ond tho glaefa J.S.Jife%es pming through 
1* and Z, X ami R, and prodhtlhli %oh lunette is pro- 
tooted in front by a dih*, beyohd'#hi<&‘ i» * covered-way, 

' The best disposition for a setiet of mwii ■wwfk*|^ 
which they ere alternately more andjen Mwaitood wyond 
the tbrtroBs; since then they tsilferri odfe unctWff « 
defence by tlie ercssing tp which may b 6,8<i|pt >l 
the nearest fa 9 cs of every feUent and reHiwBi^p^ - 
ihould the besiegers succeed in carrying their 
up the glacis of the latter, i|e artillery on tho flanfcii of 
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two more salient and eoUatoral Inneltos would iMMually 
prevent them from forming* battwryon its iirest to hreiioh 
the work. Tho oporeUens agwnrf ms o»e rotwjed In^^ 
must eonsequontly be■pos^l«l^ ^ 

nettesare Wten.; whereas hiid •Jl.^heen equally adyawed 
beyond the feifriN^ the thim nnii^ haw bo^ broachod 
andaalaa}tedat.lhe(Mi!ilatiaM^. 

To give ^ imwe^vaiw^ tuhoHas,, wlwh saw generydly 
tboso plaosd biffmid the rave^ att Ae advimtagro of 
wbiob they are attaoqptibto, Ao wpjpsfral him of their faces 
should cohwide brith Ah aides ?£,*n OMaateral friongle 

whose base is * Imejoinii^ Ae faoaaef A* two coUatem 
bastions at **row* twenty* AfrtjF yoiAt. ff®» i?®® 
Hanked uiglu ; for thga the earthen ijar*^ at the^sidiMt 
angle* of the Anetto will not be easily destroyed by rain, 
and tlie ditches before A* fopos of the work con he .de- 
fended by two or mora pieroa of artfltey convonwntly 
placed on Ae faces of Ae bastions. The ditifaw of Ae rc- 
t^ lunettea ^uld in like manner be defended by MliUory 
placeil on Ae faces if Ae collateral ravelins; aid tlm ma- 
gistral lines of tlieir faces should , consequently be directed 
TOWwds such ravelins. - * /.w//v 

In a front of fortification of the ordinary extent (360 
yards) Ai» rule for placing the advanced lunette wiU 
mit tto ditch and covered-TOv of the latter to Jw deien^l 


mn inO aiiUlHUWA wuwassaa-erwy w 1 f 

by a fire of musketry from Ae retired ptooes of sims L h 
[FoaTWiCATiow], and firom Ae coverad-TOy before the bas- 
tions ; and, that such fire may gni» the bottom of the ditch 
of ilie lunette, this ditch ought to he in aii 
nearly coinoiding with the slope of the glacis S S. VShould 
tho ditch so formed be too shallow to fulfll its end, which w 
that of being an obstacle to tho enem)^in h» attempt to 
assault the lunette, it would b« necessary to make it do^r ; 
and that it might not thus become a trench ui whicli ttio 
1 enemy would he covered ftom the fire pf the defenders, it 
; should communicate with water, by which it might be filled 
previously to the expected amult * *1, * i- 

The rampart of a lunette differs m no respect from that of 
other works $ it should have the same relief, or height 
above the natural ground, as is given to the ravelins ; since, 
os in the latter work, the fire of artillery sliould lie capable 
of being directed against Ae trenebes of tho enemy at tho 
foot of the glacis, over the heads of Ae defenders on tlio 
banquette of tho covered- way. Its escarp should be reveled 
with brick or stone, in order that Ae eneiqy roay w com- 
pelled to form 0 breaA in it by artill«y, or by a mme, pro- 
vioosly to making an assault ; or at least that the attack by 
escalade might be a process of difSoulty ana ^nger. The 
terreplein,or ground in tho interior, should bo togh enough 
at Ae gorge to prevent an enemy from entering there with- 
out Boaling-ladders; this part ahould be furAw protected 
by a loop-holed wall, or a Une of palisadesi it should bo 
seen and defended from some ooUatetal work, and an open 
caponnifire, or a subterranean gallery, fbr oommunicatioii. 
slrauld lead from Ae gorge of each lunette to Ae place of 
arms in ito rear. The advanced eovoced-way should mss in 
front of all'tA lunettes, and it might tomuuate at Ae two 
extremitiesoD maccossible ground, or in Ae general covered- 
way of the place. 

Advanced lunettes about a fortress form strong posts for 
artillery, by which ui enemy is oontpellod tp coimei^ Uis 
approaches at a greater distanoe Aan wonM oAarwise ho 
necessary. The teigA of their faces may bo from sixty to 
Boventv yanls, and that of thdr flanks ftom fif^ to twtoiiy. 
It u considered that a waH-dispeai^ aptles of Aeae wrks 
would prolong Ae defence of * njaoe _^at ten « twvlvo 
day* But tiiey are only prop* for lAteesses of Ae first 
magnitude, sinea A^ would; caquiro a large gwnson ; and 
ti^roopa, on haioc compelled to retire, nnghl not find 
aufficientroominajBnotiplwto-- - 

L'UNB'FU-iJI, a town to Franoe, capital of an awoii- 
dwaament to the dmartinont of Meurthe, 186 milM from 
Faiia to* diiiect line east by south, or 221 miles by tlic 
road Atough Gh&teas sut M«no, Bar to Etoo, fnd Nnuci. 
Thia tihtoMPPtoro to. have bam a mam villi^ to^re Ao 
•tevm^' ^tnm It afasrwaida hacama a tattifled town 
atoUthd capital of a oounly. In Ae ww.betoam Chaitos 
to dnko to Bourgogne, and ««n« H-, to 

Irifttitoe, lit wa«= taken and re-uACiv , In ^ y®®.if Af!* “ 
^ taken by tlie FrenA. who demoliahed the forliflcotioiw. 

duke of Lorraine, rehuflt A« esatto ^ the com 
suHweittcut of Ae Iwt oeitouy. ahd to«de it to* rosidenco. 
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A destroyed part of this oastle, a*i>« IfJO, but it was 
promptly restored. A second fire (A.iS. 1766) destroyed one 
of tho wings, which has been rebuilt of late years. This 
castle was the usual ro^dence ^ Stanislaus, ex-king of 
Poland and duke of Lorraine; it now serves as a cavalry 
barrack, and is capable of aeconitnodating 6000 horse. The 
park and gardens have become public 'walks, and in the 
• Champ de Mars,* or exercise-groimdr a cavalry exermse 
camp is formed every year. There is a covered riding- 
school fbr cavalry, 320 feet long by 85 wide, without pillars 
to support the roof, in which 200 men can exercise at one 
time. The town was much improved by the dukes Leopold 
and Stanislaus. The streets are for the most part wide and 
straight. ThfiMre are three suburbs, those of Nanci, of 
Viller, and of Alsace. There are two bridges over tho 
VezouzOi on which the town stands: and near the town 
arc two others over the Meurthe, into which the Vesouse 
fulls just below Lurifiville. The parish church is a modern 
building of elegant architecture; the portal however is 
overcharged with figures and ornaments ; two towers rise 
above the portal, crowned with statues, tho one of St. Peter, 
the other of Michael the archangel casting down Satan. 
The Place Nouve (New Square) is ornamented with hand- 
some buildings. Too population of Lun6 villein 1831 was 
12,216 for thp town, or 12,341 for the whole commune; in 
1836 it was 12,798 for tho commune. The inhabitants are 
engaged in spinning cotton and woollen yarn, weaving wool- 
len-cloth and cotton goods ; manufacturing silk, cotton, and 
worsted hose ; in making embroidery, pins, hats, earthen- 
ware, iron-stoves, and especially leather and gloves. 
There are several breweries. The principal trade is in the 
above arlirlos; also in grain, wine, brandy, (lax, hemp, 
wood, and IVuil grown in the gardens round the towh. 
There are si.v yearly fairs. Tlujre are several government 
ofliccs, a high-school, an agricultural society, two hospitals 
or asylums (one of them for orphans), a Jews* synogoguo, 
and a theatre- Charles Alexander of Loi-raine, an Austrian 
general of reputation in the middle of the last century, was 
horn here. A treaty of peace between the empire and 
France was negotiated at Lun^ville in 1801. 

The arrondissement of Lun^ville has an area of 466 
square miles, and comprehends five cantons, and 145 com- 
munes. The population in 1831 was 82,851; in 1836 it 
was 84.698. 

LUNGS. [RKsinRATioff.] 

LUNGS, DISEASES OF THE, Tho highly organized 
structure of the lungs and the incessant exercise of their 
important function, frequently under noxious circum- 
stances, render these organs perhaps the most liable to dis- 
ease of any in ibo body. Exposure to damp and cold, sud- 
den atmospherical changes and transitions of temperature, 
want of proper nourishment, inattention to personal cleanli- 
ness, and some of the mechanical employments in which 
the confined and heated atmosphere of workshops is im- 
pregnated with minute particles of foreign substances, such 
as steel, wool, &c., may bo consuleitid as amongst tho chief 
exciting causes of this extensively prevailing class of dis- 
eases, The subject may be oonveniontly divided into those 
afiection.s which uro acute and rapid in their progress, and 
those in which their course is slower and the changes of 
structure more gradually efiected. 

In infUkmmtion iha iungs (pneumonia, peripneu- 
monia) the air-cells and parenchymatous structure of the 
organ are the seat of the disease. This affection is gene- 
rally preceded in a greater or less degree by shivering and 
such other febrile symptoms as commonly usher in any 
febrile attack. Soon uRorward* psi'in ^ sense of oppres- 
sion are felt in the chest, withnurried respiration and a short 
dry cough. Tho pain is sometimes severe, sometimes it is 
dtiHoribc^ as of a dull and obscure kind and deeply seated. 
If the pleura, or investing membruie of the lungs, participate 
in tho affection it is generally severe. At first there is 
little expectoration, biit this increases in the progress of 
tho disease, and the sputa acquire a reddish or rusty colour 
from the admixture of small quantities'^ blood- They also 
possess an unusual viscidity tind ienaoityt sometimes to 
such a degree tliat the vessel into which tney ore reocived 
may be inverted without their ftdling out ; t^y also contain 
immerous minute bubbles of air, which aiew l^ented feoia 
eaM^ping by the consistence of the fteereti^, . 

If the disease continuo unchecked, the difficulty of breath- . 
ing becomes much greaten and the respirations, which in 
tho natural state are about 20 in a minute, increase in fre- 
P. a, No. 876. 


queney to about 40 or 60. Sometimes tbele is little cough 
throughout tho disoaser but most oommonly it increases 
as the disease advances, and tho sputa become more deeply 
tinged With blood. The features subsequently assume a 
livid appearance ; the breathing gets more oppressed ; ex- 
pectoration is effected with difilculty ; the powers of life 
fail, and the patient dies fiom the lungs being no longer 
able to carry on their function. 

When a fevourable change takes place in the course cf 
tho disease, either spontaneously, or feom judicious medical 
treatment, it is generally attended by perspiration, the ex- 
pectoration loses its rusty colour and unusual tenacity, the 
urine becomes turbid, ami sometimes there is diarrhma. 
Andral and other authors arc of opinion that improvement 
is most likely to take place at certain times-— critical days. 
Tho diagnosis of this disease has received most important 
assistance feom auscultation, and in many instnn<Mis it has 
been detected by its aid, where formerly it would have been 
overlooked. Tho assistance afforded by the auscultatory 
signs will perhaps be better understood if wo defer them 
until we have spoken of tho changes of structure in tho 
lungs occasioned by inflammation. 

In the early stage of pneumonia the inflamed part ac- 
quires an unnatural density and heaviness from the unusual 
accumulation of blood in it, and if a ])orti()n of lung so cir- 
cumstanced be examined after death, pressure with the 
finger on its surface leaves an indentation which is not filled 
up, as would immediately be the case in a liealthy slate of 
the pari. When it is cut into, a bloody frothy fluid exudes 
freely from it, and the surfaces present a deep blo(Kl-rod 
colour, and if a portion be squcez<^ between the finger and 
thumb a crackling noise is heard indicating the presence 
of air. In a more advanced state, the lung is found still 
more dense, and does not crepitate when squeezed, showing 
that air as no longer admitted. As in this condition it 
somewhat resembles liver, it has been termed the stage of 
hepatization. When the disease has proceeded still further, 
suppuration may be found to have taken place. Pus is then 
observed to be effused throughout the structure of the dis- 
eased part, by which its dull rod is changed to a yellow or 
straw colour, and the mass is rendered soft and easily 
broken. Suppuration in the form of abscess very rarely 
occurs as a consequence of pneumonia. Laenuee is of 
opinion that death most probably takes place before the 
change can have proceeded to that extent. 

Auscultatory Signs . — In that stage of tho disease in 
which there is only an accumulaltoii of blood in the part, 
and whilst air is still admitted, the respiratory murmur is 
heard on examining the chest with the car or stethoscope, 
but it is attended with a crackling sound whicli resembles 
that produced by rubbing a portion of Imir between tlie 
finger and thumb near the car, or hy throwing salt into 
the fire; this is commonly called crepitous rattle, or rrepi- 
tous respiration. A clear sound is also heard on percussing 
the chest. 

If the disease has proceeded to the stage of hepatization, 
the lung being in that part solid and impervious to air, per- 
cBssion will afford only a dull sound without resoiinncc, 
and the murmur attendant on respiration will be altogether 
wanting. Should a large brancliial lube pttss near the hepa- 
tized portion, tho resonance of the voice in tho bronchus will 
be beard more distinctly than usual, on account of the solid 
being a better conductor of sound ihau the healthy lung. 

Wiien suppuration has taken place, the sound on percus- 
sion' is .also dull, and the natural respiratory murmur 
wantingi but in its stead a loud gurgling noise is hoard, 
resembling that produced by ait imssing through soap-suds. 
It is perhaps occasioned by pus escaping into the larger 
air-|ubcs. 

IVmtmefU. — ^The treatment of inflammation of the lungs 
must be conducted on the same general principles as inflam- 
mation oeeurring m any other part. Tho important nature of 
the organ renders it necessary to resort promptly to bleeding. 

to a very large amount, and on repeated oecii- 
rions. ' Antimonials and mercury are also highly useful in 
this affection. 

Inflammation is sometimes confined to the bronchial 
tub^, and is called krondiitu ; it may also oo-exist witli 
pneumonia. [BaoNCHiTif] , , . 

Mortification otgangfOtijifit^ihe lungs^ though sometimes 
occurring as a resiSt of pifofinonia, most frequently takes 
lace as an independenf afiketton. Great fetor of tho 
reaili, with an expoetdration of dark-brown, greenish, and 
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fttid ^MOiisiTo debility^ and a cadaverous expression ^lio si*e of a bean, or even of a filberf, assume a 

of ooufatenance, aro the symptoms by whiidt it is indicated. li|g]^ yetlbw. colour, and become sOraotbinK likb cbeeM in 
^er death portions of lung are foui^ in a partially decom- connstence. They tqay e^iiit ’ih a quiet 'Sate for a long 
poaei}, state, of a dark ^vnor dirty greenish appearance, time ■wtlhont matetia’Ily affeetitm the health, but Cubs? 

Wth a putrid smell, OccasionaUy, under fevourablo cir- quently tlie^^ bepome more activo. aoiften, and give* rise to 

cumataucos, the morbfted parts have been separated and abbesses (yomioa), which increase and ^duce 
removed by expectoration, and the patients restored to 1^ sufoeaMbn m bf %eaHpg out the powers of the constitn* 
health: but ibis is not a result which can commonly bo bon- Fcf nmptu «t^^d kccount^see erti^ PaTBiste 
looked for. It Mb boon known to occur sotpetimea, a Pulbconmis. 

consofiuonc^ of working in cesspools, and of long oxppsura Mafigmif pi$0a»0^^^9 lupe® are also subject to dis- 

to the noxious eflftuvia attendant upon such, occupations. ea^s oT d stedficaHy ^Sature. ^ueb as medullary 

Sf)itHng qf Bloods — Expectoration of Bprooma anamelunosia; but theserarelyoccUr as a primary 
blood may occur either by exhalaMn from the mucods affection, the iheddllary cmd mol^oid matter is deposit^ 
wombraiie of the air-tubes or from t he lesion of ab(ood- in these c^gimsas a secondary affection, in coxdunclira with 
vessel. It generally occurs in early life, from the age of its existence in other parts, and frequcnliy in all or tl>e 
(if! 6011 to thirty-dve. and in the former instance may he mamrity of the organs of the body, 
dopcndonl upon local congestion. This determination of B/ack or Cardonaqeotu^ in the Lunse.’^f late 

bloofl lo the lungs may be occasioned by the sudden sup- years medical men have observed a peculiar discoloration 
pn?ssion of some natural or accidental discMrge from ether in the lungs of persons who have died after irking for a 
parts, as in suppressed or impaired menstruation, or the long period of time in coal-idines, or in mines where gun- 
aiTost of an hmmoithoidal discharge. Malformation of the powder is used in kirge quantities fbr blasting masses of 
chest also, by interfering with the free circulation through rock. The lung is found of a coal-black colour throughout, 
the lungs, or an impeded transmission of blood through the though still pemotly natural in all its oUier characters. It 
abdominal viscera, from the presence of tumours or ascites, also qxitsts ig connection with ^ seaseof the lung, and the ex- 
may likewise contribute to produce il. Sometimes it ap- pectomtiou of persons so affect partakes of the same 
pears to be dependent upon an altered condition pf the w>lour. Tpie cause of it seems to be doubtftil ; but most 
blood itself, as in purpura and some eruptive fevers ; but it» probably it arises from the inhalation and absorption of the 
most frequent cause is tubercular disease of the lungs, in carbonaceous mattcre^dsting in the atmosphere of such miues. 
which it may arise in an early stage from the obstruction m Bony and cartilaginous tumours have been found in the 
the circulation occasioned by the tubercles, or subae- lungs, and. the membrane surrounding the lungs (the 
quently from the vessels participating in the ulcerative de- pleura) is sometimes met with oonverfed into bone ; some- 
struction. times it is studded with tubercles similar to those found in 

A remarkable sympathy has been observed to qxist the lungs of Phthisis. For an account of inilammation 
between the uterus and the organs of respiration, and spit- of the pleura see Pleurisy. 
ting of blood has sometimes been known to precede the LUNIILITE^, [CsLLxmiBA, vol. vi, p. 400 .] 

appearance of the menses, and to cease entirety on their LtJPA (Crustaceology.) [Portuniu^.j 

accession. Sometimes it has been found lo supersede the LU^INITfi, a peculiar bitter substance, ejftracted from 

discharge altogether, or to make up for a deficiency in its the leaves of the iupinuB albus by treating the meal with 
quantity. anhydrous alcohol: the solution being evaporated to dry- 

Aii attack of bfcmoptj'sis is usually preceded by certain ness, the lupinite remains ; it has a green colour, is trans- 
premonitory symptoms, such as chiUiness, headache, lassi- lucent, and may be melted ; it is soluble in sether as well us 
tilde, and a quick and vibrating pulse. The patient also in alcohol; but it is probably mixed with other vegetable 
oxperienoos a sensation of weight and constriction at the products. 

chest, with a feeling of heat and itching in it. The expeo- LUPPNUS, a very extensive genus of hardy annual, pe- 
torationof blood is attended with cough. Sometimes the rennial, and half-shrubby plants, commonly cultivated in 
quantity brought up is very considerable, and is expelled gardens for the sake of their gaily-coloured flowers. The 
with violence; at other •times the sputa are only streaked species inhabit Europe, the basin of the Mediterranean, 
with it. The expectorated blood is generally of a vermil- and the temperate parts of both North and South America, 
lion colour, and, when in small quantities, it is frothy and especially of the former, where they are extremely abundant; 
mixed with air. When the blood comes from the stomach, but they ore unknown in a wild state tbmughout all the 
it is brought up by vomiting and without cough, without tropics,excepton mountains, and in the principal part of Asia, 
the frothy appearance, and is of a dayk grumous character. New Holland, and ffoutb Africa, Figures of great numbers 
Pulmonary Apo}}lexy,^V 9 \xoxi it hap^ns that the blood, have appeared in tbo volumes of the * Botanical Register 
instead of being exhaled into the air-tUbes, is effused into and A^igazinc,’ and there is a monograph of the genus 
the parenchymatous structure of the lungs, the name of published at Lund by the younger Agardh in 1635 , under 
pulmonary apoplexy is given to it. One or two lobules, or the name of * Synopris generis Lupini.^ 
a small portion of the lungs only, may bo affected in this Lupines have been used as green manure, that is. as a 
manner, the structure of the part not being broken down crop to be ploughed into land when green, but they are not 
by it. When this is the case, heemoptysis may not tak^ esteemed for this purpose. They oro also still cultivated, as 
place. Such effusions arc found after death in the in the times of the Romans, by the Neapolitans and other 
lurm of circumscribed iiulurated masses of a dark brown southern narions, who eat the peeik i^er steeping them in 
colour nearly approaching to blAok, and surrounded by the water to diminish their bitterness, which always renders 
lung In a perfectly healthy state. Life not being immedi- them unpleasant to those who are unaccustomed to them. 
Rtely destroyed in such rases, time is given for the absorp- The Greeks, who called them thermos, employed lupines 
tion of the must fluid parts of the blo(^ which will euscount not only as an article of food, but medicinally, esteeming 
for the indurated character of these deposits. When the them vermifbgal and emmenagogue, &o. (Diosoor., lib. i., 
effusion is naore extensive, large portions of the substance of c. 132 .) What species was cultiva^ by them is unknown ; 
the lung may be Mn and broken down, and bmmoptysis to their i^ld thermos is suppqrad by Sibthorp to be the X. 
a very considerable and generally immediately fetal extent The two spmes most common in Greece 

takes place. now are X* Afrrtifua and fw/octis, but the species cultivated 

One of the mosteptnihon ^sci^of pulmonary apoplexy In the couth of Europe are and X. therrm, 

is disease of heart* by the^rirufllation through the Lupines are soM to derive their name from lupm^ a wolf, 
lungs is impeded and oppun^ with blood. The COuMs because of their devouring the substance of the land on 
mentioned as conducing to tuw also coptmop to whi^ th^ kre grown, 

this affection, and the symp^lhs aj» yerj siipife XHKmIA. voL viu., p. 266 .] 

plan of treatment in these addons is feuOded bivthe same WUitAe given to a Substance extracted from 

general principles aS are applicable in a^ ^ ihteriml which Uras at trot supposed to be their peculiar 

haemorrhage. [Hacmpr^hagb.] ^ | but it hasbeen suica ^nd that it contatns oulv 

PhthistK Pulmonalie.^Tfm is by fiqr tim mbft' &pquei^ to Iff per cent of the vegetable matter to which 

and most fatal of a|l dttrases of the cbost. ppwet, and Co this the name of iupuiite has 

quence of the dtepositiofl smajl granular f triby- saven. * 

ish-white colour, called tubercles, in the strubtere df ime XwULITB is prepared by a tedipas ptocess; it is 
lungs. By coalescing ihpfo smaller bodiAaequh^ nearly colourlesi^ but sotnetiioes of orange-colour: in thq 
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dissolves InpiiUte re^ilk, out m SStbef it is altnoal^ iusdum. 

tUPtrS(th6 W6i), t&e oft)ioo1doanst^ktio^ uOtned 
in A rat us and PtolbiUy .sitUbly *^0 b<ist/^ It 

was not a sepaji^lie oonstellktiom^ 1^ Was carried fO tbia rijrbi 
Land of ibe Centaur towaids we Wtar. Tbe same deacHp- 
tion is given by Hyjg;lUui tti tnodOrn tna^ps it is repre- 
sented a wolf transected tiy iLe spear of the Centaur. It 
is situated ^ between ^niaurua aUd Ara, diri^tly Under 
Scorpius, 
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LUHK. rSaONK. Hatttk.] 

LC 'RIDAS, a muno given by Linnssus to one "of his 
natural orders of plants. It is equivalent to SdlanaoesB of 
modern botanists. 

I.USATIA. [LA.irsiTE.] 

Li; SIGN AN. [Cypros.] 

LUSITA'NIA. [Portugal.] 

LUSTRUM was the name applied to a period of dve 
solar years among the Romans ; and the termination of 
tins period was generally marked by great religious soleiU- 
nities. A puriQing sacrifice, called suoveiauriiich was 
usually ofiered at this time by one of the censors in tl>e 
Campus Martins (Liv., i. 44) ; and the victims consisted of 
a (M>w, a sheep, and a bull, which were led round the people 
throe limes, and then slain; but this aacrificM? was sometimes 
omitted on religious grounds (Liv., hi. Varrodle 

Li/tff, LaL, V. 2) derives the word firom htere^ because the 
farmers paid their taim at that time; but others, with 
more praoability, trace tltig etymolo^’ to the purifying sa- 
crifice which was then oKlmd,. 

It is well known that the most antient Roman year con- 
sisted only of 10 months, or fi04 days, and that this year 
continued to be used for religious purposes. Niebuhr, in 
his * History of Rome,' has wown that the Irntrum was 
the period, after which the beginnings of the civil and re- 
ligious years were made to coincide ; since 5 solar or civil 
yearsof 365 days each, containing 1823 days, coincide witli 
6 religious years of 304 days each, containing 1824 days, 
with the difference of one day* 

In the time of Domitian t%#ame of lustrum was given 
to the public games which wUre exhibited every fifth year 
in honour of tlm Capitoline ^Tupker. iSueton^, Domitiwh 
c. 4.) The poets ft^equently used the word to any space of 
five years (Hor., 04 , ii. 4, 24 ; iv* and sometimes con- 
founded it with the Greek dyrnpiad, vrhioh was only a space 
of four years. (Ovid, Poni.^ iv. 6-5; Jklortisl, iv. 46,) 
(Niebuhr’s Htoorw iRoms, vol. 270-280, Eng. 

transl. ; CrauzerV Mriss der Rhmim^ AnHquitdtm^ 
p. 146 X and the article Onirsoii in Una work.) 

LUTE, n musical stringisd totniivmt with onci^f 
the numerous varieties of the antient eifiisiiL 1 Till iDWiidt; 
the end the seventeenth i»ntttry iIgpraoliiCNS to ,es- 

sentiql part of a good education, but it hasaince »arti£fiir 

supersdedby the guitar: nevortbetoattosifaried olBee of 

• Hf, Ustfby mak«» fbli iter to ho ^of ank the note k. 


Zutotto is itill coutlntied in the Chapel Klvyal, tlmugh the 
p&ob is a sinecure* . The derivation of tlie word seems to 
nav# perplexed many Who have sought its etymology : it is, 
Wb'haVe no dOubt, to be traced to the Teutonic Lui, whence, 
modftod, R has passed into all thii European languages, 
whether oo^te or t^ierwise. 

'We do not meet with any notice of this instrument, so 
named, before the time of Dante, who, ludicrously enough, 
compares the swelled figniw of a person suffering under 
droj^y to the form of the ^te. The shape of the Iwdy and 
priuctpal or lower neck hiay be seen in our wood-engraving 
of the Arch-Lutk. Mersenne, in his Harmonie Unive^*- 
seUe (1636), describes the Into as consisting of three parts: 
the table, toade of fir ; the l)ody or belly, 01 the same wood 
or cedar, constructed of nine convex rto Joined ; apd the 
neck, on which was fixed the finger-board, of hal'd wood, 
having nine ftets made of catgut. To theso is to be added 
the head or cross, in which the pegs or screws were placed. 
Thomas Mace, a celebrated teacher of the Ibte, in a curious 
work entitled Mustek's Monument (1676), agrees in the 
description given by the learned French motik, adding a 
g^eat number of other particulars relative to the construc- 
tion and use of the instrument ; to whose very remarkable 
folio we refer those who are desirous of minute information 
on the subject We shall here only state, from the same 
writer, that the lute bad at first six strings, or rather 
eleven, for the five largest were doubled; hut that the 
number was gradually increased till it reached twenty-four. 
He tells us that in his time a very choice instrument mtched 
the sum of lOOf., which may be consid^d as equal to 400/. 
of our present money. [Akch-Lutx ; Gtuitah.] 

The notation for the lute, theorbo, &tc., called the 
tablaturep differed entirely from that of other instruments. 
‘The chords,’ says Sir J. Hawkins, ‘are represented b> a 
corresponding number of lines, and on these are marked 
the letters a, h. e, &c., which letters refer to the tots on tlie 
neck of the instrument. The time of the notes is signified 
by marks over the letters of a hooked form, that answer to 
the minim, crotchet, &c. This is the French tablatura; 
but the Itklmns, and also the Spaniards, till of late years, 
made use of figures instead of letters.’ Tliere wore many 
kinds of tablaturc, but being now obsolete 'and forgotten, 
it is unnecessary to add anything further concerning thorn. 

LUTES, in ^emistry, are substances employed in vaiious 
operations fur olosing tbe Joints of apparatus, and especially 
for connecting retorts and receivers so as to prevent the 
escape either of the vapour or gases generated during dis- 
tillation or sublimation. The term lute is also uppllorl to 
the external coating of clay and sand, or other substances 
applied to glass retorts, in ottler that they may support a 
high temperature without fiising or cracking. For opera- 
tions on the large scale, as the distillation of a(}uafortis 
and muriatic acid. &c., common plastic clay is a sufficiently 
good lute. Sometimes it has been recommouded to use 
what is termed fat lute, but this generally only in small 
distillations, as of nitric acid: this lute is prepared by 
mixing dried and powdored pipe-clay into a )>aste ^^ilU 
linseed oil; and the joint is further secuicd. both where 
this lute is used and in many other cases, by tying it over 
with moistoned bladder. 

In most operations however a mixture of pipe- clay and 
meal, as linseed meal or almond powder, is quite sufficient, 
when secured by bladder, for imy purposes, either when 
acids or ammonia arc to be distilled. In luting common 
stills, in which oils or water are merely distilled, linseed 
meal and water, made into a paste, form an effectual lute. 

In luting, or rather coating glass retorts, in i^rder to enable 
them to sustain high temperatures, Stourbridge clay or 
Windsor loam mixed wHh tow have been used; but ihoy 
require long drying, and are apt to crack. The simplest 
mode is that pf brushing the retort over with a paste of 
pipe-clay and Virater, Siftmg sand upon u, drying it quickly 
m the a<b-pit of the sand-heat ; then covering it again 
withell^ and sand, and repeating the alternate applications 
and^dmng till the coating is Juakld sufficiently thick. 

LOTBEtl, LUDER, or LOTHER, MARTIN, born at 
Bislebdn in Saxony, in November, 1483, was the son of 
Httns Luther, a miner and a vtokefr in metals, who was a 
native ef EUsenach. Young Martin was first sent to the 
^kchool of Sisenadi, whe^ & mnt four years, and in 1 501 
he went to the univeriHy dpErfurt. His father intended 
hhn to study the law, to which how^r he felt little incli- 
nation, but he applied himself to literature and music, 
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which latter bo continued to cultivate during the rest of his In 1517 Pope Loo authorised by a bull the sale of indul- 

life. While at Erfurt he appears to have exhibited the gonoeS in Saxony and other pM% of Germany, as his prede- 
iisual Jovial careless disposition of a Gorman student. In cessor Julius 11. had done in France, Poland, and other 
1505 an accident occurred which altered the current of his parU, nominallv for defraying the expenses of building the 
thoughts. One of hisf^llow-students was killed at his side new church of St. Peter^s, and also iot aupportiiig the 
by lightning, and Luther from that moment made a vow to leoffue of the CitfisMan powers against the Turks, thougli 
bocorao a monk. On the 1 7th of July in the same year he litile of thi5 money derived from ^ aale was employ^ tor 
entered the Augustine convent at Erfurt, carrying with him either puroose* . iLno X.] The praetice of selling induh 
only a Virgil and a Plautus. . His father was at first averse gences had existM for gome centuries . before Luther. For 
flora this resolution ; but after two years he consented, and me original doetrine and practice of the Church on this 
was present at the ordination of his son in 1507. lu the mattei^ seo iNDULOXNdii Xieo addressed the papal com- 
retiromont of hi.s convent Luther , was tormented by temp- mission for the sale in Saxony to Albert^ elector of Mainz 
mtioiiK and religious scruples and doubts, which he has and archbishop of Magdeburg, yvhd appointed Tetzel, a 
pathetically described, especially on the subjects of faith Dominican monk, his qusostor, tq preach and sell tho 
and sahalion, until he at last adopted the principles of St. indulgences throi^h the country. Tetzel appears to have 
Augustin, or at least those ascribed to that Father, on grace executed his mission with the grosMt quacke.y, enhancing 
and predestination. The provincial of his order, Staupitz, bis wares in the opinion df his uninformed and credulous 
a man well-informed, honest, and kind-hearted, administered customers by^ the most al^urd exaggarations, aud going far 
to him spiritual consolation, and aj^prcciated his talents; beyondlhereceiveddootrineof the Roman canonists evOn of 
and it was through his influence that, in 1508, Luther was that age. He pretended that bis indulgences released not 
appointed professor of philosophy in the university of qnly from penance, but from sin altogether, and from any sin 
‘Wittenberg. In his lectures, which were well attended, he /bf whatever enormity. Luther, (vho was then professor of 
ap|>oars to have discarded the scholastic forms which were 'theology at Wittenberg, wm shocked at these impious asser- 
prevalcnt at tho time, and to have appealed to reason more tions, and whileuitting at his conibssional in the church of his 
than to authority. In ] 510 he was sent by his superiors to convent he had practical proof of their mischievous effects. 
Italy on business concerning the order, a circunistiuice Some of his penitents, who had purchased the indulgences, 
which brought about a crisis in Luther's life. He proceeded to rofused to submit to the penance or reparation which he en- 
that country, which he looked upon as the centre of Christ- joined, saying that Tetzel had released them from every 
endom, with his heart full of spiritual Jiopes and devout penalty. Luther having refused absolution, they wont and 
expectations; but he was sorely disappointed and shocked complained to Tetzel, who threatened with both spiritual and 
at what be tbere law. ^ He found pomp and pride, gross temporal punishments all thoso who denied the efiicacy of 
sensuality, hypocrisy, and treachery, as he tells us, even in his indulgencos. Luther, little heeding tho threats of tho 
the colwents which were his halting-places on the roa^L Dominican, and being encouraged in his opposition by his 
He told the mbnks at Milan* that they ought to fast on own superior Slnupitz, who also Ifelt indignant at Tctzel*s 
Fridays, and he was nearly killed for his pains. His health impudence, drevi^ up ninety-five theses or propositions con 
became affeclod by these occurrences; ho fell ill at Bologna, corning indulgences, in which, drawing the* distinefion 
and was confined to his bed fur some time. Having re- between the canonical penalties inflicted by the Church on 
covered, he continued his journey to Rome, and on his arrival the penitent sinner, and the penalties required here or 
repaired to the convent* of his order near the gate Del hereafter by Divine justice, he maintained that the popo 
I’opolo. There he knelt on tho ground, 'bathed with tlie had the power of remitting the former only; that indul* 
blood of martyrs;’ he hurried to tlio various . sanctuaries gences could not be applicable to the dead; that true* con- 
with which ihfl capital of the Christian world abounds ; but trition of heart and amendment of life would obtain pardon 
on looking to those around him, the inmates of the Holy without any papol imlulgcnocs ; that the true treasures of 
City, he found, to his surprise and grief, what many a young the Church were contain^ in the Gospel and in the opera- 
enthusiast has experienced before and since on entering Uie tion of the Holy Ghost; that at all events, if indulgences 
world, that names and realities, professions and practice, be of any avail, they ought to be distributed gratis to tho 
are quite different things. Luther was in fact single in bis poor, and not to be made an article of trade: and hero he 
faith and his religious fervour. Rome at that time, after exposed in strong colours the avarice, itnnudcnce, and 
having passed through the scandalous pontificate of Borgia, licentiousness of the quoestors, and the fearful corruption 
was ruled by the choleric and warlike Julius II., who re- of principles and conduct among the poor deluded populu- 
presented tho church militant upon earth, and who was tion resulting firom the whole system, 
then busy about his schemes of humbling 'Venice and Luther enclosed a copy of bis propositions in a letter to 
driving the French out of If aly. HU cardinals were able the archbishop of Magdeburg, dated 31st October, 1517, 
diplomatists, raon of the world, and learned Latinists, beseeching that prelate to interpose to prevent tho further 
better acquainted with Cicero than with the Bible. In spreading of error, and to put a stop to I'etzel’s scandalous 
visiting the churches, Luther was shocked at the indecent practices. On the same daV Luther affixed another copy of 
hurry with which the priests went through the service of his theses on the gates of tne 0||tie church of Wittenberg, 
the mass, and at the blasphemous jests which he sometimes signed with his name, and contaimng his offer to defend them, 
heard. Even the ministers of tho altars made no secret of This was Luther’s first challen^ to that power which then 
their unbelief. Luther remained only a fortnight at Rome: kept all Europe in awe, and Which be was destined to shake to 
lie burned hack to his native Germany with his head its very foundations. Though in these celebrated theses tbero 
bewildered, his feelings distressed, and his religious belief was nothing but what has been maintained by many Roman 
greatly shaken. He used to say however, in after-years, Catholics, still some of them were certainly at variance with 
that ho would not, for one hundred thousand florins, have the opinions generally entertained ibr three centuries before 
missed that journey to ^me, for without it he should have Luther’s time, and also with the claim of infallibility assumed 
boon tormented by the fear of being unj ust towards by the popes. From the pulpit of the same church Luther 
the pope during his subsequent controversy with the papal . repeateoly expounded his propositions, and was eagerly 
power. « I listened to by crowded audinces. His theses spread wiiii 

In 1 512 Luther wasmadedootor of divinity, and Frederic, ; the greatest rapi^ty, and %e main principle upon which 
elector of Saxony, called the Wisp, defraved the expense of they rested, name% that indulgences could only remit tho 
his inauguration, which was celebrated with spUndour. canonical Or temporal penalty; gained ground universally 
The rep;itati<<ki of Luther had spread as that of a hMirued throughout; Germany* Tetzel and his brother Dominicans, 
divine uhd un eloquent preashOT- He was well acquainted afWr burning LutfieFs theses, attempted to answer them 
with scholastic learning, and tolerilbty so wlUt the Fati^rp ; , hy ooflu^-propori tions mainly grounded upon the supremo 
he knew Greek, but very Ume>^obraw ■ he had, all, authority or thej^pe and his infkllibility. But this pro- 
deeply studied the Scriptures^ whmh WMf.not a common ductibn ih^red teUers cause, and a copy of it wuu publicly 
attainment among ecclesiastics in He was hll^t py the Wittenberg students. Leo X„ when ho beard 

zealous and earnest, de\oiienal in his t&ugpts# and irre* <lispnte, jymarked, tlm but a quarrel between 

pruachable in his morals. In his owri qril^;hq,,,w«p thl^. brother Luther seemed to be a man of 

appointed proyincial of Misnia in||mrii The idle assertion which has been put forth by 

which oflice he c\ incod much zeal for tlie nipidtonance of later writers, that Luther and his superior StaupHz were 
discipline and piety iu the. various monastic houses of that actuated by jealousy against the Dominicans for liaving the 
province . monopoly of the inaidgenoes, has been triumphantly refuted 
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istory,* ftnd tbe infliciuation was never bioaeiied during 
Luther's lifetime by his most invotemte enemies. In dmt 
tlie traflic in indulgences had j^Uen into contempt among 
t1)o clergy, and the Franeisean friars themshlves rehised to 
have anything to do with Jt 

In the year 1518 fiokius, a ipTofesior of dkinity at Ingsl* 
stadt. took up the controversy winst Luther, who answemd 
him, arid thus increased his ponmarity and the number of his 
adherents, whilst at the same time; the wariath of debate car- 
ried iiim beyond his ordinal propdHioiisand led him to^^och 
on the abstruse subjects of hree*'Wui and the means of jutii- 
ficatioii. Still it appears that Luther had as yet no inten- 
tion of separating mun the Roman Catholio Church. In 
May, 15 18,' he addressed a submissive letter to Leo X., in 
which he says, * 1 throw myself prostrate at your feet, most 
lioly father ; call or recall me, approve or condemn mo as 
you ])lea 80 ; I shall acknowledge your voice as the voice of 
Clirist, wlio presides and speaks in your persoh/ Leo sum- 
moned Luther to appear at Rome in sixty days, and there to 
ploud his own cause ; but the elector of Saxony interposed, 
end obtained ^lermission for Luther to be examined with jp 
the bounds of tbe empire, and to be judged by its ecolesiai- 
tical laws. Cardinal Caietano, of the order of Dominicans, 


lerave , 

eplstfe^ published by Lescher in his Vmchuld NachricM, 
1742, Miititz had other conferences with Luther at Lei- 
bepwerd and JJcbtenberg, which gave great hopes of a full 
reooneiliation, when the polemic mt|mpcranoe of L,utlior*s 
personal adycirsavias widened the rupture and brought the 
dispute to, a crisis, (Seckendorf, Commentarius du 

LtUhiram9m6,i 

Bokius challoDged darlostadt, one of Luther's disciples, 
to a publto disputation at Leipzig, concerning Aree-will. 
Carlbstadt maintained that since the fhll of our first parents 
our naturaV liberty is not strong enough to lead us in the 
path of good without the intervention of Divine grace. 
Eckius asserted that our natural liberty co-operates with 
divine grace, and that if is in the power of man to consent 
to the div^ impulse or resist it. Ec^ldus seemed to have 
the best oPthe argument on his side, when Luther, who 
bod repaired to Leipzig, entered the lists against Eckius, 
by preaching in the chapel of Duke Georgrs castle a ser- 
mon ealoulated to draw the hostility of Eckius against him- 
self. Eckius, in fhet, immediately selected from Luther’s 
works thirteen propositions* which he met by as many 
oounterjropositions. One was concerning the supremacy 
of the Homan see. Eckius maintained that the church 


and papal legate at the diet of Augsburg, was ordered to 
examine him. Luther, accompani^ by Staupitz and an- 
other friend, repaired to Augsburg, in October, 1518, and 
wns received by the cardinal with courtesy ; but instead of 
arguing the point with him, the cardinal assumed an im- 
perious tone, and commanded him to retract because the 
pope so willed it, and how could he, Luther, a single monk, 
expect to be able to cope with the pope ? (Luther’s Letter 
to Spulatin, chaplain to the elector, and his friend, dated 
Augsburg, 14th October.) Luther replied that neither the 
legate r^or the pope could pretend to infall ibilityy and that 
St. Peter himself had erred. Ih one of these interviews 
however the cardinal was insensibly drawn out from his high 
ground, and entered the held of controversy, but it womd 
appear with little success. He rejected with scorn what 
1)0 considered the novel doctrine of justification by faith and 
by faith alone. In the end, Luther, thinking perhaps of 
the fate of Jehu Huss, suddenly quitted Augsburg, leaving 
hiibind an apjieal to the pope ‘better infonned.’ In Novem- 
l>er of the same year Leo issued a bull, declaratory of tbo 
doctrine of indulgences, asserting that the pope, as Christ’s 
V icur on earth, had the power of delivering from all the 
puuibhmenls due to sin those who had repented and were 
in a state of grace, whether they be alive or dead. On tlie 
28th November Luther appealed from tbe pope to a general 
council of the church. 

Meantime the cardinal legate was urging the elector of 
Saxony to expel Luther from bis dominions. But the 
doctor, who considered Luther as the pride and ornament 
of his newly founded university of Wittenberg, would 
not consent, and the emperor Maximilian 1. having died 
just at this moment, Frederio, 'as hereditary vicar of the 
ompiro during the vacancy, was a person too important 
for even Romo to dictate to. Leo commissioned a new 
legato, a Baxon, named Miltitz, a man of sagacity and pru- 
dence, to endeavour to bring Luther to a recouciliatten. 
Miltitz had a conference with Luther at Altenburg, in the 
beginning of 1519, in which he agreed with Luther in con- 
demning the* abuse made by letzel of the indulgwcoa, 
threw the whole blame of it on that monk's ighordncaand 
profauetiess, and so far .conciliated the warm but generous 
spirit of his antagonist as to induce him to write a submis- 
sive letter to J^eu, dated Idth March, 1519, in which Luther 
acknowledged that he had Ij^ied his zeal and animosity 
too far, and promised to observe in future a profound silence 
upon the matter in debate, provided lus adversaries would 
ofiAorve an ociual temperance ; further protesting that he 
never meant to deny the power of the pope, .which was 
inferior only to that of Christ, and that he would always 
exhort tbe people to honour the Roman see, which ho had 
in his writings endeavoured to dear from the impious oxag- 
geiation of the qmestors. * This ^ter/ says Beausobre, ’ is 
a sad monutnnnt of human weakness/ tet Luthdr had already 
appealed from the pope to the councils Luther’s vacillation 
however may be easily accounted ter by j^rence to the 
edabllsbed revei^nco for the papal see, the reminiscence m 
his pwn early impressions and education, and of his Solemn 
moi^astic vows, and ftlso to tbe cordiality and convivial 
temiharity of his intercourse with Miltitz. It appears that 


was a monarchy with a head of divine appointment. Luther 
admitted this, but contended that the head was no other 
than Jesus Cluist. The long acknowledged supremacy of 
the pope, be Observed, extended only to the Western church, 
and he maintained that it was not jure divino, hut founded 
on reasons of policy and tacit consent. Then come the sub- 
jects of purgatory and of indulgences, it which Luther had 
decidedly the advantage, and parti^ drew his antagonist to 
his side. Next wore discussed the questions of absolution, 
grace, free-will, and good works, in which the Catholic 
divine appeared to prevail in point of argument. Hoffman, 
the I'ector of tbe university of Leipzig, who had been ap- 
pointed judge of the disputation, refused to declare to whom 
the victory belonged, and the decision of the matter was 
referred to the universities of Paris and of Erfurt. Luther 
however weht on publishing several works, *0n Babylonian 
Captivity,’ ‘ On Ciiristian Liberty,’ &c., in which he openly 
attacked the doctrines and the authority q| the church of 
Rome. Leo now assembled a congregation of cardinals, 
before whom the works of Luther were laid, and by whoso 
advice a bull Of condemnation was drawn up against Lu- 
ther, and published on the 1 5th of June, 1520, in which 
forty-one propositions, extracted from his writings, were 
declared heretical, and as such solemnly condemn^ ; his 
writings w^ere ordered to be publicly burnt ; and Luther him- 
self was summoned to contess and retract within the space 
of sixty days, under pain of excommunication. Luther 
having again appealed to the general council of the church, 
publicly separated himself from the communion of Rome, 
by burning on a pile of wood, without the walls of Witten- 
berg, in presence of a vast multitude of people, Leo’s 
bull, and also the decretals and canons relating to the 
pope’s supremo jurisdiction. This was done on the lOih of 
becember, 1520, and on the Gth of the following January 
the pope launched a secotld bull against him, by which 
Luther was expelled from the communion of the church 
for having disowned the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff. 

Luther having now irrevocably separated from Rome, 
gave way to the violence of his temper in several vehement 
and scurrilous pamphlets, full of coarse vituperation against 
the pope, whom he <menly styled Antielu’ist 

At tbe same time Leo urgm the new emperor Charles V., 
in his character of advocate and defender of the church, to 
make an cxc^lary piinishment of Luther as an obdurate 
heretic. But rredenc, the elector of Saxony, employed his 
influenco with Charles to have Luther's cause tried by a 
diet cf the empire, which assembled at Worms, in April, 
1521. 

Having obtained tbe emperor’s safe conduct, he repaired to 
Worms, and was met by multitudes outside of the town. On 
enteting be began singing the hymn *Our Ood is a strong 
cuadel,° which became known as Luther’s hymn, and tho 
inspiring song of the Reformation. On tho 1 7th of April he 
kppearM before the emperor^ the electors, bishops, dukes, 
margraves, and other prinees' and lords assembled, and 
being asked whether he ifras tho author of the books now 
produced, in which the propitious condemned by tlio iKipo 
were contained, he answereonn the affirmative. Being next 
asked whether he wooid tetraet or maintain them, he begged 
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far tio^ 46 obntild^ of his aos^r, imd t^sallowoft one day. 
Ihe fotloving day he appeared befbre th6 aaaembly, 
and said that hie writings >er6 of various character, Hia^ 
k some he had treated oatv of 'Christian frith and pi64y, 
the:»e could cohi«khotk%d1ii|ec^^^ that in some ; 

he liad exposed ihe invehtioiu of inen and the usurpatiotm 
of the popes, and these he eould not retract; that in otfaat^ 
which were direoted against the defenders of the pope^ h6 1 
might have expressed nimsclf in an htxheooming inantier, ^ 
hut that be cbutd not retract the sabstaiDec however oensur* 
able the manner of it ; that, being a man, he was liable to 
error, and that he was ready, if convicted by the testimony 
of the Scriptures, to commit a portion or the whole of his 
publications to the tlamea And he repeated what he 
had nljeady said on another occasion, that both pope and 
council were liable to error, and had k fact yefmii errecL 
lie had formerly q^ooted tlte council of Constance as an in^ 
stance of his assertion. 

On the following day Charles V. told the diet, that at- 
tached as he was to the Koman Catholic church, he should 
ever dofrnd its doctrines and constitution, that he could 
lioar Luther no more, and tbSt he should dismiss him, and 
afterwards treat him as a heretic. . Hiis decision was also 
that of the majority. Some were for ti^'ing persuasion and 
entreaiy with a man who, liJcc Luther* could not be fright- 
oued into submission ; but eutreat)[ was lihewise of no avail, 
lor Luther refused to retract a single proposition unless 
proved to bo erroneous by the autltority of the Scripture. 
He was then ordered to leave Worms, with a written pro- 
mise of security foiUwcnty-one days. He left on the ‘2Gth of 
April, but on entering a forest his carriage was stopped by 
a party of armed horsemen in masks, who placed him on 
hrirselSlck and rode off with him to the solitary castle of 
Wartburg. situated on a mountain. This was another 
contrivance of his kind protector the elector of Saxony. 
The gi*eate8t secrecy was observed concerning the place of 
his retreat, and it was purposely reported about tnat his 
enomies had ctuTied him olf. A month after his d^iuirture 
an imperial edict apjpeared, placing Lutlier under the ban 
of the empire, ordering him to be seised and retained in 
])rison at the emperors pleasure, and imprisonment and 
confiscation wfo» denounced against any one who aided and 
abetted him. But the edict could not be enforced. The 
elector of Saxony was Luther’s friend ; few, if any, of the 
other electors or princes were his enemies, and the po- 
pular voice was for him : for the Germans in general, al- 
though few of them understood the subject matter of Luther’s 
]K)lemios, were weary of the abuses and encroachments of 
the eoolesiastical power. 

In his asylum at Wartburg Luther wrote several treatkies 
against auricular confession, against monastic vows, clerical 
rclibacy, and prayers for the dead, against the Soibonne of 
Paris, which had condemned his works, and which he exposed 
to public ridicule. His writings spread and produced a won- 
derful effect in Saxony. Hundr^s of monks quitted their 
convents, and roarrietl. The Austin friars of Wittenberg 
abolished the mass. Carlostadt, a disciple of Luther, but 
mure intemperate than bis mast^, accompanied by a band 
(»f reformers, demolished the images in the church of All 
Saints at Wittenberg, and nextpronosed to bani.shal1 books 
from the university except the bibW He also affected to 
obuy to the letter the sentence proaouiused on Adam by 
going to work in the fields for some hours daily. Sven the 
p(i]ished MelancChon follewed the example, and went to work 
in a bakeirV shop. 

Luther, in liis retirement, heard of these follies ; he per- 
ceived that frnaticism was spoilmg his cause, and he re- 
solved itnijnediatoly, without heeding bis Own danger, to 
return to WitSonheifi (1522>« He rebuked Carlosteilt, 
who retorted, calli^ «im an idolater because he believed in 
the real proscnce in the sacrament» ami a courtier for living 
on terms of ii^macy wtih imnicee. At last they patted in 
anger; Cariostudt was banisitod froip Saxony sedi^oua, 
person by the doctor, for inoulcfriiiigibe prkctiples of nalurai 
equality, and he went to join k S«ri«aerla»d» 

Luther was now tlie acknowtculg^d kailer dhi 
of the reformers of Germany, and as mnA he bontiuued 
to tlie end of his Itfr, Tho doettilies :iVbloli be gra- 
dually asserted, md which were expoundsfA libd foxed by^ 
his disciple Melancihoix^ ip the Coiriesskfo^ frOBshurg, 
are stated in the article PRorasTANTiaif. Alt IJ^ olasc 
of 1G22 ho published his German vershm , ^. ^ New^ 
lestameut. lu 1^23 h6- preached ugaiiist th^ mass. 


lie liad aJmady tei>tidd in hfr schffifous style 6f 

^Atoies ip tho treatise in bfoboe of ifrb sacraments written 

Heiwy yi)p[« of England. Jt must be observed however 

tat ifo doa^ vitoparations %hieh ihock the reader in 
Luther^s cbhtki^rsial works Were , hot peculiar to Kim, 
Wng oommonlv used by scholars and dlvines^of the middle 
^es in thfo> d^htai^hs. The iftvei^ves of Valla, Filelfo, 
cifNr foj{stkdhbiltoa w^olars agdinst each other 
are nCtoiwtk, ahd bad iaste oontitumd in prapticc long 
after Luther down tp tlw^entoenth ntury, and traces of 
it are fonhd ip writers eighfoefAth, even in some of the 

works of the polished khd courtly Voltaire. 

In 1024 Luther threw off his dress, and defini- 

tively condemned monastic institutions. Convents, both of 
men and women, were now rapidly suppressed throughout 
NortliGefmainy, ahd their prdp^y was seised by the secular 
power: indeed there can Ik no doubt that the hopo t»f 
pluodOr oontrlbuied greatly to the oncouragemeiit which the 
princes and electors gave to the new doctrines. The insur- 
rection of the or anabaptists, led by a fanatic 

named Hunfrer, which assumed the Character of a peasartt 
war against all proper^ and law, gave great concern to 
Luther, who was taunted by many wito being the source from 
which alt those aberrations ffowed. He preached against tho 
fanatics, he tried tp mediate, he besought the peasants to 
lay down their arms, and at tlm same time he told the 
princes to redress the grievances of the poor ; but the in sin**: 
gents were Ux> far gone in their brutal career of bloodshed 
^nd devastation, anid nothing but the sword could ]>ul 
a stop to it. Luther was sorely grieved throughout the rest 
of his life at the lenewed disorders of the anabaptists and 
other fruaticB on one side, and on the other at the selfiK.h- 
ness, worldiiness, and corruption of all dusses. He fancied 
at times Uiat the end of tho world must be nigh, tor the 
world had fallen into decrepitude; avidity and self-intere^t 
were the riding* pfHsions. (Luthefs T(wle Talk,; and his 
Leiiers.) 

In 1625 Luther married Catherine de Bora, a young mm 
who had left her convent the year before. He had long 
before condemned the obligation of clerical celibacy, us well 
as that resutting from monastic vows, as being human de- 
vices unknown to the original church. * Marriage in its 
purity,’ he wrote, ‘ is a state of simplicity end pence.* When 
Lutlier married ho was poor, for amidst the great ehunge 
from the old to the new system of church discipline, his 
salary, which was charged upon the revenues of monasiio 
prop^ty, was by no means regularly paid, and Luther was 
not a man to ask money of his frieims. In the same year 
his steady and considerate patron Frederic of Saxony died ; 
but John, his successor, not only continued to favour 
Luther, but made open profession of his doctrines, aiul 
commissioned him to prepare a new church service for his 
dominions, jtn addition to which Lather wrote a larger and 
a small catechism for the use of schools, in a style admirably 
suited to youth. Besides the eljoctor of Saxori>% tho Elector 
Palatine, the landgrave of Hesse, the duke of Deux Punts, 
the margrave of Brandenburg and grand- master of I’russia, 
and also many cities in other parts of the empire, openly 
embraced Luther’s reformation. In Switzerland however 
another reformer, Zuingli, who had begun, like Luther, 
by opposing indulgences, had also effect)^ a refornuition, 
but^e inculcated tenets different in some respects from 
tbfjmW Xailber, especially on the subject of the real pre- 
semee ki the sacrament, which Luther admitted, and Zuingli 
entirely denied. Luther was vexed at this division, espc 
cially as several towns of Germany* Btrasburg, XJlm, Mta- 
ning^, Lindaot Constance,, aitd others, adopted Zuingli’s 
tenets* 

In March, 1,529^ was convoked at Speyer, in wliich 
the (>th6hes endeaVimriMl to enforce tho edict of Worms, 
but the oppositioft of the elector of Saxony, tlie landgrave of 
Hesto» the imai^ve of Brandenburg, and the deputies of 
iito in}|h>rml cities, caused its rejection. The Catholics then 
endeavoured to separate the roformei's; they drew up a 
decree^ against those who ^denied" the 

Md fokisfm, bht so worded as to include the Lutherans also, 
whe^vdfosed thwsanetion to it. It was on this pecosiou that 
leffmped prii^^ and deputtes delivered a formal ‘ pro- 
the dooree, ^ted Speyer, 19tb of April 
'^9, which was signed by John, elector of Saxony, George, 
margrave of BrabdenbuitttiPliilip, landgraveof Hesse, Brucst 
and Francis, dukes of IJunebnrg, Wolfgang, prince pf 
Anhalt, and the deputies Of. fourteen cities. From this 
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prpt^sUtion i)x 0 name of * Pjrofe^nl^* mU^ to it« 
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In 15S0 a diet \fa« coiiyobi ^ , 

wLo attended it in person, and 'Midre ibo j^ntbemns pre 
seated their conl^mn o|^ ibitb> wbieb Ufaa drawn up by 
MolanothotL and apprev^ by iLutber. [4uaaBtraG, Cos-^ 

FBaslON OFJ 

In 1534 JUutber completed, bis greatest work, tbe German 
version of tbe BlbH i?hlcb i;9 much admired fi>r its eleganoil^ 
force, and preoision, end which baa i^ndered tbo Scriptures 
really popular in Geripa*^^ 

The remaining years of Lptbei^s life were passed in com- 
parative quiet, cmefty at Wittepherg, in tbe duties of his pro- 
fessorship, in writing religions and controversial tracts, and in 
epistolary correspondence. Be was consulted by the Pro- 
teslant princes and clergy upon all important matters, and 
listened to with deference. The pacifloation of Niimberg 
in 1532 hud left, the Lutheran princes, states, and towns in 
full possession of their religious liberties ; and that peace 
was not openly interrupted till after Luther’s death. Luther 
had the satisfaction of seeing his doctrines spread fartbed 
and fui'iher through Germany^ thoughout Saxony and Bran- 
denburg, to Moravia and Bohemia, Denmark, and Sweden* 
Ho also effected a reconciliation with tbe so-called Sacra- 
nieiitarians of Strasburg, Dim, and other towns, by means 
of Bucer, so that all reformed Germany was united under 
one banner. The Helvetic reformed churches however con- 
tinued separate from his. 

At the beginning of 1546 Luther repaired from Witten- 
berg to Kisleben for the purpose of reconciling the counts 
Munsfeld, whose subioct he was born. He attended several 
c-unfercmces for that benevolent piireose, and succeeded in 
restciring peace to that family. While at Eisleben he 
preached four times, and also revised a plan of regulations 
ouncerning the ei^clesiastical discipline of that little state. 
He hud been for some time in a very precarious state of'| 
health: on the 1 7th February Im felt very ill and weak, 
laid himself on a couch, spoke of his approacbii^ death, for 
which he appeared quite prepared, aria recommended his 
soul to Jesus. He grew worse in the evening. Count 
Albrecht of' Mansield and bis countess and several medical 
men attended him during bis last hours. His old friend 
Dr. Jonas having asked him: * Reverend father, do you die 
with a firm conviction of tbe faith you have taught?* 
Luther in a distinct voice replied 'Yes/ and soon after 
breathed his last. His body was carried to Wittenberg, 
wlicre it was buried with great honours. Shortly before bis 
dcatli he wrote several affectionate leltenit to bis wife, 
who had remained at Wiit^nl^iig with her children. He 
left her by his will a house whicb be had purchased, as well 
us a small estate at Zeilsdorf, charging ber to pay his 
debts, which amounted to 450 Horins; and he left her also 
a few: valuable trinkets and other moveables, worUi 
1 QUO florins, ' 1 leav^* bp wrote, * no ready cash or hi< 
treasure, as 1 have bod no other ttioome but my 
a few presents, and yet have maptijipd to keep an esi 
ment and purchase p'operty * 

Luther’s works, which am midtiforious and voluminous, 
partly iu'Latin and pa^rfly in German, have kwn repeatedly 
imblished. The latest euiUoh w that of Srlangen, 20vol8, 
l2mo., 182G-33. Among his works, tho^ of most interest 
to tbo general reader are his 'Tabm.TaU^* his 

familiar letters, and his sermom^ tjudber rahlt^ «mong 
German writers for tlie impmv of hiii Myje ^d the develop- 
ment which he impip'tpd to ukvermu^W Seh^oeok, 

Melancthomand otlmrsha^e written of Luiher. 

and Michf^et has e^trimted imtwiojl^pby from 

numerous passages of ' 
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WM and aealous believer in the Christian Revev 

Mum* wber cOueideroA rdkim as the most important 
business of. man* , and becaune he considered it as such, he 
wished to^oon4 to its very source .unalloyed, by human au- 
thor!^. He contended for the right of every man to con- 
sult the book of the Qiristian law ; and akboqgh he 
inaistod upon his own interpretation of particular paoaages 
: of the sermturos, the principles of free inquiry wnifsh he 
^ introduced led to forther rasuUs, and gradually established 
I that liber;^ of conscience vtbioh now exists in the Protestant 
States of Europe. But X*otb^ himseld whilst be appealed 
to tbe senptures against human authority, did not for a 
moment admit of ony doubts eoneerning ilic truth of 
revelation. The question between Luther and his anta- 
gonists is therefore of material impormnee chiefly k> Chris* 
tians. To those w^p do not brieve in Christiamty it may 
appear of little conseauenee what Christiana do belfove, of 
how and whence they derivotheir belief ; but even m.a social 
point of view it is of 'some importance to decide whether 
large multitudes of men are to exercise their own judgment 
and ,ho able to give reasons why they believe ^^or tain doo- 
trines, or whether they are fdlr ever to repeat, generation 
after generation, whatever they have been taught in their 
youth, without exercising their reasoning powers on the 
matter. 

Those who judge of Luther’s disposition merely from his 
controversial style and manner greatly miatake bisebsuraoter* 
He was a wim-h|ar1ed German, kind and generous ; lie 
abused andvilifieiniis antagonists the more in proportion as 
they Were powerful, but he could feci for tjie unhappy, and he 
even tendered some consolation to his bitterest enemy 
Tetsel, when, forsaken by his employers, and upbraided as 
the cause of all the mischief, he was in the agonies of death 
and despair. 

Luther gavo that impulse towards spiritual philosophy, 
that thirst for information, that logical exercise of tbe mind, 
which have made the Germans the most generally instructed 
and the most intellectual people in £uro))u. Lutner was con- 
vinced of the necessity or education as auxiliary to religion 
and morality, and ho pleaded unceasingly for tbe education oi 
the labouring classes, broadly telling princes and rulers how 
dangerous as well as unjust it was to keep their subjects in 
ignorance and degradation. He was no courtly flatterer : 
he spoke in favour of the poor, the humble, and the op- 
pressed, and against tlie high and mighty, even of his own 
party, who were guilty of cupidity and oppression. Luthev’a 
dockine was altu^ther in favour of civil liberty, and in 
Germany it tended to support oonstitutional righto against 
tbe encroochments of the imperial power. 

Luther's moral courage, his undaunted firmness, his 
strong conviction, and the great revolution which heeffectod 
in society, place him in the first rank of historical cMracters, 
The form of the monk of Wittenberg emerging from the 
receding gloom of tbo middle ages, appears towering, above 
the sovereigns and warriors^ statesmen and divines of the 
sixteenth century, who were lus contempurariea, his anta- 
gonists, or bis disciples, 

(J. Alb, Fabriqius, Cen^ifoKwn Lutheranumt 2 vols„ 
1728-30, gives a list of alV the authors who had then written 
concerning Luther ami his Reformation.) 

LUTON, is a parish in the hundred of FUU and county 
of Bedford, oomprising the township of Luton and the 
hamletoofBast and west Hyde, Leegrave, and Stopsky, 
The town, which is situated on tbe right bank of the Lea, 
18 miles south by east foom Bedford, and 22 norlh*Wesl by 
north from Loudon, is, we believe, neithea paved nor lighted, 
bqt the inhabitanto. are well supplied with water flrom the 
rlvea The makibg of atmw-plat» and malting constitute 
the chjjpf monufaj^tuiPes <rf the place. The living»is a viear- 
je in the patrooqfe uf the Marquis of Bute, and valued at 
83h^<^ per qnitttxytu iBesides almshouses and a few other be- 
nevol^t liUlllltP there is a national-aebeol Which is 
us^dy^ atjl^ed % e considerahlQ number of ebiUhen. 

the entire parish in 183) was 5623, that 
lidone being 326 L (icke^e^'asffoa/ llevmmi 
m Uehimat, 
rjuiO 

(CondiidPfiPd [Bti.oiimBAj 

JUTllI'COLA. (Ckmi|i|tefogy*) {PYLoainaA,] 
LDXraRWOHTiiic^ 

LtiTZEN. [Gtosf^vw«*APitem 
; LUXEMBOUBa etLIlXEMBU 
province in the Beldieilandis, the sovereignty of wh ch at 
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Woods and plantations • . 211,000 . 

Arablo land, pasture^ and meadows 240,000 
Heaths and ciommons p « 127,000 

TJncultivable land, marsbes, &c» ' 88,240 

Hoads, &c. , . • 23,700 

6 

090,000 

The principaV livora of Luxembourg arp, the Moselle, 
which for twontyefive 'miles forms the *bourtdary between 
this province and Prufjiia; the! S(!b:e,!^;^l^ affluent of the 
Moselle, and also a bodndaiy through j^arOlof its 
between this province and the Pru^an territory ; the Our 
and the Else or Alsetto, which fall inffl the SOrc ; the Semois, 
which rises near Arlon, and, flowing Ogst to the west and 
then to the north, falls into the Maas ; the Ourthe, whk^ 
rises near Bastogne, and falls into the Maas near L^ep ] 
the Lease, willed;)^ rises near Neufcluiteim, and also falls into 
the Maos near Dinant. There are several small 
streams, which have the appearance oPn\‘crs . only when 
swollen by rains. ^ 

Luxembourg is crossed fiffln the souih-w'est to the north- 
east by a range of high ground, part of the Ardennes, which 
separates the valley of me Maas from that 'of the Moselle. 
Tills range has a mean elevation of 1800 feet above the 
Maas at Liege, and 1640 feet above the level of the 
Moselle on the French frontier. Tlic soil of this elovatcfl 
region is calcareous, wliicli character extends on both sides 
of the range, and forms a band about miles wide, which 
is principally occupied as pastumge. The lower lands, 
which are commonly culled the good country, are very pro- 
ductive, and yield abundant harvests of wheat and rye, ns 
well as flax, hemp, mangel-wurzel, and all kinds of legumes. 
Such of the high lands as are applied to arable cultivation 
rarely yield anything but rye, oats, and potatoes. Luxem- 
bourg contains many woods^ of large growth. The agricul- 
ture of this province is said to he inferior to that of any 
otlier part of the Netherlands. The vine is cultivatoil on 
the banks of the Moselle and the Sflre; and in 1837, the 
most abundant vintage on record, there were produced 
75,303 hectolitres (1,G61|.0^ gallons) of wine. Tim quality 
of the wine of thedistrict is inferior. In the same districts 
are upwards of 2000 distilleries, nearly two-tliirds of which 
have oeen established since 1832. The quantity of spirit 
distilled in 1837 was 4,116,420 gallons, from which it is 
evident that the establishments are generally upon a very 
small scale. 

At the beginning of 1835 there were in the province 
32,585 horses, 122,288 homed cattle, and 167,532 sheep ; 
and in the course of that year there were exported 5 horsos, 
J 72 horned cattle, and 7536 sheep and lambs, besides 22,217 
hogs, of the number of which no account has been taken ; 
they must however be very numerous, as there is scarcely 
a family in the province by whom swine are not bred and 
roared. The brf|;pcbes of industry, not agricultural, pursued in 
3..uxemhoiflg, hbiidea distilling, are those of iron^works, slate- 
quarries, potterieap tanneries, cloth-mills, and paper-mills. 
The quantity of iron made is abaut 9806 tons in a year, the 
ore for vhieh^s found in the eastern and western parts of 
the province. Tlie fuel omfdoyed in the smeltiag-mmaces 
is wood-cbai*coal, Luxembourg eonthins lead and dopper. 
At Stolzembourg, a village about seventeen miles north 
of the city of Luxembourg, a.;eopper-imn^i ivas worked in 
1749, 1764, and 1768, and in 1772 was i^^sdoAed as being 
exhausted. There is a lead-mine in work at JU»ngwilly, near 
Bastogno, hut the prodikce is not great, .'V ^ 
Luxembourg is less densely peopled pro- 

vince of Belgium. The number of inhahitanhi* on the 1st 
of January, 1837,. 323,219, of whom tj3,693 only w^ere 

living in towns, and 307426 in mal disUicts. Xn 1836 


there were horn m the towns 322 male and 263 female 
children, and in the country 6678 male and 6469 female 
children ; all together, 1 1,762. The number of deaths in that 
year was, in towns 231 males and 194 fl^males, in the coun- 
try 3588 males and 3408 females ; all together, 7421. It 
appears from an autlmntio document that the population of 
Luxomhouig: in 1 541 was only 25,058 souls. In 1784 them 
were, in the towns of LuxemWur^, Arlon, and Echteimaoh, 
12,874, and in the rest qf the province 211,220 inhabitants ; 
all togothfii, 224,094. 11^1617 there wore only 213,597souls, 
hut since that time the ii^ase baa been rapid. In 1828, 
when the population was 302,654," there were 302,251 
Catholics, 68 !nrotestants, and 335 Jews.' 

The moral condition of the inhabitants is said to be 
superior to that of any province in Belgium, a fact which 
j| jometimes attributed to the small number of towns and 
to. the mintite division of the land, which is such as to make 
proprietors of the majority of the labouring people. To 
these causes may bo added the absence of wealth and con- 
sequently of temptation to commit offences against properly, 
which form the great majority •if charges brought before 
the tribunals in richer and more densely peopled comimiqi- 
tips. The province does not contain, or^ considorablo libra- 
ries nor museums of natural history. Some antient abbeys 
in former times possessed considerable collections of books, 
but they have long.since boon dispersed, and oven in the 
city of Luxembourg there is now no collection Ihatwouhl 
be considered remarkable if possessed by a private por- 

' ^ The youths o(;j^uxombourg have no college wilhin the 
provjnoi^hich lliey can attend, and aro accustomed to go 
for instruction to Louvain, to Liege, and to Paris. There 
were in 1833, in all Luxembourg# 779 primary schools, at- 
tended by 39,114 scholars of both sexes. The number lias 
increased since that time, and every village orhamlet has 
now its primaiy school, the teacher of which is chosen by 
the heads of flimilics. 

The city of Luxembourg, the capital of the province, is a 
fortress of great strength, in 49® 37' N, lat. ami 6® 9' E. 
long., on the Eire: 66 miles south-souih-eaHt from Liego, 
25 miles south-west frpm Treves, and 100 miles south-east, 
from Brussels. The city is surrounded by strong walls and 
deep ditches, and has a double lino of outwoiks in the 
form of a heptagon. It is small but well built, has four 
chdrebe sj a ^ military hospital, and a newly built market- 
place ; itS^opulation is 1 1,.500. Luxembourg as a fortress 
belongs to the Germanic Confederation, and is occupied by 
their troops. The town of Arlon is 10 miles norlh-nortU-wcst 
from Jmxembourg. [Arlon.] Eohteruach, on the right bank 
the 8ilre, 13 miles north-east from Luxembourg, lias a po- 
pulation of 34 17;* who are occupied with the maiiufacluro 
of pottery, woollen cloths, and other less important matte rs. 
Tlio town Is surrounded by a wall, and has live gates ; it con- 
tains 527 houses, 1 church, 3 chapels, a town -hall, and 
on hospital. Other towns of the province are St. Hubert, 
in the Ardennes, formerly the seat of a rich Benedictine 
abbey, and a place of pilgrimage, with 1500 inhabitants; 
Boailion, the capital of the duchy of the same name 
[Bouillon]; Neufebdteau, in a wild district of llio Ar- 
dennes, with 1200 inhabitants; Bastogne, in a plain in the 
Ardennes, with 2400 inhabitants ; Diekirck on the Sfirc, 
witb^2500 inhabitants; and Grevcnmacdicm, in a plensnnt 
' ^ on the Moselle, w^here a considerable quantity of 
is made. [Aroxnnbs.] 

LUXOR. [Egypt; Thkbes.] 

LUZE'RN {Lucerne in French), a canton of Switzerland, 
bounded on the north by Aargau, on the cast by Schwyiz 
and Zug, on the south by Untorwaldcn, and on the west by 
Bern. Its greatest length, from north to south, is 33 miles 
and its greatCit bmaetth 27. Its area is reckoned at 65 7 miles. 
The declivity the valleys is towards the north-east and 
nCrili-west. ' The aoutherfi part of the canton belongs to 
the basin of the Reu^s, which Issues out of the Waldstatleii 
lake at tlm town of Ldzern, and flows in a north-cast direction 
into Aat^^u* Qelow Luzern the Reuss is joihed by the 
wfaieh rises ut the south-west extremity of the 
eihtmtt'^tfms northward through the fine district called the 
;Entlibuch» and then flows north-east until it meets the 
Reuto. A succession of high grounds, running across the 
toiddle of the Canton, divides the basin of the Reuss from that 
of the Aar, to which latter river the northern part of Luzem 
belong. The Suhren fldwaout of the Sompacher lake, which 
is m the centre of the cantoUt and runs nojrthword towards the 
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Rovorn^d ni Ihe time of Ciocro (Fam. xiil 73> by mi imle- 
pendout pririco of tlio immo of Autiputer, wbo lUKided at 
Dorbo. Anlipater liowevor boinij aftorwtird« couquered by 
Amyntas, king of Gabitia» tUo whole of Ly^aoiiia fell under 
the |>ower of tho Galatians* At the dcatli of Amyntas, 
nx. 2r>, Lyoaonia, togetlieir with Galatia, became a Homan 
province. (Dion. liv., jr, 580, Stf^phan*) In llie time 

of Pliny Lyeaauia fortood a sepai*ato totrarcliy, whk‘h con- 
tained 1 4 tiwna. (NMt. ‘ ^ ^ 

Tho language of roeiailloned in the Acff, xiv^ 

11, Ima ocfeiwioiied much di^puie amcMSg the loai^d; of 
which an'iifooutit is given in Jablonsky’s *Opuscula,’ ed. 
Te Water, lii. 3. 4, ^ #. ^ m 

LYt'ESTA, S'avigny’s n^eior a genus of tjrustaceanB, 
which M. Desmarestviuliw^ ^ 

di.wofLeWi. 

LY'CIA (Kmia), a’^rovittete was bounded 

on tho north by Phrygia, on by PjmiUhyba, on the 

Avest by CariiS and ou'^lie%miflx% llje bMilorrane^^Sca. 
Tlie inieridr o#1^s counlr^'iis cnfffc% i&Jaiown nB the 
recent visit of Mr, FolloW8X]^|08>, ^ wiv^Uxl a 
able distance ^into tjj^e interior dndfrimde '^a^ interosfflrg 
diseoverioa, which 'will com to the 

world by the tmbU^atiurjf' <f his jO#naL Wk.are informed 
by him that tlio coMi^bry# ot’t'<dioousiy tlpi^ted inwall 
tlio nmpsv and that tbero are no iqmnitaia.s or?Fny iin^i t- 
niice in the interior, The^joast is snrrcwhded by lofty uiomi- 
Iwiiis, whicli rise in many places to a great height. Mount 
Sidyrua, culled ut present TukhatUi, to the norjU of Phasel^ 
on the holders of Pami»hyliii, n«es to the hoijjjil pf 78eo fee^ 
[Anatoli\, i., According lo ^ft^u* (xiv., c.lii., 

voL iii., p. 213, Tmeknitz) tlierc is a groa^famher of good 
harhojirs, notwithstanding the rocky iijfiK of the coast. 
The length of the c(ias(, frou iJ kd missus on thoweit to Pha- 
Rohs oil the Aist, is said by pULbo to be 1720 .stadi% The 
norlherii parlj©!' Lycia is occupied by tho nipunlains which 
support the. high tuble-iand of Phrygia on tlie south, and 
whudi cippeaf to havo been known to the ariticnts under the 
iiamo of Atfsaicytus, Mount Massicytus is erroneou.sly 
placed in niost maps in tho centre of llic country, where 
there are no mountains, according to Mr. Fellows. The 
Xauthus, which is also represented as an inconsiderable 
stream, is mjcality a river of considerable length, llowing 
from tho moimtains in tho north of L}cia; and the whole 
of the iiitorior^inslead of being t»o<:npuMl by mountains, as 
was commonly thought, is, on the con(rar\, a Icrtilo plain, 
auiTouudecl by mountains on o\ery side, and dniiucd 
through its wdiule extent by Uui river Xaullius, 

According to Horodotus%ie Lycmiis were originally 
called Mtlyans, and aflei winds Solymi ; but again changed 
tlieir name to, that of Tenniho, after Sarpedon settled in the 
country, liaviti^ bc«u compelled to leave Crete in conse- 
fjuence of dissonaious with liis brother Minos. They were, 
uiicording to Iho^^saimi ovontually called Lyciaiis 

from Lycus, the ^ fflSiSidn, who came to Cycia after 
he had been expelled" frern Atbons by Ins brotJior ASgeus. 
(Ilerodot., i. .173. Compare Siraho, \ol, iii,, p, 217, 218.) In 
iIjc riomcilfic poems Uie country .is always callwl Lycia,aud 
the Solywi are inonllbuedasa warlike people against whom 
liidleropbon is sent to fight by the king of Lycia (//„ vL 
J8 i). In later times the "southern part of Phrygia, on the 
north of L\cia, was always called Milyas; but the peo|ile 
arc never called Stilyrni, tliough the name still remained in 
Mon ill Solyvua on the north-eastern coast. That Lycia 
was early coloniaied by the Cl reek nation is evident, not 
only from the account of Herodotus, but also from ijritany 
<»lher Lycian traditions, as w^ell us from the worship of' 
Ap(dlo, Which ips spread over the whole country- Xantlms 
W'Hs u ("retail settlement (Steph. Bya; >, and 60 stadia below 
the town was a inxive sacred to i*atorti«7^ near an antient 
loniple of tin? Lyciau Apollo (Stralw, vol, iii,, p, 2! 5; Died., 
V, 5(ii. Hut me chief temple was at Patava, tbc winter 
habiiatiouof tho god, where he jimve oracloa through the 
mouth of tt priestess. (MuUer^s J)orian6\ i., p. 240, Engl. 
Irausl.) ; 

The Lycinns appear to have obtained eoftwdcrable power 
>ju early times. Thev were almost the pet$le west of 
Ibe Hulys who were not snb<lued by Cit$eiiai(Herodot., i, 
28) ; and they made m obstinate raaistance to Harpagus^ 
.Ihc gonond of Gyrus, bist%ero eventually 
, l odot., i. 17C,) TJioy supplied Xerxes with fifty' dll ps in his 
expedition against Greece. (Horodot,, viU92,) After the 
downfall of the Persian cfiipire they oontiuued su^ect to 


the Seleucidfls^ till tho conquost of Antioeboa by Ifae Ho-' 
roans, when their conn try, well os Garia, was grouted by 
the conquerors to the Rhodians (Polyb., p. 848, V(^Udon) ; 
but their freedoni was afterwards again secured to them by 
tho Homans (Polyb., p. 925), who allowed tbonj to proservu 
their own laws and their political oonsUtution, which is 
greatly praised by SUwbp. Aecording to this account (vol. iii., 
p, 214) tue goverament was a kind of federation consisting of 
23. cities, ^hich sent deputies to an assorobiy, in which a 
governor W4|||j far,,t^ whole of Lycia, as well as 

ju^es and inferior maglUtrates. AU matters relating to 
tnw^ovornraent of the country were discussed in this as- 
sembly. Tlio six principal cities, Xunthus. Patara, Pinuiu, 
Olympus, Myra, and TI0.S, had three votes each ; other cities 
two votes each f and Um remainder only one each. In eon- 
s^ence of dissensions between tho dififerent cities, this 
cdlllitution was abolished by the emperor Claudius (Suet,, 
Cladd,^ c. 25; eompato Ve^pa6*f, c. 8); and tho country 
united to the province of Pamphylia. (Dion. Cass., lx., p. 
777, a Steph) 

Lycia contained many cities of considerable importance. 
Pliny {NaL HtsL, v. 28) mentions 36, but says that there 
were formerly as many as 70. Telroissus, on the borders ojP 
CaHa, a seaport with a good harbour, must have been a 
place of some importance in the time of Croosiis (Hcrodot., 1. 
78), but afterwords declined in power; it i.s mentioned by 
Strabo as a small place. South of Telmissus, on tho coast, 
were tho towns of^Pynda, Crogus, and Patara ; the last of 
^i^ch is described by Stmbo as a large city with many 
tuples in it. and k said by Livy (xxxvii. 15) to have been 
tl# capito^f Lyci#* According to Pliny, tho antieni luiine 
of tlm tqwH^watf Sataros {Hiet, NaU v. 28) ; but tlio name 
w^as afterwards Changed by Ptolemy Philadelphus into Ar- 
sinoo. (Strabo, vol, ii„ p. 215, 216.) To the north of Patara, 
on the river Xanthus, were Ihe to wits of Xanthps (whud*. 
was burnt by its inhabitants, when they could no longer 
resist Brutus) audTlos; and to the east, along the coast, 
those of Myra (mentioned in the AcU, xxvii. 5. asu a soa- 
porb but placed in most maps in the iiitcrior), Liruyra, and 
Olympus. The position of Pinara is doubtful : it is put 
down in the maps on the river Xanthus, above the town of 
tho same name ; but the numerous inscri]>tions which Mr. 
Fellows found at this spot, called at present Daover, prove 
that Uiis was the position of Tlos. Between Mjni and 
Olympus (he sacred promontory, stretcLuug out a con- 
siderably^ iim lute the sea, off whicli wore tho Chclido' 
niaii islaiuls. On the borders of Pamphylia was llie ini- 
portaul town of Phaselis, founded by the llorians. ( Ilemdot 
li. 178.) Jt had lliree harbours (Strabo, vol. iii., p. 217), 
I and was one of the most fiourisbing comxnerciul litios on 
the souiheri) coast of Asia Minor, It wm one of ihc piiii- 
cipal resorts of the Cillcian pirates in the later times of the 
Roman republic, and was destroyed for this reuboii by 
Paulus Servilius. (Cic., Fw., vi. 10.) It was aftorwuids 
rebuilt, and is mentioned by Lucan (viii, 251); but it ue\or 
recovered its former importance. 

LY'ClUM. Many antient. authors, and among others 
IXoscorides, describe under the above name a substauco 
as used in medicine, which is stated to be of two kinds ; 
one obluined from Lycia and Cappadocia, and the other 
from India. The former is said to be the produce of a thorny 
shrub called Pyxucantlia. The latter' k slated to be more 
valuable and eifidaeious as a medicine, and to be produced 
alsd by a thorny shrub which is called Lonchilis, 

Most inodefu autliora have slated these plants and tlu.^ 
substance they moduce to be totally unknown ; othciw con- 
sider species of Hhamnus, ov the common box, to be alluded 
to. Prospfti* Alpinus thought .Berberis Creiica to be one 
of the plants ; Garcias ab Orto thought Catechu to 
be the substance, mud Acacia Catechu tho plant yielding 
it. it is possible that some species of Rhamnus, as ft. 
mfeetorius,of which both the root, wood, and berries possess 
medicinal pi^rtioi. and which are in the present day 
uickL tor dyeii^ ybli^, may have ibrmed one of the kinds 
of Ly^oni/aa it^is obnunon in the countries whbro the first 
ki|id^ ^ to have been prodms^, and some species of 
Hhatofitm the older botanists called Lyoiuni. 
Tlmugh^ there is UncerUiinty about the Lycium of Asia 
Minor, that of India seemed to have been quite unknown until 
the publication of a paper ‘On tho Lycium of Dioscoridos/ 
by Dr. Royle, in (he Linneon Society’s Transactions for 1 833, 
where it is stated that there is no prpof that Catechu was 
the \vKu>v it^6v (Lydmn indicum) of the antieiita; in fact is 
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the cvitlcnoc adfttioe^ on «ul^ect from 
Oriental wHteri mOte^kattthbrsibnniedicino havit^beon 
tranitlated into Arabic, and froiin tibia Itifiguage into FWaiaii, 
and theie, ifiritb additioris, forcing the 'worka now m use in 
India, we may ekpect to fthd ik aoitia tmce of L);- 
ciutd ; and in fact in that ddled toqf^ 

mn w mentioned as Ihi Which yiM^ h^ziX apd in 
Persian it is ZbtJ^on itevfd^itlyi^ritton 

for lookyortf through ati 'erro^ Of t^ trittscri^r in^a dia* 
critical point, ift the Hdthe way that rllifoos (Philip of Ma- 
mlon) has been chatigbd in soittoof tueio wO^k^ ihtolRy/OK^Mt^. 
This is further evident indeed, IVpiiii reftrvlrtg to the Latin 
translations of Sorajpion and Avio^uj^bt Where nodad and 
/ed^guhung are tmnslaied Lyoihm add Ijycium mdicum. 
In the Poraiah work, hdokuic or hooitibstthe same word as 
hodad) is described as being of tWo hiuda : biie horn In^, 
of which the Hindee name is and the other jCmm 

Arabia. The Persian naihe , is ^jmnslat^^^ in 

our best dictionaries ‘box-lhOrn/ that is, Pyxacantha. The 
best kind of reset is said, in i\\e Makh&un-al-Vdwirht to he 
brought from Nuggur-kotc in the neighbourhood of Lahore, 
and that it is an extract made fiom a decoction of the fresh 
^vood of dar-hulrL On inquiring . in the shops of the dreg- 
gist^ in the bazars of India, Dr. R. learned that both tli<J 
woi>d dar-huld and the extract rtmt were imported into the 
plains of India from tlio Himalayas, On travelling in these 
mountains, and on wishing to bo sliowti^ the plant which 
produced tho wood called ^ar-^4/ as well as that from! 
which the rusot w'us procured, species of JJerberryw^cro'iii 
mpfliatcly pointed oat, and it was stated-ibat both the woisd 
and the extract were procured inditfeimitly 
asiaimu asistatat B. Lyevvm^ and B. pinnam. On cub 
ting into tho wood of cacli, and having some converted into 
extract, be found both to correspond in every respect with 
u hat he had bought in the plains under the name of diir-hidd 
and rmot. The extract rmot is procurable in the bazars 
of India, being much employed by tho native practitioners 
of medicine in India, as an external application ruboed over 
the swollon eye-lid either simply or in combination with 
opium and alum and a little water or oil, both in incipient 
and chronic intlarnmation of the eye. Tho wood of Berberr^ 
being employed both in Europe and India as a yellow d}e, 
it has >»cen suggested W Mr. E Solly, in a paper read bo- 
ffa'O the Royal Asiatic Societjy', that tlie root, wood, or ex- 
tract might be imported from India for the use ^>the manu- 
facturers of Europe. This notice may appeiir di^'opoitioned 
to the importance of the subject, but it is interesting as 
showing the knowledge which the Gi^aeks had of the ^>ro- 
ducts of Indifl^ at the same time that it proves tho groat 
extent to which the intiuence of their own works has 
spread. 

J^Y'CODON, a genus of serpents. 

Example, Lycodon Capensu, Smith {tycodon Horaivkiiy 
Schlogel). 

/V.w/;)/iW/.---Shinirig greenish -brown above, head witl 
out variations, and the scales along the fbiddlo of the back 
less distinctly marked With white s^re^ks than those of the 
sides. 
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with purple, tho head Reticulated with wfidie linos, and tho 
scales white at tho tips; greenish-yellow below ; eyes Hvid- 
groen. Length from nose to tail 12 inches ; of the tail ttvo 
nchOs. 

L&daUfjf of the variety above described,— among derayed 
wood, Hear a small stream, immediately beyond Kurrichane, 
:at about 26® south. 

When,* continues Dr. Smith, ‘ by tJie re 
movaj of some of the rotten masses, the reptile w2te 'exposed, 
t mov^ slowly amon|fSdio remaining ones in ua\^\x of a 
place of ^ncoalment ; and when it was interrujited intis 
advance, it simply coiled itself up without manifesting any 
disposition jwppsitip|i offered ; a Similar couj'^^o 

I had previously ob8crved*uih(SrS«)f sa'me sia^es pursue 
when attempts 'Welfe made Jb imcure ib ; and neither dul 
the one here described rior the others ever tbove with any 
USnaiiderablo ifpidityi hoi; appear iSucli in fear, of their 
assailants. All Jtbe speciniet^H which 1 have seen of Tins 
speoipiitwere obtained m damp sUuoUhns, anly;le^ er remoto 
L-Orri ISt'alitios where ttb?^c^uid, tap idly ati®witlu)ut much 
exjiftion conceahlhem?elije» tf*noCo^^stiry ; and iiitlu. lailer 
respect they ,i-e;^pnrt)le*"|nost of the ipnocimuK snukes of 
South AiVioa^ wlikdi aiy not eudhwccl with the powers of 
3ffcQ4.itig,iapiAtmSvGnie&. - 

CY'COB^W^IEljROr.^^ a Wila plant inhabiting wot 
rlifchcA and sides orpo^ds, btionging^to the natural order 
J^biatm, and known popularly umlor the name of gipsy- 
wort, because gipsies are said to stain their skins willi its 
j^icc. 

^ LYCOPKiypON, a gt'uusof fungi, emitting when hurst, 
cither hy violqurn^m* natural dohiw‘eiu*e, aquuntily of dusi- 
like seeds W'honce tho spee.ios are t'onunouly 

•ailed puff halti; The old botanists collected under tins 
name a variety of plants, vo|v diiVorent from each other in 
many lojspects, although agiiling in tho cireutiistance just 
mentioned: recent writers have distingiiislmd ihem as so 
many distincrgcnera. Tho only two winch it is iici*ets.siiry 
to mention here are the common puff balls, \vhi(‘h burst 
irregularly, and the starry puff-balls. whi<*h s})lit in a 
definite stellate manner. They are each inhahnanls of 
meadows, pastures, w-oods, hiwng, &c., uiid some of the 
species are exceedingly common. When th'^ common puff 
ball, Lycoperdon gcmniatum, first appenrs, it form*- a whiti#»h 
ball, looking like a common eatable TOUsku'ooiu, hut by 
degrees it changes colour, becomes brown, and tearing 
irregularly at the apex, discharges a cloud of bhiwnish dust, 
consisting entirely of its spores. The Geaatei's, or starry 
puft-balls, arc much less common ; instead of bursting ine- 
gularly at tho apox when ripF, their outer riiul S(‘i’iirates 
into a definite nurnlier of loi>es, winch S])n'ud open, cui vo 
backw'ards, and at last elevate upon tliLMr contro a bag con- 
taining the spores. No use has ever been made of any of 
the Lycoperdons, except in the case of L. giganteum, a very 
largo indehisccnt ^iccies, otWA circumference, 
and filled with a loathsome which has been 

employed ns a styptic, and for tindm*. 

LY'COPHRIS. [Koramxwikkiu, vol. x., p. 

J.,Y'COPHHON, a native of Chalcis in Kuluna. the son 
of Socles, and adopte<l by the historian Lycu« of Rbegium, 
was a distinguished poet and grammariiin at tlie court of 
Ptolemy PhiUidel[>hus from it.c. Ii80 to b.c. 2r>(), where he 
formed one of tho seven pools known by the name of Pleias, 
He is said hy Ovid to ha\c been killed by an arrow, (fto. 
531.) 

Lycophron wrote a great numhci* of tragedies, the titles 
of many of which are preset ved by Snidas; hut only one 
has come dow'n to us, entitled ‘Cassandra, or Alexandra.* 
Tliis poem however cannot have any claims to called a 
drama ; Cussan^a is the only pcrsbi! jnti\jduced as sjunik- 
ing ; and fImj mf^ratea to Priam the destruction of 'poy, 
and the subsequent adventures ond misfortunes of tin? 
Orociaii chiefs. But in the course of her nairation she 


Dr. Sitnith, wlio i*ecerded/fhjs \n 1831, in the 

• South African Quarterly .fournaV.^m’ea kitid describes, 
in the 4ib number of the Vlildatifetfona 6f tli« Ebolqgy of 
South Africa’ f 1638), new in the puMicatioh,* a 

variety of, a eliining blaokish*gieea eelbnr eibote, tinged 

• rublUkeJ ttwlCT tlif wilbority of tho Lord# Cafinniiii^rw oriler ‘n 

7 honutiml olid a^^rAUii figure, with •xceltent doMrrip- 

tiat>N. of t)u* nnimAU of AfricA, oyUootiwl Mac; an modltioTi lnu> the 
yumor «i tko yoati* .im iwirt fltloaout by * Oupo of Good 
Rope AsgocHiikw lusexpWus Omtal * 


f ives an account of almost all tho leading events in Greek 
islbry, firom the Argonaut ic expedition tollie lime ofAlex- 
ahder the Great. The work is written in iambic >erse, and 
tei no pretonsimw to any poetical merit; the style is very 
obijeute, and the meaning of most passages very douhlful, 
whi(^ led Statius to describo it 'as the ‘ Lalebras Lyco- 
phronis atri.* (Sdv,^ v.^ 3, "167.) But from tlic quautit) of 
mythological and hifiloriculiit formation which it contained, 
and perhaps from its very oftscurity, it formed a fivouruo 
study with tlie Greek grammarians, who wrote man v corn- 
men larios upon it: of which tho most celebrated bv ’I'zeUcs. 

2 K 2 
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. ,11 , f affnirii and was one of the Athenian ambassadors 

who hvod in the I2lh century of the Christian mra, is snU 343) in counteracting the designs of 

oxiant, and alVords no small assistance in making out - Ambvacia and nffiw**Xuoo’ 

.r ,1.!. .Miirnlt Doom. ui., P. 129. od. lleiskp.) Ho filled the office of “.«» 


meaning of this diihcuU poem. 

Th ~ ’ 


that is ac<fOr4ing to the ttnticnt idioiiii tweh©, y 
SiSxvi^) rand, was noted for the 

^7vmPODlA'CK,dB,‘ a natural onto of taseular Acro- 
^'^;!!}i7 co.isUtini of moss^Uke'* plSiis. inhabiting 
gens, ebn _> ® woods'in ifi'aMr parte of the worUl 


fliifiiicd rle i^aisoci laoravottuu w . 

and also erected during hia administration many pnhhc 
SdSS. ^nnompre^ the docks.. the 

<yrtna fhioHv consissuns • — if theatre of Bacchus, and the Panathcnaio course. hj 

hfwyirv heaths/ and woods in TU'awy fmrts of the woiUl » t was placed in the honesty of L.ycuvgus, that 

moors, bog^y h,n^th of .Iwo or three custody largo sums of money ; 

Zi UrfjiSTb'i. ta* , 1 . i ">• mS 

(.ubliowlminttWition ramvodon ^nd^t i^in P ^ 
of the wvostling-schopl. An tu'^cnptiun, prweived to 


I ^.n^usuallv erot'prostrate, havijig thfi»r stems coifjeito 
wiih iC? ifflatbd scalo-like UWwhieh. at JTe 
'•mis of iho bratmliea^ieif ih tlimt axils bivalve c^s con- 
taining anWfiemi^lo powder; soraetimes extreniWy fi , 
u ■ nsed forarliftcial firesTiAs, winch is supposed to bo 
' l eii wife. No distinct trace lifdtiMr Hi>'ds» of so*®** bas 

close allies among existing races. The r fosunbla^t 0 
I'oriis near which systematiste nlwa^ pl*<® llior#, ffliUly 
•o' Ul.”in their being asexual, «unl having spiral vessels n 
bi-'ir stems. Some of Ibeiu.l^poeuaiy Lycopodmm iu- 
b' lm nrif violent purgatives, ami it has been proposed to 
use others as dyes, but in geiu'val lliey -are o| blUc 
iMivttmce to any cxcepi the botanical syslematist. Ihto 




curgus. (See the inscription ^ 
tiunum Grercarum, vol. 1., p. .oO, No. lo/ ) . 

After the battle of Chmionoa (n.c. .J89) ‘®'! 

dueled the ocrusatiou against the Atlieiiian ^ ' 

elos. He was one of tho orators uemanded by AUxaum r 
after the destruction of Thehes. ii.C. 89a. Ho ® ” 
thevoaf U.C. . 123 , and was huriod in the Academia. (J 'm wn., 

, , i. 5!9 A 15.) Ififtecn years after hjs death, upon the a'lcun- 

miino has However u. domw ot^ho democratical party, a decree was passed iv le 

the public in popular works, 111 (-.(.nsojiuftiifc ol an "l»'n“'‘ Athenian people that puhlio honours should bo paid to 
t at Wrtain lar Jc fossils common in the coal measures, a id ^ him was creeled in the &im- 

c^ned Sodendra, arc the relics of an c.xtmcl g.ganUc was seen Ky Pausanias (i. 8 .4 3), and the 

mceV these now pigmy species. Tins opmiou has been ... ,i...„..i ,i„. „,.vi1cL.e ot 

Sriprer iert nave published fifteen oratimis (11^ 

not proved, nor indeed very probable, and the iniei 2)cc' Oruf,, p. 8 13, C. ; Photius, Cod., 2ti8) ; of which only 

toniy of Lopidodendron Harcourti has been sliowii, in. tlie 2^^ oration, which was deli- 

h'olsil Flora,’ to be unfavourable m the vered ii.c. 330, is an accusation of Iteocrates 

the' battle of Chmronea, and settling in unotlier Oreewu 
state. IT)® cloguonce of .d.ycurgus is greatly praised by 
UiwloruB Siculus (xvi. 88), but is justly ctoructcrm d by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus as deficient ill case and clo- 
t;anc& (vul. v., p. 4iD3, 6(1. Reisko). , «, « i ,1 
” Tlic best editions of Lycuvgus are by Taylor, who pub- 
lished it with the ‘ Oration of Demosthenes against Mn'n I;- 
Garni).. 1743; Becker, 1821; Piiizger, 1824, Blume 18.r , 
and Baiter and Saupp, 1834., It is alw ' * ‘‘j 

edition of the ‘Oratoros Gricci,’ by Reiske and Bekkei ami 
has been translated into French by Auger, Pans. '»3. 

( DionysiilS of Halicarnassus ; if/e 2/ . 
.o Plutarch; Prefaca to taylors wUtion 
Nisseii’s dissertation, De Lycu^et Oratoris VHa i.i Rehn 


l.V^PODl TBS. i no aiuniiy UI umiij I'. - -- 

Burac of the various genera composing (he Lycopodiacem is 
verv distinctly pointed out by M. 

'Prodrome’ 41828) ami m the llisloiic de.-,T».„etaux 
Fossiles.’ Snell of these l|* agiee m the lollowms clvai-ae- 

tcr.s are ranked under the title of I vcupodites. 

Branches pmtiale; leave.i iuserlcJ all round the stem, or 
in two opposite- rows, not leaving distincl and cireumsrribeA 
cicatricel* Sovcrifl siiccies are described troin the co.d do- 
noBits and oolitic formations. We give below a dra"m^ 
(if nart of Lveopodftes fiiKsatus (Phillips’s Od. '/ 

»7</re) from the oolffic. shales ol (iiisthorpo, near Scarbo- 
rough. 




Compare Tilth’s !^6/w Aco«oraj/ o/ AUiam, 
vol. i., pp. 264-269 ; vol. ii.. pp. 183-188, Lngb trausl.) 

LYCUS, iliver. [Anatolia.] 

1 YDFOHD, a village in tho west of Devonshire, seven 
miles north of favistock, now almost deserted, and visi cd 
only for tho sake of a -waterfall or oatar^t m the l.jdc, 
iioarahiidgo where , the stream is pent in bolwocn ngU 
rocks. \Vh* 1 the river is full.^is waterlall is “ '’“O’ j 
ing ohjeot, though Risdon (‘Survey of Devon’ says, 
makelli such an hideous noiso, that being only lieaid an I 
not soon, it causolh a , kind of fear to tho passeiigci-s, setm- 
ina to them who look down to it, a deep abyss, and rnay br 
numbered ainoBg Ote wonders of tho kmgdouu 1 his now 
inwanificant village was formerly a frontier town of eon- 
siderablo strength and importance, having UO b«rgc«^*’' 
within the walls, ,fui4 m«ny without, and 
*03116, erected probably by the Saxons, when tjjiey 


Cf. .‘nii^nifipa lo sl.ow the directiwu of the uen-jrcjs. 

LYCO^RIS. SaYipny’s name for a genus of 
chiatft Anndidfi {Nf^rnds, properly so called) of (.'rtuer. fc>Cf3 
Saviirny (AV- Anmd.h and Cuvier ilh'g/ie Ammaf). 

J.ycURGUS. [SMH'rAl . 

LYCURGDS, the Athenian oridorJhc son of Ljeo- 
phnm, and the graiKlspn nf L>c»rg•.l^ vflio U ridiculed by 
Arisioplu.aes (fiirdo, vws one of ihe w.-rmot sup- 

vorters of the dcmocratioal party in tlio contest willi I luhp 
!,f Maeodmi. The time of h's birth is uncei .ani, but he was 

SJm 0 at.!p.' 841. lb), he hav, Uo« andSh hVaii^t d—’ haWiTg toiued 

amhig«nu.s;am, nmy imply .that it was ^odfatimr who 

'VHs put to deuUi by tW 1 lih'ty. fssxm Pintn 

Lvrurgus is Siiid to have received instrucUon from I lato 
Aud' Isocrates, ilo took au active pari m the raanagemeut 


"Sk tirWeftt ByitqVg across tUe Tamar 
burnt by tlk)^ Danea in 1)97. It is recorded in iMmcNday ^ 
a usan 

the ConfosHor, and as not being liable to any impost, except 
at tlio same time, and for the same cuusos, 
ford appears however to have been IL 

Axminsler, Wiioford, and ten other towns, m 29 lieiuy ii- 
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(1174); ami in the fifth year of John (1203), that king, for 
the SitoalT diim of 5 marks CJ/. otilered Into an 

eiigiigejnent witli H. de la PotnerenOt that be \vowUl not 
grant to the burgoss>es of Lydford bolter liliertios than those 
enjoyed by the oifizoiis oif Exeter. (Madox, Exek, 282, 
note (t.) 485J ’AVlien in the possession of his son Richard, 
king of the Romans, it had a market, which had been re- 
newed in 1130 (‘ Magni Rot, Scacc.*) and a fair. <CaL 
Jh}f. Chart,^ 97, 102.) 

The parish of Lvdford is one of the most cilonsiv&in 
Ibo kingdom, iiK^diwjg the high morass called the Chace 
or Eorost of Dartmoor, formerly Derlemore, which occu- 
pies the centre of the county of Devon. 

J^ydfijid, with Dartmoor, was commoitly attlioxed in royal 
grantii to tlio earldom of Cornwoll, and’ it) 6 Edward II,, 
lifter the forlbiluro of Gavcslon, we find Thomas f^e Erce- 
doUno coinniitloe of the earldom (1 Abbr* lloU Origin, in 
Scaec: ISfi, 105, lOfi), and also constable of Lydford Castle, 
and keeper of iho Ibiost of Dari moor. (lb)d» 195 b.) Lyd- 
ford and Dartmo(jr were inalienably incorporated with the 
dukedom of Cornwall upon its creation in 13.39, in ftivour 
of the niaek Punec. 

Lvdford Castle, somelimes called Ihc castle of Dartmoor, 
iCid Hot. Pat,, 249) is an extensive building, though now 
very dilapidated. It is the Stiiniiary Castle, and contains 
the rooms wlierc the warden of the stannaries of Devon, an 
olliee sometimes Kraiited 4o the abbot of Tavi-stock (2 ParL 
Pnfh, \ 0 h.), or the viciv warden, held Ins stannnr)'^ courts 
it luid dungeons for the reception of dclimiuenf. tinners, H} 
the (dial tor of Edward [..the tinners of that county igpro not 
to he impiisvined elsewhere. In the last year of this kings 
reign, the warden of the stannaries claimed the body of a 
tinner Nvlio liiid becu imprisoned upon a charge of killing his 
laiUhcrV son : but vtiion an in^p^elion of the charter it was 
found to contain a reserMilion of cases of life and member. 
The ])rivilege of imprisoning at Lvdford’ beciinu; the subject 
of a comphiint in parliament at the close of the reign of 
Edward 111., i:i77, when it was aswcrled by the (Jummons 
tliiit the warden of the stannaries took prisoners*. arrested 
for ivrreanigos of account out of oilier gaols and kc)>t them 
at T.ydford, where there wus sonirjtunes no gaol delivery fur 
ton usaiv. and wliore these supposed tinners wau’c so favour- 
}Jily tre<dcd, that they thought of anythingbul paying their 
(h Ills, t J part. Polls', 344 ) This comphiint dives not seem 
i.i ai'coid with the popular notion (hat ‘by Lvdford law’ 
nu-u are h}in^;ed Qrst and tried attovwards. 

'I'he ))n;liamenis, or eonvoeations, of 1innei*s for Devon, 
wore held on a high roidc in Dartmoor, called Crockorn Turr, 
where “loud ;i tohlti and s<?ats, tile whole boiijg hewn out of 
i!u- graniie surface, withont any noighbonriug hnihliug or 
pioteciion from the woulher. The itmuiators of tln» slan- 
niiries of Devem (called somotimes the stannaries of Dari- 
m viir, Cal, Pot, Pat,, 23 h.), who composed thwe parliaments, 
wi re iderled by the mayors, or other chief magistrates, of 
tiie (bur ooiimgo towais, Chagford, Aatihurlon, Plunpton, 
and lavistork, thongh in ihii hegmning of the reigu of 
K<lw:ij d 111. tlioro aupear^i to have been a contention between 
tlie latter jdace ana the. three former, to the privilege of 
coinage. iCiiL Inq. J/or/., 10.) The tabk?, round 
whir l) tlu*se legishitors assembled, ami the scuts which they 
ocenpied, luivo coa.scrl to exist. These interesting remains 
were sonii' years since hrokrm to pieeos and removed by the 
workmen of {,ho late judge Sir Francis Duller, who, unfor- 
tunately for those Av Ho reaper^t the relics Hf hy-gone usages, 
had purchased an e?»tate ui this parish, and the, fragments 
<)f those venerable monuments wore employed in the con- 
struction of a modern mansion. 

Like otlmr border districts Lydford presents sumo pecu- 
liiirilios in reaped of tcniirds. It is said <5 Pep*, H4i 
the custom of Lydford Onstle is, that freeholders of inhe- 
ritancx) cannot pass llunr freeholds except by surrciidor 
into the hands of the lord. This particujkr form of res^rric- 
lion upon alienation appeari^ to have been by no means 
unusual. (* Yoac^Book,^ 1*4 Henry iV., fb. 1.) Risdon 
monlipns other jwboliarities annexed 15 the (enures of 
Die fi*echolders in Lydford, called tho'Fenfteld men, 
fomicriv the Fengllold mon. ^ The term may have been 
originally ‘ ftuigficdd,* the Anglo-Saxon (knd (Jerman) verb 
‘ fangen,* to receive (i»retevim * fing*>, buittgr still current 
throughout Devonshire, wdicre howen'er the preKirite is 
bonnneit regular, * lunged.’ 

Though Dartmoor is a bleak unidudtered morass, we 


find that in the lime of Henry III. ‘David lo Seyrediin 
held a yard-land (virgata terras sometimes 20. sometimes 
48 acres) in Seyrudmr and Sap^wsby, by the service of 
the sorjcaniy of HiuUng two arrows whtMt (ho king ramo 
to hunt in the forest of Dartmoor, and so held his an- 
cestors shice the Conquest ’ (Testa de Nevilo, 195), and 
that Richard de Ikoscombe held a yard-land of the (yearly) 
value of half a mark {fis, ftci), in tho hundred of Bxmiu- 
stcr by tlwj serjeanty of iMirryingy the king’s bow when ho 
liunted in Dartmoor 196). It also appear^that the 
service of Odo le Archer tti Droscoiub w'as to present a bow 
ami ihrco arrows when the kingliulited in Dartmoor {ibid. 
197). 

LYDGATE. JOHN, an antimtt English poet, one of 
tho successoraf^or Onauceiv wosA pn>nk of the Benedictine 
abbey of Bury SL.Edihurid in SuflSolk. The dates of only 
a few of the efvents bf his life have been ascertained. He 
wi^ j^diiined a subdoacon in 13^9, a deacon in J393, ami a 
priest' in 1397^ .wHonco.ithas been conjectured that In? was 
horn about 1.375. Waftoii says lie si^ms to have arrived 
at his.^i^ve*ate!5t eminence about the year After 

a short education* at pxbird, hu iravolled into France and 
Italyv and rewned ^,coimplet«? master oft the language and 
literature of both coinilries. He ehielly studied Daute, 
Boccaccio, and Alain Clhiirticr, and became so distinguished 
a pn'ftiimSitt iu'^polite learning, that ho opened a school in 
his iiioimstory for tcachin^tho sous of the nobility vcrsill- 
cation -and compoMliou. AWheugh philology was his subjeit, 
he was not unacfpuunlcd with the philosophy oftho day : he 
was not only a poet and a rhetorician, hut a geometrician, 
an astronoimsr, a iheologist, .and a disputant. VVarlou was 
of opinion that Lydgate * made considerable additions to 
tliosi^ amplifications of (uir language, in which Chaucer, 
Gower, and (Jcclcve led the w*ay and tliat he was the first 
of our a liters whose stylo was clothed with that pm-spicuity 
in which the English phraseology ajipeurs at lliis day to 
an Ekiglish reader. 

To enumerate Lydgate’s pieces would be to write tiio 
('utalogue of a little library ; Ritson, in his ‘.Bibliographia 
FooUea,* has given a list of no fewer than two bundled and 
fifiV-ono. No poet seems to liave possessed greater versa 
tihiy. His most esteemed works arc his'* Story o|^ Thebes,* 
his ‘ Fall of Frinecs.’ aifd his * History, Siegev and Deslnic* 
non of Troy.’ The first is printed by vSpight in his edition 
of Chancer; tho second, tho ‘Fall of Princes,’ or ‘ Boke of 
.Tohan Bochub\lirst printed by Pynson in 1494, and several 
times since), IS a triuislalion from Boccaccio, or ralhcr from 
a French paru]»hrase of his work, * Do Casibus Vlrorura et 
Foiuinarmn Illuslriurn.’ ‘ The History of Trc^y’ was first 
printed by Pynsoa in 15I3,hu%|nore correctly by Marshe in 
I ou.'), and uas once the most popular of his W'orks. 

A peiirsion of 7 1, 13^. 4ff. for life was granted to Lydgato 
by King lleiny VI. in 1440, probably lipon the preseuta- 
ifon to that monarch, when ho visited St. Edmunds Bury, 
of II MS. Life of St. Edmund, tho patron saint of the mo- 
riii'.ler). Tins manuscript is> still preserved in the Har- 
leian ctdleclion in tho British Museum, No. 2278, and is 
one of the most splendidly illuuunated M8tS. in that great 
repository, winch also contains in the old Royal, Cottoni ni, 
Ihirleiuu, and Lansdowne Cviliections, other .splendid ma- 
nuscripts of Lydgate’s various poems. 

A note in Wiiiiley’s part of the Harleiun Catalogue of 
Mauuscripth scerns to iic iiumto tliat ]..ydgalo did not die 
till 1482, which is iiuiu'obable. He w'as certainly alive in 
J '145 ; and the host aulhorities place his death about 1451, 

(Wurton’s Hist. lOtff. Poet.^ <lih edit., vol. ii., p. 51-11)0; 
^XX^orx^ BibliosrapkiaPoetica, p. 06-90; Emilia’s iSpm.v/c//v ; 
Chalmers’s IHo^r. Diet,, vol, xxi., pp. 5, 5,) 

LY'DIA (Ac^ctt), a country of Asia Minor. U is difficult 
to determine its exact boundai‘iej| us tlicy difi’ered at va- 
rimis times; hu||pnder the Roman omprre it was bounded 
on the south by Caria, from which it was separated by 
the river Msoandor; on tlio north by a range of moun- 
tains known under the name e>f Siu*dene> which divided ii 
fVom Mysia ; on tho oast by Phrygia ; and on the W'ost by 
the Aegean, though the tract of country along the coast was 
move commonly known by tho name of Ionia. Lydia was in- 
tersected bvmoiinlain-runges* rUiuiaig from oast to wost; of 
which the principal, ctdled M&sogis by Stnibo, is a branch 
of Taurus, and forms the ftorthorn boundary of the valley of 
the Mroauder, Another chain of mountains, known to tho 
antionts under the )uamol|^'TmoIuSf which ap[>ears to deiucli 
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itself from tlio M/'?s,Hogis near the boJ'ders of Phrygia, runs p. 106, 107, ?ng. Inmrt.) Biit in tlio time of 4StraT>o m 
parallel to the M^^ssogis througjh the centre of l^ytlia and ^old waa found in this rivet (xni* 928); and if Horodotus 
terminates on the wosteni const opppstto the island of Chios, had, been, misinformed, which is improbable since Ife ykitod 
A branch of Tmolus, called Sipylua, stretches more to tl»e, Sardis, the tale might easily have arisen from the appear- 
norili-wost towards Ihp m Cumu and Phociea, The? jimeo. of Mount Tmolus, whidi, accprdmjf to a modern tii'a- 
chain of mountains y^Uen separates Mysja from veller, ‘ iisf addrnetl with bright and shining particles, re- 

appears to be a cdnt^iuatioh of lIio,.norlherh range known ^ sfembling iold-dust/ (Cbishutl fluotpd by Chnndlori Tra- 
in Bnliynia by the name of Olympus,, and in Myaia by tljit itt 4»m .WfAblr, p; 1260.) The Lydmils ke Said by the 
of Ida and Tomnon. Lydia is thus divided intd.iwo pria- Greeh«f ^have been the 0rst people who put a stamp upon 
<'ipal valley^ the southern, between MC'ssogis and TmoVus, gold ahiTsilvi^r; and they blaimed to be the invenlors of 
through wni(5h the Caystrus flows, is of moderate extent ; J the gamesj which w^ pi'cvalent in Greece 3h the time of 
but the northern, between Tmolus .and Sardene, tittered by | Herodotus (i. 94). 

the llerniiisi and its tjyhutarioii the^yllus, Paclolu^mul Tine most extrac»:dJitw work of art in antient Lydiii was 
Ooganus, forms a conaiderahle nlain..^W fertility of Lydia the enormous^pulchral wound of Alyattes, the father of 
anti the salubrity of tli6 dBiiiate aw frequently mentiondtl Croesus, oreem a little hi the north of the rver Ilermus. 
by antient writers; add this acbountls confirmed by tlie Herodotus oiasaec. it next to the great works of the Kgyp’- 
ri;p(»rt8 ol' modern traveller^ (Gh-*iidlcr'« jnaiJels Vm 4^ia tiarts and BaoyiomaiiA;, and describes it as 6 stadia (about 
p. 260 ; eompiuc Arundett*^ Visit to the^Hen three quarters of a mile) and 2 plethm (200 feet) incir- 
(*harch(^snfAfiia.) Chirtinll speakg^of tIujNjmintry between curniforence ; ami 13 pkthni ( 1 300 * Greek fbet) in widtli. 
Tmolus and Mossogls as a ‘ region inpxpressibly (J|jicious.’ Tiie bawnnont was built of gtcat stones, and the wp^ier part 
The Opgin of the Lydian people ia jpucertam. Some of earth. (Herodot;, i. 03.) Chimdler visited the s]K>t in 
writers, and ammig others us h 6, 4), which this mound is supposed to nave been raised; hede- 

havc nuttgined that they ai jj^merirfbned -ih fnod><><)k^f scribes the ground as covered with oariben b«mnvi* or 
nms (x. 22) under iho name ofj, Liid CTD) ♦ in which pas- mounds of various sizes, and mentions^ one in particular, near 
guge they are described us descendants of Sbei;m Homer the middle, larger than the rost, which he supnoses to hn\e 
does not appear to have known the ntunc of Lydia, but been the go)>uichral mound and conjectures 

always call* the people Mmonc^Avcording to most anliciii that the basement of stone is now concealed by the mould, 
writoi’s, the people were originally called Maeoiies, and wliicli has been washed down fi*om the top. f7Vw/-s\ p. 
obtained tlio miiao of Lydians from Lydus, the son of Atys, 263 ;,mnpure Arundeirs &c., p. Iftfi.i In the ncigh- 
who is mcMilioncd by tradition us the first king of couu- bourhifed of this mound is (be lake known to tho aiuients 
trv. (Hevodot., i. 7; Diod. Sic., i\., p. 237, Um)doman; by the muno of Gyga?a. (Homor, //., ii. 864; Horodot., i. 
Pliny, N, 7^, v, 30.) Later writers make a distinction be- 93,) It is described by Chandler ns large aiubalic/umling in 
I vvemi Mieoniana nud Lydians, and represent the foimeras fish; its colour and taste like common pond-water, .with 
dwelling on the ivortii-oa.sl of Tmolus, near (he river Ilyllus, beds of sedge growing in it. (Ti*ftheht p. 2f>2.) 
and the Lydiajjs as iuliabiting the southern part of the 1'he Grecian towns on the coast of Lydia arp dcscrilu«r 
country. According to Herodotus, the Lydi^is were of a under Ionia. TJie mo.st important of those (owns which 
common origin with the Carians and Mysians a. 1 71). properly belonged to Lydia were Sardis, Philad«tlphia, and 
The early history of, Lydia is related by Herodotus, who Thyatira. 
informs us that three dynasties ruled in Lydia: the AfyacUe Sardis Sap^tc, Sdp^fuc), called at present Sort, i.s 

from the earliest times to u.c. 1221 ; the from situated on (he river PactoluH, a tributary of the Hermns. 

».c. 1221 to 716; and X\\a M^rmnadra from n.c. 716 to 566, in the middle of an extensive plain. The citadel was re- 
The proper history of Lydia can only be said (o begin Vitli niarkublo for its strength, being situated on a lof(y hill, 
the last of these dynasties; since the two first am almost which W'as a perpendicular precipice on the back pari,\v}jich 
entirely fabulous. The following is a list of ihe Dlermnadio looked towards Mount Tmolus. It is not mentioned by 
princes: 1. Gyges, who obtained the throne by the murder Homer, but some have conjeclured that ho sneaks of U 
of Candaules, the lust of (he Hevuclidaj monurchs, reigned under the name of Ilyda /f , xx. 385). Sardis was 
from H.c. 71 G to 078. 2. Ardys, from u.c. 078 to 629. 3. 8a- taken by the Cimmerians during their invTxsion of Lydiii, in 
dyatlcs, from b.c. 621) to 617. 4. Alyatlos, from w.c, 617 to the reign of Ardys. (Horodot, i. 15.) It was the capilal of 
5G|). [ALYAi^Jpfcs.] 5, Crw.sjjs, fiom n.c. 660 tu 656, though the Lydian monarchy, and the residence of the IVusinn s:i- 
he wa.s probably associated in (he sovereignty during the life- traps of tlie country. It was burnt by the Athenians, n.c. 
time of his father. [Cr(i:sus.] Tfiese mouarch.s wore cn- 603 (Herodot,, v. 100* 101); at which time the houses were 
gaged in almost uiiinterruptod w'ars witli the Greek cities principally made of reeds or straw, and those built of buck 
on the coast; but ibu empire steadily increased in wealth had thatched roi>^ Under the Romans, Sunlis formed the 
and power. It obtained its greatest prosperity during the seat of a separate provincial government. (‘Sardiana Jiu is- 
rcign of Croesus, who subdued all tin? people of Asia Minor diclio,* Pliny, N> n., v. 30.) It was nearly destroyed by an 
west of the nver Halys {Kisil-ermak), witl\ ibo exception of earthquake in the time of Tiberius (Tac., Ann., ii* 47) ; but 
t lie Ciliciaws and Lycians. (Herodot., i. 28.) But Ibis empire, it was again rebuilt, and is frequently mentioned in the wnr'> 
(ho nio.st powerful at that time in Western Asia, was over- between the Greeks and Turl^, Sort is at present a 
thrown by Cyrus (b.c. 556); and the country becuroc a ‘ miserable village’ (CbandJer’S travels, p. 255); bul there 
Persian province. Herodotus inforurs us that iib nation in are large ruins of tho antiont Sardis in the neighbourhood. 
Asia was more warlike than the Lydians (i. 79) ; till, through Philadelphia (OiXa^^X^ta) called at present Allah Sltf^hr 
the advice of Crmsus. tlioy were deprived of ibeir arms by (that is, OityofQad), 28 miles south-east of Sardl.s (Anion., 
Cyrus, and obliged to learn music and dancing (i. 154). Z/m., p. .336), stands on a part, of Mount Tmolii.s, by (be 
After Alexander’s conquests, Lydia, with the rest of Western river Coganus. This town was built by Attains PlulfiKlclphus 
Asia, formed part of (ho empire of the Seloucidm; mid on king of Pergamus; and is still a place of some importance, 
the conquest of Aniitadius hj the Romans, b.c. 189, it was Chandler speaLs Of it es ‘ a mean but considerable town, of 
given to Eurhenes, king of Pergamus, ns a reward fur the large oxtent, spreading on the slopes of three or four hills.’ 
o^ssistance he bad afibrded them in their war against the 249.) TotUemt of Philadelphia St rulu> places 

Syrian mpnm'ch. (Liv., xxxvii. 66; Appian, 38; thedisfrict of Katakokahmenc, or 500 stadia 
1 vlik 8.) On Hie death of Attains HI., b.c, 133, it in length atid 480 stadia in bi-eadtlr (xiii. 028, CasaubA. 

ciiine, w ith the pther dominions ot‘ the whgs of Pergamus, St^bo was'mdoH>1tMmther it ought to bo reckoned as part 
into the powvt[ the Romans* , of MysiaovMfBonia. He describes the surface of the plain 

Tho ^'Uicnt'Lydians apjjjjiiir to hove enjoyed g;i‘t!at com- as covm'ed with ashetk imd the mountain rocks os of a black 
incrcial pruspei ity and to have |)ofises8od abundance of the colour, as if they M been subject tb the action of fin*, 
inepious mouilvi,\ lu is evident from other ^rcumsunces, (Compare Zandon Q>eog. Journal, vol vih,, p, 142.) 'I’hc 
and particularly from the rich jwhich Crossus vine was iinltivtiited iu this district with gre^it suece.is. 

sunt to the different oracles in Groeep; |flerodot., i. 60.) Thtyaieira (Ownipa), called at^present Akhimar, was 
The Lvdiuns are said to have 01^0^4 ^ bu^i by 8eleueus Nicator; though there nptwurs to have 

of gold which wa> washed down from by b$)OQ,4); sm^U town on the same spot befoi'e bis time, eallcd 

the ri\cr Pttctolus : I'Ut^heye is no, prow ever ifelo^a. iStoph, Byz. ; Pliny, iV. //., v, 29 ) StrsJjO men- 

carried on the (tiwnfion oT uiining. (HeionoL^ if kV. 10,1 ; thfils it as a colony of the Maw^donians (xiii. p. 929). It 
compare Heercii’s lieseurches, &c., * Asiatic NMlOlUb* Vpl* " f In tho articlfr Alyattss the width is etrom*imslv smuh] m ysoo froi. 
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va8 situato on the bortWv» of L)dia and Mysm near the cargoes inwarda, outwardaj and qoastwise, 029, the ag- 
riveTHytlus, on the road* between pergamus and Safdjs. gr^te tonnage of whiOh amonnted to 44,930; wbiluTn 
It was wmoua for the art of dyefng purjplo, xvi. 14 ; 1833 the niimeer Of Vesaols was only 201, and the corre- 

and Kuinoel^s nolo on the Thyalira, Philsdel- spondthg tOttnago H,ief77. Indeed the harbour appears 

phia, and Sardis are Ihwje of ihe* Seyen Chwrebos which are euiefiy valaabl'e as' a {tfitce of refbgo fot small vessels tluvinjj; 
addiessed in the Book of Revselktlons. " ‘ bad weathor, is^the only safh shelter between Lyrae 

lYDlAN MODB. llegisand theSkrtFdintom^^^ the church, rfedi- 

LYDUS, JOANNES l>AlJR®NTIXJSt was born at cate<l ant®|ufc edifice. Tlie living, a 

Philadelplna in Lydia (whence h6 derived hia/^lurname), vicarag^in th<j dioepse of Bristbrapd' patronage of the pm* 
about A.j). 490. At the ago of twenty-one be repaired to bendaries of the pathcdral Sarfimqii is valued at 275/. per 
ConslaiiUnopIe, and was employed for forty years at 1831 the popuHttidn the parliameiitavy 

court of the emperor in various official duties. died borougbfbonipreb^mling the parishes of Lymo and Char- 
about tho latter end of Justinian’s twn. livdits appears moul|^ 'Was 334 5, that of thgl^ow alone being 2407. Until 
to have betni W'ctl acquainted with Ore<3^ iiij|d Komau anti- the passing of the RefonTit. Actt,.^bne Regis ntmd returned 
(jiiilies; and his works, which are said to have heuu written two members to parliiimei^ cbniumouMy from the reign of 
alter he had retired from the Imperial- court, contain much Edward 1. no^ retulrWS bpt one member, {Htfiport 
curious intonnatiou on the mylliology and bisforyof several of f^Commmioners oh thG,:^hrporaH^ of tyme RegU^ 
of the nations of antiquity. ' frpmjthlch this pot.i<i ']» chiefly drawn.) 

Tlirco works of Lydus have come down to us: one * On LywI FIORD'. [.J\jirL^WD.'J 

tho Magistrates of the Homan Hcpuhlic,^ edited byHase, LYW^CrTON^^iSva corporate lowm and parlmmentary 

Paris, 1812 ; a second, * On the Months,* which was origi- borough of Ilamp^l^'e. Tlio town is agreeably situatod on 
nally published by Schow, Leipzig, 1794, and has since the r^t banlj^^^of tho^ Lyminglon, at a short distance 
hi‘on edited by Roether, I*eipzfg, 1827; and a third, ‘ On from TO tneutft, ahB is 7 miles south-west by south from 
Omens and Prodigies,* which has also been published by Southampton, and about 90 miles south-we.st from London. 
IJase, with a faesimilo of the MS. from wjijch tlie edition It is wellinupplied with jvatcr, and the paving and lighting 
has been printed. The bc^ edition of I^dus is by Bekker, are defrayed by a rate of in the pound on houses, and 
B(um, 18.37, which forms a part of the ‘Corpus Scriptorum 4irf. in the pound on landl#;* Lymington is subordinate to 
llistoriro Byzantium.* the ^wrt of Soulliampton, from the necessity of. the importers 

LYK, EDWARD, bom 1704, died 17G7, an Euglisli haVinsj to pay the full duties on the eiitranre or their 
cb‘rg\UKui, distinguished by the attention which “to paid cargoes jnlo tlie port* {Carp. lhiports\ which circunistarico 
to iho Saxon and Gothic liinguageH and literature, was a is regarefed by the inhabitants as a grievance, inasmuch ns 
native (ifTotness, educated in the university of Oxford, and tliey consider the situation of llieir own port ^culiarly la- 
bcnehccd in Northamptonshire. The living which he held vorablc to foreign trade. The foreign trade is unimijortant, 
wa> that (4' Houghton Parva, which ho exchanged for that and the coasting-trade is evidently on the decliii«. for it ap- 
of Yavdlcy Hastings. This appears to have been all the peare that the aggregate tonnage inwards and outwaids, 
ju'cferuiont he enjoyed. . which in 1||2 amounted to 44,934, had gradually decreased 

The pubheatious of Lye are all in that rare department down to ibc year 1832, when the tonnage inwarefe w^as 
of literuluro to which ho especially devoted himself. The 10,757, and outward, s 7242. Die town has of la fee years 
f'rst fill edition of tho munuscript left, by Franbis Junius received oonsidorablo improvements, with n view to invito 
rJuNiTTw], enlitlod*ElYmologicuin Anglicoimm.’Tbismanu- visitors during the bathing season: 30007. had been sub- 
hfu-ip^ luul long lain in tho Bodleian Library, no ouo having scribed in 1835 for the erecliou of bulbs, and a like sum 
ibo courage or the knowledge and leisure sufliciout to un- for the establishment of gas-works. The chief manufacture 
(Icrtake the publication of it, to the great regrot of all of the neighbourhood is salt, which some years ago was 
s('!u>l:irs hotli at home and abroad. This Lyc accomplishcfl, carried on to a considerable extent, but has since de<dinod. 
and tlic work appeared, with some additions and suitable The salt-^vorks are situated on the bank of Iho Solent 
]»rolegonicjiii, in a folio voluigo, ,J,743. Ho also published, Cfiunml, to the south-west of the town. The fairs for 
III iJie desire of Berzelius, bishop of Upsal, an edition of cheese me held May 12 and October 2. and aro usually 
that singular remain of the Gothic language, tho parent well alleudecl. Lymington is a boroiigli prescription, 
of many fli.alects, the translation of the Evangelists, com- Ihero b<nng no charter extantor upon record;. The lown- 
nmiily rjillc-d Ulphilas’s version. During tho whole course council tionsistof four aldermen and twelve common-coun- 
nf Ins .si udies he had kept in view the preparation of a largo cillors (.5 and G AV illiaro IV., c. 7f>), and the iueomo of the 
(hciionnryof the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic languages. This corporation, arising from landed property, tolK quay and 
iiiidortaking lie had just completed, having actually river dues, amounted, in the year ending October, 1832, to 
delnercd the manuscript to the printer, when death took «H/. 19 /p. 5t/., the expenditure during the same period being 
b m away. His labour however was not lost, tho work 79/. I2s.4d. The parish church, dedicated to St, Thomas 
IxMijg published in 1772, in two folio volumes. a Becket, i.si in the diocescof Winchester, and in its interior 

There is si fuller account of this eminent person in Ni- are many bandsomo monuments. The living is a curacy, 
chol.Vs ‘ Literary AneixiotiBS of the Eighteenth Century,’ dependent in soino respects upon the chiindi of BoUlre, niid 
vol. i\,, p. 7.01-753, a work abounding in exact and original the income is included in that of the vicarage of Bnldrc. 
information concerning nearly all the distinguished literary The jiopulation of the town and parish in 1831 was 3361. 
laboiirtM’s of the century to which it relates. Lymington has returned two members to parliament since 

LYME REGIS is a small and in-egnlarly built seaport the reign of Elizabeth. USoundixry Reports; Corporation 
town in the parish of Lyme and county of DoriwJt, 20 miles Reports^ &c,) 
west from Dorchester and 120 west -south-west firom Lon- LVMNE'A. [Limneans.} 

<lon. The streets are badly paved and not at bU lighted, LYMNO'HEA (Zoology), 1 eron’s name fora genus of 
and the principal thoroughfare is so narrow, that the safety Meduseo- This name comes too near to Limnorid, See 
of foot-passengers is said to be endangered. ’^Jio fish- that article. 

maiket, held iii the best part of the town, is os a LYMNO'REA, a genus of fossil zoaphyta. proposed by 

nuiisanco. and the butchers* shambles are oi’cctott in the Lamouroux p. 79), Also the name of a genus 

main stioet. Indecd4be oorpt>i^t>^ltt)n apnioar fgr paany years of recent MedtMh^. (Do Bloinville, AcUnologie^ p. 290.) 
to have altogether disregarded thO, improvement of the LYMPH. LYMPHATICS. The Lyniphatics nve the 
town. The charters of inoorporation granted to the town systep of vessels which, from the part that they take in 
date from the 12th Edward I to the 96th Charles IL, which process of absorption, not unfreciuenily called 
last was acted upon until 1689^whett it was retjalled by a absorijcnts. They consist of minute braiiehed tubes of 
proclamation of James II. The fo^nne of the feorpovation extremely demmte incmbnuie. whose extremities are ar- 
in 1833 was 288/., wUioli was suffiieiefiit to cover i$s expendi- ranged in a more or less dense network in every part of 
lure. This however is independent of tho* CobJ)’ or harbour tho body. From ihis net-wor^^they gradually converge 
dues, which amounted, in the year ending Sept 30, 1833, into a succession of branebes of increasing size, and teruii-' 
to 417/*, the disbursements on acoount of same during natein two main trunks, called tho right and lett great 
that iwriod being 446/. That the trade of the port is lymphatic veins, throug^h which the lymiih is poured with 
rapidly declining appears fiom tlie oireumstanee, that in the chyle from the tbontcio d|||r!t [Lacteals] into tho right 
mi the nuinber of vessels which entered and cleared with and left subclaviwi veins, Thb lympbaucs albo commuincato 
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Willi tho will* at «tme otner parts of tfeett iourso, chiefly near o«t,an4.tlie old obannel^theOwo ; by wbioh bn^ there 
their minuteoxtnimities. and mwe ttereljtby larger branches, i» iiMnmunication with We»t Jiypn as well as with vvJsbeoeh 

They have in U)cirintoric*|tttiii«M«*iieUoateValvo»foFfned aflid the Juhcolnsjure *««»., i'ho town was fenperly.ae- 

of croBcentic folds of the liiiiM #^li(r»he.lSxaolly lUteilww ;fiMMl«l,on tho land aide by waUs, «i which were nine.toheiis 
df the veins [CiabiTLAfflWrr^. and tlirw:^., ^Pp of the ««)?(! ou the, south ^o of iho 

venting the reto«rade ho*iW of tli* wntained fluid. l!ha, town reaaatM, and there are a few fra{{menls of the walls : 
valves of tbo 15151*011*'. hpVover WH*shs*aare clos^y, the foM*,f!i!*Mih was ,*114^ the.waJis. still encircles iho 
^ than lbw,^tha V#a^o tlmt vi«n full ofi||»i«h>-»b«f -tpwn, (J* % nortUiaide -of ^ tbwn is St. Ann’s Korl, u 
snaeos between them Mig most distended, they jiiVe hatt^rtiffeessf p g«i»%,iWe*idO«. to guard tlio passugo of t he 

vessels a hnotWfl or beaded a|>j*arance, by which they rivttr. Tl» town » w^ payed and hghpKbut not well 
milV (Jlstiutmisbod #*'<>*« of tb6«tfian?e >nth sU^^ls arc pa- 

courio of the" larger IvmphatiM tlierji are numarqiuLfiwn' vd^eUo % thorn, or branch 

roundish or botfiefc. called lyi^iplmtio or a^jsStent fim tbetj3. 

gKiiuis. [GisANpO To caflj^Ahose there pass two or mom except in tlii^i^ti^ern^mrU of .TboTuosiUy 

lyinpbalic vossebs, ii^hicU'/^^ll&AlleriijW# them- become oH- market'plaoe, ip part’ of the tow a, comprises 

trerncLy tortuous> and afteptoMwconvolutiins and anas- an area of WOMtwled by some good 

lomosos, tonmnate^n ncafly tM ^t|^.numbor of braPtebes. hou.HO$. Tbptsftkdn octagonal building, 

M'lucJi again pass from tbo glffbd afi(S.^uraue their 'IjNvSe erected AsP^ Wbodi^^ir/havuig an louioperisiyle 

towards ti»c main trunk. ' * . . rising to tlie Hwt aUtry,- aunnouuted by an open gallery. 

Tike is a thin opaline wbitiididtuid of a somewhat The Saturday inarko| M held iii a convemenl area near Si. 

saline taste, which a short timo^her il%i-miio\ed from the Margaret’s Cburobyiml Xlmm a;e also a calUe and a ilsh- 
body ^opatates into a clear huid avul^tilidlitniiMliitc or ^^«^a^h market. The guildhall i| an aritient building of stone aivl 
coagitlum. It is extremely diiiiciilt to obtiiin, in conse- flow, with courUsr^waJS, ^semblj^rot>mSi ^kc. -There is u 
nutmcii of the small size of the lymphatic vessels; but in buioi^gh gaol, bjitt it i$ not sufflcmnt for.the proper classiti- 
Iho rare cases in wbioh a sullicioht quantity bas Deon pro- cation of the There ace an exchange and u cus- 

cured for (analysis, it lias prescgl^d ilie same cunstituonis tomdiouso in one Uaituing, au oxcise-olUee, amt a theatre, a 
as Iho blocjil deprived of its coWtring globules. The co- modern budding, woU arranged and ihted up. The borough 
ngulum cotiisiats of nearly pure ftbriiic, and the fluid por- compri^s the united pavishos of SuMargaret and fcJt.Nichii 
litm is a solution of albumen with alksUne suits. las, aiidihc parish of All Saints in South Lynn. Tin* churcli 

The physiology of the LymplmUcs is oxplainetl in the of St Margaret da across cliHrch of spaciona dimenhioii';, 
article ABstii^^Ti ON. * which was once much larger It contains potions of the 

The nam^if Lymph is rather vaguely applied to many early, decorated, and perpmulienJar Jtylea ol’ Eui'lifcb archi- 
fliflerent. wrbid secretions which ha\e a thin watery lecture. The (diancel or choii;, widch^is eaidy EngU-'vli, h^is 
uppearuuce. Coagulating or coagul able Lymph is the u flue east window, and two, ^ticlagoiial tunets crownmg I lie 
fibnnou4'' matter effused in the adhesive inflummution. buttresses at tbo angles. There are two wei^k'ni towers, 
.[IwFnAMMATioNO ^ <^tie of which ib^iueiiy liad a loftyjapire, and tliore was lor- 

LYUpEUS. [HjEUNCinoponx, vol. V., p. 342.] mcrly a luntmhi or tower at flue iptooeium of the tnui- 

LY’^NCliBUKG. [ViHUiNiA.] sopt. The charnebhou»c»,i4|.the, chuichyard, was some 

LYNiJ, diteitingnished as LYNN REGIS, or KING'S years hack used as a.fpw4m?^iinlioal, hula iiirwschotddu.uM' 
LYNN^a parliaineiitaiy borough, port, and mmket-lowii has been since built. Tbo chapel of St. Nicholas is vei> 
in the hundred of FixjcbVklge Lyim, in the euuuly of Nor- laigo, being 1^4 foot long and 74 wide, inner dimen&mus. it 
folk, is oiTthc right dr cast bank of the river Oasc, a hide misujls of a lofty nave with able aisle.s, but wiiluuit any 
above its outfal, in 52° 45' N. lal. and 0° 25' E. long., about transept or distinct olwir i it |s chielly ol'decoralcd i»r i>er- 
b8 miles in a straight line north by east of St. Paul’s, Lon- pemheukr Plngli^b ardhiiedtura, with large cAbt and west 
don, or J)6 miles from Shorcditcli Church by the road through windows. It has k very rich south porclv* and u fine wowdou 
Cambru%, Ely, and Downliam Market. roof. It had a spire 170 feet diigh. wliicli was blow n dow n 

The .prv4!cut Town is supposed to have exinted before a cotitury ago, /^ll SamuVWnueh U also a cross churcli, 
the CoritiuestvV'Lt bus been supposed that there was in the but of bWiaUcr dimonsiotw than Mhrguret: the lower, 
Roman tuna a^tow'ii on the spot Nvhere tlio village (pf Wc.st which foil down in 1 7<>3 and dcmMislicil part of iho churcli, 
or Old Lynn now stands, on ihoweslu-n side of the river, has not been rebuilt. Beside ibo churches ilu-ro are the 
Ik'flire the time of Henry HI. the Ouse is supposed to have lemains of Borne oflisr cccksiaitioal ediflcci.. Tiu;ie iiii 
had its outfal at or near Wishcach (Wis-buach, or Ouse- hc.\Hgonal tower 20 feolhigh,a iTWii»i.uof thoGie> loi Fraii- 
bciich), tiui .Little Ouse, with th« Nure^ and one or two ciscun), Friars’ mouaetery, whkli serves as a landmai k to 
olhorstream^, having their outlet ul Lynn; but the old chan- vessels ciitcnug the harbour. The chiqiel of our Jiadv on 
ncl of Ihe^n&e having become obslructcd> a new channel the Mount, or Rial Mo^nt Clmpoh is on the ifusl side of iho 
was opened into the bed of the l.iitilo Ouse, a ud the waters of town, and is rcrmirkabk for the vbeauty i>f its architeeture 
the Greater Ou.H' were thus brought by Lynn. The harbour itisawnnill cross chapol of stone, and is erecLcd on the 
of Lynn was considerably enlarged by this alteration, the walls ui’a motij antient bdilclipit ei^Kiie red biic-ks, an ir- 
wtjslem bmik of the river being to a ouiisidemhk extent regular octagon, ^bot^t Ifei^t in diameter, wnb hlJ^lre«^^^e.s 
swept away, with one of tho churchos of Old Lynn, and at the angles, St. James’s CbafKd was ktcly used as a 
la-rhaps the Bite of the original or Roman town, (Richards’s workhouse. Th^re «sre several dmenting nioeiing-houfjcs 
Jli.st.of Lijnn.) Lynn bswl been, previously to this, a place in Lynn. . - ^ 

of considerable trade, and was cRpeoially fa voin wl by King The ipcTqfmktion tyf thC’ boreuglviu J63,l was 13.370, of 
J ohn, w Im granted it a ciiarior of moorporaiiou. It was^uh- which a very -smaB proportion waa;omidoyetl m agncnli m o 
stHjuenlly jmUouised by Honry VIIL, who emancipated the or in manufaotui^ .properly bo egUodi Rope and sailcloth 
corporation worn the Kudal supeiiorily of the bkhops of are flus pnly,maiiufiK!tures,^aml of the latter but liitlo is 
JVoi wieh,, and clumjjed the name of the town from Lynn made, Imde ,i^f il>e pja^c is: however great. It is iho 
K pi ficopi, iiy top’s Lyiiu, ty Lynn Regis, or King’s Lynn, pori of|fiip lai^noAia;nj£f the, midto counties which is 
In the civil wai» of Gharlos 1. the <‘'wn stoj^ out for tho watoi'ed hy-the yaae^ dPh^ JuMdgiur is. bIuiUow, and iho 
king, but capitulated A.D. 1613, after m w throe weeks, clj^Minol by ,whicn it is approached, fwitn Lynn JJeeps is 
io the eavl c^'^aiKihester. the parhununitarv oommandcr raiher inUrscam, parts of thjU cbannul ore not more 

for the tmsimi assomto^^(?i^^itM}.s. . A cunspiracy^as tliaa ome fe!at>4eop.M JoWr'water in, spring lidos;., and in 
foiincd soon uficrwa^'s parUaniontary gi^^rri- fol4ewinp:Tl*S'i^hattuol,^ Scawawls,- M' k ticeoBsary 

son, but it w:>.s detected, and iSe. projector (the well* knowa to f d.-at teat befbra roockiii^j a depth of .six fcci. 

.Sir Kogor L'Estrunge) was kept y^rs m prison; ITk ba^itp on paelh>4Hlde of the' chaivuel are fliei’ dry iii 

Tim town at pro^ent eMfj!itd4 ip feiflh a mile on k)! Bieiieight of ten of twelve tel. * Ljim 

llio enstbank of tho river, kVl abMt;Uil^^ apile^ difepw’e're the doepov parta of tlie channel out to Bearhut 

It is inivorstMl w’ bounded by' or they are Ten or twolve miles Udow' Lynn, following the 
‘ Jloo^,’ over which a.!' iftany bridgi'S.’'^' eotfcte channel. . fOommamki* tlewett’s Smw?/ of 

in the town over iho GurA, which is' rborf!;it|' llie Mmiori JJeepifi) 'The exports arc chiefly ^n and 

Tliamc.s at London Bridge; but ibwro are brhl^s imoui a agnoahural produce, sent w>a»t wise, and u fine white &and, 
mile above the town over the Eau Brink, whiclus a found naar the tovvn, and iiseil in making glaas, A laj^t 
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quantity of shrunps, caught on Iho Bhorca of the Wash, 
arc sent to Ijondun. The imports are corn and coal ; timber 
from America : limber, deals, hemp, and tallow from the 
Haltif ; wine from Krinice, Spain, and Portugal, &.e. For- 
merly many ships wore fitted out for the (rieenland whale- 
fishery. but this branch of industry has been in a great 
degree given up. Ship-building is not carried on to tho 
exient u formerly was. There is a corn-market on Tuesday, 
and a market for general commodities on Saturday. There 
are two yearly fairs. 

The corporation under the Municipal Keform Act con- 
sists of six aldermen and eighteen councillors, one of whom 
is eliosoii mayor: by the same act the borough was divided 
into three wards. Lynn has sent two members to parlia- 
ment ever since ii.lrd Edward 1. The parliamentarv con- 
stituency in 18;1U consisted of 257 freemen and fi08 ten-pouna 
houseladders ; together S65. I'lie parliamentary and muni- 
cipal boundaries coincide, and include an area of 2620 acres. 

Tho Ining of St. Margaret is a perpetual curacy united 
with the perpetual curacy of St. Nicholas; their joint 
yearly value is 138/. All Saints is a vicarage, of the clear 
yearly value of 134/., with a glebe-house, lloth are in the 
archdeaconry of Norfolk and diocese of Norwich. 

Tliere are at I.ijnn unendowed grammar-school, national 
and Laucasleriaii schools, and several private schools; a 
mechanics’ institute, a parochial library in St. Margaret’s 
(’linreli. and a public subscription library. There are four 
hospitals or almshuusoK, and many oilier charitable insti- 
tutions. 

LY NX. The name of LynTcx is applied by zoologists to 

II aubdiviNioii of the great genus or Cuts, well marked 

evtenially, and elevated by Mr. Gray to the rank of ii genus, 
mnb:r t be appellation of Lyncus. 

There does not a i»pcar to be anv considerable difference 
between the organization of the Lynxes and that of the 
otlier Cals; hut it is extremely probable that there is some 
modification about the bono^ of the tongue, and the organ 
of tin* voice generally, to produce the peculiarly powerful 
noise analogous to what is culled * spitting ’ and * swearing * 

III llie domestic cat, 

Liniianis, in lus last edition of the Sysfeina Naturrf^ 
I't'cords but one sju'cics, Fclis Lytt.v, to winch be assigns 
tlu* woods and deserts of Europe and Canada «s localities. 
This was probably the Kui(})>pan Lyiu\x\\\<\ the des<*ript ions 
may haw* been founded on Lynxes from C'aiiada as well as 
Europe. 

Ciinchii, in hi 3 edition, adds three other species, F/*/es 
Conical, and rufm and gives two varieties of Felis 
Lyn.r, witli Europe, America, Northoni Asia, and even 
.Japan, as the habitat ions. 

i'enniiiil notiees seven *i])ccie.s of Lynxes, — i\\^ Mtmntain 
(.'ut-a-iiiounlaiiiof Ray (North America), tho Serraf, 
llie ! the Fay T.yri.r, the Cas'foan Lyn.v, tho 
lo/fhv, and the Libyan Lynx, lie stales that the thud 
inhabits the vast Ibrosts of the north of Eun^pe, Amu, and 
Ainerifii; ‘no! India, tbougli p<ie|o liave Imruossod them 
to the ebariut of Bacchus, in his (Conquest of that eounlry.’ 
Tile fourth, he says, is an inhabitant of the imicr parts of 
the piMvince fiiow the Slate) of New York. To the fitth ho 
assigns the, ‘ roods and w'oods in the marshy parts that border 
on the western sides of the Caspian Sea, part ieularly about 
the Castle Ki<lar, on the river Terek,’ and tho Persian pm- 
vinces of Ghilan and Mazanderan; adding that it is fre- 
(|uont about the mouth of the Kiir, the niitient Cyrus. 
Persia, India, and Barbary are tlie countries wdiich he 
states to be the localites of the sixth; and Libya and 
Bnvbarv are mentioned by linn as the countries of the 
.seventh. It is doubtful w'hat animals Pennant meant to 
designate under some of these names. The Serval is not 
considered to ho a J^ynx, 

Cuvier observes that there arc known in commerce, under 
the name tif Lnypa Cerviers (Lupus cervarius), four or five 
sorts of Lynxi's, which liad long been confounded by natu- 
ralists, and whose specific limits were not perhaps well 
fixed when be wrote. We shall proceed to nolico the 
arrangement of M. Tcmminck, and then return to observe 
what part of it is adopted by the Ihiron. 

M. Tcmminck gives the follow ing as species. — 

Folia cervana ; described as nearly equalling a wolf in 
size, and possibly flie Kattiooi' Linnams and the Swedes; 
but it has been remarked that no skins of it arc contained 
in the cargoes that arrive from the Baltic. In commerce 
the skins of F. ccmiria arc said to be only obtained from 
P. C., No. 878. 


the markets of Moscow,, to wliicli they arrt brought from 
the provinces of Asia. It is coii.sidered as inohuhlo ihufc 
this species may have been confounded, uiidiM thc name of 
tho Canadian Lyri.i\ with 

2. F. Ff)rcali\i which is intermediate in size between ilie 
fox and the wolf. This compreliends the Cimadicin but 
not the Missixsirnd Zyw.r of Cuvier, and is said to in liahit 
the north of bolli the old and the new continents: its fur, 
less valuable than that of F, ccrvmda, is stated to be received 
equally from Sweden and from Hudson’s Bay. 

3. F. J. 7 J 71 X (true Lynx), different from, but m'aily allied 
to, K cervaria, F. Bojxalis, F. and 

4. F*pardina. Size of a badger, but the leg.s longer, 
resembling F. I'ufa in form and size ; tail short, but lunger 
in proportion than that of F. Lynx. F. pardina is llie 
Lnup Cfirrior of Perraidt, and is found only in lln; soiilli of 
Europe, the centre being the locality of the true Lynx.^ 

F. Caracal \ Nidnan Caracal; and <\ti af the Dcsrrl 
of Bruce: Pcrauin Cat {Lynx) of Pennant, 

6. F. aural a. Ralher le^s than the Caracal, (’oiinlry 
uukiiuwn. Skill purchased from a L'lndon <U‘aUM\ 

7. "F. (Giildensledt), figured liy Si lirelxM*. The 

other animals described under tins name are considered to 
be referriblo to 

8. F. Cafij^ata; Ponied T.ynx of Bruce; R Lilnjcus' 
(Olivier); Ldnjan Caracal of 

Of these Baron Cuvier notiies Felis cerraria as the finest 
and largest ; Felis Pnreahs ; Fclis Lynx, which ha^ almost 
entirely ilisappeared from populous countries, hut is still to 
be found in the Pyrenees, Ibo mountains of the kingdom 
of Naples, and even, it is said, in Africa; Fclis jurrdi/nt, 
Oken, from the .south of Europe ; Felis rnja, GiiUlen. : and 
Fell ^ Chaus, n\‘ Lynx of the hfnrshes of C'auca^us, Pci.-ia 
and Egypt. (Cuvier further obser\es that it is bidieMMl at 
present that the Booted f^ynx, FcHs ralif^ata, Temm., m.-y 
be distinguished from Felis Chaus ; but be remarks lliai' 
F. calif^ala is at lea.st very nearly approximated to il, and 
that it has the same habits. 

Felis Caracal (Persia, Turkey, Sic.), whudi he considiMS 
to be the true Ly nx of the antients, closes tbiMcr’.s list ot' 
h]>ccies; but ho alludes in a note to Lyn.r fusvialus, L. Flo- 
rtdanus, ami L. moidanus of Ratinesqne; and to Fcli.'t 
of Temminck, a.s l)(*l(>nj;mg to this tribe. 

Mr. Gray places his genus Lynrus (suldbinily Fc/uta) 
between tlie genera Fc/is, Linn., and Prionodon, lloisf. 

M. Lesson gives the following species: — 1. F. Lynx, the 
* Loup cervier ui llie furriers, (Lnqte of the Norwegians, 
and tVanre/ue of the Swedes, who recognise three veiy 
different ^a^ietles of it.’ He states that tJie wliole of Europe 
IS its liabital, where It hasl)(‘c<»nie very rare, and he says lluil 
they point out (‘ on indiqiu,*’) a pale varioiy, ‘ Fe/is rnja, 
Peiiiuuit?’ and that ‘ le capilaine Brooks on iudique trois,* 
which may he, in his (the captain’s) opinion, regarded as 
species. 2. F. pardina, Oken. Temui. ; Loup cerrier ol‘ the 
French Acaderiiicians ; to this Portugal, Sardinia, Sicdv 
and Turkey are assigned as localities. Next follou.s /JV/v 
Srrnd, which cannot be considered a Lynx. 3. K rcrriu ii(, 
Tenim. 4. Felis Borealis (Chat do Canada. Geoff.), to 
wbieh tho northern countries of America and Asia au* 
given as its distribution. 5. Fidis Caracal, ibe I.ynx of 
the anlieuts (Afrii'a, Persia, and Arabia). M. Lesson 
describes the dill'erences of tlie Caracals of Algiers, of 
Nubia, and of Bengal. 4. F. Chrysothrix and K aural a, 
Teiniii.; counfry unknown. F. Chaus, Ciiilden. (Kgyi>l, 
Nubia, and Caucasus). 6. Booted Lynx (F. cah^ata, 
Bruce, Temm. ; F. lAhyc.us, OUv.). To this a range is 
given from Egypt to the Cape of Good Hope in Afrii a, and 
the south of Asia. M. J>esson also notices :is specifically 
ditfercnl the FfiUn Manul of Pallas and Desiiiaivst, a species 


• «-t lo Fi'litt Pardtna, Col. SyK»*>< mtilvi's tl.i* ►'i.O<*iniMii 

♦ AlthoHKh TcmmUicls, in Kw •' Monot?T.iplni' »!<• M.onm.ilutjip. ' p. llfj. in .i non- 
MAM th« hkin of Ih'w Knruvcfin >V/i« i*' ^<-11 known iiinori^sf iIk* fnin. rs 
Uu* I.yiixuf rorliiKwl, 1 b.-ivo mm In-r** btM‘n to moot w itit n Hpoi inuMi in 
Un-kiu; ttiirl jw amon}»4t mv fiu-n-ls s.-iiTmly any oiio .ipponu-l to ho .iw.uv ol 
tlm exwiuniv ofn SpAiiisli i’-ynx. 1 thonylit il iuikIiI he nci opi.aile to ilie m.-tn 
hi'ra toexhUnt Kpeennciin m a slate of nmtnnly aiut nouafe. In Aruliiin- i.i, 
wheiipc tim ■ipeeiineinj eonn-. it is calltNl />nl« rUivo (clnru nnsainim: tlie imi.il 
of the <*ve), iDiihirali^e of the spoiled elmriiclcr of the sKin Some peas.int'. 
in AinUliisiii nnike shoit j.-ukelH of Urn sKihh, The aninial mhnl'its the Mena 
Morenii. 1 iKMielil hoih skins at Seville for thirlyreaU-M, ahimi 0\'. NeiUa-i 
the HnU4« .Moseain noi the Zou\o»;pe.a Society li.is -'|U‘cinn*iH, 

•Temminek ae.-^erihes the i'uiihnn ns“To»iteH lets p irtie-nlo eorps a 

lieu pre'i 4e la ineme teinte qnn huis le caMeal." Tins is eerlanily mH ils,« 
desi'tiption of uiv uiiimixh the <'oWnir’'< “ tlie aJult heiiiH i‘eil.li-*h-K»v»y, ami ilmi 
of Uie iioii {uinUbj^ht fawn ; netertbele«ii there are many other '[unut** eom- 
iiuni to h'^Ih, that it would be ui«Hjvi.>ablo to ceiisitlni Unnn iiisiim i.* 

VO..X1V.-2- 
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not admitted by Temminck. but which has, according to 
Pallas, the appearance of the L^rtsc. (Mongolian Turlary.) 

Sir William Jardine (‘Naturaliat’s library/ Mararoalia, 
vol, ii,^ 1 834), who adopts the genus Lyucun or LyrnkuB of 
Mr. Gray, us the fifth genus of the jPc/iW, enumerates the 
following sjiccica ; Lymhm Caratcal; X. auraia; L, CMi- 
doganier, inhabits Chili rremm., M us. Leyd.;(; L.caltgata» 
Rruce ; X. nigripes^ Burcbell, inhabits South Afifica ; X. 
C/tauB (Gulden., Riipp.): L^Canadermu; X. ryfa^ Bay 
Lynx, inhabits banks of Colombia river. United States, not 
Canada (Temm ): hj\uciaia. Banded Lynx (Richardson), 
inhabits N. America, woody countries in the neighbourhood 
of the Pacific (Lewis and Clark); and X. Lynx^ 

Sir William Jardino remarks that there is yet considerable 
confusiiui among the Lynxes of America, and that, except 
the C;inada Lynx, the species are. perhaps not well deter- 
nnnod. Ho observes that Mr. Vigors and Dr. Horsfield 
dt^nibe one under the title of F. viaeii{pita from Mexico. 

Sir William fuithcr states lhal another Asiatic Lynx 
may be perhaps added in the Felis ({/finis of Mr. Gray, 
figured in his ' lUustr. of Indian Zoology.* 

It may be necessary also to call the reader’s attention to 
two s])ccie8 of Felis, one in tho volurne of iho ‘Naturalist’s 
Library,’ F. Servalina, figured ns F. ornata, which Sir W. 
Jurdinc at first considered ns identical with Mr. Gray’s 
species with the last-mentioned name, but which Mr, C»ray 
considered to be distinct. The figures of both F. (trnaia, 
Giay (‘ Illustr. Ind. Zool.’). and R sermlina, Jardine, have 
small tufts on the tips of their ears, and are otherwise in- 
clined to bo lynx-likc; as if Ihoy formed the passage 
between some of the smaller Spotted Cats and tho Lynxes. 

Mr. Swainson (* Natural Hist, and Classification of Quad- 1 
rupods,* 1833) having comparerl the two tjpical forms of the 
Ferre and FapUneSy observes that it remains to Iw ascer- 
tained which group among the Ferre may be likened to the 
()wh\ nnd he fixes upon the Lynxes^ because Lynxes and 
Owh are both nocturnal animals, both have short tails and 
comparatively large heads ; and because tho Owls ‘ are j 
liarticulnriy remarkable for certain appondagc.s or tufts 
whicli rise above their cans,* whilst in tlie Lynxes the ‘ears 
are long, and from the tip of each arises a tuft of lengthened 
iuiirs, perfectly analogous to the tufts of lengthened feathers 
on tJie horned Owls^ tlie moat typical birua of the family 
of Slrigtdre' His only notice of Lynx in the * Classifica- 
tion* at the end of the volume is ‘ Lynx Antiq., ears tufted 
with hairs, tail short anti it appears as the fifth aiul last 
.subgenus of Fdh^ Linn., the other four being, — 1. ‘ Leo 
Antiquorum, Lions, head and neck furnished with a mane 
of long hair, tail tufted. 2. Fefis, X. Cals, no main, tail 
long, not tufted. 3. Cynailurus, Wag., lfu?ding Leopards^ 
claws soJwi-retraclUe; and, 4. Prionodon, llorsf., afiinilics 
uncertain.’ 

The Xyn.m maybe divid(*tl into two groups: the first 
c'onsisting of those species whose bodie.s are comparatively 
slender, and whose tails and tufted ear.s ure comparatively 
long; the second of tliosc whose bodies are thicker and 
.stout, and whodC ears and tail ure comparatively short. 
The Caracal is an example of the firsi subdivision; and the 
European and the CmacUi Lynxes of the si'cond. Sir Wm. 
durdiiie considers the tufts of hair at the tips of the ears as 
somewhat inconstant, and only present in spring, or at the 
commencement of the breeding season, hke those adorning 
the ears of many squirrels. 

It is evident that much doubt still hangs about many of 
the species, and we shall endeavour to lay before the reader 
some of those forms which are most free from tincertamty. 

Lynxks of the Oli> CoNTmsNT- 

As examples of the Lynxes of the Old World wo select 
Ihc following species • — 

The CaraocfL M- Ti ewminck ilescnbes this species (Felis 
Caracal), which is the Siyah O&gshov Black-ear of Cbarle- 
Ton and others, as haying a pa}® re44wh-brown fur with a 
vinous tinge, the red becoming pater as breaches the lower 
parts. Two spots of pure white abpte ibe eyes, the upper- 
most on the inner side of the oye, the lowc^ pt itla external 
angle. Termination and edges of the upper mn, breast, 

* In tho artU;l« T.IO.V, mX xlv., p. In tbo cnuiveiniti^ df ^ of 

Puma ad*)ptcd Sir WtlUtttn .tatmuc, th« wojd ' Pajerann^Uiie isto^* 
latud bet^i^ftn * r.’ aad ^ amt * P. The 

correct IJist, as g»ea by Sir WtiJlam, i«. ’ P. concoldf. P, bteT^''!ii^aywirUlldl. 

1*. Kyi A, P. Pa,) 0 roi, P.? ctialybeuiik* Ficurns of Keli* felilt 

l^fyeroH nre Kivun ii\ *Ttv» Xootogy of ilie Voy;i;;u of tlJKl.S. |)eaaki/o4lted 
by Mr. Darrin au<l publiAked hIlIi She upprin-al of the LuttU i^ntaijieioainri 
of ibe Tieaauiy, uow w cuiirr ^ uf pubUcotion. 


l^lly, ant} inside of the tegs putip white; pgrtg whence the 
whishts^ springt black; baeh of fhe ears the base, deep 
blat)k, more grey towards the tips, which are tufted with 
Ipng black hoirs. length, ^ feet }b inches, of which the 
tail measures 10: average height about 14 inches. 

Mr. BemeU iTowar Menagerie) describes the Caracal as 
larger than tfio Fox^ and the whole of the upper surface of 
the body as of a deep and uni&rm brown» the hairs being 
for tho most part slightly tipped With grey ; the under and 
inner parts nearly white ; and the chin, lower lip, and two 
spots, one on the inner side nf and above the eye, and the 
other beneath its outer angle, completely white ; neck and 
throat of a lighter and brigltter brown than the rest of the 
fur; the ears long and upright, tapering gradually to a 
fine tip, surmounted by a pencil of long black hairs, and 
black externally and whitish within ; whiskers short, taking 
their origin from a series of black lines which occupy itie 
sides of the mussle ; at some distance behind ftiem, in front 
of tho nook on each side, a short and thick tuft of lighter 
coloured hairs ; tail eight or. nine inches long, of the same 
uniform colour with the body from base to tip. 

The description of Mr. Bennett is very good, and so is, 
that of M. Temminck. Slight variations uf colour as to 
the hue depend most probably on sex, age, and locality. 
There are three or four specimens now living in tho Garden 
of the Zoological Society of l.<ondon (Regent’s Park). The 
finest of these, now in very fine condition, was brought over 
wdlh the Giratfes. 

Geographical Distribution. — Persia, India, Borbary (Pen- 
nant) ; Persia, Turkey, &c. (Cuvier) ; the whole of Africa 
from Egypt and Barbary to llie oxtrortuly of Caffraria, and 
the southern half of Asia, at least as far eastward as the 
Ganges (Bennett). N.B., tho specimen from which Mr. 
Bennett took his description is noticed hy him as a native 
of Bengal, and he observes that there is no difieronce of any 
importance between it and the African variety Cpvier, to 
whom M. Diivaucel scut drawings of the animal from Cul- 
ciittu, was ronvincecl that this is tho case. He refers to the 
Caracal <i longue yueye of Buftbn’s Supplement, iti., pL 43, 
and observes there is no difierenco between that and tho 
others, and that the first Caracal of Buffun had a mutilated 
tail. Africa, Arabia, Persia (Fischer) ; Africa, Persia, 
Arabia (Lesson) ; Southern India and Africa (Jardine). 

HabitSs Lhod, Tliis species is said to follow the lion 
I and other large beasts of prey, most probably for the pur- 
pose of feeding upon what they leave. But in addition to 
this it feeds on small quadrupeds and birds, the latter of 
which it is said to pursue actively on lrce.s. It has obtained 
the name of lion’s provider, most probably from its dogging 
the footsteps of the lion and having been found preying 
noon Ibc; carcasses which the former has left. According to 
M. Temminck, the Caracals hunt in packs like tho wild 
dogs, and so run down thehr prey. X*ennant, quoting 
Thcvfmot, notices their feeding on the remains of the prey 
j which the lion loaves, and seems to confirm the account 
given hy M. Temminck, for ha states that tliey are often 
brought up tame, and used in the chape of lesser qua- 
dru])eds and tho larger sorts of birds, such as cranes, 
pelicans, peacocks, &c. : when they seize their prey, they 
hold it fast with their mouth and tie motionless on it. Pen- 
nant, quoting Hyde, also states that the Arabian writers, 
who call it Anc^k el Ard, say that it hunts like the pantluir, 
lumps up at cranes as they ily, and covers its steps when 
hunting. In captivity the Cfaracal is generally very ill- 
natured and irritable, and does not seem to hold out much 
promise for domestication ; but we are aware that it is not 
safe to rume to conclusions of this sort upon tho evidence 
of an unheppy irritable animal shut up in a cage, when 
nature intended it foir unlimited roatniiigs. Since tbc 
above was written, we have seen a young Garacal in the 
Garden of the Zoological Bociet^ at the Regent’s Park that 
might be rendered very time with a little attention : it is 
already fiaqnUiar, anxious fp be noticed, pleased with being 
cariiss^, and playful as a kitten. Dr. Charletcm however 
gives evidence of the fierceness and strength of this species, 
fbr be relates that he saw one ilill on a hound, which it 
killed and tore to piece.s in a moment, though the dog dO'* 
fended itself to the utmost. ” 

This animal derives its name of Cardcal from the Turkish 
words fmra, black, and kuiacK ear; and the Persian name 
StjyoA Gush or Siu'^gusch (^lUi black, and griMcd, ear) is 
derived from the samo charaec^stic markings. 

Authon seem to concur in holding that this is the 
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Lym, tst the anti^nte, and thodgh we lefth stnmgiy to this that the Caracal is tinquestionably identical with the 
opinion, the reader should bear in mind that the fatter evi- * Lynx’ of the aniients, though the name has boon usurped 
flentlf used the term to denote various animals, as Oesner in modern times for an animal of northern origin, utterly 
well remarked. The ‘lyncea Bacchi varim ’ of Virgil unknown to the Greeks, and known to the Romans by a 
{Gaorg,^ iii. 264) and the skin ^maculoa® lyneis,** dllud^ totally didTerent appellation, 
to by the same author {Mndd.% L 323), can hardly be held ^ 

to apply to the Cnroca/, though Ovid^s line QicU xv. 413 ^ 


* Victa moewiforo lynca* dedit India Bacctio ' 

may. Tim truth seems to be that the antients themselves 
had no very precise ideas of the animal which was accorded 
to Bacchus as one of his attributes. The terms Lynx 
Panther, and Tiger seem to be all employed to designate 
this animal or these animals ; and if WO refer to gems or 
coins or other autient monuments, the LptccHt to play 
somewhat unpardonably perhaps on Virgil’s expression, 
will be found to bo sudiclently varia*. The animals repre- 
sontod ou the antient sculntures have generally the round 
ear of the Lion, Tiger, and Panther or Leopard ; and their 
general rontuirr is that of the Lion, Lioness, or Panther, 
and Leopard. See, for instance. No. 30, No. 37, in Room 1 ; 
Fragments of Torratujttas in Room x,; No. 8 CBacclius and 
Ampolus), Room iv. ; No. 40 (Libera, or Female Bacchus). 
Room vi. ; No. 12, Room iii.; and No. 7, Room ii., o1 
iheTownley Gallery in the British Museum; and the pub- 
lication by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, * British Museum : Townley Gallery,’ vol. i. and ii 
The Lion’s skin, witli which, as well as that of the Panther 
and Roe, ho was represented, appears on the colossal 
statue of Bacchus in the Elgin collection in the British 
Museum.*!* In the edition of the G&tmiOf at Sculptunp 
Aniiqu^^ by Oronovius, we find in the ‘Carrodi Baccho.‘ 
alluded to in the article Leopards, a child in a chariot 
driving two round-eared spotted great cats: and, in the next 
gem figured, *Tigre di Bacho,* also a cornelian, we have u 
round-eared spotle.ss female great cat with a lull at the end 
of the tail, which no Panther, Leopard, or Lniix possesses. 

In the coin of 8cptimius Scvoru.s, noticed in Captain 
iSjnyth's ‘Catalogue,’ between the fig«re»J; is a Lynx or 
Panther, illustrating the verse of Propertius:— 

* l.yiicLlMts a<l ('os.um voom Amdiio tnfd.* 

Nor docs there occur to us any antient statue, gem, or 
com W'horcoii the ‘Lynx’ of Bacchus is represented will 
])oiiitod ears tufted at the sum m it, the chaructcrihlic mark 
of that subdivision of the cats denominated Ltjnxes by 
nnulcrn zoologists ; though we by no means lecl sulliciciit 
reliance upon our limited experience to co isidor this neg 
live evideiKUi as conclusive. Tlie nnimiil in the Pule.striae 
Mosaic, with Iho word ‘ Lynx’ b<dow it, is represented with 
ii tail of consideiable length, and cannot be mistaken fi)r 
one oLthe nniraab now called Lynxes; indeed, if we do 
not err, the Abb^ Barth^iemi obsorves that this aniinu 
bears u strong resemblance to a hoTso. 

That the Avyl of A ristotle, ASHan, and Oppian w'aa not 
one of the doubtful animals above alluded to, bul: one ofllie 
Lynxes of modern zoologists, there can bo, in our opinion, 
no doubt. 

yEliaii (xiv. 6) gives such a description of his Lynxes, 
with the tips of their ears tufted, their leaping on their 
prey, and their tenacity in holding it, as cannot be mistaken ; 
and he quotes two lines of Euripides, to show Uiot the ani- 
mal which he is describing is the Lynx of that poet. Oppian 
iii., v. 84) also gives such on account of his 
Lynxes as can be rcferrible to no other animals than those 
on which we are treating. He speaks of two kinds, notices 
their preying on hares, and leaping upon stags and 
oryxes. 

Pennant conceived that the Ruropean Lynx was tho 
A17S of ASlian and Oppian, and the Cham of Plinv ; with 
regard to the former, wo think, without due consideration. 
Tlio Caracal comes much more within Oppian’s description 
than the Europeim Lynx. Oppian expressly notices the 
ruddy and tho yellow colours of his two kinds, out mentions 
no spots. The localities of the CarocuA combined with the 
jnhor evidence, make it much more probable that it should 
be the animal designated as a AM by Aristotle and Ailian, 
and one, at least, of the two kinds mentioned by Oppian, if 
Im dillerences were not as they well might be, those of 
cUraate, sex, or age. Mr, Bennett (‘Tower Menagoi-ie’) thinks 

' I St toMulosw tegmiii* lyUcitt.* 

Six*; XiMn»-.EIgi» .ikI 

Hercules and Bacchus,’ 



llie CarncrtU 

The Booted Lynx* Fefiat cah’gata, Bruce, Temm. ; 7^. 
Libycus, Olivier; /*’. TJuuib., Geoff, (pari); Lynx 

des Mafuis (part), Cuv. (Fischer). 

Description. — Small, total length about three foot, of 
which the slender tail ineahuros ralhcr more tluii one- 
third. or thirteen inches and a half; ears large, red within, 
tipped with a pencil of brown short hiiirs ; solo and poste- 
rior part of the Toot (leg, in common parlance) ditep black; 
upper parts of the body bluish grey, in some specimens 
fulvous, clouded With giey and .sprinkled A'itli black hairs; 
lower parts, iinduding the under parts of tho neck and 
breast, redchsh; thighs marked with indisiincl bunds of 
rather bright brown ; two rutbor bright ruddy bumL on (ho 
dicoks; tail al its base colour of iho back, blucK at (be lip, 
and with tbreo or tour incomplcle rings nbovii it, wbuh 
rings aro sojmratod by inlorvals of a 11101*0 or less puio 
white. 

The Female has, generally, the tints moru yoUow. 

The have wolbdefinod dark bauds upon Ibeir 

ides. 

Geographical Distribution .— from Egypt and Bur 
bary to the Cape of Good Hope ; tbo south of India. 



TUo Booted Lyrix^ _ 
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Habits, The Booted Lynx proys upan birds 
and small quadrupeds ; of the former the Guinea-fowl is 
much sought after by the African varieties. Like others 
of the subdivision, it will make a good meal on carrion, and 
feast on tne remains of larger quadrutieds which have fallen 
before tluj great beasts of prey. 

The Chaus, Felis Cham, Ciuldensf. ; Ly^ix des Marais 
(part), Ouv. ; Mota Rahn Manjur, or Larger fVitd Cat, of 
the Mahrattas (Col. Sykes). 

Dr. Riippers figure and description have dissipated the 
coufusiim that formerly reigned wiUi regard to this and the 
preceding species. Ho states that the Cfiaus is well covered 
with hair all over, and of (his covering that which forms 
the ground-work is woolly, very soft, atid plentifully deve- 
loped; the hairs are not thickly set. The colour of the 
woo]l> hair is of a dirty palish ochre yellow, darker on the 
bar k and lighter un the under parts ; the hairs or bristles 
are of the same colour at bottom, have a dark-brown ring 
in the middle, and at the lip are of a greyish yellow, whitish, 
or saffron-colour; so that the appearance produced is a 
mixcfl colouring of greyish yellow and dirty white. Many 
of the hairs have a black point, and on the sides, where 
many lie together, they form pale black perpendicular or 
oblique spiral lines, and here and there single black points. 
The hairs of the back are of a light ochre-ycilow, with points 
almost of a saffron colour, and form from the shoulders to 
the tail a vellow stripe, w'hich is darkest on the cress. The 
nose is black ; above the eye is a large w'bite .spot, and 
below it a smaller one of the same colour A black streak 
runs from the inner corner of the eye to the nose. The 
edges of the lips are bordered with black, and a fine white 
ring encircles them. The eyebrows, cheeks, and bristles of 
the whiskers are wdiite, and among the latter are a few 
hairs of a shining black. The inner surface of the ear, 
towards its outside, is bordered by tufts of hair which are 
w'hite and yellow; the back of the car is grey brown, and 
the tips arc brown with terminating black tufts, half an 
inch in length ; the checks, lower jaw, throat, neck, and 
chest arc ochreous yellow, and the belly inclines to whitish 
yellow with darker spots. Externally the anterior and pos- 
terior extremities am of the general colour down to the 
ankles (which are dirty ochreous yellow and black behind), 
and barred with four or more black transverse bands. The 
inside of the limbs is yellowish, and there is a large round 
black spot on the foredegs. The tail is about one iburth as 
long as the body, of a greyirh colour, blunt and black at the 
point, towards which arc tw^o black rings between two 
greyish white ones; but ueitber of tlic^ is very distinct. 
Uliippel.) 



The ChaKi CRr»pi»p^). 

Geographical T)istribtdion,^V^oti\i of Africa ; how far 
up the Nile is not ascertained. In the morasses ami bushy 
lowlands that border the Caspian Sen, an<l m the banks of 
its tributary nvers. Said to bo more mnrterous in Persia. 
Noticed in Deccan by Gol. Sykes. The fdmale that served 
for Dr. Riippers description and figure was killed at the 
Latite of Meuzalti the4>clla of Egypt. ^ 

Habits, Food, species haunts marshes and 

boggy regions, and goes hunting during,^ the night after 
birds, small rodents, and fishes ; it seldom climbs trees, 
end is not easily taxneJ. (Riippel 


The Chaus of Pliny {Nat, Hist,, viiL 19), which the Gauls 
called Raphius, with the figure of a wolf and the 8pot& of a 

S ard, first shown at Pompey’s games, can hardly, we think, 
ave been this animal. 

European Lynxes. 

77*e Euroiiean Lynx, Felis Lynx, Linn. ; Le Lmx, 
Buff.— Fur long, of a dull reddish 'grey above, with oblong 
spots of reddish grey upon the sides, the spots on the limbs 
rounder and smaller ; whitish below, mottled with black. 
Length about three feet. 

This si>ecies varies much. In winter the fur is much 
longer than it is in the summer, and has a hoary apiicar- 
ance in the former season, owii^ to the long hair being 
then tipped with greyish wliite. The tail, whicli is black at 
the end, is 81101 * 1 , nut more' than six or seven inches long. 

Geographical Distributnm.-^^omo authors coniine the 
locality of this species to Europe; others are of ojuiiiou 
that it increases in numbers as it approaches^ho bor<lL‘r.s of 
Asia, which it also inhabits, and uburidaiitly. France is 
considered its most northern ranf^e. It does not seem to 
bo quite clear that Felis cei'varia of Tcmmim k is not a 
variety of this species. But F, cervvnjria inhabits (he norlli 
of Asia, and skins are sent from Moscow. This is supposed 
to be tl^ Kattlo of the Swedes by some, while others con- 
sider F, Lynx to be the Goujie of the Norwegians and the 
Wargeltie of tlic Swedes. If these differences should pro\o 
to be well founded, it may be that there are two European 
species, or at lea^t varieties, one inhabiting southern Europe 
not higher than France and ilic warm parts of Asia, and 
the other inhabiting the north of Europe and Asia. 

HaHts, Food, — ^Thc European Lynx feeds upon small 
quadrupeds and birds, in search of which it often climbs 
trees. 

This species is supposed by many to be Hie Lupus 
eervarius of Pliny {Nat, Hist,, viii. 22) and ibe Chaus 
(viii. 19) above alluded to. Both are sitokeii of as 
shown in tlie arena by Pompey, and as coming from Gaul. 
Dr. Fischer, who is of this opinion, supposes it also to bo 
the Lynx mentioned by Pliny in his chapter ‘Do Uagulis’ 
(viii. 4d). 



Euixyiwna Lynx. 


The European and northern Asiatic Lynxes and the 
Canadian Lynx produce the great supply of furs known by 
ihe furriers under the name of lynx. The colder tlm cl i mu to 
the fuller and the more valuable is the fur. 

American Lynxes. 

We select as our example the 

Canada Lynx, Felis Canadensis (Geoff.). Dr. Richard- 
son ('Fauna Boreali Americana') states that the early 
Frent^li writers on Canada, who ascribed to this s|>ecies the 
habit of dropping from trees on the backs of doer, and de- 
stroying them by tearing their throats and drinking their 
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blood, gave it the name of Loup Cervter. The French 
Canadians, be adds, now term it inui^brently Le Ckat^ or Le 
Pdeshoo, He remarks that the mistake of Charlevoix in 
applying lo it the appellation of Carcajou, which is proper 
to the wolverene, hsw produced some confusion of syno* 
nymes amongst subsequent wnters. Other writers however 
consider that Charlevoix intended to designate the Puma 
by iho name of Carcajou, though he used the term impro- 

{ )er1y. If the Ibllowing be the passaffC alluded to, it can 
lardly be applied to the Canadian Lynx— ‘ The elk has 
other enemies besides the Indians, and who carry on full as 
cruel a war against him. The most terrible of all these is 
the Carcajou, or Quincajoii, a kind of cat with a tail so long 
that he twists it several times round its body, and with a 
sUin of a brownish red. As soon as this hunter comes up 
with the elk he leaps upon him, and fastens upon his neck, 
about which he twists his long tail, and then cuts his jugu- 
lar,’ &c. &c. {Letter vii.) Now though there may be a 
little exaggeration about the length of the tail, and the use 
which the animal makes of it, the description is generally 
applicable to the Puma, and cot to the Lynx, which has a 
mere stump of a tail, whilst the Puma has a remarkably 
long one. [Gulo ; Lions, vol. xiv., p. 36.] 

Deficriptton . — As there is some question about this 
species- for Pennant notices it as identical with the Eu- 
ropean Lynx, and M. Teiiuntnck describes the s|)ecies as 
the same in both hemispheres, under the name of Felis 
liori'ulis, whilst M. Geoffroy has named it as a distihet 
species — we shall give the descnptwn of Dr. Richardson, 
who adopts M. Gootfroy’s name, at length. 

‘ The /imd is round, the nose obtuse, and the face has 
Tuiirh of the form of that of tlie domestic cat, but the facial 
line is more convex between the eyes. The car* ore erect, 
tnangular, and tipped by an upright slender tuft of coarse 
black hairs; they are placed about their own breadth apart, 
and oil their posterior stufacc they have a dark mark he- 
neulh the lip, which is continued near both margins down- 
wards towards their bases. On the boJi/ and extremities 
the fur is hoary, most of the hairs being tippeil with white; 
on the crown of the head and fur a broad space down the 
middle of the back there is a considerable mixture of 
blackish brown, and on the sides and logs of pale wood- 
hrown. In some specimens these colours produce an indis- 
tinct mottling, but in general there are no defined mark- 
ings. A rufous lingo is also occasionally present about the 
nape of the neck, and on the posterior parts of the thigh. 
The tail is coloured like the back, except the tip, which is 
black. The fur is close and fine on the buck, longer and 
])iilcr on the belly. When blown aside it shows on the mid- 
dle of the back a dark hver-browu colour from the roots to 
near the tip, but on the sides it is for the greatest part of its 
length of a pale yeUowish*bvown, being merely a little 
dui ker near the roots. The legs are thick, the toes very 
lliick and furry, and are armed with very sharp awl- 
shaped white claws, shorter than tho fur. There are four 
toes on each fool, those on the liind foot being rather the 
largest, but both feet have much spread. Length three feet 
one inch,’ Stc. 

Dr. Richardson gives the following synonymes, &c. : — 
Loup cornier (Anarisqua)Sagard.Theodat.; toujhcervier^ 
or Ay/M?, Dobbs; Cat-Lynx, Penn., *Arot, ZckiI.;* Cat, or 
Pishu, Hutchins; Lynx, or Cci/, Hearne, Mackenzie ; 
Pelis Canadnnsia, Geoff., * Ann. du Mns.,* Sabine, Frank- 
lin's ‘Joum.*; 'Zoological Museum,* No, 72; Peeshao, 
CVec Indians and Canadian Voyagers. 

Ufiographical Range. — The only species of the genus 
existing north of the Great Lakes, and eastward of the 
Rocky Mountains. Rare on the sea-coast; does not fre- 
quent the Barren Grounds, but is not uncqmmon in the 
woody districts of the interior. Found on tlie Mackenzie 
Uivor as far north as C6“. (Richardson.) 

Habits, Food, &c. — ^Tiraid, incapable of attacking any 
of the larger quadrupeds, but well armed for the capture 
of the American hare, its principal prey. * Its large paws, 
slender loins, and long hut thick hind legs, with large but- 
tocks, scarcely relieved by a short thick tail, give it ait 
awkward clumsy appearance. It makes a poor fight when 
it is surprised by a hunter in a tree ; for though it spits 
like a cat and seta its hair up, it is easily destroyed by 
a blow on the back with a slender slick, and it never 
attacks a man. Its gait is by bounds, straight forwasd, 
with tho back a little arched, and lightiug on ail tho feet at 


once. It swims well, and will cross the aim of a lake two 
miles wide ;• but it is not swift on land. It breeffg once a 
year, and has two young at a time.’ (Richardson.) 

Utility to ilfaw.-^The skin of tho Canada Lynx forms a 
considerable article in the fur trade ; the annual importation 
by the Hudson*8 Bay Company is stated at from seven to 
nine thousand. Dr. Richardson says that the natives cat 
its llosh, which is white and tender, but rather llavourless, 
much resombling that of the American hare. 



Tltc Canada Lynx. 

Those who would wish to reatl of the fabulous qualities 
gravely attributed to tine quick-sighted lynxes, and the use 
of sonic of their parts in the anlicut ‘ Pharraaconaua,’ may 
consult Pliny, Nat. HisU, viii. 38 ; xxviii. 8 ; and Ovid, Mot,, 
XV. 413. See also the article Belkmnitx. 

LYNX, a constellation of Hevelius, situated directly 
in front of Ursa Major, the head of tho animal beitig half 
way between a Urs® Majoris and Capella. Its principal 
stars are as follows : — 
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LYON, or LION, a city in France, formerly the capita 
of the district of Lyoimis, now of the depurtinent of Rhone, 
situated at the contlucno«.! of the Rhone and the Saone, in 
45® 4f/ N. lat, and 4® 50' E. long, ; 240 miles in a direct line 
south-east of Paris ; 28f> miles by the road through Sens, 
Auxerre, Autun, and Chdlons sur Sa5no ; 288 through 
Fontainebleau, Nevors, Moulins, and Roanne; and 303 by 
Troyes, Dijon, and Chdlons sur SaOue, 

Tlie common opinion is that Lyon was foundod by L. 
Munatius Plancus, commander of the lt?gioiis in Gaul at 
the time of Julius C»sar*s death, who settled here the 
people of Vienna (Vienne), who had been driven fi-om their 
own home by a revolt of the Allobroges, about 42 u.c. It 
seems improbable however that u situation so advantageous 
should have been onlirely nogloctcd by the Gauls; and tho 
Celtic name given to the place, Lugudunum or Lugduniuu 
(a name common to two other towns, Liigdunum Batavo- 
rum, now Leyden, and Lugdunum Coiivenaruin, now St. 

• 111 refcivncf* U» lli« nllegftlion thul Ckurlcivoix n-fors lo tliw animal wlicii 
usMSfl iho iL'vm Carcajou, we may remark that i« ibe continuJUimi of hiti 
accoanllic lU-scHbo* the KIk a* fleeing loUw woUt ihe moment he w 
for • the CarcAiou. who cannot ea4W<Ltha watoi. quiu hw hoM immodmtelv , 
bnt if tho water bapyea to bo at tqo^oat a distance, h« will destrov the elk 
bofl/re be reacliei IV 
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Bertrand Coniminge»)» prevents our ascribing its origin 
wholly to Plancus. 

Ctesar does not mention Lugduiinm, which has fhrnished 
one of the reasons for denying to the town any higher anti- 
quity than the time of Plancus; but the reason seems 
^together insufficient. 

Almost thirty years after the settlement of the Viennese, 
Plancus established at Lugdunum a Roman colony, ot 
rather a municipiutn ; such at least is the opinion of Father 
Menestrier, the Jesuit, in his erudite history of Lyon • 
others make the scti lenient of the Viennese and of the 
Roman colony to have been simultaneous. 

Augustus was in Gaul about the time when Plancus is 
supposed to have established his colotty, and appears to 
have made Lugduhum his place of residence for some time, 
an indication of the rising importance of the place. Strabo, 
writing a few years after, describes it as the most populous 
city of Gaul, except Narbonne (iv. 1 02, Casaub.), It was the 
great mart of the Romans, who had, even at that early time, 
a mint for coining gold and silver money, and it gave name 
to one of the four great divisions of Gaul. An altar was 
erected here by sixty of the nations of Gaul, hy common 
consent, in honour of Augustus. 



Cgin of Lyon. 

BrUifili Mnscum. Actual size. Stiver. 

Both Tiberius and Caligula appear to have favotired the 
town. The latter visited it, and instituted games professedly 
ill honour of Augustus, about a.d. 40. The emperor Clau- 
dius, himself a native of Lyon, raised it from the rank of a 
municipium to that of a colony, in the strictest sense of the 
term, and regulated its local government. But its greatness 
received soon after a terrible blow ; it was utterly destroyed 
in a single night by fire, originaling, it has been conjeotuied, 
from lightning, about a.d.‘ 69, according to some, but ac- 
cording to olhor calculations, about A.n. 04 or 06, The 
rebuilding of the city was promoted by a grant <Vom the 
emperor Nero, to wliom the ciiixens manilbsfed their affec- 
tion and fidelity in liis downfal. Upon VitelUus assuming 
the imperial purple, they embraced Ins cause ; and he staved 
home time at Lugdunum on liis way from the Rhenish 
provinces to Rome. Doraitian, afterwards emperor, came 
to this city on the overthrow of Vitcllius, to cslablis-li the 
authoiity of his father Wspasian in Gaul. 

In the contest of Clodius Albiuus with Seplimius iScverus 
Lngdinium became tlie scone of contot. In an engage- 
ment near this town Albinus was totally defeated and slain 
(a.T), 197). Lugdunum, wliich had afforded a retreat to the 
vanquished, was pillaged by the victor, who put most of the 
inhabitants to the sword, and burned the town, wliich He- 
rixlian describes us being Ihen' large and wealthy. In the 
reign of Probus, Proculus was clecU*(l emperor by the 
people of Lugdunum, who had been ilMreated by Aurclian, 
and were fearful of the severity of Probus. The latter how- 
ever defeated Proculus and caused him to bo put to death 
(A.1). 280). * 

The usurper Magnentius, having been defeated by Con- 
st an lius, sole survivor of the sons of Constantine, took refuge 
in Lugdunum, but was seized by the townsmen, who thus 
luidc their peace with Ccinslanlius (a.d. 353). Magnentius 
slew liimself to avoid being delivered up. While Julian held 
iMo government of Caul under Constantius, the environs 
of Lugdunum were ravaged, and the town nearly captured 
by the Allemanni. The emperor Gratian, pursued by the 
usurper Maximus, was overtaken and slain at Lugdiiimm 
(\.n. 383). In the beginning of the fifth century, in the 
reigii.s of IJ., iferius and his successors, the Burgundians 
seem to have possessed themselves of this town and of the 
south eastern part of Gaul, under the sanction of the em- 
perors, who omployiid tbein to appose other harlmriafliis of a 
fiercer character. [BiTRouNniA,Ns.] On the iivertbrow of 
the Burgundian kingdom, Lugdunum cam& into the power 
of the Fmnks, 

Lugdunum, during the Roman period, occupies a consider- 
able place in eedeftiaj^tieal bs well us in civil The 

Gospel had been ojudy introduced into this part of .Gaul, 
end here a severe persocution raged in the reign of Mwcus 


Aurelius Atitoninus (a.d. J72 or 177). The ohurohes at 
Vienna (Vienne) and Lugdunum sent a relation of their 
sufferings to those of Asia and Phrygia. This account 
ascribed by some to Irenaus, ‘ is written with simplicity and 
beauty, and is one of the most affecting passages in the 
autient history of Christianity.* (Hist, qf the Church, in 
Librdrp qf Usejul Knowledge*) Wothinus, bishop of Lyon, 
and perhaps the person who introduced the Gospel into 
these regions, was one of the martyrs in this persecution. 
His successor was Irenmus, one of the most eminent of the 
early Fathers. 

In the division of the Frankish kingdom under the Me- 
rovingian princes, l>on, as we may now call it, was included 
in the kingdom of Bourgogne or Burgundy (a.d. 5f»l-G13) ; 
but the city was depopulated by a fearful pestilence, and 
the troubles of the period and the rise of Chffions, which 
became a royal resiaence, were unfavourable to it. In the 
division of the Frankish empire among the grandchildren 
of Charlemagne (a.d. 843), Lyon, with the district of Lyon- 
ais, fell to the lot of the emperor Lothaire, and in the 
subsequent division of his states ( ld. 856) it foil to Charles, 
king of Provence, who made it his usual residence. On his 
death (a.d. 86.3) it was seized hy Charles le Chauvo, king oi 
France. On the re-eslablishmenl of the kingdom of Bour - 
gogne by Boson (a.d. 879) Lyon was included in his domi- 
nions. In the troubled period of Jhe later Carlovingian 
kings of FVance, Lyon was subject alternately to tlmt king- 
dotn and to the kingdom of Bourgogne Tmnsjurane. It was 
in these troubled times that the counts or governors of Lyon 
succt'cded in establishing an hereditary sway, not over the 
city of Lyon so much as over the districts of J..yonaiB, 
Forez, and Bcaujolais. ♦ 

From about a.d. 95.'), Lyon was under the kings of Bour- 
gogne Tran sjurane, and, upon the union of that kingdom 
with the Germanic empire, a.d. 1032, it hecaine‘part of the 
domains of the emperors. Under the kings of Bourgogne 
the counts of Lyonais exercised the functions of government. 
The city was not however considcixjd as a part of their here- 
ditary fief; and in the reign of Rudolph III., surnamed Le 
Faineant, Bruebard his brother, archbishop of Lyon, obtained 
the lordship of the city, which appears to have renuiined 
annexed to the set?. The emperor Frederick Barharossa 
(A.D. 1157) oonflnned the lemporiil jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishops, extended it over all that part of their dioce.so which 
wa.s in the kingdom of Bourgogne {i.e* on the cast of the 
Rhone and Safinc), ond made them jirinces of the empire. 
The archbishops received the title of (ixarcli: they w'ore 
allow’ed free and independent juri.sdictiori, except sti far us 
they wore subject to the supremo authority of the empovor 
and the general laws of the empire. This grant excited the 
jealousy of the then count of Forez, and stirred up a war be- 
tween him and the archbishop. Soon after llii.s time Pierre 
Waldus, or Waldensis, one of the reformers of the cliurcli 
in the dark ages, lived and preached at Lyon. 

At Lyon was held, a.d. 1245, the thirteenth general conn 
cil, in which the pope Innocent IV. pronounced sentence of 
excfimni unication and deposition against the empemr Fre- 
derick li., on the ground of sacrilege and heresy, A new 
crusade for the recovery of the Holy Land waft agreed unon, 
and it wa.s determined to render aid to the emperor Baii- 
douin, or Baldwin II. of Constantinople. 

The citizens of Lyon appear at this time to have formed 
a poweiful body. There was considerable trade curried on, 
and many Italian and Swiss families settled here. Tliey 
were by no means satisfied with the government of their 
ecclesiastical rulers. Learning that Philippe II., Auguste, 
had established or extended the power of the miinicipalify 
of Paris, they deterrnioed (in the early part of the thirteenth 
century) to elect a municipal body, which accordingly they 
did. The differouecs between them and the archbishop and 
chapter led ot last to open hostilities; and the king of 
Franco (St. Louis) being one of the arbitrators appealed to 
in order to heal these disorders, his successors managed to 
bring the city under the doininiou of the French crow'n. 
Philippe IV., Lo Bel, received the citizens of Lyor under 
his especial safe^iard and protection. The archbishops 
fttrugglOd stoutly fbr their rights ; but in the reign of Phi- 
lippe V«, Le Long, tbo regal authority Was firmly established- 

In the. year 1274 another general council was held at 
Lybn : at which the Greek church was professedly united 
to the' Latin church, and several other important affairs 
brought under notice. 
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Tlie fremotenessi of Lyon from tho contra of fee German Union* for the protection of their interests liaj been 
empire, »ad the other more pwsiQg occupations of tht formed by the arlisans, who took the name* of Mutucl- 
emperors, prevented them from intcrfcring in the contesi lisfos ; and a reduction of wages by the masters occasioned 
between the citisBons of Lyon and tlieir ecclesiastical go- a general turn-out. Puliiieal feelings mingled wiib the 
vernor% and the withdrawal of the city from the imperial irritation caused hv these circumstances, acts of disonler 
‘iovqrnment and its annexation to Franco took place with called for the interference of the civil and military auiho-. 
scarcely any oppositioit ftom the emperors. The political rilies, and several arrests wore made. The determination 
authority and a portion of the judicial authority were in to bring the parties arrested to trial led to an insurrection, 
the hands of the kings of France, and were exercised for The rioters fortified themselves with harriaides, took pos- 
them by officers appointed wnth the title of gardiateurs ; by session of tlie suburbs, and the place was contested for two 
the baillis of Mdcon, who were seneschals of J^yon ; and days, with a loss of nearly UOO men to the military and 
subsequently by the governors of the [irovince of Lyonais, more than that number to the insurgents, who, finding it 
A portion of the judicial administration remained in the hopeless to continue the contest* laid down their arms, 
hands of the archbishops, and another portion in the hands Lyon is situated at the confluence of the Sa6ne with the 
of the municipality (or consulate, as it W'as termed), wdiich Rh6ric. The g^^ncral direction of the Rhdne previous to 
constituted, down tothe last century, a tribunal distinguished the junction is from east to west, but in the city and vi- 
by its upright and enlightened decisions. Lyon continued cinity its course is from north-north-east to soutli-south- 
to increase in population, wealth, and commerce. Its in* wesf. The general direction of the Safine is from north to 
stitutions were free ; the citizens elected their own magis- south, but il makes a bend, convex to ilio cast, round the 
trates, controlled tho receipts and expenditure of the muni- base of the hill Fuutvierc just before its junction with tho 
cipality, and were exempt from the jurisdiction of any courts RhOne. The two rivers enclose between lliem a long tonguo 
except those estublisbea in the city. of land extending to the south or south-south- west, on which 

In tho year 13G2 Jacques of Bourbon, count of Maine, part of the city is built. The junction of the streams for- 
arnl his son Pierre, with several other nobles, were defeated merly took place just south of the then existing ramparts 
and mortally wounded near Lyon by tlio ‘ free companies * of the town, and below the junction was an island called 
who wore at that time ravaging Franco. In llio contest Mognat. or Mogiiiat, and several shoals ; but about sixty 
carried on with these marauders, the aqueducts which had rears since (a.i>. 1770) a new and straight channel was cut 
(‘onveyed water to the Roman Liigduiiuin, and the Roman tor the Rhone, currying the point of junction above a mile 
l)ridg(3 of Francheville. wei*e ruined. farther down the stream, converting a considerable part of 

In the religious dissensions of tlie sixteenth century, the former bed of the river into dry land, and uniting tho 
Lyon suffered much at tho hands of the Huguenots ; but re- sland of Mognat and tho shoals with the main- The pro- 
covered its prosperily in the seventeenth and eighteenth eon- ^ongation of the bed of tho Saone betw^een the former 
tunes. The execution of Cinq Mars and Do Thou, bo- and present points of junction was formed on the wcsleni 
hoadod by order of Richelieu, a.d. 1042, took place in this side of what had previously been the bed of the united 
city, streams. By this great alteration a large extent of 

In tho year 1 793, during the govormnent of the conven- ground was gained, over which new streets and build- 
lion, the people of Lyon rose against the tyranny of the ngs are continually cxteiidiug. Another coashlorable 
revolutionary club winch had been established in the city ; mrt of the city is on the hill FourviGre and at the 
and seizing the H6tel do Ville (or towui-hall), c>onderanod >ase of it, along the right bank of the Saone ; it is sur- 
("hallier, president of the club, whom they had captured, and ounded on the wCkSI by the antient tu%vn-wall. There are 
put liim to death. The population of Lyon in 17B8 has be remains of fortifications on the north side of that ])art 
l)t!cn estimated at 180,000 ; other accounts make it to have )f the city which is between thb two rivers. These fortiflca- 
bcen only 121,000 in 1 791. If. is likely that the troubles of ions run along tlio hill of La Croix Rousse, which rises on 
the Revolution had diminishetl tho pros]»erity, and with it his side, and whicli occupies the whole of the interval 
the pojjulation of the city, but tho great difforence 111 the two between the Rbuiie to the Saone. On the south-west of 
htateinents makes it likely that one comprehended a larger the city, adjacent to the part on the right of the SaOne, are 
portion t)f tlie environs than the other. Against this great the throe faubourgs, or suburbs, of St.lrenr'e, St. Ju.sl, and 
city, the Convention sent an army of 60,000 men wdth a St. George.s, or la Quarantaine. On Uie north-west, cx- 
hmidred pieces of cannon. Tho townsmen determined on tending along’thc right bank of the Saone, is the lauhourg 
ifsislanco: 1 0,000 men engaged in the defence under tho of Vaize, which forms a distinct commune, or municipality. 
<‘<)unt of Pr^cy, women and children caught the spirit of On tho north is the new commune, or municipal distiict of 
resistance, and the wealthy merchants and landowners do- La Cj-oix Rousse, on the hill of that name, comprehending 
voted their fortunes to the providing of necessaries, Tho the suburbs of Le Serin on the left bank of the Saone and 
town w'as bombarded, and, though several successful sallies St. Clair on the right ^nk of the Rhone. On the left bank 
wove made, was ohligcil, after a siege of sixty-six days, to of the Rhone is the faubourg of La GiiillotiGre, winch forms 
yield to famine and force. The chiefdefundersquitted the place with the quarter Les Bottcaux another distinct CDinniiine, 
and retired towards Savoy, but were overtaken, and cut to or municipal dLslrict. South of the city is the new quurier, 
pieces or dispersed by tho hostile cavalry : about tlfty, with on the land gained by altering the bofl of the Kiioiie, called, 
the count do Pr6cy, succeeded in reaching Savoy. The from the architect who planned it, tho Presipi’ile (or Peinn 
victorious army took possession of the now defenceless city, sula) Perrachc. . 

and a fearful train of cruellies followed for five months. The Rlifme has a medium breadth m about 650 feet. Its 
under tho direction of CJouthon, Collot d*Hcrhois, and Maig- current is very rapid, and it is liable to sudden and great 
not. The guilloiine was rendered permanent ; and its ope- inundations ; to prevent the disastrous clFects of wbicli, an 
ration being too slow, the wietclied prisoners were «nowed embankment has been formed to protect the stiburb of La 
down by grape-shot. Nearly six thousand victims perished, Guillotu'rc. There are three bridges over it: the Pont 
including those who fell in the defence ; the principal build- Morand,a wooden -bridge; the Pont01iarlo.s X., wdiich has the 
ings were demolished ; and the Convention, as if in mockery, foundation of the piers of stone and the other parts of wood ; 
gave a new name to the city, that of Commune Afiranchie. aud the Pont La Guillotidre, a stone bridge, leading to the 
This dreadful blow, togethor with tho long war which suburb of the same name. On tho riglu bank of the river 
followed the French revolution, caused the commerce and is a range of quays, not much used for coni meioinl purposes, 
manufactures of Lyon to languish. Tii 1806 the population aud partly planted with trees; south of the city, on the same 
was estimated at less than 90,000, only half its population bank, an avenue extends along the Presqu’ilo Perrachc, 
at the time of the fktal siege. On the return of Napoleon forming the commencement of tho mad to St. Etienne; 
from Elba in 1 61 5, the oountof Artois (afterwards Charles X.), another avenue, extending northward from the quays, forms 
brother of Louis XV TIT., the duke of Orleans (the present the commencement of lae road to Bourg-en-Bresf»o and 
king of the French), and Martichal Macdonald, hastened to Genova. Those (juays and avenues form a tolerably direct 
Lyon; but on the approach of Napoleon, the populace and line of more than llirec miles in length. There are on the 
the army raised the cry of * Vive rEmporeur,’ and tlie left bank of the Rhone a promenade, the * Cours Bourbon 
jirinces retired. Napoleon took possession of the city, and and several public gardens and bouses of entqrtainment 
issued a decree annulling the chief political changes made much frequciiied on holidays 

dunug his absence. The Saone has a slower ement and a more winding 

In 1634 Lyon was the scene of great disturbances* course than the Rh6ne. It skirts the hill of Founidrc, a 
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projecting crag of Vthich stretches down to the river. A 
passage was fnadc hy the Rotiiaus along the bank by cutting 
away part of this crag, which derived from that circumstance 
the name of Petra Kxcisa, now Pierre-Scise. On the sum- 
mit of the crag stood a Gothic castle, long the residence of 
the archbishops when lords of the city. After the war of 
the League, in the sixteenth century, it was made a slate 
prison ; and demolished after the siege of J 703. The crag, 
which consists of granitic rock, is perpetually diminishing, 
being quarried for building. Both banks of the Satlno are 
lined with quays, and have several basins or docks for 
boats. It is crossed hy seven bridges in the city. The Pont 
de r Arche vOche (formerly Pont de Tilsit) and the Pont du 
Change arc of stone, and ara reniarkablc, the first for its 
elegant architecture, and the second for its antiquity. The 
Pont dc Serin and the Punt d’Ainay have the foundation 
of the piers in stone, the re.st of wood. The Pont St. Vin- 
cent and the Pont Volant arc wholly of wood. There is one 
suspension iron-bridge and it was designed to throw another 
over from the suburb of Vaize to that^of Serin. Wc know 
not if this design has been executed. 

Besides these seven bridges, there is one below the city, 
partly of stone and partly of wood, just at tho junction of 
the Saline with the Rhone. Over this bridge the railroad 
from J^yon to St. Etienne passes. The traffic bv boats on 
the Sadiie is very groat. 

Between the HhOne and the Saoiie, in thoPresqii ilcPor- 
rnche is a cut with a basin for boats ; another largo basin is 
in the suburb of Vaize on the Saone. 

The irilenor and more antient part of the town has nar- 
row, wet, and dirty streets, paved with inconvenient round or 
projecting stones, and lined on each side by a row of curb- 
stones, designed not for footpaths, but to preserve the shops 
from accident by carts or other cai nages. The houses are 
old and gloomy, six or seven stories high, with narrow court- 
yards into winch the rays of the sun rarely penetrate. They 
are cliielly built of stone, and are of solid construction. In 
the newer parts of tho towni are some handsome streets. 
The quays are lined with good houses; those on the bank 
of the Sarnie are older than those on the bank of the Rhone. 
The whole number of the streets w^a.s variously estimated ten 
'.ears since at from two hundred andllfiylo three liundrcd. 
The squares and other open spaces amounted to near sixty. 
The principal is the Place Bellecour, otherw ise Pl.*ice do 
J..ouis le Grand. It is above 3U0 yards iu length and has a 
varying breadth of from about ‘.iOO to 240 yards; it is 
jilanted with lime-trees, and has in the centre a tine eques- 
trian slaluo of Louis XIV., in the place of one destroyed at 
tho Revolution. This statue, two fountains which adorned 
the Place, and the fine houses which surrounded it, W’cro 
destroyed afier the siege of 1793, and the Place remuiried 
long in ruins. In the north of the city is the Place des Tcr- 
reaux; and at the .-iOiillicni extremity the Place Louis 
XVI 1 1, lately built. The quarter of Bellecour is the resi- 
donre of liie most w'ealthy people ; there are many good 
houses in the quarters of St. Clair, Les Terreaux, and Per- 
rache; the quiirtcr of St. Jean, on the right bank of ihc 
SaOne, is occupied principally by the members of the bar. 
Lyon is remarkable fur the contrast freijuently presented 
hy the mean hovels which may he seen in immediate juxta- 
position with the mosf^^plondid mansions. 

Of the .public buildings the cathedral is one of the most 
remarkable. The western front, which is praised by some 
for its magnificence, is on the whole heavy, but it has three 
richly ornamented doorwavs, and over the central doorway 
a fine cii'cular wiiidow. The interior of the building is of 
simple but striking architecture. In this cathedral there is 
a curious clock, which shows the year, the month, the day, 
the hour, the minute, and the second ; the sun's place, the 
phases of the moon, and tlie saiiuV days of the calendar. 
It is now' out of repair, The church of the Chartroux, on 
the sloj’c of tile hill of La Croix Rouss<" in tho northern part 
of the ^ity, has a good dome and a handsome high altar , 
that of si. lron6e (Irenams), rendered a mere slmll by Uie 
siege of 1793, has a handsome front; that of Enay is ro- 
imirkable for four granite columns which support its tuipola, 
and which w’crc taken from a Homan temple, dedicated to 
Augustus, that occupied the same site ; tliat of St, Nizier is 
of Gothic architcctun? witli a Grecian poiftco, the work of 
Phdibort Delorme; iha^ of the Coll^.ge lt|$ a fitie nave, 
ami ihat of St. Just ib a iiiudcrn huiMmg in good taste and 
of elegant proportion. The c) lurches of Lvou generally ura 


hut little wortliy of notice. The Protestants occupy as a 
church u building originally designed for an exchange. 

The a rchbishop*s palace, though it has some fine rooms, 
has little exterior beauty. The Hdiel de Ville, or town-luiU, 
is perhaps the finest public building in Lyon. It has a fine 
front with a clock-tower rising from the centre. It was 
built A.D. 1646-55, by Simon IVIaupin, and is considered the 
finest building of the kind in Europe, except that of Am- 
sterdam. It forms one side of the Place des Terreaux; 
another side is formed by llie former Benedictine abbey of 
St. Pierre, now called * Le Palais du Commerce ct des Arts/ 
It is used as an exchange, a repositoi'y fur several museums 
or collections of objects of science and art, a place of 
meeting for several learned societies, a school of instruc- 
tion m drawing, anatomy, &c., and for other purposes. 
Tho prefect’s office, formerly a Dominican convent, is 
rcmai-kahle rather for its extent than its beauty. It 1ms 
a tolerably extensive garden. Tho Hdlel Dieii, or hos- 
pital, and the Hopital de la Charity, destined for found- 
lings and for the aged and infirm poor, front tho banks of 
the Rhone ; tlic former is a building of noble extent and 
appearance, with a fine dome in the centre. There are 
several theatres; the Grand Theatre built by Souffiot has 
been lately replaced by a new building. 

Tho population of Lyon in lft2G was 145,675: tins lumi- 
ber probably includes the inhabitants of Vaize, La Croix 
Rous.se, and La Guillotiera. In 1831 the population of 
Lyon was 133,715; that of the commune of Vaize wiis 
4237 (of whom 35^6 were m the town) ; that of tlie com- 
mune of La Croix Kousso w'as 9213 (of whom 9080 were in 
the town); and that of tho commune of La Gnilloliere, 
18,294 (of whom about 12,000 wore in the town): togt^iher, 
165,459. In 1830 the population of Lyon was l.'iO.Ml; 
and if we estimate the liicrea.'^o of popiilalioii in \''uizc, La 
Croix Rousse, and La Guilloti^re to have been in ])ro- 
portion to tlial of J.iyon, the aggrogalo population of 
the place will he little short of 18.5,000. < J/you is the 
greatest manufacturing town in France. It.s staple nuimi- 
foetnre is that of silk, which is highly csleemcd for the 
durability of tho colours and the good taste of the patterns 
Mixed fabrics of silk and cotton and of silk and w'ool arc 
niamifuctuvcd ; also shawls, crapes, silk stockings, gold iind 
silver stuffs, ribands, and embroidery. The greater t of 
the silk produced in France i.s worked up in the lonm.s of 
Lyon; and a largo supply is drawn from Italy. Tlic silk 
from the worms reared in the nn mod late vicinity of ihe city 
is iiaiunilly of a pure wliite. In 1828 the number of fuc.- 
tories or smaller establishments for the silk nuiuul'nc- 
turo in all its brandies was 7149 within the walk 
of Lyon; the looms were 18,829; to wliicli may he 
added, fur the suburbs and the communes w’ithin aliout 
fifteen miles of J-yon on every side, about 5009 or 6099 
kKmi.s: making in all 24,909* to 25,990 looms for tbc 
district of which this town is the centre. Tho hat manu- 
facture, though it has declined from its former tlminshing 
condition, is .‘‘till considerable. Good earthenware is m:ulc, 
and gold-wire drawing is managed with great skill. Among 
the buildings devoted to the piir poses of trade are tlie 'Con- 
dition des Soles,’ where the merchants are obliged to deposit 
the silk brought to the city, that it may be effectually de- 
prived of the moisture coniracted in the throwing-milk or 
on the road; the depot for colonial produce and foreign 
good.s; and the depot for salt. Among tho suboidinnte 
branebfifi of industry arc printing and bookselling, and the 
nianufacluro of printed cottons, paper hangings, artificial 
flowers, iron goods, plate, jewellery, glass, and haidwurc.s. 
Tlie re are breweries and curriers’ shops. Ti*ade is carried 
on in gn^ceries, spices, and wines. Chesnuts form al.«o a 
considerable article of trailer they arc brought chielly from 
the departments of Arddche, Loire, IsCre, and Var, and are 
sent from Lyon to various parts. The town is the cmiioriuni 
of the fine woollens of Elbenuf, Sedan, and Lfjuviers, witii 
which it supplies the other towns of the south ; and of the 
oils and soaps of Provence, and the wines and brandies of 
I^Anguedoc, which it despatches to the north of France. 
Hie rnewianlilo men of Lyon have the rcpulatioh of close 
attention to business, exactness in calculation, prudence in 
their undertakings, and strictness in the fulfilment of their 
engagements. Wealth is more equally diffused than m 
other great commercml towns, ami capitalists are less sub* 
je<*t to great vicLssitudes. Luxury has made less progress 
iiera than iu similar places. Fondness for the country is a 
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chfti*aoteHstic of tho inhabitants. The boautifUl environs 
of the town are studded with country-houses ; and on holi- 
days the viwt population pours out of the town in swarms 
to enjoy a purer air. Science and art are more cultivated 
than in most other trading towns; they are however valued 
chiefly fbr their bearing on commerco aiid manufactures. 
The town is tho seat of an Acadfimie TJniversitaire. the circuit 
of which oomprehends the departments of Ain, Loire» and 
HhOno. There is a public library of 92,000 volumes and 
about 800 (somo authorities say 1500) manuscripts. There 
are schools of theology and medicine ; a seminary for the 
})riesthood ; a royal academy of sciences, belles-loitros, and 
arts; and various other institutions for the promotion of 
knowledge. There are three hospitals, a subscription dis- 
pensary, a mafernity society, a deaf and dumb institution, 
and many other charitable institutions. The arolibishoprio 
of Lyon (now united to that of Vienne) is very antient. 
The diocese comprehends the dopartmouts of Rh6nc and of 
Loire ; the suffragans of the archbishop are the bishops of 
Aulun, Langros, Pijon, St. Claude, and Grenoble. There 
iiic a Protestant consistory and a Jews’ synagogue. The 
Cour Royale of Lyon has under its jurisdiction the depart- 
nicnts of Ain, Loire, and RhOnc: there are two prisons in 
tlie town, and several subordinate judicial courts and fiscal 
olFiees. There are a mint, a royal powder refining-house, 
and a royal snufi' manufactory. Lyon is the capital of the 
nineteenth military division, which includes .the depart- 
ments of Rhone, Loire, Cantal, Puy de DOme, and Haute 
Loire. 

Among the eminent natives of Lyon were the Roman 
emperors Claudius and Caracalla, the poet Sidonius A]K)1- 
linaris, tho architect Philibert Dtdorme, who built tho 
Tuileries ; the botanist Jussieu, and Mar^'chal Sucliet. 

The arrondissement of Lyon c(»mprehends an area of 501 
square miles ; it had, in 1631, a population of 292,370 ; in 
1830, of .330,044. It contains 126 communes, and is divided 
into It; cantons, or districts under a justice of the peace. 

LYONAIS, or LYONNAIS, a province of France pre- 
vious to the Revolution, deriving its name from tho city of 
L)on, wliich was the capital of it. It was bounded on the 
north by Bourgogne; on the cast by the principality of 
Dombes, the district of Bresse, and the province of l5au- 
p1un6, from all which it M’as separated by the Saune and the 
ilhonc; on tho south by the districts of Le Vivarais and Le 
Vcluy, in Languedoc; on the west by Auvergne and Le 
Bourbonais or Bourbonnois. It was subdivided into three 
rnrts, Lc Forez on the west and south, Lo Boaujolais or 
hvaujolois on tho north, and Le Lyonais proper on the east 
[Be\i;joi.ai.s ; FohkzJ; and comprehended several towns 
beside Lyon, as Beajeu, ViJlefanche, Fours, Monlbrison, 
Rounne, St. Elienne, L’Arbresle (formerly La Brcsie), 
Tararo, St. Chamond, and others. It is now divided into 
tho departments of Rhdne and Loire. The province of 
Lyonais became, in the anarchy which preceded the extinc- 
tion of the Carlovingian dynasty, an herwlitary countv ; but 
ibis county docs not appear to have included tho city of Lyon. 
Tho partili'on of the county among the different branches 
of the family led to the separation of the lordship of 
Boainoluis and the county of Forez. It is not clear 
whether the district of Lyonais Proper passed with the city 
of Lyon under the government of the archbishops of that 
SCO, and subsequently of tho French crown, or whether it 
was subject lo the county cf Forez. Tho former is most 
likely. 

Lyonais was the country of the Sogusiani. It was in- 
cluded ill the Roman province of Lugdunonsis Prima. It 
was subsequontly in the power of the Burgundians and of 
the Franks. It does not appear that any part, except the 
city and environs of Lyon, was incoi-porated with the Gor- 
nnm empire. The counts of Lyonais and Forez were vassals 
the French crown. 

LYO'NSIA, a genus of Conchifers belonging to tho Mya- 
ceous group. Mr. G. B. Sowerby has doscribed two species: 
ono, L.picia^ found by Mr. Cuming at the island of Muerte, 
attached to particles of sand in eleven fathoms water, and 
which becomes rather irregular in form as it increases in 
size ; and the other, L. hret^rons^ found ut Saint Helena, in 
sandy mud, at depths ranging from sLx to eight fathoms* at«^ 
tached to particles of sand. 

LYPORNIX, WagloFs namo for a genus of birds with 
^ defended by very long bristles, and both 

manmbles nearly equal, the wings very short and rounded, 
and the tail narrow, Exam'3?9> L^rnix striuta (Brazil). 
P. C,No. 8''9 


Mr. Swainson arranges the form as a subgenus of Tamaiia 
(Puff Birds) [Barhets, vol. iii., p. 434], under tho family 
Haici/onidee, PCingfishkrs, vol. xiii., .p. 227 .] 

Lyra (the Harp), one of tho old constellations, repre- 
senting the lyre of Mercury (Aratus), of Mercury or of 
Orpheus (Hyginus). It is surrounded by Cygnus, Aquila, 
Hercules, and tlie head of Draco. Its brightest star, a 
Lym, also called Ve^, is a conspicuous object. If a Lino 
be drawn through me middle of Cassiopea, the pole-star, 
and the middle of Ursa Major, this star may be seen 
nearly in tho perpendicular to that line drawn through tho 
pole-star. When Aquila is tnowu, a line drawn tlirough 
its four lioighbquring stars, 9, /3, a, and y, will pass tlirough 
a Lyrso. Its principal stars are as follows * — 
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LYRA. (Ornithology.) [MiKNUiiA.] 

LYRE (Avpa), a musical instrument of the stringed kind, 
known, under various names, from the earliest Ju'storical 
period. The Greeks ascribe its invention, bome to Mercury, 
some to Apollo; but it is possible that they may ha\e bad 
it from tiic Egyptians, and the Egyptians from Asia. Indeed 
Holy Writ leads us to conclude that it was of antediluvian 
origin. Jubal, the seventh only in descent from Adam, 
was 'father of all such as handle the harp and organ and 
IIS by the word haiyt we are to understand cither the lyre 
itself, or some instrument analogous to it, wc must, on such 
authority, grant to tho son of Larncch tho merit of being 
Is inventor. In our version of tbo Scripture, kinnor 
n^:2) is rendered by tin? word /wrp, while the Sep- 
tuugint and Vulgate gi\e the Hebrew term a Greek 
form — ifiOrtjwa, CfV/eam, a word generally, though we believe 
erroneously, supposed to be synonymous with Xwp«, or lyre. 
Erroneou.sly, we say, because it is our opinion lluit Lyre 
and Cithara (or guitar) were generic terms ; the first being 
the parent of all instruments of the harp kind, having no 
neck, or finger-board; tho last, of all those furnished with a 
neck, and wliich finger-board probably was divided by fivts. 
[Guitar, Harp.] 

It is true that in all tho remains of Grecian art, no in- 
slrumont w ith u neck is to be found. Artists perhaps pre- 
ferred the inoro compact and elegant form of what is now 
called tho Grecian lyre. Tho same taste descended lo the 
moderns; witness the statue of Handel in Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, as Dr. Burney well remarks. Montfaucon tells us that 
he had examined the sculptured representations of six hun- 
dred antient lyres and citharas, and found not one with a 
neck. But had the learned father— who was a most excellent 
and indefatigable antiquary — lived in the present da}, he 
would have met with abundant evidence in Egypt to prove 
that instruments with necks — instrumenis of the guitar 
kind, such as were subsequently called — existed at 
least three thousand years ago. Tho three-stringed guitar, 
says Mr, Wilkinson and Customs <\f the /iniitint 

Es^yptutnsX was in use at tho earliest period of the Egyptian 
history ; ‘ those at the pyrunlids are apparently of a dale long 
previous lo Osnasen, or the arrival of Joseph. And in Ro- 
sellini's splemlid work ‘I Mouumenti MV Egitto e della 
Nubia* are many engravings, some coloured, e.xhibiling in- 
struments of great antiquity, resembling in esbcntial points 
the modern guitar, or lute, with a neck, but this much elon- 
gated. fff 

'The most antient Grecian lyre— said to have been formed 
by Mercury from the shell of a tortoise, and of whicli tho 
subjoined is a representation, as given by Mersenne— 

Vol. XIV. — 2 G 
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had but three strings. That of Torparider (from Blanchi- 
nus) had seven, and took iho annexed form — 



Timotlicus increased the number to eleven ; and others 
vero graduaHy added, till they reached sixteen, fifteen of 
wliich rendered the principal sounds in the Greek scale, 
and the sixteenth was the Pf^slmiJbanomenoSy ue the added 
or supernumerary sound. 

LYRIC POETRY is commonly understood to bo that 
kind of poetry which is compo8e<l in order to musical reci- 
tatiun, but the epithet has been transferred to all kinds of 
verse partaking in any degree of the same nature as that to 
which it was at first applied. Thus we hear of lyrical bal- 
lads, the greater part of which might with as great propriety 
he called epical, and of lyric measures in lloraco, where 
there is no ground to suppose that they were sung, and no 
fittu^ss fur the purpose of musical rehearsal. In a former 
ai-ticle [Epic Poetky] we have endeavoured to point out a 
distinction between epic and lyric poetry more satisfactory 
than common language allows; but there is surely no im- 
propriety in giving a decided moaning to words which have 
usually been understood in a confused sense, particularly 
when, as in the present case, the same senses have been 
applied to each, so as not only to confuse but to confound 
them. Pursuing then the course wliich we have pointed 
out, lyric poetry must be definerl as that class of poetry 
which has reference to and is engaged in delineating the 
cumposcr^s own thoughts and feeUngs, in distinction from 
epic poetry, which details external circumstances and 
events. 


good reason for denying to him what has oommonly been 
considered his right, that of presenting us with the purest 
type and example of a toie poet* With almost as much 
reason mi^^t he ho called an writer, fer many long 
^ssages occur in tvhich he does not deviate at all firom the 
path of h^raUon, while in others again he is nil hut a dra- 
matist. Thirlwali has observe^l too^ that * even if it was 
certain that his genius was unegualledf sUll it could not 
replace the fixjshneas ^hich we might expect to find in the 
earlier gdiihes of the lyric vein» nor that peculiar character 
which distin^ished each of the other poets, nor that which 
belonged to the seveia) schools formed by the great tribes 
or branches of the nation.* We have thus to deplore in 
Tyriseus the loss of writings which kept up the patriotism 
of a whole nation ; in Uipponax and Archilo'^huK, all the 
circle of Greek satire ; in. Anacreon, tlic first poems on the 
fruitful subjects of love and feasting; and in Mimnermus, 
the Greek elegy, that offspring of the sadness which rofloo- 
tion on the fleeting nature of human enjoyments produces. 
But most of all have we to regrut that scarcely any trace 
remains of that link between epic and lyric poetry which 
was the origin of Greek tragedy. This was perhaps the most 
national form of lyric poetry among the Greeks, the others 
haring been for the most pai‘t rather the productions of 
individual imaginations, which gained popularity in propor- 
tion as they found sympathy, much in the way in which 
modern poetry makes its way into notice. 

Ulrici, in his very elaborate work on the history of Greek 
poetry, gives two as the princi])al sourcci: from which lyric 
poetry was derived— religious worship, and the individual, 
feelings of the people; the first of wliich elements is truco- 
able in one of the two kinds of epic poetry, which we uairied 
hieratic^ while the second is that in which consists the di(- 
fereace between epic and lyric poetry. He procced'4 to divide 
Greek lyric into the Doric, ASulic, and Ionic kkids: which 
correspond nearly, the first to what is to be, found in 
choruses ; the secxind to love-songs, such as Sappho’s, and 
drinking-songs, orscoliu; and the third to the olegy, epi- 
gram, and satire of Callinus, Archilochus, Tyrtmus, Hip- 
ponax, and others. We have no space to do more than 
notice his division of tho subject, but the whole work will 
repay a far closer alteiitipn. 

It has been remarked that both in epic and in lyric poetry 
the Romans possessed nothing like a school of poets, while 
in Greece there was a regular progression from epic to lyric 
schools, each of which supplied many individuals grou])od 
round a principal figure in each class. Virgil and Lucuu 
aYo the types of Roman epic poetry, and Horace stands 
almost alone us a lyric poet. But to attempt to give u his- 
tory of Roman lyrhr would be little else than to ciiumerato 
every man w’ho wrote verses from Ennius downwunU, for 
almost every one of them attemptod that as well as all other 
kinds of poetiy. The w’liolc of Latin poetry was in fact 
a Greek model, fneu the most original of the J^utin poets 
having borrowed his metres, though he might make every- 
thing else his own. 

It might perhaps startle any one to be told that satire is 
a branch of lyric poetry, and that the most important brunch 
of Roman lyric is satire. But a careful review of tho dpli- 
nition with which wo started cannot fail to explain this. 
Satire U essentially lyrical or subjectivo in its nature, and 
the Roman satire more so than tho Grce(, inasmuch us it 


A very slight glance at the growth of society will be 
enough to show us that lyric poetry is posterior in point of 
time to epic. Men think of war and hunting, of anything 
and everything which surrounds them, before they look at 
themselves; and as consciousness in the child comes much 
later than the exercise of all the senses, so that it learns the 
names of many objects before it beirins to call itself * I so 
in the development of national life the epic period comes 
before the Ivf ic. Homer and Hesiod were mvourites for 
centuries belore the invention of an epigram or a chorus; 
the narrative novel or romance pteceaes tlie novel of man- 
ners, and our own epical cycles existed tong before anything 
in the form of lyric poetry. 

The'lustory of lyrical poetry is perhaps subject to greater 
difficulties than any otiier species of oocnpbsitton. In that 
nation whore it attained to its most perfbet growth, it is 
precisely that class of its literature which is to us« except in 
regard to one author, 4 total blank. Plndtir is nearly all 
that remains to us of the whole lyric poetry of Greece, and 
great as his reputation has deservedly beetle we have no 
reason to consider him as paramount to his dassi and vety 


partakes far less of the nature of lampoon or ludicrous de- 
scription, and deals more with general than with indi- 
vidual traits of character. In their satire it is that wc 
must look for information on Roman modes of thought 
and fooling. It was, or at least appears to us to have been, 
the only outlet which the Imperial tyranny gave fo the fVet; 
and noble spirit of Rome in her best days, and it is quite 
astonishing how for this liberty was employed. What it 
was in earlier days we cannot tell, exc^ept as for as Horace’s 
description of Lucilius avails. The words may mean almost 
anything* but we should be inclined to suppose that it par- 
took much more of the nature of lampoon than in later 
To the, satire wo may add its powerful aux'diary tlu* 
epigram* the same in name but very different in nolure 
from its Greek fellow, which ought rather to be called epi- 
giwh, or, even epitaph , 

•nife Horatian lyrics merged in the later ages of the 
empire into a specivs of poetry much though undeservejllv 
neglected, we moan tho rhyming verses of the monks, which 
contain much Hebrew sublimity expressed in most sonorous 
verses. They are curious as affording the best specimen of 
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the tra]i$itiori from scansion to aeoent» tnat from the 
antique to the modorn rule of versification* 

English lyrical poetry is latp in its fhll development, for 
to call our ballads lyrical is a munomer, seeing that the 
prose and poetical romances often give exaedy the same 
story in another shape* We fieed go no farther than the 
ballad * Mort d* Arthur,’ so well Itnown to readers of Perey's 

* Reliques.’ At the same time, though the form of these 
ballads is mostly narrative or epical, there is often a strong 
admixture of lyrical feeling, as in * The Jew’s Daughter,’ 

* Sir Cauline,'* and others. Scarcely any poems occur 
before the time of Milton deserving the title of lyrical, 
except perhaps some of Giles and Phincas Fletcher's 
work’s and Shakspere's sonnets. In * lA’cidas,’ ‘ D ponsoroso,* 
and * UAllegro,’ we see almost the first, and perhaps the 
most beautiful examples our language can boast. The 
prevalence of French taste until' the revival of poetry at 
the close of Uie last century gave so artificial a character to 
the works of Diyden, Pope, and their successors, that we 
can hardly give the title of*iyrical to any of them excepting 
the satires and a few fine pdes. In our own dajTVlf ordswortn 
and Coleridge are loo well known to require that We should 
point out how exclusively lyrical is the tendency of their 
works. Shelley has combined more of v^at is called sensuous 
beauty with the rest of the qualities requisite to make up a 
lyrical poet ; and, among living poets, Tennyson may prhaps 
be mentioned as giving the greatest promise of lyrical ex- 
<^oli 0 ncc, although ho has yet written so little, and that 
little has so many of the redundancies of a young writer, 
that it is hard to predict with certainty his future course. 

It is natural to anticipate what may be the course of 
poetry in our own time, and perhaps the balance of proba- 
bility is on the side of its taking a lyrical or subjective cha- 
racter. Novels have shut out the drama, and epic poetry is 
utterly at variance with the feelings of the age ; so that if 
our cliildren are to have any poetry at all, it mu.st appa- 
rently parinki* largely of a lyrical character, and that pro- 
bably not unmixed with satire, of which, since the 'English 
Hards and Scotch Reviewers/ we have had scarcely a spe- 
cimen. 

(Ulrici’s nm:hichie dei* MelUnischm Dichtkunst; 
Dunlop's Hut (]f If (man Literatute; Quarterly Review* 
articles on Pindar and Horace.) 

I..YUICS are those verses which are commonly used in 
lyrical ])ootry. Sucli are those of Pindar, of Horace’s odes, 
and of the tragic and comic choruses. They arc generally 
short, in order, as is said, to agree better with the lime of 
any music which might have been intended to accompany 
them. The old gvummarians divided all verses into those 
ill which the meire was repeated in each line (nara (trixov)^ 
such as hexameters, iambics, and (rochaics, and tliose 
which require more linos tliau one to make up a system 
(Kara (Tvarijfiu), as lu the case of Sapphic or Alcaic verses, 
or a choric strophe. The latter division contains almost all 
the l>rio metres known, inelu<Ung ncoily all Horace's dies, 
all Pindar’s, and all the choruses and even anapmstic 
systems. Of these strophes a further division has been 
made, into longer* such as Pindar, Stesichorus, Simonides, 
and the Greek dramatists employed ; and »horter, such as 
those of the earlier Ionian and Afioliaii poets, of their imi- 
tators, and of Seneca, beaides rare examples in the Greek 
dramatists. 

Hermann further distinguishes the longei* strophes into 
Dorian, yl{olian, and Lydian, of which he gives examples 
IVom Pindar to prove that the first was used where im- 
pressive majesty was requisite, the second to give a nation 
of rapidity and vehemence, and the third as possessing part 
of the qualities of each. ’ 

A question has arisen, and it is at all events a curious 
point, why lyrical poems are generally divided into lines so 
much shorter than heroic. That such was the in Greek 
and Roman poetry is certain, and it is not explained by 
saying that they wore sung to an accompaniment, for surely 
there is just as much reason to suppose that Homer s long 
hexameters were chanted as Anacreon’s short iambics, and 
music might be as well adapted to one its to the other,* 
Perhaps it is better accounted for by cons^ering that a ly- 
rical poem docs not consist of descriptions, where the same 
sense may be expressed in many wejs, but in thoughts, 
wlueh, to be striking, must be terse. Take ibr exum^b the 
famous verses— 

f m * Der JfMischiits * it siltptod tp to- 


'Xyiaivfiv luv Jpurrov Bfvanfr ' j 

ifvrtfiop Ka\6v ysneSfat' 

T() rpirov If, TrXovrttp dlioXtag' 

Kai rd Hraprov, perd rdv' ^tXuiv, 

Hbsiod would probably have s])un them out into five or 
six hexameters,* inserting epithets and expanding at plea- 
sure, but converting eacli from the expression of a moral 
sentiment in whicdi the hearer is supposed to agree, into the 
inculcation of a precept of prudence which he is to follow. 
(Hermann, Hlemtniu Hoetrinm M^ricee.') 
LYRlOCfcypHALUS. [louANiDiK.] 

LYRU'RUS. [Black-Cock ; TETttAOisrioiE.] 

LY8. [Bkloium; Schelde.] 

LYSANDEH, a Spartan, who rose to eminence towards 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, and was placed in com- 
mand of the Lacedannonian troops on the coast of Asia 
Minor, b.c. 407. Having about him little of the old Spar- 
tan severity, and being ready to sacrifice that personal and 
national pride and inticxibdity, which were the peculiar 
characteristic of the Spartan institut ions, to personal or 
national interests, ho gained in an unusual degree the re- 
gard and confidence of bis Persian allies. This he used to 
Uie best advantage, by seising a favourable moment to 
olitain from the younger Cyrus, the Persian viceroy in Asia 
Minor, in place of any personal ifilvafitage, the addition of 
an obelus daily (rather more than a penny) to every seaman 
in the Peloponnesian fleet. During his year’s command he 
defeated the Athenian fleet, commanded by Anliocbus, as 
lieutenant of Alcibiades, at Notium. In September, 406, 
he was superseded by Callicratidas ; who was defeated and 
slain in the memorable battle of Arginusro. The allies thc?n 
petitioned that Lysander might be re-appointed. It was 
contrary to Spartan law to entrust the fleet twice to the 
same person ; but this difficulty was evaded by tiominating 
another person comraandor-in-chief, and sending Lysander 
as lieutenant with the command in Asia. He soon justi- 
fied the preference, by gaining the decisive victory of ilSgos- 
petami, in the Hellespont, whore 170 Athenian ships wercj 
taken. This in effect fbiislied the war. Receiving as bo went 
the submission of her allies, Lysander proceeded leisurely 
to Athens, and blockaded the ports, while tlie Spartan kings 
marched into Attica and invested the city, which, uu- 
assauUed, was reduced by the sure process of famine. The 
capitulation being settled, b.c. 404, Lysander had the pnmd 
satisfaction of entering as u victor the Peirieus, unviolated 
by the presence of an enemy since the Persian invasion. 

His services and reputation gained for him a correspond- 
ing weight in Sparta ; and on occasion of the contested suc- 
cession his influence was powerful in raising Agesilaus to 
the throne. He accompanied that eminent stoiesman and 
soldier during his first camjiaign in Asia, where bis po)>u- 
larity and i*enowu threw his superior into the shad<*; and an 
estrangement resulted, in which Lysander behaved with 
temper and wisdom. About n.c, 306 he returned lo Spuria. 
In the following year, on occasion of a quarrel with Thehos, 
he was sent into Pbocis, to collect contingonts from the 
northern allies, a task for which hi.s name and pojmlanty 
rendered him peculiarly fit. Having done this, and being 
on his way lo join iho Lacedajinoniau army, he was taken 
by surprise, and slam by the Thebans, at Haliartus in 
BcDotia. The force which he had collected dispersed; and 
the war came at once to an cud, with no credit to the Lace^ 
dmmonians, b.c. 395. 

It is said that, urged by ambitious hopes, he meditated a 
scheme for abolishing the hereditary right of the descendants 
of Hercules, and rendering the Spartan throne elective, 
and that he had tampered largely with diflbrent oracles to 
ptumote this scheme. The contemporary Xenophon how- 
ever makes no mention of this rumour. This subject has 
beendistrusfccd hyMt. Thirl wall in an appendix to his fourth 
volume of the • History of Greece/ [Alcibiades; Athens; 

(Plutorch^s Lt/e of Lymnder; Xenophon s JhUmica:) 

LY'SIAS, one of the ten Athenian orators, wa* bom at 
Athens, b.c. 458. His father CephaUis was a native of 

• Iti tlw foUinviiig way;— 

*"0 Htpiri? riSJ* dpierov iirtx3oi4oic dv^ptoiroig, 

Aotfw^g fic phXl^pov dinx^ia voveov iXavPUv' 

TjJc icokiii: raSe Sturtpot* aM’ 

Kai rd rpirov* irXovrttv dSdXofC' rlrparov rt* 
jBlifp Wierotcrey ipbv ^iayttv pioP H9* 
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Syracuse, who seU\cd at Athens during the time of Peri- 
cles ; he was a person of considerable wealth, and lived on 
intimate terms with Pericles and Socrates. His house is 
tile supposed scene of the celebrated dialogues of Plata's 

* Republic/ 

Lysias, at the age of fifteen, went to Thurium in Italy, 
with his brother Poleniarehus, at the first foundation of the 
colony. Here he remained for thirty-two years; but in 
oonseiiuence Of his supporting the Athenian interests, he was 
obliged to leave Italy after the fhilure of the Athenian 
expedition in Sicily. He returned to Athens u.c. 411, and 
carried on, in partnership with hia brother Polemnrchus, an 
extensive manufactory of shields, in which they employed 
as many as 1*J0 slaves. Their wealth excited the cupidity 
of the Thiriy Tyrants ; their house was attacked one evening 
by an armed for(te, while Lysias was entertaining a few 
friends at supper ; their property was seized, and Polemar- 
chus was taken to prison, where he was shortly after exe- 
cuted ( 13 .C. 404). Lysias, by bribing some of the soldiers, 
escaped to the Pirmus, and sailed from thence to Megara. 
Hu has given us a graphic account of his escape in his 
oration against Eratosthenes, who had been one of the 
Thirty Tyrants. ' 

Lysias actively assisted Thrasybulus in his enterprise 
against the Thirty ; lie suppljud him with a largo sum of 
luon^.y from his owii^s#Urces and those of his fViends, and 
hired a considerable body of soldiers at his own expense. In 
return for these services Thrasybulus proposed a decree, by 
whi(di the right of citizenship should be conferred upon 
Lysias ; but in consequence of some infunnality this decree 
was never carried into effect. He was however allowed the 
peculiar privileges which were sometimes granted to resi- 
dent aliens (namely, /iroriXem). Lysias appears to have 
died about n.c. 378. 

Tlie author of the life of Lysias, attributed to Plutarch, 
mentions four hundred and twenty-five orations of Lysias; 
two hundred and thirty of which were allowed to Ije ge- 
nuine. At present there are thirty-four extant, attributed 
to this orator. Hut some of these may not be genuine ; and 
at least the ' Epttaphius’ bears strong internal evidence of 
being by another hand. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus has written a laboured essay 
on the style and merits of Lysias. lie allows him almost 
c'very excellence ijxcept those of suhlimily and the power of 
strongly moving the passions. ‘ His style,* he observes, ‘ w 
nut so well adapted to show the power of art as to represent 
the truth of nature.’ In narrating events or circumstances, 
Dionysius considers him as superior to ull the orators, and 
as the rule and model in this depunmerit of the art. The 

* Apology for the death of Eratosthenes* is a pattern of 
simple und perspicuous narration. 

According to Suidas and other antient biographers, 
Lysias also wrote siime treatises on the art of oratory (which 
he is said by Cicero {Brut., c. 1‘2) to have taught), and dis- 
courses on love. There is still extant a treatise on love, 
which bears tlio name of Lysias, und whicli bus been edited 
by liaenish, Leip., 1827, but this work evidently belongs to 
ti much later period in Greek literal ure. 

The best edition of the text of Lysias is by Hekker. Use- 
ful editions have also been published by Taylor, 1738; by 
Ft)ert8ch, 1829; and by Franz, 1831. Lysias has been 
translated into French by Auger, Pari^ 1783, and into 
English by Gillies, together with the orations of Isocrates, 
Jiondon, 1778. 

(Dionysius of Halirarnassus ; Life qf Lysia9^ attributed 
to Plularch; Photius, C., 261 ; Life of Lynas, prefixed to 
Taylor’s, edition.) 

LY SI 'DICE, Savigny’s name for a genus of Dorsi- 
branchiate Annelida [Dorsibranchuta], which, with jaws 
like those oi* Eunice (Cuv,), or even. more numerous than in 
that form, and often unequal in number, have only Ihreo 
tentacle.s, am: cirrbi for bronchia*. See Savigny 
AnneL), und Cuvier {Rcgne Anhml), 

LYSl'MACllUS, one of the officers of Alexander the 
Great, was born of an illustrious Macedonian family. (Je/jrfm, 
XV. 3.) In the goueral distribution of the provinces, or 
satrapies, to the diief Macedonian officers after the doalii of 
Alexander, Lysimai hus rec*?ived Thrace and the neigh- 
bouring countries. It was not however withopi difficulty 
that ho obtained possession of the province whiijsh vhtwi been 
assigned to him ; he was vigorously opposed by Southes, 
king of Thrace, and other native princes, and it was some 
time before his power was fihaly established in tlio countrv. 


In B.C. 314 ho joined Cassandcr, Plulemy, and Seleucus in 
their endeavour to check the power of Antigonus {Antigo- 
NtTs, p. 102]; hut he does not appear to have been able to 
take an active part against An tigon us, in consequence of the 
revolt of ffiany Thracian tribes who had been excited by 
Anligonus to make war against him. The peace, which 
was made between the conteiuliug parties b.c. 311, lasted 
only for *a short time ; and the ^war was continued with 
various success till the couquesls of Demetrius, the son of 
Antigonus, in Greece, roused the cjonfederates to make more 
vigorous exertions ; and Lysimachus was accordingly sent 
into Asia Minor, n.c. 30il, where he took several places, and 
acquired immense plunder. Antigonus hastened to meet 
him, but could not force him to a battle. In the following 
yeai‘ Lysimachus, having formed a junction wHh the forces 
of Seleucus, met Antigonus at Ipsue in Phrygia, where a 
bloody battle was fought, in which Antigonus was killed 
and his army entirely defeated. 

The dominions of Antigonus were divided among the 
conquerors, and Lysimachus obtained the nortlirwestern 
part of Asia Minor. He shortlv afterwards married Ar- 
sinoe, the sister of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, although his eldest 
son Agathocles had already married Lysandia, the half- 
sister of Arsinoe. In u.c. 286 he obtained possession of the 
throne of Macedon, and obliged Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
who had laid claims to the kingdom, to retire to his native 
dominions. Hitherto the career or Lysimachus a])pears to have 
been fortunate, but the latter part of his life was embittered 
by family dissensions and intestine commotions. Arsinoe, 
fearful lest her (diildren should be exposed atler the death 
of her husband to the violence of ^ Agathocles, persuaded 
Lysimachus to put him to death. Agathocles had been an 
able and successful general : he was a great favourite with 
the people, who deeply resented his dealTi ; and Lysimachus 
found himself involved in almost open war wiUi his sub- 
jects. Lysautlra, the widow of Agathocles, fled to, Babylon, 
and entreated Seleucus to make war against 'Lysimachus. 
The Syrian king was willing enough to take adviiiitage of 
the troubled state of his rival’s kingdom ; but Lysimachus, 
anticipating his intentions, marched into Asia, and full in a 
battle with the forces of Seleucus, in the seventieth year of 
his age, according to Appian (Syr,, c. 64). and in his seventy- 
fourth, according to Justin (xvii. 1). 

The town of Lysimachia was founded by this monarcli on 
tlie narrow neck which connects the Thracian Chersonese 
with the mainland ; its position was about midway between 
Pactya and Curdia, from which latter town most of the 
population were removed to the now city of Lysimachus. 

(Diodorus Siculus; Justin; Plutai-ch’s Life of Deme- 
trius; Pausanias, i., cc. 9, lu; Droysen, Oeschichte der 
Niwhfolger Alexanders,) 


Coin of Lysimacliun. 

British Mutcum. Silver Actual Siace. 

LYSIPPUS, one of the most celebrated statuaries of an- 
tiquity, was born at Sicyon. He was particularly distinguished 
by lus statues in bronze, which aro said to have been superior 
to all other works of a similar kind. He introduced great 
improvements in his art» by making the head smaller, and 
giving to the hotly a more easy and natural position than 
was usual in the works of his predecessors. Pliny informs 
us that his statues wore admired among other things for 
the beautiful manner in which the hair was always executed. 
(Plin., xxxiv. 8.) 

Lysippus is placed by Pliny in the 114th Olympiad (b.c. 
^4), c<.mfomporary with his brother Lysistratus, Sthenis, 
Euphronides, Sostratus, Ion, and Silamon. Ho is said to 
nave bevn self-taught, and to have attained his excellence 
by studying nature alone. His talents were appreciated 
by his contemporaries ; the difierent cities of Greece wore 
anxious to obtain his works ; and Alexander is reported to 
have said, that no one should paint him but Apelles, and 
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no one repiresent him in bronze except Lysippus. (Plin., vii. 
37; Cic„ Ad Div., v. 12.) His reputation survived his 
death ; many of bis most celebrated works were brought to 
Rome, in which they were held m so mucn esteem, that 
Tiberius is said to have almost excited an insun'ection by 
rettooving a statue of Lysippus, called Apoxvomenos, fropi 
the warm baths, where it had been nlaced bv Agrippa, to 
his own palace. 

Lysippus is said to have executed 610 statues, all of the 
greatest merit (Plin;^ xxxiv. 7) ; many of which were colos- 
sal figures. Pliny, Pausanias, Strabo, and Vitruvius have 
preserved long lists of his works ; of which the most cele- 
brated appear to have been, various statues of Alexander 
executed at differont periods of his life ; a group of enues- 
trian statues of those Greeks who fbll at the battle oi the 
Granicus; the Sun drawn in a cliariot by four horses at 
Rhodes ; a colossal statue at Taientum ; a statue of Her- 
cules, at Alyzia in Acarnania, which was afterwards re- 
moved to Kome; and a statue of Opportunity Uotpoc), 
represented u.s a youth with wings on his anUcs on the 
point of flying from the earth. 

Among the numerous pupils of Lysippus, the most cele- 
brates;! was Chares, who executed the colossal figure at Rhodes. 

Htfitoria Naturalis; Pausanias; Junius, De 
Pichmi Veierum, p. 109-116.) 

LY'SMATA, Risso's name for a genus of Macrurous 
Decapod Crmtaf^eans, allied to the Shrimps. 

LYTHRA'CEiR, a natural order of polypeialous Exogens, 



Lytlirum Salicaria. 

1, A flou'i'r-bml; a cal^x cut o{ntu nod stiowiiig the ioMcrtion uf the 
Ktiiiucns ; 3, u trunsvemu HccUon of ao fi?ary } 4, a ripe enpiiulv, wUh itn four 
vulvei. 


the e^septial character *of which is to have a tubular calyx 
with conspicuous complete ribs, petals inserted into the 
orifice of toe calyx, stamens springing fhim its base or mid- 
dle, and a superior poiy^ermous ovary. They are most 
near Melastomacese and Onagracem, Tiie order contains 
fow plants of any interest. Some of the genus Lagerstrbmia 
are handsome Indian large-flowered bu&es, represented in 
South America by Diplusodon ; a few Ammannias have acrid 
leaves, which act as vesicants when applied to the skin : and 
the Henn6 dye used by Oriental women for their nails is 
the juico of the fruit of Lawsonia. Lytlirum Salicaria, the 
subject of the preccdlug out, is an English type of the 
order. 

LYTTELTON, GEORGE LORD, born in January, 
1708-9, the eldest son of Sir Thomas Lyttelton, Bart., of 
Hagley, in Worcestershire, was educated at Eton, and 
Ohristchurcb, Oxford, at both of which his scholastic ac- 
quirements and promising talents gained him much credit. 
After travelling on theJJontinent for some time, he entered 
parliament in 1730, connected lum.sclf with the leaders of 
the opposition to »Sir Robert Walpole, and occpiircd emi- 
nence and weight as a parliamentary speaker. He was a 
favourite of Frederic, Prince of Wales, at whose court ho 
filled the office of secretary. After AValpole’s retirement, 
Lyttelton was made a lord of the treasury, in 1744 Ho 
was raised ui 1736 to be chancellor of the exchequer, a 
place fur whicn iiis qualifications were but limited, if the 
story be true that he never could comprehend the simplest 
rule of arithmetic. He resigned that office to Mr. Legge 
in less than a year, and went out of office altogether on the 
dissolution of the minisu‘y in 1759 ; at which time (his 
father being dead) he was raised to the peerage by the title 
of Baron Lyttelton of Frankley. The rest of Ins life was 
chiefly devoted to literature. Ho died iii 1773. 

Lord Lyttelton's literary talents in early life won the 
afiection of Pope. His poetry, though elegant and tasteful, 
docs not rise above mediocrily ; it has however gained for 
him a place in Johnson's * Lives.* Of his prose works the 
chief are: * Observations on the Conversion and Apostle- 
ship of St. Paul,' 1747, the result of those studies by which, 
in middle life, he was converfed fVom scepticism into a sin- 
cere and zealous believer in Christianity. This work has 
enjoyed a high reputation. * Dialogues of the Dead,* 1760, 
a popular and amusing work. ‘History of Henry 11.,' to 
whicii is prefixed .an account of the Revolutions of England, 
from the death of Edward the Confessor to llio birth of 
Henry II., 1764-7. This is a learned, laborious, and va- 
luable work, the fruit of twenty years* research. Miscella- 
neous Works, 1774. Poetical Works, 1785. Lord Lyttelton 
took a leading part, by his ‘ Account of a Journey in Wales,* 
in opening the eyes of the English to the beauties of their 
own country; and by the tasteful and expensive iuiprovc- 
mcnls in his celebrated park at Hagley, in introducing the 
modern practice of landscape gardening. 

Lord Lyttelton’s private character was exemplary; in.-^ 
acquirements extensive ; his judgment as a politician and 
man of the world penetrating. But his indolence prevented 
him from doing justice to his own powers, cxpo.sed him to 
imposition, and led him into some enibarrassmeiils. His 
son Thomas lord Lyttelton, who died early in 1779, also 
possessed groat abilities, but wasted and debased them in a 
profligate and unhappy life 
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Lib^rius, 459 
Libertlnus, 459 
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Lieutenant, Lotd and Deputy 
[ Lord- Lieuten ant] 

Life, 469 
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Life-boat, 470 
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Lifting, 471 

Ligament [Articulation] 

Ligan [FlolsatU] 
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Ligature, in music, 471 
Light, 472 

Light, Barometrical, 477 

Light-Kquation, 477 
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Lightfoot, John, 478 [477 
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Lightning, 478 

Lights, Northern, 4S0 
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Li^ria, 481 

Ligurite,481 

Lfgiius, 481 
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Lili&ceie,481 
Liliwaii [VigaGanita| 

Lille, 481 
Lillo, George, 482 
Lilly, William, 482 
Lily, William, 48.S 
Lilybosum [Sicily] 

Lima, 483 

Lima (zoology) [Pertinidro] 
Limacella [Limaciuua ; Liinoxj 
Limacfna (^Ilyalaeida; ] 
Limaclnea, 484 
Limax, 484 

Limb (astronomy). 468 
Limbilite, 488 
Limborch, 488 
Limburg, 488 
Lime [Calcium] 
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Lime [Manure] 1483 

Lime Tii e [Tiha] 
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Limerick, city, i93 
Limerick, see. 490 
Lime tone, 496 
Limit J Limits, Theory of, 496 
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of Limitations] 
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Linin6anH, 407 
liimnnria, 502 
Limoge.s, 502 
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T^imdnia, page 1 
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Lisburn, 40 
Liscov, C. L., 40 
Lisieux, 41 
Liskeard, 41 

Lisle, or LUle.[Vaucluse] 
LisUj, William de, 41 
Lismore, 42 
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Litany, 43 
LMchi. 43 
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Lithic Acid [Unc Acid] 
Lfthiiim, 43 
i Lithodeudroo 44 


Lithodomus [Mytilidic] 
Lithography, 44 
Litholelaps [Cirripeda, vol. vii. 

p. 208] 

Liihoutnptics, 46 
Lithoph^gidna, 46 
Lithohtiotjon. 51 
Lithdtrya [Cirripeda, vol. vii., 

p. 268J 
Lithotomy, 51 
Lithotrity, .53 
Lithiiiinia, 53 
Litlopa, 55 
liitmus, 55 
Litre, 56 

Littleton, Thoinss, .56 
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Lituites, 57 
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4 Lltuus, 58 
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Liutprandus, 58 
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Ilomarus] 
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Lock, Matthew, 78 
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Locris, 82 
Locus, 82 
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Locust Tree, 83 
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Lumme, 197 
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Lhneburg, duchy., 199 
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Lunette, 200 
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Lydgate, 213 
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L) me Regis, 215 
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M 18 two labial letter of tbo liquid senes. For the various 
forms of the characters by which it has been denoted in the 
chief Euro})ean languages, see Alphabet. 

The changes to which it is liable are chiefly as follows: — 

1. 3f is interchanged with n. Thus m, at the end of 

Latin cases and tenses* is generally represented by an n in 
Greek. Similarly the German dative ihm and accusative 
ihn have been confounded in the English hiniy which is at 
once dative and accusative. So again the German boden, 
husettt besen, /aden, are in English, bottom, bosom, besom 
or broom, fathom. And even in tlie Greek language, not- 
withstanding its aversion to a ilnul n, inscriptions exhibit 
such Ibrms as rofi paeiXta, aiOtip &c., where the 

nasal is raodifled so as to accord with the initial letter of 
the following word. 

2. ilf with b. Thus in Latin, hiems co-exists with hiber- 
nu$, tumeo with titber, ^lomm with globus, farna with 
fubula. This interchange explains the form of summus, 
the superlative of sub, of sumo fur sul/imo, and perhaps 
that o^mclior, as the comparative of bonus or betas, the old 
form of bonus \ w'hence bene, boUus, fiiXrtpoQ, fiiXrMroc, 
jSfiTKTroc, &c. Again, Pporog is equivalent to /iporog, and 
so related to tlie l^alin mo^r4 and the Sanskrit mri. In our 
own language husband is a corruption of houseman, dominus, 
the coiTol alive houseivife, 

M with Hence the Greek forms oppa, rtrvppat, 
&tc., for oirpa, TfTvrrpai, tsLC. So tlie Greek preposition ptra 
has a form ntda, and the Greek po\vpSoc is in Latin 
plumbum. 

4. M with «. This is particularly the case in the Welsh 

language. Heuto the name Roman was transferred into 
that tongue with a v (or latber an f, which is pronounced 
as r) in place of the tn ; and the i-.atin amnis is believed 
to be itlenlical with the Welsh yfy'o/?, pronounced The 
Latin language too has promulgare, appurentlv for provul- j 
gara. \ 

5. with w probably. This interchange follows easily | 
from the last, and is a natural step towards the next. The I 
German mit seems to be identical with our own with. In 
Greek loo pia, ‘one,’ and tlio particle pfv (which also ap- 
pears to denote ‘ one,* and so to correspond to St, * two,’ 
lirohably a eorruplion of ^wo), seem to have passed through 
a form Kui, Ffv, before they became ra and Iv. Compare the 
old Latin oeno and the English one as it is pronounced. 

(i. M disappearing. This appears to have been the case 
even at the b^iniiing of words. See what is said above ; and 
coinparo the Greek with axpig, po^x^iZut with ovXihw, 

the Latin manus with the Teutonic hand, the Lalui 
7Ufire~re with the English eatm. At the cud of words at 
least, the loss of an tn is very common, tiarticulurly after o. 
Thus the Greek and Latin verb often has the first person 
ending in 5, where analogy would lead to om ; svribo, rvirrw, 
Ciunpare in Latin the words sum, inquam, besides the other 
tenses senbebam, scribam, &c, ; and in Greek the middle 
form TVirrop-ai, Tvirruv ai, TvrrrkT-ai, which would seem to 
have been ibrmed from an old active, rvirrop, rwrig, rojrrtr, 
with the addition of a fixed suffix denoting self, 1*^ Latin 
all the adverbs ending in o, Signifying rnotton to, appear to 
have lost an m, viz. quo, eo, &o. Hence adeo, quoad, occur 
in conjunction with a preposition which elsewliero requires 
an accusative. Again, an m has been lost in posted, anted, 
poslilld, &c. ; compare postquam, antequam, &o. I.AStlyy 
the use of rc/ert med, refert Ciceronis, interest mod, &o , 
are probably to be explained by tho full forms, retn fert 
meam, rem fert Ciceronis, inter rem est meam, Sucli a 
use of res accords well with tho phrases, m rem meam est, 
e re tua cst. 

7. M, like tho other liquids, but not so frequently, is 
liable to change its position with regard to the vowel of a 
root. Thus in Greek the root rtp, hut, may lake the form 
ruij; and hapa u> has derivatives where the u is next to 
the a. 

The letter M, or rather a symbol somewhat like it, for 
which modern printers have found it convenient to substi- 
tute that letter, was used by the Romans to denote a thou- 
sand. It is commonly said that this oharacler was thus 
used b^ause it is the initial of miUe; but see Numekals. 
P. C., No. b80. 


MAAR, the German term for cerium extinct volcanic 
craters, especially in the Eifel, which are filled with lakes. 
Others not different in origin are called See. Each term 
alludes to the watery expanse. Thus the Laacher Sec, tho 
Maars of Daun, Ulmen, &c., are all volcanic cralers, situ- 
ated on eminences, but sunk so much below the level of the 
country as to have received the surface drainage, and to 
have formed a scries of lakes. Those which have no ap- 
parent outlet fur the waters are considered by Dr. Daubeiiy 
specially to have claims to the title of * Maars.* 

MAAS. [Rhine.] 

MAASLUYS (orMaaslandsluy-s) is a pretty considerable 
town of the kingdom of tlie Netlierlarids. In the province of 
South Holland, about 10 miles west of Rotterdam, in 51° 
55' N, lat. and 4^ 14' E. long. It is situated on an arm of 
the Maas called t’Seheueror SI uys-diesp, which here empties 
itself into the North Sea. It has a tolerablu harbour. The 
inhabitants, 7000 in number, are chiefly engaged in the cod 
and herring fisheries, the produce of which is exported in 
considerable quantities. 

MAASTRICHT (Masfricht, or Maestricht, Trajectum 
ad Mosam), tho capital of the Dutch part of the province of 
' Limburg, is in 50*^ 48' N. lat. and 5° 4.3' E. long., on the banks 
of the Maas (or Maese), at the junction of that river with 
the small stream of tho Jaur. It is divided by tho Maas 
into two parts, which are connected by a handhome stone 
bridge 500 feet in length. The part on the right bank is 
jiniperly a suburb, called Wyck. Maas>tricht i& a pretty, 
regular, and well built town. It contains some large 
squares, such as the extensive maiket-place, and the parade, 
which is surrounded with avenues of trees. Among 
the public buildings the most remarkable are the very hand- 
some Lownhall, with a public lihrar}, in tho great market- 
place, and the churcliof St. Gorvais. There arc six Roman 
Catholic, one Lutheran, and tliree Calvim^i churches, 
tweufy-onc churches belonging to dissohed iiionas- 
feries, two hospitals, two orphan asylums, and a Ly- 
ceum. The population is 22.000 iiihabitunts, who have 
considerable manufactories of woollen clotli, flannel, leather, 
fire-arms, soap, and extensive breweries and distilleries. 
In the adjacent country they likewise cultivate madder, to- 
bacco, and succory. 

Maastricht' is one of the strongest fortresses in the Ne- 
therlands, and the key to the kingdom on that side. On 
the west side of the Mtias is St. Polcr*s mountain (Pelers- 
berg), upon which a citadel was erected in the year 17orh 
The level tract between the town and St. Peter’s mouitlaiu 
can be laid under w'ater by means of sluices. Tins moun- 
tain is very remarkable on account of its fine stone quar- 
ries, to which there is an entram^e on the side next the 
Maas, through which waggons are ^lri\en and loadi d wiih tlie 
blocks of stone, which they convey to the banks of the 
river. This quarry, extending over a tract twehe leagues 
in circumference, is tra\ersed by a great number of 
horizontal passages, which are supported by square 
pillars. In various places Iheni are openings for the 
admission of air and light, and small water cislerns. 
At one place, called the Fountain, there is a pretty large 
basin of water, into which a small stream flows, that issues 
from the foot of a fossil tree. In time of war. the in- 
habitants of the surrounding country, with their cattle, 
found a secure refuge in this quarry, which is said to be 
capmblo of receiving 40,000 persons. The j>assages, said to 
be 20,000 in number, intersect and cross each other iu all 
directions, terming such an intricate labyrinth, that it is 
dangerous to venture into it without an experienced guide. 

{Beschryvtng van het Kon, der Nederlanden, &c., van N. 
G. van Kampen ; Ilassel’s Hundbuch^ Stein, Geog, hexi* 
con ; Gannabich, Lchrbuch.) 

MAASTRICHT ROCKS. The rock of St. l^eler’s moun- 
tain is generally of a granular texture, and to geological 
observers presents a sort of middle character between chalk 
and particular parts of the ‘ calcairo grossier* of the Puns 
basin. Tho geological rektiou thus suggested is cunfiniied 
by the organic remains, wmek with many jnjints of specific 
resemblance to the ordinary fossils of the chalk, exhibit 
likewise some generic relations to the Teitiai^ serie.s. Ac- 
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cordingly, the plaox) i\\ scale of strata now assigned by 
common consent to the Maastricht rocks is in immediate 
superposition above the (‘Iialk of England, and at some 
small interval below the calcaire gvossior of Paris, It may 
be considered as an upper part of the chalk formation, and 
is paralhded by observed cases in the south-west of Franco. 
It is princijially to Dr. Fitton (* Proceedings of Geol. Soc, of 
London/ 1829) that English geologists owe the establish- 
ment of this important classification. 

St. PoiePs mountain is ricli in fossils, some of which lie in 
Hint nodules, and others in the stone. A few years ago the 
bones of some ruminant quadrupeds were oifered for sale at 
Maastricht, and wore described as from this hill, but they 
did not rcsally belong to tho antient rock. The genuine re- 
mains arc however very remtirkablo; in particular the great 
aquatic reptile, imagined to be a crocodile by Fauias St. 
Fond, but determined to have other analogies to the Laecr- 
liadac by Cuvier, who named it Mosasaurus: Vertebrae pf 
lliis animal have been found in the chalk of England and 
Sweden. A very large species of marine turtle (Chelonia) 
has also been completely examined by Cuvier from this 
locality. Beautiful teeth of llshes, shells of Nautili, Bacu- 
htes, BelemniteS, Hippuritea, Inocerami, Ostreao, Echinida, 
Terebratulas, and Polypitiria may bu se(Mi in some of the in- 
teresting (X)lloctions at Maastricht, and go far to prove the 
truth of the prevalent opinion, that llic strata of St. PeleFs 
niouutaiii are more allied to the chalk than to tho calcaire 
gl ossier — the newest of the Secoriclarv, rather tlian tho oldest 
of the Tertiary mcks. 

(Dr. Futon in GeoL Proce/tdin^s (wd Tranmeiions ; 
Moyer, Palrtoloffica ; Von Dechen, Handbuch, &c.) 

MABILIJJ'N, JEAN, born in 1632, studied at tlie 
college of llheims. He took \ows in the congregation of 
St. Main*, belonging to the order of Benedictines, in 16i>4. 
He afterwards assisted Father D’Achery in his collection en- 
titled * Spicilcgimn/ and also edited the works of St. Ber- 
nard. In ItiGS he published the first volume of his * Acta 
Sanctorum Ordiuis S. Benedicti,' being the Fasti of his 
order, preceded by a learned introduction, ‘ Pitefat tones in 
Acta Sanctorum.’ Mabilloii was afterwards sent to lUily 
hv Louis XIV. to make a collection of books and MiSS. 
for the royal library. On his a*eturn he jmblislied his 
* Museum Italicuiii,' JCSU, a kind of literary and anti- 
quarian itinerary of Italy, in wliicn ne briefly ciescjibes the 
towns that he visilcd, aud more at length the edmrehes and 
convents, cspceiuliy those of his order, such as Monte- 
Ca'-itu>. Valbmibrtwa, 8cc„ tho libraries and colleges, the 
rare MSS, inscriptions, and oilier curiosities. This work 
is followed by learned dissertations upon subjects of ecchi- 
siastical history and palaeography. The second volume of 
tho ‘Museum Jlalicuin’ is occupied by a * (Comment ari us in 
Ordinem Roman urn,* or (^tuiimeiitary on the ritual of tho 
vuruMis services, or liturgy, and ceremonies of tlie Roman 
Clmrch, which are theie exhibited at full length. He had 
previously published ‘ J)e Liuirgia Gallicanalibri tres/ IG8,5, 
in which he eompaves the Gallican with the Mozarabic 
liturgy 

Mabillon wrote also tiae ‘ller Gerraanicum/ being a 
similar tour iJirough jiartof Germany, nuniely, Suabia, Hel- 
vetia, and Bavaria, wliich he likewise undertook by order 
of Louis XIV. In tins journoy he visited the abbeys and 
libraries of St. Gall, Augsburg. &c., ami among others the 
secluiled Benedictine convent of Tegera See, where he and 
ins cimipunion me.t with a very scurvy reception from the 
librarian, a rough Bavarian, who haled them us being French- 
men, and tho more so us they caused him to bo called out of 
tho refectory to attend upon them. He also wrote an ‘Iter 
Burgiindicum,' which is among his posthumous works: 
‘Oiivrages Posthumes dc D. Jean Mabillon et D. Thiorri 
Ruinart, B^n^dictins do la Congregation do *St Muur/ 
3 vols 4to., Paris, 1724. This interesting collection contains, 
among other valuable matter, Mabilloa’s correyiondence, 
and bis * Rot .'xions sur les Prions des Ordres Keligieux,* 
in winch he censures the crtlellics practisetl in seteral tiio- 
iiaslic houses an;ttuist those monks who traosgrfissrid the rules 
of their order, and speaks among others of tlie famous 
I Wtf in Pace, or subterraneyua dungeons in which some 
were confined fill they died. This strange authority exer- 
cised by conimunilie^iovertht. liberty and fife of individuals, 
uncontrolled by an<l unknown to the state, is jOHO of the 
most repulsive features fd’tbe monastic »;ystem;. • 

In tho abdve < ollection of Ouvrages postiittmes ere t 
‘ Discours sur les Anciennes SepuUiirt;j& do ims Rois/ 


* Remarques sur les Antiquit^s de I'Abbaye de St. Denis, 

* Histoire de la Contestation sur LAutcur de ITinitation de 
Jesus Christ* [Kkmpxs, Thomas a], ‘Lettres et Ecrits sur 
les Etudes Monas tiques.* These last concern a curious 
controversy, between the Abb6 de Ranc6, the founder of the 
order of the Trappists, and the Benedictines. De Ranc(\ 
ill his ascetic enthusiasm, had forbidden his menks all 
scientific studios, and indeed all mding except the Breviary 
and a few jhonaslic tracts. The rest of the clergy, both 
secular am} regular, look tho alarm, and Mabilloii was re- 
quested to defend monasfic studios and learning as pctfectly 
compatible with piety and religious discipline, as the Bene- 
dictine order hail fully proved, MabiUon accordingly wrote 
his*Trail6 des Etudes Monastiaues,’ in 1691, which w^us 
received with great applause, ana was translated into Latin 
and other languages. This led to a controvers) w'itb Raiic/;, 
who had the worst of it:' ‘Rt^floxions Sur la R6portSb de 
l*Abb6 de la Trajme,* 1 692. Another controversy Wnich M a- 
billon had with Home concerning the worship of relics of 
unknown persons whose bones were found in the catacombs, 
fills part of the posthumous works: ‘Lettres et Ecrits sur 
le Culto des Saints inconnus.’ They contain also a * Votuni 
D. To. MabillonU de quibusdam Isaacii Vossii Opusculis.’ 
While Mabillon was at Rome, he was asked his opinion by 
the Omgregalion of the Index concerning some writings of 
Isaac Vossius, in wdiich that scholar gave the preference to 
the chronology of the Septuagiiit over that of the Hebrew 
text, and in another place maintained that the deluge liad 
not been universal. Mabillon said that although he be- 
lieved that the opinions of Vossius, esiiecially the latter, 
were not correct, yet lie did not think that they conslitutcd 
heterodoxy, and accordingly the Corigregaliou did not place 
Vossius iri the Index. 

Mabillon’ wiute also ‘De Uo Diplomat ic/i lihri sex 
accedit Commentarius do antiquis lU'guni Francovum 
Palatiis;' ‘Velerum Scripturarum varia Spccimhia,' See., a 
work much esteemed. InlVOl he was chosen member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, and in 1703 he published the 
first volume of his ‘ Annalcs Ordinis S. Benedicli,’ which 
he brought down to tho year U57, C vols, folio, £Ic died 
at Paris, in 1707. MabiUon was one of the most learned 
men of his age, and his liberal and candid dispo.sition is 
clearly exhibited in his ‘ Correspondence,' and in liis oilier 
posthumous writings. 

MABLY, ABBIv DE, born at Grenoble in 1709, studied 
at Lyon in the Jesuit College, ami afterwards went to Paris, 
w’berc he woa introduced to llie Cardinal dc Tencin, mIio 
was then minister. He wrote in 1740 his ‘ Ptirallcle des 
llomains ct des Fram;ais,’ which acquired him a kind of 
popularity. Ho was craplo>od by the caidinal us his .secie- 
tary, and" while in that oilicc he compiled bis ‘ Droit public 
de i’Europe, fondb sur les Trait^g,’ a useful work derived 
from good sources, Mably was employed in several scci et 
negotiations between 1743-6, after wnieh he appears to li.ive 
quarrelled with the cardinal, in consequence of wdiicli lie 
gave lip his official prospects for a studious retirement. His 
historical works are : — 1 . ‘ De la manitire dY‘crii*e I’H istoiri^ 

2. ‘ De I’i^tude dc THistoire 3. ‘ Observations sur rHistoire 
delaGiece/ 4, ‘Observ^at ions sur les Romains ,0. ‘Ob- 
servations sur I’Histoire do France/ 2 vols. 12mo., 17iiii, 
with a posthumous continuation in two more voUime.s, [mb- 
lished m 1790 (this is the best of his historical works): 6. 

‘ Entretieiis dc Phocion sur le Rapport de la Morale avec 
la Politique/ Many of the author's views, especially in this 
last work, are visionary ; such as a community of goods * 
he would also banish commerce aud the fine arts mim a 
republic. Mably was a great admirer of the institutions of 
Sparta. He died at Paris in 1 786. 

MABOU'IA, FitsingeFs name for a genus of Saurians 
allied to tho Skinks 

MABDSE, or MATJBEUGE, JOHN. This eminent 

S ain ter, whose proper name was John Gossaert, was born at 
laubouge in HainauBl, in 1499. Nothing is known of- his 
parents, or of the name of the master under whom liu 
studied. It is evhient however that in early life ho must have 
very assiduously devoted bimsulf to the study of natirvc, and 
have acquired habits of industry. Considering that ho was 
in afler-ufe of a most restless ardent tcmpoiument, indulging 
in dissolute and licentious habits, and especially addicted 
to immoderate drinking, wo cannot but admire tho patience, 
fidelity, and labour which appear in his works. Most 
writers have affirmed that he went early to Italy, but even 
this is not clearly ascertainodi but whatever advantage be 
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may hare"derived from the study of the ipeat mas^ and 
of the antique, ho never attain.ed the elegatioe of the Komau 
Hchoul. 

After his return from Italy be livejl for some time at 
Utrecht, in the scrvipoof the bishop, rhiUp of Burgundy. 
From Utrecht he went to MiWelhurg, where he painted 
the celebrated altar piece, representing the Descent from 
the Cross, for the great church. This picture, which was of 
extraordinary dimensions, was highly admired by Albert 
Duren The chhreh, with this picture and all the treasures 
of art that it contained, was destroyed by lightning. He 
seems to have lived in a very extravagant manner at Mid* 
delburg, and was at last thrown into prison ; but whether 
for debts or for some excesses is not known. It seems to 
have been after tlie recovery of his liberty that ho came to 
London, where he was emploved in theserviccof Henry VIII. 
He painted the king’s chiltlrcn, and many portraits of the 
nobility, which gained him great reputation. Several of 
his pictures painted in England are still in existence, and 
others were destroyed in the fire at Whitehall Palace. One 
of his finest works is at Castle Howard, the seat of the earl 
of Carlisle. It represents the Wise Men’s Offering, and is 
a rich compo.sition, in which there are thirty principal 
figures. Dr. Waagen, in his ‘ Arts and Artists in England,’ 
speaks in the highest terms of this picture, whi^h is in as 
good a stale of preservation as if it had been finished only 
yesterday. Most of the great galleries on the Contineut 
have specimens of his works. Among these are three in 
Iho celebrated collection formed by Messrs, Boisser^e, which 
contained above 300 pictures by the antiont German mas- 
ters, which they saved from neglect or destruction during 
the wars of the French revolution, and which art? now in 
the possession of the king of Bavaria. These pictures arc a 
very large and spUnidid comj'osilion, representing the Cru- 
cifixion, the archangel Michael overcoming Satan, and a 
small highly-finished picture representing the Virgin Mary 
as Queen of Heav<*n. This is coiijcclured to be the pic- 
ture winch was most highly extolled during his lifetime, 
and ^^lu<;h ho painted wnilo in the service of the iiiiir- 
quis of Verens, a wealthy Flemish noblcniaii, and in wliich 
he took the marchioness and her son as models for the 
Virgin and Child. This nobleman having to entertain 
the emperor Charles V., put all the persons in his service 
into now and splendid liveries and amotlg the rest onUned 
Milts of rich white brocade for his painter and two others of 
Ills househnld. Mabuse, under some pretence, g(»t pos- 
sca>iori of the brocade, which be sold, amt spent the produce 
at a tavern. When Hie great day came, and the retainers 
and servants were to pass in procession before the emperor, 
the (Iresfi of Mabuse appeared to be of such superior white- 
ness and beauty^ that the eniperor ^firod to examine it, 
and, to bis astonishmenti, discovered it to be paper: thus 
the secret came out and |;rcatly amused the company. 
It is said that Mabtl^ die^ in 1^*2, but neither the place 
nor manner of his d^ath is known. 

Sucli are the particulars which wc have been able to 
( ollectuf the life of this artist. Three difL^rcnt accounts 
of him now before us a^ree in giving the dates of 14119 and 
ir>02 as those of liis birth and dea.Ui. There is howeyor 
onu circumstance which is absolutely irreconcileablc with 
these dates. In the catalogue of the pictures belon^ng to 
King Charles I. is • The children of Henry VIL : Prince 
Arthur, Prince Henry (afterwards Henry VHL), and 
Princess Margaret.’ Dr. Was^n, Who saw this picture at 
Hampton Court, says, ‘ As Prince Henry, who was bpm in 
1492, appears to be about seven years old, the picture was 
painlod about 1499, which fixes the time when Mabuse was 
in England;* but 1499 was the year in wUhsh all the ac- 
counts fix the birth of the artist himself. 

MACA'CO. vol. xiil, p. 419.] 

MACA'CJUS, a barbarous word fbuiided; on the term 
Macaco (written by the French which, according 

to Cuvior and tho authoi* of xlistory of Monkeys, 

Lemurs, and Opossums.’ appears for ihe first time in Marc- 
grave’s ' Nat. Hist, of Brazil,' as tho native appellation of a 
kind of monkey found in Congo and along the coasts of 
the Gulf of Guinea. The author of * Tho Natural History of 
Monkeys,* observes that its application to an Astatic 
species, of a genus totally distinct from that t6 which the 
animal properly bearing it really belongs, is one of the 
many similar errors of nomenclature committed by Buffon, 
at that time indeed unavoidablo from the very limited know- 
ledge which naturalists possessbd on the subject of specific 


distinctions, and especially ftom the confusion which reigned 
in the geographical part of zoology. 

Lac^pdde seems to have been the first who Latinized this 
term, and he was followed by other French zoologists as 
woU as by those cd‘ other countiies. The Ouanderoto or 
Wander ow appears to be considered the type of the genus, 
at least it stands at the head of the heterogeneous species 
comprehended under ihe title. 

Thus Cuvior aiTunges under the Macaques the following 
Simiadep: Silenus^ Sinica^ radiata, cynoniolgm and cy- 
nncephalusy rheauM, nent^atri?m, &c. 

Mr, Gray arranges the genus as the li^st of his subfamily 
CcrmjAthccina (lamily HommidUe). 

M. Ij(^S!sOii, who makes the characters of the genus con- 
sist in a facial angle of iVoui 40 to 4i> degrees ; in a v’ery 
strong development of the supraediary and occipital crests ; 
the presence of pouches and callosities, and a tail more or 
less long, gives as its dental formula that which is common 
to so many of tho Simiadee, viz. : 

Incieota i; Canines Molars 3 ’; 

and ho arranges under it the following sptuMos : 

Sinicusy carbonari nSy radiatmy cynomolgusy rhesus, nemc- 
slrinus, and speciosus. 

Sir William Jardine adopts the genus with the following 
species: Macaci, Stle/ms, Siaiens, radiatm, cyriomol^as, 
rhesus, fiemestriuus, and ni^er, 

Mr. Svvainson, who also adopts the genus, gives the species 
the English appellation of Ape-Baboons, and ho coiisiilors 
that they, are distinguished by an elongated nuzzle, as in 
cartemarius, much more prominent thiiii in the 
Cercocehi, and by a tail morc or less lengthened : he is also 
of opinion that they differ from the Cfpmrtrcphaii ((’\no- 
cephali) of Cuvier, or 1'ruo Baboons, because llieir nostrils 
‘open obliqu(j]y on the upiier part of the muzzle.’ Mr. 
Swaiubon thinks that the form of these animals, neverthe- 
less, shows a strong resernblanco to the (fcrror>bi, which is 
furihor increased by thuir possessing a lad ; iilthougli tin's 
member i.s generally so short that it .seldom equals a Ihinl 
of the leiiglh of Ihe body. The muzzle, lie observes, i^ so 
much elongated, that Hie facial angle does not i*xcecd ■hV-', 
and the canine teeth are strong anti hirge. He further ro- 
marks tlmt it deK<*rves aiioiition, that some ol the species 
(as M, BthnuS) Sitticus, and radiaf.us) are n'lnarkuhle for 
having crests, winch either assume thcformofamauoor 
of a radiated tuft. The Cliineso Bminet Monkey has tho 
hairs disposed in this manner, wlnlo. il.sdiingateii iiuiz/ie, 
in Mr, Swaihson’s opinion, is very characteristic of ihe 
genus, and he stales that the form of thc.se animals .sepa- 
rales them widely from the monkeys: it i.s, he says, strong 
and compact, while their disposition is cunning and mis- 
trustful. He concludes by reniaiking, that the cre.stcd 
species inliabit India, and that the others are African. 
(Nat HisL and Classifical iim of Quadrupeds.) 

The author of the ‘ Natural History of Monkojs, Lemurs, 
and Opossums’ rejects, for substantial reasons given in th:U 
work, the genus Maatcus, and a])plies the term Baboi/ns, as 
usually understood and ajiplied in the Eiiglisli language, to 
a group of Simifp co-ordinate with tho apes :ind monkeys, 
a.s described by him. distinguished from tlie apes by the 
equality of their members, tlicir cJieek-pouches and ischial 
callosities, and from the monkeys by tho short robust make 
of their bodies and exti-emiiies, their tuliercular tails, too 
short to execute tlie functions usually assigned to that oi gnn, 
and the mountain rather than sylvan habitat which this 
conformation necessarily induces. 

‘The most prominent of these traits of structure,’ con- 
tinues the author, ‘the abbreviated or tubercular nature of 
the tail, is the idea usually attached to the word baboon^ 
and it is certainly the roost prominent and ehanicieristic 
attribute of the gtoup; since, as wo have frequently had 
occasion to observe, the comparative development of this 
organ, if not the immediate cause, is at all evenis the; mos< 
certain index of the habit.s and economy of these anim;ils : 
and ho wakes the baboons thus defined compri.se two dis* 
linct genera, Papio and CynoeephaluSy respectively con- 
fined, with one or two exceptions, to the continents of Asia 
and Africa. 

Tho author then intro^o-ea to the reader’s notice the 

K s Papo as the last ana IcJk’cst of the groups which in- 
tho Asiatic continent and the great islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, and which appear to occupy in tiieso 

2 112 
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• tb.o ton <hp f^ynnrpppah fill in Africa* 
' i! !!h' jti i ',>.'i !;_v 'i)i‘ '-nj ii-u' liMtun* ‘hi'j ^eniis ilie 

Ifuudt^roo fiwCi iiptada {Pajno Sihnun Papio Oefada) 
are the only species in which the tail acquires any length : 
it never reaches, he remarks, beyond the houghs, nor is it 
ever employed to assist the progressive motions of the ani- 
mals as among the Cercopithecu These species, therefore, 
he thinks cannot be separated with any kind of propriety 
from the Papios with tuberculous tails, merely on account 
of their C(»mparalive length; because that organ, though 
rather more developed in the Wandcroo and Rhesus than 
in the Magot and Papio nicer, is still greatly abbreviated as 
compared with the tails of the Cercopithecu and entirely 
devoid of influence as an element in the habits and economy 
of animal life. ^ 

The following is given by M. F. Cuvier as the dental de- 
velopment of the Macaques and Cynocephales^ and is taken 
from the Chinese Bonnot Monkey {Macaque Bonnet 
Cfiinois) 



Teeth of Macaciis« 


Reverting to the arrangement of the author of the Na- 
tural History of Monkeys, &c., we find the Papios divided 
into two small groups, distinguished by the greater or loss 
length of the tail on the one hand, and its tuberculous form 
or total absence on the other; of thv latter the well-known 
Magot, or Barhary Ape, is an example, and the Wanderoo* 
(Macacus SilMius of aiuthors, Papio 8flen.us of the author 
of the Nat. Hist, qf Monh^ys)^ is an illustration of the 
former. 

Description of the Hair deep black through- 

out, with the exception of the long beard or mane, which 
descends on each side of the fhee in the of a ruff, ex- 
tending downwards over the cheat, and varying from an 
ash-gray to a pure white. The upper {kart Of the face be- 
tween the eyes naked atul ^esh-coloured ; mual&le mr* 
lecily black. ’Cheek -pmiches large, calteattfe of cJftisider- 
able size, and ffesh-coToured. Tail about half as )ong as the 

* Lipn-iaileS Uaboon of Penonut. 


body, and when perfect, which m captivity is not often the 
case, lermiwatiiv in a brush of lulled hiuis (Bennclt.) 

Geographical Distribution.^f^onmmln. of India, C<!yIon ? 
fKnox), M. Duvaucel saw the animal in the menagerie at 
Barracpore,'and states, according to M. F. Ouvier» that the 
Indians give it the name of Nil bandar^ or perhaps, as the 
author of Nat Hist of Monkeys observes, more properly 
nyl or neel signifying tbe dark blue or black 

bhunder; but this, continues the last-mentioned author, 
ovidently refers merely to the colour of the hair, and can 
scarcely be the real appellation of the animal, which, nut 
being a native of Bengal, is not likely to have a Bengalee 
name. 

HaMtSy &c.— Father Vincent Maria gives the following 
quaint account of this species., ‘ There are found,* says the 
radre, ^ four sorts of monkeys on the coast of Malabar ; the 
first is quite black with glossy hair and a white beard round 
the chin, measuring rather more than a palm in length. 
The other monkeys pay to this so profound a respect that 
they are humble in his presence, as though they appreciated 
his superiority. The princes and mighty lords hold him in 
much estimation for his endpwnient.s of gravity, capacity, 
and the appearance of wisdom above every other monkey. 
He is readily trained to enact a variety of ceremonies and 
affected courtesies, which he goes through v-ith so grave a 
face, and so perfectly, that it is a most wonderful thing to 
see them so exactly "performed by an iiTational creature.' 

The general posture of the species is on all fours or 
seated ; in which positions it usually takes its food, either 
by the hands or by bringing the mouth to it. Its first 
operation in feeding is generally to fill the chcck-pouchcs.* 
It sleeps either on its side or sitting, hunt forward, and 
with the head on the breast. Those which we have seen m 
captivity have exhibited varied temperaments. One in par- 
ticular was all life, spirit, and mischief, while anothef was 
melancholy and staid m its deportment ; and yet the health 
of both these animals appeared to be equally good, nor was 
there much difference in their ages. 



Wauderoo. 


MACAO» a town in China, situated at the southern ex- 
tremkv of the mstuarv of the Choo Kiang, or Canton river, 



•* Firit mouthed, la»t iwnllowed,*— IIamlst. 
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Btretching southward flrotn the island of Macao, which is 
separated by a narrow channel from the larger island of 
Kiun^'-shan-bicn. The town extends across the central 
part of the penhtsula from the roadstead of Macao on the east 
to the interior harbour on the west, and is somewhat more 
than half a mile wide in this direction,’ whilst from north- 
east to aouth-weat it occupies about two miles. The streets 
are regular, but mostly narrow. A considerable number of 
houses have been built by the Portuguese and other Euro- 
pean inhabitants in the European style, but the greater part 
are Chinese buildings. There are some churches and con- 
vents in the town, and also three small fortresses in the 
neighbourhood. A wall built by the Chinese across the 
isthmus is carefully guarded by them, and the Europeans 
ore not permitted to pass it. The roadstead of Macao is 
much exposed to the prevalent gales during the monsoons. 
The interior harbour is s^cious, well sheltered, end has 
excellent anchoring-ground ; but being situated out of the 
route to Canton, and open only to the south-west, it cannot 
well be used during the south-western monsoons. For that 
reason it is rarely entered by vessels, w'hich commonly lie in 
the harbour, called Type Cabrado, which is formed by four 
htnall rocky islands, lying south of the southern extremity 
of the peninsula on which Macao is built. This harbour is 
not large, but us these islands are high and enclose it almost 
complelcly on all sides, it is perfectly safe, even duritig 
the heaviest gales. The entrance for vessels is from the 
cast, bill boats may pass through the nortliern channel di- 
rect to the town, which is only about two miles distant. 
About 30 miles uorlh-oast of Macao, farther up the o^stua^y, 
is the rocky island of Lintin, on the western aide of which 
is excellent anchor-ground, where the larger vessels lie-to 
I)of()re llit 7 promid to Canton, and where an extensive 
smuggling trade is carried on. 

It is commonly supposed that the Portuguese possess the 
Roveroignty of Macao ; but that is so far from being the case, 
that they pay a ground-rent amounting to 600 taels per 
annum, and Chinese mandarins inspect periodically the 
l^oriuguese forts, as well as levy a duty on the Macao ship- 
I>ing. A civil mandarin, called Tso-lang, resides within the 
town, as governor in the name of the emperor of China; he ; 
keeps a watchful eye on the mbabitants, and communicates { 
information to bis superiors. The only privilege which the I 
Pori ugucso possess is to govern llieraselves ; while the Chinese j 
population of the town arc entirely under the control of the 
mandarins. The former, including slaves, docs not exceed 
6000, while the Chinese are calculated to be above 30.000. 
llesklos the Portuguese, individuals of other European 
nalions reside in the town, especially Englishmen, who pass 
the siunnior months there, and go to Canton in autumn, 
.when the vessels arrive. 

I'ho trade of Macao was formerly considerable, but it has 
been continually decreasing. The Portuguese are permitted 
to employ twenty-ilve vessels in this trade, but they actually 
.do not possess much more than half that number. Tiio 
nio.sl lucrative branch was the smuggling trade in opium, 
which lias almost entirely passed to tne island of Lintin. 
(Iforsbiirgh ; The Chinese^ by Davis,) 

MACARTNEY, GEORGE MACARTNEY, EARL 
OF, was the only surviving son of George Macartney, Esq., 
a gentleman of Scottish descent, but whose fhmiWhad been 
K)r somo generations settled on their estate of lissanourc, 
near Bbdfost in Ireland, where the subject of the present 
notice was born on the 14th of May, 17.17, At the age of 
thirteen ho was admitted a follow-comiuoner of IVinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and in 1769, after having obtained his^4egree 
of M A,, he came to London, where be entered himself of 
the Inner Temple, but without any intention of prosecuting 
the profession of the law. He then made the tour of 
Europe, and on his return home in 1704 it was arranged, 
through the interest of l.<ord Holland, with ono of the 
members of whose family he had formed an intimacy on 
the Continent, that he should be returned to the British 
parliament for Midhurst, under the patronage of the earl 
Ilf Sandwich, then one of the secretaries of state; but this 
destination was changed by his appointment, 22nd August 
of the same year, as envoy extraordinary to the empress of 
Russia, for the purpose of concluding a oommorcial treaty 
with that country. Ho was knighted before proceeding on 
this business, which, after a long and arduous negotiation, 
ill the course of which he was not only opposed by rival in- 
terests at the court to wbieh he was sent, but thwarted by 


very annoying conduct on the part of the British cabinet, 
he at last brought to it satisractory conclusion. He re- 
turned to England indune, 1767, and soon after received the 
appointment of ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to Russia, which however circumstances induced him 
to resign. 

In February, 1768, he married Lady Jane Stuart, second 
daughter of the earl of Bute; and in April was returned to 
parliament for Cockermouth. In July following he ex- 
changed this seat for one in the parliament of his native 
country, having been elected for Armagh in contemplation 
of his appointment to the office of chief secretary for Ire- 
land, which took place on the Ist of January, 1769, on the 
nomination of Lord Townshend as lord-lieutenant, and the 
adoption of a new scheino of government, under which the 
lord-lieutenant should be, not, as horetofore, an occasional 
visitor only, but a permanent resident in the country. 

Macartney, who was now sworn of the Irish privy-eouncil, 
greatly di&iinguished himself by his exertions in the de- 
bates of the House of Commons against Flood, Dr. Lucas, 
and the other leaders of the opposition. Ho held bis office 
till June, 1772, when he was made a Knight of the Bath, 
and in 1774 was appointed to the sinecure of governor of 
Toome Castle, which produced an income of above 1000/. 
In October, 1774, he was returned to the British parlia- 
ment as member for the Ayr burghs; but in December, 
1775, he was sent abroiid as governor of the island of 
Granada. He was raised to the Irish peerage by the title 
of Baron Macartney, 10th of June, 1776. Ho remoiiu^d in 
Granada till July, 1779, when after a most gallant defence 
he was compelled to surrender the island at dibcretiori to 
the French admiral Count d'Estaing.'and was himself sent 
prisoner to France. He was however very soon exchanged, 
and after having been employed by Lori North in a con- 
fidential mission to Ireland, was in September, 1780, again 
returned to the British parliament for Bceralstone. 

On the 14th of December of the same year he was ap- 
pointed by the East India Company governor of Madras 
Having returned to England in January, 1 786, he found 
that before liis a!t*rival he had been appointed governor- 
general; but the state of his health and othor consider- 
ations induced him to decline that post, and it was eventu- 
ally given to Lord Cornwallis. Very soon after his return 
home Macartney was severely wounded in a duel with 
Major-General hituart, an officer whom he had when in 
India found it expedient to remove from the service. In 
1788 he took his seat for the first time in the Irish House 
of Peers, and he resided chiefly in his native country till 
1792, when -he was appointed to his most memorable 
public employment as ambassador extraordinary to Pekin, 
Having oii the 2yih of June been made an Irish viscount, 
he sailed on the 2Cth of September, taking with him as 
his secretary his old friend Sir George Stnimton, by 
whom the account of the embassy was afterwards given to 
the public. The amount of the benefit miinecl by this first 
diplomatic communication on the yiart of England with the 
court of Pekin has been matter of dispute ; but it is gene- 
rally agreed that m> other person could have accompli.shed 
more than was done by Lord Macartney, whose conduct at 
least was well calculated to impress the subjects ui’ the 
Celestial empire with a respect for the country which he 
represented. He left China on the 17th of March, 1794, 
and landed at Portsmouth on the 5th of September of the 
same year, having on the 1st of March previous been made 
Earl Macartney in the Irish peerage. 

In June, 1795, he was sent on a confidential mission to 
Italy, from which he returned in May, 1796; and having 
on the 8ih of June been made a British peer by the title of 
baron Macartney, he wo» in the end of ihe same year ap- 
pointed governor of the newly capturcil tciTitory of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Here he remained till November, 1798, when 
his impaired health compelled him to i*oturn to England. 
The same oause induced him to refuse the office of presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, >vith a seat in the cabinet, 
which was ofierod him on the formation of the Addington 
mmistry in 1801 ; and he lived in retirement, suffering 
severely from gout, till his death, at Chiswudt, 31st 
March, 1806. Tlie manner in which Lord Macartney dis- 
charged his duty in the various public services in whi(‘h he 
was employed procured him from all parties the reputation 
of very considerable abdilf and the highest honour. An 
account of his public Ufe^ wiik a selection from his unpub- 
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liiihed writings, lias appeared by Mr. (iiow 8ir) John Barrouf, 
in 2 voU. 4to, London, ^ So 7, with his prefixed. His 

wTitings heic printed, which occupy ^ho second volume, 
consist of extracts from an * A^epunt or the Russian Em- 
pire,' * A Sketch of the Political History of IrelamV ftiid 
‘ A Journal of his Embassy to China.* The manu^Tipt or 
the ‘Account of Russia* la, in the king*s library at the 
British Museum, and also a printed but not published wpv 
of the same tract, in 8vo., anted London, 1768. lAv^ 
occupies the first fbur hundred and twelve pages of the 
volume of Sir John Barrow’s work. 

M‘CARTHY, SIR C. [Ashadjtkes.] ^ 
MACASSAR. tCBrxBKs, vol. vi., p. 400.] 

MACAUCO, [LemuhidvB. vol. xhi„ p. 419,] 
MACAULAY, CATHARINE, was the daughter of 
John Sawbriilgc, Esq., of Ollautigh. in Kent, where slio 
was born in 1 733. She took the name by which she is best 
known from her first husband Dr. George Macaulay, a 
London physician, to whom she was married in 1760. It 
was soon after this date that she commenced authoress, by 
the publication of her ‘ Histon^* of England from the acces- 
sion of James I. to the elevation of the House of Hanover,* 
the first volume of which, in 4to., appeared in 1 763, and the 
fifth and last, whicli however only brought the narrative down 
1o the Restoration, in 1 771. The work nlso went through more 
than one edition in 8vo. On its first publication it attracted 
considerabh? attention, principally from the double piquancy 
of the sex and the avowed republicanism of the writer ; but, 
notwithstanding some occasional liveliness of remark, and 
its notice of a goo<l many facts omitted by most of our other 
historians, it has not been found to have merit enough to 
compensate for its inflamed and narrow partisanship, the 
loose shambling gallop of the style, and its general cha- 
racter of common-place and superficiality, so that it has long 
passed into the oblivion of waste paper. The five volumes 
of tlie History were followed, in 1778, by another, entitled 
* The History of England from the Revolution to the present 
time, in a series of Letters to the Reverend Dr. Wilson, 
rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, and prebendary of We.st- 
niinstcr,’ 4to., Bath. The six letters of which this volume 
consists come down to the termination of the administration 
of Sir Robert Walpole, in 1742. 

In 1778, or according to another account, in 1785, Mrs. 
Macaulay, having lost her first husband, married a Mr. 
Graham, of whom all that is told is (hat he was so many 
years her junior as to expose the lady to much irreverent 
remark. She also wrote several pamphlets, both during 
the progress of her great w'ork, aiid after its completion. 
Of these the catalogue-makers have preserved the following 
titles * Remarks on Hobbes’s Rudiuienta of Gqvemment 
and Society,’ 1767, enlarged and republished in 1769, with 
the more striking title of ‘ Loose Remarks on some of Mr. 
Hobbes’s Positions ‘ Observations on a Pamphlet (Burke’s) 
ontithid Thoughts on the Causes of the nresent Discon- 
tents,’ 1770 ; ‘An Address to the People of England, Scot 
land, and Ireland, on the present Important Crisis of 
Atfairs,’ 1770; ‘ A Treatise on the Immutability of Moral 
Truth,* called in a second much enlarged edition, ‘ Letters 
ou Education,’ 1790 ; and * Obsen'ations on the Rcflectioits 
of the Right Hon. E. Burke on the Revolution in France, 
in a Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Stanhope,’ 1791. 
li\ 17K5 she miide a voyage to America to visit Washington, 
On her return, slie retired with her husband to a small 
liouse in UMcesiei*»liirc, where she died on the 22nd of June, 
179], lu 1 79U was jiruited a little volume entitled * A Cata- 
logue of Tracts,’ wlinih a manuscript annotation on the copy 
in the royal library in the British Museum states to be * Mrs. 
Macaulay’s,* meaning apparently the tracts in her library. 
The titles are between 5000 and 6000 in number, besides 
about 1300 sermons. Clialmers fliioic. JjicL) refers for 
further informittion respecting Mrs. Mifeattlay to iho Gen- 
Magazine, vois. xl and Ixiy Briiuh Criiic^ voL 
iv. ; Baldwins hitorary Jimmtd, i, ; Boswcirs JAfe 
Johnson; and Wilkes’a Life, and Letters, Thcivi is a me^ 
dalliun profile of Mrs. Macaulay prefixed to tho 3yd vol. of 
the original edition of her History, published in 1767; and 
the frontisptece to the volume oC letters tocher friend Dr. 
Wilson presonU a monumental full-length figure Of her, 
apparently cnjpied from a monument whiph rth© 9 eal of 
Wlfcon had uiduced him: to erect to her in hisfetetreht but 
was removed by the opposite axal of his sdbeessor in 
the living. ^ 


MACAW. [PSITTACIDJK.] 

MACpAHEES (ol UaKKatatot), a Jewish family cele- 
btatod for their heroic resistance to the oppression of the 
Greek kipgs of Syria in the second century before ibe 
Christian mra. Their geneia(ogy has been given under 
As)iiONi«AN«. Theuah the name Maccabees is appUed to 
the whole family of Mattafhi^ and h often used even with 
a wider sign^h^tloe, it belonged properly only to Judas, 
the third soh of Mattathiai^ who was suroatned Macc^abscus 
the on account of pro\^ess in war. 

(I Macc., ii. 4.) Others derive the name from the initial 
letters of the phrase rAT ‘Who among 

J v • ** T ’f t • 

the gods is like thee, O Jehovah?* (Ea?., xv, ll), which 
they suppose to have been inscribed on the banuor of the 
Maccabi^s. If this were tlio case the Greek form would 
be not Marira^atoi. 

Antiochus Epipbanes, on his return from his second 
campaign in Egyi)t, took JeTunalom by storm, polluted tho 
Temple, cnri'icd away from it tlie sacred utensils and trea- 
sures, and made l^bilip Uie Phrygian governor of Jndeea 
(n.c. 169). Two years later, after hiS last Egyptian 
diiion, ho commenced a furious per-seoution of the Jews. 
Apollonius, his chief collector of tribute, t/i as sent to Je- 
rusalem, which ho attacked and plundered, massuoring 
many men, and making the women and children captive.s. 
He fortified Mount Sion, and placed in it a Syrian garrison. 
At tho same time Antiur^hus issued an edict that all his sub- 
jects should adopt the same usages; and not content with 
this blow at the religion of the Jews, he sent orders for 
bidding them the exorcise of their religious rites, and com- 
manding them to sacrifice to idols, to profane the Sabbath, 
and to discontinue circumcision. Resistance to these com- 
mands was made a capital offence, and many Qf the Jews 
were put to death ; while some saved thetnselves by fleeing 
into the wilderness, and others conformed to the 'idolatrous 
rites imposed upon them. The books of thq law were 
sought for and destroyed, and whoever kept them was put 
to death. Jerusalem was deserted, and the Temple was 
polluted a second time. An old man, named At hen ecus, 
who was sent by Antiochus to instruct tho Jews in the Greek 
religion, placed on the great altar a smaller aliur to Jupiter 
Olympius, which the author of the first book of Mac(*abco.s 
calls ‘the abomination of desolation* (I Afatr., i. 51), al- 
luding, it is generally supposed, to the prophecy of Dan ad 
(viii. 13; xi. 31 ; xii, U), In consequence of this the 
daily sacrifice ceased on the 15th of the month Chasleu, 
which answered to parts of December and Jamiury, b.c. 
168-7. iClinton’s Fasti, vol. iii., p. 321.) Tho ui!icer.s of 
Antiochus were sent through the cities of Judmii to enforce 
the king’s edict. Some of them came to Modin, where 
Mattalhuis dwelt and lamented with his five sons over the 
state of Israel. Upon tho attempt being made to compel 
the people of the city to sacrifice to idols, Mallalhiiis ramie 
an open resistance, killed a Jew who came to sacrtfi'*(;, 
slew the king’s officer, and pulled down the altar, lie 
then fled to the mountains with his sons and their arllic- 
rents. About the same time some Jews who had taken 
refuge in the wilderness W'orc attacked on the Sabbath by 
Philip, the mivcrnor of Judma, and massacred without re- 
sistance to me number of a thousand. In consequence of 
this Mattathias and liis party resolved not to abstain from 
fighting on the Sabbath. Being now joined by the A^si- 
dmans, a sect of very strict religionists, and others, Matla- 
tbias went through the Jewish cities destroying tho altars 
of idols, punishing the apostate Jews, and enforcing the law 
of Moses. In the midst of this successful course Mutta- 
thias died, having appointed his third son, J urlas Maecubmus, 
his successor in the ‘military command, and his second sou, 
Simon Mattlicg, to be' his brother’s counsellor (b.c. 166). 
Judas pursued his father’s career of victory. He defeated 
and slew Apollonius, the governor of Samaria ; and w ith a 
small force put to fiigbt a large army under Seroii, the 
lieutenant of Ptolemy Macro, governor of C®)«-Syria. 
Afitifiifhttt bow ^thered an immense army, with part of 
which he marched against the Armenians and Persians, 
leaving the remainder under Lysias to act against the Jews* 
Judiea watt presently invaded by 40,000 infantry and 7000 
horiw, under Ptolemy Macro. Nicanor. and Gorgias. Judas 
had bnty 6000 men ; but by a skilful manmuvre ho sur- 
prised the Syrians in their camp, and cothplotely routed 
them. Next year he defeated an army of 60,000 foot and 
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5000 horse, cominanded by Lysias and by this 

victory became master of Judma. Hid first cate was to 
purify the Temple, which he did an the Uth of the month 
(Jhasleu, B.c. 105-4, exactly three yours after its poHutioii. 
An annual feast of eight days was estabUshod in com< 
inemoration of this event, Iti the moan time J udas attacked 
the Syrian gan-ison on Mount Sion, which however ho was 
unable to mduee, and fortified the Temple and the fortress 
of Betlistira, near Jerusalem- His attention was now oc- 
cupied by the attacks of the neitrhbouring idolatrous nations, 
whom he and his brothers Simon and Jonathan repeatedly 
dofeiited. Enraged at tliose events, Antiochus marched in 
gmat haste to invade Judma, but died On his way in the 
greatest agony, confessing that he sufibl-ed for bis cruelty 
to the JcWs(n.c. 1 64 or 3). The Jews now enjoyed a short 
interval of peace with Ptolemy Macro, upon whose death 
however the war with the neighbouring nations broke out 
afresh, and Judma was once more invaded by Lysias, who 
had possession of the person of Antiochtia Eupatort the 
infant son and successor of Epiphanes. Lysias was defeated, 
and concluded a peace With J udas. But not long after this, 
at the instigation of some idolatrous Jews who bad escaped 
from the castle on Mount Sion, Lysias and the king again 
iiivad(^ J uda^a with 100,000 foot, 20,000 horse, 32 elephants, 
and 300 war chariots* liofore this force Judas was com- 
pelled to retreat, after fighting one great battle, in which 
his younger brother Eleazar Savarau died iri performing 
an heroic action. (1 Mucc.^ vi. 43-46.) Betlisura was taken, 
and the Jews were closely besieged in the Temple, wlien 
l.ysias was compelled, by the state of aftaira in Syria, to 
grant, them peace on favo\n*nble terms ; but before leaving 
Jeritsalcm lie demolished the forlificatiohs of tlm Temple. 
Under Dcmolrius Soler tlic war was lenewod at the inslma- 
t ion of Alcimus, wiio aspired to the higb-priosthood. The 
Syrian armies sent under Bacchidesand Ntcunor to support 
his claims w'ore defeated by Judas, and Nicanor himself 
was killed in battle at Cupharsalama. During the short 
interval of peace which followed, Judas made an alliance 
with the Roinatis. But in the next year (n.c. ICO) another 
army entered J udoja under Buccliides and Alcimus, and 
Judas Maccabieus fell in battle. 

Tiie Syrians were now for a lime musters of the country, 
and Alcimus was established in the priesthood. About 
this time John, tlic elde.st. sou of Mattathias, fell into an 
uinbushof the enemy, and w^as put to death. In the follow- 
ing year Alcuuus died in agony while engaged in violating 
till.' sanctity of the Temple; and Bacchides left Judm, 
which remained in peace for two years under the govern- 
m<;nl of Jonathan A[)phus, the youngest of the MiU’cabman 
family. At the end of this peiiod another inva.sion of 
the Syrians was repelled, and Bacchides made peace with 
Jonathan, whose authority became fully established. The 
subsi^quent liistory of the Maccabees has already been given 
fully enough under Asmona:ans. See also A^VTiocmrs ; 
Jmvs; Judas MA.ccABmfs; Jonathan Apxuuts; and 
Simon Mattitks. 

(The Ist and 2nd books of Maccaljfm ; Josephus ; Jaiia's 
JJehrow Commonwealth; Prideuux’s Cownffcftow ; \Viner’.s 
Uiblischca Reatworterhmh,) 

MACCABEES, THE BOOKS OF THE. Five books 
have come down to us under this title. 

1. The First Book (^f the Maccabees contains tho history 
of the Jews during forty years, from tho accession of An* 
tiochus Epiphanes to tho death of Simon Matthes, ii.c. 
J35. 

The author is unknown. Some suppose the book to have 
been compiled from the memoirs of the Macoabman princes, 
perha))s by John llyvcaniis, about the close of whose reign 
internal evidence would load us to fix its date. (I Macc,, 
xvi. 23.) The general opinion of critics is that it wa-i 
wu’ittcn in Hebrew. Origenand Jerome assert that they liad 
seen the Hebrew original, and the Greek copy which we 
possess boars internal evidence of being translated from 
Hebrew. It forms part of tho Soptiiagint, and there is an 
amient Latin version made from the Greek, and a Syriac 
version, which Michaells supposes to have bcv ti trans- 
lated &om the Hebrew. Tiiis book is considered the 
best authority for the histoty of tlie tieriod to which it 
relates. 

2. The Second Book of the Mdceabees begins with two 
letttej-s which are not connected with each other, nor with 
ll*e rest of the book. It thou mentioni some events which 
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procedpd the persecution of Antiochus Epiphancs, relates 
the nets of Judas Maocabieus, and coniuudes with the 
defeat of Nic^or, recorded in 1 Macc., vii. 

This book is abtidged frotn an earlier w'ork in five books, 
by one Jasoil of Cyrenb. (2 Maec,, ii. 23-32.) The author 
is unknown* but from the style he is supposed to have been 
art Hcllenislio Jew. It exists in tho Greek of the Septua- 
gint, which is considered to be the original, and there are 
antient versions in Svriac and Latin. Its authority is greatly 
inferior to that of the first book, fVom which it often dif- 
fers. 

The first and second books of Maccabees are received as 
canonical by the Greek and Homan churches, but not by 
Protestants. Josephus intimates that they were not reckoned 
by the Jews as inspired {Cant. Apion^t i., J 8)» and Jerome 
says, — * The church does indeed read tlie Ixioks of tlnj 
Maccabees, but does not receive them among the canonical 
Scriptures.’ (Praofat in Proi\ Salomonis.) 

3. The Thh'd Book qf the Mtweabees is prior in time to 
the first and second, and in fact has nothing to do with the 
history of the Maccabees. It contains the history of the 
Jews at Alexandria during eight or nine years, from the 
battle of Raphia, in b.c. 217. The author is unknown. The 
Greek of the Septuagint is supposed to have been the ori- 
ginal. There is a Syriac version in the Paris and l-ondon 
Polyglots, hut no anlicnt Latin version exists. Its canon- 
ic.al authority has been maintained by some of the fathers 
and by Ibe Greek church; but the Western churcJies 
have never received it. In historical value Dr. Cotton 
places it above the second book, but others esteem it very 
lightly. 

4. The Fourth Book of the Maccabees contains an account 
of the martyrdom of Eleazar and the Seven Brethren (2 
Macc.t vi., vii.), and of the attempt of Heliodorus to plunder 
the temple. (2 Macr., iii.) It is found in Greek in the 
Alexandrian and Vatican MSS., and in some editions of tho 
Septuagint. • It is generally supposed to be the same us 
the treatise of Josejuius, * De MuccabEeis/ or ‘ Do Imperio 
Rationis ’ It is praised as a composition by Jerome 
and Augustin, but it has never been re<*eived into (he 
canon. 

6. The Fifth Book of the Maccabees only exi.sts in Arabics 
and Syriac. Calmct supposes it to have been written in 
Hebrew, and thence translated inlo Greek. It exlemls 
from tho attempt of Heliodorus to ])liinder tho Teinplo to 
within a few years of the birth of Christ. It must have 
been written after the taking of Jerusalem hy Titus, for it 
refers to that event (chaps, ix, and xxi.). Tho author is 
unknown. Some suppose it to have been compiled fnnu 
the ads of the successive high priests. 

(The Five Books of the Marcabeefi, by Henry Cotton, 
D.C.L., bxf., Calmct ’s Dictiomti'y Dif^sertaiiomi ; 

the Introductions of Do Wotto, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, and 
Jahn.) 

MACCLESFIELD, a market- town and borough, in 
the county palatine of Cheshire, is situated in the iuindroil 
of Macclesfield and narish of Preslbury. Under the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act it is divided inlo six ward.s, with 
twelve aldermen and thirty-six councillors. By the Reform 
Act tho townships of Sutton and Ilurdslield were annexed 
to the parliamentary borough, which sends Iwo members to 
parliament. The population of Macclesliebl in IbOl was 
3743; in 1811 it amounted to 12,699; in 1821 to 17.746; 
and in 1831 to 2.3,129. The number of inhabited houses 
in 1831 W'as 4543; of families, 4740, of whom 4366 were 
employed in trade and manufactures. Button coniained 
5656 inhabitants, and lliird&field 3083. The united ])opu- 
lation of Macclesfield, Sutton, and Hurdsfiold was at that 
time 32,068, and is now cxnnputed to bo 40 ,oim>. Maccles 
field is 168 miles norih-tiofUi-wost from London, and 19 
from Manchester. 

The son of Henry IIL, as earl of Chester, made Maccles- 
field, in 1260^ a free borough, consisting of 120 burgesses. 
Variotii advantages were allcrwurds granted to tlio bnr- 
gesaes by Edward HI., Richard H-, Edward IV., Elizabeth, 
and Gharlos II. 

Tho tovrn of Macclesfield is noW tho chief seat iu the 
island of the silk-throwing trade, which progressively ad- 
vanced from 1808 to 1825, when it attained its greatest 
prosperity. From this ^prosperity it rapidly declined, and in 
1832 there wore only fertji^no mills at work out of seventy- 
two. In 1824 not fewer titan’ll 0,229 throwsters or spiimeni 
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^erc employed: but bo many wore ibrown out of work 
that the number was reduced to 3622 in 1S32. This valu* 
able trade of spinnitij^ raw silk flourlsl^d in consequence of 
the protection it receivetl against the introduction of thrown 
silks from France and Italy. Some notion of the growth 
of the silk-trade in Macclesfield may be formed, when it is 
considered that every variety of silk article is now produced 
in this town, ft‘om the narrowest ribbon to the different 
kinds of sarsnets, plain and figured i^ros de Naples, satin, 
silk vestings, and velvets. It is likewise the chief place fiir 
the manufacture of silk handkerchiefs of every description, 
although it suffers from the competition of bandana hand- 
kerchiefs fram India. This last circumstance, combined 
with the introduction of the broad silks from the Continent, 
has reduced wages in Macclesfield more than one-half, and 
occasionally involves the silk-weavers in the greatest dis- 
tj'ess 

Macclesfield is situated on the west side and at the base 
of a range of high land which is on the borders of Cheshire 
and De^yshirc, and is a part of the mountain-region of 
the latter county. The Bollen, an affluent of the Mersey, 
runs through the town, the lower part of which is called 
the Waters. A canal which unites the Grand Trunk and 
Peak Forest canals passes close to Macclesfield, and thus 
opens a water communication with most parts of Eng- 
land. 

Macclesfield contains four principal streets, diverging 
from the market place in various directions ; and there are 
four chief entrances from London, Chester, Manchester, 
and Buxton. The town-hall is a good building, designed 
by Goodwin, and decorated with great taste, and the public 
room is well adapted for concerts and meetings. A sub- 
scription library, founded in 1770, contains nearly 20,000 
volumes, and is also a depository of the public records. 
The bulchers’-market is a very neat, compact, and suitable 
range of buildings adjoining the general market. The 
court-house and gaol for the hundred of Macclesfield are also 
situated in the market-place. The town is supplied with 
water conducted in pipes from the adjoining hills, and the 
money pauJ for it goes to the borough fund. There are two 
lire-cngincs, and the town is lighted with gas. Tlie various 
factories are situated on the Bollen. One of the cotton- 
factories cost 30,000/, and some of the silk factories 14,000/.; 
but the value of the latter has been much depressed by the 
deterioration of the silk-trade,^ The common at the foot of 
the range of hills on the east side of the town has been en- 
closed in coiisequem c of an act passed for that purpose in 
1791 ; it is now partly built upon, and the rest highly cul- 
tivated. There is an excellent steam-mill for grinding corn 
in this part of the town. There are two banking establish- 
ments, and' a branch from the Imperial Bank of Man- 
chester. The corn and butchers* markets take place on 
Tuesday and Saturday. The fairs for cattle, cloth, toys, 
&c., are. May fitli, June 22nd, July 1 llh, October 4lh, and 
November 11. 

The dispensary, erected in 1 81 1, has one physician, three 
honorary surgeons, and one house-surgeon, with a salary of 
lot)/, per annum. There is one savingss’-bank, eight benefit 
siK-ieties for males, each consisting of 400 or 500 members, 
and four for females, of about 300 to 400 members each. 
Tlieve arc many trusts for charitable purjioses. The free 
grammar-school was endowed with lands in 1502 by Sir 
John Pcrcjval, sometime lord-mayor of London, who is said 
to liave been born in this city. It afterwards fell into the 
hands of the crown, and in April 26th, 6tb of king Edward 
VI., a new foundation took place. The annual revenue 
now amounts to 1300^. per annum. By act of parliament 
(JH38) four exhibitions of 50/. each for Oxi'onl and Cam- 
bridge are established, and a commercial school is to be 
connected with the grammar-school. 

St. Micliael’ii church was .founded by Eleanor, quean of 
Edward l.,ii 1278. Its architepture is partly Gothic ; 
chancel cud, which has be^n rebuilt, contains a painted 
window representing our Saviour, the four E\*angel ^ts, and 
Moses delivering the Ten Commandments. There are two 
chapels adjoining this church; one belonged to Thomas 
Savage, archbishop of York, whose heart ms bUried here in 
1 508 : this chapel now belongs to the marauis ofCbolmonde- 
ley. The other chapel belongs to the Logn of J^me, 

otic of whose ancestors, oS appears from a plate in it, 
sewed king Edward III. and his sou the Black Prince, 
during all iheir wars in France, and the estate of Lyme 


was given him for recovering a standard at the battle of 
Creasy. He afterwards seiTm Richard 11., and was be- 
headed at Chester. Sir Peers, the son of Perkins, served 
Henry V., and was slain at the battle of Agincourt. 

Christ Church was built by Charles Roe, Esq., who ac- 
quired a fortune in the silk trade, and was among the first 
to establish it. The two churches of St Michael and St. 
George have sittings for 4500. St. George^s church, Sut- 
ton, and Trinity church, Hurdsfield, have 1300 seats. 
There are various meeting-houses belonging to the different 
classes of Dissenters. 

A mechanics* institution was formed a few years ago by 
one of the principal manu&cturers of this town, with the 
view of encouraging the efforts of some young men who had 
already been associated for scientific purposes. Various 
branches of the arts and sciences are now taught to 150 
members, and the musical class has made such progress as 
to treat the town with a concert, which was attended by 1500 
persons. When the Factory Commissioners first visited 
Macclesfield, a census was taken bf the manufacturers of 
the state of education of the children in their employment, 
and it was found that 9G per cent, could read ; the inability 
of the remaining four parts was accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance of their belonging to families newly arrived from 
the country, and their wanting $uch dress as they thought 
necessary fur appearing at school. 

The following was the state of education as ascertained 
in June, 1838. The whole number of schools was 52, wiiich 
contained 2 1 U9 scholars. Of this number of pupils 1186 
also attend Sunday-schools; 1003 frequent only day-schools; 
469 are under five years of age, 1586 between five and 
fifteen, and 54 above fifteen years old. The mointoritil sys- 
tem is adopted in only two of the 38 common day-schools, 
which are attended by 1219 scholars. The niimher of Sun- 
day-scholars amounts to 7842. Of ihetK; 149 are under five 
yeara of ag*f, 6716 between five and fifteen, and 1977 are 
above fifteen. The Established Church basHwo Sunday- 
schools and 770 scholars; tho union of churcb and Dis- 
senters 2129, tlie Wesleyan Methodists three schools and 
J1 75 scholars, Primitive Metliodists 585, New Connexion 
Methodists 1248, Independents 871, Baptists 490, and 
Catholics 594. The average attendance of children on each 
Sunday is 56.39. 

^(Corry’s History qf Macclesfield ; Orraerod’s J/ia/o/'j/ oJ 
Cheshire ; Aikitrs Manchester ; Report on the Siik 
Trade, 1832; Charity Commissioners’ Report on the Gram- 
mar School ; Populaiio?i Returns ; Commnnicaiions from 
Macclesfield,) 

MACE, originally a club of metal, whence it derived its 
name of Ma9e i)r Ma 9 ue, and whence its diminutive Ma- 
scuelle is also derived. In a more oniamunlal form it is 
used as an ensign of authority borne before magistrates. 

The mace as a military weapon was peculiarly appro- 
priated to the cavalry, and in the Bayeux ta])estry several 
are represented in the hands of the combatants. It is not 
clear when the fashion of suspending them from the saddle- 
bow for occasional use was first introduced into Europe, but 
as it seems to have been borrowed from the Asiatics, wo 
may perhaps assign it to the middle of the thirteciiih cen- 
tury. Muratori observes that in a close conllict of cavalry 
it was exceedingly difficult to overthrow or wound powerful 
men iu armour sitting on horseback, for their persons, being 
envekq)ed in hauberks, helmets, and other iron coverings, 
eluded the power of swords, darts, arrows, and such like 
weapons. For this reason it was usual to strike men so 
defended with iron maces, or to turn the attack on the 
horses, that by making them fall they might seize the 
rider ; or if he had tumbled on the ground, the weight of 
his armour might render him unable to contend with any 
effect. 

Maces seem to have been much used from the time of 
Edward II., both in battles and touriiamonis. Meyrick says 
aU the heavy cavalry were supplied with them in the 
fifteenth and sixteen tli centuries, though they sometimes 
gave way to the short battle-axe and horseman's hammer. 
The invention of pistols in the reign of Henry Vlll. occa- 
sioned their disuse in tho time of EllaabetU. 

Ellis, in his notes to the * Fabliaux,’ says the mace was a 
eommoTi weapon with ecclesiastics, who, in consequence of 
their tenures, frequently took the field, but were by a canon 
of the church forbidden to wield the sword. Maces are still 
used by the Turkish horsemen, (Muratori, ArUiti, 
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Mvi Dissertf 26 ; Meynck and SkoUon’s Engraved Elustr 
of animtt Arms and Armour, 410 ., lond.> 1630, vol. li.. 
pi. 62 and 134; FabUaur, edit. 1816, i., 190.) 

The word Maco is sometimes used by otir old writers in 
tbe sense of a sceptre, 

MAGE. [Myristica.] 

MACEll. A medicinal bark la described m amielit 
uiUhors by this name. Dbsoorides states that it is brought 
from barbarous regions,* Galen and Pliny mention it as 
brought from India ; but nil agree that it is useful in dysen- 
tery. C. d’Acosta describes a tree on the Malabar coast 
which by the Brachtnans is called Moore, of which the bark, 
he says, is used by themus a cure for dysentery, and tliat Euro- 
peans call it the * arbor sancta/ and St. Tliomas’s tree. What 
tree is intended by him, his description does not enable 
botanists to determine, hut it might probably bis ascertained 
by thoHo resident on the coast by comparing his description 
With that of the trees indigenous or much esteemed by the 
natives of the Malabar const. Avicenna gives taiisafar as 
the Ai-abic synonyme of Maoer, Dr. Royle states, in bis 
* Illustrations of Himalayan Botany,* ^S. 269, that he obtained 
from Cnubul, under the name of taleesfur, leaves of a highly 
aromatic and stimulant nature, which, having ascertained to 
bo those of a species of Rhododendron, he named /?. aro- 
malicmn, but the plant had been previously called R, lepi- 
doturn by Dr. Wallich. 

In Persian works mqfur is given as the Greek name of 
idlecfifur. Transcribers no doubt have liere, as m the case 
of Lycium, changed the k into / by an error of a single 
point. Though the loaves do not agree with tho doscrip- 
lions of Mticer, they may long have been substituted for 
thorn ; they no doubt possess some astringent with their sli- 
mulaiil properties, and ore therefore well calculated to be 
useful as rnedieinal agents. 

MAGKDO'NIA (Maietfiovia). The boundaries of this coun- 
try varied at dilforent limes. In the time of Strabo, Mace- 
donia included a considerable part of Ill>ria and Thrace; 
bul Macedonia Proper may be considered as separated from 
Tlie?.saly on tho south by the Cambunian mountains; from 
Illyria on the west by the great moiintain choiu called 
Seardus and Bernus, and which under the name of Piiidus , 
.'ilso separates Thcjssaly from Epirus ; from M<rsia on tho 
north by Ibo mountains called Orbelus and Scomius, which 
nin at right angles #to Scardus; and from Thrace on the 
cast by the river Strymon. Tho Macedonia of Herodotus 
\\iia however still more limited, as is uAerwards mentioned. 
Macedonia Proper, as defined above, is watered by three 
rivers of consiilerablo size, the Axius, the Lydias, and the 
Haliacmon, uil which flow into theThermaic Gulf (the mo- 
dern Gulf of Salon iki). The most easterly as well as the 
largest of the three, the Axius ( I ardor), Hows from the ransjes 
I >e I ween Scardus and Orbelus, in the north-west of Macedonia, 
and is increased by several tributaries, and particularly the 
Jilrigon {Kuchuk A7ira^ow), which rises in the mountains 
wliich divide Macedonia and Illyria. The next river to flic 
west of the Axius is the Lydia.s (called at the present day 
Kara Azmac on the coast and Potavo in the interior), which 
llowful, accunding to Strabo (vii. , Extracts, sec. 9, vol, h., p. 

1 no, Taiudui,), from (he lake on which Pella is situated. It 
now joins tho Axius about a league abov^e the entrance of 
the Axius into the sea. To tho west of the Lydias is the 
Haliacmon ilndje Kaxasou), which flows from the Cani- 
bunian mountains ; in the lime of Herodotus it joined the 
Lydtus (vii., 127), but at present the Haliacmon and Ly- 
dias enter the sea by difterent mouths. Tho whole of the 
district on tho soa^coast, and to a considerable distance in 
the inlorior, between the Axius and the Haliacmon, is very 
low and marshy. [Axius.] 

From tho mountains which divide Illyria and Macedonia 
two mountain-rangOH run towards the south-east, separating 
the valleys of the Haliacmon, the Lydias, and tlie Axius : 
tho most southerly of these ranges, which is between the 
Haliacmon and Lydias, was called Bermius; and the most 
northerly, between the Lydias and tho Axius, Dysorum, in 
one part of its course at least. The only other rivers of 
anv importance were the Strymon and the Angilos, whose 
vulleyH were separated firom that of the Axius by a range 
of mountains which runs from Orbelus on the north towards 
the peninsula of Chalcidice. The Strymon iStrwua) rises 
in Mount Scomuisand flows into tho SixyxxxomeO\x\fiGu(f 
rjf Orphano), Not far from tho sea it forms a lake, called 
Cercinitis (Kftrkine), into which thoAngites flows from the 
owtward, [Amphipolu.] 

P.C., No. 681. 


The ongin and early history of the Macononmns are m • 
voh^ in much obscurity. Some moderns have attempted, 
against all probability, to derive the name from tho Kittim 
or D'W'S) mentioned in the Old Tesiamont, 

(Gen,, X. 4 ; Numb*, xxiv. 24 ; .A?r., ii. lO; Ezeh, xxvii. (» ; 
Dan,, xi. .30). This opinion ap[»ear.s to have arisen in part 
from the description of tho country inhabited by ilie Kiltim, 
which is supposed to answer to Macedonia ; but still more 
from the fact that in the book of Maccuhers, Alexander tin* 
Groat is said to come from the land of Cheiltieim (k riii; 
yr/f xr«rnei>, I Macc,, i. 1), and Perseus is called king of 
the Kittians (K-urduv, 1 Macc., viii. 5). 

In inquiring into the early history of the Macedonian.^ 
(wo questions, which are frequently confuted, ouglit io Iwi 
kept distinct, namely, the origin of tho Macedonian peopl<\ 
and the origin of the Macedonian monarchy under ibe 
Temenidm ; for while there is abundant reason for believing 
that the Macedonian princes wore descended from au Hel- 
lenic race, it appears probable that tho Macedonians them- 
selves were au illynan people, though the country must 
also have been inhabited in ^cry early times by many Hol- 
leuic tribes. The Greeks thombelves always regarded tho 
Macedonians as barbarians, that is, as a people not of IL l 
Icnic origin ; and llie similarity of the manners and custoro^ 
aswtdl as the languages, as far as they are known, of tl*^ 
early Macedonians and Illyrians, appear to establish tho 
identity of the tw'o nations. In the time of Herodotus, the 
name of Maccdonis comprehended only the country to the 
south and west of the Lydias, for he observes that Maci*- 
donis was separated from Boltimis by tho united mouth of 
the lAdias and Haliacmon. (llerodot., vii. 1‘2‘<.) How far 
inland Herodotus conceived that Macedonia extended doc^ 
not appear from his narrative. According to many anticni 
writers, Macedonia was originally called Kuialhin (Plin, 

H. N., iv. 17; Justin, vii. J ; Gell., xiv. C) ; but we also find 
traces of tho name of Macedonians from the earliest limes, 
.inder the antient forms of Maceta*. (MrnetTm) and Macoch.i 

They appear to have dwelt originally in tho 
iouth-we'item part of Macedonia near Mount Pindiis. Ho- 
rodotUB says that the Dorians dwelling under Pindus weio 
’ailed Macedonians (i. 56 ; compare viii. 43) ; and ulthougli 
t may for many reasons bo doubted whether the Mocedo- 
ii'uins had any particular connect ion with tho Dorians, it 
may be inferred from the statement of Herodotus that the 
Macedonians once dwelt at the foot of Piiulus, whence they 
emigi'ated in a north-easterly direction. 

There are various accounts of the origin of the Mace- 
donian monai'chy, but all agree in asserting that the royal 
family was descended from the race of Teruunus of Argos, 
(llerodot., viii. 137-139 ; Tliucyd., ii. 09.) Pcrdiccas is usually 
regarded as the founder of this empire ; the dominions of 
which were first confined to the country in the rujighbourhoo<l 
of Edessa between the Lydias and the Ilahacmon, but afier- 
wards extended^ us far as the Axius, and subsequently along 
the coast as faV as tho Strymon. Very little however 
known of the history of the country till the reign of Amy nta^ 

I. , who was king ofMacedon at the time of tlio expulsion o; 
the Pisistratidie from Athens, n c. 660. This nionarch sub- 
mitted to Megabyzns, udio hud been left in Europe by 
Danus after tho failure of his Scythian oxpedilion; and 
Macedonia was consideied a province of the Porsiaii empire 
till the battle of Platma delivered it from subjection to tho 
king of Persia. 

Amyntas was succeeded by his son Alexander I., who wa-; 
obliged to accompany the Persian army into Greece, but wa ; 
able on several occasions to render important servioet. to tho 
Grecian cause. Alexander was not allowed to contend at \ lie 
Olympian games until he had proved his Argive ilcscuiii, 
(Horodot., V. 22 ; compare Justin, vii. 2.) The time of Alex- 
anders death is uncertain, but he lived at least to h c. 463, 
when Cimon recovered Thasos. (Plutarch, C/^won,c. 14.) Ho 
was sucooeded by Perdiccas II., a fickle and dishonourable 
prince, who took an aciive part in the Peloponnesian war 
and alternately assisted Athens and Sparta as his lutcrosis 
or policy dictated. His successor Archclaus (w-c. 41.1) was 
the wisest monarch that had yet sat upon tho llirouc of 
Muoedon. He oflected greater improvements in hts king- 
dom, according to Thucydides, than all the other mouarchs 
together who had preceded him (iL 100). Ho greatly iin 
proved the condition of his\ni^y, he eroi'icd forts to repress 
his barbarous neighbours, constructed roads, and endea- 
voured lo diffuse among his subjects a lovo of Grecian 
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litorature and refinement. He is said to hav'O mvSted So- 
crates to settle at his court, and Euripides resided there 
during the latter period of his life. .{Aechslaus.] 

On the assassination of Archidaus, b.c. 89^, the greatest 
confusion prevailed for many years ; and it was not tilj the 
accession of Amyntas 11. (»*c, 393), that anything like order 
was restored to the country. But even duririg the greater 
part of his veign Macedonia was distracted by intestine com- 
motions and fbreign enemies ; and on his death, b.c. 369, 
the same state of confusion prevailed that htuj followed the 
death of Arohela us. Amyntas wa^ siujceedod by his*eldest 
son, Alexander JI., who was assassinated at the end pf the 
first year of his reii^i by Ptolemy Alorites, who held the 
sui)reine j)c»wer for three years as regent during the minority 
of Perdiccas ; but, in consequence of abusing his trust, he 
was cut off by Perdiccas, b.c. 364. Pordiccas, after a reign 
of five years, fell in battle against the Illyrians, bc. 369, 
and was succeeded by his younger brother, the celebrated 
Philip, who succeeded to a kingdom assailed by numerous 
enemies and weakened by intestine commotions, and 
left It, to his son Alexander the Great, the most powerful 
monarcihy in Europe. [Philip ; Alexandkr.] The 
immediate consequences of Alexander’s death are given 
under Antifatku and Cassandbr; it may he suillcient 
to state here, (hat in the commotions consequent upon 
tfiat e\cnt, the royal family was finally destroyed, and 
Cassaiider obtained* at first ihc power, and eventually the 
title of king of Macedon. Cassandcr was succeeded by his 
son Philip, B c. 296, who reigned only two Years; and on 
his death, in H.c. 204, his two younger brothers, Antipater 
and Alexander, having quarrelled respecting the succ^'ssioq, 
the throne was seized by Demotiius, the son of Antigonu.s, 
who rcignCil ior seven years. He was driven from his 
kingdom, ».c. 287, by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who was 
however deposed in his turn, after a short reign of seven 
moiiiJis, by Lysimachus, king of Tlirace. [Lysimaciius.] 

On the death of Lysimiiehus, who fell in battle, b c. 281, 
the counTl'y remained in almost a slate of anarchy for many 
yc'ars. The invasion of the Gauls from ».c. 280 to b.c. 278, 
and the con tests between the numerous pretenders to the 
throne, brought the country to tlie brink of ruin. Eventu- 
ally Antigoniis(surnamed Gonnatas), the son of Demetrius, 
was proclaimed king ; but W’as dethroned by Pyrrhus, who 
again obtained the kingdom on bis return from Italy. 
A tier the death of Pyrrhus, Antigonus regained possession 
of the throne, which he retained till his death, ii.c. 239. 
The two following monaichs, Demetrius II. (b.c. 239-229) 
and Antigonus 11. (b.c. 229*220), wore principally occupied 
in the Grecian wars which followed tlie funnatioii of the 
Aclmian league. [Antigonus.I 
Pliilip V., who succceflcd Amyntas, alarmed tit the in- 
creasing power of tbe Romans, entered into an alliance with 
Hannibal ; but was never able to afford him any effectual as- 
sistance, in consequence of continual wars with the iElu* 
lians and Illyrians, whom the Romans luuf found means to 
excite against him. On the coneliision of the war with 
Cartilage, Philip found that he was unable to cope with the 
Homan power; and after continuing the contest for a few 
years, was obliged to sue fur peace on such terms as the 
Motors chose to grant. Philip was succeeded by Perseus, 
B.c. 178, who carried on war against the Romans, and was 
filially cotuiuerod, B.C. 168. [^MiLti.] Macedonia was 
not iniinediately converted into a Roman provimjo, but was 
divided into four districts, which were considered indepen- 
dent, uiid governed by their oyn Jaws^ and of whicfli the 
capitals were respectively— Amphipolis, Themlonioo^ Pella, 
and Pelagonia. Macedonia was reduced to Ae iton of a 
Kornan province, b.c. 142. 

It is very difficult to detertelfte tlio boupdarieti of the 
Homan province of Macedonia. Accordiag to the ‘Epito- 
nu/.cj ’ i f St '^o (vii,)* it Yvas hounded by the Adrkitic on 
the ; on t}>e north by the mountains of Beartlosj Orbe- 
lus, Rhodope, and Hmmus; on the south by the Via 
lia; and on the cast it extended as far as Cypsela and tbe 
mouth of the Hebrua, But this statement with respect to 
the southern boundaryofMuce^niacannui be correct, since 
we know that the province of Macedonia was bounded on 
the south by that of Ach®a ; and althpugh it is extremely 
ddficult, if not iinpos^^ihU , to fix the pretj^iie^undaries of 
^ tUcse provinces, yet it does not appear that extended 

0;, farther north than the south of The3.4aly. ^ 

Macedonia was inhabited from the earliest times by 
numerous tribes, who^e namos continued to be given till a 


late paried to various districts of 1^ country. The most 
important of these divisions were — Mygdonia, Bottieois or 
BottisEm, Pieria, EUmea, S^mphalia, Orestis, Lyncus, 
Eordia or Eordcea, Emathiaf Pceonia, and Ohaloidice. 

Mygdonia, on the Thermaic Bay, was separated fi*om 
the district of Buttimis. or Bottima, by the Axius (Hero- 
dot., vii. 123) ; but its boundaries on the cast are doubt- 
ful. Thucydides makes it extend as fitr as the Strymon 
<ii. 99); but this is at variance with the statement of 
Herodotus, who speaks of tbe land to the west of the 
Strymon under the name of Bisaltia. (H<^ot., vii. 115.) 
Mygdonia was originally ocKhipied hf the Edones, a Thra- 
cian people, who were expoltod tbonce by the Temonidoi. 
(Thucyd., ii, 99.) The urihcipol town in this district was 
Thenne, ofterwatds oalled Thessalouica by Oassunder in 
honour of his With, who was daughter of Philip. (Strabo, 
viL, Excerpta^ sec. 10, vol. iL, p. ISI.) It was a large and 
prosperous town, and exists at the present day under thu 
name of Saloniki. The AposUe Paul addressed two cpi.siles 
to the Christian converts in this town. Tbe lake Bolbo, 
called at the present (hiy Betcbik, was either in or near 
Mygdonia (Thucyd., i. 68) ; it is said by Dr. Qarkc to be 
about tweh'c miles in length, and six or eight in breadth. 

The Bottieeis, er Botiissa of Herodotus, was bounded on 
the east by the Axius, on the west by the united mouth of 
thcHaliacmon and I^dias (vii. 127), and on the north by 
Emathia.'^ The principal town of Bottiaois was Pollu, 
situate on the lake through which the Lvdias flows, which 
afterwards becarno the residence of the kings of Macedon. 
Pella was a small place till the time of Philip, by whom it 
was greatly enlarged and beautified. (Strabo, vii., sec. 9, 
vol. ii., pp. 130-131.) Tbe ruins of Pella may still be kodii 
at Alakihssoh. Near the mouth of the Lydias was the town 
of Ichnm. celebrated for an anlicnt temple. (Herodot.vii 
123; Pliny. //. A^., iv. 17; Mela, ii. .3; He^ych., under 
) Thirty miles to the south of Pella^ at 4h(! foot of 
Mount Bermius (Plin., H. V., iv. 17), was the anticiU ciij 
of Berrhcna, or Berma, which is mentioned in the ArU^ of the 
Afosika (xvii. JO). 

Proceeding along the coast “sve come to Pieria. Thi* 
antient district of Macedon is originally intervened between 
Botticoa and Pieria. According to Strabo (vii., sec. 8, vol. ii , 
p. 130), ond Li\y (xliv. 9), Pieria was bounded on tlu* souih 
by Diuro : but in more antient times the name was probahlv 
applied to all the country between Macedon it* and the Pencus 
Ptolemy calls the country between the mouth of the l..yfha'^ 
and that of the Pencils by tbe name of Pieria. Pieria w:is 
celebrated in Grecian mythology as Ihc first seat of iIh‘ 
muses. PyduB, the chief place m this distrif*!, alsti called 
Cydna (Steph. Byz.), and Citron, according to Sliabo (vii.. 
sec. 8, vol. li., p. 130), known at Ih© present day under ihc 
name of Kidros, is imid to have been a Greek city, and was 
for Some time in possession of the Alhenians; hut was 
afterwards taken by Philip and given to Olyiithus. I'lit- 
battle between Perseus and ./E mil ius, which deluded ihc fate 
of tbe Macedonian monarchy, was fought near Pydna 
South of Pydna was the town of Dium, at the foot of Mount 
Olympus, of which Livy has* gi^^n a short description (xhv. 
6, 7). It afterwards became a Roman colony. (Pliny 
H.N., iv. 17.) Forty |tU4ia to the north of Pydiia uas 
Methone (Strabo, vii., 8, vol. ii., p. 1.30), nt (he siege of 
wliich Plulip, the fkiher of Alexander the Great, lost an eye. 

In the interior, to tlie west of Pieria, in the valley df the 
Hnliacmon,was the district of Elimea, the inhubitants of 
Which were called Blimiolce. In the lime of Thucydides, 
EUmea was subject to the Macedonian monarch*, but was 
governed by its own princes (ii, 99). There was a road 
from Elimea to Thessaly over tbe Cambimian raountaius 
<Liv.,xlii. 53), and another to iEtolia (Liv., xl’iii. 21). 

Houth'West of Elimea was the district of Sty’mphaliti, 
vriiicb was annexed to Macedon on the conquest of 
by the Romans (Liv., xlv. 39), together with the country of 
tbe Atintani end Paraveai, which extended to tbe west of 
Slimol^ in Illyria and Epirus. 

North-west of Elimea was the district of Oresti , (Polyb., 
xvfii. 80 ; Liv., xxxiii. 34), which probably derived its name, 
as MiUier has remarked, from tne mountainous nature of 
the coutttjy (5poc, m(mntain\ and not from Orestes, the son 
of Agathfetnnon. Tbe Orest m appear to have been inde- 
pendent of the Macedonian kings for a constderablo time ; 

♦ The BdlUao of TliorySidiHi 1 m a country, a tnust 

thf BiAiifl'l, ti» tho im;.i of Potiilmti him) llm Gulf of Tht-Mutot uftor *M^y 
drKuu oul oi Biitlot'a. (’ Juuioal of KiUication,' iv.,p. i.'iO.) 
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they weie however obliged at length to aubioit to their aU'* 
tbority, but were declared indepenwut again on the conquest 
of Macedonia by the Romans, (tiv.* xxxiii. 34J The 
principal town in this district was Celetrum, situate on a 
peninsula which ran into a lake of the same name (the 
modern Kaaioria or Kesrie), 

ityncufii the country of the Irfyncest® (Thucyd,, iv, 83* 
J24,i Liv., xxvi. 25 j xxxh 33; xxxii. 8), north of Orestis, 
was surrounded by mountaiua on all sides. It contained 
no towns of any importance except Heraclea, which was 
siluate on the great Egnatian ro^. The Lyncestes were 
governed by an independent pnnee of the name of Arrhi* 
hteiis during the early part of the Peloponnesian war. 
(Tbucyd., iv*. 124.) 

To tlu) east of Lyncus» and north of Eltmea and the Bar- 
mins, was the district of Eordia, or Rordsea, in, the valley 
of the Lydias. The Eordians are said to have been driven 
out of their country, which however stiH continued to hear 
the name of Eordia by the Temeiiidfe» and to have settled 
iiAerwarfls about Physca, , which was probably a town in 
Mygdonia. (Thucyd., ii. 92-) 

Kmatbia, which was ailerwards limited to the country 
north of Bottiaeia, in the valley of the Lydias, was the namet 
as has been already remark^* by which the country was 
originally culled, according to many antient writers. The 
chief town in this district, Ailgfn, afterwards called Edessa 

i f odina)^ WAS the capital of tlte Macedonian kingdom in 
the earliest times; and even when it had ceased to bo the 
royal residence, it still continued the burial-place of the 
kings. It was a large city in the time of Livy (xlv. 39). 
it stood on the Via Egnatia, 30 miles west of Pella. 

Tlie northern part of Macedonia was inhabited by various 
tribes of iVontans: of which the principal were the Pela- 
gonians, wlio dwelt north of Lynceslis. The chief town of 
this district was also called Pelagonia. The Agrians, north- 
east of the Pelagonians, were a powerful Pseonian tribe, 
living near the sources of the Strymon (Strabo, vii., s. 18, 
vol. ii., p. 133.) 

The penfnsula south of Mygdonia, between the Tbermaic 
and Strymouic gulfs, was called Cbalcidice from the Chal- 
eidiuns of Euboea, who formed settlements in tliis country 
in very early times. The pemnsula of Cbalcidice comprised in 
the south three smaller peninsulas: Pallone, formerly called 
Phlegra (Strabo, vii., s. 12, vol. ii., p. 131), between the 
Tbermaic and Toronaic gulls; Sithonia, between the To- 
rmiaic and Singitic gulfs; and Actf;, as Thucydides calls 

ii (IV. 109), or Athoa, accordilfg to Herodotus (vii. 22), lie- 
Iweon the Singitic and Strymouic gulfs. [Athos.] The 
peninsula of (jhalcidico, together with the throe smaller 
pciunsulas, contaiued several important towns, which are 
fiemiently mentioned in Grecian history. 

rotidma, afterwards called Cassandria fl:om Cassander, 
king of Macedon, founded by the Corinthians (Thueyd., i. 
6G), htviod on tlie narrow isthmus which connects the penin- | 
sula of Pallene with the mainland. It sent 300 men to 
Plattca (Herodot., ix. 28), and atVer the Persian war was 
subject to tile Athenians. Potidssa revolted from Athens, 
n.c. 432 ; and was not taken till after a siege of two years ; 
when the Potideeans surrendered and were allowed to quit 
the place. A mutilated inscription in elegiac verse, now in 
tiic British Museum, commemorates the courage of those 
Athenians who fell in a battle belbre this town, b.c. 432 
{Elgin Marbles^ No. 348.) An Athenian colony was after 
wards sent to occupy the town. (Thucyd., ii, 70.) It subse- 
quonlly fell under the power of Philip of Macedon, and 
continued from that time subject to the Macedonian kings. 
Tt\c other towns of Pallene were Aphytis, with a celebrated 
temple of Bacchus; Monde, a colony of Efetria in Euboea 
(Thucyd., iv, 123), which revolted from tlte Athenians, b.c. 
42.1, and was retaken by Niciaa and Nicoslratus; and 
Sc lone, said to have been founded by the Pelteilians from 
Achaia in Peloponnesus, which also revolted from the 
Athouians, ».c, 423, but was retaken, and the inhabitants 
ti’cated with great cruelty; the town and lands were 
ufterwavds given to the PlataBuni (Thttcyd, V. 32.) 

At the head of the Toronaic Gulf was the imfportant 
town of Olyuthus, founded by the Chalcidians and Ere- 
trians ofEubcea. [OLYNTWUi.] The chief town in Sithoma 
was Torone, on the south-western coasts which was also pro- 
bably founded by the Ehbesans. Torone was for a king 
time subject to (he Atheniana hut afterwards belonged to 
ilw OLynthianoonfedoraey, and was eventually united to the 
Macedonuin monareby by PhiUpi 


The peninsula of or Athos, was inhabited in the 
lime of Thucydides by a few people of Chalcidic origin, but 
principally by Pelasgians, Bisaltse.Crestonians, and Kdones. 
who dwelt in small fortiiled villages. (Tbucyd.. iv. lou.) At 
the extremity of this peninsula was Mount Athos, called at 
the present Monte Smto, The canal of Xerxes can 
be distinctly traced. Herodotus enumerates six towns 
within this peninsula: Sane« founded by the inhabitants of 
Andros (Thucyd., iv. 109) ; Dinm, Olophyxus, Aorothoon, 
Thyssus, and Cleonm. Acanthus, situate on the low Hat 
isthmus which connects the peninsula of Act^ with the 
mainland, was once an important town. [Athos.] 1 he 
chief towns in the interior of the peninsula of Chub'idico 
were Chalets and ApoUonia, mentioned in the Acts oj the 
ApoHles (xvii. 1 ). 

The Via Egnatki, which formed one great line of com 
inunication between the Ionian Sea and ByKantium, com^ 
menced at ApoUonia in Illyria, and was joined at Clodiana 
on the Genusus by the Via Candavia, from Dyrrachium, 
which how'eyet is also called the Via Egiiatia (Stvubo, vu. 
$ 3). The Via Egnatia entered Maceddniu in the district 
of Lyncus* and passed by iho towns of Edessa, Pella, Tlies 
salonica, ApoUonia. and Amphipolis, where it entered 
Thrace. [Thr ace.] 

MACERA'TA E CAMERPNO, DELEGAZIONE DI, 
a province of the Papal Slate, forming pari of the old duis.ioii 
called the Marches, is bounded on the north by the province.^ 
of Ancona and Urbtno e Pesoro, on the east by the A<lriaUr-, 
on the west by the province of Perugia., and on the south 
by those of Spoloto and Fermo ed Ascoli, Its pepulaliou 
amounts to 243,000 inhabitants, distributed among 12 
walled towns, 48 terre with communal councils, and 23;> 
villages and hamlets. The general inclination of the sur- 
face of the country is to the north-east, as it spreads from 
the foot of the central Apenhino chain to the coast of iho 
Adriatic. The ])rincipal rivers are the Poleiiza, Chienti, 
and Masone, Which rise in the Apennines and How into the 
Adriaitic. 

The principal towns are 1, Macerata, on a hill in a 
fine country watered by the Chienti, a neat, wt*ll-buill, 
cheerful town, with 15,000 inhubilaiits. seveial churche.s 
and convents with good paintings, a colLoge, and n uru- 
versity, Vith a library containing 20.000 volumes, a court 
of appeal for all the provinces of the Marches, a handsome 
town-house, and several fine private palaces, amongst which 
the Palace Ckimpagnom is the most remarkable. Muceratu 
is a bisho))’s see and the residence of the delegate, li 
carries on a considerable trade in corn, silk, and cuttle. An 
anniiul fair for horses is held at Macerata. 2, LoutTcn 
3, Recunati, near the Adriatic, with 4000 inhabitants, and 
several churches and convents. 4, Tolentino, farther in- 
land, near the foot of the Apennines, wj;h 3000 inhabitaiits, 
and known in modern history for the treaty of peace of 
February, 1707, between General Bonaparte and Pope 
Pius VI.; and also for a battle on the 3rd of May, Iblj, 
between the Austrians under General Uifinchi and ihe 
Neapolitans under Joachim Mural, which by th<i defeat of 
the latter decided the fate of Naples. 5, (Jamerino, the 
antient CJamennum, an old town among the Apenninos, ond 
a bishop’s see, with 7000 inhabitants, several ch niches and 
convents, and some silk raanufaciorics. It is the birth-place 
of the painter Carlo Maratti. G, Fabriano, farther north, 
a bishop’s see, with 7000 inhabitants, nmnufactories of 
paper and parchment, and a considerable trade in W'ool. 
7, S Severino, with 3000 inhabitants. 8, Matelu'a, an old 
town, w ith 3000 inhabitants. 

The province of Macerata is in part very inountainnus 
and barren, hut the valleys and plains towards the .sea-coast 
produce abundance of corn, wine, most kinds of fruit, and 
very good sUk. The coast along the Adriatic has no harbour 
which deserves the name. Recunati has a kind of port or 
anchoring-place tor small vessels at the mouth of the river 
PotenS^ vmere some trade is carried on. (Oalindri’s Saggio 
JSiatMco; Neigebaur.) 

MACERATION is the exposing of any substances, and 
generally those of vegetable origin, when reduced to coarse 
powder, to the action of water or any other liquid, without 
the assistance of heat, in which last circumstance it difiers 
foom digestion. The objeetof maceration is twofold * cither 
merely to soften the parts of tlie substance operated on, so 
as to allow of the more ready Subsequent action of hoa(. as 
when cinnamon or Cloves are macerated in w»ator, previously 
to distiliauott or It w employed to dissolve the aromatic 
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parts of a substance, when digestion would not merely dis- 
solve but dissipate them. 

MACHA'IRODUS, a genus of extinct animals esta- 
blished by Professor Kaup upon those canine teeth with 
serrated or denlilatcd edges which have been attributed to 
bears cultridefis, &c.) by Cuvier and others, and to 

great cats (Felts) by Bravard. Dr. Buckland (Bridgetoater 
Treatise), in his catalogue of the animal remains found in 
strata of sand, roferrible to the second period of the tertiary 
formations (Miocene of Lyell). at Epplesheim near Altzoy, 
about twelve leagues to the south of Mayence. and recorded 
by Kaup, iiududos Machairadm, which Dr. Buckland places 
between Fells and Gulo, and notes as ‘allied to bear, Ursus 
cuUridefis* Professor Kaup ht»wever remarks, that these 
* canine tooth’ and even the dentilations on their edges 
have a complete resemblance to those of Megalosaurus^ and 
mdeed tlieir flatness and thinness do not correspond with 
itie canine teeth of any of the existing Carnmtra, while the 
•lontilations strongly resemble those of the Saurian above 
ijionlioned. Wc hero figure a tooth of Megalosaurus^ a 
tooth of Machairodus (Ursus cultridens) and a cast of 
onuthev, from specimens in the museum of the Geological 
Society of London. 



ft, TfX>l.}i, imporfiM’UuOow, iint, oiitlitit' of ca/st of tooth, pcifi’cl, i o«t, 

(oif ; c, IooHi of Mojfalo^aura*', liaU »i/a. 

Mr. Owen has no doubt that the teeth (a, h) belonged to 
a inmnmiftM'ous animal, and the proi»f is afforded by the 
cast (b), which shows that the U} 0 \U was originally lodged 
in a sockoT, and pot anchylosed to the substance of the juw, 
and that ilic fang is contracted and Solidified by the pro- 
gressive diminution of a temporary formative pulp, oiid docs 
not terminate in an open conical cavity like the teeth of all 
known Saurians, which are lodged in sockets. Careful com- 
parison will show that the canine teeth of Machairodus are 
very far from those of the hears, and sufSciantly removed 
from those of the tiger, though tho.se of the latter present 
serrated edges. On looking at the catalogue of the extinct 
specjies found at Epplesheim, we do not find 9 ,n^ !arg^ fijssil 
ruminant noticed, thougli we find largo cats, some as large 
as a lioti, and another carnivorous animal (Agnot/ierium) 
allied to the dog and also as large as a lion • ana we are not 


without existing ruminants with very long canine teeth m 
the upper jaw with serrations on their ^es, tho^h not so 
bi'oad in proportion as those of Machairodus. [Bear, vol. 

Cuvier’s name for the Ruff (Tringa 
pugnar, Linn.), [Scolopacid.®.! 

MACHIAVE'LU, NICC0L0\ wasborn at Florence in 
1469, of an old though not wealthy family of that republic. 
Having received a liberal education, he was employed in the 
office of Murcclto Adrian!, chancellor of the community of 
Florence, and afterwards, vrhon twenty'iiine years of age, he 
was made secretaiy of the ‘Ten,* a board entrufted wilii the 
management of foreign affairs and diplomatic negotuiUons. 
Machiavclli’s abilities and penetration being soon perceived 
by his superiors, ho was successively employed on many and 
some very important missions. The first was in 1498, to 
Jacopo Appiani, loi-d of Piombino, for the jmrpose of en- 
gaging him to join the Florentine troops which were besieg- 
ing Pisa, whilst their general Vitelli was defending the 
Fiorontino territory against the Venetians, who, joined to 
the emigrant partisans of the M^idici, were making incur- 
sions from the borders of Romagna. In the following year, 

1 799, MacbiavelU was sent to Calherinc Sforza, countess of 
Forli, in order to make arrangement with her son Ottayi- 
auo to engage as a condottiero in the service of the republic. 
The instructions given by the Ten to Machiavelli fur each 
of bis missions, and bis letlei^s or r^rls to them written 
during the course of his negotiatk^s, Imve been published, 
at least in great part, and they oc^py volumes iv. and v. of 
the 4 to. edition of his works (Florence, 1782). They arc 
most curious and valuable documents for the l^istory of the 
limes, and they are aho most useful for the understanding of 
Mttchiavelli’s political and hislorical works which he \u*oie 
later in life. Many letters however, and some of great im- 
portance, written to or by Machiavclli, remain stilt inedited. 
There is a collection of them in the hands of M. Salvi 
at Paris; three more volumes of autographs were purchased 
in 182C, at Florence, by Lord Guilford; and miuther part 
remains ut Florence in the libraries Pitti, Rinuceini, and 
others. (Val6ry, Vin/ages en Italie; Avcnel, three articles 
on the French translation of the works of Machiavelli by 
P6rids, which appeared in vols, 41 and 42 of the Ithnie En- 
cylopedique.) 

In the year 1500 Machiaveili was sent as a commissioner 
to the Florentine camp before Pisa. He was present at the 
arrival of a body of French and Swiss auxiliary troops iiudor 
Do Beaumont, sent by Louife XIL, who had just recoii- 
quored l^ombardy and hud formed an alliance with Florence. 
Dissensions howoviu* arose between the allies concerning ilie 
pay oft be auxiliaries. The Swiss mutinied, and insulted J.ui a 
degU Albizzi, one of the Florentine commissioners ; and the 
French abandoned the altm^k against Pisa, throwing all the 
blame upon the Florentines, and took po.ssession of Pietra- 
santa, of Massa and Carrara, and other clihtricts belonging 
either to Florence or its allies. This was an anxious period 
for Florence, wdiich saw itself entirely at the mercy of 
France, while it was threatened on tlio other side by Cesarc 
Borgia, then the terror of central Italy, who, supported by 
his father Pone Alexander VI., and also by the French, 
was making nimself master of Romagna by force or 
treachery, and threatening Florence, whore he wished to 
re establish the Medici. [Borgia, Cesare.] In July, 1500, 
Machiaveili was despatched to France in order to ex]dain 
to Louis XII. the untoward occun*oncea at Pisa, to endea- 
vour to keep the king, or rather his all-powerful minister 
Cardinal d’Aiuboiso, archbishop of Rouen, in a friendly dis- 
position towards Florence, and tnus screen the republic from 
the ambition of Borgia. This was a very delicate mission. The 
French king and minister were prejudiced against the F’lo- 
reniines ; they had an iiiterest in favouring the Borgias, and 
they were also instigated against Florence by Trivulzio, Beau- 
mont, and other persons of influence at. the French court. 
Machiavelli’s mission to France lasted till Januarv, 1501. 
He followed the French court to Melun, Blois, Nantes, and 
other places, and by dint of much skilful management, of 
fair promises and professions, and of timely suggestions, he 
loft Louis better disjiosed towards Florence than ho had 
found him, and made him watchful and jealous of the move- 
ments of Gesare Borgia. This jealousy of the French king 
proved the salvation of the republic a few months after, 
when the ferocious and unprincipled Borgia entered Tus- 
cany with 8000 men, and encamped a few miles from Flo- 
rence The citizens showed firmness, and in the meantime 
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letters came from the Frenc-h king forbidding Bor^a from 
molesting the republic.. A convention coiicladed in 
May, 1601, between Florence and Borgia, by which th 
laller, after receiving a sum of money, went hia way to 
Pioinbino, and left the Florentine territory after committing 
many depredations. But in the following year Borgia, 
having returned to Romagna, drove away Guidobaldo, duke 
of Urbino, and took possession ofCamorino, whose lord, Giulio 
Varano, ho caused to be strangled with his three young sons, 
while his subordinate VitelloszoVitelli supported the revolt 
of Arezzo, Cortona, the Val di Chiana ana other districts 
against Florence, and in favour of the Medici. Here again 
the French interfered, and Vitelli, who began to bo alarmed 
at the cruelty of Borgia, entered into an agreement with 
the French and with Florence, by which Arekzo and other 
towns were restored in August, 150^. On this occasion 
Machiavelli, being requested by the government, wrote his 
opinion coucovning the manner in which the revolted districts 
ought to bo treated : * Sul metodo di trattarc i popoli di Val di 
(>hiana.’ Quoting the opinion of L. Furius Camillus after 
the subjugation of Latiiun, and the conduct of the Roman 
senate towards the Latin cities, ho advised moderation in 
the present instance, except towards Arezzo, which he com- 
pared to Velitroo, and advised to bo treated accordingly. 
(Livy, viii.) • 

In September of the same year, 1602, the Florentines, 
alarmed at the dangers by wdiich they were encompassed, 
saw the necessity of giving greater stability to their executive, 
by appointing a gonfalonicie perpeluo, a kind of dictator 
for hie. They cbose for this office Piero Soderini, a man 
upright and disinterested, and without childrou, and there- 
fore less likely to excite suspicions or jealousy. About the 
same time Machiavelli was scut on a mission to Duke Va- 
hmlino, the formidable Borgia, who was then at Imola in 
Romagna. Borgia had just returned from Lombardy, from 
an interview with Louis XIL, in which he endeavoured to 
clear himself from the charge of having coiintenam’ed the 
iuMiiTection against Florence, and moreover to obtain as- 
sistance from the Frencii king for the purpose of subduing 
Bologna, which he intended to make the cajdtul of his 
duchy. 

During his absence m !.ombardv, his owm friends and 
former colloagues, Vilelluzzo VUelli, Baglioni of Perugia, 
the Oisini, and OliverolU) da l^'ermo, akiriued at the iii- 
ei'casuig ambition and ciuelty of Borgia, determined to 
foiMikc Inm, and entered into a secret league with Bonti- 
vogbo of Bologna and I'elrucei of Siena, who were his de- 
clsiiod enemie.s. At tlie same time they invited the FIo- 
reufincs to join them. But as Borgia W'as protected by 
IVancc, wlio>e disploiisurc the Florentines wtjre afraid of 
iiu'urring, they sent MacdnavelH to nnikc professions of 
h'letidship to Borgia, and at the same time to watch his 
movements, to discover his real intentions (which was not an 
easy thing, for Borgia was the closest man of the age), 
and to obtain s«jmething in return for their friendship. 
TIjc account of this mission is exlrcmely curious: there 
was dee]) dissimulation on both sides : Borgia hatod Flo- 
rence as imndi as tlieFlorentiue.s hated him ; but they were 
both kept in check by the fear of France, and both Bor- 
gia and Machiavelli made the fairest and apparently 
most candid professions towards each other. Borgia even 
assumed a confidential tone, and began to tell Macluavelli 
of the treachery of his former friends ; he added that he knew 
how to tjpal w ith them, and was only waiting for his own time ; 
he also expatiated on his well-disci pi med forces, his ar- 
tillery, and the assistance be expected from France; 
and all thi.s in order to persuade the Florentines of the great 
value of liis friendship, and that they should give him a 
condotla, that is to say, the chief command in their army. 
Borgia how'evor had to do with a nogotialov w’ho, though 
young, was a match for him. * I answered,’ says Maclua- 
volli,“in the 21 si letter of that mission, ‘ that his excellency 
the duke must not bo comparod to the generality of other 
Italian lords, but that he must be considered as a new po- 
tentate in Italy, with whom it is Tnoi*c fit and becoming to 
make a treaty of alliance than a mere condotla or mercenary 
convention. And I added, that ns alliances ai*G maintaiiiea 
by anas, which are the only binding security for cither 
party, your lordships (the magistrates of Florence) could not 
see what security there would bo for them if three-fourths 
or three fifths of vour forces wore to bp m the hands of the 
duke.’ Still the ncgotiation$ went oh about the condotla, 
whilst Borgia was meditating another stroke of lus usual 


policy. Machiavelli had a foretas^of it at Ccscna, where 
a certain Rimino, a confidential agent of Borgia, and, 
as such, hateful to the people, was suddenly arrested 
by order of his master, and the next morning (on (ho ‘2Cth 
of December) was found in the middle of the square cut 
into two pieces: ‘ Such,’ says Machiavelli, ‘has becui the 
duke's pleasure, for he wishes to show that bo can do and 
undo his own men as he thinks proper.’ On the lost day of 
Decembor, Borgia, fbllowod by Machiavelli, marched with 
his troops to Sinigaglia, where the Orsini, Vitelloz/o, and 
Oliverottowero waning for him, to have a conference and settle 
matters. As soon asliis troops had entered the town he arrested 
those ch iefs, strangled two of them that very night, and ke])t 
the Orsini in prison until he heard that his father, the pope, 
had secured the person of their relative Cardinal Orsini at 
Rome, after which they also were put to death. On that 
very night Borgia sent for Machiavelli, and said that he had 
dune a great service to Florence in ridding the world of 
those men who were tlio sowers of discord. He then 
expressed his wish to attack Siena and revenge himself on 
P(!trucci ; but the Florentines, being cautioned by Mac/hiii- 
velli, toijk measures to thwart Ins plans, ami Pctrucci was 
saved. Machiavelli returned to Florence in .Tanuary, I50.'b 
after three o\cn(ful months passed in the court and camp 
of Borgia, which was the mo»t complete scliool of that 
nolicy which he afterwards illu.straled in his lrcati.se ‘ Del 
IVIncipe.* His letlei-s (fifty-two in number) written diiniig 
that mission have a certain dramatic character which 
awakens feelings of surprise, terror, and intense curiosity. 
Machiavelli wrote also a detached report of the Sinigaglia 
tragedy Descrizione del mode tenuto dal Duca Valentino 
per amnia zzare ViteUozzo Vitelli, Ohverutio da Fermo, il 
Sigr. Pagolo e il Duca di Gravina Orsini.’ He obtained 
one thing from Borgia by this mission, a free passage 
through Romagna to all Florentine travellers and merchant.s, 
and their goods and oilier properly. This document i.s 
headed * Caesar Borgia do Francia, Dei gratia Dux Roukiii- 
dioluD. Valentifietjuc, Princeps Hadri® et Venafri. Dominus 
Piumbini, £ce.,uc Sanct® Koraan® £cclc.si£eConfaloneriiis 
ct Capitanous General is,’ and dated ‘Imol®, 19 Octobns,. 
A.i>. ] 602. Ducatus voro nostri Romandiolio secundo.’ 

In August of that same year, 1603, Alexander VI. died, 
and his successor, Pius 111 ., died a few days after. A new 
conclave being assembled in October, the Florenlinc.s sent 
klachiavelii to Rome, wdierc ho was present at the election 
of Julius II., and soon after witnessed the fall of Cenuro 
Borgia, who was arrested at Ostia by order of the pope, and 
all his ill-gotten dominions wore taken from him, 11 is 
troops, in piu^sing through Tuscany, were disarmed und 
disbanded agreeably to MuchiavelU’s set* rot advice. 

In January, 1604, Machiavelli was sent to Frauee to 
rou^e Louih XII. to the danger threatening both Fiorenco 
and the stale of Milan from the Spaniards, who wore ad* 
vancing from Naples tow'ards North Italy. Tho truce 
between France ami Spain put an end to this mission. 

After several minor missions to Piombino, to Bagliom 
of Perugia, Petrucci of Siena, and the duke of Mantiui, 
Machiavelli was sent, m August, 1506, to Pope Julius 11 » 
whom he met on his march to dispossess Baglioiii of Peru- 
gia and Bcntivoglioof Bologna, whither the Florentine envoy 
followed him, and returned in October. {0])crft di Mtwhia- 
velU: Legazione saconda alht Carte di Rotmi.) He then wrote 
‘ Provvisione per i'itiluire Milizie Nazionali nella Republica 
FiorentiiiM.’ Ho had always blamed the employment of 
mercenary troops and condottieri, which was an old custom 
of tho Florentines, 

In December, 1607, Machiavelli was sent to the erapero • 
Maximilian in Germany, who had signified his intciiliou of' 
going to Italy to be crowned, and bad dcmamleil money of 
the Florenlines. He proceeded by Geneva and Constance 
where, finding tliat the emperor liad moved southwards by 
the Tyrol, he followed him to Bolzano. The Venetians 
however opposed the ]»assago of Maximilian, and Machia-* 
velli returned to Florence in Juno, 1508. On hi.s return he 
wrote several reports on the affairs of Germany, besides the 
letters winch ho liad sent homo during his mission ‘ Rap 
porto sulle cose di I-a Magna;* ‘Discorso sopra le cose dell* 
Alemagna;’ ‘Ritratti di Lamagna.* 

In February, 1600, ho was sent to the camp before Pisa, 
which was ago in besieged by the Florentines, aad he thenco 
addressed a report tSki^be state of affairs: ‘Discorso fatto 
al Magistrate dei Dieci sulle cose di Pisa.* In June of 
that year Pisa surrendered, through famine 
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In July, UlO, MaebiaTelli was sent to Franee a third 
tinvoi l%e Cardinal d’Amboise was lately dehd; The object 
of thU tnission was to encouragfo the French court to main- 
tain the alliance with the pope and the emperor against the 
Venetians (the league of Cambrai)* and to induce Louis 
to prevent the Swiss fbm enlisting in groat numbers 
in the service of the pope, for fear that Julius, feel- 
ing himself independent, should take some new whim 
into his bead* And this in reality happened soon after; 
for, while Maohiavelli was in France, Julius formed a league 
to drive the French out of Italy. The letters of this mission 
are very important. The audiences of I^uis to Machiavclli, 
and ih© conferences of the latter with the cardinal of Paris, 
the cliancellor of France, and others, and his reflections on the 
pope, on the projects of Louis, on the proposal made by the 
emperor Maximilian to Louis, of dividing Italy belweeh 
them, which Louis refused to accede to, are extremely in- 
teresting. Miichiavelli returned to Florence in September, 
l/ilO, having consolidated tho alliance of Florence with 
F mneo. 

On Ins return be wrote his second * Deconnale,* or short 
chi*onicle, in terza rima. The ftrst * Decennale ’ wqpt as far 
us 1504, after the fall of the Borgias. It thus alludes satiri* 
cally to the death of Alexander VI. 

' Mak', Vulenxa ; « ])«r avrr i‘i|>nt:o 
Poitato fii i)rk I'uniiHo 
Lo lijiirtoit'AlciUuLudru gloriobo. 
l)i*l M^Muruo l(‘ nanto poikita 
Trn «ti4} fomixTliavi a care auirulte, 

LuHSuria, viraonia, e cnideltade.' 

Tlie second ‘ Decennale ’ comes down only to the year 
1510, but Macbiavelli intended to complete it tilt 14. In 
September, 1511, he was sent again to France, concerning 
tho council which assembled at Pisa, by order of Louis XII., 
to try and depose Pope Julius, which council however broke 
up without effecting anything. Macbiavelli fell ill, and soon 
returned home, lu 15)2 the battle of Ravenna was fought, 
Caston dc Foix was killed, and the French lost Italy. J uhus, 
who was irritated against Florence for having sided with tlie 
French, engaged the Spanish viceroy of Naples to send a 
body of troops against it, and re-establish the Medici by 
force. The catastrophe took plac*o soon after. 

In September, 1512, when Giulianu and Giovanni de* 
Medici, the sons of Lorenzo, re-entered Florence by means 
of the Spanish infantry, and overthrew the popular govern- 
nieut, tho goufaloni^re Sodertni made his escape, and the 
secretary Machiavelli, with others of the popular party, was 
dismissed from otfice, aud banished for a time flom the 
city. In the following year a conspiracy was discovered 
against the Medici, in which Machiavelli was accused of 
having participated; being arrested in February, 1513, he 
was put to the torture, winch was thfr usual means then 
employed under all the governraenta of Florence and of 
Italy, of examining persons accused of state crimes. He 
however mamtained that he had nothing to confess. 
From his prison of Lc Stinche he wrote a sonnet to 
Giuliano de’ Medici, who was then governor of Florence, 
his brother Giovanni having gone to the conclave at Rome, 
where he was elected pope by the name of Leo X. Tlie son- 
net, which is half sad, half humorous, describing his suffer- 
ingri. Ins own torture, the annoyance of hearing the .screams 
of the other prisoners, and the threats he had of being 
hanged, is given by Artaud in his biography, entitled 
chiavel, son G6nie et ees Erreurs,* 2 voJz. 8vo., Paris, 
lS3r\ 

He was soou after relensed, m consequence of a pardon 
sent from Rome by l^oo X, to all those concerned in the 
conspiracy. Before however the pardon arrived, two of 
them, Pietro Boscoli -and Agostino Capponi, bad been 
executed. 

Macbiavelli noW withdrew for several years from public 
life, and votuvd to his country-house at San Coseiano^ about 
eight milos fiom .Florence. During this retirement he 
wrote Ins disc ujK>n Livy his books on the art of war, 
and niM ' 1 nnci|H*.' The last work has been the slihieot of 
much controverhy, winch is now at an end, Thb hobk 

pci 1 rmcijie, or " I)e Prlndpatibus,* for that was the ori- 
pnul title, was not intended (or publication : il wai written 
by the aoibor for the private tierasal first of GiuKatto, and 
then of Lorenzo de Medici, afierwarthi duke ef Urbino, sen 
of Piero and grand.^m of Lnenzo the Magmficettl; who wks 
appointed by Leo X. governor of Florence, hss kttole 0iMr 
lialio having removed fr Rome. 

Machiavelli, in a letter disoovefed only in 13I0, and ad- 


dressed to bis friend Vettori, then at Rome, lOlh Becembef, 
1613, after humorously describing hie mode of life in 
the country, mentions this treatise on which he was ilien 
engaged, and tells him that he wishes to show to the Me- 
dim • that He bad not spent the 1 5 years in which be had 
studied the art of government in sleeping or playing, so that 
they might think of employing a mim who had acquired 
experience at the expense of others and he adds^ ' 1 wish 
that these signori Medici wotild employ me, w^ere it oiily in 
rolling a stone. They ought not to doubt my IldeUty. My 
poverty is a testimony of it.’ These expressions sliow <dearl)r 
enough that Machiavellil* object in writing the ' Principe* 
was to recommend himself to the Medici. All the 
ingenious surmises Of later critics about his wishing to 
render absolute princes odious to the people, or to in- 
duce the Medici, by ibllowittg his precepts, to render them- 
selves insupportable and thus bring about their own fall 
and llm restoration of tho republic, are ccunpletely oi w- 
thrown. Machiavelli saw cWarly enough that the Medici 
were too firmly seated at Florenoe to b© dislodged, and al- 
though he was himself partial to a rational syslem of civil 
liberty, if consistent with a slro»ig government, ho was still 
more attached to the national honour aud independence of 
Ins country ; and wh£^ he dreaded most was, that, through 
some rash ebullitions of party spirit, fore.gnejs might be 
enabled to interfere and enslave Florence, as they had en- 
slaved Lombardy and Naples. At tbe end of his ‘ Principe’ 
(ch- XXV.) he displays this feeling with great energy. After 
examining the strong and the weak ports of the armies (»f 
other nations, Spanish, French, Swiss, and German, who 
had by turns invaded Italy, he says that it was still possdilo 
to form a native Italian army, on a hew systerrf of disci pi me 
1 and tactics, which might unite the advanluges of cuch, and 
be able to resist tlie^ all ; ‘ which would reflect u great 
credit upon a new prmce, who would bo Iwikcd ;.ipori as tijc 
liberator of Italy, especially by those provinces which )iave 
suffered most from foreign irruptions, and which would bail 
him with tears of joy and gratitude. What gates wuidd bo 
closed against him? what people of lluly would deny him 
obedience? Every one is sick of this barbarous domination, 
(Ad ognuno puzza questo barbaro duniimo.) Lei your illus- 
trious house undertake this mi.ssiori with the spirit and hope 
which ought to accompany just undertakings,* ikv. This 
passage explains sufficientLy that MachiaveUi wrote his 
‘ Principe’ to please the Meilici and to encourage ilierii in 
their views of Italian dominion. 

Machiavelli says, at tbe beginning of his treatise ((di. 2). 
that he does not intend to treat of republics, of wbicli he 
had spoken in former works, nor of hcrcdiiary principalities, 
because these are by pixicedent and cusloni firm and seeure ; 
but he intends to treat of what he slylcs mixed principali- 
ties, that is to say, where a new ruler or priuco takes pos- 
session of a country, in which he must necessarily have 
many enemies. He illustrates, by examples from ant lent 
and modern history, how a new ruler can securo Inniself in 
his recently acquired possessions. In the 7th chamcr he 
gives H sketch of the method pursued by Cesare Borgia, 
whoso political art he extols. The ftth chapter treats 
of those who usurp the government of their own country, 
and he instaiutes OHverotto, the petty tyrant of Fenno, uiio 
after one year of nsurpetl power fell by the arts of n greater 
and more able tyrant, Cesare Borgia. The 9lh chapter treats 
of those nbw princes who, without any criminal violence, 
but with the consent of their countrymen, have I'isen to 
the supreme jiower. Chapter 10 treats of the strength of 
the various principalities, Cliapter ) 1 concerns eccTe^iasi- 
ticai states, and especially that of Rome. Chapters 12, 13, 
14, treat of the military force, mercenary, auxiliary, and na- 
tive, allowing the danger of retying upon tlic first two 
species of tKKqm. Chapter 15 treats of the things w hich bring 
to prineas praise or blame. Chapter 1C, of liberality and par 
simony. Chapt^ 17, of cruelty and clemency, and whether 
it is better to be loved than feared. He snys the sovereign 
should be fearetl without being hated, and with this view bo 
ought to abstain from touching the women and lltc pro;Kjrty 
of his subjects : and he repeats, that even in ca^es of 
punishment for treason, he ought not to resort to conffsca- 
tioii* * beeSuSe men sooner forget the death of their father 
than tbs loss of their patrimony.’ The 18lh chapter, whitdi 
has bebn ^orteidered as fhe most obnoxious, is in answer to 
tH# qneatkm, ‘ In what manner ought a prince to keep 
faltbr Machiavelli begins by observing mat evcjybody 
kftewsh(^w laudable ittsfblraprince to keep his Ikitb, and to 
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^iretvitn 'ntegrityaml not to* practice craft; but yet, lie 
we have pcen in oiir ovrn times that those princes who have 
cared little about faith and have known how to deceive 
mankind have eifected great things. There are two ways 
ef ruling, one by the laws and the other by force | the for- 
mer is proper for mew, the other for beasts; but as the former 
is not always sufRcient, one must resort to the second, and 
adopt the ways both of the lion and of the fox. If all men 
were good, this lesson were not good ; but as they are bad, 
and would not keep faith with you, you must not keep faith 
\vith thorn. And then he cites the example of Alexander 
VI., who did nothing else but deceive men, and never 
thought of atjy other menus, ahvavs confirming his promises 
with the most solemn oaths, and always succeeding in de- 
ceiving ot tiers. In chapter 19 Ma<*hiavelli among other 
things praises the institutions of the kingdom of France at 
that time ; and he approves of the parliament as a check upon 
tli(j nubility. Chanter 2U speaks of fortresses, of factions, 
of the balance to •ho kept between various parties in the 
state, llo says the best fortification for a prince is to bo 
liked by his people. Chapter 21 is entitled, * How is a Prince 
to conduct himself in order to acquire reputation?* and the 
author adduces the example of Ferdinand the Catholic. 
Chapter 22 treats of the secretaries of princes. 23, That 
flaUercvs oiiglit to he Hhunned. 24, Why and how have the 
Italian primes lost their states? 25, Tliat fortune has a 
great share in human aflairs, and how we can resist its in- 
fiijcnce. 2r>, Kxbortalion to deliver Italy from the bar- 
hnriaiis. llud Machiavelli written his book in the form of 
a <■ ontnentarj upon history, iiislcad of adopting a didactic 
stih', all that he says would hg no more limn matter of 
fact, for it, was opeidy practised in his age, and had been 
]>iaclisod long before him. Moral considerations are of 
Course tdtail) out of the question in sifeh a work. Hut even 
Ml Hs diilacfic form, most of its precepts were not new. 
< «i11e> (Joloniic ( Frater Algidius Romatius), an Austin friar, 
preeoplor to t'hilippe le Bel, wrote for the instruction of bis 
jmpil a tivatiso, ‘ Do Hegiiniue J'rincipurn,’ afterwards 
l.'riMtcd at Venice in 1473, and Ivausliitod into Sponish 
uiiilcr the title of* liegiuuenlo de los l*rincipes,* for the in- 
sluiclionof the Infante Don Pedro of Castile. This book 
was piohabl) before tbo e\os of Machiavelli when ho Cfun- 
p<»>ed his ‘ Hrimupe.’ Si^eral of the obnoxious principles 
of that tr<'atisc* are aho fniiid in the ‘Memoirs' of Comines, 
and in the ‘ Ihdiliif of Aristotle, 


'J’int * Puncipc’ was first published, after Machiavelli’s 
cadi, at Koine in with tlie peruussion of Clement 
Tiu* ‘ l.cgazioni,* or letters of the political missions of 
lU'lli, ulnch arc the key to his ‘Principe,* were 
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iMl made public, lill the middle of the last century. 

in 15) r> iVtaidiiavelli wrote bis * Disco rsi sulla prima 
Di'ca di Tiio Livio,' (*r cominentar) oii the first ten books 
of l.n>, which are still much admired. Ater the death of 
I.orcnzo de' Medici, in 1 51!), Cardinal Giitlio having become 
gnvoMior of Fiovence, both he aiul Leu X. seem to have ro- 
mimibcred Mm-biaveib, an.l it was at Leo*.s request that 
h'j wrote a ‘Di^i*orso sopra Riforniare lo statu di Firoiue,' 
which was a pian of a new constitution for that state. 

After LVJi Maclnavtlli was again employed on various mis- 
sions. lie \N as sent once to Venice, in 1 525, and several times 
lo his friend tJuin ianlini, who w’as governor, first of Mo- 
dena, and tlien of Parma, for the pope. This was the time 
when Pope Clemen t VII. and the French wore allied 
against Charles V., and when tho Imperial army under 
Bourbon wa*. threatening to cross the Apennines, no oiio 
know whether lo fall upon Tuscany or upon Romo. Ma- 
clnnvclli was sent to Parma to spy their motions. He 
returned to Florence in May, 1527, after Bourbon’s army | 
had gone lo Rome. Being unwell in the stomach, he tpok 
some medicine of his own, upon which he grew worse, and 
died, after receiving the sacrament, on the 22nd June, at 
the age of fifty eight. A letter of one of his sons describes 
tbe particulars of hia death. He left five children by his 
wife Marietta Corsini, hut little or no fortune. He was 
buried in the family vault in the church of Santa Croco; but 
it was only in 1787 that a monument was raised to his 
weinoiy, through tho exertions and liberality of Earl 
Cow per. 

The other works of MaohiavelU, not mentioned above, 
are :•— * Storio Fiorentine,* which he presented to Clement 
Vil. in 1 .525, and which come down to the death of Ijoronso 
fte Maguiftceiit, in 1 492. They rank among tlm best works 


oA Italian history. The style of HeobiavelU is remarkably 
nervausy eoncise, and eoraprehenaive, and very different 
i^m tlmt of bis contemporary (and. it may be said, con- 
tinuator) Guicciardini. MachiavelU has left fragments 
which bring down the history of Florence <o 1499. 2. ‘ La 
Mandragora,' and ‘ I-a Clisia,’ two comedies; 3, ‘ L’Asiui) 
d’OiVan imilationofthe ‘Golden Ass’ of Apuleius ; 4, ‘Vita 
di (jastruinsio Oas4r«oani,’ incomplete ; 5. ‘ Sonimario dcllo 
cose di Lucca,’ which is apolitical and statistical account 
of that reimblic ; 6. ‘Sefte libri dell* Arte della Guerra,’ 
which were highly osteemecl by Frederick the Great 
of Prussia and other competent judges ; 7. ‘ Discorso 
so la Lingua di Dante, Boct^aocio, e Pctrarca, debba chiu- 
marsi I Udiana, Toscano, o Fiorentina;* besides minor pro- 
ductions and a niuUilude of letters. The best editions of 
his works collectively are those of Florence, 1783, 6 voU. 
4to. ; 1 79fi, 8 voU. 8vo. ; and 1 818, 1 0 vols, 8vo. 

MACHICOLATION. [Gothic ARciiiTKCTUttE, p. 321.j 
This teitn, which is obviously enough from the two French 
words and afterwards compounded into the 

barbarously Latinized one muscMcolalum or mvu'vhicolaium^ 
was signift^^anlly bestowed on those openings in the 
parapet of a fortified building through which ignitc<l com- 
bustibles imechen^ or melted lead, stones, &c., wero poured 
and hurled down upon tho besiegers. The apcrlurc.s were 
formed in the soffit or under surface of the projecting para- 
pet, wliich was supported upon corbel stones, the perfora- 
tions themselves being in the soffit, between those stones. 
By this ingenious contrivance the besieged were enabled to 
harass their assailants m a most formidable maiiuer, while 
they themselves w'ero protected by the parapet and its bat- 
tlements. Machicolations were, as frequently as not. con- 
fined to particular situations, such as over an ontraive 
gateway and the towers flanking it, or other parts most 
likely to be assaulted. In antieiit castellated structnre.s the 
hanging parapet and machicolations coninbute very much 
both to expression and architectural effect; hut in nuHleru 
buddings affecting the same .style* although eminently cha- 
racteristic of it, they me palpable incongruities in them- 
selves, not so much because unmeaning, as because they 
carry along with them a false meaning. 

MACniN, JOHN, succeeded Dr. Torriano as professor 
of astronomy to Grosliam College, 16th May, 1713. Ills 
death is announced in the ‘Gentleman's Magazine,* 7tb 
June* 1761, but the date of his birth is unknown, lie is 
the author of a method for determining the quadrnluro of 
tho circle, by means of the known de\eU)pment of an yre 
according to the ascending powers of its tangtuil, which he 
so modified as to render rapidly conveigenl. It w'iks how 
ever by means of Dr. H.tlley s method that he couipult'd 
the ratio of the circumference of the circle to its diameter 
as fur as one hundred places of decimals, la the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Transactions’ he wrote: I, A paper ‘ On the Curve 
of quickest Descent,’ xxx., 1718; 2, ‘A Case of dwiem 
pered Skin*’ xxxviu, 1732; 3, ‘Solution of Kepler's Piob 
Icm,’ xL, 1 738. Besides tho above, he puhlihlicd a pani]>hl<.‘t. 
on the ‘Ltiw.s of the Moon’s Motion uecordmg lo Graviiy, 
wdiich was printed at. tho end of Mottos 'Jrunsluiion of 
Newton’s ‘ Principia.* 8vo., 1 729. , . , . 

(Hutton’s vol. i. ; Phikhvi]^hicul &c.) 

MACHINK, an object by the mterventiou ol which a 
motive power is made to act upon any body and overcome 
the force by which the latter resists the effort lo change its 
slate of rest or motion. A machine dillVrs in no respect 
fifom a tool, an instrument, or an engine, and any one of 
these terms might be used indifferently lor the same thing 
the word tool is however generally applied to an objei t con- 
i mining in its construction some mechanical ])owor, and 
which, when in use, is held in the bund ot the opera- 
Icr* 

The kdvenUge which any inni'hino affords forovoiwmiiig 
resistance, consists in the ruaciiou by which it supports a 
certam portion of the weight producing that rosistaiice. wi 
that the motive ixjwer has only to counteract the roiiiaimler. 
This may be immediately observed in those simple uiac hoses 
called the mechanical powers. For example ; m <*« l«ver, 
the wheel and axle, and tbe pulley, whoso propciiies depend 
on the theory of parallel fojoei (when, eojis^pontly, of tlse 
reMstaiiee, tho moving power, and the reaction of the ma- 
ehine. some oneTs equal to tho sum of tho two olhcrsh any 
convenient iwrtion af the resiatanee may be made lo 
rest on tho point of suj^oit, or tho point of sustieosiQii 



Again ; in the inclined plane, the wedge, and the screw, 
whose properties depend on the theoiy ol forces concurring 
in a point, the motive power, the resistance, and the reaction 
of tlio support, are represented by the three sides of a triangle; 
ar.d the ratio of the first to either of the others may be varied 
at pleasure by the construction of the machine. 

The powers employed to give motion, through machinery, 
to any object, are produced by the muscular strength of 
men or animals; the actions of wciglits, springs, wind, 
water, steam, or fired gunpowder; and these powers may 
generally be considered as pressures exerted during certain 
portions of timc> Even that power which is produced by a 
sudden impulse, as when a rammer descending by its weight 
falls on the head of a pile, is only a pressure existing during 
an indefinitely short interval of time. The point m any 
macliine to which the moving power is applied is called the 
impelled, and that against which the resistance acts is called 
the working point. 

In the employment of any machine a certain portion of 
the power is expended in ovemoming the inertia and fric- 
tion of the materials, and that whicli remains is the only 
eilicient force by which the useful effect is to be obtained. 
Tlius, in pushing or drawing a body up an inclined plane, 
the effective motive power is loss than that which is actu* 
ally expended by as much as is necessary to overcome the 
inertia of the body and its friction on the plane ; and these 
might bo avoided if it were possible or convenient to raise 
the body vertically to an equal height by tlie descent of a 
body of greater weight, when both are connecte<l together 
by a sliing passing over a pulley. The loss of power from 
inertia is doubled when a reciprocating mutiou exists in the 
same machine ; for a momentary stale of rest takes place 
between every tw'o contrary directions of the movement, 
and imme<iialoly afterwards a new inertia is to be overcome. 
The retarding foives above mentioned are evidently greater 
as the quantity of machinery in an engine is augiiiented; 
and bonce everv machine should be as simple as possible 
consistently with the requisite relation between tlie moving 
power and the opposing resistance. 

In the construction of machinm it is evident that all j 
abrupt variations of velocity should be prevented, mi account i 
of the irregularity which they induce in the ac.tion. When, j 
for example, one wheel drives another by means of tho teetli I 
on their circumference, tho pressure of the teeth takes place | 
wholly on one side of the latter, and the movement may be 
steady if the teeth arc well formed ; but on a sudden dimi- 
nution of the velocity ot the driving wheel, that which is 
driven, continuing for a time to move with its actual velocity, 
tends further to retard the movement of the other, and the 
pressure of tho teeth against each other takes place on the 
opposite side. Thus a shaking raoitoii is produced which 
diminishes the efficacy of the raac.biiic. The disadvantage 
attending such variations in the movement of the machinery 
renders it advisable to gam the required effect by continued 
pressure, if possible, rather than by the employment of 
percussi ve forces . 

It is also a maxim assented to by engineers that tho im- 
pelled point of a machine should not be allowed to move 
with a greater velocity than that, with which the motive 
power can act upon it; since in this case the excess of velo- 
city ill the machino'will be employed ni accelerating the 
motion of the power, and thus tne ^nornl acceleration of 
the machine will suIItt a corresponding diminution. The 
velocities of the impelled and working points should therefore 
bo properly adjusted lo the pressures, the inertia, and the 
fnclion, in order that all possible advantage may be derived 
from the machine. 

A just esiiraate of the power of a machine ou^ht to in- 
clude the effects of all tho momentary acceleratinns and 
veiardatioiw of motion to which it is subject, and all the 
losses arising from inertia and friction ; bul iis the intro- 
duction oi these circumslauces would ex ciossively complicate 
Tiie Mvoshgaiion, it is Usual to make the moilsurc of the 
power depend on the condition that the impelled aiid Work- 
ing points shall be in a .svato of uniform motion. For then, 
agreeably to the property of the simple Jevei, the velocities 
ot those extreme points will be inversely pft«portional to the 
forces whicb would be in eqviilibiioat tne same points; and 
the rule propounded hy KuWr is, thnt in every machine, simple 
or complex, the ]iu>suie at the iiupoUetl iihrnt. multiplied 
by the velocity o? that point, is equal to the product of tlie 
resistance at tho working point by the wiocity of the same 


point ; or the momentum of resistance (commonly called 
the performance iif the machine) is equal to the momentum 
of impulse, Whatever objection may bo made to this rule 
with respect to the measure of the power in action, no doubt 
can exist' that it avoids a correct value of the useful effect ; 
and the latter may therefore bo measured by the weight 
which might be raised by tlie machine lo a given height 
vertically in a given time. The fUct is sufficiently evident 
when a mass of any material is to be conveyed from one 
place to another, .or when a body is let fall on any object 
from a given height. -It follows that, if an algebraical 
expression be obtained for the momentum of the resistance 
in terms involving that resistance, the motive power and the 
distances of their points of application from the axis of mo- 
tion ; on making t he differential of tlxat expression equal lo 
zorot the ratio of iho resistance to the moving power, when 
the useful effect of the machine is a maximum, may bo 
found from tho resulting equation. 

If M represent the mass of any bedy nipved, W its weight, 
which is equal to ^g,g (=321 feet) expressing the force of 
gravity ; also, if II be tho heignt lo which the body may be 
raised in one second of lime, and V the velocity which a 
body would acquire by falling vertically through a height 
equal to 11, we shall have, by tho tlieory of motions, 
whence W. II (the momentum of resistance, or 
the useful effect of a machine) =4 M V*. last expres- 

sion is designated tho living, or active, force of the body 
moved ; and it expresses the force of a body in motion, in 
contradistinclion to the simple pressure exercised by a body 
at rest. 

It is eomimmly asserted that, iii the employment of ma- 
cliincry, us much is lust in time as is guined in power, or 
that the momentum of resist unce is proportional to the power 
employed; but this ^ule requires some modification. It 
can be shown to hold good in a wel)-eonstrncicd machine 
when the object moved resists by its inertia only; but if 
the inertia is hut a small part of (he resistance, the ino- 
nientum of the latter, or the work done, is found lo increase 
nearly as the square of the power employed. 

The various ingenious contrivances which have been 
adopted in machines for regulating the velocities, and for 
converting one .species of motion into another, are noticed 
in the article AYhkkl.s. 

Descriptions of the several mills, engines, and machine.s 
used in manufactures and the arts will he found in Robi- 
son’s ‘ Mechanical Philosophy,’ in Gregory’s ‘ Mechanics,’ 
and under tho word Manufuctures in the * Encyclopedia 
Metropidit.'ina.’ 

MACKENZIE, SIR GEORGE, of Roseluuigh, son of 
Simon Mackenzie (brother of the eail of Scaforlli ) by a 
daughter of Dr, Rruco, principal of Si. Leoriard’M Collems 
St. Andrew’s, was born at Dundee m Jbihj, and having 
finished bi.s grammar edncation, which ho did with much 
applau.se, he proceeded to Buui-ges, ‘ the Aihcn.s of Scott isli 
law vers,’ as he rails it, to study the civil law. On his re ' 
turn he passed advocate, January, being then about 
23 yeaix old. The next year be published hi>. ‘Ai ctina, or (he 
Serious Romance,’ wliero, says Kuddenuin, he gives * a very 
bngnt specimen of his gay and exuberant genius.* The 
year following we find him in the imjiortaiit situation of jus- 
lice-depule, an otfico in tho nature of an English justice in 
eyre, or of assize ; and in tliat (‘haracter appointed to repair 
with his callengues *once a wx^ek at least lo Mnssolhnrgh 
and Dalkeith, and to try and judge such persons as were 
there or thereabout accused of witchcraft,’ Not many years 
afterwards, though ai what lime is not quite certain, he had 
the honour of kniglithood. In the meantime he continued 
hU litemry labours. In 1663 his ’Religio Laici, or Shoit 
Discourse U])on several Divine and Moral Subjects,* ap- 
peared ; two years afterwaixls, his ‘Moral Es.sav upon Soli- 
tude,’ in wiikdi he exalts that state above tiublic employ- 
ment with all its advanto^^cs; and in 1667, his ‘Moral 
Gallantry/ a (rcalme in which he attempts to establish the 
moral duties on the principles of honour. It w»w shortly 
after thia time ho entered parliament, represtnting the 
county of Ross, where the inttuence of his family waa pow- 
erful And extensive ; and in 1674 ho w'as apjiointod king’s 
advocate in tho room of Sir John Nisbet of Dirleton. He 
jcoruinned in the office till the a<*<*ossion of King Janies, 
when It wui> given lo Sir John Dairy mple; Inn, in a short 
time ho was reinstated and continued in office till the Re- 
volution. Provioua to this lest event he had published 
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several of his legal worhs. and had been instrumental in 
founding ihvt Advocates^ Library, It was in 168i! that this 
library was founded; and at its foundation ho delivered an 
inaugurate oration sotting forth its advantages. In 1678 
he published his 'Discourse on the Laws and Customs of 
Scotland in Matters Criminal.* In 1684 he published his 
‘ Institutions of the Laws of Scotland,’ a concise and, gene- 
rally speaking, excellent compendium of the law; and in 1686 
he published his 'Observations on the Scotch Acts/ He 
seems also to have attempted tlie establishment of a chair 
of law in the University of Edinburgh, but was unsuccessful 
in obtaining that object. 

After the Revolution Sir George retired to Oxford, whore 
he was admitted a student on the 2nd of June, 1690 ; but he 
did not live long afterwards to enjoy the retirement which 
he hud early praised and had now begun to experience. He 
died on the 2nd of May, 1691 ; and after lying .several days in 
stale in the abbey of llolyrood House, Edinburgh, his body 
was conveyed to Grcyfriara cburch*yard, attended by a pro- 
cession consisting of the council, the nobility, the college of 
juafice, the college of physicians, the uuiverbity, the clergy, 
and many utlicra. 

Sir George was the correspondent of Dryden and other 
writers of England ; and he was among the llrst Scotchmen 
who wrote the English language in a .style approaching to 
purity. But it was as a lawyer, and still more as an 
otiieer of state, that he was principally dislinguished ; and 
in this last diameter he received the appellation, which will 
live with his name, of ‘ The blood-tbirstv Advocate,’ 

MA(^KKNZIE. SIR ALEXANDER, is said to have 
been a native of Inverness in Scotland, from which ho emi- 
grated t(» Canada when a young man. and there obtained 
a situation in the counting-house of Mr. Gregory, one of the 
partners of the North-West Fur Company. He had re- 
siih'd for about eight years in the service of Mr Gregory at 
Fort Chiiicwyan, at the head of the Athabasca lake, in "the 
savage country to the west of Hudson’s Buy. when the 
Knowledge he bad acquired of the country and the people. 
uikI his iiilelligenco and enterprising character, detcnuined 
his employers to send him out on an exploring expedition 
tlirongh the regions lying to the north-west of that station. ^ 
.'nid conjectured t<i he bounded by the Arctic Ocean, a part j 
ofw hicli llearne was su^iposed to have seen, and, as is now I 
w'rll ascertained, actually had seen on his visit to the Cop- ' 
])criniiic River in 1771. Mackenzie, attended by a Gcrtimti, 
i’oiir Oanudians, and three Indians, together with two Ca- 
iridiaii and two Indian women, Icl’t Fort Cliipow'yan, .Ird 
.Time, 1789. Embarking in their four canoes on the Slave 
River, I lie party reached the Slave Lake, with which it cum- 
in unicalcs by a course of 1 70 miles, on the 9th of the same 
inoiitli. Resting there six davs, during which the ice some- 
what gave way, they laumdied their canoes again on the 
1 5th, and skirting the margin of the lake, reached the en- 
trance of the river which tlows from its western extremity, 
nn<l is now called the Mackenzie river, on the 29lh. Mac- 
l.on/.ie pursued the north-westward course of tliis river, 
with a perseverance and intrepidity wdiich no dangers or 
ditliculties could subdue, till on the 15th of ,Iu1y it brought 
him to the object of his hopes, the great Nortlierii Ocean, 
in lat. 09'^. Returning by the same i-(»atc, the party re- 
gained Fort Chipewyan on the 12th of September. Un the 
loth of October, 1792, Mackenzie set out from the same 
])oint on another adventurous journey, the object of which 
was to reach the Pacific * an attempt, the first made in North 
America, in which he was also successful. Proceeding 
partly by the Ungigah or Peace river, and partly by land, 
after encountering still greater ditliculties than on his ■ 
former expedition, he reached the sea on the 23rd of July, | 
1793, and returned in safety by nearly the same route. Of I 
both bi.s journeys Mackenzie has biraself given a full ac- 
count in his ‘Voyages from Montreal, on the river St. Law- 
rence, through the Continent of North America, to the 
Frozen and Pacific Oceans, in the years 1789 and 1793,* 
4to. Lond., 1801. The account is preceded by a general 
history of the fur trade (130 pages), and tho volume is em- 
bellished with a portrait of the author, who soon after 
received tlic honour of knighthood. We have not becnable 
to asi^ertuin the date of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s death, 
but his name is inserted in ' A Biographical Dictionary of 
the Living Authors of Great Britain and Ireland,’ 8vo., 
Lonfi, 1816, 

MACKENZIE RIVER. [Hudson’s Bay.] 
MACKEREL. [Scombsim 
P.C„No. 882. 


MACKEREL l^^SHERY, [Fisheries.] 
MACKINTOSH. SIR JAMES, was born at Ahlourio, 
on the banks of Loch Ness, within seven miles of Inverness, 
on the 24th of October, 1765. He was the son of Captain 
John Mackintosh, the represcntalivo of a family which lor 
above two centuries had pos.sessed a small estate called Kol- 
laclue, which Sir James inherited from him. Sir James 
Mackintosh received his education at the univer.sities »)f 
Al>enlcen and Edinburgh, at tho latter of which platjcs he 
took the degree of M.D., intending to practise medicine, 
with which view he repaired to London. He afterwards 
however changed his destination, and was called to the bar 
in 1795, by tlio Society of Lincoln’s Inn. In 1804 he went 
to India os recorder of Bombay. He returned to Engiaml 
in 1812; in 1818 ho was appointed to the professorship of 
law and general politics in tho college instituted for tho 
education of tlie civil servants of the East India Company 
at Haileybury. In 1830. when theAVhigs came into ollice. 
Sir James w'as appointed a commissioner for tlie alfairs of 
India. He died on the 30th of May, 1832. 

Sir James’s principal works arc his ‘ Vindicino Gallicte.’ 
his ‘ History of England’ (which he left unfinished at his 
death), and his ‘ Dissertation ’ prefixod to the ‘ Encyclo- 
pmdia Britannica,* a new edition of which has lately ap- 
peared, with notes, &c., by Profe.ssor Whevvell. 

The ‘ Vindicir'L* Galliear is written in an ca«y flowing 
style, and displays a considerable surface of reading. Hit* 
effect of which vvsis the greater from its lying out of the 
track of English study at that time. This gave him some 
advantage over his opponent Burke, whoso ii*norance of the 
writings of the French EemomisifiJi was happily exposed. 
The ‘ Vindicia) Galhcm’ obtained for its author great and 
sudden reputation. 

The ‘History of England* (published in Dr. Lardner’s 
‘ Cyclopmdia,* in which work the * Life of Sir Thomas 
More’ IS also from his pen) he left unfinished by his some- 
what premature and unexpected death; and this may in 
part account for its being unequally executed. Particular 
passages of the story are rather carefully investigated ; tho 
survey of others is vciry slight and unsatisfactory. Tho 
remarks on some constitutional points are intere.sting. The 
general spirit is that of a very courteous and tolerant 
whiggism. Besides the history above mentioned, Sir .lames 
published a History of the Revolution in England in 
1688, a fra‘»ment ‘ complcled by the editor.’ 

In respect to his ‘Dissertaliou* prefixed to the ‘Encyido- 
puMlia Britannica,* and ]>iirporting to be 'A General View 
of tlie Progress of Ethical PInlosophy, chiotly during the 
Seventeentli and Eighteenth Cculuries,’ it will be necessary 
to say a icw words. 

To write a good outline of the progress of ethiiral pliilo- 
sophy, from ^ocrales to Brown, tracing the course of error 
to its exposure, and of truth to its establishment, would 
reijuire extensive ri*ading, patient thinking, and rigid im- 
partiality, and remains to bo done; to com}»nse a .smoodi, 
readable, drawing- room essay, is easier, and Sir Jfmi<‘S 
Alackintosh lias done it. The retrospect of aniieiit utliics 
(s. 2) is fairly written, and may have been tlio result of a 
carehil perusal of Enfield, with oecasioiial referenres to 
Cudworth. The retrospeet of seliolasiii^ ethics (s. 4) bears 
a like relation to Baylo. The sections on ‘ Modern Ethics,’ 
tho ‘Controversies on the Moral Faculties * (5), and the 
‘Foundations of a more just Theory of Ethics,' contain a 
review' of the principal authors, and some ingenious efforts 
to establish Dugdld Stewart’s opinions on the moral sense. 
There is little to show that Sir James hid studied any of 
tho authors whom he criticises, except Stewart; and from 
the hasty and rather flippant way in which he speaks of 
some, particularly Mandeville and Mill, it would be less 
injurious to his memory to suppose that he adopted the 
opinions of others, than that he cxiircsscd his own after 
actual reading. 

Tho language of the ‘ Dissertation ’ is fluent, but not 
clear and precise, and thought seems to be often sacrificed 
to expression, or perhaps expression studied as a substitute 
for thought. As a guide to the student of morals and 
metaphysics, it is of little value ; on the contrary, from tho 
want of chiarnos.s and precision in the language, and the 
habit of mistaking words for Iboughtjs, and paying in tho 
former coin instead of the latter, we should consider it as 
rather a pernicious book to place in the hands of the young. 
There is little danger of the more mature (at least of tliose 
whose taste baa been formed on a severe and masculiiio 
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standard) readinsr or being influenced by such works as 
Ibis. 

Besides the aljove-nientioned works, Sir James Mnckin- 
toali contributed largely lo the * Kdinburgh Ro\iew.* 

{Memoir of the Life of the Right Honourable Sir James 
Mackintosh, edited l3y bis son Robert James Mackintosh, 
Esq., Follow of New Coll., Oxf, ii vola, Svo.,London, JS35.) 

MACKLIN, CHARLES, an actor and dramatic writer. 
His family name was Maclaugblin. The exact place and 
date of his birth are unknown ; but according to the account 
of a female relative, * be was two months old at the battle of 
the Boyne’ (July 1, IfiDO), a few days previous to which 
event his mother travelled with him from iJrogheda to a 
little' village six miles off. in which they i^esided for some 
years. At the ago of fouiioen he was ajipi-eutiml to a 
saddler, but toon ran aw^ay and came over to Phigland, 
where ho contracted a rnamngo with the wddow of a publi- 
can in the Borough. The circumstance coming to the ears 
of some friends, the marriage was dissolved on the grounds 
of nonage, ami he was sent hack to Ireland, wliim he 
became a hadgeman in Trinity College, Dublin. At the 
age of tweniy-one ho again vi.Kited England, joined a 
strolling company, and ]dayed Harlequin, returned to 
Trinity College, and again to England in 171fi, when he 
recomnionced actor at Bristol. In J 725 ho was a member 
of Mr. Ri< ir.s company at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields theatre, 
Ijtindtm. Oil the 10th May, 17d5, lie unfortunately killed ti 
hrollier performer, named Hallam, by aemdent in a quarrel, 
for whudi he was tried and fi>und guilty of inyiisiaughter. 
On the 14th February, 174!,Macklm established lus fame 
as ail actor in the character of Sbjlock. In 176II be took 
leave ofllie staire, and oil ibe 1 Uh March, 175 4, opened a 
tavern and public ordinary in the Piazza, Covenl Carden.’ 
adding to it ‘ a school of oratory and ci ilici.sin,’ in which he 
gave lectures, full dressed, only to bo laughed at by Foote 
and otJier wags of the day. This sclicnic failing, Macklin 
became a bankrupt, am^ui 1757 went lo Duhltn, where he 
assisted in laying the first stone of the Crow-Street 
theatre. In 1 759 he accepted an engigement at Drury- 
Lanc, and from thence wmit to Covenl-Carderi. On the 
Ihth Novemhef, 177 L ho was driven Iroin the stage by a 
cabal, but brought an action, and obtained damages against 
the riiigleadciB. On the 28ih November, 17«8, while re- 
pre'u.mting the character of Sir Perlinax MaeSycophant, in 
his own comedy, ‘The Man of the World,* his memory 
suddenly and eulirely failed him. He made a last 
attempt for his own beaofil, May 7, 1789, iu the tdiarader 
of Shykw;k, but was unable to complete the ]mrl, 

Macklin died July U, 1797, at the groat age (it is 
supposed) of 107, and was buried in the chancel of St, 
Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

There are ten dramatic pieces ascribed to him, hut two 
only have kept possession of the stage, ‘Love d la Mode,’ a 
larcc, and ‘The Man of the World,* a comedy. His 
memoirs, vvrilten by J. T. Kirkman, Esq., were published in 
two v<»N- ftvo.. Ixuidon, 1799. 

MACKNIGHT, JAMES, D.D., born 1721, died 1800. 
a divine of the Church of Scotland, of diNijiigiiished emi- 
nence among the theological writerfi of the Just century, 
lie was horn in Argyleshirc, studied in the nniversity of 
Clasgow, but, like many of the Presbyterian divines ix»lh 
of hi.s own country and of England, went abroad and 
flnisbod his studies at Leyden. On his return he became 
tt iniiU'>tor in the Scotch Church, and was appointed, in 
1753, pafil(>r of Mayhole. In this situation he sjwnt sixteen 
years, during which time he prepared two works; one, ‘ A 
Harmony of the Gospels,’ with copioim iUustmtions, being 
in fact a life of our Saviour, embracing everything which 
llic cv7inechsts have related <oncornirig him ; the other, 
*A new' Translation of the Epistles.* Both thc.se works 
wore f'aNouiably received, and are by many persona highly 
Ohleemod The ‘Harmony* has bfH*n repeatedly printed, 
and to ih hitcr edition.s there are added oertain dissertations 
on cunouis points in the history or antiquitu^ of the J**^ws. 
rnr^ ot them ifc wliat is called moderately orthoilox. 

While at Mayhole he pubU^te# also another theological 
work, which is held in yreat esteem, in defence of ‘The 
Truth of thcGoHmd HUi<»ry,’ For bis valuable ser- 

vices to sacred literate, rc, Di. Macknight recoiv£Ki such 
j^ards os a I loshyterian church has it in Us power tO give. 
The di'gree oi D.fh waj conferred ujnm him by the urii- 
msity of Edinburgh, In 1709 he was remo^ from May- 
Mo to llm more dewrablo parish of Jedburgh, and in 1772 


he hocame one of the ministen-s of the city of Edinburgh. 
Hero he continued for the remainder of his life, useful in 
the ministry, though not accounted one of the mo.st attrac- 
tive and engaging of the preachers in that city. His atten- 
tion to his theological studies was unabated, and in 179!>, 
at the age of 74, he produced his ‘ Literal Translation of all 
the Apostolic KpUtles,’ with a large apptiratus of Commen- 
tary and Notes, and a Life of the A\iostle Paul. 

There is an ac.count of the life of Dr. Macknight hy his 
son. 

MACLAURIN, COLIN, one of the most eminent of 
Scottish mathematicians, was descended of an antient fa- 
mily in Ar^'leshire, and was born at Kihnoddan, in that 
county, in rebruary. 1698. His father was a minister of 
the kirk, and died shortly after the birth of his third son 
Colin : his mother also died W'hcn he was very young, and 
the caro of his education devolved upon an umde, who 
sent liim to the university of Glasgow at tlie age of eleven. 
It is said that in the following year, meeting accidentally 
with a copy of Euclid, he made himself master of tlie first 
six books in a few days, a story utterly iiicrodible upon the 
mere stnlement. It is said also, and with much more like- 
lihood, that at the ago of sixteen he had invented many of 
the propositions afterwards published in his ‘Gcornetria 
Organica.* However tliis may bo, he took the degree of 
Master of Arts willi distinction in the fifteenth year of his 
ajre and afterwards lived in sUidioos retiremeni till 

the autumn of 1717, when, after a severe competition knd 
ten day.s' examination, he obtained the ^irofcssorslii]) of 
malhema(ic,s at the Marisclial college, Aberdeen. In 1719 
and in 17*21 he \isilod London, uml formed the acquaintnuce 
of many eminent men, particularly of Newton. In 1722 he 
tnivelled on the Contiitont a.s tutor to a .son of L>rd l*ol- 
warth; but the death of iii*> pupil during their tour occa- 
siouod his return to Aberdeen 

In 1725 he was appointed to a.ssijl James Gregory, whoso 
strength w'as declining* in the duties of his chair at E<lin- 
hurgh. The want of' funds to pay an assistant pla< (‘d ditli- 
oulties in the way of this arrangement, which were retnoM'd, 
but how is not cloaily stated. "Wo mention them here to 
record, in honour of Machuirin, that New'toii, on hearing of 
iho obstacles, offcTod to pay twenty pounds a year, till Gre- 
gory’s death, towards the asRistant’s s^alary , if Maclaurin were 
to be appointed. At Edinburgh he remained almost all llio 
rcmaindei of his life. M'hen the Rt?l)cllioii broke out in 1 745, 
he exerted himself vigorously for the existing governmeiil, 
and the hasty works which were thrown up fin* the defence 
of Edinburgh were planned and superintended hy limi : fii“ 
tigue and exposure laid the foundation of a mortal disordi r. 
When the pretender cnlored EdinhurLdi, Maclaurin wii’n- 
drew, to avoid making the submission which was demamh il 
of all who hud volunteered to defend the town : hut In* had 
previously managed to introduce a good 1el<‘.‘4copo inn* tin* 
castle, and to wntrive a metliod of supplying the garrison 
with provisions. He acicuttvi the invitation of Dr. Ht*ning. 
archbushop of York, with whom he remained till it was 
safe to return to Kdinhurgh. Shortly after his return In; 
died of dropsy, June 14, 174fi,agf d 48 years and fouriinmths. 
Tilt: preceding particularR come origimilly fumi a culoi>\ 
spoken before the university hy his friend and colleague 
Dr. Monro, tho substance of which w'as affixed, in a hnjura 
phicai form, to the posthumous work on Newton’s disco- 
verics, hy the editor, Patrick Murdoi'h. 7'his htn*. been 
copied inio the ‘ Biographia Hritannica," Martin’s ‘ Biogrn- 
pliia J*hilo8(>phica,* &c, : being the only authentic account 
of which we know. 

Maclaurin married in 1733. and his wife, with two sons 
and tliree daughters, siirvi\cd him. Of his character il 
can only he stated, from the general eul<»gy, that it was such 
a,s secured him the highest regaid of his contempmariew. 

The wrilhigs of Maclaurin avo not numerous, hut they 
have exercised eonsideruhlo inffuomx* upon the mathernati* 
ea! Htudfcs of (his country; more how'cver wc think, in 
what has been taken from them, or on thoir model, by oilier?, 
than in the extensiveness of their own circulatittn. There 
is both originality and depth in all of them, nid wc shall 
4 )Vttgeed to notice them separately. 

1. The various jiapors w-hich he published in the ‘Philo- 
aophioal Transaction.^ are on subjects mtimalely conneett^d 
with hk separate works. 7’he numbers of the ‘Transac- 
tions m winch they oc,cur are 356, 359, 364^ 377, 394, 498i 
439, 461. 467, 469, 471. 

2. ‘Gc*ornc*tria Organica, sivo descript io linearuna cum- 
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rum universalis,* Londini, 1720. This is an ckboralo trea- 
tise on the description of curves by the intersections of 
moving; straij^ht linos. 

3. In 1724liogamedtheprixGofthe Academy of Sciences 
for an essay, proposed by that body, on the Loibnitzian 
method of measuring the force of bodies in motion. In 
1 740 he divided with Daniel Bernoulli, Eulor, and Caval- 
liori, tlje prize of the same academy for an essay on the 
tides. This work is printed in what is culled the Jesuits* 
edition of Newton. 

4. ‘ A Treatise of Fluxions,* Edinburgh, 1 742 (2 vols. 
4io. ; a second edition about ISOl, 8vo.). The immediate 
cause of this work was the attack of Berkeloy ujion the 
tirst principles of Fluxions, in his * Analyst it is of great 
l»n)lixity, as might be expected in an elementary treatise 
which is written entirely on the defensive ; but it must 
always bo remarkable as having been the first work in 
which the principles of Iluxions were placed in logical con- 
nexion with each other, Tho details are very extensive, 
forming a great body of applications, several of them quite 
new at the lime. Among others is the theorem now known 
b> the name of Maclaurin, but which had been previously 
inn iced by Stirling. [Taylor’s Theorem.] Of all the 
Irontises which have been organised upon the Iluxional 
principle, this is undoubtedly the most sound as well as 
complete. 

‘A Troatiso on Algebra,* 1748 (sixth edition, 1796). 
Tlii.-^ Work certainly surpassed all its predecessors in clear- 
ness, Ihmigli far from being as logical a work as the ‘ Flux- 
ions.* It contains two appendices on tho general properties 
of curves. It was left not quite complete, and was finished 
by uu editor. 

(5. * An Account of Sir Isnuc Newton’s Philosophical 
Di.vr-overies,’ London, 1748. This work also was^iublished 
Iroin the author’s papers; tho editor was Patrick Murdoch. 
Afier vlie death of Newton, his nephew Mr. Coiiduiltpro- 
pchcd to publish his Lite, and applied to Maclaurtn for 
av^isiance. The latter i in mediately prepared an account of 
the pliuosophical systems wliicli preceded that of Newton, 
But Mr. (^uuluill’s death friislraled the ]>lan, and Mac- 
Inn m. extending his design to the length of explaining all 
Kevuoifs mocliLinical and cosrnical discoveries, left, this 
\.uiU in the slate in which it was printed. The optical di.s- 

erios v\ei'e oinUled, and the editor states that the author’s 
uilciiiion sooins to ha>e heen the ex)>laualien of those parts 
ciilv of Newton’;, discoveries v\hi<‘h hud been and were con- 
innerlcd. In llic present day, when popular explanation of 
scientific tioints has been well studied, it would bo easy to 
name woikn which aie preferablo to that of Maclaurm in 
malt or and form; but in style it would be ditlicult to do 
thif same. At a time when the theory ofgiUMtation was 
haidly admitted by many at home, not yet received by any 
of note abroad, and really understood by very few, such a 
work was of peculiar value. 

Bcsulcs the preceding, Maclaurin edited in 1745 an edi- 
tion of David Gregory’s ‘ Prat tical Geometry,’ He was also 
ac lively engaged in many matters closely connected with 
scioniiiic publication. We need do no more than mention 
his exertions to found an observatory at Edinburgh, which 
did not succeed, and u medical society: to the latter lie 
cuiitrihutcd several papers. He was engaged at ono lime 
ill promoting tho survey of part of the iiorth of Scotland; 
at another in examining ana reporting on tho manner of 
gauging vessels; and ho organized and computed tables 
iur a provident society fur the widows and orphans of the 
Scottish clergy, in a manner which secured tho stability 
and usefulne.ss of tlie sidiotno. 

MACLAURIN’S THEOREM. [Taylor’s Theorem.] 

MALLE {Chtasioiite) occurs crystallized. Primary form 
a right rhoinhio prism. Cleavage parallel to the lateral 
faces of tlie primary form. Tho crystals u])j)ettv to be com- 
posed of iw'o 8ubstance,i : one of a yellowish white, some- 
limes Ininslucenl and of a glassy fracture ; tho other bluish 
black, opaque and dull. Fracture scaly, slighlly concoidah 
Ilardne^s 5 0 to 5*5. Streak white. Luslvo vitreous, Of vi- 
Ireo-resinous, Specific gravity 2*944. ^ 

The white portion i» infiisdde by the blow-ptpc, but be- 
comes whiter; with borax it fuses difiicultly into a traus- 
parent glass. The black portion fuses into a black glass. 
Nitric atnd dissolves it entirely. 

Jt occurs imbedded in <day-8lato on Skiddaw in Cumber- 
land, iu Wicklow, in Uw JPyreuccs, aud iu many other 
places* 


It yields, by lh<!^ analysis of Land^abo, 

Silica 68*49 

Alumina . . . 30*17 

Magnesia , . , 4*12 

Oxide of Iron . . 270 

Water • ♦ • , *27 


105*75 

MACLUREITE (Candrodit^Brucite) occurs imbedded 
in rounded masses, the larger of which present occa.sional 
crystalline upjiearances of rhombic prisms with ilchedrul 
terminations. Cleavage parallel to the lateral planes. 
Fracture uneven. Hardness 6*5. Specific gravity 3*15 to 
3*25. Colour yellowish or brown. Lustre vitreous. Becomes 
negatively electrical by friction. Transparent, tran.slucent. 

Infusible by the blow-pipe, hut becomes colourless. With 
borax fuses into a transparent glass, coloured by oxide of 
iron. Not oflected by acids. 

It occurs in New York and New Jersey, and also at 
Pargas. 

Aimlyses — No. 1 , by D’Ohssor, fromPargas; No. 2, from 
New Jersey, by Seyberl: — 


Silica * 

No, 1. 

38*00 

No 3. 

Magnesia . 

54 *110 

54*00 

Gxide of Iron . 

5*10 

2*33 

Almnuui . • 

1*50 . 

0*00 

Potash 

0*86 

211 

Fluoric Acid 

0-00 

4* 09 


99*4(i 

95*19 


MACO'MA, Leach’s name for the Venus Icuuis of Do 
Blainville, and similar species. [Venerid.« ] 

.1 

MACON, a town in Fiance, capital of tluf department of 
Safnie et Loire, situated on tlie right or west bank of the 
Saoiie, in 46'' 18' N. lat. and 4“ 50' E. long. ; 205 miles 
from Paris in a direct line south-east, or 24 1 miles b\ tho 
road to L\oii through Sens, Auxerre, Autun, and Chdlont' 
.sur Sadne. 

Macon was one of the towns of the /Edui, and is men- 
tion od by Cr'sui* iDt} Bril. (Hall,, lib. vii., c. 90) under the 
name of Matisco, from tlie oblique cases of which the ])rysent 
name, which \vu» formerly WTilten Mascon, is derived. It 
is nientimKMl in tho ‘Itinerary’ of Antoninus, and in tho 
‘Notitia Iinpeni,* in wdiich latter it is desigiraled Castium, 
a fortress, and i.s noticed for the manufacture of arrows. It. 
.suflbred much from the biirbanans w ho overrun the Roman 
empire, especially from Atlila. It passed into the hiind^ 
of the Burgundians and the Franks; was included in iIkj 
kingdom uf Bourgogne under Boson, and in the duchy of 
Bourgogne under the later dukes. It was mucii injured in 
the religious wars of tho aixtoonth century. Before tho 
Revolution it was a bishop’s see. 

The tow'u IS oil the declivity of a hill sloping: down to the 
SuOne, along the bank of which is a noble quaj, from whifU 
the distant Alps maybe seen. A green island oecupics the 
centre of the stream opposite to the quay: and an antient, 
perhaps Homan bridge, of thirteen arches, more rcinarkitblo 
for .solidity than beauty, coiiuects the town with the village 
of St. Laurent on the other side of the river, in the depart- 
ment of Ain, winch is commonly regarded as a subuib of 
Mdeon. Tho streets of Milcon are crooktid, narrow, and 
ill paved: tho houses are usually of stone, and substantially 
built. Considerable improvements have been made of late 
years, Tho ramparts of the town Imvb been deuiolislu d 
and their site laid out in promenades. The former cathedral 
was ruined in the troubles of the Revolution, but the eyis- 
eopal residence escaped, and is used for tho prefect’s ollice. 
Tho chief public buildings are the tow n hail, the untieni 
palace of Montrevel, the theatre, and the baths, all on the 
quay ; the general hospital, on llie parade; the newtdiurch 
of St. Vincent, and llic new prison. Among the Roman 
antiquities are a triumplial arch and the ruins ot a toiiipiv’ 
of Janus. The population in 1831 was 10,998; in 1838 it 
was 11,944. Tlie inhabitartts cafry on a considerable irudo 
in the Vines of the district, some of which are excellent. 
'There are some manufactures of hosiery, Imens, linsey- 
wuolsev, oarllionware, clocks and watches, and espccmily 
con feel ion ary . There are several tanyards and cooperages. 
Tliere if» a well frequented weekly market in the town, and 
a large corn-market is held iu tliO viUagO of St. Laurcut. 
There ore jicYcrttl yearly tto 


2K2 
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Mticon bas a ht|;b Bchoob a school of mutual instruction, 
and a drawing-school. There is a society of agriculture, 
ucioiice, and art, which possesses a good library. There ore 
three hospitals or poor-houses, and a society fur relieving 
the poor at their own homes. There are a primary court of 
justice, a tribunal de commerce, and several government 
ofllces. 

The arrondissemeut of Mdcon has an area of 474 square 
miles, and comprehends W3 communes, and 9 cantons, or 
difttricis, each under a justice of the peace. The population 
in 1831 was 114,061 ; in 1836 itwas 1 13,777, The environs 
of the town are delightful and productive. 

Mdeon had in tho middle ages coubts of its own. Their 
county conslituled tho district of tho MSconnois, which 
nearly coiucided with the present arrondissemeut. This 
district hud its owl) stales or assembly for assessing the 
taxes. Louis IX.* otherwise Saint I.rf)uis, purchased the 
county of Mdcon nnd united it to the domabis of the crown. 
Jt formed part of tho duchy of llourgogno, either at its re- 
formation in tho reign of J6an 11., or hy subsequent cession 
of Charles VII. to the duke Philippe le Bon. [BouKaoGMfi.] 
Loui.s XL reunited it to tho crown of France. 

MACPHERSON, JAMES, was born in 1738, at the 
village of Ruthven in lnvcrness'shiro,>and was sent in 1732 
to King’s College. Aberdeen, with a view to be educated for 
tho Scotch church. On leaving college he was appointed 
sciioi)ltnaster of his native village ; and it was while hold- 
ing Ibis situation that he gave to tho world what appears 
lo have been his first publication, a poem entitled ‘The 
Highlander,’ in 1758. Before this dale however he had 
wriiten some other poetical pieces, among which are men- 
tioned one culled * Death,’ and another called the ‘ Hunter,* 
which last is said to have been only a rude sketch of the 
‘ Highlander.’ Soon after he sent to the ‘ Scots Magazine* 
several contributions in verse, which have been preserved 
from oblivion hy the great controversy that afterwards arose 
about his capacity for manufacturing the poems ascribed to 
Ossiuii, which he professed to have only translated. Some 
attention appears to have been first given to tho traditional 
])octry pre.sciTcd in their native dialect among the Scotch 
Highlanders, by Dr. Adam Ferguson, tlio well known his- 
torian, liimself a mountaineer; by him an interest in the 
siiliject was communicated to his fiioiuls the Rev. Dr. Car- 
lyle, minister of Inveresk, a gentleman of extensive con- 
nexions among the literary men of his day, and John Horae, 
the author of ‘Douglas.* The two latter mot with Mac- 
plior.sou in the autumn of 1759, when he showed them some 
iVagnionIs of Gaelic verso, of wliich they prevailed upon him 
1(1 furiii.sh them with translations. Those were show'n to 
Dr. Blair, and the poets Shenstono and Gray, by all of 
whom they w’ere greatly admired; and in 1760 they were 
puhUsbed under the title of ‘Fragments of Antient Poetry, 
collected in the Highlands of Scotland, and translated from 
the Gaelic or Erse Language,* with an anonymous preface 
hy Blair. A reprint of this publication is given in the 2nd 
volume of Dodsley's ‘Fugitive Pieces,* Ixmd., 1761, pp. 
3 17-163, The fragments are sixteen iu number. The 
fillect was to induce tho faculty of advocates In Edinburgh 
to raise a subscription for enabling Marqiherson to make a 
tour through the Highlands with the object of eollecting 
luoi’o pi^etical treasure of the same kind. What he found, 
or pretended to have found, he brought to London, and 
published there in two successive volumes, the first of which 
appeanMl in 1 762, under tlie patronage of Lord Bute, witli 
tlie title of * Fingttl, an Epic Poem in six books, with 
other lesser Poems ;* the second in 1763, with the title of 
‘Temora, an Epic Poem m eight liooks, with other Poems,* 
From tho first, the gonuineiiess of these Gaelic epics was 
questioned by many persons; but it was more zealously 
as.sertcd by more, and to Muepherson himself the notoriety 
which he acquired was the beginning of a long course of 
good fortune. In 1 764 he obtained the situation of private 
bucretury lu Captain Johnstone* on the appointment of the 
latter as governor of Peiisacohi; and he was also made 
surveyor-general of the Floridas* In which capacity he wont 
out to America and the West In^es* and returned to Eng- 
land in 1766, retaining his sajiry of iiOOL a year for life. 
Sonic of the years that followed he spent drissfly in literary 
labour, much of it, fi om tlio iKipularily of his name* highly 
proH table. In 1771 he publisluKl, in one voL dto-, a dis- 
quisilion on tlie autiquituwf the Scottish Celtii ra^e. under 
the tiUc of 'All Imroducaoii to the liistoiy of Great Bri- 
tain and Irulaud;’ in 1773 a prose Uaxibkiioti of tho ‘Iliad’ 


of Homer; in 1775 a ‘History of Great Bntain from the 
Restoration to the accession of the House of Hanover,* in 
2 vols. 4to., together with 2 vdls. of ‘Original Papers,’ 
which last work he sold to tho booksellers fur 3,U00/. Dur- 
ing this period of his life he also wrote several pamphlets 
fbr the ministry, in support of the war against the American 
Colonies, which are now all nearly forgotten. At last his 
appointment to tho lucrative ofiico of agent to the nabob of 
Arcot turned his versatile mind and’ pen to Indian affairs, 
upon which he also produced a succession of publioaiions 
of temporary interest. This' post brought him into par- 
liament in 1780, as member for Carnelford, for which he 
sat till 1 790. He then retired lo a considerable property 
which ho had purcliusod hi his native county of Inver- 
ness, whore he died 17th February, 1796. His body was 
brought back to England for interment in Westminster 
Abbey. iUdinhurn'h ilncyclopwdiot the editor of which. Dr. 
(now Sir David) Brewster, married a daughter of Mr. Muo- 
pherson.) [Ossian.] 

MACQUARIE, river. [Australia.] 

MACRA'SPIS iMacLeay), a genus of Coleopterous in- 
sects of the section and, according lo ]-.a- 

treille*s classification, belonging lo the third division of 
that gmiip, the Xylophilu Tlie genera Macraspis oiid 
Chasmodia constitute two closely allied groups of the 
family RutelidcP, tho species of which inhabit the warmer 
parts of South America, and are remarkable for tho largo 
size of ihoir .scutelhim. They are of lajerably large size 
(averaging about three-quarters of an inch in length, or 
rather more), usually very smooth and glossy, and often ox- 
liibit brilliant colours, green, brown, and yellow being the 
most common hues observable in the various species. There 
arc some however which are of a glossy-black colour, and 
others which have yellow markiiigs on a black ground 
{MocrcLsjns quadrivtlfatut Olivier). The body is - of an 
ovate form (the head and thorax having an oulliHo conti- 
nuous with that of the abdomen, or nearly so), convex above 
and beneath. The sternum' is pn)duced anteriorly into a 
pointed process, which projects between the anterior pair 
of legs. 

In the Miicranpis thcmonlum is longer than broad, 
slightly contracted anteriorly, and without any fringe of 
hairs on the anterior margin ; tho mandibles arc almost 
triangular, and have the apex pointed and notched; tho 
maxilleo have several dcnticululions. 

The genus Chasmodia (MacLeay) is chiefly distinguishod 
fromMacraspis by the obtusely terminated muiidibles, which 
have no ntUch at the extremity ; the niaxilhe having a tuft 
of hairs and only two denticulations, and the nieiituin being 
of a somewhat ovate form, distinctly contracted towards iho 
apox and furnished with hairs. The claws of the tarsi are 
simple, whereas in Macraspis one of the claws of each tarsus, 
at least of the four anicrior legs, is bifid. 

The insects of these tw’O genera fly by day about trees, 
emitting a humming noise, and feed upon flowers. Col- 
lections formed in Brazil usually contain many of these 
insects. 

Dejean, :n his ‘ Catalogue des Coli'^optcrcs,* enumerates 
Iw'enty-six species of Macraspis and five of Chasmodia, 

MACRAUCHE'NIA, Professor Owoii’s name for a largo 
extinct Mnmmiferous animal, referrible to tho order Puchy- 
dermaia; hut with affinities to the Ruminantia and espe- 
cially to tho Camclidce. 

The remains on which the professor founded this genu.s 
included two cervical vertebrae, seven lumbar vertobi®, all 
more or less fractured ; a portion of the sacrum and ossa 
innominata; fragments of the left scapula ; of the right ra- 
dius and ulna, and right fore foot; the right femur nearly 
entire, the proximal and distal extremities of the right tibia 
and fibula; and a metatarsal bone of the right hind-fbot. 
Tliesc portions of tho skeleton were discovered by Mr. Dar- 
win in an irregular bed of sandy soil, overlying a horizontal 
accumulation of gravel on the south side of Poll St. Julian, 
on the east coast of Patagonia, and belonged to tho same 
individual. ’ 

Mr* Ow^ observes that what is described as a perfora- 
tion of a single transverse process in a cervical vertebra is 
essentially a space intervening between two transverse pro- 
cesses, a rudimerital rib, and the body of the vertebroo, and 
the prolcsHor alludes to the manifestation of this structure 
in Uie cold-blooded saurians and in the Ornithorhynchus, 
He observes that the CamelidUe difler not only from tho 
other ruminants* but from all other existing in 
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the absenco of perforations for the vertebral arteries in the 
transverse processes of the cervical vertebreo, the atlas ex- 
cepted ; and though it is true that in other Mammalia the 
two transverse processes are manifested on each side with 
their oxtremities united by a distinct cartilage, this anpears 
in the fostal state only, for the cartilage afierwaids be- 
comes ossified and anchylosed to them. A fter referring to the 
structures of the inferior transverse process or its represen- 
tatives in the Hippopotamm, the marsujmUi and the Gi- 
raffe^ Mr. Owen proceeds thus: *ln the long cervical 
vortebrse of the Camel and Llama^ the upper and lower 
transverse processes are not developed in the same perpen- 
dicular plane on the side of the vertebrae, but at some dis- 
tance from each other; the lower transverse processes 
1, a) hojnf; given oil* from the lower part of the anterior ex- 
tremity ot the body of the vertebra ; the upper ones 
1, b) from the base of the superior arch near the posterior 
parts of the body of tho verlebrm. The extremities of these 
ti iuisvorse processes do not become united together, but they 
citlicr pass into each other at thoir base, or continue through- 
out life separated by an oblique groove. This groove would 
not liowcvor afford sullicicni defonce for the important ar- 
teries supplying those parts of the brain which are most 
essential to life ; and accordingly the vertebral arteries here 
deviate from their usual course, in order that adequate pro- 
tection may be afforded to them in their course along the 
neck. From the sixth to tho second cervical vertebra in- 
olusivo in tho AuchenieSt and from the fifth to the second 
imdusive in the Camelu the vertebral arteries enter the ver- 
l('hrul canal itself, along with the s])inal chord, at the pos- 
terior aperture in each vertebra, run forwards on the outside 
of the dura raalcr of the chord, betw'ecn it and the vertebral 
arch, and when they have thus traversed about two-lhirds 
of the spinal canal, they perforate respectively the superior 
vertebral laminae, and emerge dirc*5tly beneath the anterior 
t)hli(|Uo or articulating processes, whence they arc continued 
along with the spinal chord into the veriebral canal of tho 
succeeding vertebra, and perforate the sides of tho anterior 
))ar(s of tho superior arch in like manner ; and so on through 
all the cervical vertebr© until tliey reach iho atlas, in which 
their disposition, and consequently the structure of the 
arterial canals, resemble those in other Ruminants. The 
Iwoccrvwal vertohrmof the Macrauchenia present precisely 
the htructuro and disposition of tho bony canals for the ver- 
lebr-al arteries which arc peculiarly characteristic of the 
Camelidce among existing Mammalia' Fig. 2 show’s the 
groove and oritices of tho canal for the vertebral artery in a 
soctum exposing the spinal canal. Mr. Owen tlicri goes on 
to show that llio vertebno of the Macrauchenia also closely 
rcaemlile the niiddlo cervical vertebrae of the Vicuna and 
Llama in llioir elongated form; approaching the Auchenial 
division of the Camelida*i and deviating from tho true 
camels in the relations of tho length of the body of the 
vertebra to its breadth and depth, ayd in tho much smaller 
size of the inferior processes. Tho author observes that, ex- 
cepting the Giraffe, there is no existing Mamuul which pos- 
sesses cervical vertebra) so long as the Mncrauchene ; but 
that the cervical vortjpbrro of the Giraffe differ in tho situa- 
tion of the perforations for the vertebral arteries, and in the 
form of the terminal articular surfaces. Both the cervical 
vertebra) described by Mr. Owen are of tho same size, and 
each measures 6^ inches in extremo length, 2 inches 10 
lines in breadth, and 2 inches 4 linos in depth. Among 
tiio poculiarities of structure, a small longitudinal process 
ifig- 2, c) is given off immediately below the base of the 
niilerior process, and llii.s is not observable in any of the 
cervical vertebra) of the Giraffe or CamelUUc, In tlie form 
of the articulating surfaces of the bodies of the vertebras, 
the Macrauchene deviates from tho Giraffe and Camel, but 
resembles the Auchmiee. Tho anterior articulating sur- 
face is convex and almost hemispheric in the Giraffe and 
Camel, whilst tho posterior surface is proportionally con- 
cave, so that the vertebi © of tho neck aro artimilatcd by ball 
and socket joints, yet not, as in most reptiles, with intervening 
synovial cavities, but by means of tho concentric ligamen- 
tous intervertebral substance characteristic of the Mammals. 
Tho dogioe of convoxily and concavity in the articular 
surface of tho bodies of these vertebra) in tho Llama 
and Vicuna is much loss than in the Camels, and the former 
oonseciuently curry Ibcir necks more stifHyand in a straight 
line. The atiteiior articulating surface in Macrauchenia is 
loss convex than it is in the Llama, and the posterior sur- 
face is less concave. From uu analysis off the comparative 


»^“cturc of these vertebr® in the Camels, the Uamas, and 
the Macrauchene, Mr, Owen infers that the latter carried 
its neck in Uio same stiff and upright position as is mani- 
fested in the Llamas. 



Cervical VcrtcbTin (1, 2) of MncTau<!be!ua, aiwl (3, 4) of Auchetiia, 
liall mil. Mzc. 

Thore is not in the collection a fi Rgmont of dorsal ver 
tebrm, ribs, or sternum ; but tho seven lumbar vertebr® 
form a consecutive scries from the same individual as that 
to which the cervical vertebrae belonged ; and though these 
lumbar vcrlebroD do not possess sucli distinctive characters 
as those of tho nock, they contribute not unimportantly to 
the illustnition of tho osteology of the animal and its atlini- 
ties. No existing Pachyderm has more than six lumbar 
vertebra); the Camels and Llamas only, among the Rumi- 
nants, possess seven ; and here Mr. Owen discovered modi- 
fications of form ill which the Macrauchene deviates from 
the Camdido! and approaches the Horse and Hifijiopotamus, 
In the Macrauchenia, as in the Rhinoceros, Tapir, Hippo- 
potamus, and Horse, tho transverse processes of the last 
lumbar vertebr® are of considerable thicknesl and extent, 
and are joined by cnarlhrosis to the transverse processes of 
tho sacrum; hut the bony structure of these joints would 
indicate that they were not subject to be obliterated by an* 
chylosts. 

Sutneient of the sacrum and ossa innominata remain to 
enable Mr. Owen to state that the sacrum was anchylosed 
to the ilia : the lotver boundary of this anchylosis is marked 
below by an external ridge, and by vascular canals and 
grooves m the subslai^j^ of the bone, as in tho llippopola- 
mus* 
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Last lumbar vortclJtn of Macraiichenia, one-tliml iwt. aue. 

Of the remaining portions, llio anchyloaed fore-arm and 
log, and the fore-foot, are the most characteristic. The 
portion of the antebrachium which is preserved presents a 
condition of the ratdius and vlna intermediato to those wliioh 
respectively characterize the same bones in the Puchydernas 
Sind Cumels. In the former, the radius and ulna are separate 
hones, united iu the same position by a ligament, but so 
organized that the movement of supination cannot be ef- 
fected. A bony conlluenc© joins these bones partially in 
the ordinary Ruminants, but this rarely extends to the 
proxiinul extremities. In the Camel and the Llama the anchy- 
losis IS comploto. so that no trace of the original separation 
of the radius and ulna is perceptible, and the oleiiraiion, or 
elbow, appears ns a mere j^roeess of the radios. The anchy- 
losis in Macruiicheiiia is also complete, but the boundary- 
line is clearly dclined, and the proportion which each of the 
hones contributes to the great articulating surface for the 
(hslal end of the humerus is easily distinguishable. 




P/crxinml <rxtr<*Riity of uiiolnlascil ulua and radius of ll'o Mnciauehsad, 
ouc a'lirtili list. Kixo. 

Mr. Owen goes on to remark that the ci)nQimalion of the 
rl(»>e atliniiy of the Macraucheuia to the Pachydermatous 
order, which the .structure of the cervical vertebras above 
might iiave rendered very doubtful, is afforded by the bones 
of the right fore-foot. 

These are iu so perfect a condition as to make it certain 
that the Macrauchene had three toes oh the fore- feet, and 
not more ; and that the fully developed metacarpal bones 
are distinct, and correspond in number with the toes, not 
being anchylosed into a single rannon-bono as in the Ru- 
niinanis. The bones preserved uie tlje metucar])uls, prox- 
imal i»halunges, and middle phalungelt of each of the three 
toes, and or ungueal phalanx of tlie innermost 

toe. 

The author obhorves in eohUnuation that the boitcs 
of the leg of the Macrauchene exhibit the same transL 
tionul structure us is afforded by the dcfiQttl^l^ limits 
of the anchylosed bones of i|j(? foro-ai'tn, Ihk the Pachy- 
derms the fibula is entire and distinct. . In the Ruminants 
(the small musk-deer oxeepteil, and, in an inferior degree, 
the elk) the fibula ajmears only us a short contt|ilious Mo- 
cess sent down from the under part of the external (kmdyle 
of the tibia. In the Camlidts the only trace of the fibula 
is a still more rudimcntal state of this process, whilst in the 


a. Bones of U>0 risht forn-foot of Iho MncrHuchone, emo fuurtli miloral ‘>17.0 » 
bt ftecouii and last, ur un^^uoul idialnux, one half ualiir.d size. 

Macrauchene the fibula is indeed entire, but it is confluent 
with the tibia through nearly its whole exteiil. 'I’lie fibula 
and tibia are distinct bones iu both the Palieothero and 
Anoplothei’o. It is to the former genus, and especially t<» 
Pal{;eoiheriuminagmfiii\\viii the Macraucheno piesents the 
nearest appioach in tlie geneial form of the tibia, tljo prin- 
cipal leg-bone ; but in the Macrauchene the tibia is rela- 
tively shorter and thicker, and slruighler, and less expanded 
at its extremities, especially the upper one, than in any 
of the Palmothercs. 

Of the few bones of the part which are preserved the as- 
tragalus is tbrtunately one. Mr. Owen has cornpaied this 
bone twhich he justly says is the very one that an analonust 
would have choseni had his choice been limited to a single 
bone) with the astragalus of the Giraffe and other Rumi- 
nants, the Camel, the Anoploihcre, the Ilippupoiumu-s 
Rhinoceros, Tapir, and Palaothero ; and ho conics to the 
conclusion that it is with the Pach)derras having three toes 
to the bind' (but that the Macranchptiia agiees in the iiiuiii 
distinguishing characters of tins valuable bone. The results 
of a paper of miriulo detail, great researtdi, and hap[iy com- 
bination, are thus summed up by the professor. 

‘ Thus we obtain evidence, from a few mutilated bones of 
the trunk and extremities of a single represeiitutivo of its 
rabe, that there once existed in Sojjlh America a Pachy- 
dermatous quadruped, not proboscidian, which eiiualled in 
stature ll»e Rhinoceroses and Hippopotamuses of the Old 
World. But this, though an interesting and hiiherio un- 
suspected fact, is fur from being the sum of the information 
which is yielded by these fossils. We have seen that the 
single uni^ueal pluilanx bespeaks a quadruped of the groat 
series of Vngulata, and this indication is corroboraitMl by 
the condition of the radius and ulna, which ure fixed im- 
movcably in ibo jn-ono position. Now, in the unguluted 
series there are but two known genera — the Rhinoceros and 
Palajotberium— which, like the quadruped in question, huvo 
only three toes on the fore-foot. Again, in referring the 
Macraucheuia to the tridactyle family of Pachyderms, we 
find, towards the close of our analysis, and by a detailed 
comparison of individual bones, that the Macraurdienia has 
the elosei^t affinity to tho Palieotherium. But the Palaio- 
tberium, like the Rhinoceros and Tapir, has the ulna dis- 
tinct torn the radius, and tho fibula from tho tibia; so that 
even if the Parisian Pachyderm hod actually presented the 
same pefiuliairities of the cervical vertobrm as the Patagonian 
one^ it xvoiiid have been hazardous, to say tho least, while 
ignorant of tho dentition of tho latter, to refer it to the 
germs Paleto^mum. 

* Most interesting indeed will be the knowledge, wdicnever 
the means of obtaining it may arrivo, of tho structure of 
the skull aud teeth in the Macraucheuia, Mean while we 
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cannot but rocognia|||p the ancbylosed and confluent state 
of the bones of the IKs-arin and leg, a marked tendency in 
it towards the Ruminant order, and the singular modifica- 
tions of tlifi cervical vertehrm havo enabled us to point out 
the precise ^mi|y of that ordor with which the Macrauclie- 
nia is more immediately allied. In first demonstrating this 
relationship it was shown in how many particular the 
CamdidfB, without losing the essential cbai*acters of Rumi- 
nautia, manifested a tendency to the Pachydermatous type; 
and the evident^ which the lost genera, Macraimhmia and 
Anoplotheriuintt bear to a reciprocal transition hrom the 
Pachyderms to the Ruminants through the Cmielid^^ 
cannot but be viewed with extreme interest by the soologist 
engaged in the study of the natural afllnities of the atiitnal 
kinifdom/ 

* The Macrauchenia is not less valuable to the geologist 
in reference to the geographical distribution of animal 
forms. It is well known bow unlooked-for and unlikely was 
the annouticement of the existence of an extinct quadruped 
entombed in the Paris basin, wljj^o closest affinities were to 
a ^enus at that time regarded as exclusively 

South American. Still greater surpiisewaa excited when 
a species of the genus Didal^fihyB was discovered to have 
co-existed in Europe with the Pti/eeotherium. Now, on the 
otliLM* hand, we find in South America, besides the I’apir, 
which is closely allied to Iho Palroothere, and the Llama, to 
which the Anoplothcro offers many traces of afllnify, the 
remains of an extinct Pachyderm, nearly akin to the 
Enropenn genus Pul^rothpHum; and, lastly, this Macrau- 
clnaiia is itself in a remarkable degree a transitional form, 
anil manifests characters which connect it both with the 
"J npir and the Llama.’ iZaolngy qf the Voyage qf if.M.iS'. 
]l 'ugh\ I S3!}.) 

MAORI'NUS, OPI'UUS, a native of Mauritania, was 
nefecL of the prmtonurii under Antoninus Caracalla, whom 
e aerompaniod in hi.s expedition ogiiin.st the Parthians, 
and caused to be murdered on the march. [Cahacalla.] 
MacrinuswaH immcdiatelv proclaimed emperor bytlie army, 

A i). 2ir, and his son Diaduinenuinus, who was at Antioch, | 
WHS ]iroclaimod Cffisar ; both elections were confirmed by j 
Ihcscnale. Macniius, after u battle with the Parthians | 
near Nisibis, concluded peace with them. On liis return to | 
Antioch, lie reformed many abuses introduced by Caracalla. 
Hut his excessive severity displeased the soldiors, and an 
insurrection, oxcitod by Mensa, the aunt of Caracalla, broke 
out against Mac.rinus, who, being defeated near Antioch, 
lied as far as Culchedon, where he was arrested and put to 
death, a.d. 21ft, after a reign of about fourteen months. He 
was succeeded by Elagabalus. (Dion Cassius; Cupitolinus.) 

MACRO'BIUS, AMBllO'SIUS AURE'LIUS THEO- 
DO'SIUS, probably lived about the middle of iho fifth 
century of the Christian mra. We ixissess hardly any par- 
ticulars of las life; ho is generally supposed to be the per- 
son who is mentioned in the Cod, Theod,, vi. 8, us ‘ chamber- 
lain of tlic royal bed-chamber' {saiyri cubicult imrfectus)t 
during the reigns of Honorius and ThecKlosius the younger, 
but this docs not appear certain. It has also been disputed 
yvhother he was a Christian or a pagan; it bus been sup- 
posed, from his occupying so high a rank at the court of a 
Christian emperor, that he must have belonged to tho 
Christian religion ; but this opinion seems quite at variance 
with llie whole scope and tenor of his writings. The ))lace 
of his birth is uncertain ; but he informs us liimsclf, in his 
refuce to the * Saturnalia,* that the Latin language was not 
is motlier-tongue. 

Three works of Macrobius have come down to us; a com- 
montary on tho ' Somnium Scipionis' in tho sixth book of 
Cicero’s ‘ Republic ‘ Dialogues’ which were supposed to 
have taken place during the Saturnalia at the house of 
Vettius; and a ‘ Treatise on tho Latin and Greek Verb,* 
whieli however is imperfect. 

The commentary on the * Somnium Scipionis,’ which is 
divided into two books, is addressed to his son Eustathius. 
It is principally oceupiad with the opinions of the luler IMa- 
tunists test>ecting the laws which govern tlio earth and the 
other parts of the universe. There is a Greek version of 
this commentary by Maximus Phmudost king s 

library at Paris. 

Tho ‘Saturnalia’ is however the most huportant and in- 
teresting of the works of Macrobius. AUhough written in 
very bad Latiq, and full of trifling absurdities, ii contains 
much valuable information on many au^ieets relating to an- 
ti(|uity. It is divided into seven Woksi thp flr^t opntidAe a 


discussion on the origin of the Saturnalia and tho principal 
Roman festivals, and on the character and history of .spveml 
of the Roman deities; the second is of a more discursive 
nature ; it unfylds at great length the whole art and myster}' of 
joking according to the Roman notions, and relates some of the 
best feats of Cicem, Augustus, and other celebrated Romans, 
which however would scarcely excite a smile in modern 
society ; it also gives a long account, among<wther things, of 
the luxury of the R9tnahs, apd cotitaips a particular de- 
scription of their favouritb.^aht^* The third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth books are occupied with an cxaminsiion of Vir- 
gil’s noems, in which a list is given of the principal passages 
whicli he imitated or copied from the Greek or preceding 
Latin poets ; and the seventh is principally occupied with a 
discussion respecting the different kinds of foodi and their 
effect on the human system. 

The best editions of Macrobius are by Gronovius, Leyden, 
1670; ZeuniuK, Leip., 1774 (which is said however, in tho 
literary notices prefixed to the Bipont Gdition, to be very in- 
accurately printed) ; and the Bipont, 2 vols., 1788. 

MACRO DA'CTYLES, Cuvier’s name for a family cf 
Wading Birds (Hchamere) [Guallatorks], which have 
very long feet^ formed for running over marshy or w’ator 
plants, or even for swimming, especially in those numerous 
species which have the feet liinged or bordered. Tliere is 
not however any membiano between the bases of their 
toes, not oven between those of the external ones. The 
billt which is more or less compressed on the sides, is 
lengthened or shortened according to tho genera, without 
however arriving nt the fineness or weakness of Cuvier’s 
preceding fkmily. [Lonoirostues.] Tho body of these 
birds is also singularly compressed, a conformation which is 
governed by the narrowness of the sternum : their wings 
are moderiite or short, and their flight weak. The hind too in 
all is rather long. Cuvier observes that this family has bei'ii 
ilivided into two tribes, according to the presence or absence 
of the spur on the wing ; but he adds that this character is not 
without exceptions. Tlie following genera are arranged by 
Cuvier under this family, which terminates his order 
,v?Vvv.’ — Parra, Pafamedea (including Charina), MegajH)- 
dhiXf Eallus, Fulka (including Gallinula and Porphyria), 
CHomfi, Forst, {Vaginalis^ Lath.), Glareola, Gm., Ph(sem* 
CiYiiterm, Cuvier’s sixth order, Palmfiedes, immediately suc- 
ceeds this family, which is somewhat heterogeneous, and 
composed of birds w'hose habits are not similar. Phwmc.vf}^ 

\ terus cannot he said to be without any membrane ‘bctwcLMi 
the bases of, the toes, &c.,* for its anterior toes are united to 
the nails by a lunated membrauce. [Flamingo.] 

MACR(5d1'TES. [Foraminifera, vol. x., p. 348.] 

MA'CROPA. [Megalofa.] 

M ACROPIT rilA'LM US. [Gonopl^x.] 

MACROPO'DIANS, a tribe of brachyiirous decapod 
Crustaceans, being tho first of the farnily of 0,ry?'hyurhi 
(Milne Edwards), and nearly corresponding with the genu- 
Macropus of Latrcille, remarkable for the enormous length 
of their feet, which has obtained for them the name of ,SV t.- 
Spfders. 

Form of the CctrapncG various, but in general triangular, 
very often not extending upon the last thoracic- ring. 'I'lie 
anterior feet short, and nearly always very slender; those id' 
the suc(5<>eding pairs always more or less filiform; the 
length of the second pair often nine or ten times the length 
of the post- from al portion of tho carapace^ and alwavs 
much exceeding the double of (hat portion ; tho succeed mg 
feet in general very long also. Tne basilary joint of the 
external antennfe nearly always constitutes the major part 
of the lower wall of the’ orbit, and proceeds to solder itself 
to the front. In tho greater portion of the tribe tlie third 
joint of the external jaw'feei is inclined to oval or trian- 
gular, longer than it is wide, and does not support the suc- 
ceeding joint on iU anterior and internal angle, as in the 
other OxyrhynchL (M, Edwards.) 

Jiadiis, Fond, 4 ®^.— The localities of the Macropod ians nro 
considerable depHis in tl)e sea, where they lie hid among 
the sea*M^ed$ ; they are also found on oyster-banks. Tlii‘y 
dwly and unsteadily. The W'eakness of their claws 
must render them not formidable to other marine animals, 
and the probability is that they live principally on Annelids, 
BanariiX, and small molluiflits, (M. Edwards.) 

. Genera. Leptopodia. (Leach.) 

Established at the a*pett»e of the genera Tmehus of Fa 
bricitis and Mqproipm m Latrcille. M. Milne Edwards 
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observes that it is very remarkable for the general form of 
its body and the excessive length of the feet ; states 
that it presents in an exaggerated manner all the distinctive 
eharactcrs of the family and of the tribe to which it 
belongs. 

Genartc nearly triangular, and not 

covering the last ring of tho thorax ; roetrum sty li form and 
of enormous length ; eye^ large and not rotraotile; internal 
untenncR^ when fmded back, following the longitudinal diree* 
tion of the body. First joint of the external antennas very 
long and completely eonfoiiuded ^vith tho neighbouring 
parts of the shell, the second inserted at a considerable dis- 
tance in front of the orbits and below the rostrum. Siftis- 
tome much longer than it is wide. Third joint of the jaw- 
feet nearly triangular, and carrying at its external angle 
the succeeding joint, which is very much developed. The 
eiernal. plastron as long as it is wide, but very much nar- 
rowed between the first pair of feeU which arc very slender 
and extremely long, but less than any of the rest; the 
length of those of the second pair equals nine or ten times 
the length of the post-frontal portion of the carapace. Ab- 
domen in both sexes composed of six joints, of which the 
first., which is very much developed, and os long as it is 
wide, occupies the dorsal surface of the body, while the last 
IS formed by the soldering of the sixth ana seventh abdo- 
minal rings. (M. Edwards.) 

Geographical Distnbuiion qf the Genus, — • Coasts of 
America and of the Antilles, as iar as is at present 
known. 

Example, Leptopodia sagiiiaria, Leach {Cancer seii^ 
cornist Herbs t. ; Inaxhus sagiitariuSf Fubricius), 



Lalreillia. (Roux.) 

GeneHc Character^ — Carapace triangular, truncated an- 
loiiovly, and not covering the last ring of the thorax ; epis* 
tome much longer than it is wide ; second and third joints' 
of the cxtenial jaw^feet very narrow ; feet llliform and very 
long ; abdomen of the female of five joints only, though the 
sutures of two others may be distinguished ; structure of 
that of the male not known. , 

Example, Lalreillia clegans, the only species known, 
uesenpUon , — Carapace smooth, front armed above with 
two large divergent horns, and with' a spine directed for- 
wards between the antenuco ; foot of the four last pair with 
ibe third joint spifty, the penultimate joint a little dilated 
above towards ils extremity! and the tarsus very short; 
abd(Miien armed with six spineSf , two of which are situated 
on the median. Vife. and ^ur nparitlbe length about 

an inch; t\U)ur yellowish. " ' 

LorntUy , — The coasts of Sicily. . 

M. Milne Edwards thinks that the eetietnuiti of 
Bose should be placed near this speoiesi 

Steiiorbynclius. (Lamarck; Latreilli.) , 

Generic Character,-»Campiir,e triangular. and wot pro- 
longing Itself above the last tlioracic ring. * ad- 

yance<I, bifid, and sharp ; circular, eyes nether pro- 
jeotaing and not retractile. Internal antennas capable of 
being folded back longitudinally, and the fossets in which 

j 


they are lodged not completely sepa4|kd from each other. 
The first joint of the external antenna) confounded with the 
neighbouring parts and vory narrow ; the second inserted 
on tho sides of tho rostrum, and the third much longer than 
the second. Bpistome longer than wide, and tSe pterygos- 
tomian regions rudimentary ; buccal- fram§ longer than it 
is wide : external jaw feet naiTOw ; third joint oval and tho 
fourth rather long, ^temal plastron narrow between the 
anterior feet, but afterwards wider and presenting on the me- 
dian line a suture which occupies the last sej^eiit of it. Feet 
of tlie first pair sliort/but much larger thau the succeeding 
ones, tho claw (tqanus) which terminates it convex, and the 
fingers a little curved inwards. Four last pair ol feet fili- 
form and extremely long ; the length of those of the second 
pair equal five or six times of the width of the carapace ; 
the others become progressively shorter ; their penultimate 
joint IS a littlo dilated towards the end, ond the last joint is 
stylifurm and a little recurved. Abdmnen in both .sexes 
composed of six joints, the last of which is formed by the 
union (soudurc) of tho si3fth and seventh rings. (M. Ed- 
wards.) 

Geographical Distribution (f the Genus. — European sens. 

Example, Sienorhynchus Phalan^wn {Cancer Phalan- 
5^1 ww. Pennant ; Cancer rostraius, Linn.; Macropus Pha- 
langium, Latrcille; MaeropfHlia Phalatigiwn, Leach), 

Aoco/ify.— (Coasts of the English Cliunnel, &c. 



Achmus, (Loach,.) 

This goUUS is very nearly allied to ^tcnorkynchus and 
Inacha^^ hxxX is distinguished from all the other genera of 
this family by the form of the posterior feet and some other 
characters. 

Qcuenc Character, — Carapace, as in Ibo greater part of 
the family, not extending on the last segment of the thorax, 
nearly triangular, and convex on the branchial regions. 
Rostrum nearly null; eyes not retractile, and curved upon 
rather long peduncles; first joint of the external antennro 
soldered to tne front and advancing above the level of Iho 
inteinal can thus of the eyes ; tho second joint inserted on 
tho sides of the rostrum and entirely exposed above. Epis- 
tome nearly /sqiiare ; third joint of the external jaw-feet 
longer than wide, nearly triangular, and giving attachment 
to the succeeding joint near its anterior and external angle. 
Stffrnal •^astron suddenly narrowed between the anterior 
feet, which are slender and short, while those of tho suc- 
ceeding .pail's are tilifbrin ; the second pair are nearly twice 
and a quarter longer than the post-frontal portion of tho 
eorapaoo, and,tevminate by a styliform and entirely straight 
joint ; the aueccedihg feet are much shorter, and the termi- 
nal joint of the four last is large, compressed, and falci- 
form. Abdomen composed of six joints in both sexes, (M. 
Edvards.) ^ 

Geographical Distribution of the Gems, — Acheeus has, 
hitherto, been only found in the British Channel. 

Example, Acheeus Cranchtu 
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fbrmed of two imm triangular 
toet|L|Uia npt clton^ing beyqnd the isecond joint of the ex- 
terhaTatitcnniol a ipihe on the anterior ftuje of the ocular 
peduncles ; genital and cardid regibns eloraled in the forrn 
of tubercles jjjjjlfeet with very long liai^ nod booked. 
Length from 1\X to eight lines. CobMir brown. 

Locality, fJvMts, |'C.-4Jrdtoo«th' in England, and the 
mouth af the Ranee n^^Saint Malb« The epoeies lives 
among uie sea- weeds anC|y»tor8.^ 'f' ^ 

Qenmc Characi0r^<?^ap<^ ednven and 
form, but truncated anterioHy ; ridltob 

scarcely reaching beyond the interhai;<^nl^ bibitk 
I^es supported upon peduncles^ ^hibh are titheif re- 
curved anteriorly, and venr large at thefrllisset tbey^mfo 
capable of being reflected baok^ards^'wt tlm are not 
retractile, for there is nd post^fonstnhiaty d^bittil^'eihrity 
for lodging them, their extremil^beini' ^ by 

a spine of the lateral part df the civ’anaee. The intefnai 
antonnie are reflected a little bbliqhflJy'TOrwards ; the fossets 
which lodge them havp tl^is particularity vis. that they 
are not separated, aSj, they are ordinarily,^ % a londindina! 
IHirtion, and form only a qiiadrilatercd cavity, Tlw first 
joint of the Hwternal anUmm is long] gild dmicato, ahd is 
continued nearly os ftir as ros^ 
ireuiity a moveable stem, which is cofisecj^^tly cotnpletoly 
exposed. The episf^m^ is rieaHy square, and the external 
jaw-fect are very much elongated and only dose the moutli 
imperfectly. The /<?c/ are slender atid very long; in the 
female the first pair are the shortest and are not stouter 
than the succeeding ones; those of the third, the fourth, 
and the fifth ])air are a little longer, and are also terminated 
by a cyiindii('nl nail slightly curved downwards, Form of 
tiio feet of the male, and disposition of the abdomen in this 
genus, not known. (liL Edwards,) 

Geof^raphical DiatrihuHon of the (3^us.*^Th^ seas of 
Asia. 

Example, Camposcia reiu^a* 

Locality unknown. 



CamposbIalUtaM. 
a, dtrtsllf flVlieiid. 

Eurypodifls. (Gu^ih.) 

A genus forming in certain points a passage, between the 
Macropodians already noticed and sortie m the 
such as IJolimus auritus; approaching the latter in the 
form of the feet, and resembling the former in the length 
of tliose raemltors and in the disposition of the byes. 

(renefjio,CA^r^ler.^Carapaee triangiito, twice as long 
as it is Wide, rounded posteriorly, narfbw anteribfly, eonvmc 
and unequal above ; rostrum ^rraod by two Idng and hori- 
sontftl horns ; t^es carried on peduncles of moderate length 
and not retractile ; disposition of the internal and ^terpal 
antennof nearly the same m in Stemrhynchmi ttm ; 

epistoms wider than itislbng; third joint of the eaternnl 
jaw-leet nearly square, as wide as it is long, and deeply 
notched anteriorly and internally, in order tOi^ve insertion 
to the succeeding joint Anterior feet of the length of the 
body in tlie mole qnd much shorter in the female ; they are 
P. C., No. tl 83 . 


a little convex and the fingers are slightly curved inwards. 
The succeeding feet ase very long, their ifcml joint is cylfii^ 
drical, but the fifth is compresm and oilated below ; its 
greatest width is below the middle; the fingw is large, re- 
curved, very sham, and capable of beitif bent back against 
tbe lower edge of the preceding joint, after the manner of 
a srtbchelifbrm olaW^; Ine length of the second pair of feet 
is nearly] twice and w hsif that of the pos^lbpntai portion of 
the oai^mteeft and 4^ dtmvrtish successively 

in lenigth but vety composed of seven joints 

trt both miVes. 

Sea, 

Example, 



XocaftVy.—Falkland Islands, 


Amathia, (Roux.) 

This genus agrees in some respects with the Pericera* of 
Latrcille; incleotl the aspect of both is tbe same, but the 
external antennas of Amathiu have not the peculiar disposi- 
tion whichlis visible in Permroy and the space which tlm 
orbits leave between them is scarcely wider than the Imso 
of the rostnm^ whilst in Pericera it is more than double. 

Generic Character. — Caramce in the form of an elon- 
gated triangle with a roundeu base ; its upper surface and 
Its borders beset with enormous spines; the rostrum^ which 
is terminated by two large divergent hotns,^ nearly as long 
as the post-orbitary portion of the oarilpaoe. Eyes small 
and partially protected by a spine which, occupies their ex- 
ternal canthus, bnt^ as in the preceding genera, they are 
not retractile and always remain ptmeewg. External an- 
tenner presenting nothing remarkable; the basilary joint is 
long, very narrow, and soldered to the firont; the stem is 
inserted under the rostrum, at some^ distance before the 
level of the eves ; it is Very slender, and its two first joints 
are of equal length. Eputome large arid nearly as long as 
it is wide; tbe thiid joint of the extermd Jaw-feat is dilated 
outwanls and truncated at Us two internal angles. Tbe 
first pair of feet are shorter ihan the succeeding ones ; they 
are filiform in the female and a little convex or swollen in 
the male. The succcedinj^ feet tife long and filiform ; the 
second pair are more than thrice as long as the post-orbit ary 
portion of the carapace, without incfuding the posterior 
spine ; the others arc much shorter, their terminal joint ia 
long, sharp, and without cilher spines or teeth on its in- 
ferior surface. Abdomen composed of sbVen joints in balk 
sexes. (M. Edwards.) \ 

Example, Amathia PisstHma^S ' , 

Carapace armed vritK ShirtWjn enomous 
spines, three of Which clgvate from the sto- 

machal region, one ^bop the caWiali 'iiA tbe others occupy 
the border of the bt^tdr ; one tm the intestinal region, 
three on ©sob side upon fjm, region, and one upon 

each-ofthe Wpatib irogibns: iberoisasiimll spine in front 
oftboey^and W targw dim at the anterior angtea of the 
bwcoai ftaipb* xs well as the carapace, OWered with 

Wifelfdf 4WV«i^. "^Length about two inekes; colour yellow- 
with two wpbts, red upon the front. 

: V ‘ Inaehas. (l^*h,) 

Tlie genus Inachust as established by Fabricius, <^m- 
ptebended nearly all the Oxyrh^ehi, with tlie exception of 
the Parihen(^<Ue. Tkej^us i» now much rostriciod. 

Ocnerie Chefocder.^y^Carapace nearly triangular, not 
much longer^ tWn it N.ide, and highly embossfid abo'io. 

Voi., XIV.— 2 L 
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4ispoj»ition of ibe eyes diderent from 
tbnt i% p ro^0^8 generu m the system of M. Inline 

Bd^vil^s» 1^0 pedumdes beiiig ^e^pable of being rejected 
backwards, and being lodg^ in' aaorbitury cavity, .fJiicb, 
though not deep, is very dwtihbt. Ijiternal antmm, MioMk 
anything romarkabiai the dtatjoiii^of^e external aatpnnhr 
spidered to the front hedjre the mternal canthim of 
eyes, and thp advancfct bn of thb 

Bpistome widor thap it is lotng; 

jaw-feet mneb longer than it ^ itearly of tte wi|nf 
a triangle withita bm in frtmt, £i%i^ 
ita succeeding joint near gntprior .ti>^tei|na(,^ 
Sternal pltuiron narrowed suddenly oetwefeti ifie fe^t of 
tbo first pair, and wjth its length not eoukl to its greatest 
broad I h. JFbei of tbo drst pair ytefy , email in the female, but 
very large in tbo male^ and .Qoihetii^a thrice the length of 
the body ; the claws a|#ayg ^jointOd and curved inWd#* 
Tllo^^ucc6edinff (bet e^tndrinnl« slandpr, and or leas 
filiform ; the ywr,.ait0y» logger than the utst* ate 

thrice or four Iptu^tb. nf l^he newt frontal portion of 

tlie rarapaep; aykscessively in length, 

and all tbmiinate tiy % Kptgi^Mnd Heal join h which is 

pointed and bpt or ai aurted. The abdomm is 
conipc Bed tSuMh m . 

LocalUies and ^^t8 af tnw Oemsur^^\\ the species are 
siiiali, dnd ha >*0 hitherto been found qn the coasts of £u> 
ropo, particputrly those of England and France. In the 
laftcr country they have been taken both on the northern j 
and Mcditermneah stioros. Thpy of^cn haunt coves where 
there are oy 8 tera, and all of them have the body c\u%'ei:ed 
with down and hairs, to which sponges and corallines attach 
ihemsclvea. Colour brownish. (M. Edwards.) 

M. Milne Edwards divides the genus into three sec- 
tions: the drat containi^ one species, having (he sto- 
machal region furuifiheii with 0 vo spines or tuborcles, 
includii)^ one (median apd posterior) wry strong, and funr 
small ones anteriorly on u transversal lino. L 

Example, Imchm &Wpio. ^ 

Local%iy»'-’-^t}m British CSianueli, &c« . 



latuUte Sof)tpio. ' 

The sedohd ^ojariistH of TnaeM dorymhui axid 

iJioraricm, and thi:,(p^ kpiorhyn^e. 

This iTenUs L Asiatioli) itafeo^j^lke&l dtstribunon, and 
M, Milne Edwards dtviilea it. iwn secHonf.; th^ 
with the third joint of the exteri^ iSiltQl^ 

ut its anterior and external angle ktid 

EJIerhstii), and the seeond with the thi^ Joiiii of the 
cxTernal jaw-fSB©t not notched at its ant(^;6/nn4 internal 
angle (Egeria Ifidico). [KaFRtA, vul. p. 

Dccloa, (Lcaolu) .i' 

Generic Churach.r^ -- Carapace iieariy gjpbular, Iwiiry, i 
oAd more or less besot with spines ; raised, and the I. 


lateral edges of the Cl ^ 

directed towards tbo anterior- border of , ibos bih»b||;. 
rmtrum short and very narrow; tbo orhite dfc 
liquely A>rwa#*»^ entirely lodging the ejes, . 
yery sinalf, pad have no Uace of a apine _ 

anglp 9 f tbb|r uppoi^ border^ a .cliftractor wnh^h mdM 
distihgul^able front the Librnee. The basilai'y 
joint of the ,ext^|t;i)^,anicnntf ^ Ij^ytnd (be 

|nterbajl,i*anthiiik#^0ft,tbes^eyc4«^d^^ a 

point under united; the 



a ^S short add placed near the 

fqwrih JoiniR are 
liUIe devaloped, and piitcb 


lt 4 % 4 S^rj s. Tbs tlilrd Joint of the oxieriait jaw- 
rJy jwiW®* fUghriy dilated outwati 


wei:.' 


ds, and ratlijOr 

andV«m®H(ir iuigle. Sternal 
pl 0 g§tik iw onteribr feet weak and^very 

stn^ly udtracfftLtttan miop. apdalialf of the lengthof the 
campic^ tub hand nearly dylindncd. The sticoeedipg feet' 
very loug^tboHjignll^alwaf® eqdaiUng Ibose gf the Egeritet 
slobu0r; and byiih3ri(»4^ their tertaii|atinR joint long and 
stytiforlbj thp second pmr fr^m twice to thrice as long as 

din 


the pgst-^iPrantal pqr|iOh of tbo. carapace, the succeeding 

pairs dirnmismuii ' progressiV^^^^ The labdo^ieen varies; 
SOmeUine^ Qolly, 0 vp di^iniilt joints are to bo detected in 
that of the l^ble; tiro sevqn, as in the 

male. ' ' , ;■ 

M. Milne Bd^ard^i wbd gives tbb specific character liero 
stated, observes that th^i boor the greatest aualoiiy 

to the Egeriw^ and cfstabHsh tlie passage between (hose 
Manropodiam and the Lihthio} whicli belong to tbo triiie of 
Maiime. [Maiudm.] . ' 

Geographical Dktributhn qf tjke Genus . — Where known, 
the Indian Si^as. 

Example, Doclea EmoniL 

Locakty unliaown, {Uist ^tedes Crustacea,) 



MA^dtOPUB, the ackittiftc oatno for the Kangaroos. 
rMAR8niK4X.Ur} The aMh used by M. Lati-eille to 

designate a genus of Dmhyurohs r decapod crustaceans. 
EMacropodunw.! 

MAORORKAMPHUS. {Scox.opAcix);K.] 
MACiROURA, or MACRU^RA, (ho scientifio name for 
that section of Cru$taceap,B which have the abdomen, usu- 
idly called the tail, long in, pontrailistinction from that sec- 
tion {Brachynta^ which haW tite tail short. The common 
lobster is an example of a Maomredm crustacean, and the 
common emh of a Brochyurous crustacean. [Chustacea, 
v<dr viik, p* 19W , 

MAPAQASCAR (catted % the natives Madccasse), a 
large islaibd in tlip Ii^tah Sei^ about 240 miles from the 
coast of Mwaambique on the eastern scores of Africa, ex* 
t0*nk;|rom 12“ Svlat. to 2d,'* 46' S. lat, and between 43® and 
4)'" Umg. Frtmsk, toorth to south, betwfsn Cape Ambid, 
orKataV Mary, or Eomain, H is 960 miles lOng 

mdl a wiidth varying from 200 to 500 miles : it is estlms^ea 
tocover a itirfsca of 225, 00() square mites, or somewhat triwa 
;^ho eafteut of France. It is sedated from ♦he, dSjn- 
ttnetti of Africa by the ChanneliOf Mozambique, 

Thoi^b a short descrip lion of this island cKJCurs id Marine 
Polo, and ^{R'us discovered by (ho Portuguese in 15*06, we 
fire stiU: very imperfectly acaUaintod with its natural ftiatUTCAs 
and riches. It is stated tnat a mouutain*range travgrOhs 
the island in iu whole lengthy and that some of the sumiUils 





A^D 




■JM'-X’:!/' 


14 ^ ifb^' co^er 

interior, nndM A»&e pla^ approach 
tdHBSttffysmirat' iff tlw jafc.eipo^lf dwite Hha otostarn 

«!><«« the 

iMiwyoarn^ of lfii|io«i»riUae« it^ tnadl riot far from the 
south of Oa^ St< Aattew in diffirietU plaee^i. 
. SiKt Miyo Cape St; Asdietr^^nd ' Cape PassadMiit to# 


8boro;<ii4 flBa 60 or M iiaiies 
to bj ^ baJ^ 

todtorjeoilnjtoeroe, 

_ 'and: ^oeky ,<««»:■ Cj^, AtedW ■ 
I, oiEie'of wpti^t s{H^.tis'hipur* 

jS'oritbof 

lOri'iihd svanap^ ton dtotiCticeiiAand taryil% 4lrorii;!|9;ito’40 
irilib^i^BQAiMtteinely uribeaKny.^f'Iri fltoiriwibrtlwttoi^ 
.tiy w^.|^an]Mplaces codwns'e:v^«i,ra n1ato|ii'wlrii$to'a|'^ «j|tf 
f^^nl thsture-^tond, ii«A ftnAifently j^fstow. tiitoil ala^d 
tO'l|JI hfn^‘«f tropical ’’ '■’' ’ 


nisgl^^e #ftii 

th iM lotjfo bayvof hn 
bdujirs 0^ tikt Indlalrt 


Bamimlouka Bay* on woati^n ^Ojei.t« ^:ifak'iiMtuikcv of 
sovet^arriyers. It iff ly Toiloar doo|^ ana ibroeaiad «. haU 
widoattlie enitiance; biri Inaid^ it h nearly eijKbt inH^a 
Biimbatooka Uself is m ioconfiidev^bio village* but 
Mejuttga* on tb^fuorth side 4)|f bc^p k e large town and 
the hanitJttf of Thanda»-«j(fi%4fee Capital the 

most poSverful, industi^ona* i^ttlOQ of tbe island. 

Vessels drawing 15 foet\!^«yr.Oan,|9i'^Ci^ to Majuoga and 
15 nulcs xjp the bdy. \']^/b ifbis 'i^ i%e raoutb of the 
river Betsibooka, a distance of 1 d tbore i^an esuensive 

lagoon^ di(0p enough to be naiH^tod by vessels of consider- 
abld bqrdeivi in spri^rtide^ the water tises 20 feet at the 
mouth df the river. From its mouth to Yhanaaitrarive is a 
distance bf 2^ miles by the road. Boats kay i&O miles up tho 
Botsibuoka ; from the point where the navlgatibh terminates 
mcTcliundisu is carried overland to l*hanaah-ar(vep a dis- 
tance of about S5 miles, f ollowih^ tlie road from MaJ^huga 
along the Betsibooka to the futpitat, the country U low 
and swampy fur 60 miles, but well adapted to the cul- 
ture of rice : 40 milos farthorp tho land is . more elevated 
and tho rafta tree (Sagas rafia) abounds. Then for 70 miles 
a barren country intervenes, and tho remaining distance of 
75 miles to the capital is rather a level country, in which 
rice, sUgar-canc, and cotton are cultivated. 

Thunaan-arive is situated in 18^ 56' B. Igt. and about 47^ 
E. long., at an elevation of about 4000 foot above the soa- 
lovel. In lyl7 it had more than . 80,000 iubabitahts, hut 
has sinw much iuci’eased. It ooniains some vrell-built 
bouses, and a Ibw in the European ||nihioit havo been | 
erobled in tnodern times, under the reign of BUdkma. It } 
does not scehi that there isa fi^u<M<^rnun boiween 
this place and Tamat^v^, a saapd^^n the i^tetn coast (I 
lO'S. bit. and 40''d]'K„ Ipn|||^},.w]|ii% has a good ^ehorage 
with a hard and sandy j^toiQ. v Th^’Wt^^ to Tamatave 
however is between reeiUp and snips' k|»« nxum|||id to easterly 
winds. 1 1 carries on some edmhtereei tboug^B%fl»rdestroyed 
by the . French in 1810. 

South lyf Tamatave is Ihe mouth the tiver Munoorooj, 
QT Mangarow, Tt traverscM^i^ eKy^ve;odu^iiy^.W^^ 
n^rally. level and of great contains extansiyh 

pastures. The Mangarow aabms id he the mest^ important 
river wh£bli descends fi^ the ft»stekh deoUvity of the In- 
terim: mofmikin-rangg. , . - v. 

According to all aid^imuts tW <dlmate of ktadagascar is 
not so hut as might be front its geographteal posh 

Uon. Tlie pjtevaibd rat^ ih ihft ihterittr, atsd (be whid oon-* 
sb^utly blowmg iUfi m, trader the ha^ ijmppovtftWo. 

The, intorior is very healthy* hut the loyr ,cea#tr 

which con tains numerous lakesp end in certain seasons large 
sheets of stagnant water, i« igiA^tructlve 
E^peans' as any ifi tWlUat. as .The 

ypi^ ildivided betwiphn theory imd thg wtt m0^i, 
ftrst <|^oi!S‘4when tlfe imn is in .hewt^t! , 

iiqrth-wM room^si Which Ww.whaii the snh is in tU . 

hemisphere* rains wife abundant, and eomo^msi 
inca^nt lbr several days, j - 

% mms that Modagasemr k verylla ^ 

tien wf fertile soil, and wuTpri^njOd^^iedr&aviWy 
ginhhf*; |U(X|^is the principal object pf agricj^ihlW; ' 
elPyens2lMndhes.indi^en<>us in ibis islanih.knd # 
eitt^r jtn) higher low but w^tp htilecare. . ^ . 

ojre manioc, dr cae^ava vroot, }ir 
Tbesp plmtl hpvc been tm- 



ere are 
litivated 
Ot^r 


ported, mid their cnltufe aptdads and mora over thw 
islavKi, Indigenous plants used are the prickly vam 

(DMfS^ea Mculeatay, and another'm(d!»'(i>ic^or<ra 

the eatable arum.' or bmkdfmit* Clpi many va- 
rieties; of i^ntain; aUo tho MiPnnta'^Ma^agasca^ 
whinh: pn^uws and is very ' uubritibus. Tbo 

ji m on snnojunt of iU t^s. the 

fibred of which S^e^ualy Ml eloth Which is 
Worh by-#e dresseaof the 

high^ olaases am pr cotton. Tim kilk- 

w^a of this islatid mfe ,era %^ suspend iheir 

,edac^'mm'ihe/hmma^ ':'They Ibcd~on the 

leaves OpHiui 6r is indi- 

genous in Madagascar. Of thp ttd|ar*4m :i]|^erb afe aUo 
several indigenous varieties* Thelimiwtdf W of 

Madagascar car- 

dsmutn {Amomum ongnt^tifbHum); md thh hegrb-pepper of 
tjio Indies {Capaicufn ^tegeem) i^ used iNitsohditnsnts. 
By an inmsion into the bark of tho Sp^Kima^ a glutin- 

ous juice is obtained which is ycuT nomlshlng ; and iliu leSVes 
of inis tree aro used in bultoing and ihi^iching bouses. 
There are eleven varieties of tobacco indigenous in tliis 
island. Coffee has been introduced by the Ft^ench, and suc- 
ceeds very well. The cocoa-nut tree Sud^iW mangrove 
abound along the shores. 

Only cattle, sheep, i^wls, duckd, and gSese are kept. 
Wild swine are numerous, and on the coast it is 

stated that wild cattle are found, some of them without horns. 
Tho large wild animuls of the AfVienn ocFhtinent are not 
met with, but mucaucos, caimans, and serpents abound. 

The mineral wealth of the island is not muck know n. It 
is certain that iron-ore, potteirs* clay, plumbago, and tin 
abound ; and it is staled that ^Iver ahd copper also occur 
in the mountains. 

The population is estimated to amount to between four 
and five millions, The inhabilants. seom td belong lb dif- 
ferent raeps, which have mixed togethel;, alid speak only 
one lanj^ago, which contains a mat. number of Malay 
wordy. The inhabitants of the id^ek am short, rather 
darker than muiaitoes, with low foielioads, broad and Hat faces, 
and large eyes and mputbs* Their lu^ir is long but ertsped. 
The Ovcihs, who inhabit the elevated pliilus tii ihe intOfior, 
are in height rather above the Buroj^U standard, portly in 
tbeir person* and of all shades of Colour ffom deep mack le 
.copper (the latter ^lour however is DJrpva^nthttndtlieir hair 
is long and Jan k. .The Hadegassos oaya pssAe considerable 
progress n^the arl^ of civilization, hi pviaeed by the 
houses they build in a climate which. dio<m not tequire such 
substantial dwellings. In agricidtdre the arts con- 
necied with it they are pOrbapa not inferipf to the inhabit- 
ants of Java, and certainly not tb (boish pf^Bumatra. Thu 
Ovahs are distlnguislika by their sup^tQr akiU in manufac- 
turing silk and cotton arei^» in #igmg Iron, which 
they apply to various purpo^ from Sio bjade of a lance 
down id a needle* ^nd in the makiilg of silver and gpld chains., 
balances, and other articles, in which great ingenuity is 
displayed Their language is written in the Arabic charac- 
ter. Theif reUgion is idolatry, not jfbunded oi^ any sacred 
writings;, a circumstance which ipay explain why the 
exertions of the Qirlstian misSi^Sriee who haVe been seut 
to this island in feeptt times bayii been mope successful here 
than in most other countries. It appefilip that by a royal 
edict of 1835, tho public urofeswon ;Chrt»tiamty was for- 
bidden in the island Hos^ w^ vioiatpd the edict have 
been punished with confiscation m theif piroperty ; and the 
married men who professed Cbrk||eaity have been sold 
in|b slavery, with (heir Wives eim ehtldren* One native 
woman, after being ih v4in tneijim With ihe view of in- 
dfiping her to impeach her. v^panions, frpdured an igno- 
midioutt and crimt JA all the con- 

of A (iftrtfamiry ife^fer, Jan. 

fid ta he divided stales, 

but in the ^htury most of 

to the tTO jPvahs, by King 

i in 1828* wn, who 

pf character, teshlfihled Pe£^^ the Grelt, into- 
^ .^to his oountty the.iarts and civilization of BuiHb. 
establish^ a bqmmuiiieedon with tho English in tlio 
i^nd of Mauritius. He repfiiVed and protected the mis- 
sionarios, and mbmoted (he establishment of schools, the 
number of wbkm wt tiie^llr wQf his death had increased to 
more than Ifidj in ?hm mmiiy 5UM children were in* 

‘ .i ■ ' ' . 2 1 * 2 
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strutted. s^iiilo the Mauritius! 

and eyan to Engflond to receive instruction. Eluropcan 
inechtouca voro well received and employed hy Jladima. 
Ho ihtroducod into his- vwy the discipline an<l arms of the 
Khglifth. Beside^ tlio Ovalis« tl^e S^sclavas have tlislinguishod ’ 
themselves, but only as iHtates. Tltey inhabit the nortlij 
western shores, Aom whence they send flcfets eptwistutg of 
several small viP^ to'the Comoro Islands and ^*on to 
the coast of ]|bmml4hn« j!br the purpose of m^ing slavOs^ ; 
but since' the abolition bf ^he slave Iritde, 
their cundheror* atmtod at the request of the .En^likn^ thmr 
excursions have hedn Jesinurtioirons and deatr\totiire; S^l 
however slavery oxisU tn Madagascar. ; 

Tim French alone have tried to establish colonies on tips ' 
i&lund. The jflrst attempt was made in end several 
others were niadb afterwerdk. These seillemenls never 
])rohj)cred, partly on abeonnt df thb nnhealthinoss of liie 
low western dOakt, whm^ they were formed, and )wtly On 
account of the Warlihe charaeier of the inhabitants. Since 
thu return of peace in Europe the ' French have again 
luude some attempts in t\Vi) or three places. In 1821 they 
hot! led on the Ifud Madame St Maiy^ which is north of 
the harbour .,of Foule ' Point, and is 31 miles long, and 
from two to tl^ee tailes in breadth. This settlement Js im^ 
jii'oving, though the French at Arst jullbred much from the 
cUiuate. Iherp is another settletMt at Fouls Point Bay, 
but it is mcoti)^erable. There are also small settlements 
nt S. Lucp (94*^ 4V 6. lat.), and on the tongue of laiid called 
TUolangar (25^1®'), v/bere the French have built a small Asd- 
t) css, called Fortl^uphin. In these establishments the 
French cultivate sug^r, coffee, And other tropical productions, 
which are sent to me island Of Bourbon. The English of 
the Mauritius fetch from the harbour of Tamatave, rice, 
cattle, tortoise^shelU, amber, and some minor articles. Some 
parts of Madagascar' keep hp a commercial intercourse with 
the ^uthern qoasts of Atabia: 

(Opren's to 0 :i^ore ih6 Bhore% of Africa^ Ara^ 

biOi and Madoj^tiAedit ; JLocke Lewis's * Account Of the 
Ovuhs,’ in the iMdon Geographical Journal^ voL v . ; and 
History o/ Madagascar, by the Rev. W. Ellis.) 
MADDALOW. [Lavoro. Trrra diJ 

MADDER {UuUd iinciotum sailva, Linnmus), a plant 
which is cultivated in particular districts for the roots, 
which produce a Ape red dye. It was formerly more ex- 
leusivcly cultivaled in England than it is how. when it can 
be imported at a less ex)>ehse than it can be raised. It re- 
quires a very rich and deep so ih and much labousapd atten- 
tion, besides occupying the ground for three years bofui*e it 
comes to perfection. 

Any soil which jis deep and dry, and in which there is a 
good proportion of humus, will suit this plant. A rieh 
loam, inclining to a sand, hi which the roots can spread and 
swell, while t&y fini sufficient nourishment, is preferable 
to the slider soils. If it has lain for a considerable time in 
gratis before it is ploughed up, it will be all the better. 

The preparatory tillage of the land must be such as to 
pulverise the soil to A great depth, and so mix the manure, 
which must be abun^t, with every part, that, wherever 
the toots spread, they may And sufficient nourishment. 
Tim land is usually Ihid to beds, with deep intervals dug 
out with the spade, sbmeWhat like a4|hragus beds. The 
width of these beWdiffori according to the natural moisture 
of the climate ; In Belgium they^are only three feet wide ; 
and that width seeins the best for* a moist climate like that 
of England, except upon very light sOiJs, wheie a groattar 
width may be mdre advomtageous, Trendli|hg with the 
spade is genefally preferred to ploiighihg, and is most 
economical ix^ iho end; for, boWevoV well and deep the 
laud may be^koi^hodi it must bo forked dr dugovbr agiup^ 
several timeis beAll^ tiio plaj^ts are pat in, 

The manure ujs^ tor toadder tohst be Well rotlim Olid 
mixed witheartkin ii <mo^i4crable time betore 

11 is used. XIv.qS stable heated to a certtMo 

degree, Aud boon turuliil.ovtit^ oir t&twe timeii^b^re 
is mixed with <!farth, is the best; tWs egith itooM'Jie' 
sods ta)^ from watcr-furrows iCnieii^OWR' fiid! Im Inf A 1 
h^ for some time. The 
ymi this earth, and if the whole cati be 
urine or the draintogA of the ya^ and 
the spade, the comnost will he Auch su|)eS‘lS^|bJ“rbsh dithg 
alone. Thissbould bo pbjuj^ed or dug In ' odro ’winter. 
In «prtng another tillage may he given to ili^mah 
add make the soil uniform to t|^b depth of t^'A^t at 


The land, having been hfiwrowod 

liaryoW beds by discgtng out the iutetv|yis^with thwhpkdo » 
smftHseh^ raked or harrOtvod smooth, tlie ^jipiiUhg, 
ih^''begin, 

The plume' are raised in a secSJhod, or they ire shoots 
and supers fiom old plants. The Arst are a tM||paiont}i 
old from the eoWlng. The toed ehould befreidi; tor if old 
seed is^eown^ it toay ipt rise ye*ur. When a good 

variety^? Mtoddkr the shootoaro 

pcetorred to s^tt^Uugt; ! hJdl^ wm is any appear, 
aneb Of ^ plaiaU CKeto sowing is had re- 

cour^’w'-' *■ ‘ 

The off from the crown of 

old plantp^ wb^^thef bWre ;th^ roots. They 

will then readily grow if trgOAplahted.' Thsombe/iiclitowtes 
this is^ dhito in or ^ Wmtori 4lipt they^y not be 

soorebfed by the lt> northern climates dune 

or S uly is ilto proper stosoO; ittthjM'e hi ne^r a deAcienhy of ^ 
rain at tbab titpe, Tltofmay b^Mso idaRied in Fehrnary or 
March, if the gtoufid is ready * e^sho^very time is 

aehwntageoua The |danu are'not #^ means of a 'dibble, 
or rather a tiarfbw ti^wel, wbieli opeiiS the soil, and fheii^ 
lets the earth full Upon the foots; a" Slight pressure sets 
thom Artoly to the grooiid,' Oh a three^odt bed tliere are 
only two rows aboirt Iff 4n<dtos:'apart, And 10 inches 
Aromibe sidei Tliey ave^tol hia line, from four to six 
inches from plaiU to fdatit A watering with 

diluted urine, affer their taking root. 

jin some placet the titodtor plants are put in with the 
plough. A deep Ihnww to drawn, and the plants are 
placM Against Ihe :tonew SliSe tiirned up; the return of 
the plough covers them, and ipoksi a Aresh bed for the next 
row. This may do on very nch, light loams, but would 
not be advisable in hsavi^ andMAoister soBs. At every 
eighth or tenth furrow a.wiif^furrow should be pfougbed 
out, anddoepened withtba spade: with these 'precautions 
the plants may iprive, and a great saving may be made la 
the labour whewa considerable amdfiut of madder is planted. 

When the madder plants begin to ^w, they must be 
well weeded and earthed up with the hoe. Liquid manure 
should be ))OUred into the intervals, and the cuith impreg- 
nated with it thrown around the plants. 

The same attention to weeding and earthing up must be 
continued till the roots are At to be taken up. which is in 
the third year. ' : . 

The stems and leaves of macldi^ ate often cut as fodder 
for eattle, which ing| very fond of tlmn : it is said that the 
colouring matter iPso. penetrating, ftiat the bones of raltio 
ffA on madder for a considerable time have been found 
tinged of a red colour. ^This practice^ hoWeveV is not to 
bo recommended, as it^tnust injure iAio growth of the 
root, which is t)ie vduable pw; When the roots arc 
taken Up it isj^est done by means of a fork, so as not to 
break or cttt\|p)p,’ ^ The earth isJtosened all around, and 
the roots Iftid^are. They are liOreihlly taken out of the 
ground without breaking them, and laid On the surAico to 
dry porMaily and bec(^e toUgh, after whicB^ they maybe 
gbtliered into beaps ttiid|| a itoed. Or prcRecied frem the 
wkather by stravf, if it bereiny. The^ are afterwards dried 
in a kAn, and are then At to ]to sold to the dyers. If tho 
quality is good, the root on being broken has a bright red 
colour towards puf^. A yiellow hud indicates 

inferiority. *t%e prodnto of aa area of madder is from 10 
to 20 ewt.' If tbd rant anff ORiiienses of '^tbree years are 
token iulo considoratipn, ind iBe maim^ labouf re- 
quired, ft win he readily seen tha;(\mltoi4 the prh^ be 4/. 
pffr owt. it will pot pay so well aa'^^a eonunon amp of pota- 
tore, crerets, Of parships, wHtoh wi^^ require so good a 
soil ndirto^^much maaare.' ‘:T^ suffi^nt reason fer 

to England*'^ In 

some parito^ar ihstoiM gmt proAt^ have been reultsod 
itojSIwjIhht tbed|ito||^ prk» ffiuHiiateiL 

to yceonto^ed, except inr 

■pto^toir^s^toif^tttyd clroutoatahces. ■ ^ , 

; jCSyiatoiif 

If plant US& for, tlie, purpose of dypi^g; 

to the operations of . picking, drying, Aseoiiag 
feo^jMto;haalh and epidermis, and powdering. The powder 
Is ,of .a jeltowishtT^ colour, and contains Ihtoe dil^rent 
colourtog matters, two of wbich, akrhr^ and putpurin, Alto 
red. and one, is jellow. Alidi^m (from alism% 

the Levant name for niadaer)isobtain«^ by gradually rout- 


U A D 


, ^ 

Mtl^>'«(^aU(iwiaftw«> mixtutje foreman) 
SZlh^\re«lliWe T«r«lti^ hut tn^l’ 

Xcu 4i»oiv«*‘to 

tisila bc tcoated wUb 1llSiRM“W WW«4 «*„"« *eFM»*W oy 
: on nfflfor. 

roS^fter it hi* IwW ?a^ 

neatr«l to fo*t <*i^l?,*i^o 

and but Uultt k dJasolvijd'Jiy wboi^.biMlSjMSt ^ 

.ffit Mjwsf " '■"tsaL'tea'sr- 

»l„iM » of. |J« *• 


M«4tl«( Jtfou 6roj«iiyj»^. W. . 

Oil. ■ dm , o>rt. 

1834 S4.449' r9,W 133.R81 

11(3^3 5G,Cf.* W.SSt 118,059 

1884 89,298 73,093’ 153,299 

1834 66,833 94,103' 160,425 

1836 '/tiWl 109.906 'I94.IOT 

.« .-.« . » M 

36 673«wt. of the unprepared roots, *d>wl quan 

litimaM'bioiht from‘^SMtonn 4 I%- ; 0 ”»i«y®“V 
have reeeivedfem 2000 tTsOOO 

The duty chatgcaWe on consumplwh M 8>. pfr cwt. on tho 


' 1833 50,063 

1884 . 86,298 

1834 ‘S' ■ 66,333 

1838 8Wl 

1847 <• IWP 

^/18S,8 

Jieaijy the .'’wfoi'&j 
ttoBajOd. ■Pnanoe. W T^Wt 
.iryeU‘t# 1 iaTf) aueh pitirtifefof 


79, m 
ffl, 89 f 
73,093’ 
94,103' 
109.996 
84;84l 
97,443 


; lolvo it. but coiulirt«SXM 4 ifbw«> ^ ’T^'L'wh wa^ ^ 
aud the solution is of a Uoott-n^ colot«, f«W» 'jJ? o 
threws.downU»pl»8foin4 >«ono«Bl?^ed l» 4 rm a»id dwofo- ^ 

poaOsit, butqUorine acts./WH7;8«PO» »fc . „ ,, j 

•Ammonia, potash., and a^.a»d Jjwtr 
. dissolve alisarw. and .pirid « 

tiful violet,; e«daur. Almarjtt ^to 6 » 4 W^wd^arw s 

tissues which hava been matdattfodrjmi ***»*' , 
vei-y.flxed colours, whicUnsshd Sfwn nte •S*'* 2 *a*lf **t? i 

billing Iter. It to sfotod fo boewnposod of 20 hydrogen > 

troatoTvvith a sojutioft of oMbonfoo of soda tdl *? , 

yield colouring matted j, »»»**»?".*** ' 

for some hours with a h»t solution .of ol^ , a Wtjc sul , 
nhuric or hydrochloric acid , is tlwn to be addod. ^rWje®® 
Lions a pLipitato of a ife ! 

this, after being coUecled and washed on a 
with alcohol, yields a solution i^ich. str 

tillalion, deposits putputin, The l?**P*f‘*®® *bil 

stance are— that it isbut little «9l“Wo ‘n^water. wbjUt alMhol, 
oapccittUy when hot, and sgther.bmh bot "f 
it reiidilv; the alcehidie and mthewal solutipus are of a 
brilliant Lorry-red colour, and yield by spont^eoiw 
rJ iOT acieular crystals of four to five lines in long h. lh» 
wtotano^T dLlinsuBlied from alisarin not oulv by d.f- 

alum and insolubVlui carbonate of soda and ptotooblonde of 
tpit dife^rf^is last,S 6 iuti<»i.>y th? a^df®" 
few drops of potnshv. The yDlours whieiitt imparts, to dif 
ferent tLues are of a. rqddidi ®f 

trewely brilliant, but 1 ms dumble ‘“® jg 

,X«iL«. or the , yellow colouring- tu o^ of mj^de^ts 
obfoinoil by very tedious processes; it po*^ s^eu 

of the root, is very sohiWo m '»'«W fold .foe^oV^Ue^w 
in mlher It fotina r«4 WUw JaM$6 te'Onpen 

: i?.Zd suiphurLhi^w %pJ of 

• and Lid itates a pWder of thlVle^. 

.^Se?f According to B^iaUgs it is most probabV modified 

„“S«rd«* fields colows J 

i"ls«5Ss^'4 S’S 

plso omployed b CyUeO'iwigw*.# « 

^aaaer lakes. _ ; 


The nuty chargeable on consnmjpuou ^ 

ureparecl fnadner# and 6<fv per c^t. on the roots, 

^ I^DSlKAe an island situated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
bJwiS 32^30 uL 32“ 56' N. lat.,and 16- 40'.and 17-20 
W. long., and about 400 miles firom the north-westem coast 
of Africa. It is nmrly 45 miles long, and ft* f rwtlest breadth 
nearly 20 miles. The area is said to be 360 square miles, 

steep ascent from the south and from the iwttb toayids 
tKS Xre the highest part of the ma.6 runs rom 

south of east to the north of west, ^s^ ^hi.^ho 

renoo on the east to Capo do Pargo wtst. ^his, tlu- 
most elevated portion of the rocks rises to 4000 and *>000 
feet ■ tho Pico ?luivo» the highest sumtnit, attains 5993 feel 
IhoVe these^le^^^^^^ Both decUvtUes of the mounta.n-inass 
are furrowed by deep and 
pressionss traversed by stream? of 
toys contain the gardens and vineyard^ b! LlTo^ 
formed on the declivities of the rocks, to the hei^t of 23 0 
feet above the sea. The rocks in mo^t plains oomo down 
tTthe vJry sh^ of tho sea. and ejiW. ft with bo rapid a 
descent. tLt soundings are to be only' fbund 
shores, and even there on a rocky ^nd unequal gwmnd, and 
at a denth of 35 to 50 fathom*. . . 

The ^climate of Madeira is very mild. The mean tem- 
perature of the year does not exceed 6H , In the months 
of December and January the thermometer 
below 6U^; the mean temperature of that season btMng ri, 7 . 
Tho moan temperature ol the hottest months (August and 
StSr) is Ltwoen 73» and 74»‘. but when the caster 
anS south-eastern wdiids bring to the island Iho hot air 

Cl rtie African dcserfy the thermometovaomciimos^^r 

as bieh as 85® and oven 90®. Ram is not confined ^ 
tain Lason of the sear, but occurs at all Seasons. ^ladeira 
SC^suffersVn hurricanes. THe^ cl^uJS is con- 
I siderod very healthy, and many persons in England win) 
are sufferiiur from or in danger of coMumptioii withdrawj 
! to it for the purpose of diminishing Aeir sufterings and 

• •“inftSmfon of the island, to about 7S0 feet above 

\ Ug^A^iam). 

* !•*?'. 750 to 2500 oV «8<«I fe«t. 


ahclThTSf foam 7/0 to.^?58^^^^ -“i 


ib the exlenhivo 
it article of ex- 
rith high trees. 


mauaer laaes. ; , . 

stoiice. a vegeSA,*!©!!. '^vjsgfoiiHtOW 
„ JtVorfe t« 

thte dTemg»tuff Impwwd irfite' nutnml ^nd. 

KCf the tea yeWfnfoi 1839 m 

■' .iv ;(,;aS ' ■' M • ' 30,014'! ■ V '■ ,103.358 


whore many plants 

S'LSrL lSwh&X^t L«r in Eumpe. Tins 
SWLiI?;«T^oxtMiii^e forests of ehosnut-trecs, tho 

^ . . . ravro vrifnaiyu^ hrt card rov Aiyovfrrov pSfiov, o5 xai : 
'Pvftaiufp cvricrii. ahru Kai aifrbe tuXtvffu tat iiard^ti ajravra 
^id rovrov So^av eavrov wKfiova vtptrroiovfitvog. Tovro yap Icrt 
t 6 rkrapTov, ov inXityfi ff cfdaki) cai irdXiv iQipaTivOrt, did rd ca 


;)630 

mi r 


>,m 


,? 6 .hW’ 

,;^.624 


; '■...T.hdi'" ■ 
f. -Csi. 
r ’,103,358 
7 88,698 



W%"^ 

ratlw. j to lit* in(.erior liw^ 

nre W not nutn&tpasi 

a^d on^aciaoaot of tfio great doptli of tka sea 

\vhict^ the Island. SaUhd cod constitutes; oiln of 

the jidst Woiiant ' 

. , ihe capitalii.^d the only town of tha.islftua, jja 

, eojaat It 1^ only an open 

and ywy, nw in whi^ 

astp^iod to giadi ian^)* from November to l^hmfy^ when 
gales ftom'W ^tfcr^W a«djsawit}t^**af pravaih* 
place is fronuenl^yititod »>y ihipsbontm tm 

oape of GfMMi 

" " mlt idltlwproaueebf tlmlsw^^ 


ment, and 1*41 ««» produee of the imm la ns , 
Tlie.townoonswmrf a^mtty wWp eteet aloug the <ii;arehoi^ 
whore there .are^ sPimml g<«Mi buildhm. and notnefotts 
small lar)o.s. wliioh extend to a oomddpr#^ distance up the 
slope of tijo bill. Tho jiwmbfig,pf huttseeamonnm to al)pn4 
liooo, and tbft,t;ef the The town « 

defended byjTour .lbrfei 44 has eight churches and aevo^l 
convents. In widfit of the town ^ m o{^att s(tuai“e. 
planted with e^qtto IroeOt Dractuna Diacoi Jasuuuum 
nxoricum, and G^ora.arhorea. 

The popuhitipuof iitemland is estimated at S0»000, who are. 
descendants of lho jPurtuguesOi hut witlt a coiisiderablo 
inixlure of AhricOh Wood. Tho npiubpr of negrQ'sltt\es is 
still ironsidemhK w\d was formerly much greater. The’ 
iiihahitanta area ym industrious and ehlerpnsing people. 

The c(»ramoroe of hladoira is considerable. I'ho ,cx{/orts 
are stated^o amount to 000,000/., of whjeh about 400,000/. 
Ill value go ip Euglamh The princip^ article Is wmc. 
During the late war, when tlip 8panj<ah wines were not 
brought io England, 30,0op pipes were exported from Ma- 
deira, acoordiim lu the statement of Lord Valentia. The 
importation of Madeira wine into England in 1833 was 
301,007 inipcrmi gallons, lu 1 82a the export was U,42d 
pipes, and uv 1026, 0301. The wine exported is Madeira 
wine and MWvasia do, Madefp. The latter is cultivated 
on fho northern coast* near the village of Muchico, and 
ninouuts to about oim^l^^th of the whole quantity exiiorled. 
Minor artiidea pf eijpott are, fruits, drogon’s-bleod, honey, 
wax, orchil, a lichpd collected frpm fh^ rocks and used as a 
rod dye^ and tohacep, besides i|^o4sions for the vessels 
hound" to more remote places. The imports consist of ma- 
nnfaclui*ed goods, cprn, fish (barrings and cod), pil, salt- 
hcor, salt, and somp tropical produdions. 

Madeira is said io have been visited by Kohert Mtichin, an 
EngliKliman, during the i^eign of Edward HL It was dis* 
coYored in 1410 or 1420 by OoiUalvcs Zarco. It was then 
cciYci'od by an iinmenso forest, whence its name is derived, 
Madera in SpanisU (pghifying wood* The forest was set ou 
fire, and it is said ^4 the conttagraiion lasted seven years. 
Soon afterwai:($fit was aetilpd by tlm Portuguese, and the 
culture j>f sug4 and wine was iutroducedi Sugar was growl) 
to a cdmiderable extent before the ifleuds ill the We)»t 
Indies were settled; but upon that ^'ent ihe culture do- 
creased, and was replaced by that of wipe, which now seems 
to be giving way to eoffeo. 

Abput 40 miles n^rth-post of Madeira licsllm small island 
of Pl>r^ S^tp. : Jt *s a basalt rock, which does not exceed 
ouo feet in height ^Indian corn and vegetables avipuUi* 
\ated for consamg|i4)» >i)d u Uulo >4|||^or exportatmn. 
The population a|||||^ ab^ht ) IWPhom 600 live in 
the bmall lowp mVotto Sgnto, the madstogd of which is 
much exjwacd to soulhorly winds, ^ 

To the goutb-south^east d|P Cape St Lomrenco are thiee 
small basalt rocks, lybjg irr a rOw from hWth to south* 
Th^ are called Jlfm Ikiertas, and me dn|y inhabited bk 
w'a'fowb buMh^^ visited from Madeih*. for the purpose 
of collecting ^prohil, with which thpgreat^t pa^t of uiVir 
surface is ^ 



fVfi anglei ^tthd'.hniter,, tO'/&e huite 
.w&hf '.forms ihe onf spwiieki, if 
du&r Viscid Chiliau annntd, with pMong 
half %iplekit!galL4JifosUir^ the bottofra. of the i 

thotpp thellower'htodi are.r*iccmoso, tdi® ibfi' 
mwerk pdld^^eJlow, has Imig^mtt'^tmlUvated 

for^fhe^e of its oil,;.ijrhioh%,' 
Of egc^lbht qumity.. SR i4r , lately affra4«d dtentfon^n; 

^ ‘ ;tlii|^pethttebd6nt of 

^ts'ijmibuni oil yi^ldSd ^ 





im - 

^ 44km 


hil'PorwsJrCGerman; , 1 


fo,/7nii’ai Prior’s 



(Lord Vaientis^k 
Vtjpa/s^e to ihe limi 
Brasil ; nolmt>ri% 

MADHODKjfi” 

MA'DiA, a genus 
of the Oomposttc order, Ori.4 .. 
sativa, is of value for the. oil yjs^ 
surq, Tliie gcijyua forms the type 
the seneoionidhous tribe of 
guibhod among 4s, pdnacnerHb: fls round] 
volticre, the bracts ol wbicn.ark. Jm4cd 
ggiliis, by a plaije recepiacito paleaceous at 
naked in the ^hldb, and by its bold ' 




'^..Thia 41 dbOT,«j^'i»lijgs4 sbrd'of 

but only lU^P^ whkh makes it ’4i:v4n* 

able Theisoe^^^ ' 

so^n in Oct^lWrt.gnu from fburkos^k^pewnds arc tequivkl 
pet acre <Ge^n4t); v The easiest uumage- 

..^ment, and ihb .otvly'prddSdtidn’ fc % Wxm by tlio, cuhi- 
valor, which it te iiniwrlanW *ho sootUmust 

he thralled out so(Ui^sfti^r 4^ Ctopiscufr oilier wise the^n* 
tiUoud sialk% when hOSpOdv nik ferment nud injure the 
scchIs. Mamh, '/ 

, MADISON, JAMEC borto oti the- Mb of March 
(o.s.h I7dl, anhe smA df ibii mateihr)4 graddmoilior, near 
Port Royal, on thedUppimditinqch riitf In Virginia. HW 
parent’s home hpwevCr was iWsn iit Mont pelhcr, in Omrtije 
County, Virginia, whsrc Mr* MsSto dltjrayaiNMiitlrtd* 
lie rocoivi^.lds frtst Instruct Donald Rohertsim, 

a Scotch teacher in Kilig and Geunty, •Virginia, 

with whom he wSs placed at twmVe y^rsxvf age. During ' 
the three or four years ihat hs )^ i^kr Robertson’s care 
ho acouirod some k«tt>wl4}ge ufGrSdk, Latin, ahdPiom U. 
with the elcnumts df mathkmati% .He 4Iorwfti;tis studied 
ah«ut twq years ^iii hpmb 4wiiT dW Rev. J. Martin. Tu 
17CU he was sent to the kdllee© of Priuceiqii in 
Jersey, in prefereue© to Wittlato anA IJStry College in Vir*. 
ginia, whicKwasponsidereAmihealthy to.studenis from the 
upper pans of the country. In 17/2 he look the degree of 
B.A., to obtain which licwever it wm necessary to cohipress 
the studies, i^bibh usually uecupy tt©o years, into one, a cir- 
cumstance which «c mitoh impaired hii health, that it wtis 
thought advhahle fer Intd to mtmalq in Princeton another 
winter. Me returned to Virginia In, the spring of 1 773, and 
commencfxt a courf^of reading to prepare higHelf for the ba r; 
but the dispute bef^u tim oolbniesandCfreat Britain hav- 
ing then peminenced, he wee soon induos^ lak^n dative 
part in it. Be par4kul<4Iy distlnguisbe4n|ms4f ^ a ft tend 
to religious freedom by hh efrovts, in,hpht|i!tf bf ilio proacliei s 
of tbeRsniist porsuasi<m> 

great seal by, the b44))isibed and occasibimliv r 

thrown into piiiji for piwsen^g^j^^ 
laws. In the of J 776 tihl P^ll^cat «4roer cqmmcncod 
by his hding dnoiu^n i^memdicr of tlfe Virginia cdnvcution, 
which Tofpaed the first cohiltituimn of Virginia, lie coU* 
tinned a memberof thetlli^hithrc Uil 1 777, when he lost , 
his oloction^ 4 obusc^uopce, it:is of hk coiiscientimis. 
refusal to. traht iihk freehoWers* aiJt?pfdm to the pracii^'o 
then prevailing. ^Tho legislStjure however framed ilini a 
member o# llm,oouo4lr^ wh&h 4fiv© l\P continued two 
years; unt^ he \\i 

which ikdy he iodfchiiiseat in the.fijmoth ofMaroluJ!/ Why 
Mteyi^ ^tt4 ^pors, whikS wiKl^ertly bo publkhed, 
4ibw timt took a very aeiiye beiftiih tfre proceedings ^of , 
that bddy . dunng iho throe ypom 4hat %e was a mombtir 
of it. ' , ^ , h,. 

¥. ijosumed friaf ' 

; 'WMh tniaceliafrehps , 
qr4 history, to whieht^mJH 
„ _ hfipsual atiructiun, seemed 

])^%^ Iij: 4784 be«as|tia» weto^,;. 
irgiowi aua. c6^<iiiu^ t hiemb^^ofiH 
*. Y^rtt t7,8a and . Vr^d. -Hero . 

. ,<lrew,«> e ItpwliitA 

.utelyeoting at4nnopali$, wliicti le« ihc wi^ to^te , 
lob ftiat. formed tb, of thu 

, . He wg, one of the l9»ree„iSupifflisM0iiTera 

pscnihled nt Aiujiq^a^ Ifirhejre aet,4l«ui^ 







^h0t?i , lio W4» aftemirds m ni^ly rWftHcd 

and Irom .^noisi ha i«^a^ go 

Wid«i^ ft0|>ame4 {n ciurryinffi^ ittt0a3te<iuM<>ni ' It should bfe 
^vetnariM that jje d}d pot which he had 

tlra^ up, on aScount of tfep Jewilhtisj^iven then iM*t«frmiaed 
hy 0fate politician^ ^ fdooirjiil .a^tniu^lty aisd^ who 
had bo 0 p in congresS^iiAiiKWaa"^^^ to n tneti^eif who 
Wtta.'exompt fmni ■. i * 

' iVhiie he was^ihf^^i r%in^)W4^ 4*WW np the 
^ ' memorial an4,i'etii^.t}A^ ^ mjeot lOr a mi* 

' plQsory support uMamlh a 

vbw to a permattepl epd ^ gtw<Mbed iP 

defeating it. (Tnekei*’s dhi#4^) ^Hle 

talents and ait^.knawMgWCon4%^W^ tl^ time i^o all 
exerted in ihvnuvofdpoltcyagmrht mi 

vf iso. binding that ICei^uekf' dpt^f hi'd^orate 
froii^ Yirginidt be Ihilih^imMP 

u Shitless oppastiidtt; <0 jat ;]f{e d pPM t|K> hltemPt to in^ 
paper-money i of the 

laws introduced into pVeparl^ hjr Jencahon, Wythe^ 

and Pendleton ; a^d Im the rMWery 6# the debts 

due to j^rttUh dsedilor^ ^Hoi^ppssA dohatiotis to 
General Washm^totf' hntl Thomas Puhto : the* latter 
eilbrt failed ; die former itweneotted ; bnt the doYlation was 
refused.* He carried on gilt ektppiivp eorrespondehee at 
this time with some four Of ^frlepds^ whi^^ 
boat ykw of the, state ot Viiynia Hf thht period. In flie 
convention which farmed th§ prdsapt .ioemstitnlion of the 
United States'^ he boro a ve^ ehnspiondus part; and anti- 
cipatun; the mteregtjwhioh raturw thties Would take in the 
proceodingsof tlmi U^y a^od in thw opinions of its members, 
he was .at the ])Hine to a reedird o# the debates, the only 
one extant wliicli k ’Wltj^r ,coit|ii[letQ or authentic. He 
commonly wioie out at ni^it whht 'had boon said in the 
diiv. After the cansiiiutioh Wps formed, Im nnitod with 
Alexander HatPiUon and Jolm;Jay tUviocoinm ending it to 
thu American people in' wewapnp^i^ as^ys> under the sig- 
nature of Publius, which have since published under 
the title of * The The debates, which he would 

never consent to pflnish during his hfbtiuie^ coim'css liave 
h) 1 cl y purchased for 30,0041 doihirs, arid tliey will soon bo 
published. 

After thti iVnleral cOHstitution was submitted to the several 
Stales for thoir adoption, Mi% Madrgon went into the legis- 
latuiv of Virginia, where Patrick Henry headed the oppo- 
sition to it ; and it wtvs to Mr« Madisoii*s cool and powerful 
reasoning that its adopltoti ill tlial, at^te was mainly due. 
If it bad lailed there, it ^jould Kavqi failed altogether. 
Mr. Madison hod idso more agepey ttian any other indi- 
vidual in indueir^Yirginia to make d cession of all her 
claims to the laiuM nbnh^weisHt of the Ohio <now compre- 
boiiding the aUtesi^^hig^ Indiana, omd Illinois), to which 
bhe asj^rtod a right, biclllf under her regal chartera and by 
conquest during the iihv^Utton, , 

He Was chosen a m^bjeif of ille firptcklMoss uiidet the 
constitution ha 1789, aitd contiimda meidber of Uiat body 
unUl 1797. In, 1794 be married link Todd^ awidqw of 
Plnladclpfaia, whose parents yv^m Viriginiahs,, but, being 
Quakers, had remov^Kto 'l^bihmlphuiu From this time 
h6 felt tho strongest ilidiihhtion to rotlro flrom publiodiib, 
and to devote himself to the cnlHvation of letters 

and soience, and the bursuhs Of afp^ovlture. But his 
countrymen appr^^tOd his Woi^Ui to^ highly ; to permit 
him to retire into private life* ■ 1ft ootoess no one had 
more weight persoiutl^j but soon dnorng that bd^vie^s 
and those of Mr. H^nintan did not ooihei^ as to th0*priti& 
ciples and spirit in which %b federal govemixmftt should be 
administered, he s^amied him^df from the. administration, 
i^id was thus on most great uieip^ktes in a. minority. Whew 
ihopublic debt wto tjanded» te iln uimvmUng attenmt 
to secure to the soMiOftl anaMher ^r^hal creditors, the 
benefits of the rise’ In^alui^^W pPlih ekims, whieh 
speculators haH p^chijfi^ at abok^fc of Aheh*' 

nominal nmptl|b tot meaittre ih 

which he oppo^d lhe mina^|nkp<dkJroSf wlu^ 
waa the chief aatlfer. He iW opposed Xm tmqufdihed eft*' 
sHihlption of tho stnte debts by fbdnbtft' government,^; 
Afti^ the French revolution ht^ke otjd; 
ibtnglod in those of thb*tfhlied*$tiM^ dhA' w 
them ' their chief form and colour. - MclMumsoh, whh 
nlwap inclined .to the side of liberal principles, Was a warm’ 
drsiWOf the Revolution J and though its excises \Vero more 
imbcihganial to ^ one than td limjjuMiokwacit'riscd as ho 


w^ thraugh life by ttllldneife bf kthper*, humanity, and Im 
of o^or, yet he considered; it as Iflily in Ibo end tq advanco 
th^.^use of civil freedom, and it',tli«iefcro ,had hii hearty 
wisbos Jbr its success. " f i ^ ^ v 

Thoilgb thus leading ah erganired opjiosition to General 

fora long 

ilhie tothbd to himip their fnendship, nn'd 

it uevbir alionation, Blefom hk tot term 

had oxpitUfdv Wftshhiglobj M bant on retire- 

immt, lioncolved .t|m topdim o^ fercwell address; and 
after nuking an iutluk of vkM he requested Mr. 
Medl^ to iiH it up, Soto^jftto ai^rwaraa he greatly 
enialgod Mr.Madiscm> drai^i^ ^)i4uhmittod to 

Messrs. HannUon and Jay, toumhtit aa published 

found to oofitain sothe of JiCr*.MadlsQjh^ ftrigingl ibrms 
ofexpressiom The intimacy and tkarrespoM of these 
two great men continued until 1790, 

Aner it was known that Geneiul Wavhingtdn would 
retire in March, 1797, parties prepared themselves for tho 
struggle of electing bis successor, the federalists uniting in 
fevour of Mr, Adam% and the tepuhlieaus in favor of Mr. 
Jotoson. Mr. Adams succeeded by three votes. Wheu 
parties were so nearly halanced, each redoubled its efforts 
feu the ascendancy. The administration party prepared two 
laws fer removing dangoi'oue and suspicious aliens, and fur 
punishing libels on the goveniment (called Alien and Se- 
dition taws), which gave their adt'ersaries ti. fit occasion to 
make a powerful appeal to the people. To Aifther ihis 
object Mr. Madiaon, who was now withdrawn feoih^ congress, 
went into the Virginia legislature; and in the session of 
1798 prepared resolutions denouncing these acts of con- 
gress as infractions of the constitution; ami inviting the 
, concurrence of the other StatoSi As some cd' the States 
;#opposcd the doctrines, and the subject produced much 
discussion in pamphlets, in tho fallowing year Mr. Madison 
prepared new resolutions, with a preamble, in which lio 
examines tbb whole subject in one of tho olosaat and pro- 
foundest pieces of reasoning which our language contains. 
It is thought to have contributed more than dny thing chc 
to the revolution of parties wbkh soon followed. Tins 
Keport has HUice become a text-book fer poiHfeians on (*,( in- 
stitutional law and the relative rights of the States and 
general governpiant. When Joffewfen was clecunl 
president, Mr. Madison was made bis secretary of state, and 
from that time until bis retirement his life is comprehended 
ill the history of tho VnHod States But tho priuctpul 
parts which haaoted ^vfl bo brktiy noticed ^re. 

His pea was put in requisition in mamiainiug the claim 
of tho United Stales to the right of* deposit at New Orleans, 
under the treaty with Spain ; in discussing the question of 
the tru(? boundary of Louisiana; in corrosponding with Mr. 
Rose and Mr. JackbOii, minristets of QrOat Britain, on the 
subject of tho attack on the Chosapoako ; in drawing up 
instructions to Mr. Monroe concerning the treaty with Eng- 
land,, and tho objections to that which was made; and in 
corresponding with tlie American ministers On (he French 
l>ecrees and Biitish Orders in CounciL Besides these oHjcuiI 
papers he wrote an ‘ Examination of the Doctrines of National 
Law ’ asserted by Mr. Stephens, which is perhaps the most 
compact piece of logic that be ever produced, and the most 
satisfactory exposiyen of the relative rights of neutrals and 
boiUgorettU that iUxtant. 

In 1899 he succeeded Mr. Jefferson as preaiqent of the 
United States; he obtained 129 votes out fillH, ' General 
Pinckney, of South Caiolina, his Obtained 47 

votes. In Virginia the ,S W:®' ftjl nearly 
^vided between nim ami Mr'. Momroe, linta Majority of ihe 
logitouro declaring infiwmally a prefetence for Mr. Madison, 
the State followed their 

It is knwn that, after many fruitless efforts to induce 
Grkat Britain au4 lo t'bspect neutral rights, waf wa.> 
(Wkred agaSnsiGreat Britain during hi$ administration, 
and that it continued with vainous success, until 1815. It is 
said that 5|h Madison, being aware uoW Onpre|nircd tho 
mimi Stai^ were for war, an^ eftkkiiis.to pre^ervo peace 
Oft^rtE w it could boprcseij^ed consistently with ll«s neutial 
of Amciioa. tho dechiraUon of 

was urged intq it^by Mr. Clto’ and some anlcui 
Opi^ whose patience.'^'kS exhausted. If this bo ho, had lus 
eounijels pre\ ailed, ;thb war , would have bhbn prevcntctl. fer 
he ha,s onou told tho whef qf this notice that tho ofhnuiis- 
tration bad aflerwavdsItidMbitablq evidence that the British 
ministry had dscMted en myoking the otfehsivo Order m 
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Couii.cil, ibo pHhcijfiial. oii««e of «iir wtould 


have b<M5n 

Afiar im iUitm Mr. A$a4ikoii ifetircd to firivate 

life# in March, 1:80 ; ttUd it may pa ttu^ijlioiiied whether the 
eig^t years which he eerv^l a%Meei0«^t were not the least 
Justly of his life: 

, gK'was Rubmitl^ .h> W»ioh;he 
memhof of the idoii^^tioti^atid no doaWSwtttiihttWWEtue^ 
to soothe the conflict. of local 

creafed. He «a,a viiritor of tlw university of V vtf> 

ginia, and encceejl^ Mr* ileflferson a* £Jjwiren»;-; 

SON.] ^km in disthai^ bf the8e ilui^ he 
IwUl no>(abettflti‘.i^!,rtHheTO 
bis county after he ijuittcwi Widihiiijj|i6n« ‘ Attbongh 
Madison lived to the age of oigtityw|ie«i he had a very deli- 
cate constitatiota anirnevet enjoyed gcM)d^ i^ Ho died 

on the i28tii of June, ihd#/ Hia physleian Said that he had 
two or three diseases, thy one nf which commonly suf- 
ficient to shorten life* ' ' " , 

Mont^>oUior« li!^fairill^nkl estate^ is a largo tract of good 
land in vyhioh thorsr is a fine view of 

the IHue Ridge, isWut twenty miles distant. The house, a 
largo hrteh beiblihg, with a Tuscan portico,' was sufficient 
for himsm Wndhts father: He was much visited in his *re- 
tiremont. His character and Ibrmaretalioo attracted many 
Visiters, and his almost yuvefide spirits and delightful con- 
vnmitbn, with^tbe very pleasing tnatinom Cf Mrs. Madison, 
often tempted Ids gsksts to protract their visits longer than 
they liud ^rended^ ' His visitors thus became a tex on his 
purso, which he very wiousfy felt, a^ which compiled 
h ini from litme^^selV tmrtions of his land. Though 

ho was incapable of gtvhtg ah active $0{)ertiitendence to his 
farm, he managed it with great judgmeytt and with tolerable 

SUCf'CSB, ‘ ^ 

111 person Mr. Madtsoa was below the middle sixo; 
ihough his ihoo was ordinarily homely, when he smiled it 
was sio plei^ng as ito he abnost handsome, nis manner 
wtih straul^ Wts reserved, which some regarded as pride, 
and others as eotduesi; baton fhrther acquaintance these 
impressions wwiw completely elQhoecL ^ His temper seemed 
to be natur^lya ^wry sweet one, and to have been brought 
under complete fsotjttrbl. When excited, he seldom showed 
any stronger indication of anger thiui a slight Hush ou the 
cheek. As a husband Mr, Madieon was without reproach. 
He never had a chdd. He was an eTCcellent master, and 
though he might have relieved himself from debt, and se- 
cured an easy moome, he Oould ne#T be induced to soil hi> 
slaves except for their own aocommodaiton (to be with their 
^ wives or husban^b The writer has sometimes been struck 
with the conlerenees lietween him and some trusty servant 
in his sick ebnmWl$ the black jmming to irJentify himself 
with his mailer as to plane of giving his 

opinions as ftwcly, though not offensively, :as if conversing 
with a brother* Mr, Madison has more than once told the 
writer that he should have been a great gainer in a pei^- 
niary point of view if he had many years More emancipated^ 
his slaves. It was hk deliberate conviction tliat the colonl*" 
sation of the slaves in Africa was practicable, He endea^ 
voured to kqep alodf ppriy fseUngs, but regularly read 
the newapm^^^^dod; imemh^ thci,r contents better than 
most people. ym Oauttomin expressing bis 

sentiments, he cpipl, t^ipg the jiiyelie.st interest 

in public coneeim^ eftpei^ly ^ those of Jthe> general go- 

solicitude. He Stood 

so to stand, both from a seui^ of duly vm a l^ve; of pppui^ 
larity. .Of gU dlS pmsenT **' -T 


'and- ,. 

Wsihti 
aiidJ 



% puHio 

»lt great sblieitude dhoul; the inti^ 


bo bis fhvoorite. He felt great 
iating discussions between 1^ North and South on 
jcci of slavery, end ^r, Cldyfiad ^n so 

suc^sful in .compro^bfilig gyegt 
wuW have ^1,4 

perhaps all puAios Weulid i^a^Tn. * - ’ 

, With great powers of 
humour : ,ho abmndod in an 
and they had Ibe advantggi 
heard bofoi^ except peril 
the infirmity of old age, 
have told yon this story befuSte.^ 
sational powers that to, tbo kst his htfele« 
ni(N>t pleasant to vWt. *i^tid liis society the jSltJPghtful 
that Cjut to imaginoa. Yet more than half his tjiS & suf- 
fei?^ bodily pam, and sometiti^ very acute left 
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bdc^iaiy legeoies tosmu iiwoS(||4,5fte4ollai» 

10 tM hnivSbi^ of’ Viftluia^ ^hotA 3e0d>#>*4#d to the^ 
Cpli^jiation SkiSoty, dhd ihe,idat :of*hi8 propen^^ in value 
alms^4bo,oo> djsPar Madison, His writings will bo 

pubihdi^;ln ^it'Volnities (exclusive of thp Debitei cf .the 
^ ^^Cffeisreldtive to theOld Confederation 
JUtlers to Jteffemoni Monroe, 
l»eUets.U> the same 
:ieVof's,WasMngiUm end 
ths|k. AdminisSralions ; 

^ y ill:. Letters to 
. Presidents, &0 m 
knd^Monroe Adminis- 
on jj^ostitutional Sub- 
Jg;conoroy, the 
'• Am**; Sn4 v4*» Misocl- 

fdsgwfm) * < 

>f ptfen ;1Jhvyttite<ld. prince of 

Walesa k i8^hy^miw4i^ihd^^ Ameriea ^ 

long befort Opillimhus* : TSe Welsh, dt^pnicles are tiiaid to 
sUte, thatM^eCfr haidng dHm^^ by civil disturb- 
ances toMeavw'htf' 4l7U^.wiih a 

small fleet, and dmigigkffrliiis cbme^^mrd, landed after 
seme weeks oiak con^nt wbkh abundantly the 

neceiSaKles ef life, af4 iwbebitants txf wliieii differed 
greatly 'Horn thess of Xtitrpne,' After fCmaining in tlie 
country a long iitne^heieft/tniwe perilons, hnd returned 
to Woles, wherw he o<|iiip|m o Heet of ten vessels, and set 
sail again, but was. never heard of. Some of 

those who adopt ^knaiswiire Supp^ Modoc to have landed 
on the cmist m Yir^ig or C^Una, |tnd support it hy an 
account of tlie discovery of an IndlOu population in North 
America who spoke^ tm If however 

there is any truth in the al0Ty«||adqjC probably landed in a 
higher latitude, than Tliw^feV' ‘ I>i*?t.overy; 

Settlement, and present, Kentucky ; with an Ac- 
count of the Imitan WM the United States/ 

londoUi ir^8; iWw. ; tdsa^B^uch, "*®pbdm^id* O^Sogriitph*,' 
September, d|ll 9;, Tim Ximve Permi*m.of Madpe s voyage 
(whicH has beeii.Ohpkd by jlakmyt third vol. of his 

‘ Voyages ’) is giKhi^in tbO .^ Hiaterie of lUamlf k, now called 
Wales, a parlor the nsnit fismops Yknd ,pf ftiyiaine, written 
in the Br>’U«h, language^ above ,^0h ypars yast, by Canidoc ; 
translated into Eegti^ by H, gent* ; conccted, aug- 
mented, and continued out ofvecoxds and best approved au- 
thors, by David Ppwelbt LajpdbUi 1884, 4to, . Owen*s * Brit- 
ish Remeins* (London, 0% '^vo.,?jJ785, J2nte.><?ontaii»s 
'An Account jwf the Disedvegy 'Of America by tlm Welsh 
aoo.yeersribefoiw the voyage of ^Uinho8,^ written by Dr, 
Piott. in hk cW%0!jj|Ahe <5laims of his 

countryman Hedoc ea ^h9.4iecove^ the New World 
with mom yfUf^h perhaps than tense. But tho 

Northmen are paid to have ikic 

before thje datB^qf » and thw ket 

a|q}$ars to heill|^i8hcd^;hy.^^ of a much stronger 
fcjitd thgp thfd of the^pxpmi^tt W the Welsh prince. 

Cifffpg. (Srqg. Soc,, vol. 

Utt^e is knowg^,i.v:Pie resided ip . the Middle Temple, He 
always writes from^he Miadtp^Tsterdh, Thomas M^dux of 
London dilipA V bsK by pat Bomety in 1 7b4, wnd 
tlia son €4 of ,1% npme^ in 1 705. 

His, t|ri^ monmimd ^in entitled' Formulare An- 


ikti^d ’'Formulai:e<A<i)‘‘ 

"^.4«wrt0rs and Instru- 
originals, from tho 
Mieh is prefixed a 
II charters and insim- 
^ :y(!pr% ontiffed ‘TCo 
der of the kings of 
‘Hhan (Dqhciuest to 
ftrom tlm %d of 
I reign of Rdyranl 
i^ect copy of the 
I’lier; generally Bs- 
dtSmrtatiQU c<^ 

_,ifuarto, ‘liith 
of ag indnxi iA 1-^09* hegtns de- 
dmiHihlo iho qncen,\ followed oy h long prefetoty ^Istle 
Somers, in which Ihe/putbdr says,* Tim reeoyds 
wblbh I hero vouch wei#itaheh by my own pen from the 
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aiithentiok membranes, unless where it appeareth by my 
references to be otherwise, and except haply in two or three 
insiances, which it is not material to recollect ; and in giving 
an accomil of the mitient state of the Kxcluspier, 1 have 
for tile most part contrived, as far as the subject-matter 
would permit t. to make use of such memorials as serve 
either to make known or to illustrate the antieiit laws and 
usages of tins kingdom : for which reason the present work 
may be deemed not only a history of the Kxcheiiuer, but 
likewise an apparatus towards a history of the aiiliunt law 
of England/ This epistle concludes with ‘ a large digression 
concerning tbc Ilomanick dialect/ 

The * lli'story of the Exchefjucr’ treats of the court of the 
kings of England during the two periods comprised in it, 
its great offices, the jurisdiction of the king’s exchequer, 
its officers and business; of the exchequer of the Jews, 
sliowmg the peculiar mode in which they were governed 
and protectod as ‘ tlie king’s villeins;’ of the ditforont 
sources of the royal revenue, fully considered in all its 
branches; the whole illustrated by references to an iin- 
inciiso iiiiiss of documents. The dialogue concerning the 
exchequer (which Mr. Madox ascribes to Riehurd Eitz- 
Nigel, bishop of London), treats, in the form of ques- 
tions pul to the author and his answers, of the functions 
of t lie dillcrent officers of the exchequer in the reign of 
Henry II., and of some other miscellaneous matters, in 
the first book, and of the mode of collecting the king’s 
revenue in the so.(‘oiifl. It is preceded by an epistolary 
dissertation aildicssetl to Lord Halilux. The disserta- 
lion, with which the volume concludes, relating to the gi'cal 
roll of the cxclicquer, commonly called the roll of (juiiito 
Slcplnini, is atldrcssed to Lord Somers. It has lately been 
a.s(‘ei tamed liy that emitienl antiquarian the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, that this roll ought to he referred to the .‘H 
Henry 1., a discovery which hits removed some of the « 
olj^curity in whicli tliis part of the reicjn Stephen is 
iiiNoUed. Though Madox doubted whether this roll be- 
longed to the reign of Henry 1.* Slephoii, or Henry 11., yet 
111 Ins table of the barons of the exchequer from the Con- 
quest, sulqoivied to tlic ‘ History of the Exchequer,’ all who 
are placed in the list in tlie time of Stephen are so placed 
upiui the supposition tliat it reliitos to the 5th year of that 
king, at which liiue many of these barons were and long ; 
had he< u the adherents of the rival elaimaiit of the throne, 
tlie empress Maud. 

In Mr. Madox published bis ‘ Finiva Buvgi, or an 
Historical Essay coucernhig the eilies, towns, and boroughs 
of England, taken from records.’ A postbumous work 
fioin tlie pen of Mr, Madox, entitled * Baronia Anglica,* a 
history of tbc land-honors and baronies, and tenure in 
capile, verified by rei’ords, in wbicli he <‘orrects the errors 
into which Lord Coke and others have fallen in the use of 
these terms [Manor], appeared in ir3f», and, with merely 
an alteration of the date in the frontispiece, in 1741. 

Mr. Madox was indefatigable and successful in coilecring 
his materials, and .skilful in arranging them, hut ho ha.s 
loft it for others to apply them to the political and statistical 
history of the kingdom. A large body of documents, col- 
lected as materials for tlie works which he ])repared for 
publication and for olbei*s which he projected, were depo- 
siti'd by liis widow in the British Museum. 

Mr. Madox held the office of hisloviograpluir royal. 

MADRAS, one of the presidencies into which the British 
empire in India is divided It comprehends the wdiole of 
the peniusiila of Hindustan south of the river Krishna, and 
some territory on the north side of that river acquired from 
Ibt! Peshwa, and the province called the Northern Oircara. 
Tile whole of this groat territory, the area of which is up- 
■wards of 160,000 square miles, with nearly fourteen millions 
of iniiabitants, is under the immediate governuiciit of the 
governor and council of Madras, but suVjordinate to the au- 
thority of the governor- general of India and his council. 

The scvcual districts contained within this presidency are 
— Northern Arcot, Southern Arcot, Bellary, Canara, Cliing- 
leput. Northern Circars, Coimbatore, Cuddapah, Dindi^ul. 
Ganjam, Guntore, Masulipatam, Madura, Malabar, Nel- 
lore, Rajabmundry, Salem, Scringapatam, Shevagunga, 
Tanjore, ‘Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, and Vizagapatam. 

The gross revenue collected within the presidency in the 
tltree years from 18.13-34 to 1835-3G was as follows: — 

1833- 34 . £4,358.208 

1834- 35 ' . 4,480,025 

1835- 36 . 4|599,26] 

P. C., No, 884. 


The value of the imports and exports from pnd to all part* 
of the world in the year 1 83 5 was — 


Imports 

Exports 


£1,311,404 

1,955,697 


The greater part of this trade was maintained with the 
other British presidencies and Ceylon. The trade with Great 
Britain was valued at— 

Imports • £224,031 

Exports • 326, 786 

MADRAS, or FORT ST. GEORGE, the capital of the 
soiiihiM ii part of British India, is situated on tlie C'oroma odd 
coast, in the Hay of Bengal, in 13" 5' N. lat. and 80'^ 21' F. 
long. Madras is m an open roadstead, and peculiarly jH 
adapted for a place -of trade on account of the rapid current 
winch runs along the coast, and the diiiigin'ous .surf which 
beats against the shore. This surf is so \idlent that a pecu- 
liar kind of boat IS ucces‘-arily enqdoyed for commuuicalnig- 
between ships and the shore. Thesw boats are large ami 
A’ery light ; they are madeby sewing planks togcliicv with straw 
between the seams, so that they yield to the shock without 
breaking when thrown upon the shore. They ie(|uire to be 
managed with great dexterity by ptu'sons well o.tpcneiiced. 
Boats that belong to the ships, and which arc built hi tlu; 
ordinary manner, are not allowed to approach nearer to .he 
shore than the bock of the surf, where they umdior and 
transfer their pa&stnuror.s or lading of goods to the Madras 
boats already doscribed. In rough weather even these buai.s 
cannot venture out, and all intercourse with iIjc shipping is 
stopped except by means i>l‘ a contrivance called a calamiu iiii 
used by li.shcrnien. These calamaiana are made wiih tw'.» 
or three logs of light wood, eaeli uboiit ton feet long, lasheil 
together. They are each managed by two men using piid- 
dle.s. It i.s % cry common lor ihe.se men to be w ashed oiT 
from their vessel, wlmdi they regain by swimming. This i-; 
a service of much danger, not only for the reason ju-st staled, 
but because of the sharks in the Bay of Bengal, by wJucJj 
the men are frequently attacked. 

Fort St. George stands within a ftnv yards of tlie sen. It 
was begun in 1639 by Mr. Francis Day, who obtained per- 
mission for the purpose from Sree Rung Ray eel. This 
fortress was soon surrounded by a town, which has since 
become very populous; the inbubitanls in 1822 were aboer 
tuiiied to amount to 462,000. With the exception of one 
handsome sti col in the north -east quarter of the town, iho 
whole is inhabited by naiive.s. The street here mentioned 
contains the dwellings of Europeans, but the greater part of 
the English nuirchanls and officers reside in what an* i ailed 
garden -houses in the neighbourhood of the city. The go- 
vcnimenit-liouse is a handsome budding, adjoining the 
esplanarle. The native population for the most part reside 
in Streets placed to the north and east of the fort, from 
which llicy are sejiaralcd by a spacious esplanade. 

Fort St. George was taken in 1746 hy a French forci 
under M. do hi Bourdonnais, who obtained on that occasion 
a booty of 640,000/. On this occasion every Brili.sli inlm- 
bitanl wa.s compelled to leave the place. It was resiored to 
the English at the peace of Aix la-Cluipelle. It was again 
attacked by the French undor M. Laiiy in 1758, but afu^i 
investing the fort for nine w'eeks tliey were obliged to raise 
the siege and retire with eonsiderublc loss. Madras has 
since been threatened with attacks by Hyder All lu 176 7 
and 1781, but has never again been actually besieged. 

Madras is 1030 miles from Calcutta, 758 from Bombay 
1158 from Agra, 1103 from Benares, 1275 frem Delhi, 3 .j 2 
from Ilydrabad, and 1661 from Lahore, all travelliwg dis 
tanccs. 

MADRASTR.tE A. This name i.s given by Do Blainvillc 
to a subsection of the Madrephyllisea. including Astraea, 
EchinaFt*‘©a, Oculina, and Branchaslra*a. He attaches but 
little importance to it as a division. [MAnREPiiYLLicEA-] 

MADREPHYLLKEA, the first suction of the Stony 
Zoantharin of Blainville, wdio styles the other section of ibis 
family of Zoantharia Maori: por.k.a. The Lin mean genus 
Mudrepora included nearly all the species, and obviously 
required analysis, the move so that geological naturalists 
referred to the same genus a vast number of nreviously 
unknown forms, and thus encumbered rei^cnt and impefled 
fossil zoology, and prevented any right notion of the succes- 
sive forms of zoophytic life on the globe. 

Solander proposed some useful divisions of Ibis unma 
naceable genus, derived from the growth of the coral . 
^ ® VoL. XIV.--2 M 
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Lamarck established many important genera, ospecialh 
characterising some fossil groups ; I^atnburoux also laboured 
to improve tnd ClassiflcAtion. Of late yoars Goldfuss has 
described additional tbssil gix)ups) and M. da Blainville has 
reorganised the labours of his preflecessors, with a .special 
regard to the soft gnirpal jpam and doscribed by 

Lbsheur, Quoi, Gaiihard, and otbor Voyagers. 

The Madrephyllicea of this writer seladtil ari^tifrO that 
highly ramose, flgttre'^, which, belongs to the Lamarckian 
genera Madrepore jPocilloporp, &c« ; they are fhniished with 
colls o£ various figure, always however radiated. by lamellm, 
which are firOqheiUly numerous. There is no general dis- 
tinctive chameter of the soft parti, •|>Qlypi* as they 
have usually been termed. 

GENERA* 

Cffphltieit 

Animal unknown ; sClidilled by a calcareous polyparium, 
of a short, simple, orbicular, or elliptical figure, tlattened, 
and marked with concentric lines below, convex above, 
wilh a gmat number of very fine entire lamellm, convergent 
to a Bublarunose centre, 

Lamarck founded Uie genus $ Ooldfbss includes it witl 
the Fungite. Only fbssdl species are known ; they occur in 
the tertiary and upper sooondaVy strata ehielly ; Mr. Lons- 
dale notices it in the Silurian s)^tem. 

Emmple. Oyclolites humismalis (HadiepOra porpita, 
Linn.). Gbldfuss, tab. 14, fig. 4, a, b. 

MoHtU^fMa (fossil). 

Anitnal unknown ; solidified by a caicareous polyparium 
of Buboohical at pyriform hgurc (ftxed) ; transversdy wrin- 
kled below; , enlarged, excavated, and lameliato-radiate 
above. From the oolite of Caen. Goldfuss refers it to 
Anthophylium of Schweigger; a^d Blainville aiys it is 
closely allied to CyclolUes. 

ETomph. jUonthvalUa cavyophyllata. Lamx«, * Zooph.* 
t. 79, figs. 8-Ib, , 

Fungia, 

Animal gelatinonk hr thombrenous, generally simple, de 
pressed, orbicular or oval ; month superior, transverse in a 
large disk, which is covered by many thick ciiTiform ten- 
tacula; the disk is .solidilled internally by a calcareous solid 
jxihjparium, of a simple figure (seldom complex), orna- 
mented above by a slur of radiating aculcatcd lameUte, and 
below by simple rugose rays. 



^ paieUutis. 


i,lQW€VUee» 

are about nine rbceKlt (mottly 
and tta many Ibssil tpeoies.^^ Blainville arrahgiM thw 


thtoe groups : simple a^d circular; sim|de and eompr^sted; 
complex and oblong« ^ „ , 

The animal, accordittjf tb QhPl «hd GaimArd, is very like 
tlmt of C&tryophyllia:; ft face, and returns 

over the lower, so, that the whjale polypaHum is internal. 
M. StutchbUry has deiMfed |liie!jsrbwth of this coral in the 
• Linnman Ti-an'skMiOmr . ^ 

Eitampte. Fuii& Elba and Soland., t. 28 , 

figs, 1-4. ‘ ^ ^ 

•Kl. 

Animals numerous, ooniluenti with a rather pretninent 
mouth, lobed at the xktaridn ; numerous tedtochla, not round 
the mouth, but soatt^d on the Shvfbee of a fteshy part, 
which entirely envelopes and OBnioaea a calcareous solid 
polypmium. Mypmnm A free, mail, elongated plate; 
above rather epnvek, and osverjcd \iith lamellar ridges, 
which are denticulated, prominent, very slender^ and trans- 
verse, but ^thout stolliform disposition; below rather con-' 
cave, and roughened by closest tubercles. 

The whole mass is free on the sea-bad. 

Example, Furigia talpa of Loma'^k. *Actin(dogte/ pi. 52, 
fig. 1. 

Anthophyllum,' 

Animal unknown, containing a calcareous foiyparium 
of a conical or pyrifbrm figure, fixed in the lodrdr part, 
enlarged, flattened, excavated, and multilamellous in the 
upper part. Thi^ genus includes fossil species from antient 
rocks, and appears imperfbctly distinguished from Turbino- 
lia, unless the species of that genus wore all free, Which is at 
least doubtful. 

Example, Antbophyllum GuettaMi, Defr. 

Note. Bbrenherg unites in one gentis, Monomyces, the 
Anthophylla MonUtvahise, and the two first groups of 
Fungia. 

TurhineUa, 

Animal simple, conical, ribbe^ externally with larger and 
smaller ribs; terminated above by a mouth begirt with 
numerous tentaculo, and i^lidified by k calchreous polypa- 
Hum, 

Polyparium free, conical, furrowed externally, attenuated 
to ono extremity, enlarged at the other, and ending in a 
large shallow radiated ceil. 

Must of the species are fossil: they occur in rocks of all 
agOB, particular spooies belonging to each ; but if the genus 
is not very obscurely characterised, the use of the term is 
not very accurate. According to Blainville, the recent T. 
amicoruin has twenty-four ribs; but this number is ex- 
ceeded vastly in some of tho fossil sj^ies referred to tlio 
genus ; and in others there are fewer than twenty-four. 

Diploctenium of Goldfuss is a compressed turbinolia, ac- 
cording to Blainville. 

Example. Turbinolia atnlcorum> Bl, South Seas, 

^ TuMnoiopHe (fixiail). 

Animal Unknown, solidified by a calcareous polypaHum, 
of a simple turbiuab^ figure, and free, nis polyparium is 
lacuuoso, fhmished above with radiating^ lamellffi, united at 
shon 6i|ual intervals, and marked externally by longitudinal 
liexuoua stri#; inclosing between their united edges vortical 
lines of pores or cells. 

M. Lamourouk describes this genus. It has been Re- 
cently adopted by Mr. Lonsdale for specimens which occur 
plentlftiUy in strata below old redniiandstone. (* Silurian 
system^* by Mumhison.) Be BUdtiv^le kppeari to think 
it Ihoutd bo founited with Turbinelk^ but tie had not ex- 
amined tbe specimens noticed by Lamoiireux. 

Emmph. Turbinolia o(d»racea» Lmouroux. * Gen, des 
Brtlyp.,^ t. 81 

Anhuell provided wilha simple 

or double croiWii bf slibri, tnkk, petIbRated tentaoula, winch 
lO(d the surfked of'stsrs or bylmdrieontesl Cells: 
Ihfmshed wSftb iwdiatihg lamolfm iuterhally ebmplete, 
Wy^iHialwd/sudti^^ cbnical pb- 

uim, tntpd ai the base. The speefes avb gtouped aw* 
lo tbekhuplc Or IksoicuMed characmr of tho 
mi|M. Tlmre are both recmit and fbs^ examples of eiuAr 
\ ' ■ 

, is ^e author of this tstiui, distihgUisbing it 

Turbinotia and ftom Oculina : he has been followed 
by heariy ail Zoologists; but Goldfuss hStt rsunited Coiyo* 
imyQia and OeuBna into his genus litibbdwsdsoik, 


OuTophyUUi cyAtbat. 

Example. Caryophyllia cyalhus. Ellis and Sol., t. 28, 
f 7. 

Ehreiiberg divides this genus, and ibrms the following 
new ones : — 

pesmophyllum. Example^ C. dianthus. 

Cyathina! „ C. eyathus. 

Cladocera. »» C. calycularis. 

Sarcinula. 

Animals unknowm, contained in colls at the end of long 
cylindrical tubes; cells laipelliferous, stellifbrm; tubes 
striated externally, parallel to the axis, united, by acellular 
transverse iaas«* litto a solid calcareous poiypavium^ whose 
upper and under surfoces are plane and parallel. 

This genus, established by Lamarck, includes both recent 
nnd fossil species. It seems to bear the samo relation to 
C-Hryopbyllia that certain tubular bear to the ordi- 

nary forms at ihat genus. There is no sufficient reason for 
tlie conjecture of De Blainville, that ♦ Lithostrotion * of , 
Llwvd should be referred to this genus: ft has mure re- 
«iemhlance to the following group, with which indeed | 
Do Blainville has joined it. 

Calumnaria (fpssfl). 

Animals unknown, contained in shallow, multi-radiate, 
stelliform ce.lh^ at the ends of prismatic tubes ; tubes ag- 
gregated, contiguous, more or less fiarallel, forming by tlioir 
unmn a solid, thick, calcareous polyparium. 

This is a genus of Goldf uss ; established on fossils of the 
‘ Transition^ strata. 

Stylina (fossil). 

Animals entirely unknown, contained in radiated cells at 
the end of long cjliiidrical vertical lubes ; tubes furnished 
iiiternallywith distinct lamolliB, which radiate from a solid 
more or less prominent axis, and are united by a cellular mass 
so ns to form a stony polyparium, more or less extended, 
thick, and echihated above. 

A genus of Lamarck (originally named Famcularia by 
him), which includes perhaps only one species. The pro- 
minent axis occurs however in several madre||^ic fossils not 
usually referred to this genus— as certain C^tkophylla of 
Guldfuss. Barcipula epnoidea of this author is ranked by 
Blainville as a StvUna. 

Cafe^ipora (fossil). 

Animals unknown, contained in tubular cells; cells ter- 
minal, often oval, fivrmshed with radiatinjg and 

united laterally into a calcareous polyj^riMm, which may 
he described as of ^ conical figure, dxcdi campo^ed of ver- 
tical anastomosed lameiUo, . t 

Tubipora catenulata of old waters is thp type of this La- 
marckijEin genu^, which* with W>n»e surprise, wo found to 
be, as Blainville staieji^ reffllly a lomeTlirerous coral. He 
draws this ii>fetenpe from examining a fine specimen, at 
Bont|* of CatetiipCfm esbharoides, whipb he considers the only 
species. 1% is peculiar to thp ’ focks, though nbt, 

perbap^i, to the * Silurian Syktetn.^ , 

EiampU. Catenipora esbharoides, Lattiarck. Ooldfuss, 

t. 25. . 

Fischer’s gepus Halysites is identical with Catenipora. 

(fossil). 

jlnimala unknown* contained in long, aphdaauoua lobu- 
tteiU; op^ng of the fielk rgond, terpupa} 
numerous small horuonial tubuli branch off from the ceus, 



CntcaiiKura f schuroldw. 

and unite, by anastoraosis, tlie whole ramified mass into ore 

the author of this genua, the species of which 
were, by older writers, always ranked as Tubipor®. In our 
own examinations of Syringopora from the carbonilcrous 
limestone (S. raroulosa? GoWfuss), we have had reason to 
think the interior of the tubes had formerly been radiaied, 
but the traces of the lamcll® ore never clear, or even certain. 
Ihe species belong to Silurian and carbwiiferous rocks 
chiefly, perhaps not exclusively. 



Syiinsoporn g^nicalatii. 

EnAiple^. Syringupora verticillata. Goldfuss, t. 25. 
f. g. |h geuiculutn. Iphillips, ‘ Geol. of York., lu, t. 2, f. L 
Emdro^ihijllia. 

Ai^mals aotiniform, furnished with a great number of 
bifid tentacula, in the midst of which is a polygonal mouth : 
the cella containing the animals ar0 rather deep, and radiated 
by numerous prominent lijimpUm ; the p<dypartum which 
thete compose is widely attached, arborescent, striated ex- 
ternally, lacunoso ihternally, and truncate at the extremi- 
ties. The species are both^ recent and fossil. 

ETamf)le* Dendrophyllta ramea. Sol, and Ellis, t. 38, 
^Lyhaphyllia. 

Animals aotiiii&rm*fMrmBhi3d with many cylindrical teii- 
tacula; cella cohicat (eofnetimes elongated or smuous)^ 
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with a tuboipoaUr ettenine, laoInlato-lainaUifimuit termi* 
nating the few branohes or the po/yparium, which ii fixed 
of a turbinated shape* externally striated* and internalh 
laounose. 

The species were included in lAinarck's genus Caryo- 
phyllia : the fossil species are chiefly from the oolitic forma- 
lions. 

Example^ Lobophyllia carduus. (Caryopfayllta carduus 
Lamck.) 

Msandrina, 

more or less confluent, in one sur&oe, in long 
sinuous series, having eacii a distindt titouth and lateral 
series of very short tentacula, eontditu^ in shallow cells^ 
which are not really separate, but form by their lateral 
union sinuous valleys; these valleys are furnished on each 
side of the mesial line with transverse sA>parallel lamellm, 
ending against ridges which separate the vaile)i^ ; the whole 
calcareous pobjparium is fixed, simple, turbiniform when 
young, .and globular when old. 

This genus, established by Lamarck, is universally 
adopted by zoophytologists. Th^ recent species belong to 
the Indian or South Atlantic Seas. Tlie fossil species arc 
few, and chiefly belong to the oolitic formation. 



Lamarck included the ptpineipal species (T. Isetaea) 
in his genus Pavonia; another he named Sxplaoaria 
aspera. 

Example* TndaoophyUia iaotu^ SUis and Sol, t. S4. 

Mendct^ma. 

Animals unknown, eoutsmed in cells imperfectly circt^m- 
ecribedt sometimes even conflts^ or confluent ; the lamellas 
of those cells am prominent, very distinct, rather nu- 
merous, and diverge iWpi a tubercle ; the union of the cells 
is marginal and in one sflrfoee ; the polyparium is calcare- 
ous, very lacunose and polymorphous : sometimes it encrusts 
other bodies* is agglomerated into a heap, or spreads in 
sinuous expansions, striated externally. 

This genus of Lamarck is supposed to be identical with 
Hydnopora of Fischer. The recent species are from the 
Indian Seas. Mr. Lonsdale refers a fossil species of the 
Silurian system io this genus. 

Example. Monticularia exesa. Sol. and Ellis, t. 49 
f. 3. 

Pavonia* 

Animals without tentacula ; the cells which contained 
them confluent, conical, small, rather oblique, furnished 
with many very close lamellso disposed iiregularly, though 
sometimes in series ; the polyparium thus composed is 
solid, fixed, running into various agglomeratibns and ex- 
pansions, with sharp edges. 

The recent species are from the East and West Indian 
Seas. The few fossil species are from tmnsitiou and oolitic 
formations. 








Pftvonia boleliformti. 


Menndrlna dsndaliBa. 

a, «iitir© figure reduced ; 6, portion, nat. eiic. 

Example. Meandrina dsedalma. Ellis and Sol, t. 46, 
f. 1. 

JDictyophyllia (fossil). 

Animals uriknorKn, contained in polygonal, rather irregular 
cells of a considerable size ; cells separated by partitions 
denticulated on both sides; the calcareous polyparium 
which results is fixed, deeply reticulated on the surface, 
and encrusts other bodies. (The base of the cells is finely 
tuberculated.) 

The best marked species (D. reticulata) is found in the 
chalk of Maastricht. C^ldfuss, t* 21, Jig. 3. 

Agctrida. 

Animals wholly unknown, contained incelU,which often ap- 
pear incompleteor confused, and sublamcUar internally ; they 
constitute by their union a stony polyparium^ fixed, formed 
of flattened fi)liaceouB irregular expansions, stelliferous on 
one side only. A 

The recent species are not numerous ; .we reoeiv^^hem 
from the Indian Oc^an and South Sea. i^UfustflWers 
some fossils to tliis genus. ' 

Example* Agi^icta cucullata.' Ellis and Sol, t. 42 
f.1.2. 

Trid0cof^il$a* 

Animals actiniform, oonfluent, tetir depre^c4» enlai^ed, 
and attenuated to a finely ciwniulatea edge ; micpth central, 
a little tuberculous, but milhoud ^^facu/a; cells deep, 
irregular, folioceous in the larders, 1amellatx><^^iate, and 
denticulate within, exlcmal^^nd irregularly mfled ; the 
polypiferous masR thus is calcareous, ibliaCeous, 

not.i^rous, striated, turbinated and fixed at the narrow 
part. 


Example, Pavonia boletiformis. Ellis and Sol, t. 32, 
f. 3. 4. 

The following genera, viz. : Astreea, Ecbinastrcea, Ocu- 
lins, and Branchastma, are grouped by Do Blainvillc under 
the subsectional title of Madrastkjea 

Astreea. 

Animals short, more or less cylindrical ; mouth rounded, 
placed in the midst of a disk covered with few and rather 
hort tentacula ; cells shallow, lamelleo radiating, and form- 
ing by their union a fixed polymorphous po/ypanww, which 
often encrusts other bodies, or is agglomerated on itself. 
This groat gexms is divided into sections. 

Section AWAstrmddes of Quoi and Gaimard. — Stars 
round and often dii^ined. 

Example* Aatrsea calycularis (CaryophiUia calycularis 
of Lamarck). Mediterranean. 

Section B. Med^driniform Astreeee, — Stars distinct, un- 
equal, oblongs niore or less diffluent^ forming encrusting 
or agglomerated masses. 

Example* Astrma uva. 

Section C. Gewmor/wo.— Stars dreular^ very dUtanU 
prominent, and forming encrusting masses. 

(These are chiefly fossil) 

Example* Astrma Lueaidana, Defr., from the oolite of 
Be8an9on. 

Section B. rttAcwfr«ea.— Cells tubular, vertical, more or 
less distant* with a round opening, the edges being hardtv 
prominent, and radiated hy a moderate number <12 to 24} 
of complete lamellsa. This section includes many recent 
and fossil species. 

Example* Astrma faveolala. Ellis and Sol.; t. 53. 

(Tlte animal is described bv Quoi and Gaimard.) 

Section £.—o([^ll8 approximate^ sometimes ir- 

regular, rather shallow ; the lame w very dig-tinet, cutting, 
complete, extended over the rounded intereUceei mass 
encrusting or agglomerated. 
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AttnoA ouonM. 


Example. Astrosa ana/nas, Ellk and SoIm t. 47. 

Section F, Cells superflcial or shallow, 

inileflned* with numerous ver)r fine lamellsBi radiating f^om 
an excavated centre^ and continued to meet or even to join 
those of neighbouring cells. 

Example, Astraea siderea. Ellis and Sol, t. 49. 

The fossil species are numerous, especially in tho later 
secondary and tertiary rocks. 

Blainville makes several groups of them according to the 
manner of their growth. 

Suction G. Dip9a8treea,~^0( a globular figure ; cells pro- 
found, infundibuliform, subpolygonal, contiguous, with 
common partitions, which are elevated, sulcatedf and echi- 
nvlaied on the edges. 

Example. Astrisa dipsacea» Lamarck ; Madrepora favosa, 
Ellis and Sol., t. 50. 

There are fossil species in tho secondary and tertiary 
strata. 

Section H. Montastrma, — In thick masses composed of 
tubular cells, w'hich acq^uire a polygonal figure from juxta- 
position; thoir edges not prominent; the cavity not deep, 
furnished with numerous lamella) united to a solid promi- 
nent axis. The known species are ibssil* 

Section I. In a thick mais composed of 

large polygonal excavated cells, plurirailiate« depressed in 
tile centre, and hollowed towards the margin. {Acervulana 
of Schwoigger ; Cyathophyllum of Goldfuss.) 

Goldfuss^s generic name is much employed for fossils of 
tliu Silurian rocks. 

Example. Recent, Astrmamagnifica, Indian Sea. Fossil, 
Aslrma Haltica, Bl. (A. ananas, Linn.) ' 

(Mr. Lorisvlale has proposed a new genus, allied to Cya- 
fhophyllum ; and from its vesicular inlcriial structure calls 
it Cystiphyllum. From Silurian rocks.) 

Section K. In corticiform masses com- 

posed of infundibuliform, polygonal, radiato-lanielliferous 
cells, which are proliferous, or succeed one another verti- 
cally. Goldfuss calls the group Strombodes. Its distinct- 
ness is doubted by Blainville. 

Example. Strombodes pentagonus, Goldfuss. Fossil, in 
the Nurtii American limestone. 

Section L. (7c//eM/r<!Z?a.— The species o( this group differ 
from the Dipsastrmee piincipally by the ftnene.ss of thoir 
radiating laniellie, and by a peculiar cellular structure. The 
fossil species are found in tertiary strata. 

Example. Astrsea incerta. Sol. and Ellis, t. 47, 3. 

In concluding his examination of the ereaitvgenus Astrma 
(which includes several other genera adopted by Goldfuss, 
Si'.hwcigger, &c.), De Blainville acknowledges the probable 
imperfection of the arrangement, above given, and notices 
the transitions which it presents to fbcjgeneric groups of 
Cai*yophyllia, Pavoniaf Oculina, T^haps until the 
relation of the lamelliferous cells to their contained polypi 
IS known from a very general investigation of recent types, 
zoologists will do wismy not to propose new genera from 
ill' understood specimens ofantient corals. 

Echifmtrma. 

Animals unknown, contained in raised cells which are 
strongly radiated, rather irregular, ochinulated, and occupy 
only ike upper euxpuie ttf the coral. The moss is either 
fixed or free, expanded into a lobate or reflexed plate, inter- 
nally echinated, striated, but not porous externally. 

(Part of Expbmaria, Lam., is iuoluded in this new group, 
as well as Echinophora of that author.) 

Example. £. ringens, Lam. 

Oculina. 

Animals unknown, contained in regular, round, radiated 
cells, more or less prominent, and scattered on the surlkoe 
of a solid, oompaot, arborescent, fixed polypanum. 


JLamarek established the mnus { Sohwelggvr has united it 
to and Goldfuis to CaryophyiHa.) 



Ociilliia aaillfttis. 


Example. Oculina axillaris. Ellis and Sol., 1. 13, f. 5. 
BranchaetrcDU. 

Animals unknown ; the cells which contained them arc 
of a cylindrical figure, channelled internally, prominent, 
radiating from the general mass, and united into a ramose, 
cylindrical, solid coftl. Only one species, B. Umbata, Gold- 
fuss. t. 8. f. 7 ; from the Jura limestone. Suabia. 

MADRKPORASA, the second section of the Stony 
Zoantharia of De Blainville. and placed by him after Ma 

PKKPHYLLICRA. 

The Corals of this section are generally arborescent, with 
small partially lamelliferous cells, and constantly porous ii> 
the interstices and walls of the cells. ThLs last is the most 
important character. The Lamarckian genua Madrepora 
included many . of the genera of De Blainville. 

Genera. 

Dentipora. 

Animals unknown ; cells deep, circular, mammillatcd, 
furnished with ten dentiform lamellm prominent towards 
the margins, scattered in tho poiyparium, which is compact, 
expanded, its parts anastomosing together, and ech inula ted 
with strong interstitial tubercles. 

The species are ranked with Oculina by Ehrenbcrg and 
earlier authors. 



Tirsinea. 

cmngSlMi S,t«clUtaoflbv}ua^forau» 


Dontipora virginoa. Bills and SoU t. 36. 

Asirasopora. 

Animals unknown (probably provided with a single crown 
of 12 ientocula): the cells which contained them are pro- 
minent, mammillary, tnternaUy snlcated, and irregularly 
scattered on the surfhoe of the polypariutn. Polypwium 
extremely porous and eohitiulatca, enlarged into thin ex- 
pansions. 

Example^ Astriea myriophthalma of Lainarck. 

Sideropora, 

Animals unknown; cells deep, immewd, oi*'cular or sub- 
hexagonal, with six deep notches at the nordor, and a pro- 
minent central axis, irregularly dispersed on the arborescent, 
paltnatod, 6nely granuhUod, but not porous potyparium* 

(Several of Lamarck's Porilos are placed in this group.) 

Example. Sideropora digitata. Xii the Leydon Museum. 

Btylopora, 

Animals unknown ; cells with few lobes at the circum- 
ference, internally striated, with a pisiilliform axis, irregu- 
larly aggregated into an arborescent or subpalniated hxed 
pol^ariuni, whose interstices are porops and echinulated. 

(This group of Schweigger is not. considered as really 
generic.) 

Coscinapora. 

Animals unknown ; cells infundibuliform, quincuncial, 
forming tho openings of capillary tubes laterally adherent 
into an attached, polymorphous polyparium. 

(This group, established b;^ Gold fuss, is ranked by that 
author near to Hetepora. There is appaiently no evidence 
that it should be placed among the Madreponen.) 

Example. Cosciiiopora infundibuliformis. Goldf., pi. 0, 
and pi. 3U. f. 1(1. 

Gemmipnra. 

Animals without tontacula: cells deep, cylindrical, chan- 
nelled, and almost lamelltterous within, prominent in a 
mvnnmiUary forpfh ou the surface of a fixed, porous, arbores- 
cent, or iaihmiform polyparium. 

(Several ofLainarck^s Explanarim come into this group.) 



G^mmirorii meewotcrina. dimiaubodL 
a* Cor lion, ant. mIko. 


JSrample. 0. mosenterina. Ellis and §oL, t. 43. 

Mofttipora. * 

Animal* aotinifbnn, abort, proyMed wjtb small teHnaenla, 
to tho number twelve, pUe^ ip a single series: <w//s 
A cry smuU, rouiiHed, improssea^ regular, with fe^ internal 
grooves. Fplyparitm incrusting or agglomerated, very 
porous, much echinulated, and marked by mamimliary 
prcmihences on the free surface* 

(^ome of I^marck*s Porites a^ mfduded is^|bia gepus.) 
Example. Porites veri^liujb^a, M Auslii'a^la, 
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larly scattered on the surface, and accumulated towards the 
terminations of the palyparium, which is very porous, 
arborescent or frondesSient^ aiui fixed. 

(This restricted gepUHHicludes s^v^irecent species, and 
a few fossils.) 



abroliuiuUli^; tUa^lnlulied. 

0. Tcrmin0tlt>n of ono of f}i«) braucliitvi, nut. f |a«* 


Example, Madrepora abrotanoides, Lamck. Madrepora 
muricata, Linn. Bllis and Sol., b 67. 

Palmipora, 

Animals unknown; cells very small, unequal, completely 
immersed, ohsoletely radiated, scattered: polyparium fixerl, 
cellular within, very finely porous and reticulated exter- 
nally, expanded in a palmate or digitated form. 

(The genus includes Millepora alcicoruis of Linn, and 
others like it.) 



idekmnb. 

Bwmph, alcicomis, Linn. 


Heliopora, 


Me^iirepojra. ^ 

Animals acblipform. Ta^itejr ahor^ witli twelve simple ten- 
tactiia^ ewsdeep, prominenL scarcely steUife^usi irregfu* 


Animals short and cylimlrical, with a crown of 1.6 or 16 
br^^ and .short tentaeula; cells cylindrical, vertical orsub- 
immersed, interndly cfenulated by partial lamel- 
to; polyparium largely porous in the ibta|vil of the eelli " 
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Erample* lleliopolrji%)rUlio- Madrepora cacrutea* Ellis 
and Sol., t. 12, f. 4. pQcillopora cceruloa, Lamck* From 
equatorial seas. 

A fossil species in the transition limestone (astrma poro- 
sa, Gold.), usually ranked id this gjenus, is put in Porites bv 
Ehrenberg and Lonsdale. (Murchison's * Silurian Region/) 

Alvecpvra, 

Animals actiniform, iK’ith twelve simple tenlacula ; cells 
deep, polygonal, irregular, unequal, internally tahercuUfer- 
aust with perforated or reticulated parictes, echinulated on 
the terminal edges ; polypariuiu porous, cellular. 



Alvoopdra retepora. 

Example. Alvoopora retepora, Madrepora retepora, Linn. 
Ellis and Sol., t. 54, f. 3-5. 

Goniopora. 

Animals aotinifonn, elongated, cylindrical, with a crown 
of more than twelve simple tenlacula ; cells polygonal, in- 
ternally sulcated, echinulated on tlie edges; polyparium 
extremely porous. 

One recent species (G. pedunculata of Quoi and Gaimard). 

Porites 


Ahimals urccolate» with Iwu^vc very short toiUacula; 





nhfttiuaL imp^rf^ntW dellimd, Jncouaplet^ly 
raatftied Dy Alatxi)6i!il^b8 pointed rajra» fehhmtatea 

iatervals ; ^lyparium diversiibrm, tk>lbda laiid kihitiat^. 
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(A genua of Lamarck, but somewhat cuptracted by Blaiti'* 

EseoMpk^ Porites clavaria, Lamck. Ellis and Sol., t. 47, 
f. 1. 

Seriatopora. 

Animals without tenlacula? ; ceils immersed, ciliated on 
tbe edges, but not internally lamelliforous, ranged in longi- 
tudinal series on the cylindrical branches of a porous finely 
ramified polypahum* 

(A genus of Lamarck, modified. It includes only a few 
species, much like the type, Matirepora seriata^ Xinn. : 
figured in Ellis and Sol., t 31, f. 1*2.) Shrenbei’g ranks 
them with Millcporos. 

Podllopcm^ 

Animals without tenlacula ? ; cells small, shallow, subpoly- 

f ^onal, Gchini^ated on the edges, and sometioieB rather lamel- 
iferous within ; towardf; the terminations of the branching 
polyparium the cells are contiguous and adherent, but 
separated by granular interstices near the base of attach- 
ment. The polyparium is not porous. 

(Lamarck established the genus, which is generally 
adopted. Ehrenberg doubts if there be any tenlacula.) 

Ex. P. damicovnis, Lamck. Recent, in the Indian Sea, 
MADREPORITE. — Anthraconite ; Columnar Carbon- 
ate of Lime, — Occurs in roundish mas.ses, the structure of 
which Is columnar and dh^ergmg. Fracture indistinctly 
lamellar. Hardness 3*0 ; yields easily to the knife. Colour 
greyish-black. Lustre vitreous. Opaque, or only translu* 
cent on tbe edges. Specific gravity 2*7. It is found in 
Norway at Stavern, in transition rocks; at GypbyUa in 
alum slate ; in Greenland, and in Salzburg. 

Analysis by Klaproth : — 


Carbonate of Lime . 

Os- 

Carbonate of Magnesia 

lo *30 

Carbonate of Iron 

1*25 

Silica , , 

4*50 

Carbon « , 

0*50 


99*55 


MADRID, the capital of Now Castile and of Spain, and 
now also of the province of Madrid, stands on a range of small 
hills rising in the middle of the extensive plain of New Cas- 
tile^ which is bounded on tbe north by the mountains of 
Guadarrama, and on the south by those of Toledo, in 4tf^ 24 
18" N. lat., and 3® 42' W. long, of Greenwich. Madrid is 
supposed to occupy the site of the Mantua Carpetanorum of 
tbe Romans^ which was called Ma.joritum by the Goths, 
whence its preset name Madrid is derived. Some antiqua- 
rians cont^pd that it was so called by the Spanish Arabs, 
in whose language the word Mc^eril meant a ' welbaired 
house.’ 

Daring the occupation of the peninsula by the Arabs tho 
place seiW aS a ftontier town, and its castle was often 
taken from the Arabs and retaken by them until 1086, when 
it was finally taken by Alphouso VI., the conqueror of 
Toledo, who annexed it to the bishopric of Toledo, to which 
it now belongs. It continued to bo a mere village until the 
reign of Henry III. of Castile, who, being passionately fond 
of hunting the wild boar and the bear, both which animuU 
were then abundant in the mountains near Madrid, made 
the place his residence during the hunting season. Charles 
V.occa«ionallylived in it, and it was at last made the capital 
of the Spanish dominions by his son Philip ll., in opposition 
to the opinion of his ministers, who etrongly advised him to 
fi.Y his court at Lisbon. 

Madrid is more than 2000 English teet above tho level of 
tlio sea, a circumstance which accounts for tho coldness of 
its winters. In summer the heat is excessive, in some 
measure owing to the want of trees in the neighl)ouilH>o<l. 
The tbonaohmter it\ 1837 rose to 117“ of Fahrenheit in the 
Open ait. In udnter the same thermometer sometimes do 
seetids as low as 18®. 

Madrid is on the left bank of the Manzanares, a small 
rivulet which has its rii^e in the mountains of Guadanama, 
about 36 miles from the capital, and which, after flowing 
under the walls of Madrid, jhinfs the Xarama, a considerable 
stream, at some distance from the capital. Two majestic 
bridges, called Puente do Toledo and Puente de Segovia, are 
thrown overthe Matiz^ares ; but such is tho contrast between 
the imposing grahdettf Of ^e$c bridges and the scanty stream 
which Hows henemh Ikeimthat it has |riven rise to the witty 
saying nhat tlmlusigoof Spain ought the bridges, aud 
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wi'chaae water with the money.’ In winter however the 
heavy rainsi and in spring tlie sudden melting of the snow 
on the neighbouring mountains, sometimes swell the Man- 
zanares into an impetuous torrent. 

Madrid is surrounded by a brick wsdl twenty feet high, 
which contains fifteen gatesi mostly built of coarse grey 
granite. Among these the gate of Alcalfi, and that of San 
Vkseuto, built in tlu» reign of Charles 111., and that of To- 
ledo, erected in the reign of Ferdinand VI 1., are charac- 
terised by purity of design and solidity of structure. During 
the present civil war, some slight fortifications have been 
erected on the principal points loading to the city. 

The general aspect of Madrid from all the approaches 
is anything but inviting. The numerous fantastic spires of 
churches and convents, the tiled roofs of the houses, the 
sterility of the neighbourhood, and the total absence of good 
houses, pleasure-gardens, or other buildings which indicate 
the approach to a great city, give to the capital of Spain the 
most gloomy and forbidding appearance. 

The interior however is not cievoid of beauty. The wide 
find well-paved streets, the extensive and well-planted public 

in nml mam. A 1 . ^ i* 


Tliere are 67 churches in Madrid, exclusive of private 
chapels. Before the year 1834 there were 66 convents, 34 
for men and 32 for women. Some of 4hem have been re- 
cently pulled down, either to widen the streets or to form 
squares; others have been converted into barracks, hos- 
pitals, magazines, and government Ofiloes. ^ 

Public pi-omenades abound in Madrid. That which is 
most resorted tp is the Prado, which consists of various 
alleys lined with double rows of trees, and ornamented with 
beautiful marble fountains. ^ Adjoining to it is the Retires 
an extensive and beautiful garden. The garden sufTcfred 
greatly, both lirom friends and foes, during the Penhisular 
war, but was ittstorcd by the late king, who added to it an 
extensive menagerie. Another fbvourite promenade is 
a vast plantation outside the gate of Atocha, calied 
las Delicias, leading to a canal known by the name of 
Canal de Manzaiiares, This oamal, which extends only 
six miles from Madrid, was inflhded to unite the ca- 
pilal with the river Tajo at Toledo, by means of the 
Xarama. 

The literary and scientific establishments are generally 


]iromenaues in and near the city, with the fountains in of old date and insufficient to meet Jhe wants of the present 
many of the [squares, the gorgeous churdies, and handsome day, Minano mentions 166 primary schools as existing in 
public buildings, remind the traveller tliat he is in the 1826, besides two colleges, both conducted by ecclesiastics, 
capital of Philip II. The houses are well constructed: the This number however bos recently diminished. There are 
foundations and some of the ornamental parts arc of granite, two extensive libraries open to the public ; one founded by 
and the rest of red brick, stuccoed and generally painted. Philip V, in 1712, which contains 150,000 volumes, besides 
Each faouf^ is four or five, and frequently six stories high, a very large collection of manuscripts, chielly Greek, which 

and na in T>a,.ia fomlVtaa 'TUa 1... T .1 ^ . 


contains, os in Paris, several families. The principal 
streets, with few exceptions, are moderately wide and hand- 
some : that of Alcalk, for instance, is wider than Portland- 

5 lace in London, and contains many 'splendid buildings, 
ho Calle Mayor, Carrera de San Gcronimo, Calle de 
Atocha, &C., would be ornaments to any capital; the 
rest of the streets are generally narrow and crooked. There 
are 42 squares, of which the principal are — that of the 
Royal Palace; that of Santa Catalina, where a beautiful 
bronze statue of Cervantes has been lately placed ; the 
Puorta del Sol, where the five principal strtsetts of Madrid 
meet, and which is a place of resort both for the idle 


have been described by J. Iriarte, and a museum of medals 
and antiquities. The library of San Isidro, belonged for- 
merly to the Jesuits. Both have b^u considerably in- 
crease of late by the addition of the libraries of the sup- 
pressed convents within the capital. There are also four 
academies: 1, * La Academia de la Lengua,’ founded in 
1724, in imitation of the Ac^ddmic Fran^aise,' con- 
fines its labours to the publication of works in the 
Spanish language,, such as gvammars and dictionaries, and 
to editions of the best Spanish writers, 2, the Academy of 
History originated in a society of individuals whose first 
object was the preservation of historical records. It was 


and the busy, being the spot where, owing to the proximity confirmed by Philip V., who, in 1738, granted the present 


of the Exchange, or Bolsa, all commercid ti’ansactions are 
conducted in the open air ; the Plaza de la Cevada, where cri- 
minals were formerly executed ; and lastly, the Plaza Mayor, 
which is the finest of all. This situ are is now used as the 
rallying point for the garrison of Madrid in case of alarm, 
on account of the strength and solidity of the buildings and 
the difficulty of approaching it through the narrow crooked 
streets. Its form is quadrilateral, 434 feet by 334, and it 
IS surrounded with stone buildings six stories Jkigh, orna- 
mented with pillars of grey granite, which torm a fine 
piazza all round. 

The population of Madrid, as to which no official returns 
have been published since 1807, was stated by Minano to be 
201,344 in 1826, but this number is generally supposed to 


statutes. The labours of this body have been far more 
useful than those of its sister institution ; and the nine vo- 
lumes in quarto already published by them form a valuable 
addition to the history of Spain. 3, the Academy of the 
Fine Arts, instituted m 1738, holds weekly meetings at its 
rooms in the street of Alcalfi, but it has hitherto done little 
or nothing ; lastly, the Academy of Medicine. A fine bo- 
tanical garden, well stocked wiUi exotic plants, fonns a 
delightful spot in the spring, when it is much fi-cquented : 
attached to the establishment are various professors, W'ho 
lecture upon botany, agriculture, and geology. The 
Museum of Natural History in the Calle de Alcala 
is not worthy of the praise bestowed upon it by travellers : 
it oertaiiily contains a splendid collection of minerals from 

*1 o •ki A «_ «... ... 


be loo great for that time, although it may at present be the Spanish dominions in America, but they are badly ar- 
nearly correct The circumference of Madrid is not above ranged, and worse kept It contains however the interesting 

" " “ illAHA AM onUnwUa Til : J •» _ ” 


five miles ; and there are no suburbs. 

The royal palace of Madrid, though unfinished, is one of 
the finest royal residences in Europe. The interior is deco- 
rated in a style of costly magnificence. It stands on the 
site of the old Alcazar, or palace, inhabited by Philip IL, 
which was burnt to the ground in 1734. Philip V. began 
the building, which was continued by bis successors. It 
has four fronts. 470 feet in length, and 1 00 feet high. The 
custom-liouse. a noble building, erected by Charles III., to 
whom Madrid is chiefiy indebted for its embellishments; the 
Casade Correosf Post-office) in the Puerto del Sol; the palace 


skeleton of the Megatherium described by Cuvier. 

Along the east side of the Prado is the Nationsd Gallery, 
a noble building of colossal dimensions, with a beautifiil 
Tuscan portico and Doric colonnades. The collection of 
paintings which it contains has been lately pronounced by 
competent judges to possess a greater number of good pic- 
tures with fewer Mid ones than any other gallery in Europe. 
The Armoury, a fine building of the time of II., con- 
tains some of the most beautiful specimens of armour in 
Europe, especially of the Cinque Cenio, or the fine times of 
Benvenuto Cellini. There are several complete suits of 


(■ailed de Buena Vist^ formerly belonging to the dukes of armour, which formerly belom^ to Ferdinand V,, Charles 
Alba, now converted into an arullery museum; the royal V., the Great Captain, John of Austria, Garcia de Paredes, 
printing-office m the, stiwet of (:^Uw,an^^ and other iUostrmus Spaniards. The most interesting of 


duke of Berwicliji are among the public and private build- 
ings which adorn the capital. Among the numerous churches 
and convents which fill the streets of Madrid; scarcely one 
can be mentioned as a specimen pf a pure style of aremtee- 
ture. That of Sun Isidro, formeriy bwi^ing tp the Jesuits, 


all nerhaps is a oeat of mail with the name and the arms of 
Usbella upon it, which she is said to have worn in her cam- 
paips against Moors. An account of this collection, 
wim drawings of tibe best pieces of armour, is now in course 

^ ^ , of publteaUon. 

has a ver)’ fine portal ; Uw oonvrat of tlw founded Modrid hos twownall theatres, * La Cru* ’ end • PrinHpe,’ 

by Ferdutand Vl. and hie wife ie IpeWiee n fine both nMiumd by the AyaittamieDto,or municipal corpora- 

DuildtnKi end Ute interior of the efaurch ie onunonted with (ton, where Italian opwe, end Spanish plays are alternately 
uie rk'DAt marblet. jranvent of San Zpttitiwo ol acted. Anotiier, of much larger diaoensions, called the 
Grande, built in- 1757, is j«||aiy admired for thalmwtit)' and 'liaUto da Oriente,* has bean lataly built in the centra of 
^Ktirecuiew of the design, its beautifol proportions, and a Ihe sqiiara, opposite to the royal paloeoi but is fr tn ij uhfi* 

*0 at Romea i nistkea to want of iteiub. 
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The inhabitants of Madrid repair, evm Monday during sisting chiefly of amateurs, founded in London in 174], and 
the season, to a vast amphitheatre outside of the gate of which, by wal and perseverance, has succeeded in diffusing 
Alcaic, where the favourite spectacle of bull-fights is ex- throughout the British Isles a taste for a Species of music 
htbited. as delightful as it is scientific, and exactly suited to the 

The police of Madrid is nbt good. The streets are ge- choral societies already existing, or springing up, in all our 
nerally dirty, and the approaenes to tho city sometimes great manufacturing and commercial towns, 
blocked up by heaps pf rubbish. The city has no common ' Every attempt to fix, with any precision, the derivation of 
sowers* Notwithstanding the great number of fountains, this word, has been balfied* Munage thinks that ilfan^ra, 
Iho want of good water is severely felt in summer. The ‘a sheep-fold/ is its source, for he supposes it to have been, 
city itself is considered to be extremely unhealthy; and if in its origin, a pastoral song. Bishop Huot considers it a 
Philip 11. chose it ibr his residence on account of the purity corruption of Marit^gauo^t a name given to the inhabitants 
of the air and tho quality of its waters, as we are told, of a district of Provence, who, according to a Icained French 
Madrid must have undergone a complete change since that writer, excelled in the species of poetical compOfiition called 
lime. The sharp winds which blow from the Uuadarrama the Madrigale. Dr. Burney agrees with Doni, who derives 
mountains in winter produce tho endemic pulmoina or it (rora Alla Madre, the first words of certain short hymns 
pneumonia, whiph often proves fatal in a few hours. A sort addressed to the Virgin. And Sir John Hawkins remarks, 
of colic. cauiUHby the dryness of the atmosphere, is like that there is a town in Spain named Madrigal. But all 
wise a prevalmMbinplaint in summer. those conjectures— for they amount to no more— are 

Charitable and benevolent institutions are numerous, and merely plausible, and wc only offer them in the absence of a 
some are amply provided with funds ; but the management more satisfactory etymology. 

liaving always been in the hands of tho clergy, the funds MADURA, an island in the Eastern sens, separated by 
have been spent in building monasteries and churclies, a narrow strait from the north-east coast of Java. This 
rather than applied to tho charitable purposes intended by strait is sufiicicntly deep to allow the largest ships to pass 
the donors. An institution, supported by voluntary contri- through, but the guidance of a pilot well acquainted with the 
butioriK and patronised by the government, has recently navigation is required for that purpose. Madura lies between 
been established oUlside of the city, for the reception of 6** 58' and 7“ .30' S. lat., and between 1 10^ 20' and 111*^ 50' 
beggars, who wore formerly objects of horror and disgust in E. long. Its extreme length from east to west is 90 miles, 
the Streets of Madrid. and its mean breadth 17 miles. The island is politically 

On the 23rd of March, 1808, Madrid was entered by the divided into three districts, each of which is nominally under 
French troops under Murat, and the royal family was decoyed the government of a native chief, but the whole are subject 
into France. Tho heroir rising of tho inhabitants of Madrid to the aulhority of the Dutch governor of Java. These 
on the 2n(l of May of the same year obliged llie French to divisions aro;- Bangkalan, occupying the western; Pama- 
cvacuatu tlio town, and aroused the whole Spanish nation, kasstin, the centre; and Sumanap, the eastern portions of 
Madrid was again occupied by Napoleon in poi son in Do- the island. Each divisioncontainsa town or capital, bearing 
cembor following, and by his brother Joseph in 1809. the name of the district. In the year 1746 the Dutch ex- 

Madnd has little manufacturing industry. A matiufac- ercised so much authority over the chiefs or panumbahans 
turo of porcelain and another of ta])cstry arc both the pro- of Madura, that they settled tho order of succession, and 
porly of iluj crown. obliged them to pay a tribute, partly in money and partly 

(Laborde’s View of vol. lii. ; Vioge Artktico in the products of the country. For some services rendered 

do KHpana, vol, vi. ; Mifiano, Diccionario Gcografico de to the Dutch government in 1825, during tho insurrec- 
E^paUay P(>rtugal,\o\,y ; Quintana, Madrid; tion in Java, the chief of Sumanap received the title of 

("apt. Cook’s Sketchos in Spain; nnd chittty, Mesonoro, sultan. 

Manual do Madrid,) The population of Madura in 1815, according to acersus 

MADRICAL, in music, an unaccompanied vocal com- made by the English government, which was then in the 
position, sometime.-, in throe parts, but commonly in more; possession of tlie island, was 218,659 souls, of whom 6344 
and as the true madrigul is written in what is termed the were natives of China. The inhabitants reside in villages, 
Icm nerl stylo — abounding in points of the fugal or imitation of which there arc about 1100 in the island. The charac- 
kind — it is, almost necessarily, as much the produce of ter of the natives resembles very nearly that of their .Java- 
study as of genius. Morley — himself u renowned writer of neso neighbours ; but they are more warlike, and are more 
madrigals —says that in this sort of composition ‘ no point readily disciplined as soldiers: they speak a peculiar dialect, 
is to be long stayed upon, but onc« or twice driven through which has but little resemblance to that in use in Java, 
all the parts, and soinotimcs reverted [inverted], and so to The religion of the Madurese is Brahminical. and the proc 
the close, then taking another. And that kind of handling ice of widows burning themselves with the bodies of theit 
points i.s must esteemed when two parts go one way, and husbands is prevalent. 

two another way. and most commonly in tenths or thirds. The soil of Madura is fertile, and produces abundance of 
Likewise the more variety of p*nnis bo showed, the more is fine rice, pari cif which is exported to Java, Buffaloes and 
the madrigul cstoemed: and withal you must bring in fine sheep are also bred for exportation, and a considerable 
liiiidings (sincopations) and strange closes, according as :]uantity of coco-nut oil is also prepared for the same pur- 
your ditty sliuil move you. Also in compositions of six parts pose; but the principal export-trade of tho island consists 
(or five) you must have an especial care of causing your »f salt, many cargoes of which are taken every year to Java, 
parts to give place one to another, which you cannot do Sumatra, and Borneo. (Stavorinus’s Voyages; Crawifhrd’a 
without resting ; nor can you cause them to rest till they Indian Archipelago.) 
have expressed that part of the dittying wdiich they have MiEANDER. [Anatolia.] 

begun,* {Trealiset 1597.) M.^CE'NAS, CAIUS CL'LNIUS, beloni^ed to the 

The madrigal is to bo traced to a very early period in the ^uegtrian order (Herat., Carm* i, 20, 5 ; Velleius Paterc., 
history of vocal music in parts ; to the Flemings wo are in- ii. 88 ; Tac., Ann. vi. 11), and was descended from an antient 
debted for its birth, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- , Etruscan family (Horat., Carm. i. 1, 1 ; hi. 29, I ; Serm, 
tury, and the Italians took it up shortly after, with what 6, 1) at Arretium. (Liv., x. 3.) The cognomen Mmcenas 
succesif^the names of Palestrina, Maronzio, Conversi, Fer- ■ .s derived, according to Varro, from a town of tho same 
retti, &c., will bear witness. Nor were the English deficient name. {De Ling. Lat, vii., end.) Wo are ignorant of the 
in emuli^on or slow in manifesting it; Morley’s first book place and time of liis birth ; but he appears to have received 
of madrigals was published in 1 594, Weelkes’s in 1 597, a superior education, and was well acquaint^ vrith the 
Wilbye*8 in 1598, Bennetts in 1699, and only a few years Greek language. (Hor., Carm. iih 8, 5;^ Bpisti. 19, 1.) 
*ater, John Ward’s and Orlando Gibbons’s appeared. Dow- Ho early became acquainted with Octaviauus (Augustus 
land's and Ford’s lovely compositions, the former published Cmsar), and continued thiough his life an intimate iriend 
in 1597, and the later in 1607, have tho title of madrigal and chief adviser of that emperor. While Augustus wan 
bestowed on them, but they are more properly paft-songs, engaged in opposing Sextus Pompeius, and also during 
or whet would now be oalled glees. And here it may not many of his other wars, Mmoenas was entrusted with the 
be improper to say, that we are among the many who are charge of the city ; and it appears to have been owing in a 
of opinion that the English madrigaiists have no superiors, great degree to bis prudence and sagacity that poai*.e was 
To which we wiU add, that for the preservation of this high preserved in Rome durinf absence of Augustus. (Tac., 
order of eomppsition, the art has long been, and still con- Ann.i vi. 11 ; DionXlix.lfi { Seneca, 114 ; Hor., Carm. 
tinues to be, indebted to tho Madrig^ Sodetyt a club, cou- iii. 29, 25 ; and Lbpim.) Miwceaas is said to have dissuaded 
P. C, No. 885. Vol. XIV.— 2 N 
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Augustus hin purpose of restoring the antient Roman 
consUtution, vhich Augustus however could never have 
Hcriously intended. (Suuton.. 98; Seneca, De Brev. 

Vitf 5.) Mecenas was held in the greatest honour by Au- 
gustas, although during the latter part of his life he appears 
to have boon for a short tima in disgrace with the emperor^ 
principally owing to the intrigues of his wife TerentiatTac., 
Ann.f ill *10; Dio., Uv. 19, iv, 7); but he was probably re- 
ceived into iiiVOUF again before his death, which happened 
B.c. 8, four ) ears after that of Agrippa. Maecenas enSoyed 
with Agrippa the full confidence of Augustus, and his 
death was considered by Augustus as an irreparable loss. 
(Seneca, Do Bamfl,, vi. 32.) If we may believe a tale re- 
lated by Dion, he sometimes rebuked the emperor with the 
utiTjost freedom (Iv, 7). 

Msecenas was a great patron of literature ; and it was 
priiicipolly owing to his assistance and support tliat Virgil 
und liorace were raised from a stale of poverty and indigence, 
and enabled to devote themselves to }K>etry. They were 
both admitted to his friendsliip, and Horace in particular 
appears to have lived on terms of the greatest intimacy 
with him. 

The health of Meecenas was not ^d (Pliny, IL vii. 
62), and was probably injured by Jiis luxurious and vo- 
luptuous habits. (Sen., EpioU 120; Juv., xii. 39; Petron., 
81 ; Dio., liv. 30; Tac., Anti,^ i. 54; Plutarch, Brotka,c., 16.) 
He lived in a magnificent house on the Bsquiline Hill, from 
which Nero is said to have witnessed the burning of Rome. 
(Suot., Nero^ c. 38; Sen., Epiot 114 ) 

MoBoenas wrote several works, none of which have come 
down to us. Their loss however is not much to be deplored, 
since, according to the testimony of many antiont writers, 
they wore written in a very artificial and afiecled manner. 
(Suet., Oc/ae., c. 86 ; Sen., Epiot 114; Tac., Dial do Orat, 
c. 26, who speaks of the oalamUiroH Moocenatiit.) They 
consisted of poems, tragedies (one entitled * Prometheus,* 
and another ‘ Octavia*), a history of the wars of Augustus 
(Hor., Com. ii. 12, 9), and a symposium, in which Virgil 
and Horace were introduced. (Servius on Virg. /En.^ viii. 
310.) The few fragments which remain of these works have 
been collected and published by Lion under the title of 
‘ Mmcenatiana, sivedeC. Cilnii Mmcenatis Vitaet Moribus,* 
(fott ingen, 1824. 

There is a curious passage in the * Saturnalia’ of Macrubius 
(ii. 4), in wliioh he gives an extract of a letter from Au- 
gustus to Msacenas, in which the emperor ridicules the 
style of bis friend; ‘ Vale, mel gentium, melcule, gbur ux 
Ktrutria, lafer (lacer?) Aretinum, adamas supernas, Tibe- 
rinum margantum. Ciliiiorum smaragde, jaspis figulorum, 
boryile Porsento. carbuncuium habea^ 'lim owT^fjoa w/kyra 
fiAXayfta (Vva wavra ^aKdyaara !') moscharum.’ 

M A KLSTROM. fTRONDHBiM. ) 

MiEND'RA, or MENU'RA, Dr, Shaw’s and Dr. La- 
IhntnV name for a singular genus of birds, whose place in 
the system has occasioned some difference' of opinion among 
ornithologists. 

In ‘An Account of the English Colony of New South 
Wales, from its first settlement in January, 1788, to Au- 
gust, 1801, &c. Sec., to which are added some particulars of 
Now Zealand, compiled by permission from the MSS,, of 
Licut.-Govemor King: and an Account of a Voyage by 
Captain Flindern and Mr. Bass, See, Sec., abstracted from 
the Journal of Mr. Bass, by JUieul. Collins of the Royal 
Marines,’ &c. (4to. 2vol8,, 1802, London), it appears that in 
Jaiimiy, 1798, in consequence of the determination of cer- 
tain Irishmen to go out for the discovery c/ a settlement for 
themselves the governor, after incffeetually trying corporal 
punishment, determined, with a view of chocking the spirit 
of emigration, to convince these Irish by their own expe- 
rience of the danger and diAcpUias attended it, and 
accordingly he caused Altr the strongest and hardiest 
among them tc choafin by and properly pie- 

pared for a tourney of discovei^.e^ were to be accom- 
panied by three men, upon whqm govemm knew ha« 
could depend, . and who were to lead them back when &- 
tigued and tuthausted with their jomiieyovj^ i^ we]^ and 
most dangerous part of the country. A commwf to mui>> 
der the guides was diaeoven^, and coufltmeted by the 
addition of four soldiers to tlio guides, and 'bn the Hth thpy 
set off from Paramatta. Op the 24th the refurt)^ 

with three of the depiitiei who, having gsjinM-lbis !^)t of 
the first mountains, were so completely sjok of the journey, 
and of the prospect before them, that lhe:f requested to 


return with the soldiers* whose mission here teminaied. 
The three persons who bad beim sent out with the Irish- 
men returned on the 9th of February. * On arranging their 
courses and distances on paper, they appeared to have tra- 
velled in a direction south-west three-feuirtbs west about 
140 miles from Paramatta. They bmugld in with them 
one of the birds which they hsa named pheasants, but 
which, on examination, appeared to bp a variety of the Bird 
of Paradise. The sise of this curious and handsome bii d 
was that of a common hen ; the colour a reddish-black, the 
bill long, the legs blank and very strong. The tail, about 
two feet in length, was formed of several feathers, two of 
winch were the principal, having the interior sides scalloped 
alternately of a deeper or lighter reddish-brown inclining 
to orange, shading gently into a white or silver colour next 
the stem, crossing each other, and at theory extremity 
terminating in a broad black round Tbe difler- 

ence of colour in the scallops did not proc^Pmm any pre- 
cise change in the colour itself, but from the texture of the 
feather, which was alternately thicker and thinner. The 
fibres of the outer side of the stem were narrow, and of a 
lead colour. Two other feathers of equal length, and of u 
blueish or lead colour, lay within those ; ^ very narrow, and 
having fibres only on one side of the' stem. Many other 
feathers of the same length lay within those again, which 
were of a pale gt'^yish colour, and of the most delicate tex- 
ture, resembling more the skeleton of a feather than a per- 
fect one.* Lieut. Collins then gives a figure of the bird 
* from the pencil of a capital artist,’ which seems to have 
been handed down from author to author, and is indeed 
upon the whole correct, with the name of Meonura 
petba. 

M. Temminck arranged the form under his order of In- 
sectivorous Birds ( Inseciivm'eB), among the Thrushes, giving 
it a position between Cinolm and Pitta, 

Cuvier does not differ much in his views from M. Teui- 
minck ; for he places it among his great group of Pimeroauop 
(Cuvier’s 2ml order), and it stands in the ‘lifigue Animal* 
in the following relative position: ^ Orivluo, Gymnopo, 
Mofnura, MotuMa* 

M. Vieillot differs almost entirely from both Temminck 
and Cuvier; for, though be includes it in his second order, 
which corresponds with the Imessores of Mr. Vigors, tlie 
Lyrifen stand in M. Vieilloi’s ‘Analyse’ at the extremity of 
that order, and hear the groups of Coluwba und Penolopo. 

Illiger, in Ins Prodromus, arrungod it among the RasoreB. 

Before wo proceed to a consideration of the views of more 
modern authors, it is right to put the reader in possession 
of Cuvier’s descripiion, w ith lus reasons for classing 
us he did. He says that the siae of the bird (a little less 
than that of a common pheasant) has caused it to b(t re- 
ferred to the Gulhnaceous Birds, but that it belongs evi- 
dently to the Passerine order from its feet, whoso toes 
(excepting the first articulation of the external and middle 
toe) are separated, while the form approaches the Thrushes 
(Merles) in the structure of the bill, which is triangular at 
its base, elongated, and a little compressed, and notched 
towards its point; the membranous nostrils are large and 
partially covered with feathers as in the Jays. Meonura^ he 
adds, is to be distingiiisbed by the great tail of the male, 
which is very remarkable for the three sorts of feathers that 
compose it. The twelve ordinary feathers are very long, witli 
loose and very distant barbs ; two more in the middle are 
furnished on one side only with close-set barbs, and two 
external ones are cumd in the form of an $, or like the 
branches of a lyre, whose internal barbs, which are Urge 
and close-set, represent abroad ribbon, while the external 
ones are very short and do not become enlarged till towards 
the end of the feathers. The female has only ^twelve 
feathers of tlie ordinan^ structure. 

Mr. Vigors {Linn* vol. xiv.), who alludes to the 

position assigned to the bifd by the authors above men- 
tioned, j^aces it at the extreme of his third order {Rasorosh 
among his fjmWy of Craokho, for leasons which the reader 
will find stated hi a former volume. [Ciuqip^ vol. viii.* 
p. m.) 

&L Msson speaks of the position of tbe M^nura as fkr 
from hemg fix^, and tboqgh he follows Cuvier in placing 
it amopf BtssereaWfh^ observes that some authors 
think that )t would stand better at the side of Metros odius. 
In the Gallinaceous order. Aifter emoting the words of Cu- 
vier given above* he sa^s, 'The Mfenura has then beon 
arranged sometimes anurng the gallinaeeoua birds under the 
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name of the LyrthBhmmnt or Fhttaswii ihe Woxids^ and 
sometimes at the end of the Ca^dO# (HoRN»itL, vol. xii.] 
and the Howsim [CRACtn^ vol. viii., p. 132], as M. Vieillot 
classed it, wliile, soientificallv speakiogi it is near the 
ThrmheB that Mmiura ought to take its place, though it 
departs distinctly iheiR in the form of the body** 

Mr. Swainson ,(• Classification of Birds,* voL ii., 1837) 
alludes to the place assigned iQMmmuTa and Me^apodim bv 
Mr. Vigors, and says that tliey certainly accord more with , 
that Hunily than with any other group uf the Oallinaceca. , 
Mr. Swainsoh observes that boUi these genera have the 
feet uncommonly large, and that both seem to represent the ! 
Kcansorial genus Onhmyx^ a biid indeed scarcely larger , 
than a sparrow, but agi'oeing in the vei7 remarkable scan- ; 
sorial character of having the three fore toes of nearly the j 
same sise. *lf,* continues Mr. Swainson, ' the Cracidxt as 
we believe, is tlie scaiisorial family of the Rasores^ this sin*- 1 
gular analogy is precisely what we should expect in two ' 
groups representing the same tribes.* In the synopsis at ' 
tlio end of ihe volume Mr. Swainson cancels the term Cra- 
cidix?^ and substituios in its place the family Mega/podinae 
(Megapodidm ?), remarking, that as he has every reason to 
believe, from an attentive study of this family, that Craac 
is an abenant genus, he has thought it beUev to correct his 
tbrmer error, and to name the whole from that group which 
is one of the chief types ; and he makes Masnwa the first 
genus of his * Family Greaii'ootH^ with the; 

tbllowing I 

Generit C^ia/taciar.^BiR moderate, depressed at the 
base, straight ; the tip obsuletely aotcherl. NoHrih naked 
and placed near the middle of the hill. Feet very large, 
strong and robust ; nearly all the anterior toes equal ; the 
claws enormous for the sise of the bird, obtuse, and slightly 
curved. IFings short. Tail very long, lyre-shaped; the 
leathers singularly developed. The typical or conirostral 
form of ihe whole family. 

Bxample, Meenura mverha, Manura Lvra or Lyratat 
Mienura Novoi Uollanaixe^ Shaw, Lath., Mcenura paror 
Vieill., the only species known. 

Description* — Lieutenant Collins, in the work above 
quoted, gives, towaids tlie end of his second volume, ‘a more 
minute and ornithological description (with* which he had 
been * favoured *) than that slated above. The second de- 
sonpiion is as follows. ' The bill of this bird, which has 
been named the Mixtnura superbuy is straight, having the 
iu)‘'(rils in the centre of the beak. The base of the upper 
mandible is furnished with hairs like feathers turning down ; 
the upper mandible is at the base, somewhat like that of 
the pigeon. The eye is a dark hazel, with a bare space 
around it. Hie throat and chin are of a dark rufous colour; 
the rest, with the body, of a dusky prey. The feathers on 
the rump tire longer than those of the body, and more 
divided. The colour of the wings, which are concave, is 
dark rufous. The legs and claws are large in proportion to 
the bird, particularly the claws. The outward loo is con- 
nected with the middle one as far aa the first joint. The 
tail is long, and composed of three different sorts of feathers, 
of which the upper side is of a dark grey, with ferruginous 
spots. The first two lower feathers, which are a little 
curved in two directions^ are beneath of a pearly colour, en- 
riched with several crescent-shaped spaces, of a rich rufous 
and black colour. The laminoB are unwebbod, turned 
round toward the extmmily, and ornamented with a black 
bar, the breadth of an inch, and fringed at the end. The 
shaft uf the second, which is likewise long, is fringed with 
long hair-like filaments ; and the third, which is also long 
ana curved, is plumed on the inner side onlv, except at Che 
extremity, where there are a fidw separated filaments of a 
daik-gvey colour.* 

* The female Meenura superha difiers very little feom the 
male, except in the tail, which is comptMod of twelve 
leathers, a little cun*ed and plumed, having the upper side 
dark rufous and grey, and the under of a pearly colour.* 

The more modem deetwipiions of the tail of the female 
state it to be simnly brown, and composed of long uni- 
form feathers, which are straight ami graduated. 

Notwithstanding the sombre hues of this extraordinary 
bird., the mamificonce and peculiar stniotute of the beau- 
Ufhl tail of toe male, which imitates tlie form of m amient 
Gr^ian lyre, give it a superb appearance. 

£ocai(ty*^I«ew South Wales, priiieipaUym|he fiseests of 

^ * Tliii it tha aame adopted by Ur, Swaiaioa, 


EuoalyptuB and Casatmna which coter tiic Blue Moun ' 
tains, and in their rocky and retired avenues. 

Habits * — Lieutenant Collins says that ‘ the following 
particulars relating to these birds werei observed by poisons 
resident in the country, and who were eyo-witnesses of what 
is here told. They frequent reiired and inaccessible purls of 
the interior; have been seen lo run remarkably fast, bat 
their tails are so cumbrous that they cannot fiy in a direct 
lino. They sing for two hours in the. morning, beginning 
fiom the time when they quit the valley, until they attain 
the summit of the hill, where they scrape together a small 
hillock with their tail spread over t^m, imitating succes- 
sively the note of every bird known in the country. They 
then return to the valley,* If dependence could be placed 
upon this account as far as relates to the singing, it would 
assist the views of those who would place Mcenura near the 
Thrushes; among the gallinaceous birds, singing, in the 
common acireptation of the word as applied to birds, is not 
known. But this sort of statements, taken as they niCstly 
are from the relation of those who avo not very careful as 
to the truth of their communications, if they can only sur- 
prise and please their auditors, must be received with many 
grains of allowance. The * song * is not corroborated by 
subsequent obser\'er8. 

Mr, Caley informed Mr. Vigors; that from the obsserva- 
tions he was enabled to make on these birds during his stay 
in New Holland, it was his opinion that those birds wore 
gallinaceous. Mr. Caley generally found them in docks, 
and for the most part on the ground. M. Lesson states lliat 
they come forth ih the evening and the morning, remaining 
quiet during the clay on the trees whereon they perch. He 
says that thOy are ^coming more and more rare, and that 
he only saw two skins during the whole of his stay at New 
South Wales. Mr. Swainson informs us that chief-jusliee 
Field of Gibraltar, w’ho was lone a resident in NeW Hol- 
land, assured him (Mr. S.) that Meenura in all its habits was 
a gallinaceous bird, living on the ground in small societies, 
and being very fond of ix^lling in the dust. 
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Somfiuf tlio iiiil-fifnthf'rti of Mirnuirii MiiH*rba. 


Mr. Bennett in his ‘Wanderings in New South Wales,’ 
Sic., remarks that this ‘Native Wood- Pheasant,’ or ‘Lyre 
Bird* of the colonists; the ‘BfiK^ck-B^leck’ and ‘ Balan- 
gara’ of the aboriginal tribes, is abundant about the moun> 
tain-ranges in all parts of the colony. The tail feathers arc 
detach^ entire from the bird, and arc sold in the shops at 
Sydney in pairs. Mr. Bennett observes that the price was 
formerly low; but now that the bird, from continued de- 
struction, has become rare, their tads fetch from twenty to 
thirty shillings the pair. About the ranges however of the 
Tumat country, where they have been seldom destroyed, 
they are more frequently seen. 

The senrte author staiea that it has its j^oung in Decem- 
ber, the season when all the wild animals in the colony are 
produced, and can be then procured wdth facdity. * It is,* 
says Mr. Bennett in continuation, ‘ a bird of heavy liight 
hut swift of foot. On catching a glimpse of the sportsman 
it runs with rapidity, aided by the ^iiigs in getting over 
logs of wood, rocks, or any obstruction to its progress ; it sel- 
dom Hies into trees, except to roost, and then rises only 
from branch to branch : they build in old hollow trunks of 
trees which are lying up6n the ground, dr in the holes of 
rocks; the nest is formed merely of dried grass or dried 
leaves scraped together; the female lays from twelve to 
sixteen egg« of a white colour, with a few scattered blue 
spots ; the young are difficult to catch, as they run wrth 
rapidity, concealing themselves among lltc rocks and bushes. 
The Lyre Pheasant, on descsending from high trees, on which 
it perches, has been 0sen to ftv some distance ; it is more 
often observed ouringthe earlv m>^rs of the morning, and 
in the evenings, than during tne Imi of the day LikealL 
the gallinaceous tribe, it scratches about the ground adiP 
roots of trees, to pick up seeds, &c. The ulMiriginea^^ 

decorate their greasy locks, in addition to the Oma feathers, 
with the splendid tail feathers of this bir4i When they can 
procure them.’ 

Mr. JBcnnett laments the rapid disappearance of the races 
of animals found in a neuf Country, and whichiliire jj^lNBued, 
whether useful' or dangerous, even to extermination. He 
states that in the settled parts of the coLunyi the harmless 
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kangaroos and emus arc rarely seen, when they might easily 
be domesticutocl about the habitations. ‘Hie same remark,’ 
he adds, ‘ applies to the Lyre Pheasant, Why are they not 
domeRticated, before, by extermination, they are lost to us 
for ever ? ’ . • 

We trust that this may meet the eye of jwme spirited in- 
dividual who will not suffer the loss to take place, but bestir 
himself to import these magnificent birds. That tliey would 
live in this country, as weU as the Bmus and Kangaroos, 
with ordinary care, there can bo liitle doubt; and they 
would form a striking additicn to our aviaries,— perhaps 
even to our homesteads, 

MA20TI8, PALUS. [Azoff, Sea of.] 

MiBRA, Dr. l^each’s name for a genus of Amphipbdous 
crustaceans. 

Example, Ma^ra grosnmanat Leach (Canm^ Qatnmarus 
grommanm, Montagu). ‘ Linn. Trans.,* ix., tab. 4, fig, ft. 
Very ooraraon on the English coasts, where it is found under 
stones and rocks at low water. 

MAESTLIN, MICHAEL, a German astronomer, horn 
about the year 1542, probably at IHibingen, in Wirtemberg. 
at the university of which place he held the appointment of 
professor of mathematics. While resident in Italy he became 
acquainted with Galilei, whoso conversion from the doctrine 
of Ptolemy to that of Copernicus is partly allribuled by 
some authorities to the arguments adduced by Maestlin in 
favour of the latter. Upon his return to Germany ho be- 
came tutor to Kepler, to whom he behaved with marked 
liberality; for notwithstanding the great benefit which 
Kepler must have derived from his instruction, he declined 
accepting any pecuniary remuneration whatever; indeed 
Kepler docs not appear to have been wanting in gratitude 
towards him, for both in his ‘ Mysterium Cosmographicum,’ 
and in a letter prefixed to the ‘Narrative of Rheticus,’ he 
acknowledges the great encouragoment he had invariahly 
received from his tutor ; and at a later period, when 
struggling w’ith disapiwintment and poverty, he prcRcnled 
him with a handRome silver cup, bearing an appropriate 
insoriution. Maestlin died at Tubingen, in 1590. His 
publisned w'orks arc: 1, ‘De St el Id nova.* 2, ‘Ephcjnic- 
rides, according to the Prutcnic Tables by Krnsniiis 
Remold,* 1551. 3, ‘Thesis de Eclipsibiis.* 4, ‘ Obscrvntio 
et Deinonstratio Cometm anni 1577 et 1578,* Tiibing., 1578, 
41o, .5, ‘Consideratio et Observatio Comet its* 1580; Hei- 

delb., 1581. 0, * Altcrum Exainen Gregoriani Kalendarii,’ 
Tiibing., 1586, 4to. 7, ‘ Epitome Astronomiro,' Tiibing,, 1 597, 
1610, &c.) 

(Watt’s Bibliotheca BriU; Hutton’s Mathematical Die- 
tioimry, &c,) 

MAFFET, SCIPIO'NE, Marquis, born at Verona in 
1675, of a noble family, was educated in the college of 
Parma, and showed an early aptitude for pjxitry and litera- 
ture in general. When the war of the Spanish succession 
broke out, he entered as a volunteer the Bavarian 8er\’ice, 
in which his brother Alessandro Maffei held tho rank of 
genera). After passing some time in Germany he left tho 
army for Italy with the? view of devoting himself entirely to 
study. He wrote upon many and various subjects, and h(^ 
generally wrote well. His' principal works arc — 1, ‘La 
Merope,’ a tragedy, the first written in Italian which de- 
serves the name; it was received with great applause, and 
went through seventy editions in the author’s lifetime. 

* Verona llUistrata,’ which is the principal work of Maffei, 
and full of antiquarian and historical learning. The first 
part contains a history of Verona from ita foundation to the 
time of Charlemagne ; the second is a literai 7 history of 
Verona, with biographical notices of tho native writers ; 
the third is a stranger’s guide to all the remarkable objects 
in Verona and its neighbourhood ; in the fourth the author 
illustrates tho Roman amphitheatre in that city, which is 
one of the best preserved tomains of tho kind. The whole 
work Ls written in a spirit of sound criticism, and exhibits 
the various features of the social, political, and intellectual 
slate of that part of Italy during a long course of ages. 3, 

* Della Scienza chiamata Cavallcresca libri trd,’ dedicated 
to Pope Uomenl XL, in whicli he combats the absurdity of 
dueling. 4, Three treatises against the belief, then still 
prevalent*, in magic: ‘Arte Magica dileguata,* 1749; ‘Arte 
Magica distrutta,’ 1750; ‘ Arte Ma^ica annichilata,’ 1754. 
^affetwas^ehargod by one Tartarotti with being almost an 
infidel because he did not believe in sorcery. 5, ‘Trattato 
del Teatri antichi e modernt,’ in which he took up tho 
fence of theatrical performers against the denunciations of 
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Pather Concinat a Dominican, who attnboteil to them all rectly callorl Afa^eWaw^was ono of the most tlislinguisbod 
the corruption of the age. Pope Benedict XIV., in a brief, sea-officers of his time, and as a navii^tor and discoverer 
dated the 0th of October, 1760, addressed to Maffei, testified only inferior to Columbus. He was bom about J470, in 
htsAill approbation of this defence, saying that ‘theatres someplace in Alemtojo, and entered tho Portuguese navy 
ought not to be suppressed, hut that the performances at an early age. He was afterwanls sent to the East Indies, 
ought to be as much us possible honest and decorous.* ' where ho served for five years under Alfonso Albuquerque, 
Maffei hod a controversy with the Jansenists on account ond distinguished himself at the conquest of the town of 
of something which. he wrote concerning the bull Unigeni- Malacca in 15 1 1 . He afiei*wards returned to Europe, either 
tuB [J ansenists]; and also because he maintained, against from discontent, because tbo recompense which ho thought 
two priests of Verona named Ballerini, that it was lawful to to his services, and which he had demanded, had been 
receive a moderate interest on a loan of money, ‘ Impiego refused, or through fear of punialiment'fdr having embezzled 
del Dauaro.’ The Jansenist party, which was powerful in some money intrusted to him. Being desirous to distinguish 
North Italy, prevailed on the Venetian senate to exile himself by some great enterprise, and .finding that the nu- 
Maffei, who was llion seventy years of age. But the senate merous voyages to America hold made it evident that this 
soon perceived their error, and Maffei was honourably re- continent extended to a ^eat distance towards the south, 
called after four months, and re-entered Verona in triumph, and being at the same time aware that the Moluccas, or 
Maffei, in union with Vallisnieri and Zeno, originated the Spice Islands, discovered a few years before, were shuateil 
first literary Journal which appeared in Italy, ‘ CTiornale dei much farther to the west, he revived the idea of Columbus 
Letterati,’ begun in 1710, and which was continued till of sailing to Asia by a westerly course. According to Some 
1 700. After the discontinuance of tlut journal he wrote a autliorities he proposed the enterprise to King Emanuel, wlio 
sort of continuation of it under the name of * Osservazioni rejected it; but others assert that he made the proposal in 
Lettorarie,* of which he published six volumes. the first instance to the court of Spain, where it was favour- 

In 1733 Maffei visited France, where he collected the ably received by Cardinal Ximenes, the regent, and after- 
materials for his work, ' Gallioo Antiquitates,* which he wards approved by the emperor Charles V. A squadron of 
afterwards published. He was numbered among tho five vessels, with 236 men on board, w^as fitted out for that 
members of tho Academy of Inscriptions. From France purpose, and Magalhaens left S. Lucar de Baraincda on the 
he visited England, and was well received at the court of 20th September, 1619. His object being to discover a strait 
George II., especially by the Prince of Wales, who was very or open sea, which would take him to the Moluccas, be 
fond of Italian literature. He was made a member of the directed his course with great judgment to the southern 
Royal Society, and the university of Oxford, which he also shores of Brazil, and entered the La Plata river, but he was 
visited, oonferrod on him the degree of LL.D. He travelled soon convinced that it was not a strait. He then sailed soutli- 
thi'oOgh Holland and Germany, and returned to Italy after ward, along the eastern coast of America, and was obliged 
an absence of four years. to pass the winter in the harbour of S. Julian (near 50^ S. 

Maffei died at Verona in the year 176.6, being eighty lat.), where a conspiracy was formed against him. In de- 
years of ago, witli (he well merited reputation of one of the tocting and putting dqwn this conspiracy he showed great 
first Italian scholars of the eighteenth century. sagacity, prudence, and resolution. He discovered and eiitererl 

(Corniani, Secoli ddla Letteratura lialiana; J. Pindo- the strait, which bears his name, about the ond of October, 
monte, Elogio di Seijnone Maffei,) 1620, and reached its western extremity on tho 27tb of Nov,, 

There is another but much older writer of the snino when he entered the Pacific Ocean. He navigated the Pacific 
name, Giovanni Maffei, who wrote a ‘ History of the East for 3 months and 20 days without finding an island, but during 
Indies,’ in Latin, in 16 books, of which an Italian transla- this course he enjoyed continuous fair weather, with such 
tion was published at Florence in 1 680. favourable winds, that ho bestowed on this ocean the name 

MAFRA is the name of a vast and magnificent pile of of Pacific, which it still bears. The length of the voyage 
buildings, which contain a church, royal palace, and convent, however reduced the crew to the greatest distress for want 
situated in a bleak solitary country about 20 miles north- of food, and they begun to suffer also from the scurvy. So 
west of Lisbon, and about three tuiles from the sea-coast, great were, their hardships, that Pigafetla, who wrote an 
It was founded by King John V. in the year 1717, in irai- account of this voyage, is firmly persuaded that an expedi- 
tati()n of the Esourial of Spain. The plan of the edifice tion round the world would never be undertaken again ; and 
fonns a quadrangle, measuring from east lowest 760 finst, indeed more than fifty years elapsed between the voyage 
and from north to south 670 feet. In the centre of the of Magalhacns and that of Drake (1677). On tho 6(h of 
west front is a sort of Ionic hexastyle portico, which leads March, 1521, Magalhacns amved at a moup of islands, 
to the church ; and at each side is a pavilion, one for the wdiich he called Los Ladrones, from the inclination to 
accommoclation of the royal family, the other for the patriarch theft which the inhabitants displayed. After having re- 
»f Lisbon and mitred canons. Another part of ttio building ft eslied his crew, he continued bis course westward, and dis- 
in the monastery, which contains 30G cells, a college, and a covered the extensive group of the Philippines, wUicli lie 
library, said to consist of bet ween 40, 000 and .60,000 Volumes, calletl the archipelago of S. J-uzaro. He induced ii chief- 
The ciinrch is adorned with liumerous columns of Carrara tain of the island of Zeba to acknowledge tlie sovereignly 
marble, and six very fine Cidumns of red inavldc, besides of the king of Spain, ])romising to assist him in subduing 
large panncls and tables of perfectly black marble, highly his enemies. With this view hcMiiiderlook an expedition 
polished* The number of apartments in the whole building against the chieftain of the small island of Matan, but he 
is reckoned at 866, and the doors and windows at 6200. was courageously resisted by the inhabilanls, nnd killed in 
The whole of this building is vaulted and covered over the contest. The command of his vessels devolved on Juan 
with flags, forming a vast terrace. The gardens attached Sehastian del Cano, who conducted them to the Moluccas, 
to the building are very extensive, and enclosed by a wall; and thence to Spain. 

they are well stored with a variety of exotics, imported from MAGALIIAENS, STRAITS OF, commonly called tho 
Asia, Africa, and America. Father Joam de Prado pub- Siraiifi of Magellan^ is the most extensive known strait on 
lishod a full description of Mafra in 1751. The small town tho surface of the globe. Its length in a straight line is 
of Mufra has grown up round the monastery. (Kinsey, above 200 miles; but if the three great bends arc taken into 
Portugal Illuetfoied ; Murphv, Travels in P(yrtugaL) the account, it is rather more than 300 miles. It divides 
MAGADOXO,orMIJKDElESHA,a town on the eastern tho continent of South America from the South American 
shoresof Africa, on the coast of Ajan. The town is situated Archipelago, commonly called Ticrrn del Fuego. The 
oboiit 2® .30' N. lat. and 46® E. longM and is tho only im- eastern entrance is formed by Caije dc las Virgines on the 
norlant place on tho whole coast Tlie harbour is formed continent and 7>y Cape del Espiritu Santo, or Queen C’a- 
by a long coral reef, and the town is divided into two parts, ihevine’s Foreland, which is on King Charles’s Soul bland, 
Umarween and Chatngany ; the latter consists entirely owlhe largest of the islands composing Tievra del Fuego. At 
tombs. TJmarween contains nearly one hundred and ftftj fits western entrance are Cai>e Pillar on the south, on the 
slope houses, built in the Spanish style. It carries on some island of South Desolation, and Cape Victory on the north, 
commerco with Arabia. lU exports are ivory, gum, and a on a small island belonguig to Queen Adelaide’s Archi- 
parlicular kind of cloth; it imports suggr, dates, salt-fish, pelago. The most northern bend of the Strait approaches 
arms, and slaves. Its sovereign is dependent on the Iman 63® io'S.lttt.,and the most southern inlet, called Admiralty 
of Muscat in Arabia. (Owen’s Vdyages to e^ephre the Sound, 55® S. latitude. .The eastern extremity of the .strait 
Shores of Afriea^ ArabiOn, wnd Madf^ascar,) is situated in about 63* tW' W. long., and the western in 

MAG^LHAENS, FERNANDO, comwouly but incor- about 74® 40' 
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This stmit niAy be oonsiderad as divided into three parts. 
The eastern part extends iVom Cape de las Virgines to Cape 
Negro* and Us direction as far as the first Narrow is nearly 
west, but afterwards to the south of west. In two places 
the strait contracts to a width of five or six miles, forming 
the two Narrows, of which the eastern is called De la Es- 
peransa, and the second that of S. Simon, It is extremely 
difficult and dangerous to pass through these Narrows from 
east to west* as western winds prevail in them nearly aU 
the year rounds and the western currents, which set throUg|i 
them, sometimes acquire such strength as to run more than 
seven miles an hour, a rate which approaches the rapidity of 
a raountain^orrent Tlio eastern part of the strait is not 
encumbered with islands arid cliifi, except at its western 
extremity near Cape Negro, where there occurs the island 
uf Isabella and some smaller ones, as well as some shoals. 
The cimnUy on both sides of this part of the strait is rather 
level, except that at some distanoe from the shore a range 
of hills rises on each side to a moderate height, but with 
rather a precipitous ascent. No trees grow in this country ; 
the bushes arc few in number and stunted, and the grass 
coarse though abundant. 

The central iiortiou of the strait, ft-om Cape Negi-o to 
Cape Froward, lies north and soutji, and is the widest 
part, cxtending^iii two large inlets, called the Useless B«y 
ami Admiralty sound, deep into King CharWs Southland. 
This part of the strait is the easiest to navigate, being 
i‘i*ee from islands and cliffs, except the large island of Daw- 
son. The country on both sides rises into high mountains, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Cape Froward and on 
the opposite eoast of King Charles’s Southland. Some of the 
peaks are above the snow-line, which here occurs at about 
3500 feet above the sea-level. Mount Sarmiento on Tierra 
del Fuego attains the height of 6000 feet Between 
the mountains there are valleys of/SOme extent, which, tm 
well as the lower part of the mountains themselves, are 
covered with a heavy growth of tin]be^tree^. 

The western part of the strait extends from Cape Froward 
to Cape Pillar, in a dh*ection nearly south east and north- 
west. This part is very difficult to navigate on account of 
its narrowness, the width varying between 5 and 25 miles, 
and also by reason of the numberless Cliffs and islets, with 
wiiich the shores, especially on the north side, are lined. 

these disadvantages must be added the north-western 
gales, which sweep with incredible force along the channel 
of the strait. The mountains on each side ai-e not so high 
as along the central portion, and rarely attain the snow- 
line ; but their huge masses approach so close to the shores 
that in many places it is dimcult to find as much level 
ground as is required to place a boat upon. Laud-lucked 
basins of moderate extent liow'ever occur in several places, 
and afford safe harbours. The mountains, w'hicli consist 
mostly of granite and greenstone, are irregularly heaped 
together ; most of them for two-thirds of their height are 
covered with trees of a stunted growth. Two large inland 
salt-water lakes are united with this portion of tne strait. 
Nearly opposite the south-eastern extremity of the large 
island of South Desolation [FuEfJo] a channel opens east- 
ward info the continent. This strait, called Jerome Chan- 
nel, leads to Otway Water, a large inland sea 60 miles long, 
trending to the north-east, and separated from the eastern 
poriiou'of the strait only by a narrow isthmus. From this 
lake another channel, called Fitziny Channel, 12 miles long, 
leads in a north-west direction to another inland lake, called 
Sky ring Water, which is about 34 miles long and 12 wide. 
The country bordering these lakes on the south and we.Ht 
is high, rocky, and mostly covered with trees ; , whilst that 
which mtcloses them on the east and north is a lo% undu- 
lating. grassy plain, without trees. 

The ytrait of Magal^ens was discovei'cd by Fernando 
Magalhaens in 1526. The Spanish ^govevntnent caused a 
settlement to he made eh the upltbei^ sbotjs, m the central 
part of the strand by lliat skilfbl navigator Sarmiento, in 
1 5S3 or I5b4. Tlie seitlemeht ’HHhi San Felipe, and, 
was visited in 1667 by Cavendish, who fbhhd the settlerv 
perishing with cold, hunger, and disease. IthMU that tibie 
the place was called Port de HaeShm pi P^ort jbmitic, and 
Was soon after abatidoned. ^ 

The strait was formerly much navigated by ^i'esaels bound 
for the harbours on tile western coast of Ambifoa ; but the 
navigation was always dangei’ous and tedious. !lm]»|lheens 
liad the good foduno to traA^erse it in less than thiny days, 
but hts successors have frequently employed daiable or tripfo 


that time in passing through the strait from east to west. 
Tile difficulty is produced by the nearly continuous western 
galoe, the great strength and irregularity of tlie currents, 
the numerous rocks and cliffs in the western pari of the 
strait, and the great humidity of the climate, which engen^ 
dors scurvy and other dUeascs. In sailing round &pe 
Horn only the first two difficulties are encountered, but 
the climate is much colder, and snow and sleet are common. 
The great improvements in navigation in modern times have 
deprived the voyage found the Cape of most of its diffi* 
cuities, but they have not hi the same degree lessened those 
which are encountered in traversing the strait. At present 
a vei^sel rarely enters the strait unless sent by some govern- 
ment for a special purpose. 

(Cordova's Voy^e qf IHmpery to the BiraU Ma- 
gellan; Capt. Phillij) Parker King’s Obaervatvom ypon the 
Geography qf Brnthern Emrmity (/ Sou^ America, 
ficc., in the LondoTi Geogr, Joumul, vol. i. ; The Chart of 
the Strait tf MagaihaemfSUf^eyed by Captain P. P, King, 
R.Nm 1826, 1830.) 

MAOAB. rBiiANCiiiopot)^ vol. v., p. 313.) 

MAGAZINE, a strong buildings constructed generally 
of brick or stone within a fortifted |ilace, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of a military or naval statiou, in order to coni a in 
in security the gunpowder or other warlike stoics which 
may be necessary for the defence of the place, or for the 
use of the troops who are to perform military duty in the 
province or district. 

On account of the liability of gunpowder to become deie- 
rioralcd by humidity and variations in the slate of the 
air, the buildings in which it is contained are constructed 
with every precaution necessary to ensure dryness, and, as 
nearly us possible, a uniformity of temperature within them. 
They are generally in placea remote num other buildings ; 
they ai^e nirntshed with metallic conductors, in o^der to 
avert danger IVom lightning; and, for security against the 
attempts of ill-disposed persons, they are surrounded by a 
wall and ditch. When in situations where they mav becomo 
the objects of hostile measures, they are ma^ shell- 
proof. 

A magazine within the walls of a fortress is usually 
formed on an esplanade ; and, if small, it may be in the 
interior of some bastion remote from the front against which 
an attack of the enemy is likely to be dhected. But it 
would be preferable that such buildings should be in some 
vrork beyond the main rampart of the place, that an 
accident may be attended with as little detriment as 
possible. 

The powder required for the immediate service of tho 
works on the front attacked is taken tVom the general 
magazine, and placed in what are called expeme maga- 
zines : that is, in temporary bomb-proof buildings, or in 
casemates formed in the rampart along that front, ftom 
whence it is conveyed to the batteries. These casemates or 
soutei^reim should be as well ventilated as possible, by 
having doors and windows in tho interior side of the ram- 
part, and loop-holes or small perforations on the side next 
to the main ditch. They sometimes constitute the only 
bomb proofs belonging to a fortress; and then they become 
of the utmost importance, serving as well for the abode of 
the troops, when not on duty, as for the preservation of the 
powder and stores. [Bomb-phoof; Casemate.) In such 
situations however, as magazines, they are subject to some 
disadvantages from which isolated building are free ; for 
besides the humidity, which the means they possess for 
ventilation are not sufficient entirely to remove, the blowing 
up of any one by an accident would evidently destroy tho 
rampart, and expose the place to the risk of an immediate 
assault. And wnen the vault springs from the back of tho 
wall which constitutos the exterior revdlment of the ram- 
part on any face of the ‘work, its lateral pressure would 
ihcilitate the formation of a breach by overturning the wall 
as soon as the latter became weaken^ by the Are from the 
mtiemy"5 battering artiilet^. 

The dimensions of magazines are necessarily dependent 
on rite quantity powder which they may be requir :id to 
contain. Vauban, m his * Trait5 sur la Dffeme de^ Plaoee,* 
spealring of imeh ai are made in the rampirits of fortresses, 
recommefids them to be foom eight to twelve feet wide, 
w^tb unmicirotilar-hoaded vaults ; and he proposes that the 
batons of powder should be pieced in them in two rows, 
with passage frrim three to mar feet wide along the mid- 
dle. Ine great magazines triiich have been Constructed in 
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tbi$ country c<«i«igt of several parollel vaults, sepmtedfroin quadrangle, vUich contains the ebap^. hall, and libmrv 
each other by brick partition-walls, in which are doonvays South of the chapel and on the south side of what is called 
for affording lateral communication. Each vault is about the Chaplain's court stands the tower of the eoUego the 
ninety feet long and nineteen ifeet wide internally, and it beautiful proportions of which render it one of th© chief 
has a door at each extremity. The aide walls are from eight ornaments of Oxford. The groat quadrangle was begun by 
to ten feet thick, and are strengthened by buttresses built the founder in 1473, though not finished till after his death, 
at intervals against them. The concave or interior surface The foundation of the toWer was laid in 1 492. Previous to 
of each vault, in a vertical and transverse section, is nearly the Reformation a mass of requiem for the soul of Henrv 
of a parabolical figure, above the springing courses ; and VII. used to be performed upon the top of this tower ©very 
the exterior siirfa^ has the form of two inclined planes May-day early in the morning ; this was afterwai’ds corn- 
meeting in a longitudinal ridge-line above the middle of muted for a few pieces of music, which are still executed 
the vault. The thiokness of the brickwork forming the on that day by the ohoristefs, ior which the rectory of Slim- 
vaulted roof is tliereibre various : at the crown it is seven bridge in Glouc49stei;jBhire pays annually the sum of 
or eight feet, and on the hances about three feet, this being The foundations of what are called the ‘New Buildings' of 
^nstdered sufficient to resist the shock of falling shells, this college, on the north side of the great quadrangle, 
The vault, on the exterior of the inclined planes, is covered wore laid in 1733. 

with flat tiles, and the gutter between every two roofs with The chapel of this college, which had been refitted 
sheet-lead or copper. The height interiorly, from the level and decorated in an incongruous manner in the time of 
of the floor to the crown of the arch, is nineteen feet ; and Charles I., was restored to its former magnificence under 
the lines at which the vaulting springs from the side walls the direction of Mr. Cottingham in 1833. The fine picture 
are at half that distance above the floor. The narrow ver- of ‘ Our Saviour heaving his Cross,* over the communion 
tical perforations which aro made through the side and table, ranks among the best paintings in Oxfoi*d. It has 
end walls, for the purpose of giving air to the interior, are been attributed by some to (ruido, and by others to Lu- 
cut so as to leave a solid block or traverse of the brickwork dovico Oaracci, but it is now given to Moralcz. It was 
in the middle of the thickness of the wall; the line of the brought from Vigo in 1702. 

perforation branching laterally from its general direction, (Gutclfs ColU and Halts of Oxford; Chalmers’s Hist, of 
and passing along the two sides of the traverse. By this the U?tiv. of Ox/., 8vo. Oxf., 1810 ; Oxford UmiK Calendar, 
construction, while air is admitted, no object capable of 1838.) 

doing mischief can be thrown in from the exterior of the MAGDALEN HALL, Oxford. The school, with the 
building. The flooring-planks are, of oours©) laid on joists refectory and chambers erected by Bishop Wayntteet for 
raised considerably above the ground. One vault, of the students previous to admission into his college, and adjoin- 
ditnensions above given, would contain 2500 barrels, or ing its buildings, obtained the appellation of St. Mary 
225,000 lbs. of powder. Magdalen Hall as early as 1487. and was governed by one 

When the roof of a magazine is covered with earth to the of the Fellows till 1602, when it became an independent 
height of several feet, for th© purpose of securing it effec- hall. The President and Fellows of Magdalen College, 
tually against the effect of falling shells, the rain-water being desirous of recovering this site, obtained, in 1816, an 
abfiorbed by the earth may at length penetrate through the act of parliament which authorised them to prepare for the 
brickwork to the interior of the building. In order to pro- reception of this society Hertford College, which had lapsed 
vent this effect it has boon proposed that the roof should be to the crown, and the Principal and other members removed 
covered >vith common liollow tiles, having their concave there on its completion in 1822. 

surfaces upwards, and that, over these, boards should be laid This Hall is possessed of one benefice, the rectory of Soul Ji 
to carry the earth. The absorluid water would thus drain Morelon in Berkshire. It has also several exhibitions 
ofl'inthc channels formed by the tiles, and be conveyed and scholarships, open to competition, loft by difibrent 
away by llie gutters between the roofs. founders. 

MAGDALKN COLLEGE. Oxford, was founded in The original foundation of Magdalen Hall boasted among 
1456, by William of Wayntioet, successively head master of the names of its more eminent members those of bisihop 
Winchester and Eton schools, and provost of Eton, bishop Wilkins. Warner and Daniel the poets. Sir Harry Vane, 
of Winchester, and at the same lime lord high chancellor Sir Julius Cmsar, Lord Clarendon, Sir Matthew Hale, 
of England, for a president, 40 fellows, 30 scholars called Sydenham, Dr. Pocock, afterwards of Corpus College, Dr, 
Demies, a schoolmaster, an usher, four chaplains, an or- Hickos, afterwards of Lincoln, Dr. Plot, Sir George Wheler, 
ganist, eight dorks, and 16 choristers. Or the Fellows ami Dr. Nichols, the commentator on the liturgy, 
livo must be of the diocese of Winchester; seven of the The buildings of the old Hall w^erc destroyed by an acci- 
coimty of Lincoln ; four of the county of Oxford; three of dental fire, Jan. t)th, 1820. 

the county of Berks; four of the diocese of Norwich ; two (Chalmers, td svpr.,\ol ii. 453; Oxford Univ^ Calendar, 
of the diocese of York or Durham, one of the county of 1838; Gent. Ma^., vol. xc., P. ii., p. 78.) 

York, but in both cases with preference to priests; two of MAGDALEN COLLEGE, Cambridge, was built by 

the diocese of Chichester; two of the county of Gloucester; Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, m the year 151‘J, 
two of the county of Warwick ; one of the county of Buck- under the name of Buckinghara House, on the site of an 
ingham ; one of the county of Kent ; one of tho county of antient hostel belonging to the abbeys of Ely, Rami^cy, and 
Nottingham ; one of tho county of Essex ; one of the county Walden, in which some of the monks of those monasteries 
of Somerset ; one of the city of London ; one of tli© county resided from time to lirno. At a much more remote date it 
of Northampton ; one of the county of Wilts. Tho Demies is supposi^ by some to have been tlio original site of Barn- 
may 1^ elected from any of the above-mentioned dioceses or well Priory. The Duke of Buckingham not having 
counties, with the exceptinn of York and Durham. The completed tho building at the time of his attainder, the 
Visitor is the Bishop of Winchester. college full to tho crown and was granted to Thomas, lord 

The patronage of this College consists of rectories and Audley, lord high chancellor of England, who in 1542 

vicarages in different counties, with two perpetual curacies, endowed it fi>r a Master and four Fellows, 
thirty-seven in number, ^ Beside the foundation fellowslnps left by lord Audloy, 

Tho number of members upon the college books in 1838 this College has thirteen bye-fellowships ; one of them is a 
was 197, trwveUing fellowship left by the Rev. Drue Drury, worth 

Among the eminent persons who received their education upwards of 200^. per annum, but (enable for only nine 
at this collego are cardinals Wolsey and Pole, bishops War- years, and appropriated to the county of Norfolk. Tho 
ner, Hough, and Horne, dean Colet, Linacre, Lily th© Master has the s^ appointment to this fellowship, and the 
grammarian, Fox, the martyroltmist, Godwin, the Hebrew holder ipust be in holy orders or designed for such, 
antiemary. Sir Thomas Roe, Hampden, Dr. Hammond, '' The mastership of this College is in the gift of the pos- 
Df. Heylin, Elisha Coles, Dr. Thoiaas Smith, Addison, sessor of Audley End. 

Gibbon, and Dr. Chandler. Beside the fellowships, there are 43 scholarships 

Magdalen College stands upoti a plot of ipiound at the belonging to this College, founded by different benefactors, 
eutranoe of Oxford from London, bounded on its east side some qf considerable, oihm of smaller value; four of them 
by the Cherwelb The buildings /are extensive. In one are appropriated to Shrewsbury school; two to not Ives of 
corner of the entranoo eourt stands the atobe pulpit from Shropshire ; two to nihulars from Wisbench school ; 
which the University miXfon on St. John Uie Baptist’s four to Leeds, Htthiax, and Havemhum schools; and one 
day used to bo pfeaohed. Tins court leads into a larger to King’s College, London. 
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The foundation-estate of lord Audley consists of the im* 
pixipriate parsonage of St. Catliarine Creo Church* in 
London, and also a considerable part of the city anlientiy 
called Coveut Garden Christ Church, The benefices in the 
gift of the College, exclusive of the vicarage of St. Catha- 
rine Croe in London, ai'e, the.rectory of Stanton St. Michael 
in Cambridgeshire, tlie rectories of Anderby and Comber- 
worth united, and the perpetual curacy of Grainlliorpe in 
Lincolnshire; the rectory of Ellingham in Norfolk (annexed 
to the mastership by act of parliament) ; the recU)ry of 
Aldrington in Sussex, and the vicarage of Steeple Ashton in 
Wills. The Master has the sole patronage of Steeple Ashton, 

Among the eminent persons who have been members of 
Magdalen College are lord kee|>er Bridgman* bishop 
Wttllon, editor of the Bolyglot Bible* Dr. Howell, the histo- 
torian, bishop Cumberland, and Dr. Daniel Waterland. 

This College, which stands on the north side of the Cam* 
consists of two small courts. On the north side of the 
second is a stone building* the body of which is appropriated 
to the reception of the Pepysiaii Library. This library was 
bequoathed to the College by Samuel Pepys, Esq., Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty in the reigns of king Charles 11. and 
king James 11., and is one of the most interesting in the 
University. Its contents are matchless both in variety and 
condition. With a few exceptions in morocco and vellum, 

I hey are all in a uniform binding in calf* gilt. Beside nu- 
merous inuniisoripts, this library is remarkably rich in works 
from the presses of Caxloii, Wynkyn de Worde, and other 
early English printers. It contains a curious collection of 
engraved English portraits, numerous topographical prints 
and drawings, and a very rare and extensive collection of 
early ballads. There is an eimmovation of some of the 
most interesting works in this library in llartshorne's Book 
Barit ie» in the University of Cambridge^ 8vo., London, 
1820, p. 2 1 7-260. 

The number of members on the boards of this -College, 
March 12, 1838, was 188. 

(Lysons*s Cambridgeshiret pp. 123, 124 ; Cambridge Uni- 
versity Calendar for 1838.) 

MAGDALK'NA, River. [Granada, New.] 

MAGDEBURG, one of the three governments of the 
l^uissian province of Saxony, is composed of the antient 
duchy of Magdeburg, the county of Barby, the bailliwick of 
Gummerii (without the circle of the Saal), the Alleraark 
(Old Mark), on the left bank of the Elbe, the bailliwick of 
Klol/x*, the principality of Hnlbersladt, with Derenburg, 
(^uedlinburg, Wernigerodt?, and Schauen. Its area is 4410 
M)uare miles, and the population, according to the census of 
1837, amounted to 598,981. llie government is divided 
into fifteen circles. The country is one of the finest parts 
of tile J’russian monoi'chy, consisting chielly of a fertile and 
level tract ; the hills in the south-west, which are offsets of 
the Harz, arc low, and in other parts the suriace is merely 
varied by gentle elevations. [Saxony, Prussian Pro- 
vince OF.] 

The duchy of Magdeburg is not to be confounded with 
the govornmont of the same name; winch contains only a 
part of the duchy, the other part being in the government 
of Merseburg. 

MAGDEBURG, the capital notonly of thogovermnentbut 
of the province of Saxony, is situated on the left bank of the 
main arm of the Elbe, in 52“ 8' N. latand 1 1“ 311' E. long. 
It is a fortress of the first rank, and one of the most im- 
portant bulwarks of the Prussian monarchy. The city con- 
sists of four parts and two separate suburbs:— -1, The old 
town, or principal fortress along the Elbe, with eleven bas- 
tions and ten .small ravelins between them, with various 
other w'orkft. They are everywhere strengthened by a 
douVde, and in some parts by u triple-covered way, and by 
mmos. South of the old town lies — 2. the Stern, a ^uare 
i‘asemaled tenaille, built Under Federiek It. by General 
Wallrave, who ^iecl here in a )>rison erected by himself, 
where he was- <6nfiiied fbf Ireac&^Ty. Between the Stern 
aiid the old town there was fortiiedy a tiu^rb called Suden- 
burg, which was pvdled down in 1811 by the French, who 
built on the site Ftui Najxileon, now called Fort Soham- 
horst. The hmg bridge, over the broadest arm of the Elbe, 
leaiU from the city to — 3, the citadel, built ill 1680, on an 
island, by king Frederick X. Over the two smaller arms of 
the Kibe, beyond it, there are drawbridges ; and bayond Hes 
— 4, Fricdrichsladt, or Thurmschanze fbwar Fort), 
defends the eiitiance on the right bank of the Elbe, 
where the newly-built Frederick- William bridge, 1086 feet 


long, leads over the low ground on the bank of the river. 
The suburb of Neustadt, lying to the north, as being too 
near to the fortifications, was partly destroyed in 1806 by 
the Prussians, and entirely demolished in 1811 and 181 2 
W the French, together with the adjoining suburb of 
Sudenburg. It has been ]>artly rebuilt since 1818, 

Magdelmig:, like most old continental towns, bus in ge- 
neral narrow and crooked streets, but having been rebuilt 
since its destruction by Tilly in 1631, it is better con- 
structed than many antient cities. Among the more remark- 
able buildings are— the tow nhall, built in 1691, tho ducal 
palace, the provincial assembly-house, the artillery barracks, 
the government- house, and the theatre. The celebrated 
cathedral was completed in 1363, af^ having been 150 
years building. It nas two steeples 350 feet bigb, a lofty 
nave supported by twelve pillars, a high altar of jsspar, 
forty-five smaller altars, a pulpit of alabaster, and a font 
of one block of porphyry. There are twelve churches, one 
of which is Roman Gatholic. There are two lai'ge squares, 
the old market-place, in which is the statue of the em- 
peror Otho the Great, erected in 973, and the cathedral 
square, which is surrounded by liundsome buildings und 
avenues of trees. The public establishments and chaiilable 
and scientific institutions are numerous’ and well conducted ; 
and as the city, with a }xipulation of 50,000, is the capiUvl of 
the province of Saxony, as well as of the government and 
circle, the residence of tlie chief president*, of a Protestant 
bishop, and the head-quarters of the fourth corps of tho 
Prussian army, with aexeral public libraries, ions of 
pictures, literary and other clubs, and all kinds of public 
amusements, such as theatres, balls, concerts, .&c., it is 
accounted a very agreeable place of residence. It lias 
also considerable manufacture.^, extensive breweries and 
distilleries, and a very active trade. Magdeburg is rich iiv 
historical recollections ; the most celebrated and unfoitmiaie 
event in its annals is its capture by storm on thd 10th of 
May, 1631, by the Austri&n general Tilly, when it was given 
to pillage for three days, and 30,000 of the inhabitants were 
put to the sword; the whole dty, except the cathedral, one 
of the churches, and about 130 houses, was at the same liiuo 
reduced to ashes. 

(Rathmann, Geschichte der Stadt Magdehwg ; Schilltr 
Thirty Years' War: Hassel, iStoiu, &c,) 

MAGELLAN. [Maoalhakns.] 

MAGELLANIC CLOUDS. [NEBtii.;E.] 

MAGGJO'RK, LAGO. [LagoMaogiore.] 

MAGI, the name of the priests among the Medes and 
Persians, whose religious doctrines and ceremonies are 
explained under Zoroaster. The Magi formed one of the 
six tribes into which the Medes were originally divided 
(Hcrodot. i. 101); but on the downfall of the Median empire 
tJicy continued to retain at the court of their conuuerors a 
great degree of power and authority. It would appear 
hou ever that thev did not witness with indiflercnco the 
sovereignty pass Irom the Medes to the Persians ; and it 
was probably owing to the intrigues of the whole order that 
a conspiracy was formed to deprive Canibyses of the throne 
by representing one of their order as Smerdis, the son of 
Cyrus, who had been previously put to death by his brother. 
Herodotus, who has given the history of this conspiracy at 
length, evidently regarded it as a plot on the part of the 
Magi to restore the sovereignty to the Medes, since he re- 
presents Cambyscs on his death-bed as conjuring the 
Persians to prevent tho Medes from obtaining the supre- 
macy again (Herodot., iii. 65) ; and the Persians themselves 
must have looked upon it in the same light, since after the 
discovery of tho conspiracy, and the murder of the pretended ^ 
Smerdis bv Darius Hystaspes and his companions, a general 
mossaci'e 3f the Magi ensued ; the memory of wliicli event 
was annually preserved by a festival, called the * Slaughter 
of the Magi’ (Mayo^vi^ta), in which none of the Magi were 
allowed to appear in public. (Herodot., iii. 79; Ctesias, 
Pers,t 0. 15.) This event does not appear to have much 
impaired their infiuence and authority, for they are repre- 
sented by Herodotus, in his description of the Persian re- 
ligion, as the only recognised ministers of the national 
religion (i. 132). 

Ine learning of tlie Magi was connected with astrology 
and enchantment, in which they were so celebrated that 
their name was applied to all orders of magicians and 
onehanters. Thus the Beptuagint translates the Chaldee 

• T\w Prns^kn Duvtrnnieut*, or PKovinoei^ have each a regency, at tbe heaS 
>f whieli is a chief presuiout. 
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enchanter*’ by the wor<l Magus^ /»4yoc* {Dan,i i., 20 

ih 2, 27; compare xiii. 0, 8.) The word was also ap- 
plied tp designate any men celebrated for wisdom ; whence 
the wis<^ moil of the Hast who camo to see Christ are called 
simply Magi, {Matt,, »h I, 7. |d.) 

It would appear from a passage in Jermiah (xxxix. 3), 
that Iho Babylonian priests were bUo called Magi, if at 
least the interpretation of MtjJhMtig ‘ chief of the 

Magi,’ be correct. (Gesemus* Hebrew Lexicm^ under 

*V 

The etymology of this word is doubtful. In Persian the 
namo for priest is mUgh; and it is not improbable, as 
Geseniits has conjectured, that the word may be connected 
with the root meaning greaU which wo have in the Greek 
fiiy-uCf the Latin mag-is and mag-nus, the Persian mth, 
and the Sanskrit mah^at. It is a curious fa(!t that the 
Hindu grammarians derive mah-at from a verb moA, signi- 
fying * to worship.’ (Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionm*y, under 
nmhHitA 

MAGIC SQUARE. This term is applied to a set of 
numbers arranged in a square in such a manner that the 
vertical, horizontal, and diagonal columns shall give the 
sumo sums. Such arrangements were known very early to 
tlu^ Hindus, Egyptians, and Chinese, among whom, os also 
among the Europeans of the middle ages, a belief existed 
that such squares had astrological and divinatoi 7 qualities. 
Emanuel Muschopulus,"' of Constant inonlo, wrote on them 
in Greek in the middle of the fifteentn century. Others 
who have written on tho subject are Leibnitz, Frcniclc, 
Bachet, La Hire, Saurin, &c. (See Montiicla’s History^ 
vol. i., p. Encyrtofjcdie Meth.t article * (^uiu'rfis ma- 
giquo.s;^ Hutton’s y)iWio/7ary ; \xiAi\iQ Mathematical lie- 
croatious <d the same author.) 

Tliough the (|ucstion of magic squares is in itself of no 
use, yel it belongs to a class of problems which call into 
action u boneficiaT species of investigation. Without laying 
down any rule.s for their constijuction, wu shall content our- 
selves with destroying their iiiugic qualit), and showing 
Hint the nonexistence of such squares w'ould be much more 
surprising than their existence. 

Take any set of numbers in arithmetical progression, and 
such that their number shall be a square number; say the 
llrst si.xleen numbers — 

12 3 4 5 0 7 8 

16 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 


ting the different ordere together, each^isquarc admits of 
24 X 24 X 24 X 24, or 331,776 arrangements, without al- 
tering the horizontal rows, hut only the order of the figures 
in each row. But the order of the horizontal rows can be 
varied 24 ways in each square, and there are 24 squares ; 
80 that we have 331,776 X 24 X 24, or 101,102.176 squares, 
no one of which repeats any number more than onee, and 
in evei 7 one of which the sum of any horizontal row is 34, 
made by two pairs of numbers which give 1 7 each. But 
the number of ways of forming 34 out of four of the first 
sixteen numbers is not yet exhausted : for, taking any ono 
set, say 

1 16 II 6 

in which 1 and 6 correspond to 16 and U, we may write 2 
and 5, or 3 and 4, for I and 6, so that wo have not included 
in the preceding list 

2 16 11 5 

3 IG 11 4 

with all their variations of order; and similar ones for al- 
the rest of tho list. It would be almost impossible to doubt 
that in many of this enormous number of squares, the ver- 
tical columns will sometimes be cases of these new sets ; 
and it^ would be something short of magic if some should 
also have diagonal columns which fultll the same ciiiuli lion. 
In fact, Fronicle has sliown 880 methods of making these 
squares magical, a few of which arc as follows iDirers 
(htvrageSf &c., Paris, 1693): — 
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In Frenic.lc’s list of 880, only those squares «re included 
which are essentially different: thus tho following four, 
which may 1)0 made by turning the last itjuare liito dif- 
ferent positiorisi count only as one, 

10 11 5 8 8 1 12 13 13 4 14 6 15 

15 2 16 1 5 16 9 4 12 9 7 7 2 

6 7 9 12 n 2 7 14 I 16 2 9 16 

3 lU 4 13 10 15 6 3 8 5 11 12 1 


any one of tlu.^ in the first half, with its corresponding 
number in the second half, makes up 17. Wiiie the num- 
bers ill tlie following manner — 

12 3 4 

5 6 7 8 

9 10 li 12 

13 14 15 16 

1 'uke four of these in sucli a manner as to take one out 
of each row, and one out of each column, and it will be 
tbund, and may easily be proved, tlial the sum of numbers 
in every. such set must consist of two pairs of corres]>ouding 
numbers, so that their sum must be twice 17, or 34. The 
<t liferent ways in which this can be done are in number 
4 X 3 X 2 X i, or 24, as follows 
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Out of these subdivisions a set may be taken from each, 
M) that no number shall be rcpoatwl, in 24 diflbi out ways, as 
m the following sample, which shows the four ways that 
begin with 1 6 11 16.—* 

I r» n 16 16 11 16 I 6 11 16 1 6 11 16 

5 2 15 12 5 2 15 12 5 10 15 4 5 14 3 12 

9 14 7 4 9 14 3 8 9 14 3 8 9 2 15 8 

13 10 3 8 13 10 7 4 I 13 2 7 12.13 10 7 4 

Now tn each of these 24 squares, every homontal row 
can be written in 24 orders [CJoubinatiows], and in put- 


iliiak tkift vork w«h wmWu oy Kmanu«1 Moaohtmuliu Utc 
Cwtau, nJKo nt *bo i*«il iiftlw tklit»ouih ooutiiry, 

P, C., No. 880. 


Tlie methods which have been given for the formation of 
magic squares are divided into ditlc-rcnt rules, uccordiiig us 
the nuinuer in each side is odd, evenly even, or oddly even. 
A general melliod which shall opply to all cases is yet 
wanting. For a full account of these rules sec Hutton’s 
Mathematical Remraiiom\ 

MxlGPLUS, Do Montforl’s name for a genus of tesla- 
;;eous mollusks, the form of whose shell vanes very mucJi 
according U) its diflereiit stages of growth and llic circum- 
stances in vvlucli it is placed. 

The genus w as placed by Lamarck among hh An/fvliiff, 
in the family Siayulacca, couiaiiiing the genera Sptrorbi^\ 
Serpuhit Vermilia, Galeoiaria, besides that under con- 
siderat ion. 

M. de Blainville arranged it among the raollusca (family 
Cricofitomata), between Siliquaria and Valvata, observing 
at the same time that Guettard clearly saw the relation of 
ho form to Fermetus, 

Cuvier, in his last edition of the ‘RSgne Animal,’ give.s it. 
a position between Fei'metm and SiVtV/uam, in his seventh 

"irdor of Gastropods (TuMt5ra»cAm<tt). 

M. Rang remarks that when he was seeking tho animal 
n India he was struck, like M. de Blainville, wnh the ana- 
iogy which the genus presents not only to Vermelust but 
also to many ctUer genera of Pcctnubranchiuta* This ana- 
'ogy, M. Rang further observes, is especially remarkable 
when a young individual whose shell lias not yet become 
ubular U examined. 

Descnpti(m.^AnmaF-:yi^ Rang stales that he saw 
some fragments of the unimaL and that it is certainly a 
Gastropod. In his description jiowever he notes the aniimd 
as unknown. Df- BuppelUtatos that it is furnished with 

an operculum. ^ „ 

Young:— Fragim.^iln an epidermis, pyriform, 
renlrujosc, with a short spire of from three to four turns ; 
perturc longer ihaii it is wide* oblong, without any notch 
^ Vol. XIV.— 2 O 
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atttcriorly, 'Wlitjrit the Hp ncvcrtlielesm ibtmft an an^lo. Dr. 
Rnppell thinks that M. Kantj, when he wrote the above de* 
scripiidiit had before him the younjn^ of Lepioconckus. 
AdttUt— The lust whorl abandoning altogether the spiral 
ibrm to produce an elongated tube, which is in-egularly 
sinuotiM, or irregularly contorted, conical, compressed late* 
rally, especially on the side of the base of the shell, eod- 
nated beneath, and free; aperture elliptical. 



Shull of Magilus (young). 

When in this state tho shell presents all the characters 
of II regularly spiral univalve. The animal establishes 
itself ill the excavations of Madrepores {Asiref'w, Sic.), and 
us the coral increases around it the hjagilm is obliged, in 
order to have its aperture on a level with the surrounding 
surface, or near it, to construct a tube, which is more or less 
cticentric according to circumstances, tho growth of tho 
coral determining the lengtli of the tube. As this tube 
j^oos on increasinff, the animal abandons the spiral for the 
iut>ular ]»art of the shell, and in this operation it leaves 
behind no or partitions, but aecrotea a compact cal- 
4 ureous matter which reaches to the very summit of the 
spiral part, and is deposited from time to time as the tube 
is lengthened ; so that in an old snecimen the posterior part 
of the shell presents a solid and almost crystalline mass. 
Indeed the fracture of this mass is radiated and sacchavoid. 
One species only, Magilua antiquus^ is known. The colour 

white, more or loss pure. 



Shell nr M^Uus(oW). 


The render t^ll ilhd the diflbren^ between Magilua and 
Leptocanchua, as statbd by JP^. Rii|)pell, in the article on 
tlio last'-nanied genus. 

MAGINDANAO. [PinnimN^ Islands.! 

MAOLIABE'CCHI, ANTONIO, bom U Florence in 
1033, early showed a groat aptitude for *uid 

historical Studies; be wa$ an Indefatigable reader, and had 
a prodigious memory. He employed his scanty savjug* . 
buying books, ajad gradually col looted a vast, which 
since his death had beootne the property of ^ city of 
FlorencAj, and is open to tile public, aud.knowu by the 
aamo of Magliubucchittua. ' 


Magliabeccbi, in consequence of his immense erudition^ 
was considei ed as an oracle, and was consulted by si^olars 
fmm every part of Europe. Several princes showed by coin^ 
jditnems and gifts their regard for him. His own sovereigns, 
the ^und dukeg Medici, appointed hitn tlioir librarian. 
Maghabecchi left no work of his own. dome of his letteirs 
have Iwn published in vanoos cottcietionst *I^ttere ,di 
Uomini illustri/ Mscerata. 1782 : ‘ Lettoire di IJomini DotU/ 
Venezia, 1807; * Prose Fiorbntino, &c. UnibrtUUately 
Maghabooclii \va8 very vain,, irrUublo, and abusive, and his 
temper involved him in pOrsonat quarrels with several of 
his contemporaries He died at Florence, in 1 714, at eighty 
one years of ogeu 

MAGNA pHARTA. The terms of the compact between 
the feudal chief and his dependants unaerwent frequent 
changes in the middle ogeg, the consequence, to the most 
part of resistance made by the tenants, and struggles to re- 
gain liberties which had been originally surrendered or 
taken from them by the force and fiowerof the chief. Wlieii 
tt material alteralion w'as made in the terms of the compact, 
a record was made of it in writing. These records are called 
charters, in the restricted use of a term which js popularly 
applied to almost every speoies of early diplomas. The 
tenants of the various honours, or great tenancies in capite, 
are seldom witliout one or more oharters which have 
been gi*antod to them by their lords, by wliich exemptions 
or privileges are given, base services ere commuted for 
payments in money, and the mode is settled in which jus- 
tice shall ho administered among them. And even in some 
of the inferior manors there are charters of a similar kind 
by which osrtain liberties are guaranteed by the lord to his 
tenants. Those charters run in the form of letters, ‘ Omni- 
bm^ &c. from the person granting ; they sot forth the llnng 
granted, and end loiih the names of persons who were prcr 
sent when the lord’s seal was ullixed, often ten, twfelve, or 
more, with tlie date of place and time of tho grant. 

Such a charter is that called the Magna Charta granted 
by King .John, but acting in his twofold character of the 
lord of a body of feudatories, and tho sovereign of the realm. 
This charter is often regarded as the constitutionol basis of 
English liberties, but in many of its provisions it seems to 
have been only a dcclaraiiou of rights which had been en- 
joyed in England before the Conquest, and which are said to 
have been t^an toil by KinglIcnrvT. on. his accession. Hou- 
over, if it did not properly found the liberties which tho Eng- 
lish iiaiion enjoys, or if it were not the original of those pri- 
V ileges and franchises which the barons (or the chief tenants 
of tile crown, for the names are here equivalent), ccelesiiis- 
tical persons, citizens, burgesses, and merchants enjoy, it 
recalled iulo existence, it defined, it settled them, it fonned 
in its wriUon state a document to which appeal might be 
made, under whoso protection any pci*son who had any iii- 
lerest in it might find slielter, and which served, as if it wm o 
a ]>orlion of the common law of the land, to guide tlie judges 
to the decisions they pronounced in all questions between 
the king and any portion of the people. 

Besido the groat charter there was granted at the same 
time a charter relating to the forests only, Tiicrc were very 
extensive tracts of land in England which wore aclimlly 
forests, uncultivated, and reserv ed for tho pleasure of I hi 
king ; and there were purlieus to these forests, all of which 
were subject to a peculiar system of law, many parts of 
which were felt to be oppressive, and from some of which 
this charter exempted the people. 

The inde])endciice and rights oit tho church Were abo 
secured by the great charter, 

Magna Charta has been printed in a grdat variety of forms ; 
there arci^c-similes of a c^y of it which was made at the 
time, and still exists in the British Museum, and of another 

E reserved at Lincoln, and translations of it into the English 
mguage. It is thus so easily accessible, that it will not bo 
exjiected that we shall give a copy of it, or oven a complete 
abstract of its multitoious provisions, some Of which are 
completely ohsolcte, and the terms obscure. Instead of this, 
we shall give the satisfactory abridgement of Blackstonc, 
in liis ^Commentaries,’ who has besides an express realise 
ou thb charter. 

. ‘Thc ffroat charter,* sofshe, ‘<»)nilpned monv liberties 
of the enpreh, and redressed many grievances incident to 
fopdal teiiures, of no sthall moment at the time ; though 
no^, unless considered attentively and with this retrospect^ 
they seom but of trifiing conceni. But besides these foodal 
pruvisious, care was alim taken tberehi (o protect Uie sub:; 
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ject oHtof (q^pressions, tbdn iirdqiusiHly anting &om 
un^atoT)able amaiiteinentt, fVurn ilkgardistreaaet or other 
pit)cegB for d^t» or serviced dno to lli orown, and from tho 
tyrapnif?al abuse of the prerogative of purveyanoe and pro- 
oinptiori* It fixed the forfeiture of lands for felony in the 
sajae manner as it still remains; prohibited for the foture 
tlm grants of exolusivo fisherfesi and Ihe erection of new' 
bridges so as to oppress the neighbourhood. With respect 
to private rights: it established the testamentary power of 
the subject over part of bis personal estate, the rast being 
distribute among his wife arid children ; it laid down the 
law of dower as ifiiath continued ever since; and prohibited 
the appeals of women, unless for the death of their hus- 
butids. In matters of publio policy ami national oopcorn, 
it enjoined an uniforaiity of weights and measures; gave 
now encouragements to commerce by the protection of mer- 
chant-strangers, and forbad the alienation of lands in 
mortmain* With regard to the administration of justice : 
besides prohibiting all denials or delays of it, it fixed iho 
Court of Cominon Pleas at Westminster, that the suitors 
might no longer be harassed with following tho king's 
person in all hts progresses ; and at the same time brought 
the trial of issues homo to the vei 7 doors of tho freeholders, 
by directing assizes to be taken in the proper counties, and 
establisliing annual circuits ; it also cai*rected soipe abuses 
then incident to the trials by wager of law and of battle ; 
directed the regular awarding of Inquests for life or mopi- 
ber; prohibited the king's inforior ministers from holding 
pleas of tho crown, or trying any criminal charge, whereby 
many forfeitures might otherwise have unjustly accrued to 
the exchequer, and rogulatcd the tune and place of holding 
the inferior tribunals of justice, the county court, sheriff’s 
tourn, and court-lect* It confirmed and oslablished the 
liberties of the city of I.<jndon, and all tSther cities, boroughs, 
towns, and ports of the kingdom. And lastly (whicli alone 
would have merited the title that it hears of the great 
charter^ it protected every individual of the nation in the 
free enjoyment of his life, his liberty, and his property, 
unless declared to he forfeited by the judgment of his peers 
or tho hiw of the land.’ 

Such a concossioii from tho king was not gained tvUhoujt 
a violent struggle ; in fact ho was connielled to yiebl it by 
an armed force, consisting of a very large portion of tho 
baronage, w hich he was far too feeble to resist with effect. 
I’lie names of the chiefs are preserved by the chroniclers of 
the time, and in the charter itself; and whenever recited, 
they call up to this day a mingled feeling of inspect and 
gratitude, the respect and gialitude which 'men pay to Iboso 
who liav(? obtained for them the extension t>f political privi- 
leges though it may appear that those privileges were no- 
tbing more than rights of which they bud been deprived, 
and to which therefore they may be said to have been justly 
eiilitled. They appear the patriots of a rude age, and tho 
mirtts of distamie and autiiiuity obscure to us the selfishness 
and the other evils (if such existed) whicli were manifested 
ill the contest. The first mime is tliat of Robert Fitx 
Waller, who belonged to the great family of Clare. The 
title given to him as head of tine fio^t was Marshal of tho 
Army of God and of the Holy Church, Next fo him come 
liuslace do Vesoi, Richard de Vevey, Robert do Roos, Fetor 
do Brus, Niobulas de Stutevile, Saier de Quenci, enrl of 
Winchester, the earls of Clare, 3^sscx,' aud Norfolk, William 
do Mowbray, Robert do Vere, Ji'alk FilxWarine, William 
do Mont acut e, AVilUani do Beauchamp, and many others 
ef families long after femous in English history, the pro- 
genitors of the antient baronial houses of Bugland. 

The charter was signed, or rather sealed, not in any house, 
hut in the open field* at a placo called Runtiymedef between 
Windsor and Stainos; but itw^as not merely by an acci- 
deuiul meeting of two armies at tlial place that this act was 
done there, for it appears by Matthew of Westminster that 
Runnymedo was a place where treaties concerning the 
peace of the kingdom had been often made. All was done 
with great Bolomnity, Tho mepaoxable day was June 6, 
121 ^. 

What was unwilliiiigly grm^ted* it could scarcely be ex- 
pected would be relig^iojusly observed. John himself wotild 
gladly have infeinged or broken it, would his son King 
Jlejin'y III., blit Q)c barons wore watchful of iheir own 
privileges, those of the church, the cities, tlm boroughs, and 
of the people at large ; and King Henry was led to make 
one or more sole^mn ratifications of the charter. To keep 
the nights thus gumaiiteed fully in Uie eyes of the people 


a copy was sent to every cathedpd ebnrefe, and read publicly 
twice a year* 

See the work of Sh William Blackstone, entitled «The great 
Charter und Charter of tho Forest, wfth other authentic In- 
struments; to which is prefixed an Introductory Discourse 
concerning the History of the Charters,* Oxford, 1 7d9, 4 to. 
The kte Boa^of pommisskmers on the public Records caused 
to be engraved <jmd publislied an exact fec^simihi of the 
charter, from a copy preserved in the archives of llie cathe- 
dral church of Lincoln, with other of the greater charters. 
In the first volume of their wprk* entitled ‘The Btatute'^ of 
tho Realm,* these charters are ^1 printed, with English 
translations of them. 

MAGNA GR^i'CIA, or MAJQR GRiKCIA (Liv., 
xxxi. 7 ; J ustiii, xx. 2), was used to designate the south of 
Italy, in (‘onsequcnce of the numerous and fiouhshing 
colonics which worn foutidod by the Greeks in that part of 
the counti-y. There is some difilculty iu dciermining how 
for north this name extended ; but it docs not appear to 
have been applied to the country beyond Cuuia and Nca- 
liolis; and some geographers havi thought, though without 
sufiloient rcusous, that it was confined to the colonies on tho 
Gulf of Tarentum. Fliny apporeiilly considers Magna 
Grmcia to begin at the Locri Kpizephyrii (A^. //., iii. 15); 
but Strabo even inchules tho Grecian towns of Sicily under 
thw name (vi. ITS. Camubon, 1587). 

The time in which the name of Magna Grsocia was first 
applied to the south of Italy is uncertain. It does not occur, 
as far as w^e are aware, in thp early Greek writers, Hero- 
dotus, Thucydidiwj, &c.; but it is used by Polybius (ii. 12G, 
B, Camubon) and succeeding Greek and Roman wTiters. 

Taking the name in the widest signification winch is 
given to it by Strabo, Magna Graacia may he justly consi- 
dered as an ap}itopriate name; since it contained many 
cities far superior in size and population to any in Greece 
itself. Tho most important of these plac<*s were, Tarentum, 
founded by tho Lacedajmouians ; Sybaris, Civtoii, and 
Metnpuntum, by the Achamns ; Loori Epizophyrii, by tho 
Locrians; and Rhegium, by the Chalcidians - nil m llaly; 
and in Sicily — Syracuse, founded by tho Corinlhinns; C?cla, 
by the Cretans and Rhodians ; and Agrigenlum, by the in- 
habitants of Gela. 

MAGNE^TI US, .commander of tho Roman army in 
Gaul, revolted against Cuivstuns, son of Constantine the 
Great, and ciupeior of the West, ami caused him to be 
killed neiir tlm Pyrenees, a.d. 3i!fe. Constantins, the bro- 
ther of Constant, and innporor of the East, marched against 
Magnentius, and a battle was fought between them on tho 
banks of the Drove, A.n. 351, Magnentius, being defeated, 
lied to Italy, from whesnee he escaped inlo Gaul, wlicre 
Constantius followed him and defeated him again, a.]\ 353. 
Magnentius, finding liimself forsaken by his troops, killeil 
himself; and his brother Deceutius, whom he had made 
Cmsor, foilow'od his example. Conslantius thus bccan’o 
sole master of the whole empire. 
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MAGNE'SIA- [Anatolia.] 

MAGNEvSlA. [Magnksujm.] 

MAGNESIA, MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF. Oxyde 
ofmagneaium, termed also, from the mode of procuring it, 
calcined magnesia, or magnesia usla, i.s an alkaline earth 
posBQsaing nsual qualities of alkalies in their habitiuh^s 
with acids, and likewise the peculiar property of exciiMi- 
generally pui’gative action of the iutestinos. Tins last- 
men tipned power gives* it a distinctive character among ul 
kaline remedies, as it can be employed not merely to coun- 
teract acidity, but also to remove the exciting cause when 
that consists'' in the presence of crude or undigested acid- 
ykldiiig materials in tl>o stomach. Its action us a purptivt* 
seems mainly to dopond^potn its meeting with acids in the 
stomach, and so fui:mii%'%olublc salts. When these arc 
not. present the magnesia remains undissolved, ami if used 
repeatedly may accumulate in the intestines, and, becoming 
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agglutimated by the mttrous sccpetiotis^ pve me to mucti 
uneasmoHft. [Antacids.] When however ncuiity exists, 
either alon^ with constipation or diarrhoea, more particu^ 
larly in children, from the milU disagreeing, or from a diet 
'unsuitod to liicir delioate organs of digestion being forced 
upon them, mngnesia is a very proper medicine, especially ns 
it appears to possess a specific power of diminishing gustro- 
intestiiial irritation. (Hufeland, quoted in Pereira’s 
terta Mniica.) It is generally expedient to add rhubarb to 
it, and combine it wilh some carminative. In such a state 
or combination it is )>eculiarly useful in what is termed 
diarrhosa crapulosa, arising from too gceat a mixture or too 
large a quantily of food. 

Where it is determined to use magnesia, and sufficient 
acid does not exist in the stomach to ensure the formation 
of a soluble salt, a little lemon-juice may be added to it. 
The snbearbonate of magnesia has nearly tho same action ns 
the calcined magnesia, but when it meets with acids in the 
stomach effervescence takes place, accompanied with a dis- 
engagemont of carbonic acid gas, which in some eases is 
inconvenient, in other instances extremely benefieial. In 
Komo almost uncontrollable irritations of the stomach, whore 
food and medicinos are alike rejeetjed, subcarbonate of 
magnesia will bo retained, and, by allaying the irritability, 
allow other remedies to be subse(|uent!y employed. Botii 
1 ho subcarbonate and the calcined magnesia are much used 
to correct heartburn, and to check the lithic acid diathesis; 
but their employment requires much judgment and atten- 
i on. [Antacids ; Antalkalies.] 

Sulphate of Magnesia, or Epsom salts, in the ordinary 
form, as met with in the shetps, are small acicnlar crys- 
tals. This renders them liable to bo confounded with those 
of oxalic acid; to avoid which the sulphate maybe dissolved, 
and by recrystallizntion they arc obtained*ui large four-sided 
prisms, or four-sided pyramids. The taste of sulnliato 
of magnesia is bitter and veiy^ unpleasant; but tills is 
>'cry much lessened by large dilution in water, which at 
*ho some time increases the purgative action of the salt, or 
by lidding magnesia, or by giving it in compound infusion 
of roses "and adding a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid, 
which augments the refrigerating property of ilio medicine. 
The addition of a little common sail to a solution of siil- 
phiite of magnesia increases its cathartic powers. 

No saline medicine is so extensively employed as the siil- 
liliate of magnesia as a iptgativc ; it is more rarely used as 
u diuretic or diaphoretic Its action as ti purgative is in 
geiiei'iil mild and certain, causing a considerable evacua- 
tion of the serous secretions of the intestines, and so pro- 
ducing a cooling or lowering effect. At tho comrnencemenl 
of most inflammatory complaints and of fevers its employ- 
ment is most beneficial. Its utility is often much increased 
l)V adding to the solution a very minute portion of lartar- 
izcd iuitimony, so as to form the emetico-c.atbartic solution, 
which was very serviceable in the fevers of Indio, uml in 
those of the summer and autumn of European countries. 

Small doses of sulphate of magnesia in bitter infusions 
are valuable in the treatment of dyspepsia accompanied 
witli constipation. Many of the saline mineral waters rc- 
stirUid to for the cure of nidigeslion are chiefly indebted to 
ili4! sulphate of magnesia for their purgative properties. 

Sulphate of magnesia is a convenient anfiaote in cases of 
poisoning by the salts of lead or baryta, 

Miignchiuu limestone is sometimes employed for building, 
and IS a \cry duialde stone ;* it is however one of the most 
deleterious stones for masons to hew, as the gritty particles 
\ t?rv speedily occasion disorders of tho lungs, followed by 
catii death. The mouth and nostrils of the workmen 
should therefoiT) always be defended by wcarinir a irauze mask. 
magnesian LIMESTONE, in Kngfish geology, a 

‘ formal loa’ of the paicilltic or now red-stmdstone system; 
also the name of a group of limestone beds, which constitute 
the principal parr of that fornnatlou, and generally contain 
a notable quantity of magnesia in tlkfir eomi>osition. Details 
regarding the formation will bo more usefully lioinbined in 
the account of the system of which it ^nstitntos the base. 
We shall here confine ourselvea to a notice of tlm limestmie. 
This rock is seen to grealesi perfeclion in England' between 
the rivers Tyne and Tees, beiwecu the riVers W^^arf and 
Dun, and between this last river and NotUng^nm, W» 
iiieniion these parts of il>ii*grcai lino of rnagSbten Itine- 
siitontj in tho norrti of Enjrlahd for tho purjKJse of Jibiftting 
nut some interesting di0brenccs in tho composition and 
other characters of the rcxik. ' It is in the middle part of 


the course here'" indicated, friwn nMh to south* that the 
stratification of the nKsk is most developed* Between the 
Duh wnd Wharf, and for some space north and south of 
those rivers, this limestone occurs, iii fiict, in two rocks 
separated froth each other by beds of red and bluish clay, 
with gypsum (indistinguishable ft’oro some' of the upper or 
Keuper marls of the red-sandstone fbrmatioti), but In tlte 
northern and southern parts this diferqnce does not Obtain. 
Of the two limestones thus separated, the upper one has 
but a limited extent (see Mr. Smith’s ^ Geological Map of 
Yorkshire^), the lower one is almost uninterrupted from be- 
yond the Tyne nearly to the Trent;*' The upper rock is 
about 12 yards thick; the lower one reat^hes 50, or perhaps 
in some cases 100 yards; the upper One contains almost no 
magnesia, and lime burnt from it is extensively employed 
in agidculture; the lower one is very often composed of 
atomic aggregations of carbonate of lime and coi^bonate of 
magnesia, and, both as stone and when burnt to lime, is 
more useful in building. Its mode of aggregation varies 
extremedy. In many situations (Thorp Arch, in Yorkshire) 
it is a soft powdery stone tiaversed nevertheless by veins of 
calcareous spar; about Tadcaster, and generally between 
the Nid and the Dun, it is a firm though hardly compact 
rock, often traversed by sparry veins and full of irregular 
c^stallized cavities. The crystals arc generally carbonate 
of lime, sometimes mixed with oxide of iron. In a few 
cases sulphate of barytes appears in the form of veins di- 
viding this rock, as at Huddleston, near Ferrybridge, &c. 
Still less commonly thin veins of carbonate of copper 
(sometimes apparently epigone, on sulphuret) line the joints 
of the rock, about Newton Kyme, near Tadcaster, and in 
other places. 

Some of tho best building-stone of this description is dug 
in tho quarries of Huddleston, Broadsworth, and Warins- 
worth, and it is generally vcully or nearly an atomic com- 
bination of carbonate of limo and carbonate of magnesia. 
(This fact was communicated to us by tho lain Dr. Henry 
of Manchester.) 

A further state of arrangement of the materials of this 
rock is noticed in several localities between the Aire and 
tho Dun, where the rocks assume locally and for limited 
areas the oolitic texture ; and, finally, as one of the must 
valuable building-stones iti the range of tho magnesian 
limestone, may be signalized the white limestone of Roche 
Abbey, which in that noble ruin has stood the ravages of 
time better than almost any ‘freestone’ of tho norih of 
England. 

Farther south, the grain of the rock changes ; it becomes 
continually mot% and move crystalline, and fiom Rolsfiver 
to Nottingham the magnesian limestono may be described, 
with little inaccuracy, as a real dolomite, partially debased 
by small a(lmixtiire.s of sand. Tlie small rhomboidal crystals 
of this rock are very evident in .specimens which we col- 
lected many years ago at Mansfield Woodbou&e and near 
Nottingham. 

A crystalline structure of the magnesian limestone rock 
is however not confined to the southern portion of its range, 
lliough tbore it is manifested in connexion with very useful 
qualities in architecture. In the county of Durham we 
find it exhibited in the purely calcareous rocks of Hawthorn 
Hive near Eosington, in the romantic, contorted, and broken 
cliffs and pinnacles of Marsden, and in tho singular coral- 
loidal quarries of Building-hill. At Marsden it is curious 
to notice in near contrast, in the cliff, the fioxible laminated 
limestone, and in the detached pinnacles an e<|iial]y lami- 
nated rock traversed by complete planes of crystalline struc- 
ture. What does this teach ? obviously, the important fact, 
that, since its deposition in laminm, the sedimentary muss 
of carbonate of lime has heen subject to a new molecular 
arrangement, which, predominating over the original struc- 
ture, has readjusted tho particles and generated a now 
structure. In the same vicinity arc breccjaied rocks, which 
seem to require the hypothesis of reuggregation of IV og- 
mented portions of previously imlurat^ magnosian limp^ 
stone bctls. Thus various are the aspects of tho m iierul 
aggregation of the magnesian limestone of England. These 
diversities belong almost exclusively to the lower rock, for 
the upper laminated iion-rhagnesian portion is usually of 
a unifortn close texture, except in the lower heils, wliich are 
somewhat cellular (and of little value to the Umoburuer) at 
Knott ingley. 

I It s^uld be added that the general colour of the magne- 
sian limestone (lower portion) is white, yellow, rich pole 
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brown, or reddish, while the wjmer roeh ift ooiatnonly of a 
gi’ey, smoky, or purplish hue. This rock is usually inter- 
stratified with thin clay partings, the lower one very rarely. 

The specific gravity oi mognesian limestone is usually 
greater than that of common carbonate of lime. This how- 
ever may be overlooked in tlm usual incomplete mode of 
tiying such experiments, unless the observer makes the 
easy correction due to Jthe absorption of water by many of 
these stoues. Tried id: powder (for example, by Leslie’s 
process), tlie magnesian limestones of England betray, by 
tbeir weight, their affinity to the dolomitic rooks of the Alps 
and the Eifel, though the introduction of the magnesia is 
probably not at all due to the same cause in the two cases. 

Professor Sedgwick, in his admirable memoir in the 
* Goologicat Transactions,’ on the Magnesian Limestone, 
^has pointed out clearly tlie most common organic fossils of 
this rock. We shall only observe here that in respect of 
fishes (Palmonisci, ficc.), mollusca (Producta, Spirifera, 
&c.), and zoophyte (Heteponi, &c.), this rock shows an ex- 
treme analogy with the carboniferous system. Its place, by 
mineral analogies, may be rightly fixed in the pceciUtie 
system : but, by the affinities of organic existence, it will 
be classed with the more antient rocks. Let any one, for 
example, contrast its marine fossils, whelhur derived from 
Durham, Yorkshire, or llie Thuringerwald, with those of 
tiiu muschelkalk; the farmer are seen to be analogous to 
forms common in the mountain limestone, tho latter to 
(hubeofthe lias. In neither case is the resemblance per- 
fect; the species arc not identical, but the result above an- 
nounced is unequivocal, and must soon be felt m geolo- 
gical idassifieation. 

(Sedgwick in Oeol. Trm/t. ; Smith’s Geological Map of 
Yorkshinu &-c. Notices of contemporaneous deposits in the 
midland and soutlicrn counties of England occur in Mur- 
chison’s Siluruin System; Conybeareand Phillips, GeoLqf 
Em^fand and Wales^ &c.) 

MAGNE'SIUM, a peculiar metal, of which magnesia is 
tne oxide, a substance that was originally sold under this 
name by a Roman canon in the beginning of the cigliteenth 
century. It is stated to liave been first procured by calcin- 
ing tlie residue left, after evap<Mating the mother-waters of 
nitre. Tlie method by which it is at present obtained will 
1)0 presently stated. 

The existence of magnesium was first demonstrated by 
the electro-chemical researches of Sir II. Davy; he found 
that when moistened magnesia was negatively electrizenl 
with mercury, an amalgam was obtained which decom- 
posed wafer and gave rise to magnesia, by the oxidizemeut 
of the peculiar metal amalgamated with tho mercury; he 
did not however obtain a sufficient quantity to enable him 
to examine its properties. In 1830 M. Hussy procured this 
metal by decomposing clilorido of magnesium by means of 
potassium. This was olfected by placing .some small pieces 
of potassium in a glass tube, with fragments of tho chlo- 
iifle put over them ; this was fused by the application of 
heat, and the potassium was allowed to run through it by 
.^lightly inclining tho tube; light was evolved, and the 
mass, when cold, was washed with water, whicdi di.ssrdved 
tlie chloride of potassium formed, nncl lellt ihc magnesium 
unacted upon in the state of small globules. 

Mngne.siuin is of a white colour, liko silver, its lustre is 
metallic and brilliant, it is very malleable, and fu.scs at a red 
heat; in dry air it undergoes no change, but in moist air it 
is superficially oxidized ; it may be boded in water without 
suffering any change. When floated to redness in the air 
<»r in oxygen gas it burns brilliantly, and, combining with 
oxygen, becomes magnesia. In chlorine gas it burns spon- 
taneously. It dissolves in diluted sulphuric and hvdiu- 
chloric acids, with the evolution of hydrogen gas, anri it is 
oxidized and dissolved by dilute nitric acid, and nitrate of 
magnesia results. 

QxygeM and from what has just been stated, 

combine very readily, liut only in one pi* 0 ]ioriion; and the 
nysult is oxide of tnagnosium, or magnesiu. The mode in 
which this substance was first obtained has already been 
mentioned. It is now procured by decomposing sulphate 
of magnesia by means of carbonate of soda, and subjecting 
tiio washed and dried carbonate precipitated to a strong 
heat m an earthen crucible i by this the carbonic acid is 
expelled, and tho magnesia, or oxide of magnesium, remains, 
winch 1ms tho following properties: it is colourless, inodo- 
rous, and tasleloss, if pure ; it docs not, like lime, become 
hot when mixed with water, and it is very nearly insolubie 


in it$ although when moistened it exhlbfle the alkaline pro* 
perty of turning vegetable yellows brown ; by exposure to 
the air it attracts carbonic acid, and is reconverted to the 
state of carbonate, eombined with some hydrate. It appears, 
from indirect experiments, to be compost of 

1 equivalent of Magnesium « 12 

1. equivalent of Oxygen • • 8 

Equivalent 20 

Chlortne and Magnesium act readily upon each other, the 
metal burning spontaneously in the gas; it may also 8^ 
procured by transmitting dry chlorine gaa over a mixture 
of magnesia ard charcoal, heated to redness in a porcelain 
tube. According however to Liobig it is best obtained by 
dissolving magnesia in hydrochlonc acid, evaporating tho 
solution to dryness, mixing the residue with an equal 
weight of hydrochlorate of ammonia, and jirojectinc tho 
mixture in small portions at a time into a rod-hot platinn 
crucible. When the ammoniacal salt has been expelled, 
fused chloride of magnesium remains, which on cooling 
becomes a transparent colourless mass ; it is inodorous, in- 
tensely bitter, very deliquescent, and soluble both in water 
and alcohol. This salt is one of the saline ingredients of 
sea-water, and exists in the bittern left after preparing 
common salt, mixed with sulphate of magnesia. It is also 
found in some mineral waters, and was formerly ciillcd 
muriate of magnesia. 

When a solution of chloride of magnesium is concen- 
trated by evaporation, and exposed to a very cold atmo- 
8])hcre, it yields deliquescent prismatic crystals which con- 
tain much water. 

It is applied to no direct use; sometimes however the 
bittern which contains it is decomposed by an alkaline car- 
bonate, for tho purpose of forming carbonate of magnesia. 
It consists of 

1 equivalent of Magnesium • 12 

1 equivalent of Chlorine • • 36 

Equivalent 48 

Bromme ofid Magnesium may be obtained in combina- 
tion by dissolving magnesia in nydrobromic acid ; by eva- 
oration small acicular prisms of bromide crystallize, which 
ave a sharp ta.sto, are very deliquescent, and soluble both 
in water and alcohol. When healed in tho air these crystals 
are resolved into hydrobromic acid and magnesia. 

Flwmne and unito4|rhen magnesia is dis- 

solved in hydrolluoric acid. The compound formed is inso- 
luble in water, or in hydrolluoric acid, and is not decomposed 
by a red beat. 

Carbon and Magnesium, — No compound of tlicso is 
known. 

Sulphur and do not combine wdien lieated 

together, nor is a perfect snlphurot formed when sulphur 
is heated with magnesia. The compound is not soluble in 
water; by heat the sulphur burn.s oflT. When however a 
solution of sulphurei of barium is added to one of sulphate ef 
magnesia, then, according to Berzelius, sulphate of barytes is 
precipitated, and sulphurot of barium remains in solution. 

Iodine and Magnesium,- A compound of these is ob- 
tained when magnesia is dissolved in hydriodic acid ; it is 
very soliilile in water, and known only in solution. It is 
staled also that when magnesia is heated with iodine in 
water, both iodide of magnesium and ludiuo of magnesia urc 
procured. 

Magnesia, or Oxide of Magnesium, combines with most 
acids to form salts, two of which are of great iinportanee in 
niodiciric ; but we shall first mention the 

Hydrate of Magnesia, — This is a saline compound, and 
was first discovered in serpentine in New Jersey, and since 
in Unst. It is white, with a greenish lint, foliated, and 
cosily splits into thin tloxiblo lamiiiro. It has a pearly 
lustre, translucent on the edges. Specific gravity 2*3.^; 
hardness 1, It is stated to occur at Hoboken, in Now Jer- 
sey, ill diverging necdleform crystals. It is compoKud of 
about 31 water and CH magnesia, with a little oxide of iron 
and manganese ; these are nearly in the proportion of one 
equivalent eacli of water and earth. 

Hydrate of magnesia may be obtained artificially by pre- 
cipitating a solution of the sulphate with soda. Tlie pre- 
cipitate, after drying at 212®, retains about one-fourth ofils 
weight of water. 

Nitric Acid and Mc^nesm readily combine, and 
nitrate of magnesia. Tlie solution is colourless, and ex- 
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tremoiy bitten By oTaporation it yiolito, thougn with difd- 
culty, rhombic crystals* which eonmin a large quantity of 
water, and arc very deliquescent* It is decomposed at a 
red heat, and is sometimes found in crude nitre. The 
anhydrous suit is composed of 

1 equivalent of Nitric Acid . ^>4 

1 eciuivalont of Magnesia • ^0 

Equivalent 74 

It IS now applied to no use, but is the salt hrom which 
ifiagnesia ^as originally obtained. 

uMomc 4cid and Magnesia form Ksarbonate of magnesia, 
and jt has been found native in New Jersey. It has a yel- 
lowish while colour, with a flat conchoidal and sometimes 
earthy fracture. It is opaque, hardness 4*6, and very diifi- 
tuU to break, Specific gravity about 2 8 to 2*9. The purest 
was found by Klaproth to consist of oaibonic acid 49, and 
niagncssia 48, with 11 of water. It may therefore he con- 
siib‘n'd as composed of very nearly ono equivalent of acid 
iiiul one of ba$a. 

Carbonate of magnesia, or rather a compound of car- 
bonate and hydrate of ma^jnesia, is artificially prepared for 
ineilicinril use by decomposing the sulphate of magnesia by 
moans of carbonate of soda. The carbonate of magnesia is 
precipitated as an insoluble white powder. This substance, 
when pure, is colourless, inodorous, tasteless, and unalter- 
able in t!ie air ; it is docomposed by the stronger acids with 
c^for^ csccnce, and by heat the carbonic acid is also 
expelled. It appears to be composed of 

4 equivalents of hydrated carbonate of Magnesia 204 

1 e(|uivalent of bihydrated Magnesia • , 38 

Equivalent . 242 

SidphuricAcid and Magnesia constitute the salt long and 
well known by iho name of Epsom salt, having beou first 
obtained from a spring at that place. Sulphate of mag- 
nesia, which is its proper name, was afterwaras obtained by 
evaporating and crystallizing the bittern remaining after 
preparing common "salt from sea-water,* but it was mixed 
with so much chloride of magnesium that it was extremely 
liable to become damp. The late Dr. Henry invented a 
very ingenious process for preparing it from magnesian 
limesioue, in which tlm inconvenience and impurity aro 
totally 'avoided. 

Sulphate of inagnei^ is a salt which crystallizes very 
readily; and alihouglTOe crystals are usually small, they 
may be obtained of considerable size by slowly cooling a 
large qiiantity of llie solution. The primary form of the 
crystal is a right prism, with a rhombic busc. This salt is 
exiroraely bitter, readily soluble in cold water, which dis- 
solves an equal weight, and boiling water one-third more. 
It is bat slighlly altered by exposure to tlie air, yet is 
rather inclined to clHoresce, It is not decomposed by heal, 
but the water of crystallization is expelled. It is composed of 
1 equivalent of Sulphuric Acid , 40 

1 equivalent of Ma^esia . 20 

7 equivalents of Water • * 63 

Equivalent 123 

It is extensively employed as a purgative, and for the pre- 
pamtion of magnesia and its carbonate. 

This suit combines with various othere to form double 
salts: as. for example, with sulphate of ammonia, of potash, 
and of soda, forming the amiuonio sulphate, ihe potash and 
soda sulphates of magnesiu, which are all civstalline salts, 
but they arc not important, 

PJmsfifuyric Acid and Magnesia are best obtained in com- 
bination by mixing concentrated and hot solutions of sul- 
))hate of magnesia and nhosphatc of soda after some hours 
crystals of the phosphate are phtaiueil. They etlloresce 
slowly in the air, and tiro sduble in fifteen times their 
weiuht of cold t^ter, and by hot they are dccompt)so<l 
uite a suhsalt which is insottihie, find an acid one which 
remaius iu soluiivni. The are <^mp(i^d of 

1 eiiuivalent of Phosphonc Acid « ,36 

1 eijuivalciit of Magnc^ • • .20 

7 equivalents of Water • # 4 ^ 63 

Equivalent 

This salt is appjiod to ho i combined it 

forms the amnioniaio-raagnesian phosphate, d '^i^pound 
which exists in urine, and is u common iugr<i<lb^ntiu uripary 
calculi. [Calculcs.J 


Magnesia forms n great number of double aalta, apd one 
of these, the magnesian limektone, which » a doutde carbo- 
nate of lime and magnesia, iS iSnund in immense qimhtities 
in dilBforcnt parts of Efigland. [Mageomiak lUmKSTONs.] 
Magnosiis is found also in a great number of mineral hoilies : 
as steatite, talc, asbestos, &c. 

Magnesian are mostly soluble in water; by the 
addition of soda they ykdd hydrate of mcgnesia, and by odd- 
ingcarbopate of soda, hydrated earbonate of magnesia. 

The sesqui- and bi-carbonates of potash and soda Oncusion 
no precipitation in solutions of magnesian salts, until heated 
so as to repel the excess of oarb^io acid. Pbosphkte of 
soda added to magnosi^ solution gives no immediate pre* 
eipitate, but on the addition of ammonia an extramely inso- 
luble ammoniaeo-maghesian phosphate is formed ; and tliis 
is the best mode of testing the proseuco of magnesia, when 
the requisite precautions are adopted. 

MAONET (derived firom the Greek pdyvi^c) is a metallic 
body possessing the remarkable property of attracting iron 
and some other metals. It is said to have been found 
abundantly near Magnesia in lydia, from which circum- 
stance its namo may have lieen derived. The attracting 
power of the magnet was known at i very early period, 
as references are maile to it l>y Aristotlo, and more 
particularly by Pliny, who states that ignorant people 
called it femm vivum^ or quick-iron ; a name somewhat 
analogous to our load-stone. The same author appears to 
have been acquainted with the power of the magnet to com- 
municate properties similar to its own to other bodjes. 
When found native, it is generally a heavy ferruginous ore 
of a dull greyish colour, but the ores, of cobalt mid nickel 
also frequently possess the magnetic properties. 

Tlie universal law, that reaction is coexistent with action, 
implies, that iron must react on the magnet, and w'e 
find in fact, that if a piece of iron is fixed, and, a small 
magnet be Hintncnded by a string near it, the magnet will 
then bo nioveit towards the iron; thus all the iron in 
the mass of the globe acts n]X)n a magnet, l.t is also 
now known that electrical currents infiuence magnetic 
bodies [Elkctho-Maonktism]; white heat 1ms an influence 
on magnetic intensity. Henco it follows as a nieclmnicul 
consequence, that if a magnetic needle or cylinder be sus- 
ponded by its coutro of gravity, so ns to be free to move in 
any direction round Jiat point, it will not take an arbttrary 
position like uninagnelizod bodies, but must take a specific 
direction, namely, that w'hich represents the resultant of 
all the magnetic forces to which it is subject. Its })o.silk)ti 
in a given place can be defined by two angles; the one 
called the variation or declination, the other the dip. The 
first is the angle formed by the vertical plane in which the 
needle lies with the ])lano of the meridian; the second is 
the inclination of the line of the needle to the plane of the 
horizon. The latter is avoided in tlio compass-needle by 
sustaining it horizontally on a point wdiich is necessarily 
different from its centre of gravity, and the variation is then 
the angle made by the direction of the needle with that of 
an exact and horizontal north-and-south line. This pro- 
perty of tlm needle is called its polarity, and is a conseituencc* 
of its other properties above noticeli; tlic fact however 
e.scat)ed tlie notice of the Greeks and Homans of antiquity, 
hut the Chiiiosti appear to have been acquainted with it 
from a very remote date. Jt is the most useful of the 
known properties of the magnet, being of the most essenliftl 
iraportanco to the mariner, wlien the magnet i.s constructed 
ill ih.e form of the compass-needle. 

Dr. Gilbert, who was physician in ordinary to Queen Eliza- 
beth, states tlmt P. Venetus brought a compass from China 
in 1260. Gilbert bestowed much attention on the subject 
of magnetism, and to some extent inculcated the doctrine of 

f ravitation, by comparing tho earth to a great mag^net. 

[is theory on this subject is given in a work entitled fmc- 
iotas sive Physmlogia nof?a de Magmie (1600>, and tho 
term ‘ poles of a magnet’ arose from that theory, which is 
remarkably consonant with tlie notions of the pr^nt day ; 
for the north pole of the magnet he denominated Uie soutii 
pole, in cotihection with his theory, while Poisson, in ]in» 
eleg^t * Memoirs on Magnetism,* calls tho magnetic fluid 
at that ektremity of the magnet the Austral Muut because, 
as like sice tricities repel [EtBCTiiiciTv], so, on his hypoihews 
of jfbo liiaariotic fluids, that otHsupying the north end of a 
m&gnolizba needle is repelled by Ute auBtral fluid of ter- 
restrial magtietism. 

The a|jpucatiou of the compass to the purposes of navi- 
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gation rnuit speedily have led to the di^v^ry bf its 
vaHution, and m the ‘Life of Columbus,* xi'titten by bis 
son, it is distinctly assigned to that celobtated man ; and 
though its amount in 14i)2 have been smdl in 
France, Spain, &<\, yet it was dbubtlbss ti very obsemble 
quantity in many of the regions visited by Columbus. 
Some have carried back the date of this discovery to the 
year 1269, but on vbvy doubtful grounds. When its amount 
came to be observed with some accuracy, we find it at Paris, 
in U41. £, ; in 1550, 8i" E. ; in 1689, E.; in 1639, 

E.; and at Rome, in 1670, 3*^ W. At the ijrosent 
moment it has pasSed its maximum in London, and is now 
moving easterly. 

It is not improbable that Columbus was acq|uainted also 
with the diumal variation, but nothing very accurate on this 
subject was knowii before the numerous aiid valuable 
observations made by Capton, in 1760. Ho showed that 
the needle vibratos, auriiig the day arul the night, through 
an arc as great as 13^' in the midsummer, the minimum 7^ 
occurring in the winter season; he ascribed the diurnal 
varialion to the action of solar heat alFecting the intensity 
of the magnetism of the earth. The principles of thermo- 
oleotric currents were at that period unknown, but Hooke 
ui 1684 showed that iron and steel rods could be magnet- 
ized, hy rapidly heating and cooling them in the magnetic 
meridian. Graham, iiiHtruinent<maker, of London, was the 
the first u'lio distinctly announced the diurnal variation, in 
1772 ; th(3 maximum declination being then 14^^ 36' west. 
Tlie variation of the variation was first observed hy GuNTijitt. 

Tho was first observed by Robert Norman in 1676. 
11 is mode of adjusting the compass-needle led him to this 
discovery ; for ho accurately balanced the needle on its 
pivot, previous to magnetizing it. After it became a 
niaguct, it would uo lo)igor balance on the same point, with- 
out^ attaching a small weight at tho south oxtremily. 
When freely suspended by the ceiilrc of gravity, the north 
extremity hceame depressed; the dip then being about 71° 
69'. Tile dip undergoes diurnal variations, as well as the 
declination; but observations on the former are far the 
most diincult. The dip also cliunges hy elevating tho 
mj(!(llo to considcrahlo hoighls; on wdiich subject Biot has 
made S(»me vory delicate ex|)eritu<5Uts. A very simple law 
relative to the amount of the dip at diflerenl parts of the 
enrth’s surfe(?e was remarked by professor Krafft, of St. 
Petersburg, in 1809 ; namely, if wc measure the latitude from 
the magnetic equator, the tangent of the dip is double the 
tangent of such latitude. Mr, Barlow has illustrated this 
law by experiments on magnijtized iron fvaf/s acting on 
small needles at the surfaces; and Biol has deduced the 
same law from theory. 

The law of tho magnetic forces w^as a long time undis- 
covered; Newton supposed it to follow the inverse cube of 
the distance, or some higher power ; for in his exporimepts, 
tho variation of inttni^sity and the effect of the mutual influ- 
ences of till? magnetic fluids in the bodies themselvea being 
oviulooked. an erroneous result m\» necessarily consequent. 
However, Mitchell, by a careful revision of the experiments 
of J>r. Brooke Taylor and of Hnuksbec ; Coulomb, by his 
elegant appurntus, the torsion balance; Biot, by the 
method of observing the times of the oscillations of the 
siiiall needles acted on; and finally, Hansteen of Chris- 
tianu, by a scries of refined experiments and calculations, 
h.U ’0 demonstrated the true law of magnetic action; 
namely, directly as tho intensity, and inyerselv as the 
H({mire of the distance. 

One essential property by which a magnet differs firom 
soft iron under tho magnetic influence, is this ; if we sepa- 
rate a magnetic bar into any number of minute parts, each 
such part will be endowed with jtolarity, similar to ihe 
whole: the position of those poles, or foci of greatest attrac- 
tion, is ])ermanent in a magnet of a given form ; but in soft 
iron it will change when the distance of the iron from the 
influencing magnet is altered. . 

Halley was sent out, under William and Mary, with the 
command of two ships, to make magnetic observations in 
different latitudosi both in the Atlantic and Pacific (in 
1 698-9 ) ; and was the first who constructed a magnetic chart, 
which possessed at the time great merit for accuracy: the 
•most valued tit the present day are those by Bunsteen, 
constructed from observations subsequent to Halley, by 
various Kcionlifio travellers and nautical men, such as 
Humboldt, Hosh, Parry, Scijrcsby, &o. [Magnetism.] 

During a thunder<^tftorm, tho {loles of u magnet arc fro- 


qtie^tly mverted , tho^. oxplanaUon of ^which belongs to 
EtItCTlib-MAOTVETisM I and the appearance of the auvoi*^ 
bormis )$ often sittonded witli vibrations of tlie compass- 
needle^ to the extent of several degrees,^ Tho actual mode 
in which the aurora is produced being still unknown, it is 
impossible to decide wliether the aurora iS itself the cause 
of this magnetic plunnotnonoti, or wficthcr both are attri- 
butable tp some tlttknoWn Common cause. 

^ MAGNETIC INTENSITY. When a mognefa'e noctllo 
is freely suspended by its centre of gravity, it is then acted 
on by all terrestrial bodies containing the magnetic tiuids, 
whether in a fixed state, as in loadstone-ores, or in a state 
susceptible of change, as in mosses of soft iron, and also by 
electrical currents, whether j)raduced by the chcmioul 
changes which various substances in the globe continually 
undergo, or arising from the unequal distribution of heat 
both in the interior of the earth and on the surface in dif- 
ferent latitudes. Tlie direction of the resultant of all suck 
forces, may bo regarded as possessing pavallolisiu throughout 
the extent of the needle, and the latter acquires in eon.se- 
quence a like direction in the plane of the magnetic meri- 
dian, of which the position becomes in this manner known. 
If a needle thus suspended be made to oscillate in tho 
plane of the magnetic meridian, and the lime in which a 
certain number of oscillations are performed be observed, 
and thus the time of a single oscillation deduced, tlie con- 
nection bf this time with the intensity of tho magnet io 


force is expressed by tho formula f v 



similar to 


that used for the common pendulum. In this equation t 
renresents tho lime of one oscillation, -tt the number O’ 1 4 1 50, 
I the distance between the centres of oscillation and gravity, 
and F the accelerating force of magnetism. Hence we de- 


duce also F : 


If* I 


consequently when one and the same 


needle is used in different experiments, the force F is in- 
versely as the square of the time i of one or of a given 
number of oscillations. But it is in practice extremely 
ficult to produce oscillations in the magnetic meridian, and 
ingenious contrivances to that end have often been sug- 
gested and used, but the object of ascertflrining tho relative 
value of F is citually attained by supporting the needle 
horizontally, as la the c‘ompass, and observing the time of 
the horizontal oscillations. If 0 r^esont the dip, then hy 
the resolution of torces tho hotizomal part of the magnetic 
force is FcosO; if UowT represent tho time of (suppose 309) 
oscillations, then by the preceding formula we must have 
F cos 0 inversely proportional to ; let F', O', T', represent 
quantities corresponding to P, 0, T, for a diflerent latitude 
F T'^^cosO' 

or longitude, then -p = ^ ; hy which formula tho 


relative intensities of terrestrial magnetism at different 
places may be ascertained with little trouble. 

The times of 300 oscillations in seconds at the foUow/ng 
places are taken from a table computed by Hansteen : — 
Stockholm 815, Edinburgh 820. Christiansand 820, Oxford 
780, Danzig 770, Gottenhurg 812, Liveriwol SOI, London 
770, Berlin 760, Paris 753, Liibeck 77C, Allona 776,i)oims- 
knuden 861, Christiania 814, Ingolfslaud 83t3, Copenhagon 
788, Breslau 741. 

The locus Of all the points at which the intensity of ter- 
restrial magnetism is the same quantity as at one given 
place is called the isodynamic hfltt passing through if. 
Theselincs aro generally of double OUrvative; but neglecting 
this, which lUay also be said of the lines of equal dip. they 
run generally parallel to each other and to the latier lines, 
in the temperate aone^ but in other cases iliose two classes 
of linoK intersect at a considerable angle. M. Hnnsfeen 
states that iheintensity of magnetism is less in the southerii 
than in the northei*ft hemispiiere. M. Biot has given a 
formula ^nced fipom hypothetical considerations, which 
has been found nearly coincident Witii the observed cases of 

1 

terrostriBLl inicnsity, viz. intensity <* ® 

being the dip as bofore. ... 

As the declination and dip huvo diurnal variations, so 
also has iho magnetic ini||»nsity; the minimum being be- 
tween 11311 ami eleven in turning, and the maxirnuni in 
about six houra afterwards. The intensity is also greatest 
in Dccembor> and least in Juno. 
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An intnreating sones of observations made by M. Quo- 
telet. of Brussels, shows that in the gradual ascent IVom 
Geneva to the Col de Bulrae the intensity of terrestrial 
xnagnorism incroases ; for instance, the bomontal iiifensity 
at the village Simplon is greater than that at Bonneville 
nearly in the ratio of 44 to 43. 

Similar methods (and sometimes the balance of torsion) 
have been used to discovet the relative intensities of mag- 
netism as distributed in bodies; in straight and narrow 
lamiine it has been found by CJoulomb to be nearly pro- 
portional to the square of the distance from the niiudlo 
point. 

MAGNETISM. If we lake a natural or artificial mag- 
net, and, spreading over a piece of paper a quantity of fine 
iron filings, place the magnet on the paper, on taking 
it up, w'c shall find that the iron filings are attached 
to it in sonic degree over all its surface, but they will 
be principally accumulated at two points situated near 
the ends of the magnet ; these points ai*e called the poles 
of the magnet. Sometimes when a magnetic bar is rolled 
uuioiigst iron filings, we may find several such points along 
t ho bar; the magnet is then said to have consecutive points. 
At present we shall consider only the first or simple case of 
two poles, which we may represent by the letters N and S. 
When a needle formed of this material is suspended 
horizontally on a pivot armed with agate, it assumes a i^r- 
liculardireclion, nearly north and south. [Magnet.] The 
polo N, ui the north extremity of the needle thus adjusted, 
is commonly called the north pole of the needle ; the other, 
8, the south polo, though the contrary names, as used by 
Dr. (jilbert, would be more correct in connection with the 
theory of magnetism. 

If we now briiiga piece of soft iron near the polo N, it will be 
attracted to that iiole and become attached to it, so that the 
exertion of a mechanical force is necessary to separate 
them. In this way u magnet held vertically will sustain a 
piece of iron, provided the weight of the iron does not 
exceed the magnetic force. The pole S iias a similar attrac- 
tive power Oil iron ; the cause of this attractive power is 
culled Magnetism. 

We have obseiTcd that m a magnetic needle placed hon 
zontally on a pivot, the pole N is turned northwards, and 
S southwards, nearly : if such a needle bo attached to a 
piece of cork float ing on water, it will adjust itself to this 
direction, the deviation of which from the true north-and- 
suuili hue is the declination of the needle. If now we 
invert tho position of th6 needle, so that S is brought into 
the place incviously occupied by N, and vice vmd, the 
needle ami cork will make a complete revolution, and 
acquire its original position. Hence we see a distinction 
1)ctwf)en the magnetisms predominant at N and at S; the 
former is called Atistral^ and the latter Boreal magnetism. 
It Will he easv to observe the analogy between the mutual 
relations of the two magnetisms, and those of positive with 
negative electricities. 

We must insulate a conducting electrized substance in 
order to preserve its electricity, but this is not necessary m the 
case of a magnet ; each fragment of the latter is itself a mag- 
net, possessing its north and south poles, and the same view 
uiay ho extended to its constituent particles. A noticon* 
dueling energy, called the coercive pwer^ exists therefore 
111 tuaguctic substances, by which tho loss of magnetism 
when developed is prevented, and by which also the poles N 
end S are situate in a determinate position relative to the 
body of the magnet This is not the case with soft iron, 
which has not thecoiircive tocc. 

The force of magnetism is exerted without alteration 
through substances which are not magnetic ; the same is true 
Willi respect to the electrical forces when nonconducting 
lioches are interposed in the direction of their action. On the 
other hand, the efibet of the magnetia forces is considerably 
niodifuHl when substances which arejuapable of becoming 
imigiietie by inUY«ence are situated hear ilie magnet; and 
a similar c*iiecl takes place by the decomposition of tlie 
neutral electricities when under the influence of an elec- 
trized body. [Elicctuicity.] The transmission of the 
magnetic force through interposed bodies may be observed 
faiiiillurly by placing a common sewing^needle^n a smooth 
horizoiiial board, and inimng a strong mugnct underueath 
the bouid : the needle will roll or revolve along |be board 
■iccurding to the peculiar motions given to the 

Let us next t:onsider tho action of magnets caon 
other. For this purpose make two magnets or magnetic , 


needles to float on water, distinguishing the poles of one as 
before by N and S, nnd of the other by and S'. Bring 
either the pole N near to or S to S' i tins needles or 
magnets will separate to a greater distance, and with the 
greater energy tho nearer these poles are placed to each 
other. On the contrary, if we bring N apd S' UCur each 
other, the needles will approach and unile those }H>ints» 
and the same happens when the pmnts N' and S are 
made contiguous: hence this law*— qf the 
same naamare mutuuUy repulsive; ih<m^ contrary names 
are mutually attractive, lii the article Elkctuicitv. 
above referred to, we have shown that the same law is true 
w'ith fespect to the two electricities. 

The mass of the globe contains various sources of mag- 
netbm [Magnet]; and since a magnetic needle A-eely 
suspended acquires a determinate position, it follows from 
this law that the,raagii6Lism at the south extremity S is 
Boreal, that is, of the same name as the tciTestrial magnet- 
ism which is predominant in tho northern hemispiiere, 
being re|>el1ed therefrom ; and (ho magnetism at the north 
extremity N is for a like reason Austral. The law of mag- 
netic force at diflbrent distances is expressed by the inverse 
square of the distance : the best mode of verifying this law 
is by observing the times of the oscillations of a small fine 
wire, suspended in a plane perpendicular to tho magnetic 
meridian (in order to neutralize tho magnetizing inltuonce 
of the earth), and subjected to the action of a powerful 
magnet. 

Wo can, by combining these law's, explain the manner 
ill which soft iron, cohaU, and nickel are attracted or sin- 
pended by a magnet. These metals, when unoxygon a led, 
contain both the austral and boreal magnetLsni in a com- 
bined state, in consetjuence of Ihoir want of coercive power. 
When a piece of soft ii-on is brought near the pole N, wliich 
contains the austral fluid, the austral magnetism of the 
iron is repelled to the farther extromiiy, and the boreal 
attracted to the nearer extremity of the iron reluti\c to the 
point N* this disposition of the fluid takes ])lace imme- 
diately, and tho law of force above announced relative to 
the distances causes the attraction of the fluid at N, ou the 
boreal fluid of the soft iron, to exceed its repulsion on the 
austral, which is more reinoto from N: the total elfeel, in 
virtue of this excess, is thcTefore necessarily attruciive. 
When the iron however is removed from this inlluence, iis 
natural magnetisms again recombine. This will rmt be tho 
case if, instead of soft, iron, we use hardened iron or stool : 
tho de(H>niposition of the natural magnetisms takes place 
with greater difficulty, in consecjuciiee of the coercise 
power wtiich protects their actual disposition; bnt if we 
use a powerful magnet at one extromiiy of a steel needle, 
or, which is more effectual, a mir of strong maenel.s at botli 
extremities the north polo of one and the soutli pule of the 
other being hreughl in contact with tho needle, the decom- 
position will be partially effected, and will likewise bo 
retained by tho same coercive power 'which opposed its 
development; and agreeably with the magnetic laws of 
repulsion and attraction, that point of tho needle iii contact 
with the south polo will become a north pale of the needle, 
and theotl>er a south polo. This method of producing mag- 
netism is liahlo to tho objections both of producing feeble 
m^netism and also producing consecutive points. 

The quantities of tho austral and boreal magnetic flu d^ 
in all magnetic liodies are equal; for when we bestow mag- 
netic qualities on iron or stool by the influence of load- 
stones, hammering, sudden cooling in the magnetic meri- 
dian, &c., no new magnetism is communicated; but the 
natural magnetisms, which previously neutralized each 
other, are now decomposed. Again* if a niognetic needle 
bo finely suspended bv its centre of gravity, the action o. 
terrestrial magnetism produces no linear motion, but only 
imposes a direction on the magnetic axis: now all the 
boreal fluid in the globe attracts all the austral fluid of the 
needle* und vice versd^ while the like fluids in both repel: 
henco a motion of progression would ho generated, unless 
the resultant of the repulsive forces on tlie needle was 
exactly equal and of an opposite direction to tho rOHu!taiii 
of all flm attractive forces ; and the rotatory motion of the 
needlo xhows that the points of application of Ihese force : 
are different; but the intensity of terrestrial magnetism 
may be regarded as uniform throughout the extent of 
the needle, and its direction parallel. In order there- 
fbre that the rcBiiUants should bo equal and contrary, 
the sums of the boreal and austral forces of Uio neodia 
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nidst be equal. Iii thu rosjpect magtietiw resembles the 
natural electricities of all substances* 

The development of magnetism in bodies, whether by 
terrestrial action or the influence of loadstones, is analogous 
to the decomposition of the natural eloctriciiios in a system 
of conducting bodies separated by non-conductors under 
the influence of an external body and their own natural 
action : hence when niagnetism is communicated by a load- 
stone, even when in contact the latter loses none of its own 
magnetism, as it acts solely by influence ; whereas in con- 
ducting electrized bodies, contact will communicate elec- 
tricity; the coercive force of magnets therefore extends 
even to their surfaces. In fact the reaction of the substance 
magnetized by influence tends to a further decomposition 
of tlie fluids of the magnetizing body, and this gives it 
greater energy, unless when it is magnetized to saturation, 
tliat is, when the internal magnetic forces are equal to the 
coercive power; for thon any further development of the 
fluids would bo only temporary, and a reunion would take 
place immediately. 

Tlio dipping-needle is a magnetic needle, the opposite 
poles of which possess equal magnetic intensities. It is at- 
tached to the centre of a vertical circle, and its motion is 
confined to the piano of this circle. The circle has a motion 
ill azimuth about a vertical axis, and within a flxed hori- 
zontal circle, both circles being graduated. When the ver- 
tical circle is turned round its axis until the needle acquires i 
a vertical position, the plane of the circle is then perpen- 
dicular to that of the magnetic meridian, and hence by 
means of the hosizontal circle the position of this meridian 
plane becomes known. The vertical circle with the needle 
IS now brought to coincide With the meridian plane, and the 
angular depression of the iiurlh pole of the horizon, or more 
strictly of the magnetic axis, may he read off the graduated 
limb of the vertical circle, and measures the dip. The right 
line joining the north and south poles of the needle is nearly 
coincident with the magnetic axis, but the latter may be 
ascertained more accurately by inverting tUe needle and 
taking the mean direction between its two positions of 
equilibrium. There arc other methods of a^ljusting the 
dipping-needle, but in every method it requires great deli- 
cacy and minute attention to all parts of the adjustment. 

If we place a bar of soft iron, susjiendod by a collection of 
silk strings at its middle, in a direction partdlel to the mag- 
netic axis of tlie dipping-needle, the action of terrestrial 
magnetism will have full effect on the bar, its natural mag- 
netisms will be decomposed, and it will acquire a polarity 
similar to that of the needle, its poles repelling the similar 
poles of the needle, and attracting the contrary poles. Its 
want of coercive power prevents it from retaining the po- 
larity of it-s different parts when the bar is moved into other 
positions ; for jf we invert the position of the bar, that point 
which w'as primitively the north polo' will now become the 
south, and vice vereti, under the effects of a new decompo- 
sition of Us magnetism.s by tenestrial influence. If however 
the bar be left for along time in the direction of the magnetic 
axis, so as to acquire some oxygenation, or if it be heated 
to a red beat and suddenly cooled by immersion in water, it 
will acquire a coercive force, and become permanently mag- 
netic. Iron crosses, weathercocks, St<., which have been 
long kept in a fixed position, or have been stnick by liglit- 
niug, acquire magnetic properties in the manner above 
described. 

It is a remarkable circumstance connected with the 
change of molecular disposition caused by the action of heat, 
that if wo gradually heat a bar of iron, the intensity of its 
action on, a magnet increases, and arrives at a maximum 
when the bar is brought to a cherry-red heat; with higher 
degrees of heat the intensity is diminished, and is totally 
inappreciable when the bar has reached a bright white 
heat ; on cooling it recovers its powers of aclion by similar 
steps, and the same law holds true if the magnet be heated 
instead of the bar. Hence in producing the greatest deve- 
lopment of magnetism by influence, we see the advantage 
of using iron or steel bars at a rod heat. 

Magnetism may be develops in iron, steel, cobalt, and 
nickel, by other means than the influence of Udies already 
magnetized, as twisting, hammering, electrical discharges, 
audgalvoniccurronts. [ELKCTRO-MAft^^ETlSM,3 Ifweplacea 
bar of iron in a vertical position, and give it a series of slight 
blows with a hammer or poker, it will acquire a feeble de- 
gree of magnetism ; hence it happens that the anvils and 
other tools employed in smithies are endowed with mag- 
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iiefism, In All such cases the mochanical operations tend 
to bestow a coercive power, while tho terrestrial auignetism 
separates the fluids in the body. • 

Cavallo, Benett, and Coulomb remarked the indications of 
magnetism given by various substances, as copper, uihtM\ 

&C. It is particularly observable in hammered copper, and 
scarcely perceptible when the copper has been caitt, an iit 
tention to which circumstanco is of considerable unporlancf; 
in shipbuilding. Coulomb formed very fine needles of 
various substance^ and suspending them bv silk strings 
between the opposite poles of two powerful loaustones, found 
that they were acted on by the latter. This phenomenon i.s 
attributable to the existence of minute quantities of iron, or 
iron cum]K)unds in those diffei*ent bodies. The intensity of 
the magnetic action Coulomb found from direct experiments 
to be proportional to the quantities of iron contained in the 
bodies, and ho afterwards applied this principle to discover 
the quantity of iron contained in impure metals. 

From the preceding observations on tho properties of tho 
magnetic fluids it will be easy to understand the principles 
upon which the various modes of cxmstrucling artificial 
fluids are founded, which we shall now briefly notice. Tlio 
earliest moihod of magnetizing a bar of hard iron or steel 
was by drawing it throughout its whole extent at fight 
angles over one of the poles of a strong magnet. In this 
case if we suppo*^e that pole which contains the austral tin id 
to be used, the llrst contact with the bar decomposes its 
neutral magnelisnis, attracting to the |W)int of contact the 
boreal and repelling the au.stral ; the successive parts of the 
bar are subject to a similar decomposition of tueir fluids, 
but it is evident that the effect of each previous decomposi- 
tion neutralizes the succeeding, except at the extremities; 
the magnetism thus developed is therefore feeble, and ap- 
parent only at tlie extremities of the bars, or in some con- 
secutive points formed by peculiarities in the material of tiic 
bar, or in the mode of operation. Dr. G. Knight grcally im- 
proved the mode of magnetizing bars in the following man- 
ner : he joined tw'o strongly magnetized burs by their ends 
bearing contrary names, and placing on them in the direc- 
tion of their leri'^th a small steel bar heated to a cherry-rod 
heat, with its middle on the point of junction of the inai'- 
netic bars, he made ouch of them to rub on the coirc.spon(I- 
ing extremity of this steel bar, and the latter when removed 
was found to be strongly magnetized. In tills ineinod not 
only does the presence of the second magnet favour the de- 
composition of the magnetic fluids, but the intensity of the 
action of the magnetic forces is greatly increased by the ele- 
vated temperature of the steel bar. 

Du Hamel placed two steel bars of equal longlli parallel 
to each other, connecting their correspondingoxirerniiies by 
pieces of soft iron interposed: thon taking two bundle.s of 
magnetic bars, ho united their poles of contrai*y name near 
the middle of one of the steel bars, and by inclining the 
bundles made one of them pass towards one extremity of the 
other bur, the second passing in tbe contrary direction, and 
then successively repeated the operation, when botii tiie 
steel bars became strongly magnetizod. but with contrary 
magnetisms at the corresponding extremities of each. In 
this method the decomposition of the neutral magnetisms 
of the interposed pieces of soft iron adds to the eflcct pro- 
duced by the contact of the magnetized bundles with the 
steel bars. / 

Epinus, adopting a similar method, preferred interposing 
strong magnets instead of soft iron, the relative posiiioii of 
the poles of the two magnets being reversed ; Coulomb com- 
bined the advantages of these diflerent methods by com- 
tHming his magnetized bundles of bars at a cherry-red heal, 

A fine steel needle may be very strongly inagnciized by 
being placed in the axis of a wire twisted into tho form of a 
helix, the extremities of which are brought iii contact with 
the wires of a powerful galvanic battery. The poles of a 
bar magnetized to saturation are near its extmmitios, wiihin 
generally a few lines, wJiile the intensity becomes insensible 
at tbe distance of n fow inclio.s; in a thin bar tho inlcnsiiy 
may be represented by the diflerenceof tbe ordinates of two 
logarithmic curve.s, the origin of one being at tho mistral, 
and of tho olheiw at the boreal extremity of tho needle. 

YRien boilies containing neutral magnoiisms are made to 
rotate rapidly round an the magnetism becomes deve- 
loped and acts on the needl^; tl^us a plate of copper made 
to revolve rapidly in a liorizontul plane will influonco a 
com pass- needle placed over it^’ and produce in it a loiaihiu 
in the same direction, on which subject sevoro I valuable ob- 
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fcecvaliaus liavo Vocn maxlo by M. Aroro* ^br Jolm Hers- 
vIium ll Imis also proilu^d a scoonu matliematical 
moir from M. ruisson* in which t}io mechanical force gone- 
lated by rotation is introduectl into the general equations 
deduced from bis theory qf the distribution of magnetism in 
bodies. 

The consideration of the distnbution of magnetism 
throughout the globe has led to various explanatory hypo- 
tbosea since the time of Halley; the position, the number, 
aurt the motions of the points which may be regarded as 
poles of terrestrial magnetism, have been nil subjects of 
discussion and of opinions formed on inconclusive grounds. 
The excellent tables and maps of Ilanstccn have mven a 
greater degree of certainty to iliis subject. Tlie French 
government having lately sent out an expedition for geo- 
graphical and scientific disoovciy, tlio report of which may 
be shortly expected ; and the British government having 
appointed Captoin James Uosswiih a view to similar ob- 
jects in the Pacific, we shall defer to the article Teruestuial 
Maonktism an account of the dip, variation, and intensity, 
utdiiferenl parts of tho earth, us well as the consideration of 
the magnetic equator and poles. 

Magnetic observations are now generally made in Europe 
in (diservutories, and also by scientific travellers ; and some- 
thing valuable on the sul>|ect of terrestrial magnetism is 
daily added to our previous knowledge. 

for the theory of magnetism as connected with electricity 
consult Robison’s Course qf' Lectures; Physique; 

Beccjuerel, Traitc de V Klectncite ; and Captain Kater’s 
Papers in Uie Phil, Trains, 

iWtheTnatliemaiical theory on this subject — the Memoirs^ 
by Poisson; Ampere’s Electro- Dyfiatuic Treatise; and 
Murphy’s Electricity, tdiap. vii., Cambridge. 

\Vilh i*ospect to the c<in8truction of oi'tificiol magnets — 
Brooke Taylor, Phil. Trans.^ 1714-25; Michell OnArtiJlcicd 
Masnets^ London, 1 750 ; Cavallo On Ma^neimu Loudon, 
1780; Brewster, in Encyclopaedia Britnnmca, la.st od. ; 
Bui'low, in Encyclopaedia Metrof^h ; and Scoro.'^by On Mag- 
nets, 1839, See. 

MAGNETISM, ANIMAL. [Animal Magnetism.] 

MAGNIFYING - l»OWEB. [Mickoscopb ; Tele- 
scope.] 

MAGNITUDE. This terra is generally used synonym- 
ously with quantity, and is sometimes even confounded with 
iiunlb< 3 r. The distinction between the first two terms is 
not more marked than this: — he who answers tho question 
' how much ?’ describes the quantity, and he who answers 
' how great describes the magnitude. But since tnugni 
tude is generally used in our language as applied to amount 
of s])aco, we may best describe our own idiom by laying 
down quantity as the general tenn, and stating magnitude 
to moan usually tlie quantity of space. The terra however 
must be considered, in a matliematical point of view, as ori- 
ginating with Euclid (whose word is yiyeSoi'), and it is used 
by him, not particularly as applied to space, but also to 
everything which admits of the introduction of tho iiotien 
of greater or less. In this sense then, we have many mag- 
nitudes (all moral qualities for instance) which are not the 
object of mathematical reasoning. So necessary is the 
notion of magnitude to our conception even of things which 
we cannot measure, that we borrow idioms from subjects 
within the province of mathematics. Thus we sjieak of 
force of minu, and of it being m^ater in one individual than 
ill another. Acctirding to Uie dofinition of magnitude, 
namoly, ' that of which greater or less can bo predicated, 
when two of the same kind are compared together,’ it follows 
that W'O include both mental as well as material objects of 
'Hionception. But the mathematics interpose the postulate 
that no such object can be made matter of exact reasoning, 
niilcsb in cases which admit of tins coiuparlson being per- 
formed according to some metltqd the restdts of which snail 
Ihs self-evident, iind inseparable ft'ord our notion of tho thing 
measured. Let A and B tie tlfo .luagltitiides of llie same 
kind ; they arc then, and then olily» the objects of mathe- 
matical comparison, when other inaghltuihss i^ual to A and 
B can bo found, and added idgpmer as ofteh as may be 
desired ; and when, moreover, any oolleatt^^f Am can be 
compared with a collcciion id Rr, so as to aifertirin which 
is greater or less than the oUmr. Apdas fiimiahTnn ui* 
stance of maguitiMe the copcoption of which M^COe^igly 
vajjue in the mind of most beginners, but wb^ tales pre- 
cision and certainty in tlie course of mathomatksail study. , 
Magnitudes, thus capable of comparison, are tlie dbjorts of 1 


theooctrmeof PBOPoUTtoM, [geo also Nwbee; Quantity.] 
That pan of geometry WitAi precedel proportion considers 
only Uio simple alternative of equal or unequal, modes of 
Ineqi^ty being necessarily defii^ied until afto that eon 
^erauoh* 

By tlio magnitude of any bounded space the mathenia- 
tidian moans tne results of measurement which wilt be do- 
soribed in Solid, &c. DfMBNsiONSt but the t^ommoh idimn 
refers to that whkh the mathematician Calls for distinction 
appar^i magnitude. It is eprpect, in the common meah- 
ing of the term, to siy, that a man q/t a little distance from 
the eye is larger than a remote mountain. In thus judging 
of objects, tho angles which they subtmul at tho oyo furnish 
the means of compaHsoh, Experience, derived" from tho 
combination of sight and touch, teaches us how tp make 
those deductions which aits iiecessar}* before we can learn 
the absolute iVom thO Apparent magnitude. 

It is soon found that an object, as it recedes, grows 
smaller, that is, subteiids a less angle. It is also seen that 
the locoss is accompanied by a loss of brightness ond dis- 
tinctness. The former is a consequence of the loss of light 
which takes place in Us passage tln'ough the air ; were it 
not for this, tlie same object would be i^ually bright at all 
distances; for though the quantity of light which enters tho 
eye is diminished by incroaso of distance, yet the surfi^ce 
fVom which the light appears to proceed is diminished in the 
same proportion. The loss of distinctnesH is a couseqUoufje, 
first of the loss of light, next of the different proportion in 
which different colours are lost : the effect of tne interposed 
atmosphere amounting to laying on more or less of the blue 
colour of the atmosphere over the whole. Dur perception of 
magnitude depends both on the subtended angle and on the 
distinctness: we learn fl*om experience, that of two objects 
scmi under the same angle, the less distinct, as being the 
moro distant, mqlt be the larger. That habit is our* guide 
can readily be shown by producing instances in 'd'hich wc 
are deceived, tbo object being either sbeh as is not com- 
monly seen, or seen under unusual circumstances. A culos- 
siil stiitue mounted on a column does not Suggest tho idea 
of a man of unusual sixo to persons in general, unlm when 
some person mounts the same height, and afibrds means of 
comparison. In a fog, which diminishes the distmctnes.s of 
objects, but doCp net affect the angles under which they 
arc seen, these objects arc sensibly incroai^od in apparent 
sixe; and distant hills appear nearer in a clear day than in 
a hazy one. Those who wear spcclacjlos may .'satisfy them- 
selves, by breathing on the glasses, and watching an object 
as the moisture evaporates, that increase of distinctness 
gives apparent approximation. 

The angle subtended by an object is inversely ns its dis- 
tance, wiiich is sufliclcntly near for common purposes, 
v/hen aUglofe are tiniall, which is generally the case. And 
a man of six feet high, at tho distance of kltundred feet, is 
seen nudor ah undo of Z'* 2r/. The sun is seen under an 
angle of 32^ and the muon under an angle of 29}' to 33^'. 

MAGNOLIA'CEAB, an important natural order of albu- 
minous jpolypetalous Exogens, consisting of bushes and 
trees, innabiiii^ the temperate parts of both the Old and 
New World. Tney have the numerous disjoined carpels 
and bypogynous stamens of Kanunculacem, to which they 
arc closely allied; they differ not only in their arborescent 
habit, but in the young leaves being enveloped in stipules, 
either horn-like and convolute, or bivalVed, which are thrown 
off as the leaves unfold. The llowers are usually largo And 
sweet-scented, and the leaves ard firm, broad, and large, 
in conse<|ueiico of which many of the species are objects of 
cultivation in all civilised countrlbs. In England, where 
they are exotics, they are among the most highly valued 
of oniamchtal plants, antj every species which can bear the 
climate, or which will thrive in conservatories, has been 
collected with great care, wlienevor op])orUinitic8 have 
offered, so that lew' now remain to bo imported. Among 
the most ornamental of tho hardy kinils are the M. gnindi- 
flora of Carolina ; M. fllanca, of which there are many 
varieties ; M. inaorophylia, the flowers of which a^e among 
tholoirgost in the vii^olable kingdom; and the Tulip-tree, 
tuhpifera, a latge tree with singular truncate 
leaves. In Ben^l the air is ofien perfumed with the fra- 
mbeo of the Tsjsmpae, a species of Mic.belia; while in 
Uhina ami the Malayan Archipelago others are equally well 
for their ornamental characters. Nov are tins plants 
pf this ordor loss nsel^ul than beautiful. It is proliabte that 
they arc all valtiablu for tlie fobrifbgal qualities of thoir 
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bark. Majgftiulia glauca is amopg the bert bittet ftftd aro- 
Tiiatic speciea known iu metlteine, and the Tulip-treo affords 
to the North American settlor a substitute scarcely inferior 
to it. 

The genera Tulauma andM*tgrnoUa have the very singular 
proYierty of dropping their seeSb out of the back of tho 
seed-vessels when ripe* allowing them to hang down, each 
siispendeil by a long e^ttonsibLo elastic cord, composed of 
dehcato spired vessels 



A brauch of Talaujua 

1, a l.pad of ripe fmil nit)i I, be «eo(l« ltan;^liii|[ down by Choir eonie: 2^ a vtf 
Uoal section of u seoii, iiliowinjif Utc miuuti; embryo ]yiui{ in copious ulbuineii. 

In coiiscquottbe of the seeds of Magnoliocem couiaintng 
nn abundance of oil which often becomes rancid soon after 
they arc gathered, it is ditfieult to tmisnort them to a con- 
siderable distance in a living state. Tno best fuothod of 
succeeding in that object is to |iack the seeds in eaith as 
soon as they are ripo, pressing tbem close and securing them 
in a box. Under such circumstances they will preserve 
their vitality for several months, 

MAGNUS. ALBERTUS. [Aldeetus Maonus.] 

MAGO. nC^ARTHAOK.] 

MAGO. [^^OUTMBtLA.] 

MAGPIE. rCoEVmjB, vol, viii,, p. €8,] In addition to 
the habits of this bird and its i^graphical distribution 
stated in tho article above referrea to, M.Temminck quotes 
M. Boi/* as authority for its building its nest in edifices, and 
iis l)cing very common in Noi^way. It lives as high up os 
Lapland, and is common in the Morca. Dr. Von Sicbold 
and M. Biirger observed it in Japan, where it is known by 
tho name of KmasU and is precisely identical with tho 
Knropean magpie. 

M ARAB ALIPUEAM C tlte city of the great Bali *), a vil- 
lage on the Carnatic coast, in 12® W N. lat. and 80® 16' E. 
long., about 36 miles south from Madras., In the iinme- 
dinte neighbourhood of this village axp a groat number of 
anlient sculpturos in a high state pf preservation. They 
consist of groups of human figures, Bons^ blephaiits, bulla, 
monk^s, and cats, all of tho natural aiie,and various other 
animals or monstm. Those figures are, ajil cut out of solid 
blocks of granilUi and were evidently connected with my- 
thological subjects. 

In the face of a granite rock behind the vtllago is an ex- 


cavated gallery wuh pillars, and near to it is another lart^ 
excaVatiPn, the walls of which are covered with sculpt urS, 
having refeienoo to the Hindu mythoiogy. To the north of 
the villa^ is a temple containing a statue of Oanesa, thirty 
ibet high, which is cut out of a single block of granite; and 
about half a ttplP on the south sulo is a group of tem- 
ples ftpm seventeen to thirty-six foot in height,' formed of 
the same matormL Some smaller caves are seen in tho 
neighbourhood, and everywhere about are scattered frag- 
ments of sculptures similar in character to those abovo 
described. 

A temple dedicated to Vishnu, a tank, and some avchi- 
tcctural ruins on tho neighliouring^ plain, are held by tho 
natives to be of an eiiually remote cmtiquity with the sculp- 
tures, but this opinion does not appear to be well founded. 
The inhabitants hare a tradition that the city of the great 
Bali stood on tho shores on))osite to the site of the present 
village, but is now covcroit by the sen. It appears however 
that the opinion of the sea having swallowed up or washed 
away several pagodas is groundless, and it is uA'cn doubtful 
if the tradition above referred to docs not rather apply to a 
place on the Malabar coast, whcie the memory of a jirineo 
called Balin is preserved and celebrated by tin annmd fes- 
tival. It appears that the true Sanscrit nunio of thiN place 
on tho Coromandel coast is ' Mahamalaipura,* or * tlio ciiy 
of the great mountain.* 

(Babington, On ffie Sculptures and Imcripthm ai MuM* 
m laipw\ iu Asiatic IVausaclionSt vol. ii.) 


MAHABnARATAM.or BHARATAM bfloiiKiiiB 1o 
Bhdrata and his descendants*), the most celebralca epic 
poem of the Hindus after tho ‘ Riimilyana.* A passage ir, 
the introductory part of the work ( 1, 2290) has givcMi ground 
for the assertion that it contains the round number of a 
hundred thousand distichs or slwfis ; but in order to com- 

I dote this enormous amount, the* Harivaiisa,’ a mythological 
listory of Krishna, and sundry other pieces, have been 
added. Tho eighteen component fictions (Parva) of the 
* Mahdbhdrata* contain about 85,000 slocds, and even these 
may be reduced to 24,000 distichs, of which the original 
*Blfttrata,’ without its episodes, is said to have formerly 
consisted. (1,101.) The principal subject of the ‘Mah.^i- 
bhfirato,^ to which its middle sections pai*ticularly are 
consecrated, is a long civil war between two dynasiica of 
antient India,' the Kurus and Pdndus. Both were descended 
from Bhiirata, king of Haslinapur, whoso first-hurn son, 
Dhritardshtro, the father of Duryodhana and the Kurus, 
ought to have succeeded to the throne; but this prince 
bouig blind, the sceptre was seized by his cousin Yudhish- 
liras, the eldest of the five Paiidu princes. At first the 
usurper was driven off by his uncle Duryodhaiia, and even 
banished to a wilderness for twelve years ; but as the Pilndu 
brethren were favouicd by their friend and ally, tho hea- 
venly Krishna, and as they were themselves, according to 
the legend, begotten by several deities, after a long struggle 
against the Kuru princes, and after many perilous adicii- 
tures and bloody exploits, they were finally established in 
the sovereignly of India. 

In this main texture of the ‘Malidhluirala’ is interwoven 
a great variety of episodes; or more properly speaking, the 
history of the Pandus and Kurus is the loading thread by 
wliidi an immense coilecLion of antient traditions, mural 


rollections, poetical descriiitious, and popular stories of every 
kind, has been connected. It is very important to ohservo 
that these accessory elements, which now form aluiofit 
three-fourths of the whole epopco, are stated in rbo pocru 
itself not to be constituent parts of the oridnal * Bliarata;’ 
in fact they are for the most part very loo&cly iuscnoil ; and 
as many of them are epic productions of considorahlo 
length, the principal theme is not only fieiuienlly inter- 
rupted by intervening episodes, but often totally sight 
of, oven when the most aclivo progression should be ex- 

f acted. Thus, for instance, the metaphysical sysfom of 
^atanjali is prepoundi^l by Krishna, in the eighteen lectures 
of the much admired BhagavadgttA, just when the army 
stands disposed in full array and ready for battle. Besides 
a vast iiurnhor of various short tales and ficiions of 
every description occasionally inserted, the episcHlical com- 
positions of tho ‘Mahjfehfimla* may bo divided into two 
goneval classes of a more distihot, character and of peculiar 
i'wportaiKC. The first class, to which the early seidions of 
tho 'Mabilhhdrata’arepavtlcuhirly consecrated, is occupied 
iu solving thetigonical and cosmogonicol problems, blended 
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witlt thosie ^ilil ftiid fanfRslical €oneeptions hy which 
Ihe tnetaphysical jnind of the Hindus is so* clet?ply 
attracted. To these, in the last chapters of the work, 
and after the conclusion of the great war, are added di-J 
dactic and moral opisodes on relij^ous duties and sacriii^s, 
on solitary and penitential life, ana on final beatitude, forming 
almost a complete system of Indian ethics, and a compendium 
of the Brahininical faith. The second class of episodes, 
which may, although in some respect impropOTly, be called 
historical, consist of various and ample tra<litians of former 
epochs, and arc occupied in recording the origin, genealogy, 
and history of aiitient kings and heroes ; in giving an account 
of their government and practice of warfare, their individual 
adventures, niid their splendid actions; and in exhibiting their 
piety and devotion infulillling thosedutiesof areligiousltfchy 
wdiicii the favours of the heavenly beings are to be acquirecl. 
Those and similar narratives are chiefly accumulated in the 
third and longest section of the * Mahdbblrata,* called Vana- 
piirviiM (book of the forest), where they are told by IlioBrah' 
niinieal sage Markhandeya, for the purpose of entertaining, 
consoling, and animating the dejected spirit of the Pandu 
princes during their exile in the wilderness. In this respect 
tho episodical pieces of the * Mahdbhflrata’ may be compared 
w'ith tho rhapsodies sung by Phonrius and IX^modocus in 
tho Homeric poems, and us many of them are marked with 
a pecnlinr simplicity of manners and customs, they might 
almost seem of an older date than the main body of the 
epopee, of which they are totally independent. This 
leads us to the original composition of the * Mali ilhlia rata,* 
which in tho introductory part of the poem is thus related. 

Tho most eelebratod sages, with their disciples, being 
asscmlih^d at a splendid sacrificial festival, tbo vonerublo 
Krishna Dvaipflyana, with the surname of Vyiisa, who had 
been an eye witness of the great civil war, is requested by 
king Janamejaya to give an account of those bloody events, 
in w liicli, two generations ago, Ins own ancestors liud played 
i\ fatal part. Ihis task, being declined by Vyiisa himself, is 
readily ptn-formed by one of his disciples, Vaisampdyana, 
who, being duly instructed, and from memory familiar with 
the heroic poem, recites it at full length to tho listening 
assembly. A similar festival being afterwards celebrated bV 
king Saunaka, the same proceedings are repeated, and Saiiti, 
whose father had been a disciple of Vy^sa, undertakes the 
recital of wliat is now Considered the original * Bhdrata.* 
Neither in thoHO nor in other instances is a written copy of 
the text raentioned; it was in fact only committed to 
memory and handed down by oral tradition, until the in- 
creasing mass ol‘ HubvSequent episodes, more or less connected 
with the primitive subject, urged tlie necessity of a final 
ari-angeinent ; and, to avoid further interpolations, a sum- 
mary of the contents was prefixed to the, whole collection, 
now existing under the name of * Mahfibliiirata.* Not- 
'witlisiandiug the traditional character and the gradual 
growth of the poem, Vyasa has been su])po.sed not only 
its author, but even the operation of collecting Its com- 
ponent parts has been atliibutod to him, as it was he 
who, ucconbng to Hindu tradition, collected the Vediisaiid 
l*uranfis, and composed tho Brahmasutvas of the Veditntine 
'^cbool. But as these operations could nut be executed by 
the same individual, it has long been acknowledged that 
the imnio of Vyasa (implying (ii^fpoaitum) does not signify 
a distinct historical person, but rather an allegorical cha- 
racter, including the important fact that the four great parts 
of the sacred ranon were digested by the same orthodox 
body of tile antient Brahminical schools, by whom almost 
every braiichof the traditional and scientific learning of the 
Hindus has been successively propagated and preserved. 
JTimicu a religious and priestly character prevails in the 
epic poetry of the Hindus; in this sense the * Akhyfina’ is 
ofieu styled ti fiflh ‘Veda,’ and the ‘ RJimayanu,’ as well as 
‘ M.'iluihlifinita.’arc in fact considered as the * Sdstra* of the 
Kshatriyii caste ^or whose n^creatioo, encouragement, and 
instruct !(»n they were originally designed. Compared with 
the * Riimayaiiu’ i\ro « Malidbhdrata’ is wanting in unity and 
internal eoiierenco; it is rather a collection of aiuienleplc 
poems gathered round the central history of the Kurus and 
IMihIus: but for this very reason it fursurposaf^ the former 
poiMu by a greater variety ol’ pl«?asing scenes etid attractive 
sttiir.lioijs, purtiiHilarly in its episodes, tlie characters of 
wheb lire very often delineated with so peculMf g delicacy, 
an I with so strongly marked hn individuality, afelb Icsrve a 
pc werful iinprcssion on the reader. Finally, and what is 
mart* essential, the * Mah&bhilrata' may be loulfed upon as a • 


most ample source of every kind of antiquarian loro, and aa 
tlu) only Sanskrit work, if wo except tbo ‘ Annals of Kash- 
mir,' by which a considerable quantity of the most valuable 
historical figments has been preserved. The truth of tliis 
will ^ shown ip a series of learned essays lately begun by 
Prof. Lassen (iii Zeitschrift Jiir die Kunde des Mor^i* 
landee)* The great war itself, which on astronomical calcu- 
lations has been supmised to have taken place during the 
twelfth centurv b.c. (Works of Sir William Jones, iti., 21:1, 
vii., 77), is indubitably an historical event; and as Pdndii 
(white), Krishna (black), Duryodhana, Dhritardshtra, and 
other names are allegorical, Prof. Lassen acutely suggests, 
that the war might be the long and serious contest between 
the Brahminical tribes and the native occupants of tho 
country. Leaving aside these questions, we only remark 
that although the 'Bhdvata,* properly so called, is by no means 
contemporary with tho events described in it, its pretensions 
to a very remote period of Hindu antiquity are sllfiiciently^ 
justified by internal cyidence and the unanimous testi- 
monies of subsequent writers. The poem is evidently of 
later date than the * lldmdyatia,' but neither tho precise 
time in which it was composed, nor oven tho epoch of its 
finally assuming its present shape, can yet be ascertained. 

Three large quarto volumes have already appeared of a 
complete edition in the original Sanskrit, carefully collated 
by learned Pundits with the best manuscripts in the library 
of the Sanskrit Clollcge of (klcutta, and published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Besides a number of detached 
fragments and single stories of the * Mahdbhdrata,* faith- 
fully translated by Sir Charles Wilkins. Prof, Wilson, and 
Mr. Milman, such as The Churning of the Ocean, the Stnrij 
of Dushwonta and Sucantald, &c. (Annala of Oriental 
Literature; Oriental Quarterly Ma;^a;iine, 1825; Quarterly 
Jleview, vol. xiv.), the following episodes have appeared 
in the original Sanskrit : I . AWn ana published 

by F. Bopp, Lond. 1819; Berlin, 1832. Translated into 
English verso by H. 11. Milman, Cxford, 16.35. 2. The 
Bhagamdgitd^hy li. W. Schlegel, Bonn, 1823. An English 
prose translation was published by Sir Charles Wilkins, 
l^ndon 1785, 3. Indfalokdgamunam, Hidimbabadhu, 

Briihmavildpa, Sundasand Vpasunda, and TilotUimd, by 
Bopp, Berlin. 1824. 4. ‘ Diluvium cum tribus aliis Mahd- 
bhUrati prmstantissimis episodus,* by Bopp. Berlin, 1829, 
MAHAN ADA. [Hinottstax, p. 21f».] 
MAHANUDDY. [Hindustan, p. 210.] 

MAHMCOD I., son of Mustapha 11., was raised to tho 
throne of the Ottomans after the deposition of his unci?; 
Ahmed III. in 1 730. He continuetl the war begun u«;der 
his predecessor against Nadir Shah of Persia, but with no 
success, and made peace in 1 73G. A war with Russia fol- 
lowed, in which the Russians took Ockzakow and Kil- 
burn in 1737, and, the Austrians having joined them, in- 
vaded Wallachia. The Austrian forces bmg defeated ut 
Krotska on the Danube, the court of Vienna submitted to 
a disad\'antageous peace in 1739, by which it gave up not 
only its recent conquests, but also the iniporlunt town of 
Belgrade, the conquest of a former war. Fence was soon 
after made between Turkey and Russia, and the hitler 
power restored Ockzakow. A new war broke out with 
Persia in 1747, and terminated by a treaty unfavourable to 
the Ottomans.^ Mahmood took little part in all these trails- 
actions, but left all the cares of state to his ministers and 
favourites. He died in December, 1754, of the fistula, 
his death being hastened by an effort which he made to ride 
to the mosque on a Friday, to show himself to his subjects, 
among whom reports of his death had been circulated. He 
was then fifty-eight years of age. 

MAHMUD, Soboklegin of Ghisni, the founder of the 
Gasnevide dynasty, succeeded to the sovereignty of Chorasan 
and Bokhara 997), which his father Emir Nosireddin 
Soboktegin hail occupied under the caliphs Kl-Thai Btllah 
and Kader-Billuh. After having assumed the title of 
sultan, which was readily granted to him by the caliph, 
Mahmud subdued the circumjacent provinces of East Persia, 
made Ghisni his capital, and totally shook off the yoke of 
his legitimate sovereign. Bound, as he deemed Inmsoif, by 
the miist solemn vow to adhere to the precept of tho Koran, 
which enjoins the propagation of the Islam and war against 
the unbelievers as a matter of faith ; or stimulated rather by 
ambition and covetousness, ill-concealed under the mask of 
rel^ious duty, he directed his arms against the quiet and 
^leaoeful Hindus, and first attacked Jeipal, the neighliour- 
iiig king of Lahore, in 1001. This expedition having 
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proved successful, Malimud invaded Hindustan almost every 
aiul in no less than fourteen sabsoquent inoursions^ 
made in various directions and as os the carelessness and 
the feeble resistance of Um Hindu rajahs v^ould permit him 
to proceed, ho devastated tho provittcbs, ravaged and plun- 
dei’ofl the cities, destroyed the places of religious worship, 
and murdered the inhabitants, always returning^ith an 
immense booty. Jn the year 1016 the fkr-famed city of 
Kunoge was destroyed; end shortly after the antient and 
magnificent Mathurm whose palaces and temples of marble 
and alabaster filled even their savage conqueror with re- 
spect and religious awe. The remotest expedition of Sultan 
Moiimnd was directed against the celeorated temple of 
Somnat (Somandtha) in Guzerat (1025); and although 
thest^ transitory invasions of Hindustan were only under- 
taken to satisfy liis fanaticism and avidity, and vvitfiotit the 
intention of permanently occupying the ra\^ged provinces, 
lie now olmost thought of making the city of Naherwaleh 
his new capital. Nevertheless Mahmud retired toChorasan, 
loaded with tho inestimable treasures of the Indian temples. 
After having once more attempted a predatory excursion into 
Multan, he died at Ghisiii, 1030, neither much lamented 
nor extolled by his coiitcm]»oraries, whatever llattory had 
done during Ins lifediine by praising his justice and equity, 
and softening the leading features of his chararlor, which were 
cruelty and avarice. All that can bo said in praise of Sultan 
Mahmud is, that men of learning were attracted by the 
fame of Ghisni, which he adornecl with the most splendid 
buildings, and hy the lustre and magnificence of his court ; 
and the new epoch of Persian poetry, of which the Shah- 
Narnoli is the most eminent and imperishable monument, 
was encouraged by tlie sovereign. But as tlio satirical 
poems of Ferdnsi testify, even his liberality and favours were 
in a great degree dependent on his capricious temper, and 
were often bestowed in a very niggardly manner. About 
fhree miles from the modern citv of Cihisni, tho tomb of 
Mahmud is still preserved, and in Veinembrance of his hav- 
ing been a zealous ijefendor of the faith, Mohammedan 
]»riests are maintained, who constantly read the Koran over 
his grave. (Mirchond, HUtoria Gasnevidarim^eCi, Wilken, 
Brndin, 1832.) 

MAIIOMKT L, son of Bayazid I., vas sandjak, or go- 
vernor, of the town and district of Ainasia when his father 
was defeated and taken prisoner by Timur at the battle of 
Ancyra (July, 1 40 1 ). The invader having left Asia Minor, 
Mahomet’s cider brothers Monsa and Solymun disputed 
their fathers succession between them. Mahomet took 
no part in their quarrel, but continued to administer his 
province, and slrcMigtben liiniself in it, until Mousa, having 
prevailed against Solyman, put him to death, upon which 
Mahomet declared war against Mousa, who was defeated 
and killed, and Mahomet became sole sultan of the Otto- 
mans, A.D. HI 3. 

Mahoinul was the restorer of tbo Ottoman empire, which 
be found in a state of anarchy. He extended bis con- 
fjuosts into Kunipe, and obliged iJio princes of Bosnia, 
Servia, and Wallacliia to pa]i him tribute. lie also equipped 
a tlectlo resist the ultaeks of the Venetians by sea. He 
died, after nine years' reign, a.p. 1421. He W'as succeeded 
by liis son Mourad II. 

MAHOMET JL, son of Mourad 11., was proclaimed 
emperor of the Ol tomans after the voluntary abdication of 
bis father in 1444; Mourad however was obliged by a 
niuiiny of tbo Janizaries, wiio objected to his son’s youth, to 
resume the reins of government till his death, which hap- 
pened at tlio beginning of 1451, when Mahomet, then 
twenty-two years of age. commonced liis reign. He broke 
the ti uco existing with tlic Byzantine emperor, by building 
a fort on the European side of the Bosporus, opposite to the 
fort of A nuloh-hissar, which his predecessor Bayazid bad 
built on the Asiatic coast of the straits, by which means 
Mahomet established a complete command of the Bosporus, 
'i’his led to remonstrances from Constantine Palmologus, the 
Byzantine em^jeror, which were received with scorn by 
Mahomet, who went on subduing the Greek towns on the 
Propontis and tbo Euxine, ra'i^aged Thrace, and invaded the 
Peloponnesus. At Iasi , havi ng assembled an i inmenae host, 
staled by some at 300,000 mon, with a formidable arlillcry, 
and a licet of 120 sail, Mahomet laid siege to Constan- 
tinople in April, 14 j 3. After fifty-four days* siege tho 
Ottomans cairied tlie city by .storm on the 29th or May, 
1453. Constautino fell bravely fighting in the breach, 
covered by a iieap of the slain. After three days of 


plunder and mtwsacrct Mahomet restored order, released 
most of the prisoners, granted to the conquered the fiee 
exeroise of their religion, and gave them tho use of one 
half of the existing churches ; the remainder, and fljo best 
of them, Santa Sophia among the rest, were Iransformed 
into mosques. Mahomet remained nearly three years at 
Constantinople, after which he returned in triumph to 
Adftanople, which was then tho residence of tlie Ottoman 
sultans. 

in 1456, after invading Servia, be laid .siege to Belgrade;, 
but was opposed ond defeated by John Huhnyadcs, a gal- 
lant Hungarian noble, who was regent of tho kingdom in 
the absence of king Ladislas. This was the first check 
which the Mohammedan arms encountered in their advance* 
towards Western Europe. At the same time Maliomet’a 
generals were defeated in the mountains of Albania by 
Ncanderbeg. Tho Turks luiwcver took Corinth and the* 
Morea. In 1461 they took Trebizond. and put an end te» 
the dynasty of the Comnenes. lii 1462 they took Lesboa 
and other islands of the Archipelago, Tliey next con- 
quered Bosnia, and Mahomet, after promising safety to 
the prince of that country, had him put to death. In 146*5 
Mahomet marched against Scanderbog, but was defeated 
under the walls of Croia. But Scanderbeg lost all llio open 
country, and dying soon after, left his infant son John 
Castriot under the guardianship of the Venetian senate. 
The Venetians attacked iind plundered the coasts of Thrace, 
Asia Minor, and several of the Greek islands. In 1470 Ma- 
homet laid siege to the town of Negroponte, the strong- 
hold of the Venetians in the A^gseunSea. The Provve- 
diiore Erizzo, after a gallant resistance, being obliged to 
capitulate, Mahomet promised to spare his head, but by a 
barbarous equivocation he had him sawed in two, saying that 
he hiul not promised to spare his sides. The Venetians by 
means of tboir commercial agents excited against Mahomet, 
Husun Hassan, sliah of Persia, who invaded Asia Minor; 
and took Tocat in 1472. [Contarini, Ambrooio.] Ma- 
homet hastened to encounter him, and a battle was fought 
near Trebizond, in which the Turks had the advantage: 
over the Persians, who withdrew beyond the Euphrates. 

In 1475 Mahomet took the Crimea, the khan of which 
lecame his tributary. Tha Turks invaded also Dalmatia 
and Frioul, in 1 478, and advancing as far as the Taglia- 
mento, obliged the Venetians to sue for peace, which was 
concluded between them and Mahomet, in January, 1479, by 
which Veuice gave up Scutari and other fortresses in Illyria, 
Albania, and the Morea. In 1480 a Turkish foice landed at 
Otranto, and spread alarm throughout Italy. In the same 
year the Turks attacked Rhodes, but were defeated by the 
Knights of St. John, under their grand-master Peter d’Au- 
busson. Mahomet was greatly irritated at (he news of this 
defeat ; and while he was making preparations for resuming 
the attack in person, he died at Tcggiar Zair in Bithynia^ 
in May, 1481, His remains were carried to Constantinople 
and interred with the following epitaph : — * I designed Uh 
conquer Rho^les and subdue proud Italy.* 

Mahomet was a successful conqueror. lie was cruel, 
like most of tho Ottoman warriors; but he was not an illi • 
lerate or rude barbarian. He knew several languages, 
Persian, Arabic, and Greek ; was fond of poetry, and was a 
good Icltcr-wrilor. Several of his letters Imve been trans- 
lated into Jjuin, and published by Landini, ].ryon, 1520., 
Three of his letters, addressed to Scanderbog, are found ini 
Melchior Junius’s Colloci ion, 1595. Ho founded two me* 
(lressf‘s, or colleges, at Constantinople. Several stories of 
his cruelty, such as that against a Greek female, Irene, and 
the story about Bellini the painter, rest upon doiihifiil 
authority. [Bellini, Gentilk.] His bad fiuh howtner 
is fully proved, in tho instances of the unfi>i'tuiiafe Erizzo, 
of the prince of Bosnia, and others. In Turkish Jiislory 
he W styled Mahomet the Great and the Conqueror. 
(Knowlles's History of tha Turks; Mignot, Histoire de 
I Empiric Ottommi,) 

MAHOMET III., succeeded Mourad TIL in 1595. Ho 
began his reign hv jiutting to death all his brothers, (living 
himself up to idleness and pleasure, ho left tho govern- 
ment in the hands of his ministers, who were under the in- 
(iuence of his mother. His trnojis were Ifeaten in Hungary 
by the Imperial troops, and hy Battori. prince of Tran»>l- 
vania, and they loijt Gran and other places. Mahomet, 
being roused iVom his ^mthy, collected a large force, with 
which lie entered Hungaiw and took Agrain : but lie soon 
left the army* and hutvieu back to his capital, Tho wac 
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Was carried on m Hungary by bis ji^nerals» but with no 
success to the Otiomah arms, lo tao meaniiuie revolts 
broke out, and the Asiatic protincos and the janizaries 
at Constantinople mutinied. > . In the midst of all these 
disorders Mahomet died, in I6U3, and was succeeded by bis 
sou AhmetJ 1. 

M AHOMKT IV., son of Ibrahim I., succeeded his father, 
who was stranglefl in a inceting of the janizaries in 1054, 
when Mahomet was seven years of ago. His mother as- 
sumed the regency; but afresh revolt of tlm janizaries 
soon overthrew her power, and she also was put to death. 
Mahomet Kuporli* or Kupruli, was now raised to the post 
of grand-vizicr, or prime-minister, like many other otiicers 
who have distinguished themselves m the annals of the 
Ottoman empire, Kupruli was an Albanian. He and 
his son Achmet after him were the ruling ministers dur- 
ing the gi'Ciiter part of the reign of Mahomet IV., who 
troubled himself little with state atTairs, being chietfy en- 
grossed with the sports of hunting aiid other pastimes. 
TJio two Kuprulis spread a last ray of departing glory over 
the decline of the Turkish state. The elder Kupruli, after 
repressing by severe measures the spirit of insurrectiou 
wuhin, form^ a new fleet to oppose the Venetians, who, 
under the two gallant brothers Mocenrgo, threatened to 
force the passage of tho Dardanelles, in 1057. He also sent 
ihssh troops to carry on the war in the island of Caudia. 
Meantime tho wax* was roging in Hungary between the Turks 
and tlie empenir Leopold 1. The Turks advanced as far as 
Ntnihausel, which they took, spreading alarm to the gates 
of V ienna ; but they were defeated by Montecuceali, general of 
tho Imperial forces, at the battle of St. Gotliard, 1663, after 
which peace was concluded. The same year M^omet Ku- 
prulL clied, and his son Achmet Kupruli became grand- 
vizier. In 1667 Achmet went in person to Candia,and the 
siege of the capital town of the same name began in real 
earnest. The Venetian general Morosini directed the de- 
fence. In September, 1669, Morosini, after a most gallant 
resistance, having exhausted all his resources, made an ho- 
nourableuapitulation,andat the same time concluded a treaty 

peace between Venice and the Porte upon terms more 
favourable than might have been eicpected. [Ca^ndia.] 
Kupruli, unlike the barbarian Muslapha, who in the pre- 
ccoding century had atrociously violated the capitulation of 
Famagosta [C yprus], faithfully kept the conditions granted 
to the Venetian garrison, and allowed a free passage to all 
the inhabitants who chose to embark. 

In 1671 war broke out between the Turks and Poland, 
and Mahomet XV. led his army in iwsrson ; but he was 
surprised in his camp at Budehaz by John Sohieski, grand- 
marshal of Poland, and the sultan was obliged to seek 
s:ifefy in flight. In the tbllowing year Sobieski took the 
fortress ofKotzim, and drove the Turks to the south of the 
Danube. In 1675 a formidable Turkish host, commanded 
by the bashaw of Damascus, who for his bravery had 
earned the name of ‘ Shaitan ' (the devil), enteretl Poland. 
Sobieski, who was then king, resisted all their eiftxrts with 
a handful of men, and at last obliged them to ask for peace, 
which was concluded ip 1676. 

In 1G83 the Turks, after seven years* pt^eparaiion, put into 
niotinn the most formidable army which Europe had seen 
for a long time. They swept over Hungary like a storm, 
and raarcbed direct upoq Vienna. It is generally admitted 
that Louis XIV. was privy lo their plans. The emperor 
J.A^opold and his famdy left' their capital, and Germany 
and Italj- were thrown into consternation. On the 16th of 
July Vienna was invested by the grand-vizier Kara Mus- 
lapha (Kupruli was dead), at the head of 3CO,000 men, 
Turks and Tartars. On the morning of the lUh Septem^ 
her Sobieski and Charles duke of Lorraine, at the head of 
iheir combined forces, 40,600 strong, reacbod the summit of 
tho Calomborg. from which theyhefiild tho Austrian capital 
and the widr -sprcMfl glittering tents of the Ottomans. On 
the following day Sobieski attacked atid drove the Tiii^s to 
their formidable entrenchments, agmnst wliich, at ftvo 
o’clock in the afternoon, be led a gcheral assault, carried 
very thing before him, and obliged the vizier fly after 
making a gallant resistance, leaving his eamp, 3irS( ba^go, 
and lus artillory m the hands of the Christians. TheTurks 
subsoquontly lost Hungary. In consequence of thSjle dis- 
asters the janizaries ai; Oousthntinople revolted ki' 
Mahomet IV. was deposed, and Bolyman IIL was raSslsd to 
the throne. Mahoinet died in conthiemeni in 1691, 
MAHOMETANISM. [Mohammedanism.] 


MAHONi PORT. [Minorca.] 

MAHRATtA LANGUAGE. {Hindustan, p. 397.] 
MAHR AtTAi^, or MAHARATTAS. The origin of these 
people, whose wars have flUed so large a space m the his- 
tory of British India, is involved in much obscurity. The 
eountryqfK)ssessed by them before the modern invasion of 
India by Europeans is supposed to have included Candeish, 
Boglano, part of Bergr, extending to the north-west as far 
as Guzeiat and the river Norbuddab, and a tract of coun- 
try on the wosteoast lyin^ between Surat and Canara. A 
great part of these countries couMsts of mountains and de- 
fllos, which offer great natural facilities for the piosepution 
of predatory and of defensive warfkre. It is supposed that 
the name Maliratta was derived from Mhoerut, or Mharat, a 
district which under the sovereigns of^ the Deccan formed 
pmrt of the province of Dowlutabad. Tlie eoidiest mention 
that we And of the Mahmtta tribes is in 1306, when Cufoor, 
a slave and general of Alia, is said to have * subdued the 
country of Uie Mahorattas, which he divided among his 
Omrahs.’ The Mahratta empire, as it takes a place 
in modern history, was founded in tho latter half of 
the seventeenth century, in the reign of Aurungzebe, by 
Sevigee, ibo son of Shahjee, a Hindu hi the service of the 
king of Bejapore, from whom ho received a jaghire in the 
Ckurhatic, with the command of 10,090 cavalry. His first act 
was the seizure of the Zatnindary of Poonah, on which 
occasion he increased the number of his soldiers, and levied 
contributions in all the neighbouring districis. Sevajee died 
in 1660, and was succeeded by his son Samba jee, a man of 
considerable talent, but who was unable to witlisfiand the 
power of Aurungzebo, and, falling into his haiuls,\vas cruelly 
put to death in 1689. His sou Sahoo Raja, wlio hud also 
fallen into the bauds of the emperor, reigiied in ikuhq only 
until 1740, when ho died; but at tho death of Samhajee, a 
great number of chiefs, availing themselves of the natural 
facilities offered by the country, issued from various points 
in the mountains, and kept up a constant predatory warfare 
in the neighbouring provinces, pluntlering and devastating 
wherever they penetrated; The wealth thus acquired by 
them caused them to be joined by vast uumbors of adven- 
turers, as well as by many Zamindars, and after a long 
struggle for their subjection, tlioy were, at the death of 
Aurungzobe in 1707, more powerful than ever. From the 
death of Sambajee in 1689 till tho year 1618, tho nominal 
sovereign or rnja of the Mahratlas had no real power, but 
was a prisoner, conftiied in the hill-fortress of Satara, while 
the government was administered by the Peshwu, or uiini- 
Ster. whose office became hereditary in the family of Bulajee 
Bishenauth, its first possessor, who fixed liis residence at 
Poonah. He was succeeded by Ids son Balaioc Bajerow, 
who died in 1701. Tho next Peshwa was Madhoo Rao, 
who filUid the office for II years, and dying was succeeded 
by his son Narrain Rao. This chief was muixlcrcd in 1773, 
concerning w'hich event very ditrerent slalcmunls arc given. 
By one it is said that the murder was committed by his 
uncle Ragoba with the design of usurping his office, but that 
the usurpation was prevented by twelve chiefs, at Ibo head 
of wdioin was Balajcc Pundit, better known as Nana Furna- 
vese, who set up t^eviijoc Madhoo Rao, the posthumous son 
of Narrnin, aiul administered tho government during his 
minority. Mill {tUstory of SriHffh /wt/m, vol. ii., p. . 366 ) 
gives a very different version ; he stntes that tho murdeZ 
was committed by the chiefs before mentioned, that the feet 
of Sevajee Madhoo Rao being the son of Narrain was dis- 
puted, and that Ragoba, whose right to the succession 
was pcrlbct, fled to Guzerat, where he obtained the pro- 
mise of supiiort from the Gaicowor. For some time pre- 
ceding these events the English government had (b^sired 
tlie possession of Balsette and Bassoin, then forming part of 
the possessums of the Mahratta government ; and this ap- 
tiearing afkrourable opportunity, they formed a (rcalv with 
Kagoba, engaging to replace him in his oflb^e, uml they 
took possession of Balsette and Ikissein, much against the 
will however of Ragoba, who offered other territory rnd 
revenue to a hirger amount as the price of British assist- 
ance. Upon bis giving way on this point, an Engiisli forco 
of 35,000 men was put in motion in his '/ovour. Nego- 
tiations had at. the same time been opened with the nutbori- 
ties at Poonah, who yielding to the cupidity of the English 
|p)Veramont incoming Salictte and Bassoin, the latter was 
induced to withdraw till active assistance from Ragtdia, who 
vetued to Surat with only SiOO attendants, Sevajee Madhoo 
Hao died m consequence of an accidental fall in 1795, and 
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after some considerable dissensions bis son Bajevow was de- 
clared Peahwa. TliU chief cuntii&ued. po^er until Octo- 
ber, 1802, when bis forces beiiiir totally ^ffbated near Poona 
by Joswuut Hao Holcar, he ded ^ Baasein opd placed him- 
self under the protection of Ibp British govbmuieht. |n the 
following year he was reinstated in his <^ital by General 
Wollesley (now the dukb of Wellington). Hajerow proved to 
be of an intriguing .dispositioh and very avaricious^ He 
permitted bis officers to practise qll maimer of extbi:tji6tl, 
that he might in the end seise on their ill-gotten treaiiure. 
In 1815 be was detected in the eltdeavour to form a general 
confederacy against the English; his capital was \n eonseo 
(luonce surrounded, and he was forced to cede in perpetuity 
districts yielding a revenuo of 840,000/. and to make a tem- 
porary surrender of Singhur, Pooruhder, and Ryeghur, as 
nludges for the fulftluienl of existing treaties In Novem- 
ber, 1817, the Peshwa, in defiaiwse ot all engagetneiils, sud- 
denly attacked and destroyed, liaviug first plundered, the 
houses of the British residency near Poonah. This treacher- 
ous conduct Was speedily punished, his forces were on the 
following day routed by the English troops, and he became 
a fugitive, and wandei'cd about in various directions until 
.tune, 1818, when he surrendered himself to Sir John 
Malcolm, and renounced all sovereignly for himself and his 
family, upon the promise of an adequate pension. On this 
n(*{5as'ion the greater part of the Poonali territory, estimated 
at 50,000 square miles, came into possession of the English. 

Ill iho early period of Mahratta history the system pre- 
^ ail(;d of ibo nominal head of the people conferring large 
grants of land on the principal chiefs, and of delegating to 
ihein extensive i)OM'crs of government. These chiefs, one 
hv one, assumed the state and attributes of princes,' but 
still, with that attachment to antient forms and that inspect 
fV»r heredilury power for which the Mahrattas have always 
be en remarkable, they acknowledged iho supremacy of the 
nouiinal head of the state, but either submitted to or evaded 
his authority as best suited their interest at the moment, 

MAI A. 

MAIDEN IIAIE, the common name of the Adiantum 
(Japillus Veneris, a fern found wild in many parts of 
Europe, on damp shaded rocks. It is the adianton i&dlavrov) 
of the Greeks, and has probably gained its trivial name from 
Its having formed a part of the preparations used by Indies 
fur slilfoning their hair. (Dioscorides, 1. iv., c. 13G.) 

MAIDSTONE, a corporate town and parliamentary 
Ixu’ough, in (he parish and hundred of Maidstone and county 
of Kent, of which it is the county ami assise town. 
Maidstone is situated on a pleasant declivity chiefly on 
tlie right hank of iho Medway, about tw^o miles above 
Alliiigton lock, eight miles above Rochester, and .12 miles 
s^oulh east hy east from I/)ndon. Till llio lock was 
ronslnu'lcd on the river the tide came up to Maidstone. It 
consists of four principal streets, which are well paved and 
jightod, and it contains many well-built houses. There are 
two roservoirs for supplying the inhabitants w'ith water, 
conveyed from a spring oi* tho opposite banks of the 

led way, which river is here crossed hy a very antient 
stone bridge of several aivhes. The derivation of Ih© 
iimiie * Maidstone’ is not precisely known: at least, va- 
rious etymologies are given by Camden. Hasted, and 
others. According to Nonnius (Catalogue qf the Cities 
of lh'itam\ ibis place was called by tho British Caer Me- 
iimtd, or Medioo^^ signifving the town or city of the Med- 
\uy. Ala very early period Maidstone formed part of tho 
tosscssions of tlio see of Canlcrbury, and is entered in the 
»cnoral survey of l>>raesday under the title of tlio lands of 
ho archbishop. Tho charters of incorpratiou are those of 
\ Edward VI., 2 Elizabeth, i and 17 James I., 34 Clmrlos 
n., and 21 Geo. II. Tho first of thes© ww forfeited in the 
inie of Quepn Mary, in cbps^uenco of the supposed par- 
icipivtion of the leading members of tho corporation in tho 
ubellion of Sir Thomas Wyaft. 

The revenue of the cWpotaliou in 1835, arising flrom 
anded pmperty, tolls, &c., estimated at III 4/. The 
utal debt at that time was ]5,87ii/.,aU(l the annual expen- 
liluro, the chief item in which was tne interest on this debt, 
8 supposed to be about equal to the Incops. Sine© tl)© es- 
ahlisbruent of the police under thq Stuhicipal Corporatioti 
Act the expenditure lias been considerably increased. The 
undet.1 p^perty Ims lately been sold, and a gro^ port of ihe 
Icbt paid off. The town k divided into sjx wards: tho town- 
30»?it*il Consists of C aldermen and 1 8 councillors. 

Tlie tow 11 is said to Ik^ in a thriving Stotb* Thcri» are 


msnufaotories of felt and blankets, but those are of limited 
extent compared with the pst^Mhills, which employ up- 
wards of 800 hands. The tramc jitp and down the river is 
considerabH end has been maierially itieroased liy tho 
^nslriictioh of the lock for iraprcving the navigation. Tlie 
imports consist chiefly of coal, timber, groceries, Iron, and 
rags; theejtports are mostly fruity hops, stone from the 
quarries of fCentisIi ragstone in this pnvisli and neighbour- 
hood, and paper. The segregate tonnage of the vesain^ pass- 
ing through Allington lock is estimated at 120,000 tons, 
upon Which tolls to the amount of 2600/. arc annually col- 
lected. 

There is no borough gaol : the justices of the borough 
commit (di prisoners to the county gaol, and the expense of 
their maintenance, amounting to one shilling per day for 
each prisoner, is defrayed out of the borough-rale. On the 
east side of the river there are cavalry barracks. Nearly 
opposite to the town-hall is a spacious commercial mom 
used as a Com Exchange. The archbishop’s palace is a 
Gothic structure, rebuilt about the middle of tho fourteenth 
century. Since that time it has imdergouo considerable 
alteration, and in its present stato is a pleasant and conve- 
nient residence. The chapel of Newark Hospital, which 
was built in the thirteenth century, is a small but boaulifut 
specimen of the early pointed stylo. Maidstone formerly 
contained a college, consisting of a master, sub-master, and 
four priests, founded hy Archbishop Courteney in tho reign 
of Richard U, It was suppressed by Edward VI., at which 
tiipe its nett annual revenue was 1 58/. 7s, 1 Od. A raong f he 
persons of literary eminence who were connected with this 
college was the learned William Grocyn, the friend of Eras- 
mu$« He died in 1522, and was interred at MaidHtone.. 
(Wood’s Athene Oxon,) There w as also a fraternity of 
Corpus Christi, and upon the suppression of this fraternity 
the buildings belonging to it, then called ’ Hie Brothcriiood 
Hall.’ wore purchased by tlio corporation, who established the 
free grammar-school, which still exists, but is not at present in 
a very flourishing condition. Freemen have the privilege of 
sending their sons to this school, whOro they receive a clas- 
sical education gratuitously, hut for other branches a ciinrge 
is made by thq master, who receives a salary of 23/. 12r. 
per annum from tho funds of the corporation, and has ine 
management of certain lands ih Romney Marsh confided to 
him, these lands constituting the principal endowments of 
tho school. , There are exTiibitiom, founded by Robert 
Guiisley in 1(118, for four scholars to University College, 
Oxford ; two to be elected from this school, and two from 
the free ^ammar-scUool of Rotdiestcr. Besides the gram- 
mar-school tliere are a proprietory school, four charity 
schools, nineteen almshouses, a medical dispensary, and 
other benevolent institutions. Maidstone is ni the diocese 
of Canterbury. The living is a perpetual curacy in tho 
patrons^* of the archbishop, producing a net income of 
720/. Tlio parisli church of AU Saints, which is One of the 
largest in the kingdom, w^as built in the fourteenth century; 
the new church vfras built a few years ago. There aro also 
nine places of Worship for Dissenters. The population of 
the borough, which is coextensive with the parish, was 15,387 
in the year 1831» exclusive of the pri«!Oiiers confined in the 
county gaol, and is still inercasing. The assessed taxes col- 
lected during the preceding year amounteil to 4784/. Maid- 
stone hasretul'neatwo merahers to parliament continuously 
from the rc ign of Edward V I . Tin? county gaol at M a'uUi one 
is a modern budding, constructed in 1818 on the improved 
radiating plan, at an expense of 260,000/. According to 
the Gaol Returns transmitted to the secretary of stale i t ap- 
that in the year 1833 the general stale of iho pri- 
soners to morals, discipline, employment, &c., was emi- 
nently sa{isikctQl?y. Titfe total number then confined was 40,1 ; 
the gaol is capable of containing 45 3 in .separate sleeping celW.. 
Tile houi^ of tsibour are from six in the morning to half- 
past flv0 itt the evening, when the daylight adipits; and at 
other of the year IVum daylight in the rnoruing rill 
half an before snnset in the evening. Bv means c*; 
Bim^ and day schools, conducted under the direoiion of 
the I’haplain, provision is made for the mstruclioa of pri- 
soners all classes. Papers, 1 834, vol. xlvi.) 

Them are four fairs held annually on the 1 3ih of February, 

, I2lli of May, 20lh of and 1 7tb of Ocioher ; the lost is 
a large li’op-fttir. <■ 

((/ornpm/im, Boundarv^ md Church Revenue ReperU; 
Hasted^s mf kent; BemtUe if Englmd; Cam-, 

den’s i . 
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MAUD A, or MAI AN S, the second tribe of , the 
family of Oxyrkynchi, according to the system of M. Milne . 
lEd wards, composed of brachyurous crustaceans, whose 
car cuMioe, nearly always very spiny, is* with some exceptions, 
tnuon longer than it is wide. Umirtim generally formed of 
two elongated horns. First joint of the internal antennm 
but little developed ; that of the cxtciTial antennm, on the 
contrary, very lai*ge, and soldered wiih the neighbouring 
parts so as to be confluent with them ; its external border 
always cemstituting a considerable portion of the lower w*all 
of the orbit, and its anterior extremity united to the iVont 
before the level of the internal canlhus of the eyes. Tlie 
moveable stem of the anteunm always of considerable 
length. The epiatome generally considerably wider than it 
is long, whilst the hmcal frame is longer than it is wide. 
The third joint of the external jaw feet is as wide as it is 
long, more or less dilated on the external side, and truncated 
or notched at its anterior and internal angle, by which it is 
articulated with the fourth joint, which is very small. The 
anterior of the female are in general hardly larger or 
longer than the others, and sometimes they uve even 
shorter. The same conformation obtains in some of the 
males; but in general the fir^t pair effect in these last are 
longer and much larger than the second pair, and their 
length sometimes is equal to twice that of the carapace, 
they are directed obliquely forwards and outwards ; the 
liund is never triangular, and the immoveable Unger of the 
claw is not inclined downwards, so as to form a decided 
angle with the lower edge of the hand. Tlie succeeding 
feet are generally of moderate length ; those of the second 
pair are most commonly oncu and a half the length of the 
post-frontal portion of the carapace, but they are never 
twice as long as that portion; tlioso of the third jiair are 
hardly ever more than once and a quarter as long as the 
posi-rroniul portion of the carapace, and the other feet 
shorten in succession. The abdomen is ordinarily composed 
of seven distinct joints in both sexes; but sometimes 
this number varies in the diflerenl species of the same 
genus. (M. Edwards.) 

Genera. Libinia. (Leach.) 

This genus has the greatest relation to Docka and Ptsa, 
bet ween which genera it establishes, in the opinion of M. 
Milne Edwards, a nearly insensible passage. The general 
form of the body in Libinia approximates closely to that of 
Dorha, 

(Jenei'ic Character. '^Carapace very convex above, in 
general nearly circulai\ with its orbito<frontal portion placed 
seiKsihly above the level of its lateral borders, which are 
pi*u)ong€)d towards the mouth rather Unit towards the ex- 
ternal canthus of the eyes. Sometimes the carapace is 
elongated a little, and bears a considerable resemblance tf) 
that of some of the Pisof. RoHrum small, narrow, and 
notched in the middle ; the/ron/, measurwl between the 
orbits, is much narrower than the anterior extremity of the 
buccal frame ; the anterior angle of the superior orbital 
border is projecting, but never reaches beyond the basilary 
joint of the external antenum ; the orbits are nearly circu- 
lar, and directed very obliquely forwards and outwards; 
their external angle is formed by a large compressed tooth, 
'^'hich is separatoil from the fest of the wall of this cav ity 
by two fissures ; one sujierior and very narrow, the other 
inferior and more or less open. The stomachal region of 
the carapcu'.e is but little developed, but the branchial re- 
gions highly so, and their lateral border, which is armed 
with spines and very much curved, is directed towards the 
anterior angle of the mouth. The eyes are small and very 
short; the ^silary joint of the external antennae is short, 
but very much developed ahd always wide in front, a dis- 
position which occurs m Piea, whilst Xm contrary is to be 
remarked hi Docka; the^socot^ joint of these antennm is 
.stout, short, c.ylindrioal, and iirtserbbd on the sides of the 
rostrum at a dtstaucc nearly eqii^ from the orbit and the 
Qutenmryfosset/e ; iho third joint isiather smaller ihai? tlie 
second, and tlic fourth is very slender and very short, ^ ’luio 
vjnstome is very small, and the whole of the mtenfh^y re* 

f ion is not niore tlian half the length of d»i|;hueoal frame. 

ho external jaw*ibut and the sternal plasdrftn have the 
same form as in Pfsa. The anterior feat ara. ^Oidj^h longer 
than in Docka, but less rd|veloped than in jhpipi are 
always nearly of' the same size as those of tWsiMiond^ir, 
andin general are much shorter e\en in t^o males; the 
hand is M'ry nearly cylindrical, and has little convcJMtj; 


the pincers are rounded or trenchant, and finely deutilatod, 
and touch nearly throughout their length, a disposition which 
is rare in the Fisce^ Tlie remaining feet much resemble 
those of the Ptset^ except that their last joint is longer, and 
never armed' below witli horny spines, as in them; the 
length of the feet diminishes progressively, and those of the 
second pair are not more than about onco and a half as 
long as the post-frontal portion of tiie carapace ; they arc 
in general much shorter, and this charaoler suffices to di^ 
tinguish the Libiniee, from 4he Docleee* The abdomen is 
composed of seven joints in eacb of the sexes. 

Geographical DisinbuHon of the G^«ws.--*Thc seas of 
America, as far as is known. 

M. Milne Edwards divides the genus into two sections; 
the first consisting of speoies which have the anterior and 
external angle of the basilavy joint of the external antennm 
obtuse, and not j)rolong^ beyond the level of the internal 
one, and the slit of the inferior orbital border very narrow ; 
the .second consisting of s^iocics which have the anterior and 
external angle of iho basilary joint of the external antennm 
spiniform, and prolonged much beyond the level of the in- 
ternal angle, and the slit of the inferior orbital border very 
wide. 

Onr limits will not permit us to give more than one ex- 
ample, and we select Libinia spinosu, a species belonging 
to the second section. Tlie body i.s entirely covered with a 
short and brownish down, and it is about four inches (French) 
in length. 

Locality.-^Tho coasts of Brazil. 



b 

J.ibioia spiniiifii. 


j, utidcr hUIo ut liuttd in detail : /r. abtlgiuvu of t'eiuiili!. 

Heibstla. (Milno Edwards.) 

Intermediate between the Libinia, the Pisa, and the 
triangular Mithraces, 

Generic Charactet,^ Carapace more triangular than in 
Libinia : the stomachal region nearly as much developed 
as the branchial regions. Rostrum small, hardly longer 
than It IS wide, and formed of two flattened horns, which 
are pointed and divergent, and the base of Vhich occupies 
all tne width of the front. oval-shaped, and directed 

obliquely forwards, outwards, and upwards ; their supt*rior 
border with two small Assures, which terminate anteriorly 
in a small spine, less projecting than that situaterl below 
and bclonilfing to the basilary joint of the external untcnnio ; 
their infonof border is complete, and presents only a sinall 
Assure. ' Byes large and retractile. Disposition of the an- 
region, the jaw feet, the sternal plastron, and 
AiOjfset, essentially the same as in Pisa. The tarsi of 
four last feet present iimall horny spines placed irre- 
gularly . 

The on,y species xnown, Herostia condyliaiH, has the 
body nnwod with a thin and flne down, is about two inches 
in length, and of a reddish colour 

Locality . Mediterranean 
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doep, and »»rkeil Wfll 
witSout snybtMUfMM 
of the externtl wMaM 
much advanced, ahd e^ 
the entener angle of fl^ 
able atom of tUoao aobet 


that the lour la«t pans are ldn(|yii', and have no apnies on 
the mfbiior aatfbre of the taiktu * •> 

Example. Him eoaretafeu iMoh. The carapaee of ttus 

■ th the oxlunal orbital 

loloui ycllowiih. 

. 1^0 Edward, the 
d vnmtuw of J^h. 
ud hm. and the di^ 
u* tMth that which is 
Ullltingmahod fiom the 
of the antenna and 
id, rottttm much re- 
emoU, nearly cirenlar, 
ihove and below, but 
without any btaUM at Uawaaryjoint 
of the extavnal 4dde Imd tianww toreaids, iciy 

much advanced, ahd ^^{otaty hidden by tlie roMrum and 
the anterior angle of t1^ IhlMaior orbital border ; the moir* 
able etem of tUooo apuendages UMetted undci tho > wtrum, 


LifMftdklrdign 

a* al>doii0«LOffSBinaltf ) b, abdomeii of ina]«| antonaa. 

cn tho ftxternal side Carapace rather laige, oapeotally 
anuniorly, which is foimod of ti idiigulor bonift 

that are flattened and converge^nt, modoiafe, and loa\ing 
thoinhcitiou of the moveablo stom Of the eihteinal antenna 
completciy visible , fiont laige; orbtie directed a little toi* 
vaicls, edgeb not f»yunv and With a single Assure above. 
Evleinal edge of the basilary joint of the antenno} btiaight, 
and hopaiatod from tlie oxtcinai portion of the oibil by a 
veiv Idige hdteh Tho thud joint of tho external jatt- feet 
a little dilated outwaide. Feet disposed as m Ptea^ except 


near the an^onnary joita^tband not ooyond tho edge ot the 
externitl ho^r of that prolongfttiohy ipi fti Paa, kptetome 

Murfet wPulifem, Kdaards 

Length ihotit four iaoiOs; body oovoM with a brownish 
down« and thooarapace oitdn serputePi 

eptmftee, and the like. * 

Ziocaft^.«-^!New ItoUgnidi 

.tSh,. P >0 V 
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Ifcwfei AUlBhliEdliet, ||yLi]||w| ifm miL 

^ ' tikMki OmsL) 

JSm. 4totkm>t*mi^ W two groet MUitod horwontal 

the ofttU dJfccted outwerde 
mwer tin of these cavities « very 
ineei&prm^ SMBlhiy Jowt of the egienial on/enM naiteW ; 
th«|it xteitk interted vilw^ the roUrm, onA m 

^^1#* ^«P^islhr m the iimles» and tho claw strongly 
cgstiM mwardspdeiitifdted and pointed^ but a bttlo hoUowed 
out tnio a sort of gutter. Thit succeeding feet are cylindri- 
cal ; those of the throe toei peirs of Daoderate lengtbi but 
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ci^^UA of the ^ye» by a 
la ;mtty always arm^ with 
inr borderi oi^ at the^ 

two! aA iWlt ^irferior hordes*. 
ica am^]^,or at least 


Miuinut dielu^tomtti. 

^ abdujnen of Uio Atalo j e, tomlmitlon of ooo 

Paiamithirax. (Milno Edwards.) 

Establishing* in the opinion of MT. Milne Edward^ the 
passage between and itfof a. 

Oenbral form ef the o«m/jac'e very dosely i^pmchUig 
that of tho triauffular Mithwes. Rt^irum formed of two 
stout horns, ^na considcraldy less vdde than, the front* 
which, in its turn, has nearly as mnoh extent as tbo bii^al 
frame. Orbits oval-shaped, their upper border arched for- 
wards as in the Maiof, and with thi^ee strong spines poste- 
riorly separated by two notches more or 1^ deep ; tlioi'r 
inferior border ividely notched or incomplete. Eyes retrac- 
tile, with slender ^lunoles* Which are rather long and 
curved, as in the Maise. The ahtenhary region and anten- 
nary pito resembling thoa^ of the Maim. Basilary jdnt of 
the external antennee largo and, s^ed with spitie»„one of 
which (the external} adyance^ in g^eral beyond the border 
of the front, and sepatutfMl the orbit ftfm ^ insertiou of 
the moveable stem:^ which is not covered by the front. 
External hm-Jeei and sismum nearly as in the Maim. 


Jtfisat nor nouowed into a spomi-shape as in Miitiifw. 4 he 
suooeeding feet are oy iindrical, very little hi laU spilny, 

and of variablo length, according to the there, are 

no stnall horny points at the jetnt, as 
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Pronit vert iHida, and oc0if|mn^ ;iiteiy twi<?e a» ihnaU 
'kpaoa IBS' tbo base b£ tihb MS^Kii Om'to. oireukr, rery 
sniaU) imd aStrenMlyJwep. diieetad'eutwM'w and entireljr 



£' ; '^r laipp^ twrder it verf 

le baailinpy joint 


of Uie ed«dy»^ aAd nrtiiwiitii nearly 

tlie same doi^tron^w It if much waleir in 

front thfin ii by a very extensive 

transveeidl bQrderi'%mc^#^M to the front or the 
sides of the stem of 

the external anienn||'ve^niii|^ ; sdMietithes it is inserted 
nhder il^ roft#ui% a UttW^trtside the lateral 

liordcr of that i 
toiinary fossety a.. 
of ih^ external 

‘ iff^^fhe #i^'H>he ubitmmi nearly the^ same as in 

] ' • '' i,'\' > ' ‘ . ,' V’ 

Gio^phical lZ>ulrli^n^2bn (?e«iw.-^The seas of 

' tho Antiues^fss toast if ye ktmwn^ 

M.^Miln4Bdimdii dividdi( the {|;«nus into two seotions. 
flff^eoqsiftini;: thofesp<^^ inwhieb the antenqr 

anjp^ ^ 'the ewperior ^ihitoyto nr<donged.into a 

"^iftong vftiteb W# joint of the 

dxteiMl hniasiito ; '^se«Mtd^\of tboM snoeies wMoh have 
fthe joint of the external an* 

anterior angfeof the snperior 
;' ’* V' ii"' , ' , .. 

EdwanlS;; 

/Opif^O; PMar#nto/4^ Serbst ; itob 

Xpah* ; HofW . Craft* Huihesi who dsn^b^ the 
a^th; browhkb«i^^ hairs* 

^ Antilles. 




•*!. , '' f^oi^et^oiM ccrrkiqniif. ^ 

i UttdiMr nhWWdetaH;^ l«i)riiil»ai{ua oTvoettf tlM Sm paitot C, Mih 
mUiiaiaa iofotte of thW IMO0W 
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' With mudh of the habit of ^'ant^andsMMiblkbing the pas- 
sage between that genus and llWeinf/ about 
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t0: .Wil^ 
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W «««rn, , ft» tM put}»cpm of t]«o . party in- 

> <* eptitiad to oonpoi^tion kt puiO l^airw, 
^vefod in «a,act'ioit tWt8|SftY;iiia Iho 
dtunafta '%Nl by thp ^nty atp not ootipia^«lsqjrik^ to tihe 
w W*y increase ipon iitopeo- 
tipn cOne ttiaylimr 

the Older ,<]if JTesuiUt iftd studied theology et Homoo 
On his return to Fmnoe he was employed as a preacher. 
Havmg published, in 1682, e work in which he defended 
the^ftciplwof the Qalljcan Church, ^Tr«t^ Historiquo 


^ l^gliso do ]^me/ the pope caused hipl to be expelled 
was bQfaet^JarofcmVrid Although be bad received Vit 


bdt'a veryxheddruid 

vdrsee and u^um for^huip'tnnNn^ 4lttre i 
t|dgulsh by b¥ ^ Stiraged/ a 

butlesque poem in pitk cantchi^itfbbeit^ iatLyamki- 

Mfh, or;oi^r; named Wliom Bnodms tam under 

his pkdtectioA this prodfsetion that Maikov 

is new rep$mbt>ted; bnf'^Mtipn itselif is so extravagant, 
" and tli^hfimtWo % ihan^^ so oonfiuseda as to detract 
odhidderubly fifpni thd ](db8^Uri alMed b^ the humour die* 
phtyed.ii^ mspiy passamSl/^ile also wfOfe two poems in a 
sitbiliw vein ; httO:^nl«!}Sd * Igrdk Ambers, or the L*Hom* 
brp^Player;’ i|i^''0lhhr, ‘The Most Shocking F«dl ofihe 
PoMsV/' Oachpf is ill three ^ntos; Hik other irorks 
conslsl'cf fragedhjf ahd sevUM'tales and iables. To 
tb<ise:lasi-mdfit)6hed produ^ons the epittket * Moral,* pre- 
/....j ^ ^ .... ^ hardly bo said to 


> them by,tl]j 

bdbhiif, for bne^of ib^tn at loast is most scandalously inde 
oeht. 'There is obo c^siderable g^ssness in many bartaof 
‘ Ypumir ^MkikoVmbS at Mp^w in 1778, but the first 
- of his ^^iMkns m not ajmear till ! 808, when 


entire collect , ^ 

thoy Wero niifirbhed iu^p yol^me, at St Petersburg. 

MAIL (from. the Prcndk mesh of a 

net* but apii^ied m a^^ll^ilpituvi^kiew to aefbnsive armour 
formed ofirehihkgs'or^Ohtmb^ his French 

dictionary, ii\kn6lmm ring.* Mail of 

mntle wee also the haine given to a bag ot fpill sack, at 
prs^ldy af ; since applied like* 

M^L, C^At ^OK^(eiby^defk^ the Hauberk or 

HabergeAenX dmeur mr trhiafa there were two 

kindjiviane called Chains 

mall'jf^Ated^pf ^ 2^ui!hb6r^ 
ring'ba^ing 
a klifd of het^work' 

Plalh%f^ 

kioniiil/ 

i j; 't'^ftd 'his 


;fingS: interlaced, ea(^ 
% ^e wltole exhibiting' 
y^h rohpd mmies. 
VUke aeetesj^MiteaM 
JaAsit: '{Am^ '' 



^ , -- » . WM. fllpl «n/viMi0iyi« 

VO him a pension, and he retited to the abbey of St. 
ictor at FaHs, whore he died in 1680. The four proposi- 
tions wbfch Maimbourg, with the greater part , of the 
French tdergf^ maintained, kre:— 1. Tliat the pope has no 
authority in temporal tnattom^ 2. That the general coun- 
cils of the church are superior to the pope* Sk That tho 
pope may err in bis decisioRS, which ore subject to the 
approbation of the church. 4. That the rights, usages, and 
canons estabiishcd iif the Oaliican Church cannot be 
altered by the pOpo without the coiisent «f the clergy and 
the slate. 

Maimbourg wrote several WoAa on church history, the 
principal of which are: K *Hi»toIre dU Jfcntificat cle St. 
Grfigoire;^ 2. ‘Histoire du Pontiflcat de St. Ltoi ;* 3. 
^Histdrc du Gaiviiusme/ which has been criticised bv 
Boyle and others; 4. ‘Histoire, de FArianieme;‘ 6. ‘His- 
toire deslconoclastesj’ 6. ‘Histoire du Luthdrahlsme,* in 
which ho defenda indulgences in their fullest extent, as 
remitting hot only the temporal pdnaUy, but the penalty 
hereafter, both to the living and the dead; 7. ' Histoire de 
laLi^ie,* 

Maimbourg isoften pr^udiced afcd inexact, but his stylo 
is attractive ; and several of his works are not destitute of 
merit. Voltaire, no favourable judge, said of him that * he 
had been too mudh praised dt Hirst, and to6 much xiegledfed 
afterwards.* ' 

MAIMO'NIDES, of more: property MOSBS BEN 
MAlMON, oiie of the most celebfkted of the Jewish 
Hahbis, was born at Geriteva tti Spain, about kp, iiji or 
1 18S. He studied'^hileispphy ahd medidne under the cele- 
brated AVerroOS^ ' lia and philosopliev ; 

and also paid great attention to mathematics and natural 
eoietice;; as fkr as they were known at tliat time. In addi- 
tion^' to a knowledge of Hebrew and Arabic, bo is also 
said to have been aoOuainted with Greekt and to have Un~ 
died thb Wiitlhs^ of the mQaiJo|dAratM; QTw^ 
,aO|di(wair’ ' 

fn OdoseqUenep of a Viom%B«(meeiti0& hiding arisen 
nxnat' hfi^ master Avetrooi^ M to 

Wb^h^m isld to^h^^ at first 


pjtttM'ijiii 

binr:«iW.( 


W . . 

'teffiiMiwcieh’ ' 
»tw>k«i h»: , 
barwid hi. writii 
't at by iqMt af,di 


.jillitiM of , 
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Of'oli^oiW 


WO'lultiiti AlphMel. vMkb--' 
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^if'' Ohri^tkn,, , 
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t'<Uii^>wr ia.’ ii^lodar 
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Kimchi wtta^«ho»en by both partioa aa.an of Iho dis- 
pute!. [Kirfcaii.l ^ ■’- \ 

' 1*110 most celebrated af the Mt^^odnidee arti ■ 

Sfevoehim, or * Peip 

nally^itei'itten in AraWo, an^i into liebrenr by bi» ; 

disciple Samuel Aben, Tyldl^bi. 'nris is perhi^s 
valuable work of >4MWcttoiude8; it eontarns an eicplanatidii.' 
of diilicuU pawagos Jn the OM Testament as wdl w dr; 

a s, uUegmat^r ^’bo oriffinal Arabto hat not been; 

ted ; but ’&e Hebrew translation has been publiebed at 
various jdiitiesj the best edition js by Salomon Maimon^' 
Bei'Un*;t^l. The ‘Moreh Nevoehim* has been also Itans- 
latod into Latin by Justinian, bishon of Nebki, JParis, 1520, 
and by the younger Buxtorf, Basel, 1020, with a preface, 
which contains an account of the life of Maimonides. Dr. 
Townsliond has published an £ngl^ translation of this 
treatise, under the title of ‘ The Reasons of the Laws of 
Mosos, from the “Move Nevochim” of Maimonides,* Lon- 
don, 1827. 2. Pef-tuth ha-Mishna, or ^Commentary on the 

Mishnsi’ whicli was also originally written in Arabic, but 
has been translated into Hc&ew by many Rabbis, and has 
usually been. nublished with editions of the * Mishna.* 8u- 
rcnhusluB,in nis edition of the 'Mishna,* Amst., 1698*1703, 
has ^ven a l^atin translation of this work. Port of it was 
published in the original Arabic by Poeocke, Oxford, 1645, 
under the title ofJ^r/a Moei^, 3. Vad Hazakah, or *The 
Strong Hand/ which contains a complete digest of the He* 
brew laws. It is written in remarkably good webrew* The 
host edition is that printed at Amsteraam, 1702, 4 vols. fol. 
4. Bhelcah Amrak Ikkarimt or ‘ The Thirteen Articles of 
Faith,* printed at Wonns, 1529, and Jena, 1540. 

Maimonides also wrote scyerid other treatises on^diiferent 
points of tho Jewish law, and many works on medical sub- 
jects. Ho also translated, at the command of the sultan 
of Egypt, the writings of the Arabian physician Avicenna, 
or Ibn 8ina. 

Maimonides mundod a college at Alexandria for the in- 
struction of his countrymen, in which he delivered lectures 
on philosophy ai>d the Jewish laws. 

MAIN, UPPER AND LOWER. [Bavaria.] 
MAINA, a district of tho Peloponnesus, which occupies 
the south-west part of the antient Laconics, extending 
.ilong tho range of the Taygetus to Cape Matapan. The 
inhabitants of this mountainous district were never subju- 
gated by the Turks, but lived iu a kind of savago indepen- 
dence, often making incursions into and plundering the 
neighbouring districts occupied by the Turks: some of 
them also scoured the sea as pirates. Their chief, who w^as 
hereditary, was styled Bey, but bis authority was much cir- 
cumscribed by the council of tho primati, or heads of the 
principal families. The number or the llfainiotes has boon 
variously stated, by some os high as 40,0(N). Ibiersch {De 
VEtat actuel de ia (Mce) states the eparchy of Maina to 
contain about aooo families; but this inoluoos merely the 
souihornmost part, or rocky peninsula between the Laconian 
(riilf and that of Coran ; but the name of Mainiotes was 
given in general to all the mountaineers of West Loconica. 
They are now su^cts, though not very docile ones, of the 
new* kingdom of Oreece. 

MAINE, LE, one of the pro^^nces into which, before the 
Revolution, France was divided, was bounded on the north 
b) tho duchy of Normandie; on Jbe east and south-east by 
the districts of Chartraif^, Dunois^and Venddmois, portions 
of Orldamiis, and byTouraine; on the south by Apjou, and 
on the wpst by Bretagne. Its length may be estimated at 
113 miles firom east to west; its broedth from north to 
south at about 59 : its area may be estimatod, 0 ^ 9^86 square 
miles., It UrW lyatered iuthc westoi'n part by the Mayenne.; 
and iu tlte and western parts by the Sarthe and its, 
branches. It.paa imbdivLded into Hauto (or tlpj^r) Maiite 
in the centre, Sito (or Lowot) Maine iu the west, aud JU 
PcM'cho in the east. - of these distnets were rp- 

spcclivoly Lo Mans* Le Mans 

was GousMlorod to be the ea|H^pLiite»iithole provipce. 
Maine » now for the most psit|fldr ^ ^ 

of Sartlieund Muyentie,ex^pt Pci 
most part minded in the do|wid^nt , ^ 
portions are inpluded in,the ilepmimeptov 
et Loir. ' ’ ^ 

„ L® Maine deri\% its pauic from the. 

ppho Cchic tribes whitdt inhabited it: possessed 

:|he c^iiitral anth eastern" Arts : tho Diabltfl^/jjRjomps 
another divisiouof the Au&rci) occupied tbs norlil^W&ici:n 





partsi, ’Uie Arviift the souOi^WCI 





ilktiou 6f Gault. , 
allbe ^k&ks, 


by^ HoirateSli 
duke of Vlomim 
of England. 
vernment and that 
youj^st son/ to cede the 
la Ff^he, a rlvsl clai 
came to tb# codntoof AnjA* 


lie l^aii or 

MUhte V^s' ambutt 

t.s 'U',( y-i ' 



. . 

nvStee f £icr* d^ 


m'anrnM 
of wormab^fn 
of Bn^k^l as 

Wf motmt ' 

Isoatibml^ iJiAe 


count el "^Ike 

(a.i>. U 5f)v and' aubsequontl^^ the* 

Henry !I. (a.O. 1154V Itkiiin aga] 

English possession* in fVkncie. 

by Philippe 11. Augustes the comity of Maine %bs grafHbd 
by that mineC (A^n. 1294> io^ B^hgdro Or Berdngat^o; 
widow of Richard Lof Ehglandi bu 
reverted to the crown, audwas granted by I/mis IX. (Bahjft 
Louis), together with the ecAn^ Of AiUoittAh* 1246b to 
his brother Charles, count Of Pretouee. Uhdor> PhSip{te VI. 
de Valois, who bad inherited RWbrO'Ild thme toBieUii^e 
of France, it w«» reunited to tbo erowu'^ but 
shortly after his accession, inyostod bis son JdauArith the 
two counties, and when J5aii became khig, he bestowed 
them on his second son touis, who subsequently became 
count of Provence and king of Niiple»,in whOsej lino it 
continued for sometime. In 1440, R5n5v who possessed the 
counties of Lonraine, Protonos, A^ijou,'and MkiM bestowed 
the last on his brother Ohaitos, who transmitted it lo lus 
son: but on tho death of the '1481), the Cmrnty 

of Maine was once more reunited to ^e erown, which 
it has never since been permAUenlly alienated. 

MAINE EX LOIRE, a depUHtoeiii in the westuf France^ 
bounded on the north by the depatlvhent *6f Mayonne, m 
the north-east by that of Sarthe, on the .east by tharof 
Indre et Loire, on the south-east by that of Vienne, cru the 
south by that of Deux Sdvras, bn the south-west by that of 
Vendee, and on the west b} that cdT Loire InflhrieUre. rThe 
form of the department is irregular; its greatest lengrth is 
IVom east by north to west by south, from wtween Le L«wle 
and Cbdteau La VallUlre to tlie junction of tf»e little river 
Divate with the Loire, 77 mites'; tlie greato$t breadth, at 
right angles to the length, is from the U^hboiirhootl of 
Poimncii to that of Maulevrier, 60 miles. The area is esti- 
mated at 2799 snuaiw miles, which is almost equal to the 
conjoint areas of tho Englii^ bounties' of LkticashifO and 
Cliesbire. The population in 'I83i Was 467,871, in 1836 it 
was 477,270, showing on increase in JBlvo y^to of 9399, or 
about 2 per .cent, and giving 170 or 171 iiibabitants to a 
square mile. In extent of surface and hi population, whotlier 
regarded as to amount or density, it is considerably above 
the average of tho French depaftn^ls; but in the last 
respect far below the EngUsh counties with which we have 
compared it Angers^ thecanlUl, isdu 47$ 28^ N. kit aiul 
in 9** 33' W, lung-, 161 miteikjmm Paps in, a direct iiuoibr 
178 miles by the road thrtrvgli Qiartretaad Le Mans. v.. 

The department has ito toountai^a, nor are tliore^ any 
very ^gh hills. The htoh basins 

of .the Vdeine and thg qf the 

north-western border^ and 

themodoiigations of bobud 

the basin the liohwmk* the smttlMirffst^v The surface of 
tbedepartotent 

with.vineynids# mr ef get^ hy 

ditehto wMqUiak 

wlkepe Adiage ^ Ijte'larultonpo. . 

the eas^ challc 

edutdi enell^W sibelf c#l«nSiu.Jthfci^ire, 

eaitois^^ SsHhe to Its^oUon wit^P^ MaymiUe, 

aun frmto ipnee toutb-east by. ^ngers^ IMssae^ nnd 

%rmatioiis betweeU-j^ jCh^lk mid the 
the.wa^terii #i4o. is ooaiipied by;4be 
Ikti^e^i^ks. ' v'‘ Vs 'Vi:/, i: > ,..>v 

Soc. bihKUe depw'tment is ineJuded in 

which river crosses it froto^oast to west 

justhiduw ^thf iawtion of tbetTienne^ 
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west on i^cK^aih 
Me) from that , * ’ 

i$lan4ft \n this^^rt^ 


. farther 

'^‘■-^^aie.mmeroua 



i uieptinci' 
OH' the 
elto,*-'-- 
iS^l^aeu 
^me&ton thSf 
„ ^iWfJd after: a 

,t; efyf^. 

detnurt* 

'xjti^l atfa^iHiL'tlie tailot ^rtiN^tseeat 

tlte t^49t l^he« though with pne or 

27 mheainio the StHrthe. into 

it^Mk about ^v^^iios eboTe he junction WUU the 
J^etjign^ ^wreere througtkout that 

the Oudon^ 

)||^li eiituea-the^de^^ on the north-west, and after 

A J ^ uu. ^ il i_ A - t 


boj^r of the dofnurtmeiit and Ah^rg. Its whole oourso in 
this de|»^r^inent ii^ about Ijr miled^for 10 of which it is na- 
vigab)e« Aotion or. Authion enters the department on 

tlni enst^eiide, 3 or 4 tHileS ftom the north bank of tlio Loire, 
p<U>d^haaa westward. oourse of 34 miles in this department 
jmr^lel. to that river, into which U falls at Leg Pontg-de-C4 
near Anger*. , 4t reoeivea the Latan and tl>e Couanon. It 
is not marked in Bvu4’g map of Frsmeo as navigable, though 
in eluded m the otBcifid statements. All the above tributaries 
of tho Loire join it on the north bank. 

South pf the Loire are the Thou4 or Thouet, with its 
tributary tba Dive; the Laubmicv; the lAyon^ with its tribu- 
tary the Hyrome ,* the Kvre; and the Divate; which succes- 
sively fall into, tlip JU>ire, The Divate, the most westerly of 
thorn, separates thia department from that of I^iro Inf^- 
rieurei^ The Thou6, the Dive, and ttie Layon are given in 
the oiheial statemeata as navigable, but only the Tbou£ is 
marked as being so in Bruy’s map. The S^vre Nantuise 
skirts the south-west bonier of the doparlrnent, and its tri- 
butary the Moino waters the south-west part. The state- 
ment p£, the inland navigation of the dopartment is thus 
given, ih the *Statistique de la France/ printed by the 
Ff uttoh guvernmetit :— 


Loire , , 
Mftye^hne " 
Sarthe 

&v . 

Autbion 
Tlipu^ , 
DiVe. . 
Layon 


lifileH, 

U 

30 

27 

39 

11 

26 

U 

9 

37 

/Z34 


There Were (Jamia^i, 1637) lune Routes Royales, or 
gowsrn*tuult roads, haviiTg ah aggregate length id* 246 
mikii^.aaimoly, 39 in vepak^ 44^ eiUs of ropair, and 13 iinfi- 
uishoA^' ATho jnunaipaL maAis ihat which leads from Paris 
by Chartres and Mimm to'^AbgPrs, and from thenee to 
Nantes.: , between La Fidche 

' ** pSmtgihe rig^t or north^mt bank 

IMeasea tlhkv runs south- 


(Sartbe)i^andliK«^ 
of SiliuXoir ; .at J^rtali 


west^ to AUgeri 


it<^Uns' west-soutii-west 


along the valley of;ilie'&oke By J^AGeoriro’s to Ingratide,' 
boyond«wUiib it eDlbrs4lw.da|Nm^ 

Anotlier abad' by Tours entehi the 

defMWtpseuit ah thejiilgWltlHl^^^ of tim 



JAdhu, tluottgli 
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rivei\ 
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<}hefinmiri^omen- 
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^ r. w > were^ at the sajad daW ^twantyj^bur 
Rodtos Departonientales tdepostmuhtal 
aggregate length of 353 mhos, of Whicb 143 we in good 
F. C.. No. 38$, 
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ropBirr 34 hut hf repair, and,, 1 76 imfinislied. The uumbet 
of .by«'fmWi:ahd pidbs was abbvo eigjlit thousand; their 
tength more than 8566 mileA departments 
J^ovided w meonsef eomtnuniuation by 
faud if the roads were kept ih good, repair. 

The soil irihi^imral fbrtilo, and lUO'^quoiitity of waste 
land,is;bMt smtfh ^^eafly two- thirds of the department are 
un^ef the ploughs The gusiitity of corn raised is ooiibl- 
derididy above tl£e cUtisumpiion of tlie department. The 
experts Amountsomb^oSSs to mc^ thaa500,000luictolitres, 
or more than 176,0b6 quarters. Pulse of alt kinds is 
grown, especially beans and kidney beaiis^ of Which 20, ooo/. 
worth ore sent to Nantes and Bordeaux^ for sou Blorcs. 
Hemp and an abundance of excellent ftuks are ruised, 
especially melons, almouds, and plumS. Fears .'and apples 
are cultivated, the latter for cider. TIw vineyards occupy 

85.000 to 90,000 acres, and yield on an average nearly 
600,00® hectolitres, or above 1 1,000,000 gallons of wine of 
fair niiality. Tbo best wines are the red wines of Neuille 
and uShampigne-le-Soc, and the while wines of Varraius, 
Clos-Morin, Suumur, Rabelais or Rablay, Faye or Foy, and 
Bonnezeau. Tire quantity of meudowdnnd is cousideruble, 
about 200*000 acres. A considerablov ntiuiber of horned 
cattle are reared, and of sheep of a breed crossed w^th the 
merinos. The Thibet goat 1ms been intruduml. Thu 
breed of hor^^es has been improved by moans of the royal 
stud established at Angers. The woods occupy about 

150.000 acres, and consist chielly of oak and beech trees. 
Game and Osh are abundant. 

Among thu^nineral treasures are granite, marble of va- 
riou^lc|ualities, excellent building-sl one, sandstone fur pave- 
ments, rooting slates of excellent quality and great abun- 
dance [Angers], limestone, iron, and coal. Tho quantity 
of coal (lug in 1 835 was 11,550 tons. There was in Ks.'M 
only one iron-work, having one furnaco for smelting pjg- 
iron, and sk forges for the manufucturo of wrought iron 
Charcoal W'as the fuel employed. 

Tho depurtnient is divhlccl into five arrondt^somciUs, as 
follows : — 


Angers, Central Sc W. 
BaugfN N.E. 
Beaupr6au, 8,W. 
Saumur, , S.E. 
Scgr6. N. & N,W. 


Aim lit 




Sq. MUe«. 

)83l. 

18Sf». ui 

OIU 

134,538 

138, 

450 

vSB 

539 

81,690 

81, 

025 

67 

623 

101,9 1‘7 

10ft, 

,51ft 

73 

570 

89,505 

91, 

159 

93 

461 

57,191 

53; 

1U9 

61 

2799 

467,871 

477, 

,270 

384 


There are llurty-four cantons, or districts, each under a 
justice of the peace. 

In the arrondissement of Angers aix‘, Angers (pop. >n 1831 
28,933 for the town, 32,743 for the eommune; in 1830 , 
35,901 -for the commune) [An(?eks 3 . on thcMayenne ; St. 
Mathurin, Les Pont»-dc-C 6 , Saveniefesi St. Georges, and 
Ingrande, on or near the north bank of the Lure ; Bluison, 
liooheft)rt, and Chalonno, on the south bank of tJie Loire ; 
and St. Aubin,oU the Layon. St. Mathurin is in one of the 
pleasantest purls of the valley of the Loire, and consists of 
about 490 Bouses, the greater pari of which are on tho 
north side of the road from Tours to Angers, thO opposite 
side of tho rofad forming a kind of ibrrace 'hutwediatcly 
above the bank of tho Loire. The town of Les Fbnts-do- 
C 6 , ferraerly written Ponts-do-Sai or S^, take* its mime 
&om a hue of bndges and causeways extending nearly two 
miles in length across the arm* of the Loire and the islands 
encircled by them. The houtuM on each side the eau«e\vuy 
form the mwn, which comprehends two parishes, forming 
onebpmmune, with a populaiioii of 2490 ftwthc town; (jr 
3665 for the vidiole ; Commune. The bridge* have their 
foundations of s^tei, and are in a very dilapidate® condflion; 
they\®o not hWevbr present any marks pf ^rca|t alitiOuiiy, 
the south ehd%f the bridge, on aU'islAnabf tlio Loii*e, 
ere the’euiturof^a Roman causeway and' set komo distance 
fh^tu’^the hiertliern end of the briag<^ at Cdntitrcncc of 
the Lbiiwand the Mayenne, is a k^ge'Rothan catnp, capable 
^ aentaining 100,060 men^ tin equilatera* 

tfiasfglW defended oh two f itN rivets and dti the 

tlurd by an cntrcnchmeiit.v liaity medals and eems with 
antiquities have beau ! up here. Ipgt^ande has a 
fcirge gloss-house, for the «iii"Wcfure of bottlest' it employs 
about 509 wpi^tbwi 'Gha^^^ or Chaldnnes (pop. 2 C 89 
town, 4969 oCmmwiiey is in a delightftil situation. There 
I ore the ruins of an old bridge and castle. The inhabitaiita 
' • . VOL.X1V,— 2H 
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are ebiefly beriittnen and wearers : the Uttl^ 

home eonetilbption, oi’ faaudkerohielRs for the mj^haots ^ 

Cbollet Blbck marble is Quarried ihe town. , ; . 

In ^ arrondissement of ar6.,Baiig^ (pop, inl8dU 
34$3 toM, 3,533 whplo commune j iii 1836^3400 common^ 
and BeaiifoH (pop.^3d$8 towm 59H commune)* on or hear 
theCouanon [BanoB'; Bbai^voet]; Loimp^(pop. 1577 town^ 
4401 commune); ' and Vernantes, on or near (bo latan; 
Huttal (pop. ^^5) bn the Loir; Moranne, on the Sartbe: 
and Jorad, ' Pnrtat or Duretal has the remams of an old 
oastlo bi^ilVby Foulques Nora, count of Amou, consisting of 
two towers* having a parapet with machioolatioua Tlte 
other harts of the castle are of later date. There ia a good 
atone bi-idgo of five arches over the Loir. 

In the arrondissementof Beaupi^au are, Beaupr5au (pop. 
in 1831, S2U7; in 1836, 3288) [BEAUpftKAu] ; Lo May (pop, 
3315), and Montrevault, on thoBvre; Jalluis (pop. 3163) 
on a small feeder of the Evro ; St. Florent, on south 
bank of tbo Loire ; Maulevrier, La Tessouale, Cliollot 
(pop. 4657 town, 7345 whole commune) [Ckollet], and 
Montfaucon, on or near the Moine; Oresl6, not far from 
Beauprdau ; Chemill4 (p<>p. 3604) on the Hyrotne ; La Ju« 
melliore, Trementino, Tour Landry, and Vozins. Hand- 
herchM, linens, and woollens ore manufactured at Jallais, 
St. Florent, ChemilW, Treinentine, apd Vezins. Le May 
was destroyed in the Vend^an war, but has boon restored. 
LaTessoualo has a considerable establishment for bleaching 
linen. 

In the arrondissement of Sauraur are, Saumur (|Hjp. in 
1831, 9977 town, 10,652 whole cumraUne; in 1836, U,925 
commune) [SAUMtin]; Montnoreau, and Fonlevruult bn or 
near the i^uth bank of the Loire ; Roziovs, on the north 
bank; Brissac on the Loubaucy; Rassavant, Neuil, Les 
Verohes, Douc (pop. 2479), Marfigufi, (!7havaignes, Tbouarc 4 % 
Kablay or Rabelais, and St. Lambert, all on or near the 
Layon; Montreuil-BcIIoy (pop. 1812 town, 1907 whole com- 
mune); CJtmdray, and Puy Notre-Dame, on or near the 
Thou6; Vihiors, Coron, Lu Salle, and OonnoriL In the old 
abbey of Fontovrault, Henry II, and Richard I., kings of 
England, were buried. Dou6 has some remains of an old 
pularo of King Dagobert ; the ruins of what some Irave re- 
garded as a Roman amphitheatre hollowed out of a caU 
caroovis rook, others as the ruins of an old palace of tlio 
kings of Aquitaine ; a handsome fountain, and in the neigh- 
bourhood some extensive caverns. On the south bank of 
the Loire below Saumur are the entrenchments, in good 
prosemtion, of a camp supposed to be Roman, forming a 
vast but irregular polygon approaching to an oval. Frag- 
ments of Roman pottery and medals of different emperors, 
from Augustu-s to the Antoninas, have been dug up in this 
neighbourhood, and round tho camp are many vestiges of 
tombs. At Gennes on the south bank of the l^ire, a little 
lowor down, are some other Roman antiquiti(|s, and esfie- 
cially the ruins of an aqueduct. 

In the arroudisscment of Segr6 are, Segrd and Le Lion 
d'AngerBi on the Oudon ; Pouanc5, near tho source of tho 
Vorzeej Gandfi, oh the Erdre, a stream which belongs 
cluefiy to the d^artment of Loire lnf6rieuro ; and Chfi- 
leauneuf, on the Barthe. Segr4 is a small place, consisting 
of a few crooked streets or rather lanes, in a situation out 
of tbo way of any great Ihoimughfare, and from the badness 
of the roads scarcely accessible, Tlte population of the 
towm is probably little more than 800; that of the whole 
commune was, in 1836, only 2130, Le Lion d’Angem is 
agiseeably situated on the right hank of the Oudon, which 
ft here navigable, a little above its junction whh the Borthe. 
It is a'weU hhih town, favourably situated on tho road from 
Laval to‘ Ai^es^, with a population probably <fi fifiOO* 
Pouanc4 huts ajfWe hrort^works, with a population probably 
of about 2000. ■ 

The population^ h(^ ofkieirWuie specified, is that of 
tho whole <som.nj|me, and ^0«|l hf 1831. 

Th0 i)|(anufiiciuros df tlip dmuitp 
clothe handkerebiefb of vhfmu* ^ oi diffeient 

qualities, owse linens, and 
coarse weolleiii ciotbs, and woolleaietuw^fifmhl^^^ 
leather, and waki candles, Thi^Are t^ for 

itralnot, linse^, and.^dbar oils. Trade is 
ti^foibsded, di^ed wme, hfandy, 
shite, matblo, and ■ 

: Tjl^e' depaitmefit the diocese' 

bisliep of which is a iWnigan of the archhlifo^^^:^#f , i 
.It IS m the jurisdiotioir of tbe^loui Royale and Uia eir<d&it of j 


, ^vis^ ^;he 
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theawinge^ 

ThW^ep 

PMoom, m« 

CkrtU the^i . 
latter in Aquiti 
was galled at first ; 
of the people, Andes- Wf 



I in the njr 
, ..p^f 

ki» m ^ 

. ^Bulutoigr 

jiiuon^f l^man 
tho' jm ' 

CombitkltTm, now OomWi&et, A villas .and 

Pouane^and Robrioa^ proMily the bridges o|ji|^ngu4oh 
the Latan, . were towns hf iho Andjec^^ the 

ages, and up to the tifoo^of th0 Reeolutipr^ 
constituted tlxe fimter.pMfaofHthei«pvin<A of Aoio'v^^^ 
MAINE is the xpoit ifortihern; the XTnited 
of North America, being, hounded, on ihe,|^uthriife8t avid 
west by New Hampshiye, m. the .SQii^ by the 
tic Sea, on the east by the British cpfohy df New Bi'une^ 
wick, and on the north and hertli-wost, by Catiada 
Tho United States claxm os apput^enahoe. of .Maine 

all tho extenisive country the John rivor 

and its tributaries west of Uie ; houndary-line of Nvny 
Bi^nswiok (67“ Of' W,. longA whicb is^ ounitidered by the 
LBritisli as belonging to Gonada. .This disputed tract lies 
boiweeu 46® and 48'“ N.lat, andbetween C?® 5fl'aBd70“ W 
W , long. Exclusive of this tract, (be state of Mah^e extends 
fi'om 43® 5' to 46® 30' N.lat„ and betweop 67® and 71® W. 
long* Its greatest length,, from smtlh^soutb^wei^ fo nertb- 
norlh-ottst, is about 270 miles; and )U greRjfcestKwidth,f»om 
east lo west, about 180 milea^ * Itssprfocemay be,es(imufod 
at about 22,000 square miles, or hotween t^O.and 4000 
square miles less than the area of< ItalaiEb \ 

Coast, Sur/tuse, and Bo^.^Tlie marine extends :in ti 
straight line 236 miles. The soutlierB pcition^as fat north 
as Gasco Bay, is rather high, but comparatively frou ironi 
rocks and islands. Casco Bay extends f¥om south^vest 
lo noinh-east 20 miles, with a mean width of five miles, 
and is landlocked by a chain of islands. So far (ho 
coast trends from soutlHiouth^west to norlhmot^U-ea%L 
Between Casco Bay and Penobscot Bay tlie coast of iho 
mainiand runs nearly west and east; but numerous long 
peuir^ulas stretch out from it southward into the see, and 
oiti divided from each other by .natia>W atid deep indenta- 
tlans, wh ich form excellent harbours. Tlvese boj^ (ion ( ru ii 
numerous small ielands, Penobscot By*. extends from St. 
Geoi:ge’s Point (44® N. lat) and tlie- Fox Islands, llwrty 
miles northward* to the mouth of tlie Feiwbseot river* 
nearly in a nonhern direction. ^ It contains nukorous 
wooded islands, some of which aro, considerable, as liong 
Island, which is fifireon miles in tehgtli and from two to 
three in breadth, Fox, Deer, and Haul ijdahde. The re- 
mainder of the coaatrline, firom Penotiseoi BAy to Passoraa- 
quoddy Bay, resembles .the of Penobscot Boy, 

consisting of an aitemaiion of prdmqnloE&es and indetvla- 
tions; but tlie ‘ former are com{n(fi% wider) and the kvlets 
do not run so deep into Th0 lohst etijeusivo 

bays are Fronchmana Bky and-lKiid^ French- 

man’s Bay is formed on tho iwdo by the 
island called Mount Jpkisen 

mst, whudi runs firom the soutlkftir^iiet fo tWaofirfe of east, 
is also rendered difBeuit bw ^ 

islands^ TliOu^h the ;frbst aibnr tt^ Adre verV in tense 
in winter/ and the Balk formation 

of ice; the hark^rg iure ofknm<^ the year round, 

(he atrength of tk Wdnifo to 4U 

ThcvbohntW rises 

gradually torn which IS proved 

by th^: tW^eit^g ^s^ciiRly 

towards dbe^ath* ^ t4ieffhlfo<w'#^ 

apdi nbSfth^ iistrfots 

0 Swift'rivoi: <7b®^30^ 
W4^)f hftd towards 'the m%h • 

Mwoee-Head firbfo wMoU kfol it 
to the fdaCe Wkre Jk weae Or tnein brihoh 
ol the Penobscot river luiitei ^tn feho Matawamkeag river 
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contide^e <anrfh<^ ^ 

aboht a« smoh & ^v- 

of tte 
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j&im (If lbi( tegiofkt and 
irn'r' low^ p^i of 
£b«l<^a|i^Yo t&o «ar^ 
«ettl«ippia bave boon 
ex«re^i|jr^ In the valley 

„ 

tic$i»e fThiii region nno^lihh of the aiea 

oftBewto/ .v :■ ’ ; 

> ^^he^tetiMjnd<a» ef^t^^ occupied by ^bo hiUy re 

gibn;; h viwU^^hnedby nwerowa rivers with a 

r^pidcoult^: ISwampe are me oceurreace ia this part 
na^d of xhed^te cittent; cxeept aleagiihe banks^of the Mata- 
wemkekgi illiere^ tltey os^upy a fepaae My miles in length. 

eea^ebsai/aad^J^ twenty miles ialandL 

>^eWii is ef ' moderate fei^tity^aad ^e^uently intersected 
wtth sehdy end aterib tracts $ but b^oad this ref^ionthe 
eml huproves, and proditbes plentifnl crops of gram, flax, 

add hemp: 5 * 

' Sii^n and Xofter.^The rivers in the southern district 
have a ooUrdi^ The principal aro the Piscatoqua 
[Kaw I{Aifps>nM]. the Saco, and the Fresumscot, or Casco. 
The two latter rise oh the aouthem and western declivity of 
tbo White Mountaiifsih New Hampshire, the Saco run- 
ning about (Kf and the Presumseot about 60 miles. The 
latter tmver^s a large lake called Sebaao Fond, and falls 
into Casco "Say, a shoH distance north of Portland. 

East of Casco Bay Is a deep indentation which receives 
two ,.oousidcjrablo rivet's, the Androscoggin [Andkoscoo- 
Gi!v] and the Khnnebeck; The Kennebeck rises in several 
brandies on the eastern declivity of the mountain-range 
which separates Maine from Canada : those branches, some 
of which have a course of 40 miles, unite in Mooge-Head 
Lake, a sheet of water about 30 miles long fi^m north to 
Wiuth, With a breadth vavying from five to 20 miles. From 
the south-westem side of this lake the Kennobeck issues in 
a JoTge stream, and the general direction of the remaindor 
of its course is to the vouth, hut with considerable deviations 
to the west and east, until it reaches the mouth of the An- 
xlipsooggim after a courso of about 180 miles. Though its 
43&urso is obstructed by falls and shoals, like that of the 
Androseoggiu, it is of great importance in the transporta- 
tion of lumberi The t&Oe ascends to Augusta. 70 miles from 
tho open sea, Kennebeek Bay, in which the ^fVndroscog- 
giii and tlie Konitobeok unite, stretches more than 20 miles 
iartlier smith, being formed by the long peninsula of Phipps- 
bury on tliW%ost, and by namefoius islands on tho east 

The upper branches of Penobscot river are numerous. 
All the wat^^ .Which descend from the southern declivity of 
the high land which forms the southern border of the 
St. John’s river, 'tielwecn 60® and 7(f* W. long., flow down 
to the Pebobtb^. The principal branch is the western, 
which is forrmed by several mountain-streams uniting in 
Chesinncook Xako, fmbi'ibe extremity of which 

it^tssues with an osabrn mimie. Skirting the southern de- 
cUvity.bf Mc^ut KfUtmdino; it enters Bamodumpeok l^ke, 
and after the kke ui^s With the north branch 

and tho Mttawamjhei^'tW^I^^ which come from 
the ubriili.'^ Ai^the paint of Its iunotioh with those two 
riveiw tufttie by an .iast^utb-eastoni to a 

soutVWMterli ccmiWh w^b dimoiion it continues to its 
ju0ctuVct \with rive^’ a large stream which 

falls inW it Aspaa w The remainder of its course is 

a littlo;to the wbst of sdutbi, aM\i!t frdls into Pehobscot Bay 
afrer i eimme ef ttld tSi bay included. The tides 
come« up.«o the bay, imd 60 miles 

froru^thw opoitWea. BonobWsol rivw isiftijffe navigabk than 
the oUjer.;tivb|a: bd^lf aine,^:sWnd^ ccenrs for 00 

'Slm'id. eunbhl, and it it 
mVchuseai&riho.tii^^ ^ ..... 

Frotu 'F(sriobscot Bay to that of Fafskmaquoddy, a distance 
of lOh miles along fbwibtrt^^ river 

Omptiet i. 

ama number of lakes, etdrfingfx 
tiding In length mil 


name of < 


atkaMe; river is 
_an4eyy?lino;4n 
sind 

Its frp1k^.s4^«ees 
^hiorth (uiaaSi^'Sgnd 
i^ey tuij^ ktmW % 


^ioook like; The river isaWiig 


from the lake^ called also ChiptttniBeook. runs southwawl 
unfij it unites with the outlet of another a*ric>s of lakbjs 
eaUed the" Boogie lakes. Hence its course is to the soutB'V 
eaW, bt^ with some considerable bend^ It enters Piwsiia- 
madocKlriy Sayikfrer a course of aliout Jtdo roi;les. Pa.ssam . 
qudady Bay is ^f a very, irregular form, extending u)»\\anU 
uf 00 miles from4h0. mouth of the Sicodie river to Quoddy 
Point; on the stdR^f Main© it forms a bay of oonaideiable 
extent, called B^qpscook Bay. 

, C/fma/^.—The winter is very severe. From iTie Ist of 
November to the 1st of April tho ground is covx)red wiib 
snow, and tho rivers awl lakes with ice. The summer on 
the sea-shoro is very hot. The thermometer frequently 
rises to 60®, and even 96®, and the weather is subject 
to sudden and great changes. Droughkis fre^aent The 
mean temperature is about 42^ or about eight degrees 
less than that of I^iondon. In the year the tnermometei 
ranges 115®; between 96® above and 19® below zero. In 
the interior of the hilly region the weather, tliougb not so 
warm, is much more regular. Little is known of tho climate 
of the mountain region. Tho cllmale all over iho state is 
healthy; but perhaps the swampy district on the north- 
east must be exceptod. 

Productions*^ A very dense forest covered Maine in its 
natural state, and still spreads over the greatest part of it, 
the sottlements being yet restricted to a comparatively 
narrow zone along the soa-coast. Those forests, consisting 
principally of white pine, spruce, maple, beech, birch, white 
and grey oak, constitute the principal wealth of the statu ; 
timber being its staple. Tho cultivated fields do not occupy 
one-twentieth part of the surface. Indian corn, which con- 
stitutes tho principal food of the inhabitants, thrives well as 
far nortli as the valley of the I.ower Penobscot river, hut 
farther north it doos not ripen. Other articles cultivated in 
this state are wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, hemp, and flax. 
The fruit-trees of northern Ewopo thrive very well, espe- 
cially pears and apples, as well as most of our vegetables. 

Ccttle and hogs are numerous, and afford articles of ex- 
portation. Deer were formerly abundant; wolves, bears, 
heavers, foxes, and squirrels are still common. The sea 
abounds in fish, especially cod ; and the rivers and lakes 
are full of fish, especially salmon * large trout are com- 
mon in the lakes iu the interior. 

Maine, so far as it has yet been explored, is not 
rich mnicrals, but iron-ore occurs in several places. 

wAa^i/anW.— The population amounted, in 1820, to 
297, »39, but had increased in 1830 to 398,460; which gives 
about 18 individuals to a square mile. More than one 
half of that number is occupiod iu the forests, cutting the 
timber, and preparing other articles for exportation, as pot- 
ash, pitch, Ssc, Many families along the sea-coast obtain 
their subsistence by fishing. The inhabitants manufacture 
<!oai-8e cloth and farming utensils; and on several of tlie 
rivers there are numerous saw- mills to prepare the timber 
for tho market, which is floated down the rivers. 

In tho northern part there are still some few. natives, who 
live mostly on the produce of tho chase and of their fishery 
in the lakes. Their numbers seem not to exceed one thou- 
sand. The most numerous are the Penobscots, who occupy 
the upper and part of the csontral valley of the Penobscot 
river, in which fish abounds. 

Political Geography,— MsAxia is divided counties 

and 300 * towns/ u term which is equivalent to townships. 
The capital is Portland, situated on a promdnjlory in Casco 
l^y, south of the month of PresumscQt river. It has a 
large apd safe harbour, which is seldom frozen over. Many 
vessels are built herei and it carries on a considerable 
foreign trade, tti 1890 its population hardly exceeded 
1000 mis, and In 1830 it exceeded 10,000. Along the coast 
are sevem towns with good harbours. South of Portland 
is Ardndel ^thifiOO, Wells with 1500, and York with 5000 
inhabltanU. Fkliheutii with 4000, Brunswick on the 
Androsoogigin* with 2700, Kennebeck with 2500, Waldon- 
bbi^liagli wnh 2206, and Tliomastbn en the Fenobscot Bay, 
3000 inhabitants, are thrivinff places on the coast 
norih of Portland. At the Hatt-n&entioned places many 
V^ls aro built. On F»os«ip^uddy Bav is Lubeck, a 
town founded in 1815, vend lutving already a, population 
exceeding 1 500. In ikOi ^^tenOY are also a few t^Whs in the 
southern and mcMt popllh^ districts ; asBerwiek on the 
Fiscataqua, with 5000, Faria with 2000, and Augusta on 
the Kennebeck;. with 2000 ihbabita-ntjif. . , 

Bowdbin College, atBtunswick, on the banks of the Andro* 
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icoggin, 1^0 from Fovtlahcl, m 4 

ItU >elV;;md€iw^^^ ttrid has n ;■^ 

feobpiiS,,:iifeciiniTioction' «» ; r ^ 

1$^' ^ ipolleg^^\<Wnijl0d by fh$lJaplifit« in 

l^«jD* at Watorville on tlib branch of iho Kennobeck i 

tib4 diero aro tbeologioal Inatitutipns at Ban^f and at not ofie o^i^« 

Rpft^oH. Tbp .Gaffinw tyeeum^ ot^nliner, wim o&- ^iJn^p frbib ' 
labtislied ‘ for itite nitriwe of giving to fardTom and moobanics often bblir ’ 
auob a scieiitiftB oddoation u« may enable them to become king* whi 
rikUfUl in ^yery town is by law required beoeme W(dre . , 

to raiiae ^ibalW, for the support of oomtnon schtKils, a Sttoi conv^prsattcm ina 
equaiat least to 40 cents for each person in the town, and in thb wbool of i _ ^ 

to distributolhis sum among the several school* or distrioU, llic king at length. 
in proportion to the number of scholars in each. A sum of Maintenpn^ Thb queeh ©bni^P^tJif 

';• - * - - - ■* - i' ’ m 


one or..., , ,, .. „ ^ 

^u.' .Ua4m4M!t^ " 

Jall^ii^ Mid iwigjV 




ra&d'by a tax op banks is also appropriatedtothesup- 
i30rt of tiio schools. 

Comnf&rce.-'Tlie exports consist chiefly of the produce 
of the forests, as tinihev, lumber, boards, and potash, and 
of dried tisli,beef^ pork, and grain, From lb© Ist of October, 
iSna, to 30tU of September, 1833, their value amounted to 
0.‘^9,i87 dollars; foreign produce exported from the har- 
bours, to the amount of 30,644 dollars, is to be added to 
this amount,' making a total of 1,010,831. The imports 
amounlod in the sarne.ycar to 1,380,308 4ollars,and consisted 
mostly of manufactured articles from Europe, and salt, iron, 
and colonial produce from tho West Indies, especially Cuba. 
This stale possesses a larger amount of shipping than any 
other state in the U nion except M as&achusetts and New York. 

/7/,r/orj/.— It appeal’s that Maine was discovered hy one 
of the Cabots m 1407. It was afterguards \iHited by the 
French, who called the southern part, west of the Kenne- 
heck river, Maine, and the eastern part Acadie. In the 
beginning of the 17th century the English attempted to 
make some scUleuients in tho southern district, and suc- 
ceeded about 1635. The first tdiarl or was proprietory, and 
grunted mi I63fJ to Sir Ferdinand Gorges; but in 1652 
JVIajino was united to JVIassachusetts, under the title of the 
coiinly of Yorkshire. In 1676 Massachusetts bought the 
country from the family of the Gorges, and from that time 
it remained annexed to that stale, but thrivod slowly, on 
account of the eternal disputes between tlie English and 
French, until in 1712 l^ugland obtained its fviU possession 
by tho peace of Utreclii. Massachusetts opymsed the 
aitcii)i)ts of (ho inhabitants to separate Maine and Massa- 
chusetts; hut in 1819 it gave yiermission to tho freemen of 
Maine to . decide this important questyun, and the majority 
of votes being in fhvour of a separation, a constitution was 
formed and adopted, and in 1820 Maine became an inde- 
pendent member of tho Union, 

Tlie legislative body consists of a Senate and House of 
Representatives, chosen annunlly by all iSie male citizens 
of 21 years of age and upwards. The executive is in the 
hands of a governor, who is chosen annually. Maine sends 
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Louis was no ] 
teUeclual pon^iamon'an™ 
his thotighta. / Having W 
Chaise, the lattei^ advised a 
Louis, who was tbei]i. ibriy-aeVaii 

married to Madame 4b .Mainleiitib, ^ho ysa&.lQty ybuyiTiM* 
by the archbishop, of Paris, in ^prestmee of tbo Pdre Jta 
Chaiso and two more witnosses. marris-po was always 
kept sccMd 
avowed it. 

visited her , , 

in her apartments, and sonietinms .In : presesoee 

asked her advice upon stato oflaks. .WiinbH}: appearing to 
seek any political power^ but 

she undoubtedly exercis^ grqaMnflupn^; ov.ee tbo king in 
his latter years; the choice of mimstet^ and gonerala was 
ascribed to her by common report, and t>bo v^ accused of 
many faults committed by the cabiuek . But it would bo 
very diflicult to discriminate betwebp . those acts in whudt 
she really hod a share, hud Utowi/in. wtuoh her influence 
w'as only supposed. Madame de MauUcmop bkajmbn un- 
justly dealt with by many writeri, and %St,Bimon among 
the rest. She we« ambitious, but npt iutercBted« arrpganV 
or vain; fihe was fond of religious, diseuiwkius, ^nd 
exerted considerublo power over the Cfm^ience of Lpin$, 
but she complained that * she chtdd never meke him^under* 
stand that humility was a Christian virtue.* Mo^damodeMain: 
tenon is still favourably remembered os the founder of the 
institution or school of Baint Cyr, ^r the education of poor 
girls of good families. In the latter yesra of Lqnisy Uib 
she was made unhappy by his fretful and quSrulbus tem- 
per, and the flts of passion to wbicU lie was . suldoct. Ill 
one of her letters she complains ' slie w^ obliged to 
please ar.de.am use a man who WQdId IH>t be pleased or 
amused.’ After the depth of the king she retired ib fl^aint 
Cyr, where she died in 1719. ’ ' : ! 

(Lettrenf de Meufame de 8 volsivldmo., Paris, 

1812; heUres in^dUtea da Madtmk 4a P^is. 

1826; lomontey, JSa&ai aur TBta&liasesaffsrii Mo^ckitme 
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32 Hen. Vm^ c. 9, ho pqpu 
by any means obtain aqy pre^psed 
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they by Wpm lie claims tne 
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tlm rents and profits 


SMtstfiSfd Vimo f\f^Uie Qomme^’ce of Uip United ^iatea qf 
Amt*Hea,) . 

MAINIOTES. [Maina.] 

MAlNTENO'Nf, FRANCOISE D'AUBIGNE', Mar- 
quiso do, was bom at Niort iii 1635. Her father, Con- 
fitans d'Aubignfi, son of the, friend of Henri IV^. [Au- 
niGNfi',,TnpopoRK Agrippa D*], was a man of profligate 
chai'actor. He was in prison at Niorf at the time of the 
birth qf his daughter ; he afterwards went, wjth his wife 
rniit oliiVdj ^ the '>VjEJSt Indies, where be died in .1 645. His - ir , , - 

wife and dau^ter plmciied to France in a state of dostitd* before the bapj^n or, 
•Job. and Mad^mmle d^Anbigm* v?as brought up by qn the whole value, .bf,/ 
aunt, and educatea in the Calvinist communion, wliich wae the buyer/ knowing 
that of her pat miaJ A.fWr hc' ’ m^^berV *doalh, *uch '.%i4^ . 31^0 | 

boi- godniutUcv, Madai^k ^Se |leqiUejtit^ took hpr in to prevent thp 

house, and o'ldigod her to Ilep situation the pipaihble^ 

howovw' at Alttdaiuc de NeMilttSli^ eo unpioasapt tiUe* aha Jpj^piend^ 

and huinfliating^ that she was gt^ lO it;by ma%iqjk, ' 

8(.ari*0n, this qomic poet, a man 
dolhrmcd, who f#U for her tbo intent 
Ton’s house wus iVequentodby'fat^hionablO 

whom Madame by her Measing 

addre.'xs, inqdo sover'iid ft‘^oncl|. hoii Scarrish ai&:iA|#60i 
lujif widow was loft poor'^ Mjpsoipe of her 
4 n(^detl her Iq Mkdame de.MMtospan. the unstro^wTJSCSi : yiij 
Xl V.} its goveriie& to her childi^n by the king. She b^' » ■ ^ 


right ; and if he who niaip tains anolbiir js tp have by wgreO' 
ment part of the land or debL tmU it is o^Uod 

Champerty. Mainlehmma.was ^ at^eommon 
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tho Sivngly foirtilled, vil 
^ ^ ^ i«. one of itre^gest lb^ 
hniyark oft^rmih^ ae^nit 
nf were much on- 

i^eTikei)^ in their ^sduion, 

Work ^all^ me WejasetMumr Schanae, but 
an^ ^"theatn^d) redoubt, i| two leO^ucs 

citadel, 

n, and tUaf calldd the Hauptatein, an 
’k; prftjedtfeg bevofid aU tfy rest,, on 
. ^ ^tOfienberg; Kaatel, wbicn is united 
— . nn^hiittfent, has ^®ry ektenatve fortifications, 
^^lAnnsist of'l'our |Vong besides' the strongly foiv 
fified island Of iPete^u, including which latter the works 
' of grater ^lont th^ even those of Mains itself. Hie 
inii^r wbji^s (^naist of 14 pijucipal and 13 smaller bastions. 
On^^the lahdvsidci there are four ^at gates with double 
draiibwdges, and towlird the riyei* seVeml gates. The 
Ilhino mn^/from 'south to fiorth, and the MaiSe from east 
to West." &boU^ a. mile ,ah#e the junction of the two rivers 
is the rfilagW hfXh^dieim dn the Maine, and a little farther 
up n bridge df boats, defended by a Strong tfite^de-pont. 
On the last settlahae^^of the afi^irs of Germany by the 
Obngwas of Vienna, Mains was assigned to the grand^duko 
of Hesse-pormstadt, but it was decided that, as a fortress, it 
should belong to the German Confederation, with a garrison 
of Adstruin, Prussian j and .Hessian troops. This garnsou 
in time of pdtico consists of 6000 men. The military gover- 
n<’)r, whd' retains' his post five years, is alternately an Aus* 
Irian and a Ibnisgian general. It has been objected to this 
great fortress, that it is too extensive, as it rti(|Uires for its 
defiaico u gamsoxi bf 30,000 men. 

Mainz is on the whole an old-lhshiotled and ilUbuilt town. 
The streets; with three or ibur exceptions, are narrow, 
(Tookod, and gloomy, though there are many' hundsome 
private buildings aiid swme fine public edifices. Of the 27 
sf]nares and inarket**plac&s the principal is the Parade, which 
is surrounilcd with avenues of trees. Of tho 1 1 churches, 
df which omy Ctio is for the Protestants, the most remarkable 
are the cathedraL the chhvoh of St. Ignatius, which is 
c'onsid^d a model of beautiful ecclesiastical architoc.- 
tureV'St. Peter’s cliuroh, atlfi Si. Stephen’s. The cathedral, 
founded in the twelfth ccntuiy, has frequently suffered by 
fu'O. ^ It is 990 feot long, 140 wide, ahd has 14 altars and 
20 diaptEdsi AvaS ia\ich Injured in the siege by the 
French in ItOg; 'itid lindei* tlie jgbveinment of mpoleon it 
Was intended tojbull it .down, but .it has since been gradu- 
dlljp ve]iairo!l^ ^ NqttiSng however remans of the great trea- 
»Un3S which it fbmerly tipssessed, or of its library, and even 
many of the fine m^hupQieittts have been destroyed. Of tlia 
puhll^edificcs, we mayhiention the majgnifioent grand-ducal 
pahice (formerly' the house '^f the Teutonic order), the 
a^pita)^ thb'paiae^ of the ^mtbandant and of^Uie vice- 
gO^erimr, liid>pimphV b new theatre, fico. A 

gymh^ium him w|h\tno{Rei^ former university, 
and there , The ,eity Hbl^ary consists of 

abot;^ 9O,fi06 afrd in % stime building there are 

cdhfnetd ^%e4a% ^itm H^atural history, , a coUection of 
phth^opbii^liifrd mi^tiical instiNimehts, a gallery ^f picr 
tuie«^ and a cii^lbction 'of fhm w comprising 27 

altars^and tottvd tablets and almire fio legioiiafy stones, all 
itjl y 4 oinlQV‘ * .The. KidhMstein in the citadel is sup^ 
nosed to be a hbnemr of Dru^US Germanicus, 

l^hcV of iHo emporer Near tW village of Zahl- 

bach are the remains ^\an^neduct sold to have been 
bunt dfjr the sapib Walks dfi. 

the Rhine f the ^nd tho pro- 

specte over the sunwitnding eoiiutry p^a^iflCdht. The citj^ 
has ^w mafrtifaclurbk j*! m wine is donsider: 


'The 1iist<tty of Mainz js .iwmavkalfih iiiftevf rtifig. Ipii- 

is lutmos^d tq beCh utidol tme.Modiomatr^^^^ 
vfho intiahtted tlio left bank of iHd Jlhihcl Oir^i'W dd* 
mihioii ended in the j^r 72 u.c. Ih 13 n.G. lli‘US]n^ fbupded 
tho fortress of Hagontiat^m, on t^; sil|eh;ythiich .Kastol 


now stand^ which sprung up near it did not 

ext^d, ut^der the ^Romans, h>' the Rhine. 1 1 a^as destfb ved 
by 406, ahd. laWifr ruins. ibr some coniuft^ 

H eTtlw rjunks. A new 

briflhttt its htory cbmniehce^. with Bonifece 

(fi^moiiiisl Ine of tlie Germaui who n^as the first 
bishdip. Setn^ affirm that Maitia' has bad U4 

bishbpa and atbhbftoop^i^'ftitnp who 1h^ say was a 
dbcipfo\^<ff St, Pair’s,; and suilbred mortyrdom. A.n. 103, 
to Frederick Charles von Srihal. In 1708 Mainz becahie the 
capital' of Iho French jdepaTtmbiit of Mont Tonnfire ; in ifiia 
it was ceded to Ihe'grand-diike of Hesse. Among the 
remarkable men bom at Mains are the Minnc^iinger Frati- 
enlob, and Gutenberg the invbhtpr or ithprpver of the art 
of printing, in honour of whom one of the squares in the 
city is named, and contains a statfie erected at the expense 
of tbo.CassiuQ club. Tho population of Mainz is 32,000, 
of whom about 2600 aro Protestants^ 1700 Jews, and the 
remainder Homan Cathqlics. * 

(M. K, Curtius, Geschichte md Statisttk von ffessm; 
Werner, Der Ddm von Mainz, and Schicksale der Siadt 
Mainz, ; Ha*4Sol, Stein, Cannabich, 8 e,c,) 

MAIRE, JAMBS LK, was the son of a merchant esta- 
blished at Ejgmout, near Alkmanr, and born about 1500, 
Ai the Dutch East India Company, which liad been formed 
about that lime, had obtained a declaration f/Tim the states- 
general, by which every Dutch vessel not belonging to the 
company was prohibited from doubling the Cape of Good « 
Hope, some private merchants in the towns of Alkmaar and 
Hoorn formed a joint-stock company for the purpose of 
trying to effect a passage to the East Indies without doubling 
tlie (3ape. Among these was Isaac Lo Mai re, the father of 
James. Two vessels were equipped for sea ; the comniaucl 
of them was given to Cornelius Schooten, an experienced 
navigator, and James Le Maire was sent with him as the 
commissioner of the company. They set sail in June, 
1615, and having passed the entrance of the^ Strait of 
Mugalhaens in the following January, they continued their 
course southward, in the hope of finding a less dlfilcult route 
to the Pacific than lhat through the Strait of Magalhaens. 
They discovered the strait Wwcen Staaien l^^and and 
Terra del Fuego on the 24th of January, and gave it 
the name of 1-e Maii*e. In a few days they doublcrl Capa 
Horn, being the first navigators who accomplished this 
uiidoriaklng. In traversing the Pacific froja tlie cast to 
tho west, they bailed tlirough a part of it, wliero only a few 
scattered islands occur. At last they arrived on the 
northern shores of New Guinea or Papua, where an island 
near a cape called Gowl Hope was named after Schooten. 
After vibiliug Gilolu, one of the Moluccas, they proceeded 
to Batavia, then called Jaccatra. From Batavia' tnqy sailed 
for Europe, in a vessel belonging to the East India Com- 
pany, during which voyage James La Mairo died, tho 31st 
of Decern W, 1616. 

MAIRE, LE, STRAITS OP, lie in the Southern At^ 
lantic Ocean, on the eastern sliores of Tiorra del Fuego, 
between 55’* and 55** 30^ S» lat, and are traversed nearly in 
the middle by the meridian of 65® W.long. lliey are formed 
on the east by the western extremity of the island of Staateif 
Land, and on the west by the coast of King (^larles South- 
lauA along which they extend between Capo S. Dio^o and Cape 
Good Success. These straits, which are situated in the route 
of vessels which intend to double Cape Horn, about 20 
miles in length and width. They are free from rocks and 
shoals^ but still some difficulties are encountered in travers- 
ing them from the north* on account of the prevalonco of 
western and south-western winds, and a strong .current, 
which always sots through, thOm frotn the south. They 
were first traversed by the Dutchmen Le Maire and 
Schooten in Ifilfi, from the former of whom they received 
their paiae. < 

MAlSTRt^iArahd L. [Port Royai.] ^ 

MAlTLANt), SIR RICHARD, of Lethinfefon. son of 
Wulliain Maitland of Lelhington and Thirlstahe* by his wifo 
Mairthi. daughter of George, second ford fflmton, was Iwirn 
iu the^ear 1496. Having completed his grammar educa- 
Mdm proceeded to Franco* time the comipion 
of his youthful copfr^tiiikiv’patticularly for tho study 
^tbo law. On his roturtii itisl ^.otland he was successively 
■ f King Ja<paes.y.,Tho,regent Ar^h, and Mary 


employed by i 

of Lorraine. Oft&O^ . ^ ^ ^ 

ticulars are known. , In the ehd of tho year 1550 )m book 
of ? Reportf of the Decisious of ; thp Court of Session 


rly of "his life l^qwevor few par- 
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sAine 

'H{>X aflor>v*iii:jto , } 

thj^CauiioftjAl;; 
m early lift,;,m at ^ 
of state; feut;iil!^^i^ it seertt»».of sa«^3! ?! 
that SiJublesom^^ he left Wr and joined the 

ante in Octobefe tdlSt Aiigult» 1560, ^ted a|; 

ai^akcr of tjbft^QcdiivhntTOii; in which the Homan Cathd^te 
inpremooy in Beotknd was destroyed. In the mean^uttib 
his father SiVllWhfn^d had become blind: ^ At what timi| 
this eVertook liini is uncertain;, it wasptob^bly 

qbont the y«»r 1559, in the end of which ho cgncliides bis 
* Histdry and Chronicle of the House and Surname of 
Sealoni’ He continued however to report the decisions of 
the <;ourt of session ; and what is remarkable, iVom about 
the period of his becsoming blind he began to write and 
collect Scottish poetry. In 156'^ he was made lord privy* 
seal ; but this ofiicc he in a few years afterwards re%ned in 
favour of his second son John, who was also the next year 
appoinlod an ordin^ lorn of session. His eldest son William 
had been some tinio before in tho like situatiem, being in 
1 56 \ dppoinfod an extraordinary lord of pession, and in 1566 
odvahcecl to the place of an ordinaiy lord of the same court. 
Old Sir Ricluiird% blindneas and pcacefiir disposition con- 
curred to save him fi-om mixing in the political broils of 
that period ; but nevertheless, in 1570, when his sons were 
• denounced as rebels by the king’s party, his lands w'ere 
ravaged by the English. Ho lived however to know that 
liis second son was reinstated on the bench as a lord of 
session, and he died only a month or so before lie was ad- 
vanoed to tho high office of chancellor of Scotland. He died 
on the 20th. March, 1 586, with the character of * a maist 
unspotltfd and blameless judge, ane valiant, grave, and 
worthy knight ;* but it is in his character of a writer and 
collector of Sc^ottish poetry that he is now chiefly remembered. 

If is collections consist of t^o volumes ; a folio, compre- 
Londing 176 articles; and a quarto,, of 96 pieces, in tho 
handwriting of Mary Maitland, his daughter. They aro 
now presorvefl in the Pcpysiaii Library, Magflalen College, 
Cambridge. His poetical writings were for the first time 
jiriiitcd in an ciitlre and distinct form in 1830, in one quarto 
,, volume, by the Maitland club, a society of literary anti- 

S uurics, so designated from this distinguished collector of 
coltish poetry, 

MAlXTAlllE, MICHAEL, was born in France, 1688, 
of Protestant parents, who settled in England at the revo- 
<rtitiou of, the edict of Nantes. Maittaire was educated at 
We^itminsier school under Di\ Busby, and obtained at Ox- 
ford/ whither he afterwards went, a warm friend and patron 
in Or. South. He took bia degree of M,A. in 1696, and 
from 1695 to 1699 discharged the duties of second xpastef in 
Westminster school. In 1699 he resigned that appointment 
and devoted the remainder of his life to literary pursuits. 
He died AOgusl 4lb, 1747, at the age of 79, 

Maittaji:o was a learned and laborious scholar. Be edited 
many df the elf^ssical authors, with useful indexes, and alsd 
wrote several works," of which tho most important al:o-^*I)e 
r/i‘fiecm Lihguk) iMakctis,* London, 1706, 1742; the best 
edition is by Stura, Leip., 1807; ‘ Stephanoruiti Hiatoria 
vitas hisorum ac Hbroi febipplectcns,* Loud., 1709 ; *Hia- 
toi'la Typographorutn aliqtibt ParUlensium -vitas et libroa 
eomplectens,* Lond., 171?; ^Ahnalei lypograpliici ab 
artis invent® origino ad annum 1557 (cum A^pendice ad 
ahnum 1064).* Amst. aqd^ LohA, 1719-17415 ‘Maftthord 
Oxonienoiai,* Lend., 1732. 

oy .Corte, is a plant cdmmbniy cultivate 
in tliO waf mey j^ts of the World, where itansiirers a pdr- 
poso siniukr % thkt pf wheat in more north^^rn coiiuti^es. 
It is ihc Zea ^hmonicts, a monoeeiihits gTass, of 1d- 

gorous grow th, with than two feet high ih 

some varieties, and of eight oaf 

,ton feel in qlhctl. ‘ * 

fVom large rough sheaths 
male Ifcwers g^w in louse, tOTO! 

Btandifig clear of the leaves ; th# 
numerous rowe&'a f^pike, which fs , 
folds (tf sbeathht^ bracts, wliich presaVtp^Q i 
give* them the l4ltehe<l flgtnuiiteyevenfum 
ripe. Each graih hash thread-like 
jec fs beyond the enveloping ifceaths ; and as 
^hundreds of them upon ejaeh Spike, the \vh<de' fo) 
th^l, which lojiks as if ,|uade of silk. The ripb' j 
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cording' ;to 

is saild tb beeur 
than that tha ieaVei^ ksb, 
smaller than hiiuat. , ‘ 

It seems that ibere ii t 
of Etprope hotth 'of ^M<SI 
the south of this ^ne»>hiei 
the capital of l^irralnb jft' f 
superseded wheat and rye ait co^ ,, 
land. The biu^d igiyde fTom otakib is t4i'M 
wheat! or rye bread } hut by 
with wheat it makes a very ples^or t fco 
States of North Aineriea Indian coirh ttWjf al^ 
bread oaten by mon}^ of (he peb^e ; aiid 
it is the only bread that the ho#j?vbr 

in the shape of baked bread tSit s^am , is:'mofit; glhefally 
used in Europe^ but in bolted messes mi s6u|^, fif 
aro with us: ii is not onlytlie ripeerarnyhlbh^is oamjofb^^ 
the ear in every state, from that oxa greehi ve^taMe to an; 
unripe corn, it is boiled, stewed, anl bak^ ; it is a sub- 
stitute for cabbage or green-peas in US eetlir stage ; hqd is 
used in some way orotlier to ilscothplom matufKy/Noilddg 
can be better than ripe maiae tb ffittep h^gii or pghVtfy 
with ; and the young ^^tem cut down ijuite |j(rpeb givei jmo. 
of the best and most abundant vknettes of gti^ food for 
cattle. ' " ''f ' /!, *'■ 

A plant which gives such a return cannot expected to 
ripen its grains in poor land, ocwithdUt attehllye ^ulii vat ten 
The land must be naturally ibrtft^ or made bf art^! it 
must be well prepared to jreceive the seed, and sufficidht, 
manure must bo given to roerbit it. A light, moist, and 
warm soil, suits this plant be5t. It thrives well on land 
broken up from grass, as is the cose witli most plants. Ar 
it is always sown in row^ tihd the, plants thinn^ 1o ac6n- 
siderabte distance, the intervals miav easily be ploug]|ed, hr 
stirred with the horse-hoe^ by which ntewis the ui’O 
kept down, and the eartb ibrljliAed by egpdfUfq td] ™ air, 
The seed should be taken ftom the largesi'and beat foritbed 
ears ; those at the end should he rejected as te«s perfect. 
They should not be taken off until they are wuH^d hr f<wing, 
and then steeped in water to soften tncm. If the se^^wsre 
steeped in brine and dried' with qUiCkHm^ d^' is usUa^ip 
done with wheat, it might ‘ probably bd advahtageemfe ns 


this grain is subject to smut and brand ok^Oll oi wheat; 
but tills is not often done. The time^ ,&t aokdng mateejih 
the south of France is the month ^ A^Wi^filrfeor north it 
is sown later for fear of flwaf, trbich vromd Cji^rely destroy 
the plant on its first appearantte abfl#6 ground.: this is one 
of the reasons why it could not safety Se. Sown in Shgh nd 
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dry soaMiia 


et^ slightly 

' t)re stem^ to coU<^t the,dows anil rams in 

lfauy<til]^,or, shoots appear from the bottom 

of the steitii ttfey ihould bo cavefuay removed, as they 
dtmipish the ufi|iiris^htept which , should go to the main 
stem. .% foui‘th hpoibk ep$|l.Oarlbiug up, at the time when 
. tf^o seed begir^ to swell, is useful, but seldom given, for fear 
tif unhocossary cjjcpns^. In raai.ny countries they sow or 
plant variou^ intervals between the rows 

of maize. Of which the most advantageous are turnips and 
cabbages, whi&b may bo sown or planted between the 
ijiaizo, after the last Fronoli Wans, except they 

be dwarfs, arp not .so primer, os they shade the' ruuizo and 
prevent its .Whturiiy. In warm climates cucumbers and 
melons ave^often raisdd there. In Carolina, where they hoe 
their maize buly |;wicoi a running weed«^sprmg8 up rapidly 
railed syntfieriimtk which is much relished by cattle, and 
is cut sevltfi'al iime^t bpfove winter. 

The lime of, flower Uig is very critical for the maize: a 
cold dump atmosfihere may make a , great part of the crop 
fiiil III situations where this is to be fen rod, it is safe to , 
sow maize at several times, with a wcvk’i; intcrv’al: thus i 
the risk Ls divided, and it is nut so likely that the whole 
crop will bo iu flower ui itngonial weather, j 

The male flowers, ju^t as they expand, are excellent' 
food ibv f^pttlc ; . and it is usual in many places to cut off a 
great portion pf them for this pui'pose. If it be done judi- 
ciimsly. ihc^Sc is no danger, provided a sufficient number of 
male flowers be loft to impregnate the foraales ; one in a 
square of^^bout fifteen orT twenty feot is thought suflicient. 
After ibo ^ed is set, it is customary, in many places, to cut 
pjr the whole io^ orth^. stem, with the upper leaves, and 
give them iQlthb ; btlt thi# is hy no moans to bo rc- 
oomfUendf^; tii0>b\md thus made uleed^ and much of 
the is fest j bb^ides the ttjgper leaves serve to elaborate 
tbo kVund cu*culajion; they should iherofore be 

left on as' foug as they gr^en, and 6ther foofl found for 
the Caille. 'iV- . , 

.^ll plguis which Bfhifl tiwoljiifte or'bave uo cars upon thorn 
should.be |fl>;^d givei^lo the cows, to give air to Uie 
rest; Jfll t|j^e iiljg^^ngt Mb ^^4 have abortive cars 

shoulS'bb'tai^tii^^^ nil c^entis not r4>on 

ibeir ^pA. 'flife S»T: %|^soryc<l as a pickle, like 

vniiniip^j*ii/«ttm}«<iita • tD»Ati tk littlo actKiifioed 'it is roasted oU 

■ 5vsv^ . •*? 

I aro null «oft:and milky, it is 

k ebusidered a rleli- 
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Wily they Muff mattteseee ■ 
^ to;i«M|«h,.wh,ehi ^iiiicef e CK)o|,and elastiu bed. 

' w;j» foud ^ Mize^, ^.jpeaUdly, pi-fj, 

tab n^in of the two Iffet a poculinrly 
niM-lavout., .^Tm t^t jw^table way to u«i maize in fa(- 
WDiiiiaI|i>Je.i^d it ipto meal, aiyd mix U with 


for hormi, to soak it 


Wanlh, ,tyalc9r jjpfo . 

twomy^four in jVhtpr before they are M’with it. In 
the to Statbit is, so hard that iiwwa their teeth, and in 
young norseo is apt to product j^lfodhuSi by the exertipu of 
the rntolbs of tlio jaw in chembg it. ^ 

One of the m<wt important uses of motxe in Europe is lo 
sow it thick, to bo cut green us food for coira, .oxen, and 
eheep. In a proper climate thoro is no plant which gives 
so great a mass of green food as msuiie. The produce 
is most abundant and nutritive. The laajest varieties 
should be chosen. The seed may bo sown in tfrills in April, 
and in September a crop might be mown, which would give 
adrahttblo fodder for every kind of cattle. It is said lo 
exhaust the laud ; but what will not exhaust it, more or 
less, which gives much nourishraciU? Maize will well 
rojiay the manure which may he required to restore the , 
humus thkt it has consumed. If it is sown early, a second 
crop may bo raised the same year ; for it does' not. spring up 
again, like grass, after being cut. AVhere the land admits 
of irrigation, the growth of the maize is most rapid and , 
luxuriant. The time to cut it is when the male flowers are 
just appearing out of the sheath in which they are euMj- 
loped iivtlie early stugc of their growth. It may be dried 
into hay, and will keep ijood for a couple of years ; but in 
this stale it must be brm.8ed or soaked when given to cattle, 
as the stems get very hard iu drying ; they may however ho 
cut, as the cane-tops are in the sugar-plantations. 

MAJOR (Latin), in music, atenn applicable to 

the imperfocil concords, but chiefly to the interval of ilie 
3rd. It is also used to distinguish the mode which takes a 
major or sharp 3rd, tl'om that having a minor or flat one. 
The major mode has always a greater 3rd — a 3rd con- 
.sisting of two Iouch; and the minor mode has always a 
minor 3rd““i.4'. a 3r(l consisting of a tone and a semitone. 
[Kkv; Mouk; Thirj).] 

MAJOli, a fiold'Othi’cr next in rank belo^v a lieutcnanl- 
^ohmel, and iiumedialcly superior* to the captains of troops 
in a regiment of cavalry, or to the captains of coinimnies iu 
a batte^Uon of infantry. His duty is to superintend the 
exercises of the regimeflt or batudion, and, on parade or in 
action, to carry into eflcct tJ»e orders of the colonel. The 
major has aUo lo regulate the distribution of the officei.s 
ani men for the performance of aiiy particular service ; and 
he has a temporary charge of the efTocts appertairiing lo 
any individual of the corps, iu the e>ent of Utc absence or 
death of such individual. 

This class of field' (»fli,cors dees not appear to have existed 
before the begiuning of the seventeenth cetiUivy ; and. oi 
first, such oflicers hail the title of w dc.^'ig- 

iiation boino at an earlier time hy a class corrcsiionding to 
that of the present majors general of an arno- (Giose, 
vol. i, p. 5i43.) 

No liientiou is made of cither heutouanls-colonol or ma- 
jors as fitdd-oflicers in the account i*f (Jueen ifiUzabeth’s 
army in Ireland (1600). But Ward, iu bia Ammailptfrsiotiif 
qfJVarre (103P), has given a description Of the duties of 
the. latter class, under the uame,^of setjeantk-tnajor, from 
which it appears that those dubes Wore then nearly i!io 
same as are o-xercised by the presenf, lAaiqrs of regiments. 
Tjlicy arc, stated Xo consist in receiving Ufo orders ih>fn the 
general commending the am y ; in conveying them to the 
colbhel of jffieitegimi^nt^and subsequeuily in IransmiKiug 
them to the officers pf the compunios ; also, 'ia superhiteud- 
mavthojdistvfbttliou of ammunition to the troops, and in 
visiting ife kkard by day or night ,, 

# wagade-major is a slaffioflicer who,, performs l'>r a 
bf^de. oiTm a garrison, duties corresponding to those of a 
.mSt^greganoutorbatta^^^ . , 

, pf f major’s copiiflisM to.— 


iniahp Life and Roy^l ^ - = 

r^Guards : daily pay £ i 

'l^ti 'the Dragoons ,.4570 ,, '0 

ih the Foot Qijiatds (witWtho , , 

rank of cdfoni^) . . • • • •« . „ , l 

In the regimeto nf the lino , 3400 „ 0 
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o{Hca]^ 1 ^ in general gut— 
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or MAIR, JOHN.^fesWhi at 
Cleghom, near Ndtl^ 'll6r#l0||l:« in Eiwt Lothiapi abdiOv w ; 
yw 1470. He apwiatilo hiwe studied for a eiiojrt 
both at Oxti^AjnM CU^md^ he alM|^ re^;«£r^ 





h»odod irhe^ ho aittaohed 

to the GOtle^o^ Borbo, of Mo»t%h* and of *" 


Ha^ni; been wade a doctor of gOrbdnno ih tSoS 


and^Obii 
raj^t 

^ „ ^ . , 

betookTiiniself to the teaohhig of the jliSolastto tihiloab^^^ 
or divinity, in the college of Hhntfld^h, arid . in ftah ^ey 
partmont soon came to be re|riiled one of the most dtstlri-,. fcaviv m 

guished ornaments of the university. Hair’s scholastic 
writings indeed have been rated by Diiptri and others in 
later times as the ablest that have oomri do*wh to us frotn 
that ago. 

In 1619 be tetumed to his nritive country, and officiated 
for some time as one 6i the regents or masters in St. Sah'b- 
tor’s eollefi^ St Andrew's; but a dispute with some df his . , . 

colleagues soon induced him tp go back to Paris, and thmu ^?a«, 

bo remaiimd till 1330, wheri he Was induced once more to 
transfer himself to St. Andrew’s, which he never afterwards 
left ^ He became eventually provost or principal of St Sal* 
vator’s college, and appears to have died in that o 01 cri about 
the year 1650. 

Majorca works are all in Latin, arid the pnngii^l are 
Commentarios on the Four Books of Sentences, lome theo- 
logical expositions and commentaries oh parts of the Scn|)* 
lure, and his History of Scotland, entitled ^ De Historia 
Gent is Scotorum, seu Historia Major is Britten nim,* first 
printed in 4 to. at Paris, in 1621. The style of all his writings 
IS careless and inelegant to barbarism i but his Hintory an* 
pears to have the merit of being a faithfhl enough chronicle 
of ovonts, so far as.be knew them. It is however as little 
marked, by any spirit of critical or priribund research as by 
classical purity oi diction. Both this and some of his phllo- 
sophioal writings are remarkable fbr a freedom of sentiment 
upon points both of civil and ecclesiastical government, 
which he is believed to have derived from his teachers Jean 
Oereon and Pierre d'Ailly, and to Uaveoommnnicaied to his 
famous pupils Buchanan and Knox. Hr. MacCrie, in his 
* Life of HnexJ* Bdinb., 1S13 (voh p; 346), has given some 
extracts fcom'Hajor’s works, which evince the liberal com- 

• _Xi I f»1U_ 11 C. 
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very blga opinion of tlm intelleetual endowments of bis old 
master. ' ^ , 

MATORCA. [Mallorca.] 

MAKRl. [AWatolia.] 

MAKRIZI (or, with his full name, Takki-eddiU Abu* 
Mohammed AbuV Abbas Ahmed Almakrizi),. a celebrated' 
Arabia mter* was horn at Cairo between a:u 1358 and^ 
1 368.^ Jiis fomlly ou^iially livod in one of the suburbs of 
Baalbec,. called Hakrix, Wheiioe he derived the surname by 
uhicl) he is uumlly knpwn* W« have yery fow particulars 
or his life ; but it appelirs that he f osided at Cairo, during 
the greater p^t, if not .l)ke ^Whole^kif his life, that he dis- 
charged at different times the duties of several pubHc 
ofiices, and that he died, at an advance^ age, itt iLh* 1442. 

Makrisi wrote several hktorioal wpfkst' drVWcteisspfoUs 
extiucts are given in He Sacy’s Arabic Chrestomaihy. The 
5^ these works is his ‘ DSMHmn of Egjw^’ 
;is$coutit of the history of the oriUtifry 
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ti-ibo inferior even to those, called Niadis. There are seve- 
ral subdivisions of the first three castes. The Poliars are 
bought and sold like cattle, either wither separate fVom the 
land, one of them being general!^ reckoned of equal value 
to two buflaloes. They arc often treated with severity, and 
are of a miserable appearance, squalid, aud diminutive. 

The whole province was subdued in ^50 and 1761 by 
Hyder, and in 1788 it was overrun by Tippoo, and the 
rajahs were mostly driven for refuge to Cocliin and Tra- 
vancore, but in 1790 were reinstated by the English govern- 
ment, under whose superintendence the aftairs of the pro- 
vince have much improved, the revenues have been aug- 
mented, and the trade increased. The province is under 
the immediate superintendence of the governor of Madras. 

MALABAR LANGUAGE. [Hindustan, p. 229.] 

MA^LABATHRUM, a name which occurs frequently 
among the writings of the antients, and which was applied 
to a loaf imported from India, whence it was likewise called 
^vXXov ivtiKov, and also simply Folium. It was employed 
by them both as a medicine and as a perfume. From it 
there was prepared both an oil and a wine by maceration 
of the leaves in these menstrua. Many fabulous statements 
accompany the earliest accounts, as that of Diosco rides, 
by whom it is stated that by some they are thought to bo the 
leaves of the Indian NamI ; that they are moreover found 
lloating on Indian marshes, and that they grow without 
roots (lib. i., c. 11), and that (lib. ii., c. 10) it is by feeding 
en them that the animal affording the onychia, or unguis 
odoratus of the antients, becomes aromatic. In the works 
of the Arabs mduj is given as the synonyme of Malaba- 
thrum; and mduj, both in Persian works and in India, is 
applied to tej-pat, or the leaf of the iej, which is a species of 
Ciunamomum, C. albi/lorum, growing in the dense forests 
of the valleys of the Himalaya, which extend from Rung- 
pore to the Deyra Doon in 30° N. lat. Dr. Hamilton 
found the same name applied to a very nearly allied species, 
the C. Tamala, Both species most probably j ield the loaves 
which wore .so highly esteemed in aiuieut limes, and are 
still as extensively employed in eastern countries, and may 
be found in every Indian bazaar under the names of tuj or 
tej-pat, or by the Arabic name of saduj-hindee* They are 
analogous in all respects to bay-leaves prodiicod by the 
Laurus nobilis, aud are in fact the bay -loaves of India. The 
name Malabathruni no doubt is derived from Tamala-putra, 
or Tamala-leaf, as was first indicated by Garcias : * Appel- 
lant autem Indi Folium Tamalapalra qnnni vocem Grmci 
ct Latiiii imilantes corruptc Malabathruin nuncuparunl.’ 
These are brought from the interior of almost inaccessible 
forests, and necessarily stripped from the branches for the 
facility of carriage; hence most probably originated the 
fables willi which their early accounts are accompanied. 

MALACCA, a town in Southern Asia, situated on the 
western coast of the Malay Peninsula, in 2* 1 4' N. lat. and 
102° 12' E. long., on the straits called by its name. It is 
on the northern banks of a small river. The roads along 
the shores are good and safe, ftiouth of the town there is a 
small island, between which and the continent is a harbour, 
where, during the south-west monsoon, vessels not drawing 
more than 16 feet water are secure. The bar at the mouth 
of the river has only water enough during high tide for 
boats. Many of the houses ore tolerably well built, but 
the greatest part, which ui-e inhabited by Asiatics, are com- 
posed of bamboo and mat huts. On the southern side of 
the river are the ruins of a fort, now converted into a public 
promenade. 

Malacca was built m 1262, by Sri Iscander Shah, the 
king of the Malays, after his expulsion from Singapura, a 
town situated on or near the site of the emporium now 
called Singapore. It was first visited by the Portuguese in 
1507, ami taken by Alfonso Albuquerque in 1511. It was 
then a large commercial town, and the harbour contained 
.300 vessels. It continued in a flourishing condition ti 1 
1640, when it was taken from the Portuguese by (he Dutch, 
upon which event its commerce began to decline, being 
partly transferred to Batavia, But its position on the great 
thoroughfare between the Gulf of Bengal on one side and 
the Indian Archipelago and China still gave it sumo im- 
portance ; though the establishment of a British colony in 
the island of Pulo Penang, in 1786, diminished its com- 
merce. It was taken pos$e.ssion of by the British in 1 795, 
restored at the peace of Amiens, but soon afterwards taken 
again. In 1814 the Dutch rorwired possession of it; but 
tlie British having founded the town of Singapore in 1819, 
P. C., No. 890. 


which in a few years became a great commercial place, 
Malacca sunk to insignificance. The town and fort of 
Malacca, with its dependencies, w ore ceded to the English 
by the treaty between the Britannic and Netherland goM-ru- 
ments of March, 1824. 

Besides the town, this colony consists of a tract of country 
about 40 miles long and 30 miles wide ; its surface may be 
about 1000 square miles. The country along the sea-coast, 
to the distance of 12 or 15 miles, is low and nearly level : in 
many parts swampy, and mostly covered with wood. Tluj 
soil is not disfinguished by fertility; and though rit-e is 
raised, this article, as well as other grain, is annually iui' 
ported from Bengal. Fruits succeed exceedingly woll. as 
pine-apples, shaddocks, oranges, See. Cocoa-nut palms are 
numerous. The cultivation of coflee has been introduced 
lately. Pepper is grown to a considerable amount, and 
4000 piculs (I picul = laSj pounds) are annually exported. 
The amount of tin annually got from the mines is estimated 
at 4000 piculs. There is also gold. 

The bulk of tbc population consists of Malays. There 
are some Hindus and (Jhinese, and also some descendants 
of the Portuguese and Dutch. In 1822 the population in 
the town of Malacca amounted to 12,000 souls, and in the 
whole colony to 22,000. After the British got possession of 
it, the number decreased by emigration to Singapore, but 
the population has recently begun to increase, nnrl is said to 
be 30,000. 

(Craw fu id’s Journal of an Emhas/u/ to the Courts' of 
Siani and Cochin Chma ; Finlayson’s Journal o/ a Mii^sum 
to Siam and Hue ; Notices tf the Indian Archipelago, &c., 
collected by J. 11. Moor, Singaporo. 1837. [Naning,] 

MALACCA, THE STRAITS OF, separate the Malay 
Peninsula from the island of Sumatra. They begin oii 
the north between Diamond Point on Sumatra and the 
island of Pulo Penang near the shores of the continent, about 
5° 20' N. lat., and terminate on the south bclwecn the most 
southern cape of the Asiatic continent, the Tanjong Burns 
(1° l O' N. lat.), and the islands of Carimon or Krimim 
(1°N. lat.). Its direction is from north-west to south-east, 
between 97° 30' and 1(»3° 40' E. long. At its norlhorn ex- 
tremity it is nearly 180 miles wide, but southward ii grows 
narrower, and opposite the town of Malai'cn, from which it 
takes its name, the strait is hardly 36 miles wide, and both 
shores are visible from the middle of the channel, though 
they are rather low. The strait preserves this width to its 
southern extremity. Bcnng enclosed on the south-west and 
north-east by countries in which the mountain-ranges ns# 
to a great elevation, this strait is not subject to the violen*. 
of the south- w'est and north-east monsoons and the sea 
especially at its southern extremity, is always as smooih as 
a pond. But when llie Gulf of Bengal is agilaled by tho 
strong gales of the north-west monsoon, there is a heavy sea 
in the northern and more open portion of the strait, whirl*, 
at that time inundates many parts of the low' shores which 
are immovlialely contiguou.s. The countries bordering on 
the strait have not the periodical seasons of rain and dry 
weather, but rain occurs the whole year round, and miti- 
gates the heat of the atmosphere. Pcriiaps in no part of 
Iho globe is the temperature of the air less subject to 
changes than on these shores. 

(Finlayson's Journal of a Mission to Siam and Hue; 
and Crawfurd’s Journul of an Embassy to the Courts of 
Siam and Cochin China,) 

MA'LACHI (ORTO. * my messenger’), the last of the 

tw'elve minor Hebrew prophet.s. So completely are we ig- 
norant of tho personal history of this prophet, that it has 
been doubted whether ‘Malachi* is the name of a person, 
or only a title descriptive of tho prophetic oftice. In the 
absence of any positive proof of the latter supposition, tho 
former must be adopted as tlie more natural. Many of 
those who believe that * Malachi * is an official title identify 
the prophet with Ezra. This was the opinion of Jerome. 

Malaohi evidently prophesied after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. He was later than Haggai and Zechariah. ior ho 
does not, like them, exhort the people to zeal in rebuilding 
the Temple, but ho refers to it as already built (i. 7, 10; 
iii. 1,10). In ehap. i., ver. 8, be speaks of a political ruler of 
the people ; now, no one appears to have held such an office 
later than Nchemiah, afrer vdiose time political power was 
ill the hands of the priests. Moreover the state of things 
de.scribed and reproved in tliis prophecy ^roes with the 
account which Nenemiab gives of tho mannois of the people 
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The.order MoUu^ea consists of the foUoiring genera ar- 
ranged in the subdivisions here given 

Mox»x.vsca* 

a* Mouth above, Afdtnal flticing itae^f by ite base. 
Actinia. Asridia. 

j3. Mouth anterior* Body perfbrateduitha small lateral 
foramen, 

Liraax. Aplysia. Doris. Telhis or Tethys. 
y. Mouth anterior. Body surrounded anteriorly by 
Tentacles, 

Holoihuria. Terebella. 

$, Mouth mterior. Body brachiated^ or furnished mth 
arms, 

Triton. Sepia. Clio. Lemeoa. Scyllma. 
t, M(juth anterior, Bodypedated, 

Aphrodita. Nereis. 

1. Mouth bekw, central. 

Medusa. Asteria or Asterias. Echinus. 

7n the above assemblage of animals we. find a very hete- 
rogeneous arrangement ; Mollusea, Badiata, and the genus 
Lerneea (which last the best authorities consider to be 
crustaceous), being there collected together. 

The order Testaeea, ‘ Testaceous simple mollusks, covered 
with a calcareous shell,’ consists of the following subdivi- 
sions and genera 

Testacsa. 

* Multivalvia, 

Chiton (Aftim/i/ Doris). Lepas(^mma/ Triton). Pholas 
^Animal Ascidia). 

• ♦ Bivalvia: Concha. 

Mya Ascidia). Solen Ascidia). Tellina 

{Animal Tethys). Cardium {Animal Tethys). Macira 
{Animal Tethys), Donax {Animal Tethys). Venus {Ani- 
mat Tethys). Spondylus {Animal Tethys). Chaina {Ani- 
mat Tethys). Area {Animal Tethys?). Ostrea {Animal 
Tethys). Anemia {A nimal Corpus Ligula, emar^^natat c//i- 
a/rt, ciliis valmlm superiori affixis. Brachiis 2, linear 
ri/ms, cor pore longioribus^ conniveniibuSt porrectis, xalvulw 
ahomis, utrinque ciliatis, ciliis affixis vatoulis utrisque), 
Mytilus {Animtd Ascidia?), Pinna {Animal Limax). 

* Univalvia Spira regulari : Cochle.v. 
Argonauta {Animd Sepia). Nautilus {Animal— Humph, 
Mu8.^ 1. 17, f. d). Conus {Animal Limax). Cyprtea {Animal 
Limax). BuUu Limax). Voluta Limax). 

Buccinuin {Animal Limax). Strombus {Animal Limax). 
Murex {Animal Limax). Trochus {Animal Limax). Turbo 
Limax). Helix (Animo/ lamax). Nerita(.4wima/ 
l.iinax). Haliotis {Animal Limax). 

♦ * * * Univalvia abs^e spira regulari. 

Patella {Animal Limax). Dentaliura {Animal Tcre- 
bclla). Serpula {Animal Terebella). Teredo {Animal Te- 
rebclla). Sabella Nereis). 

This arrangement makes each of the generic characters 
reside in the shell, which is treated as the habitation of the 
‘animal.’ Any one who examined this method soon 
found that it was impassible to affix any definite idea to 
many of the inhabiting animals ; and but a vague one to 
most. To the bulk of the Bivedves or Conch tr, a Tethys is 
assigned as the animal ; to the bulk of the Univalves with 
a regular spire, a Limax or Slug, which last is staled to be 
the animal of Ptnna among the Bwahn^; and yet the 
wonder is how Linnsaus approached so nearly to a natural 
arrangement with the scanty materials— for scanty they 
were when compared with the information that we now 
possess— which formed the groundwork of his classification. 
Upon this system almost all scientific collections of Shells 
were arranged till within these few years; and so bigoted 
were many of the followers of this great man, wlto would 
have been the first to remodel his arrangement as new light 
poured in upon him, that every attempt at adopting the 
, views of Cuvier, Lamarck, and others, and oven those of 
Bruguidre. founded upon the struclore of the animals, was 
for a long time resisted, and almost resented as a presump- 
tuous attempt at ‘ genus-making.* 

Daubenton had read to the Academy of Sciences at Paris 
a memoir on the systematic distributton of Shells, in which, 
whilst he admitted that an acouaintance with these alone 
might suffice for arrangement, he remarked that a know- 
ledge of the animals, or soft parts, was indispensable for 
forming a complete system of conchology knd a natural dis- 


tribution of these exuviee. But though this indefatigable 
anatomist broached this opinion, lie does not appear to have 
carried his plan into execution. 

. Guettard seems to have been the first who carried out 
the suggestion of Daubenton ; for in 1 756 he read a memoir 
inserted in the ‘Transactions* of the same Academy, and 
therein established upon sound principles the necessity, in 
forming a classification of shells, of having recourse to tlui 
animals, or soft parts which they enclose, and a part of 
which the shells are. He did more ; for he well charac- 
terised, upon the principle advocated by him, several genera, 
especially among the Univalves, as they were then called. 
And although he acknowledges that his information with 
regard to the Bivalves was not sufficient to enable him to 
carry out his views in the same manner with regard to them, 
he observes that they must be susceptible of being charac- 
terised with reference to the animals, or soft parts, as well 
as the Bivalves. Guettard further pointed out the divi- 
sion of shells into Terrestrial, Fluviatile, and Marine, and 
paid particular attention to the presence or absence of the 
ofterculum. There can bo little doubt that these obser- 
vations determined d’Argenville to add to his second edition 
of ‘ Conchyliologio * (1767) a number of figures of the ani- 
mals, or soft parts, under the name of Zoomorphoses ; 
these, it is true, are many, if not all of them, very bad. 

The principles of Guellard were in the same year (irr)?) 
more extensively applied by Adansoii in his ‘ Histoirc Na- 
turelle dii Senegal — Coquillages,* He distinguishes all 
the external parts of the animals and the shells. In the 
Univalve Shells, as they were then called, or, as Adanson 
denominates them, the Lma^ons, be points out the whorls 
(spires), the apex (sommet), the aperture, the operculum, 
&c. ; and in the Bivalves, under the name of Caftquex, he 
treats of the valves, whicli he terms baflans, and nolices 
their equality or inequality— whether they shut close or 
gape at any point— the hinge, and the number and form of 
the teeth composing it, with the cavities which ihe}' form 
— the ligament, considering it as to form and situation — the 
muscles, or rather muscular impressions with regard to 
tlieir figure, size, and number ; the nacre, &c. Out of llio 
modifications of these pnrts of the bivalve shell ho forms 
divisions — as five de|xinding on the variations of tlie hinge 
three depending upon the relative situations of ihe liga- 
ment externally, internally, &c. ; three depending upon the 
modifications of muscular aUachincut, viz. Conques with 
one muscular attachment, Conques with two muscular at- 
tachments, and Co;zqMc.9with tnrec muscular attach hum it si| 
and three depending upon the presence or absence of tlie 
nacre and its mudifioations. 

In the animals, or soft parts, of the Lima^ons, he directs 
his attention to five principal parts. 

1. The tentacula, or tentacles, which ho names horns 
(comes), and which he considers witli regard to their num- 
ber and shape as furnishing specific character, according us 
they are absent, or as there are two or four, or according to 
their conical or cylindrical form, the absence or presonre of 
convexity (ronfiement) at Iheiv origin, and their siluaiion at 
the root, or at the extremity of the head. 

2. The eyes — tlieir absence or presence ; and in the latter 
case, their Mt nation upon the head at ihe inlenrd side of 
the root of the tentacles, behind the teiiiucles, towards 
their internal side, at the origin of the tentacles on their 
external side, above the root of the tentacles on tlieir ex- 
ternal side, at the middle of the tentacles on tlieir external 
side, and at the summit of the tentacles. 

3. The mouth, as provided with two jaws wilbout a pro- 
boscis, or with a proboscis without jaws. 

4. The trachea, or respiratory orifice, as formed by a sim- 
ple hole situated on one of the sides of tlie animal, or by a 
mng pipe which has its exit near the bac k. 

5. The foot, according as it is dividJd by a transverse fur- 
row at its anterior part, or not. 

The Conques ore regarded by Adanson with reference to 
four principal parts, viz. : 

1. The mantle, which maybe either divided all round 
into two lobes, or divided on one side only, or form a sac, 
open only at the two opposite extremities. 

2* Ibe trachea, or tube, which may be either single, and 
in the form of an apertujre, double in the form of apertures, 
double in the form of and distinct pipes, or double 

in the form of united pipes. 

3. The foot null, or not appearing externally, or appear** 
ing externally. 

2 S a 
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4. The byasuB* or threads, which exist in some speciei, 
and do hot exist in others. 

The Aells which he had obserTed at 8ehe|^l are figured 
and distributed generally in the fbllbWiiig 6t&t, under two 
faihito ^ 

Tamily 1. 

Liira 90 N 8 . 


Zimapont Unwalvcs. 

Oonerai-HCymbium. Bulinus (Phyan of the modems)* 
Comtua (Planorbis of Guettardj, pedines (Auricula of 
Lamarck). Cochlea (Buh'mus of BruguiSro). Lepas (Pa- 
tella of moclern authors and also embracing the Chitons). 
Haliotis. Yetus ( Volula of Lamarck, Cymba of Broderip). 
Tercbra. Porcollona (Marginella and Oliva of authors). 
Cyprroa. Peribolus (Young of Cypriea and small Margi- 
ncUte). 

$ IL 

Limapons Operculh. 

Strombus (ConuB^of the moderns). Purpura (including, 
with the true Purpuras, Dolium, Cassidarta, Murex, Strom- 
bus of the moderns, some Mitrse, &c.). Bucoinum. Ceri- 
thium. Vermetus. Trochus. Turbo. Natica. Nerita. 


The Conques are also divided into two sections. 

S i 

Conques Bivalves. 

Genera:— Ostreum (Ostreaof the modems). Jataronus 
(Spondylus? of the moderns). Poma (including Mytilus, 
Modiola, Avieula, Pinna, and Cardila). Chama (including 
Venus, Cytherea, Mactra, Caidita, and some of Solon ; but 
am)arontly none of the Chatnie of modern authors). Tellina 
( Donax of the moderns). Pectunculus (including Cardium, 
Area, and some true Pectunculi of Lamarck). Solen. 

} IL 

ConqUes Multivalves. 

Pholas. Teredo, 

Such is the system of Adanson ; and although it presents 
errors, which would very probably have been avoided by so 
good an observer, if ho had livM at a later period, w'hen 
this branch of knowledge became better known, we must 
allow him the merit of being the first who pracUcally ap- 
plied the principle of classification based on the structure 
of the soft as well as the hard parts, or, in other words, on 
Urn organization of the animal and shell. 

G;:*offroy, a physician of Paris, applied the same principle 
to Ins little * Treatise on the Terrestrial and Fluviutilo Shells ’ 
in tho neighbourhood of that city. His genera of Univalves 
amount to five' only, viz. Ancylus^ Cfjchif^, Buceinum, 
Planorbis^ and Nerita. His genera of Bivalves consist of 
two, Chama vkwH Mytilus; in llic first of which he places 
Cyclas^ and in the second an Anodon and a Unto. 

Muller, the Dane, presented zoologists with a system 
founded on the same principle, which, whilst it wqs more 
complete than that of Guettaid, inasmuch as it extended 
to all conchylifcrous animals, was less natural than that of 
Adntison, and altogether inferior to it, as far as Adanson’s 
went ; but it w^as much more elaborate, and demands a great 
share of praise. The author of the Zooiogia Danica, in his 
‘ Vermiuni icrrcslrium ct fluviatiliuin Hisforia,’ adopts 
three primary divisions— Univalves, Bivalves^ and Multi* 
valves. 

Ho divides the Univalves into throe sections 

1. Those testaeveous univalves whose slfell is pierced 
through and through ; and in this section lie places the 
Echini and IkniaHum. 

2. Those which have a very large aperture, consisting of 
Ahera {Bulla of modern zoologists), Argonauta, Btdla 
iPhysa of Drspwnattd andothers)^ Bucemum {Limnmtot 
the moderns), Cii'yckiuni, V4T4iM*h Turbo, Helix, 

Hs, Ancytm, Patella, and HaHmsi, 

3. Operculated testaceous univakei* tn which he places 
the genera Tritonitm XBuedmad of limueus), Troehus, 
Nerita, Valvata, and Sermla. 

Tho Bivalves ore divided by tho same anilkior . into two 
sections only: the I si consisting of tho«e i^bidh have a 
lootlmd hinge, iuclurltng Terebratula, a new mius; the 
5kidf of those which have nHoothless hinge, hlemdikig two 
n^ew genera, Anomia and Pccten, which he sepaitt^s ftom 
m qyslers* * ^ 


The MuHivalves comprise the genera Ckiimii Z»pm, and 
Pholas. 

Hiere can be little doubt tkd; it wos to these authors 
(mnong whom we do not inddde MtiUer, wltese works 
appeared subsequently, nor Geofifiby, whose treatise appeared 
nearly simultaneously) wo owe the anidnded arrangemoiit 
of Linnesus as it finally appeared in his last edition of the 
Systema Nedevree (the 12th, 1767), apd ds we hate given it 
above. In tho eerlier editions the Um MoUusea does not . 
seem to have oceorred to hint, ^e naked mollusks airO dis- 
tributed among the ot&er jZoop^tes, of bis class Pbrmes, 
and the testaceous mollusks formed his third order of that 
class, Testaeea. Among the first we find jitthye, under 
which he arranged the Soloikuriee; mdZamirzt and Sepia, 
which he plao^ near the Hydrdf* The second were not 
yet divided into Univahes and Bivalves. The genera 
Patella and CocUea seem to have embraced all the turbi- 
nated univalves ; and Cypreva, HdliotU, and Nautikts, the 
simple univalves. All the Bivalves appear^ to be collected 
under tho term Concha ; and tire Aseidiw, under the name 
of Mieroeosmus, seem to have fbund a place under his Tes- 
tacea. 

It is in the tenth edition (1768) that we first trace con- 
siderable augmentations, which increased in the last that 
received the correction of the great Swedish naturalist's 
own hand, and which appeared in three volumes t the first 
part of the fimt volume being published in 1 766 ; the second 
part of that volume, containing the Insecia and Vermes, in 
1767; the second volume, containing the plants (i^egnum 
Vegetabile), in 1767; and the third, containing the minerals 
Lapideum), in 1768. Adanson's work, was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1767, ten years before the second part of 
the second volume of the lost edition of the Systema Na~ 
twree. But I..inn{fius appears to have only pronted by the 
labours of Guettard ana Adanson to add to Ihe genera of 
tlie oiders Mollusca and Testacea of his Vermel, and to 
define them more closely. Geoffroy's publication appeared 
nearly at the same time with bis own last edition. Tho 
object of Linnmus seems to have been to establish & nomen- 
clature and form a system of concholc^y resting on tho 
modifications of structure in the shell alone : in fact an 
arbitrary system which has now gonerally given way to sys- 
tems founded upon more natural principles. 

Pallas {Misceltarfsa Zoologica, 1 766) seems to have been 
the first to point out the unsteady fbundation on which tho 
system of LmnsDus rested. He shows that the subdivision 
of the testaceous mollusks, as adopted by Linnesus and his 
followei^s. I'esting on the *6hell only, without taking the ani- 
mal into consideration, is far from natural ; and, in that spirit 
of prophecy which is now fulfilled, be remarks that it cannot 
be proserveck 

BruguiSre, nevertheless, weighing the great infiuenco 
which the system of Linneous had exorcised on zoology in 
general, and ihe powerful aid which it afforded to the stu- 
dent of that science, clung, in bis IHetionnaire des Vers, 
to the method of the Swede in so many points that he may 
be said almost to have done little more ttiait imitate him. 

Brugui^m admits the division of the two orders Mollus- 
cous Worms and Testaceous Worms. The first of these he 
subdivides into two sections, according to the presence or 
absence of tentacula, and consequently Jumbles together a 
very heterogeneous mass of animals ; for the same reason 
his second section is even more heterogeneous than the first. 
He however separates into a distinct order the Echini and 
Star-Jishes. 

In the second order, or that of Testaceous Worms, though 
the Linnmao principle is kept in view, the genera arc more 
multiplied and their characters better defined ; and as Bru- 
guidro is one of those authors who has greatly contributed 
to the advancement of this brancdi of zoology, we shall give 
an outline of his system of oonchology. 

He, like Ltnhmus. divides the Testaceous Worms into 
three sections, according to tho number of the valves. 

In the first iMultimves} he places the Chitons, BaUcdtis, 
and AmtifaiZMS of Linnmus), Teredo, tUiuland, Miolas, 
Char (a new and {maginary genus), Anomia, and Ctania. 
We h^o have to the first time a senaraUosi of the Pedun- 
culai^ and Sessfie typps of the Cirr^ds (Cammlosomata 
AiiHtMptdemah^ ^inted oui under tlm generic appoUa- 
tibus otAntdifii and JBatoiiis# and tJio new genera 
anjiCVmtfa. 

Tho Bivalves (second seelion) are divided into (he 
tlie a^d irregular. ^ 
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Among tiia Regular Biwdm ^ro tlirpe nav genera, viz. 
Acardo, Placum, end Remo. 

Tile Irregidar Bitalvee oontein the new geiiare Trigmia^ 
Pecien (previoueiy sepi^ratad fi]om the oystera hy Muller 
and Poll), 2Vf</ae:n<t| (Ibrmed at the expense of 

CAama, Linn.), and TereArattm, containing a division of 
Anomia. 

TbeUmvalves are subdivided into the Um/oeular^ or those 
without any partitions, and tlia MuUilooular^ or tbc^ which 
are fumishaa with regular partitions or septa. 

The VnilocuUsr Univalves without a regular spire eon^ 
tain Patella and Fissurella, divided fur the drst time, and, 
notwithstanding the observations of Pallas, Dentalium, Her- 
pukh Siliquariut and AspergiUumt among others; Fissw^ 
reiloi SHiquariut and Awergiiium being new. 

The UnilociUar Vnivfmes with a regular spire present 
a less heterogeneous assemblage. We find among them 
reduced to a more uniform genus by withdrawing 
irom it some of the widely different species which Linnmus 
bad congregated under that name, and the following new 
genera: Ot^u <or rather OvulutnO, Olivut Puiyuurot Cassis^ 
Terebra^ Fitsus, Cerithium, Bulimus^ Planorbis^ and Natim, 

The Multiiocular Univalves not noticed by Linnmus, but 
pomtod out by Breyn or Breynius of Danzig, in his Disser- 
tatio de Polythalamiis^ nova Testacearum Classe (1732), 
comprise the genera Oamerina, Amnunuies, and (h'thocerast 
at the expense of the genus Nautilus of Liimmus. 

Gmelin, whose edition of Linnteug appeared about the 
same time with the work of Bruguic^re, requires but little 
notice. Four or five new genera were added to the Systema 
NaturWf which received in this edition a great number of 
species, too many of them added carelessly and in a manner 
to create confusion, instead of dissipating it. 

In 1791 Poli published the first volume of his splendid 
work, Testacea utriusque Biciliw eorumqua Historia et 
Anatome. Of the care with which the details are wrought 
out, and the magnificence and accuracy with which they 
aro illustrated, it is impossible to speak too highly. But 
while Poli avoids the errors of those who sought to esta- 
blish a system of testaceous mollusks on the structure of 
the shell alone, he runs into the opposite extreme, and rests 
his arrangement on the soft parts of the aniuial onl^, with- 
out any reference to the hard part or shell. He divides the 
Mollusea into tliree orders :-^l. Mollusca brachiata {Sepite 
&c. of Linnmus, and tho Tritons and Serpulw of the same 
author). 2. Mollusca reptantia (Gastropods of the more 
modorn autbom). 3. Mollusca suheilientia (Multivalves and 
Bivalves of the old school, and characterised as being pro* 
vkled with a long foot, as being fixed to rocks or freer and 
as always wanting a head and eyes). 

Of tliese families the most natural are the Bivalves, and their 
arrangement is based upon the structure of important parts. 

Ijittle seems to have been done for Uio science from 1789 
to 1798, a period which included Uie French revolution 
and its reign of terror ; but in 1 798 a new era commenced, 
and George Cuvier published his Tableau BUmentaire de 
VHistoire Naturelle des Animaux, This giwat man, clearly 
perceiving that Guettard, Adanson, Ckoffroy, Muller, and 
Poll took a right view of tho principles of classification when 
they proposed the organization of the animal as its basis, 
adopted that method, and united, as Pallas had done, under 
the name of Mollusca both the Vermes iMoUusca) and 
Vermes {Testacea) of Linnmus, Considering the absence 
or presence of a shell os a fxmtingency of secondary import* 
ance, ho divided the Mollusca into three sections, — the 
Cephatopodous MoUusca^ the Gastropodous Mollusca^ and 
the Acemalous Mollusca. Finally he arranged this * Second 
Grand Division of the Animal Kingdom* in six classes, and 
gave the following method in his last edition of the Rbgne 
Animal (1630), 

MOLLUSCA. 

OmI. 

CXmALOVODA. 

1. Sepia of Ltnnmus, eontaimi^ the following genera imd 
subffeoera: Oettmus, ^Ijrpus, ]|^odone, Aigonauta, Belle- 
rophon, JUligo, Loligopsis, Onyobatetitbi% Septola, S^io- 
teuthis, and the Cuttles properly so called, yiz. Sepia of 
LamtTek.-**2. Nautilus of Linnmus, eontatniiig Spinila, 
the Nautui ^.zoperlyso called (Kautilus wmpilius, &Oi), 
Lituus, iLortolus. and Otthoeeras.««-3. Sefemmtest includ- 
ing Actinocomax?*.<— 4. AmmoniteSf including the Ammo- 

M AetiSoMmioL U tneludcd ia fits liettUm iltA 

Ma8B«l«miateath^|haUipokea«fttffa|eiu^ 

Aetfiwocflua UprlntMiu « geaue not a tubi^iiA ' 


nitas properly so ealled (Simplegades of De Montibrt), 
Planites of De Haan, Ceratites, Orbulites, Gbbitea, Gottiar 
tits^ PelagUB, Scaphites, Baeulites (Tiranites, Rhabdttes, 
Ic^hyesaicolites), Hamites, Turnlites (the last with M. 
Andooin's doubt).— 5. Oamerina (Nummulites of Lamarck), 
with thdr infinity of genera. CForaminifxra.] 

Class 11. 

FTKROPODA. 

1, Clio* 2, ^mbuUa* 3, I^eumodermon. 4, Limacma, 
5, Hyalesa, 6, Cfleodw% including Creseis, Cuviorta, Piwcbe, 
and 'Br^bia, of M. Rang, and perhaps Triptera of Quoy 
and Gaimard. 7, Pj/rgo (fossil). 

Class IIL 

OA9TXROPO0A* 

Order 1. 

Pulnionifera. 

f L 

Pulmonifera Terrestria. 

1, Limax, including Limax properly so called. Avion, 
Vaginulus. Teslacclm and Partnacella, 2, Helix, includ- 
ing Helix properly so called. Vitrina (Helicolimax of F4- 
russac), Bulimus. Pupa. Chondrus and Succinca. ‘ 3, 
Clausilia, 4, Achatina (including Polyphemus of De 
Montfort). 

{2. 

Pulmonifera Aquatica. 

1, Onchidium. 2, Pianorbis, 3, Linmeeus or lAmnwa, 
4, Physa^ near which Cuvier would place Scarabus of De 
Montfort. 5, Auricula, including Carychium of De FSrus- 
sac. 7, Melampus (Conovulus, Lam.) 

Order 2. 

Nudibranchiata. 

1, Dow. 2, OncAidoris, 3, Plocamoceros. 4, Polycera* 
$, Tritonia. 6, Thethys or Tetkys. 7, ScyHwa, 8, Glau^ 
cue. 9, Laniogerus. 10, Eoltdia, 11, Cavolina, 12, 
Plabellina, 13, Tergipes, 14, Busiris* 16, Placobran^ 
chus. 

Order 3. 

Inferobrauchiata. 

1, PhyUidia, 2, Diphyllidia, 

Order 4. 

Tectibranchiata. 

1, Plevrobranchus. 2, Pleurobrant^tBa {Pleurobran* 
chidium of De Blainville). 3, Aplysia. 4, Drddbella. 5, 
Notarchus. 6, Bursaiella, 7, Ahera, including Bullfioa, 
Bulla, and the Akcrm ]^perly so called (Doridium of 
Meckel, and Lobaria of De Blainville). 8, Gastropteron, 
9, Umbrella, 

Order 6. 

Heteropodo. (Lam.) 

These were all comprised by Forskal under his genus 
Plerotrachea, and comprehend 

1, Carinaria, 2, Atlanta. 3, Firota. 4, tho Timofiennes 
of Quoy and Gkiimard. 5, the Monophores of the same. 
J^^liroe of P6ron is placed here, but with doubt. 

Order 6. 

Pectin ibranchiata. 

Family of Trochoids. 

1, Trochus (including Tectos, Calcar, Rotella, Cantbari- 
dus, Infundibulum, Tolescopium, Solarium, and Euonipha- 
lus). 2, Turbo, induding, as genera and subgenera, Turbo 
properly so call^ (which comprises bof li Turbo and Mele- 
agru of De Montibrt), Delphinula, Pleurotomai ia, Turri- 
tellm ScaUna ; together with certain terrestrial and fresh- 
water subgraera, viz. : (^yclostoma, Volvala, and Paludina ; 
and the following: Littorina, Monodou, Phasianella, Am* 
pulWia (including Lanistes of De Montfort), Helicina, Me* 
mnia, Rissoo, Melanopsis, Pirena, Acteon (Tornatella. Lam.), 
fWmidella, Janthiiia, Nerita, Natica, Peloronta, Velates, 
Kmtina, and Clitbon. 

V'amily of Capulbids. 

1, Capulus (Pileopsji oL Lamarck). 2, Hipponyx. 3, 
Ctopidula* 4, Pile^tss* 6, Navicella (Cimber of De 
Montfort). 6, Col^lrmo. 7, Siphomtia, B, Sigaretus, 
9, Coriocella. lOi Orypiosom* 
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Ftunily of Buecinoida* 

1, Coim. a, Cyprma. 3, Ovuh, or imther Oou^, in^ 
eluding voha (RMiua?) and Galpiarnua of t>a Montfort 
4» Temellum* 5, VohOa^ including OUva, V<dvariii» the 
Volutae (subdivided Iqr Brodenp"* into Cymba— Cym- 
bium of De Montf.--Melo^ and Voluta), Marginella, Colum* 
belldy Mitra, and Caneellaruu 6» Buecinum, \m\udlng Buc- 
cinum of BruguiSre, Naaia, Eburna, Ancillaria, ]Dolium 
(tho Tuns, and Partridge Tuns), Harpa« Foroora, Unicor- 
HUS (Monoceros, Lam.)* Ricinula (Sistrum of De l(outf«)» 
Conoholepam Owis, Cassidaria (Morio of De MontfO» and 
Torobra. 7, Cerithium (including Potamides). B, ilbranv 
including Murex, Brug., which comprises the Murices pro- 
verly 80 called (Murex, De Monti.)» and Brontes, lypnis, 
Chicoreus, Aquillus, Lotorhixn* Triton, and Trophoti oHhe 
same ; Ranella (including Apollon of De Montf.) : Fuaua 
(including Fusus and Latirus of Do Montf.); Struthiolaria ; 
Pleurotoma; Clayatula; Pyrula (including Fulgur of De 
Montf.), and Fasciolaria. 9, Stromhuit (including Stiombus, 
Lam., Ptcroceras, Rostellaria, and Hippoehrenos). 

Order 7. 

Tubulibranohiata. 

1, VermetuSt including Vermilia. 2, Magilui. B, 8iii- 
quaria. 

Order 8. 

Scutibranchiata. 

1, Halioti»t including Padollus as a subgenus, and Sto- 
mal ia. 2, FiBrnrella, 3, EmargimUa ( Palmar ium of De 
Montfort). 4, Parmophorus (Scutus of Do Montfort), 

Order 8, 

Cyclobroncbiata. 

1, Paiella^ 2, Chiton. 

Class IV, 

Acepbala. 


Order 1. 

Acepbala Testacea (with four branchial /euilleUf or 
..eaflets). 

Family of Ostraceans. 

1, Acardo,f Brug., or OstraciU^, Im Feyrouse, including 
Radiolites, Sphmrulites, Calceola, Hippurites, and Bato- 
lites. 2, Ostrea, Linn., including Ostrea, Brug., Gryphosa, 
Fecten, Lima, and Pedum. 3, Hinmtes. 4, Ptagiostoma. 
5, ^tchyteB. 6, Dianehora. 7, Podopsis. 8, Anoma. 9, 
Piacuna. 10, from which Lamarck has sepa- 

rated Plicatula. 1,1, ilfaf/eur. 12, VuMla, 13, JVno, 
from which have been separated Crenatula, GervUlia, Ino- 
ceramus» Catillus, and Pnlvinites. 14, Eikeria. 15, Avi^ 
cula, including Margarita. 16, Pima. 1 7, Ar(^ Linn., 
including Area, Lam., Cueulltoa, Pectunculus, and Nuculs. 
18, Trigonia. 

Family of Mytilaceans. 

1, Linn., including Modiola and Lithodomus 2, 

AnodoZ including Iridina, DipBas,nSc. 3, Unto, including 
Hyria and Castalia. 4, Cardita. 5, CypHca^Ot and the 
CoralHophaga of M. de Blaiuville, Fenericardia, and Cras- 
satella (Paphia, Roiss.). 

Family of Chamaeeans. 

I, Chama^ Linn., including Tridacna, Hippopus, Chama 
(Brug.), Diceras, and Isocarcna. 


Family of Caidiaoeans. 

1, Cardmm, including Hemicardium. 2,Z)ona^ 3, Cv- 
’ € 10 $, including Gyrcna, Cyprina, and Gaktbisa- 4i Carm9f 
Cuv., PimMa^ Megerle. 5, Tellina, 6, Loripw^ 7, Ladna. 
8, Vngulim, 9, 0auft, including AstartetCrassina, Lam.), 
Cytberica, Capsa* sM Petrioda. 10, Corbtihi. 1), ManAra. 

Family of the Enfem4s. 

1, Mya, ineludiag Lntraria, Anatitw^ Boleutya, Glymne- 
ris, Panopee. ana Pandora, 2, 3, Hiaidla. 4 , 

Solm, including Banguinejaria, Pmnthobta, and Pshmmo* 
ihea. 5» Pholtu. 6, firedo. i, JftfiUhWL 8, Gosfro* 
cheena. B^TmtUna. Olavageiia. H« 


Order 2. .4, 

A cophala without stiells. 
isl Farndy (Simple). 

1, Biphora, including Thslia, Salpa, and '^' 

• lu tho • lUgoe Animnt; * la ertonmmftW ^rin\^ Sar •KWie 
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Jteidia, iDoUding Cyntfaiii, Phaanda. ChknlUna, and BoU 
tenia, 

2. FaiBn 7 (Afirtagate). 

1, Boir^iut. 9, Pyrmina. h, Pi>lyeHmm. 
aataV. 

BsaCBIOPODA. 

1. Idtiguta. 9, TvobnOnda, indadini Spirit and The* 
eidea. 8, OrNaUa, induding; Dueiuit and Crania. 

CbnpTL 

ClllBBiOK»U. 

(Lappa and Tiitnn. Ilian.) 

I, Anaida, inelndb^. Paatakindat Palliaim Cineras. 
Otion, and Tatndannu. 9. Bakmi, iiusluoing Aoaata. 
Oonia, Aaama. Pyrgoma, Oohthoaia. Cnttak. CeraanK Tu- 
bieinellai and Diadema. 

Such is the method dually premosed Iw Cuvier; and, 
while perusing it, the reader should remember that he had 
the advantage of reference to almost every author of note 
who had written on the subject, down to the year 1830- 
Kot that this at all detracts from the excellent use which 
he has tnadeof thematerialiat his eommand, and the grand 
philosophical views which he took of this intricate depart- 
ment of aoology. 

We must now go back to 1798, when Lamarck began his 
publications on the Molluscs, by a paper in which he se- 
parated the great genus Sepia into three genera ; and in 
1799 he gave to the world his ProdromMot anew classifica- 
tion of wells, wherein he established several new genera. 
In this work he states his adhesion to tho principles and 
views of Bruguidre, whilst profiting by the observations of 
Cuvier as to the organisation of the animals, but remarks 
that he has been compelled to restrict still more tho cha- 
racters of the genera, and consequently to augment their 
number. In 1801, when he published his Ammaux iang 
veriibregf he teems to have been convinced of the xustice of 
the views of Cuvier; and no longer confining his attention 
to the shells, he followed very nearly the example of that 
great soologist, and rested his system upon the organization 
of the soft parts, as well as on the form of the shell of the 
animal. The 1st vol. of the last edition, which received the 
corrections of Lamarck's own band, was published in 1815, 
and the last vol. in 1622 :* the fallowing is the arrange- 
ment left by him. 

Before we enter upon that part of the system which in 
strictness belongs to the subject before us, it will be neees* 
ary to give a succinct view of Lamarck's Annelids. These 
he divides into three orders 

I. The Apod Annelids, containing the Hirudinuka or 
Leeches, and the Lumbriaidee or Worms (Echiur^es). 

II. The Antennated Annelid^ containing the Aphrodi-^ 
iidtB, the Nereidida^ the Bumcididee^ and iSxeAmphinomidce. 

III. The Sedentary Annelids, containing the Dorsalida?, 
which include Arenicola and Siliquaria ; the Maldanidof, 
which include Clymene and Dentalium ; the AmphitriUtke, 
which comprise Pectinaria, Sabellaria* Tercbella, and Am- 
phitrite, the Sef^idee (Spirorbis, Serpula, Vermilia, 
Galoolaria, and Magifus). 

The Annelids immadiinHly precede Lamarck’s Class X. 

CtmtHiPEOBS* 


Order 1. 


Sessile Cirrhipsdes. 
f 1. With a quadrivatve cqMsrculam, 

Genera Tubioinella, Coronula. Balanus. Acaste, 
f 2. With a bivalve operculum. 

Pyrgoma. Greuiia. 

Order 2. 


Peduneukded Cirrhipedes. 

$ 1. Body completely enveloped by its tunic. Shell 
composed of contiguous pieces, leaving a free issue to the 
animal when they are opened* 

Anatife. Polhclpes. 

} 2. Body completely enveloped by its tunic, which ne- 
vemniesi has an anterior mning. Shell formed of separate 
pleo4w, whirii have no need to open themselves fbr the issue 
of the ii*ins tf the animal. 

Cineras. Oiiom 


j Is BuonieT sdltion «f 'Mimaui 

^ vilasblt aotos BeaT«44t0fHrib<r RM* 
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Clm XL 

CONCBIFBJU. 

Orde.* J. 

Colld^Ara JWii^aria. 

Two muscles of attachmcsiitt at least. Shell, interaally, 
with two muscular impressious, which are separate and 
lateral. 

( 1 > Shell regular, generally equJvalve. 

(A) Shell gaping, m genera!, at the lateral extremities, 
its Talves being approximated. 

(*) CroBnip^ (7oni;A(;^err.'— Mantle with its lobes united 
antenorly, either entirely or partially; Ibot thick posterior: 
gape of the shell always remarkabloi often considerable. 

U> Shell either contained in a tubular sheath, distinct 
iVom its valves, or entirely or partially mcrufted in the watt 
of the sheath, or projecting externally. 

Family Tubicolidsst. 

Aspergillum. Clavagella. Fistulana. Septaria. Teredina. 
Teredo. 

(2) Shell witliout a tubular sheatli. 

(a) Ligament external. 

(t) Shell either furnished with accessory pieces, foreign 
fram its valves, or gaping very much anteriorly. 

Family Pholadidm. 

Pholas. Gastvoehmna. 

(tt) Shell without accessory pieces, and gaping at the 
lateral extremities only. 

Family Solenidm. 

Solen. Panopssa. Qlyoymeris. 

{b) Ligament internal. 

Family Myid®. 

Mya. Anatina, 

(*•) Tenuipede ConcAt/ers.— Mantle with its lobes not 
united, or hardly united anteriorly ; foot small, compressed; 
gaping of the shell often considerable. 

(t) Ligament internal. 

Family Mactrid®. 

(1) Ligament internal only. 

(a) Shell gaping on its sides. 

Lutmria. Mactra. 

(b) Shell not ^ping at its sides. 

Crassalella. Erycina, 

(2) Ligament visible externally, or double, one part be* 
ing internal, tlie other external. 

Ungulina. Solemya, Ampbidesma. 

Family Corbulid®. 

(Sliell ineqnivalve. Ligament internal.) 

Gorbula. Pandora. 

(t^) Ligament external only. 

Family Lithophagid®. 

Boring shells without accessory pieces, without any par- 
ticular ^eath, and more or less ming at their anterior 
side. Ligament of the valves internal. 

Saxicava. Petrioola. Veuerupis. 

Family Nymphid®. 

Two canlinal teeth at most in the same valve. Shell 
often gaping a little at the lateral extremities. Ligament 
external ; Nymphs, in general, gaping outwards. 

(1) Solen-like Nymphid®. 

Sanguinolaria. rsammobia. PBammot®a. 

(2) Tellen like Nymphid®. 

(a) Lateral teeth, one or two. 

Tollina. Tellinides. Corbis. Lucina. Bonax. 

{h) No lateral teeth. 

(>psa. Crassina. 

(IS) Shell closed at the lateral extremities, when the 
valves are closed. 

(*'*■*) Lameliipeda Foot flattened, lamella 

form, not posterior. 

Family Gonehid®, 

Three cardinal teeth at least m one valve, with as many 
or less in the other. Lateral teeth eatliwtlM 
1. Fluviatile Cnnohid®. 



Shell with lateral teeth, and co^'dted with a false epider- 
mis. 

Cyelaa Cyrena. Galathea. 

2. Marine CoDchid®. 

No lateral teeth in the greater number ; rarely an epider* 
which cavers the whole shell except the umhones. 

Cjrprina. Cytherea. Venus. Venericardia. 

Family Cardiid®. 

Oordinal teeth irregular, either in their form or situation, 
and accompanied, in general, by one or two lateral teeth. 

Cardtum. Cardtta. Cypricardia. Hiatella and Isocar- 
dia. 

Family Areid®. 

Cardinal teeth small, numerous, intrant, and disposed in 
each valve on a line which is either straight, or arched, or 
broken. 

Cuculboa. Area. Pectunculus. Nucula. Trigoniaand 
Castalia. 

Naiid®, 

Fluviatile shells, whose hinge is sometimes furnished 
with an irregular cardinal tooth which is simple or divided, 
and with a longitudinal tooth which is prolonged under the 
corselet ; and sometimes is without any tooth at all, or is 
furnished along its length with irregular, granulous tuber- 
cles. 

Muscular impression posterior and compound. Umbones 
with the epidermis peelra off, and fbequently eroded. 

XJnio. JEiyria. Anadonta (or rather Anodon) and In- 
dina. 

(*•♦♦) Ambtguous Conchi/ers, 

Family Chamid®. 

Shell irregular, ineqnivalve. A single cardinal tooth 
which is oblique and suberenate, insertea into a little pit in 
the opposite valve. 

Muscular impressions two, distant, lateral. External 
ligament depressed. 

Biceras. Chama. Etheria. 

Order 2. 

Conchifera Monomyaria. 

Only one muscle of attachment, which seems to traverse 
their body. 

Shell with an internal subcentral muscular impression. 

(*) Ligament marginal, elongated on the border, sub- 
linear. 

(a) Shell transverse, equivalve, with an elongated mus- 
cular impression, bordering the upper limb. 

Family Tridacnid®. 

Tridacna. Hippopus. 

(A) Shell longituchnai or subtransverse, with a muscular 
impression contracted into an isolated space without bor- 
dering the limb. 

(t) Ligament at the lateral border of the shell, and al- 
ways enttre. 

Family Mytilid®, 

Hinge with a subinternal ligament, wliich is marginal, 
linear, ve^ entire, occupying a great port of the anterior 
border. Shell rarely foliated. 

Modiola. Mylilus. Pinna. 

(tt) Ligament at the lower border of the shell, or 
divided. 

Family Malleid®. 

Ligament moi'ginal, sublinear, either interrupted by cre- 
nulations or serisd teeth, or altogether simple. Shelf sub- 
inequivalve, fediated 

Creuatula. Perna, Malleus. Avieula. Meleagrina. 

{**) Ligament not marginal, contracted into a short space 
under the umbonest and not forming a tendinous tube 
under the shell 

(a) JUgament internal or demi-internah Shell regular, 
ooiapaatr not IbUated.* 

Family Peetinid®. 

Pedum. Lima. Plagiostoma. Pecten* Plicatula. Spon- 
dylus. Podopsis. 

(A) Ligament internal or demi-hiternal. Shell iiregular, 
foliated, sometimes papyraceous. 

family Ostreid®. 

(1) Ligament demi^intenml, shell fliliated, but neverthe- 
less often acquiring gmat tmckness. 

• Thetenn ibliiited U liMt m tstatiaf is tbe struduM of ths i]i«U 
IImU; raUitt Uum to tbe estotkuu eaiqwtcNracMi. 
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Orjrphtea* Oi^trca* Vulsella. 

(2) ligament intorriaL Shell delioatep papyraceous, 

Placuna. Anomia. 

JLigament either null or unknown, or represented 
\t} a tendinous chord which sustains the shell. 

<a) ligament and animal unknown. Shell very inequi- 
valve. 

Family Rudistid®. 

Sphmrulites. Radiolites. Calceola. Birostrites. Diseina. 
Crania. 

ib) Shell adherent, either immediately or by a tendinous 
chord which sustains it, and serves as a ligament. Animal 
with two opposed arms, which are opposed, ciliated, and 
cirrhous. 

Family Braohiopodid®. 

Conchifers having near the mouth two opposed, elon- 
gated, ciliated anns, rolled spirally when in repose. Mantle 
bilobated, the lobes separated anteriorly, enveloping or co- 
vering the body. 

Shell bivalve, adhering to marine bodies, either immedi- 
ately or by a tendinous chord. 

Orbicula. Terebratula. Lingula. 

Class XIL 

MOLLtTSCA. 

Order 1. 


Pterppoda. 

No foot fbr creeping, nor arms for progress or seizing the 
prey. Two fins opposed and similar, proper for natation. 
Boi^ free and ftoating. 

Hyalma. Clio. Cleodora. Limacina, Cymbulia. Pneu- 
modermon. 

Order 2. 

Gasteropoda, 

Animals with a straight body, never spiral nor enveloped 
in a shell which can contain the entire animal ; having under 
the belly a foot or muscular disc united to the body nearly 
throughout its length, and ser^'ing for creeping. 

Some naked, oOiers protected hv & dorsal shell, not im- 
bedded \ and others, on the other hand, containing a shell 
more or less hidden in their mantle. 


1st Section. 

Hydrobranchi'aia. 

Branchi®, whatever be their position, elevated either in 
a net-work, ip lamin®, in a pectinated form, or in a 
ribbou-liko shape. The animals of this section breathe 
water only. 

(a) Branchi® external, placed above the mantle, eitlier 
on the back or on the sides, and being in no particular 
cavity. 

Family Tritonid®. 

Olaucus. Eolis. Tritonia. Scyll®a. Tethys. Doris. 

(by Branch in placed under the border of the mantle, and 
disposed in a longitudinal series round the body, or on one 
side only; not being in any particular cavity. 

Family Phyllidid®. 

Phyllidia. Chitonellus. Chiton. Patella. 


Branchi® placed un(^r the border of the mantle, and 
disposed in a longitudinal series on the right side of the 
body only. 

Pleurobranchus. TJmbrefla. 

(e) Branclii® placed in a particular cavity upon the back, 
situated anteriorly near the neck. Shell always external, 
and coveriQgtbe soft parts. 


Family Calyptrroid®. 

Parmophorus. Emarjginula. Fissurella. Pileopsis. Ca- 
lyptr®a. Crepidula. Atkcylus? 

{dy Branchi® elaced in a partietilar cavity towards the 
posterior part of the hack, and covered either by the mantle 
or by an opercular escutcheon. 

(t) No tentaeula. 


Family Bullid®. 
Akera. Bollma. Bulla. 

(t^) With tentaeula. 


ni ' 


Lapl>*sia. 


Family Xapjyside. 
Dolabolk. . i' 

2nd Section. 



Pneumobrivifchiaia^ * 

Branch]® creeping, in the ftofm of a vascular net-wol^, 
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on the wall of a particular cavity, the aperture of which is 
a hole which the animal contracts or dilates at its pleasure. 
Animals of this section breathe nothing but air. 

Family Litnactd®. 

Onchidium. Parmacella. limax. Testgoella. Vitrina. 

Order 3. 

Traffhelipoda, * 

Body spiral in its posterior part, this p&rt being separated 
from the foot, and always enveloi^ in the shell. The loot 
free, flattened, attached to the lower base of the neck, or to 
the anterior part of the body, and serving for ^mepuig. Shell 
spirivalve and slieathing (engaloante). 

Section I« . (Phytiphagous.) > 

Trachelipods without a projecting siphoii, and respiring 
in general by means of a hole. The greater part phytipha* 
gous and furnished with jaws. Shell with the aperture 
entire, having at its base neither dorsal subascending notch 
nor canal. 

* Tracholipods respiring air only. Shell spirivalve, un- 
armed (mutique), not distinctly nocraous. 

Family Colimacid® (terrestrial). 

(<z) Four tentacles. 

Helix. Carocolla. Anostoma. Helicina. Pupa. CHau- 
silia. Bulimus. Achatina. Succiuea. 

{by Two tentacles. 

Auricula. Cyclostoma. 

Family Limnmid®. 

Amphibious. Living in the water, but coming to the sur- 
face to breathe. Shell with a sharp edge to the lip. 
Planorbis. l^hysa. Lymiima. or rather Lirnnma. 

(*♦) Trachelipims breaibiug water only, Bmnchi® pro- 
jecting in form of filaments, lamin® or tufts in the.bran- 
chial cavity. Shell often nacreous, and oflen also having 
protuberant parts on the surface. 

(a) Shell fluviatile, operculated, the left border of which 
does not resemble a demi-partition. 

(t) Shell with disunitea borders. 

Family Melauid®. 

Melania. Molanopsis. Pirena. 

(tt) Shell with united borders. 

Family Peristomid®. 

Valvata. Paludiiia. Ampullaria. 

(ft) Shell fluviatile or marine, whose left border or lip 
resembles a demi-partition. 

Family NeHtid®. 

Navicella. Neritina (fiuviatile). Nerito. Natica (marine). 
ic) Shell marine, whose left lip does not resemble a 
demi-partition. 

(t) Shell floating at the surface of the water. 

Family Janthinid®. 

Janthina. 

(ft) Shell not floating, having the aperture very wide ; 
no columella. 

Family Mocrostom id®. 

Sigaretus. Stomatella. Stomatia. Haliotis. 

(ttt) Aperture without any particular width ; plaits on 
the columella. 

Family Plicucid®. 

Tomatella. Pyramidella. 

No plaits on the columella. 

(a) Borders of the aperture united circularly. 

Familv Sealarid®. 

Vermetus. Scalaria. Delphinula. 

{by Borders of the aperture disunited. 

Family Turbinid®. 

Solarium. Rotella. Trochus. Monodonta, or rather 
Monodon. Turbo. Planaxis. Phasianella. Turritella. 

Section II. (Zoophagous.) 

Tradudipods with « projecting siphon, and which only 
breathe tlie water which arrives at the branchi® by means 
of this siphon. Thei® feed on animal substances only, are 
marine, have no jaws, and are furnished with a retractile 
proboscis, 

Shell spirivalve, slieathing the so^ parts, with an aperture 
whidi is either danaliculated, or jqotohed, or turned up at 
its, base. 

Shell with a canal mbte or less lonjg at the base of its 
aperture, and the right border of whose lip does not change 
with age. 
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Family Canaliforidio. 

}K 

No constant bmurrelet on the right lip of the species. 

Gerithium. Pieurotoma* Tnrbinello. Cancellaria. Fas- 
oiolaria. Fusus. Pvrula. 

A constant bourreletoxi the right lip in all the species. 

(«) No boumUt on the spire. 

Struthiolaria. 

(fi) Btmrteleh on the spire. 

Rwella* Murex. Tiiton. 

ib) Shell with a canal more or less long at the base of 
its aperture, and the right border of whose lip changes its 
form with age, and has a sinus inferiorly. 

Pteridm (AilAis or Wing'shells). 

Rostellaria. Pteroccra, or rather Pteroceras. Strombus. 

(e) Shell with a short canal, ascending posteriorly, or 
with an oblique notch at the base of its aperture, this oemi* 
canal being directed towards the back. 

Family Purpuridsc (Purpurifftres). 

§ 1 . 

An ascending canal, or recurved towards the back, 

Cassidaria. Cassis. 

$ 2 . 

An oblique notch directed backwards. 

Hicinula. Purpura. Monuceros. Concholepas. Harpa. 
Dolium. Buccinum. Eburna. Terebra. 

((f) No canal at (be base of the aperture, hut a subdorsal 
notch and plaits on the columella. 

Family Columellidm (Golumellaires). 

Columbella. Mitra. Voluta. Marginella. Volvaria. 

(e) Shell without a canal, but having the base of its 
aperture notched or versant, and the whorls of the spire 
large, compressed, and enrolled in such a manner that the 
last whorl nearly entirely covers the others. 

Family Convolutidm (Enroul^es). 

Ovula, or rather Ovulum. Cypreea. Terebellum. An- 
cillaria. Oliva. Conus. 

Order IV. 

Cephalopoda, 

Mantle in form of a sac, containing the lower part of the 
body. Head projecting from the sac, surrounded by arms, 
which are not articulated, but furnished with suckers 
(ventouses), and which environ the mouth. Two sessile 
eyes; two horny mandibles to the mouth; three hearts; 
sexes separate. 

1 St Division. 

Polythalamous Cephalqpods. 

Shell multilocular, enveloped completely or partially, and 
which is enclosed in the posterior part of the animal, often 
with adherence. 

* Shell multilocular, with simple chambers. 

(1). Shell straight or nearly straight: no spiral. 

Family Orthoceratidm. 

Beleiunites. Orthoceras. Nodosaria. Hippurites.* Go- 
nilites. 

(2). Shell partially spiral: last whorl continued in a 
straight line. 

Family Lituolitidso. 

Spirula. J^irolina. Lituola. 

(3). Shell semi-diseoid: spire eccentric. 

Family Cristacidm. 

Renulina. Cristellaria. Orbiculina. 

(4) . Shell globulose, spheroidal, or oval, with enveloping 
whorls or partitions united en tunique. 

Family Spherulidm. 

Miliola. Gyrogona.'*' Melonia. 

(5) . Shell diicoidt witli a central spire, and partitions 
radiating fi*om the centre io the oiroumferenoe. 

Family Rediolidtdm. 

Hotalia. Lenticulina. Placentula. 

(6^ Shell discoid, with a central spire, and partitions 
wliich do not extend from the centre to the cireumfbrenoe. 

Family Nautilidm. 

iav&^'*NautaM°****** PolyrtomeU*. Veftinaalu. Num 


Shell multilocular, with chambelm pinked (deeoup4s| 
at the e4g«4. 

Family AmmonitidsB. 

Ammonites. Orbulites. Ammonoceras. Turrilites. Ba 
culites. 

2nd Division. 

Monothalamons Cepnatopods. 

Shell unilocular^ entirely external, and envebping the 
animal. 

Genus, Argonauta. 

3rd Division. 

Sepiary Cephalopoda. 

No shell, either internal or external. A solid free creta- 
ceous or horny body, contained in the interior of the greater 
part of the animals. 

Genera ‘—Octopus. Loligopsis. Loligo. Sepia 

Order V 

Heteropoda. 

Body free, elongated, swimming horisontally. Head die* 
tinct ; two eyes. No arms surrounding the head ; no feet 
under the belly or under the throat for creeping. One or 
more fins, without any regular order, and not disposed by 
pairs. 

Genera : — Cahnaria. Pterotrachca. Phylliroe. 

Such was Lamarck's arrangement, as he finally left it, 
after various modifications in the course of his publications, 
from the commencement of them to the second edition of 
his * Animaux sans vertebres.' During that interval many 
authors had presented their views to the public, and we 
proceed to notice some of them. 

In 1800, M. d*Audebard de F6russac (the father) pro- 
duced a system of Conchology based on the consideration 
of the animal and its shell. He introduced some observa- 
tions on the complete or incomplete state of what lie calls 
the * spiral cone * of the shell, and the point of attachment 
of the foot, under the neck or under the belly of the Gastro- 
pods. His views were limited to the terrestrial and fiuvia- 
tile Mollusks, or * Musculites,* as he calls them, and sub- 
divides them into orders almost as numerous as his genera, 
among which we find Helicolimax^ fbrming the passage 
between the Limaces and the Helices, 

The work of M. Bose, in the supplements to Buffbn 
(Det., 1802), may be considered as rather of a retrograde 
character, for it still clung to the system of Linneeus as 
amended by Bruguidre ; and, notwithstanding the progress 
already made, we find him adhering to the terms MoUus^ 
com Worms and Testaceous Worms^ as designating the 
Naked and Testaceous Mollusca, His divisions were nearly 
those of Bruguiere. though he adopted the new subdivisions 
which Cuvier and Lamarck had established, and appears to 
have been conscious of the value of those innovations. Bose 
was an observer* and had studied many of the Mollusca in 
a living state. He established many new facts and some 
new genera. 

In 1803 appeared the Prodromus of the work of Drapar- 
naud, which was not published till after his death in 1808, 
on the Terrestrial and Fluviatile Mollusca of France. This 
work is conceived and executed in a philosophical spirit, 
and with rational views of a natural system of classification. 
He abandoned the arbitrary method of Linnssus, and re- 
turned to the principle proposed by Rbaumur (1711) in his 
* Memoir on the Progressive Motions of Shells,’ making Ifis 
classification that of Gavier. 

The* Natural History of Mollusca,’ for Son nini’a edition 
of Buffbn, was hardly commenced by Denys de Montfor^ 
and almost entirely executed by M. do Roissy. The classi- 
fication is carried out on the principles of Cuvier, but tlio 
author differs fcom Cuvier on some points, as, for instance, 
in thinking that the section of the Anodons ought not im- 
mediately to follow that of the Oysters, and that the aper- 
ture which Cuvier regarded as anterior in Biphora was really 
posterior — an opinion in which he is supported by MM. 
Bose, Pton, Do Blainville, Chamisso, and Kuhl. In this 
work the analogy of the Polythalamous or chambered shells 
is pointed out. M. de Roissy appears to have ^rceived the 
passage from the Univalve to the Bivalye Mollusks, by 
means of the PaAellm^ and h^ seems to ImVe been the first 
who placed AspergilXsm near to fistulana^ a position which 
it still holds. 

M. Dum^ril, in 1805, published in his ’Zoolcgie Analy* 
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a damiftoation of Mollu»ca nearly limilar to that of 
Cuvier. M. Dum^ril divides the Mollusca into five orders ; 
CepAoZopocfo* Pteropoda, Gasteropoda, Acephala^ and Bra- 
chiopoda. The principal novelties in this publication were 
a division of the Gasteropoda, according to their or^ns of 
respiration, into three iaxaiX\Bn'--^Dermobranchiata, Siphorto* 
hranchiata, and Adelobranchiata — ^which eorresj)ond nearly 
to the three divisions established on the structure of the 
shell ; and a separation of the BTachioj)oda as a distinct 
order. 

In 1808 Denys do Montfort published his Univalves 
Ckdsonnies, and in ISIO the second volume of his Conchy^ 
liolome Systematique, containing the Univalves non Cloi~ 
soni^es. His genera are very numerous, and not many of 
them arc retained at present by zoologists, though they are 
for the most part neatly defined. His method is only car- 
ried out with regard to the Univalves; but his primary 
division rests upon the number of valves, and is separated 
into Univalves. Multivcdves, and Bivalves, as in the systems 
of the older conchologists. He differs however in restrict- 
ing the term Multivalves to shells made up of several 
united pieces, without any solution of continuity ; whilst he 
applies the term Dissivalves to shells made up of many 
pieces, but not coherent nor adherent to each other, as 
Teredo, Fistulana, Balanus, &.c. 

Oketi, in 1810, read to the society of Gottingen a paper 
upon the knowledge of Mollusca apart from their shells and 
upon a natural classification established upon this basis; 
and carried out this principle in his* Manual of Nat. Hist,’ 
published at Jena hi 1810. Our limits will not allow us to 
do more than call the reader's attention to this work, which 
he will find well worthy of perusal, though it does not con- 
tain any new principle of arrangement, and there is some- 
what too much of change of name about his genera, of 
which there are but few really new; nor can we do 
more than hint at the work of M. Rafinesque (Palermo, | 
1814). About the year 1816 much light was thrown on j 
the Aggregated Mollusca by ].<esueur, Desmarest, and above 
all by the great Savigny, and in 1817 M. de Blaiuvillc first i 
made known the principles of his system, which he after- 
wards carried out to its completion, and to which we shall 
call attention in the proper place. The systems of Goldfuss 
and Ranzani appeared in the same year, the first at 
Nuremberg and the second at Bologna ; the first may bo 
regarded as a compilation of the labours of those malacolo- 
gists who had embraced the natural system ; and the basis of 
the second, as far as the Cirrhipeds are concerned, rests on 
the structure of the shell and its operculum without regard 
to the animal, and, as far as relates to the acephalous nioi- 
luskst dees little more than give new denominaliouH to the 
four sections of that division. 

M. de Fdrussac (the sun) divided (1819) the Mollusca 
Into two grand sections, the Cepltalous and the Acepha- 
lous. 

Cephalous Mollusca. 

These are divided into three classes— Cephalopods, Ptero- 
pods, and Gastropods. 

The first class, Cephodopods, contained the two orders, 
Decapods and Octopods, as in the arrangement of Dr. 
Leaob. This class iti the system of De F^russac embraces 
all the naked cephalopods and all the animals with multi- 
locular shells ; but was subsequently considerably modified 
in a joint work with M. d’Orbigny. 

The second class, Pieropods, which originally consisted of 
the families UyaleBso, Tiiiuacinte, the Clios, the Pneumo- 
derms, and the Phyllirhoes, also underwent coimiderahle 
changes in a subsequent and joint work with M. Rang. 

The third class, Gastropods, are divided into the following 
orders and suborders:^). NuiUbranchians (Anthrobran- 
ehiuiis and Polybranehiaus). 2. Inlbrobranchians (Fhilli- 
dians and Som^phDlidtans). 8, Tectibranchians. 4. Pul- 
monians without an operculum (Geophilians, Gchydrophy- 
lians, and Hygrophilians). 3* Operculated P ilmontanSii 
6. PectifiibraucUian8(Poma8tom^Hemipomastomes, Apo- 
xnastomes, and Adeloderms). 7. SctttibranciiiaQs Ormiers, 
(Haliotis, &c.), Calyptracians, Heteropodi. % Qyclobran- 
^ians (Chismobranohians and PolyplaxfphoriM)* 

Acephalous Mollusca. 

These are divided intofdur classes—Girripii^r^^ 
pods, lAmellibranchians* and Tuniciers. 

Ihe first, Cirnpedes, is divided into the 0rdeii--4eilile 
Cirripedes and Pedunculated Cirripodes. 


The second, BreuMopods, contains the three fiimilies 
Li^ulidss, Terehratulidte, and Granidafe. 

Tao third, Lamellibranchiant, comprehends five orders— 
the Ostraoeans, Mytilaceans, Benetiers (Tridacna and Hip- 
ponus), the Cardiaceans, and the Enfermes (Myido, Sole- 
niasD. PhoHdee, and Tubicolidsd). 

The iburth, Tuniciers, consists of the two orders Tethid 
Ascidians (Tethidss and the Pyrosomes) and Thalid Asci- 
dians (Biphora, 8&c.). 

In England Dr. Leach had been active in introducing a 
natural system, os appears mm his published papers, de* 
seriptions, and works. He had it in contemplation to pub- 
lish a general history of English Mollusca; but the most 
distressing of maladies deprived zoology of one of its most 
zealous cultivators, and the work has never appeared. 

Mr. Gray (John Edward) published in the London Medi* 
cal Repository (1821), his system, which divides the 
Mollusca (taken in the largest sense of the word) into 
seven classes. 

The first, Antliobrachiophora (Cephalopoda) consists of 
three orders— Anosteophora, Sepiesphora, and Nautilo- 
phom. ^ 

The second, Oasteropodophora, is divided Into three suh- 
c\vLSSC!&---Pneumobranchta, CryptobrmcMa, and Gymno 
branchia. 

The first of these subclasses contains two orders — ^Adelo- 
pneumona and Phanoropneumona. The second embraces 
nine orders— the Gtenohranchia, which are divided into six 
sections by the application of a new principle, viz. the form 
of the operculum : the Trachelobranchia ; the Monopleuro- 
hranchia; the N otobranehia ; the Chisraatobranchia ; the 
Dicranobranchia ; the Cyclobranchia; thePolyplaoophora; 
and the Dipleurobranchia. The third class consists of two 
orders — Pygobranchia and Polybranchia. 

Mr. Gray*« third class, Gasteropterophora, corresponds 
with tlie Heteropoda of Lamarck, and is similar* to M. de 
Blalnville's order Nucleobranchiata. 

The fourth class, Stomatoptefophora, corresponding with 
the Ptoropoda, contains two orders, Pterobranchia and I)ac 
tyliobranchia. 

The fifth class, Saecophora (Tuniciers of Lamarck), con- 
sists of three orders — Holobranchia, Toinobranchia, and 
Diphyllobranchia. 

The sixth, Conchophora, consists of orders depending on 
the number of muscular impressions, and denommaled from 
the form of the foot, as Cladopoda, Leptopoda, Phyllopoda, 
Pogonopoda, and Micropoda. 

iho seventh, Bpirobrackiophora, corresponds with tlie 
Brachiopoda. 

M. de Blainville, who in 1814 had published his first 
sketch of a methodical arrangement of the Malacozoa, us 
he designates the animals on which we arc treating, still 
further developed that method in 1817 in his * Prodromus" 
of a general classification of the animal kingdom. The 
organ upon which that arrangement is based is the organ 
of respiration, and it was finally perfected in the method 
which appeared in his * Manuel de Malacogie/ (1825). Wo 
here give an outline of it. 

. Type. 

Malacozoa. 

Glass I. Ciephalopbora. 

Order 1. 

Cryptodibranehiata. 

Family 1. Octocera, containing the genus Octopus, which 
includes Eledono (Leach) and Ocythde (Rnfinesque). 

Family 2. Decaccra, including the genus Loligo (Sepiola 
and Cranchia, Leach. Onycboteutliis, Lichtenst, the Sagit- 
tated Catatauries, Pterdteuthis, Sepioteuthis) and the genera 
Sepia. Beloptera. 

Order 2. 

Cellulojcea. 

FamHy 1. Bphcrulacea, consisting of the genus Miliola 
(including Pollontes of Do Montfort), Melonia (including 
Borelis of De Montfort), Saracenaria, and Toxtulai‘ia. 

Family 2. Planiilacea, comprising Renulina, including 
Ftundioularia of Defranoe-i and Peneroplis, including Pla- 
nularia of Defi^ance. 

Family 3. Nummulacea, containing Nummulites, in- 
cluding Lycophris of De Montf. ; Helioites, including Ro- 
talities and Eueon of De Mont. ; Siderolites, including Tino- 
porus and Siderolithes of De Montf. ; Orbiculino, including 
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notes, Helenis, and Arehaias of the eatne; Placentuli^ 
including Eponides and Florilns of the same; and Vortici- 
aiiSf including ^hemeonf SporUufl> and Androxnedes of the 
same. 

Order 3* 
jPolythalmacea. 

Family 1. Orthoearata. Qenera^ (with umple chambers 
or partitionf), Beleitttiitefl» including Callirhile, Hibolithes, 
Porodragus, Cetocis, Acamas, and Faclites of l)c Mont£ ; 
Conulam; Conilites, including Achelois, Amimonus, and 
Thalamus of the same ; Orthoceras, including Nodosaria 
(Lam.)* Reophax* and Molossns of De Montf. ** (with 
sinuous chambers), Baculites, including Tiranites of the 
same. 

Family 2. Lituaeea. Genera * (with simple chambers), 
Ichtbyosarcolitbes ; Lituola; SpimlE^ including Hortolus 
and Lituites of Do Montf, and Spirolina of liim. **** (with 
sinuous chambers), Hamites and Ammonocoratita. 

Family 3. Cristocea. Genera, Crepidulina, including 
Astaeolus, Cancris, and Periples of De Montf. ; Oreas ; and 
Ltntliuris. 

Family 4. Ammonacea. Gcnero, Diseorbitoa ; Scaphites ; 
Ammonites ; and Simplegas, including Ammonites, Pliinu- 
lites, and Amaltheus of 1% Montf. 

Family 5. Nautilacea. Genera, Orbuliles, including 
Aganides and Pelogus of De Montf.; Nautilus, including 
Angulithes, Oceairus, and Bisiphytos of tbe same ; Polysto- 
mella, including Oeophonus, Pelorus, Elphidium, Phone- 
mus, Clirysolus, and Melouis of the same ; Lentioulma, 
including Patrocles, Nonion, Macrodites, Robulus, Lampas, 
Pharamum, Antenor, CUsiphontes, Rhinocurus, Herion, 
and Spincterules of the same. 

Family 6. Turbinaoea. Genera, Cibicidos ; Rotalites, 
including Storilus, Cidarollus, and Cortalus of De Montf. 

Family 7. Turriculacea. Genus, Xurrilites. 

Class II. 

Paraccphalophora. 

Subclass 1, 

Paracephalopbora Dioioa (Aquatic, but capable of living for 
some time out of water). 

J 1. 

Organs of respiration, and shell non-symmetrical, and 
almost constantly turned spirally from left to right. 

Order 1. 

Siphonobranchiata, 


sea; Voluta, including Turbinellus of Oken and Cymbium 
of De Montf.; Marginella, including Volvariaof X^am.; 
Pehbolus;t CypB»a; Ovula, including Calpurnus, Dlti- 
mus* and Radius of l>e Montf. 

Order 2. 

Asiphonobranckiata. 

Family 1, Ooniostomata (Trochus, Linn.). Genera, 
Solarium, including Maolurites of Lesueur and Euomphalus 
of Sowerby ; Trochus, including Infundibulum, Phorus, 
Calcar, Tectus. Teloscopium and Cantharidus of Do Montf., 
and Rotolla of Lam. 

Family 2. Cricostomata (Turbo, Linn.). Genera, Turbo, 
including Clanculus and Meleagris of De Montf. : Labio 
of Oken, Monodonta of Lam., and Littorina of De Ferussac ; 
Pleurotomarium ; Delphinula, including Trigonostoma ; 
Turritella; Proto; Scalaria, including Aciona of Loach; 
Vermetus; Siliquaria; Magilus; Valvala; (’yclostomo, in- 
cluding Cyclophorus of De Montf. ; and Paludina. 

Family 3. Ellipsostomata. Genera, Molania ; Rissoa, 
including Alvania of Risso ; Phasianclla; A mpullaria, in- 
cluding Lanistea of De Montf. ; HcLiciua, including Am- 
pullina and Olygira of Say ; Plourocerus, including Oxy- 
tri^mo of Rafinesque. 

Family 4. Hemicyclostoma (Norifa, Linn.). Genera, 
Natica, including Poliiiices of De Montf. ; Nerita. * (right 
lipdentated, Nerita, Lam.), Peloronfa of Oken and Clithon 
01 De Montf. (right lip not toothed), Ncritina, Lam. ; 
Velates, De Montf. ; Piled us, Sow. ; Septaria. 

Family 5. Oxy stoma. Genus, Janthina. 

Subclass II. 

Puracepbalupbora Monoica. 

}L 

Organs of respiration, and shell, where it exists, non-sym* 
metrical. 

Order 1. 

Pulmobranchtaia* 

Family 1. Limnacoa. (r^^z^ra, Limnsa, including Radix 
of De Montf. and Omphiscola of Rafinesquo; Physa; 
Planorbis. 

Family 2. Auriculacea (Voluta, pars, Linn.). Genera, 
Pedipes, including TornatellaJ and Conovulus, Lam.; 
Auricula, including Scarabus of D© Montf., Carychium 
of Mull., and Phytia of Gray ; Pyramidclla.$ 

Family 3. Limacinoa (Helix, Linn., terrestrial).’^ (anterior 
border of the mantle elevated into a roll (bourrelet) and not 


Family 1. Siphonostomata (Murex, Linn.). Genera ^ 
(no persistent bourrelet on the right lip), Pleurotoma, in- 
cluding Clavatula, Lam.; Rostellaria, including Hippo- 
chrcnesof DeMontf.; Fusus, including Latirus of De Montf. ; 
Pyriila, including Fulgur of De Montf., and Melongena 
and Rapana of Schum. ; Fasciolaria ; Turbinella, including 
Polygonum of Sebum. ; Triton, including Lotorium, Aquil- 
lus, and Persona of De Mont f., and Stnithidaria of Lam. ; 
Ranella, including Buffo and Apollon of De Montf. ; Murex, 
including Brontes, Chicoreus, Typhis, and Phos of the 
same. 

Family 2. Entomostoraata (Buecinutn. Linn.), Genera* 
(Turriculated Entomostomes), Cerithium, including Ver- 
tagus of Schum.; Triphora or Tristoma of De^ayes; 
N6rin(5 of Defi ance, Pota^iides of Brongniart, Pyvazus of 
De Montf., and Pirena of Ijonr, Melanopsis; Planaxis; 
Subula. ** (Turbinacoous Entomostomes, or those whose 
^iro is moderately elongated and rarely subturriculated), 
Terebra ; Eburua ; Eucemum, including Alectrion and Cy- 
clops of De Montf., and Nassa of Lam. *** (Ampullaceous 
Entomostomes, or those whose shell is in general glohuloseX 
Harpa ; Etoliura, including Perdix of DeMontf. ; Cassidaria, 
including Oniscia of Sowerby; Cassis ; Ricinula, including 
SiBtrum of De Montf.; C^nncellaria; Purpura, including 
Monoceros of Do Montf. (Patleloid Entomostonies, or 

those whose shell is in its totality very wide, very flat, with 
a spire but little marked, and no columella), Cuucholepas. 

Family 3. Angyostomata. (^i^era*(an operculum), 
Strombus, including Pteroceras of Lam.; Conus, including 
Rliombns, Cylinder, RoUus, and Hernuis of De Montf. ** 
(no operculum), Terebellum, including Seraphs of De 
Montf. ; Oliva ; Ancillaria ; Miwa,t including Turris of 
De Montf ; Imbricaria of Schum., a^d CoruBlix of Swain- 

f Mr Omy nsHnred M. db BlnioviU« that tlwra wiU a iKkiftU horny oporvu- 
mm m ihici (SiiStw. 


a buckler; a shell). Genera, Suceinea, including Aniphi- 
bulimus, Lam. ; Bulimus, including Bulimulus, Leach ; 
Achatina, including Liguus and Polyphemus of De Montf* ; 
(Jlausilia ; Pupa, including Chondrus of Cuvier, Gihbus of 
Do Montf., Vertigo of Miill,, and Partula of Do F6ru8s.; 
Tomogores (Anosloma, Lara.) ; Helix ♦ (circumference of 
the shell constantly carinated or subcarinated at all ages, 
Carocolla, Lara.), including Iberus, Caracolus, Acavus, and 
Zonites of De Montf., and Heliceila of Lam. ** (anterior 
border of the mantle enlarged into a kind of buckler ; shell 
null or nearly membranous), Holicolimax, including Heli- 
carion of De F^russ.; Tcstacella; Parmacella; Limacella; 
Limnx, including Arion of De F^russ. ; Philomique and 
Eumdle of Rafln. ; Onchidium, including Veronioella of Do 
Blainv. 

Order 2. 

Chisnu^nranchiai^a* * 

CorioceUa; Sigaretus; Cryptostoma; Oxinoe; Storaatella;|I 
ana Velutina. 

Order 3. 

Montrple^robrafnchiata. 

Family 1. Subaplysiacoa. Genera, Berthella ; Pleuro- 

branchu8;tt and ihcurobrancliidium. 

Family 2. Aplysiacea. Genera, Aplysia, including Ac- 

+ Prohahlv only th« yotmj? of Cyprwtt, uotwithitandllig Ada»w®u'» obMiTva- 
tJaS hM Lii bSui yo«.ig mid old onot. H«, no miw thom in 
TMiiua Biann- of d»«Ing which th« yomig of Cyprwu put on very 

dSSriot mTpiict*, im flguro* fepn»«mtlb* young of » CyT*r»a. 

t M ihi iGiiinvUlc, ill hit last cormcUotiH, «ivy* liiat Uv* tww TornatollD 
^oold In* wparotitd tVom Poilipot, hucaiUM? tlio type of tho Utter geuns 1* oper- 
cuUt6»l. a« Mr. Omy pi>UU»d 0^ Mm. 

j SiouUl Sun at loast, with Cry|itoatolDa, Quoy 

Aurl tJntnmol. lU HluinviUo. , j 

M do BluinviUe tUipka that WeBUruU nod OervisU of Quoy and 
Galmuril belong to l!d* « 
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ieon of Okeik; Dolabella; BursatoUa; N^otai^ohua; and 
Elysia. 

Family 3. PatelloVdea. Genera^ Umbi^ella (Acardo of 
M^erla); Sipbonaria; and Tylodina. 

Amily 4. Akera. Genera^ Bulla, including Aplustro of 
Schum.and Atys and Scapliandor of Do Montf. ; Beltcro* 
phtts; Bullaca; Lobaria; Sormetus; Gasteroptera ; and 
Atlaa* 

«2. 

Older 1, 

Aporobranchiaia. 

Family!. Thocosomata. Hyalma; Cleodora, 

including Vaginella of Daudin and Siyliola of Lesueur ; 
Cymbulia, including Argivoitt of Leauour ; and Pyrgo. 

Family 2. Gymnosomala. Geneva^ Clio, including Clio- 
ditea, Quoy, and Gaim. ; and Pneum^erma. 

Family 3. Psilosomata. Genus, Phylliroe 

Order 2. 


Polybranchiatiu 

Family 1. Tetraccrata. Genera, Glaucus; Laniogems; 
Tergipea; Cavolina; Eolida; Dormatobrancliua; and Pla- 
Gobranchus. 

Family 2. Dicorata. Genera, Scylleaa ; Tritonia ; and 
Tethys. 

Order 3. 

Cyclobranchiata, 

Genera, Doris, including Polyccra of Cuv. ; Oncbidoris ; 
and Perouia, 

Order 4. 

IrifA'ohranchiatan 

Genera, Pbyllidia and Linguella. 

O.'der 5. 

Nuckobranchiatcu 

Family 1. Ncclopoda. Genera, Ptorotrachea, including 
Firola, Firoloidoa and Sagitella of Lesueur; and Cari- 
naria. 

Family 2. Pteropoda. Genera, Atlanta, Spiratello, and 
Argonauta. 

Subclass III. 

Paracepbalophora Hermaphrodila (Patella, Linn.). 

}!. 

Organs of respiration and shell symmetrioal. 

Order 1. 

Cirrhobranchiata, 

Genus, Dentalium, including Entale of Defr. 

Order 2. 

Cervicoh^mrMata. 

Family 1. Relifera. Patella, including Helcion 

of De Montf« 

Family 2. Branchifera. Genera Fissurella ; Emarginuia, 
including Rimula of Defrance ; and Parmophorus. 

§ 2 . 

Organs of respiration and shell non-symmotfical. 

Order 3, 

Bcutibranchiaia, 

Family 1 . Otidea, Cenet^, Haliotls, including Padollus 
of De Montf , and«Stomatia of l^m. ; and Ancylus. 

Family 2. Calyptracea. Onero, Crepidula; Galyptrfoa; 
Capulus ; Hipponyx ; and Notreina. 


Gass 111, 
Acephalophora. 
Ordor 1. 

J.L 

Shell symmetfioaL 
Genera, Lingula, Terebratula, ineludin 

»<•... « _ Cl.. , 


lerus, 


'MBnurM', IMVIUUMW » 

Snirifer, and Productus, Sow., Strygocephimia; Defr., and 
Magas ;Tliecidea; Strophomena; Paebytes; Dial 
Podopiis, 


; i)iaiioh€^;and 


0- 


Shell non-symmetrical, irri^iilar, constantly adherent, 
Geftera, Orbicula, including Dteina, Lam. ; and Crania, . j 


Order % 

Rudista. 

Genera, Spherulites; Hippurites; Radiolitea; Biroftrites; 
including lowmia of Defr.; and Galeeola. 

Order 3* 

LamUibranchiaia. 

Family 1 . Ostraoea, Genera, Adomia ; Plaouna ; Hat* 
pax ; Ostrea ; and Gryphma. 

Family 2. Subostracea (Ostiwa, Linn.), Genera, Ostrea ; 
Spondylus; PUcatula; Hinnttes; Pecten, including Amu- 
sium and Pandora of Megerle, and Neithoa of Drouet, 
Pedum ; and Lima. 

Family 3. Margaritacea. Genera, V alsella ; Malleus ; 
Perna; Crenatula; Inoceramus; Catillus; Pulvinites; Ger- 
vilHa; and A\icula» including Margaritiphora of Megerle, 
Margarita, Leach, Meleagrina, Lam. 

Family 4. Mytilacea. Genera, Mnilus, including Mo- 
diolaanalithodomus (Lithophaga of Megerle); Pinna. 

Family 5. Polyodonta, or Arcacea( Area, Linn.). Genera, 
Area, including Trisis of Oken, an l Cuc«tlla?a of Lnm.; 
Pectunculus; and Nucula. 

Family 6. Submytilacea. ^ (species witli an epidermis 
and nacreous ; freshwater). Genera, Anodonta, including 
Berpolis, Leach, Iridiiia, Lam., Dipsas of l^ach, Alasmisu- 
donta of Say, and Cristarta of Schum.; Onto, including 
H^ria and Castalia of Lam. * * (species without an 
evident epidermis, not nacreous, and more or less pec- 
tinated; marine). Cardita, including Venericardia and 
Cypricardia of Lam. 

Family 7. Chamacea. (shell itregular). Genet^a, 
Chamo, including Chamosti-oa of De Roissy; Diceras, 
Etheria.t * (^oll regular). Tridacna, induding Hip- 
popuB ; Isocardia; Trigonia, including Opts of Defr. ' 

Family 8. Conchacea. $ 1. Regular Conchadea with 
lateral distant teeth. Genera, Cardium, including Hcnii* 
cardium ; Donax, including Capsa, Lam. ; Tellina, including 
Tellinides, Lam. ; Lucina, including J.ionpeB of Pdi, Am- 
phidesma of Lam., Fimbria of Megerle, Corbis of Cuv.; 
Cyclos, including Cornea, Corbicula, and Pisum of Mc- 

f erle, Cyrena and Galathoaa of Lam. ; Cyprina; Mactra; and 
frycina. $ 2. Regular Conchacea without lateral distant 
teeth. Crassatella; Venus, including Arthemis of Poll, 
Venus, Cytherma, and Crassina of Lam. (Astarto uf Sow- 
erby, Nicania, Leach), Triquetra of De Blainv,, and Ma- 
coma of Leach. $3. Irregular Conchacea; Venerupis, in- 
cluding Rupellaria of FI, de Bell., and Petricola of Lam. ; 
CoralUopliaga ; Clotho; and Ungulina. 

Family!). Pyloridea. } 1. Ligament internal. Genera, 
* Corbula; Spbaena; Osteodesma, including Rupicola of 
FI. de Bell.; Thracia; Hemicyclostoraa; and Anatina. 
* * My a, including Erodona of Daudin ; Lutricolu, in- 
cluding Ligula of LeacJi, and Lutraria of l.am, ^ 2. Liga- 
ment external and convex. Fsammoeola, including Psam- 
mobia and Psammotea of Lam. ; Soletellina; Sanguinolaria; 
Solecurius : Solen; Solemya; Ghcimera, including Myo- 
coneha?; Panonma; Saxicava; Byssomya; Rhomboides;. 
Hiatella, including Biapholius of Leach; Gastrocheena ; 
Glavagella ; and Aspergillum. 

Family 10. Adesmacea. Genera, Pholas, including Mar- 
tesia of Leach; Teredina; Teredo; Fistulana; and Septaria. 

Order 4. 

HeterobranMala, 

Family 1. Ascidiacea (Ascidia, Ldnn.). Tribe 1. Simple 
Aseldians. Genera, Ascidia ; Bipapillaria ; Fodia. Tribe 2. 
Aggregated Ascidians, Pyura ; Distoma, including Sigel- 
lina of Savign.; Botryllus, including Diazoma and Poly- 
clina of Savign., and Polyt^clus and Botryllus^of Lam.; 
Synoicum, induding Enomlium, Didernoum, and Aplidium 
of Savign., and Pulmonella of Lam, 

Famny 2. Salpi^ea. Tribe 1. Simple Salpians. Ge- 
nera, Salpa, including the genera Monophore and Timo- 
rienne of Quoy and Gaimard. Tribe 2, Aggregated Sai- 
plans, Pyrosoma* 

Sub-type. 

Malkntozoaria. 

Class 1. 

Nematopoda. 

Family 1. Liepadicea. Genera, Lepas; Gymnolepas, 

t M d« BtaMUe, in his corKOlioti*, altow* IIiaI Eihena wiU come iMittec 
nmicr Uie SubmytUacea, acrerding (u tli« opinion of Mr.Sowerhy. 
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ikio.vdine Otion and Ciaeras of Leach ; Pentalepas, in- 
cluding Pentalasmis and PolUcipes of Leach ; Pclylepas, 
including Scalpellum of Leach ; and Litholepas. 

Family Balanidea* (Balanna Bmg.)* * (operculum 
articulated, and more or leu vertical). (?enera, Balanus, 
including Aoasta of Loach; (^hthosia; Conia, including 
Asemus of Ranzani: Crouaia, including Pyigoma of Savign. ; 
and ChthalamuB. * * (^rculum not articulated, and 
mote or lets horizoiital)b Cfbronula, including Chelonobia of 
Leach, Cetopira and Diadema of Raneant, and Tubieinella 
of Lam. 

ClassII. 

PoLYPLAXiPHORA. (Chiton, Linn.) 

Genera, Chiton, including Chitonellus of Lam., and Cht- 
tonellus of De Blainv. 

Our limits will not allow us to do more than refer to the 
systems of Schumacher, Latreillo, and Rang, though they 
will, the latter especially, which is in mai^ respects a happy 
combination of the systems of Cuvier, Lamarck, and l>e 
Blainville, with some alterations* well repay the student for 
their perusal. 

The organization of the animals above treated of will 
be found under the titles Cephalopoda, Conchifera, 
Gasteropoda, and other articles relating to them in this 
work. 

MALACONO'TUS. [Shrikes.] 

MALACOPTKRY'Gll, according to Cuvier, the second 
great division, or order, of osseous Pishes, the species of 
which are distinguished by all the rays of tbe fins being 
soft and cartilaginous ; exhibiting minute articulations and 
often divided into small fibres at their extremities. It fre- 
quently happens however that tho anterior ray of the dorsal 
or of the pectoral fins is hard and bony, a character ob- 
servable in nearly all the species of the Siluridse and in 
many belonging to other families. 

The greater portion of the fishes of this order liave the 
scales formed of simple lamiiio) and with smooth margins; 
in this respect di fieri ng from the species of the Percider, 
Scieenidee, &c., in which the edges of the scales are pecti* 
nated or serrated. Tho Plmronectidee, or Flat-fishes, 
however, present the latter structure of scale ; and yet, ac- 
cording to Cuvier, are placed in the Malacoplerygii. M. 
Agassiz on this account removes this group to another 
section, and he also arranges the Siluridee in another 
group, owing to the structure of their scales. [Siluridje.] 

The MalLWOptfirygii are divided into three sections. 
First, the Abdommalee, in which tho ventral fins are situ- 
ated in the abdomen, far behind the pectorals. In the 
second section iSuhbrachiales) tho ventral fins are situated 
immediately beneath the pectorals, and the pelvis is sus- 
pended to tho bones of the shoulder. In the third section 
(Apodes) tho ventrals are wanting. 

The section Abdominales contains the following families. 

1. Cyprinidee, or fishes allied to the Carp; such as Barbel, 
Gudgeon, Tench, Bream, Roach, &c. 2. Esocidee, of which 
tho common Pike may be regarded as the type. 3. Silu- 
ridw, a Ikmily of which there are no representatives in this 
country, at least not well authenticated. 4. SalmmideBj 
Or fishes of the Salmon tribe. 3. Clupeidce, of which we 
have familiar examples in the Herring, Sprat, Whito^bait, 
Pilchard, Shad, &&c. 

The section Sabbrachiales contains the families Gadida 
(Cod-fish, Haddock, Whiting, Ling, &c,) ; tbe J^leuroneo- 
iida, or Flat-fishes, such as the Flounder, Halibut, Sole, 
&c. ; tho Discoboli, of which family the common Lump- 
fish will furnisli an example ; and finally the Echeneididte, 
containing tlie species of Remora. 

The third section, Apodes, contains the Eels, Lance- 
fishes, &C. 

MALACORHYNCHUS. [Ducks, vol. ix.. p. 1 79.1 

MALA(X)'STRACA (MeXei^Wpeicar), a term employed 
by Aristotle to desii^nate the Crustacea generally, but con- 
fined by Dr. Leach m his arrangement to the second order 
of the elass. 

The MatcusQsircuM of Leach aro divided into three tribes. 

1. Brachyuri, including the ferailios Cancer idm and 
Oxyrhynchid®. 

2. Macroun, including the families Pagurid®, Palinu* 
rid®, Astacid®, and Squillid®: 

3. Ga«^ai*un, including the families Gnathld®, Gamma- 
Corophiid®, CapTellid®, and Apseudfid®. 

MALACO'TA, Schumacher's name for a genus of Cir- 
rhipeds, Otion of Leach. 


MALACOZO'A. or MALACOZO'ARIA. [MALAC(^ 

LOGY, p. 322.) ^ 

MA^LACkA (the MdAcunc of Strabo, 1A6, CatouA), the 
principal seaport of tbe province of Granada in Spain, is 
situated in SO*' 45' N. lat. and 4® 30' W. long., in the bight 
of a bay on the coast of the Mediterranean. Inland from 
the city extends a spacious and fertile plain, called La Hoya, 
bound^ by ranges of lofty mountains. The Guadalmedina, 
a mere brook in summer, but in winter a stream of con- 
siderable volume, enters the sea immediately to the west of 
the city. 

Malaga is of g;reat antiquity, and claims to have been 
foundeqf eight or nine centuries n.c. by the Phoenicians, who 
gave it the name of * Malcba,' or * royal,* to intimate the 
estimation in which they held it. But of this hmh anti- 
quity there is no ovidence. W. Humboldt {PriJ^ng de* 
tlntersuchuneen uber die Urbewohner Hispaniens, &c. 
says that Malaca is a pure Basque word, and signifies the 
* side of a mountain.’ It was possessed successively by the 
Carthaginians; by the Romans, who called it * Malaca,* 
and made it a municipiiim and confederate city ; by the 
Goths, and by the Arabs. For the first three centuries of 
tbe Moslem domination in Spain, Malaga was subject to tho 
caliphs of Cordoba ; but on the disruption of that caliphat 
it fell into the hands of one petty sovereign afler another, 
till it was annexed, early in the thirteenth century, to the 
kingdom of Granada. In 1487 Ferdinand and Isabella 
wrested it from the Moors, after an obstinate siege of three 
months, during which tho citizens endured the severest 
horrors of famine. 

From the earliest ages, under all tho nations who have 
possessed it, Malaga has been renowned for its commerce. 
At the present day it is tbe only ffourishing city in the pro- 
vince of Andalusia. Its imports are broad-cloths, cottons, 
laces, spices, hardware, and cutlery. Its exports are much 
more considerable, and amount on the yearly average to more 
than 4,000,000 dollars, or about 1,000,000/. sterling. They 
consist principally of wine and fruits ; the former, w^iich was 
once well know*n in England as * mountain,’ is now almost 
wholly consumed by the United States and Spanish America ; 
the latter are chiefiv fresh grapes and raisins, vast quan- 
tities of which reach tbe English market, together with 
some figs, almonds, oranges, and lemons. The other exports 
are brandy, oil, saffron, vermicolli, barilla, and soap, which 
is the only manufacture of Malaga worthy of mention. 

Malaga at present contains about G2,Q00 inhabitants, but 
it was much more populous in the time of the Moors. 
Though the streets arc narrow, tortuous, wretchedly paved, 
and not very clean, the city has a gay and cheerful aspect, 
as the exteriors of the houses are whitewashed or siuincd 
a yellow ochre colour. Many of the roofs are fiat, as in 
the East, and are surmounted by miradores, or square 
towers with open galleries, where the citizens enjoy tho 
cool sea-breezes. The city is divided into six parishes,, 
and has several colleges and public hospitals, an iron- 
foundry of very recent erection, and a tobacco-factory where 
700 persons are daily employed in making cigai's. There 
were also twenty-four convents, but these wore suppressed 
in 1 835. Malaga is an episcopal see, and possesses a cathe- 
dral, a light and handsome building in the Greco* Gothic 
style; it "is nearly 400 feet long, 180 broad, 125 in height 
(h>m the pavement to the roof, and is surmounted by a 
steeple 270 feet high. It contains few pictures of merit, 
but nos some good specimens of the coloured wooden sta- 
tuary in whioh the Spaniards excel. The alameda, or public 
promenade, is adorned with fi>untains and fiowering shrubs, 
and flanked by private mansions of great splendour. Tim 
harbour of Malika is spacious enough to accotnmudatG a 
large fleet ; it is protected on the east by a massy stone 
mole, five furlongs in length, terminated by a handsome 
lighthouse. Few remains of Roman architecture now exist 
in Malaga; those of Moorish buildings are numerous, 
and are interspersed through tho city in gateways, towers, 
walls, houses, and fragments of mosaues. ' But the grand 
boast of Malaga is the Moorish castle, built in 1279, and 
covering the sloi® of a hill immediately to the east of the 
city, it is of great extent, and is divided into the lower 
castle, or alcazaba, and the upper, or gibralfaro* so called 
by tlie Moors IVom a Roman pharos which is said to have 
stood on the crest of tha hill. The whole displays in its 
ruinous condition the effects ^f the Christian artillery in the 
siege of 1487. 

Malaga enJo)8 a serene and delightful climate, with a 
peculiarly dry and unclouded atmosphere. Provisions are 
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and cheap. The citizens are mg eenrteottSf and 
hospitable ; and the females are renowned mroughout Spain 
for their grace and beauty, sprightlineas and humour. The 
lower orders of Malagueuos are indolent, thievish, revenge* 
fiilt and prone to commit assassination. Malaga gave Inrtfa 
in the twelfth century to Xbn Beithar, the naturalist, the 
Pliny of the Arabians. 

(Ponz, Via^a dn JSspoga; Cruz, Viage de Espaita; La- 
horde, IHfdraire Ihscripti/de PEspagm ; Carter's Journey 
from GibraHiar to Malaga; Townsend's Spain; Condo's 
Airdrie and Hietoria do loe Arabes en Eepaua* This account 
of Malaga is principally from personal observation.) 
MAI-AGRIPA. [JBsmTs.} ' 

MA'LALA, JOHN (called also Matela, or Malalas, or 
Malelas), was the author of a chronicle in the Greek lan- 
guatre, in 18 books, which calends f^om tne cmation of the 
world lo the rei^n of Justinian. The time in which he 
lived is itncc^ain. Ho must have been alive after the 
reign of Justinian, since he mentions the number of years 
which that emperor reigned. Hody, in his Prolegomena to 
the Oxford edition of this writer, endeavours to show tliat he 
lived in the ninth century ; but this, opinion has been con- 
troverted by J ortin. Gibbon, Reisko, and L. Dtndorf, who 
maintain that he lived shortly after the reign of Justinian. 

Malftln is a Syriac word, signifying * orator,' or * rheto- 
rician.* He is also called John of Antioch ; but he must 
not be confounded with the John of Antioch who also wrote 
a chroniclo, extracts from which have been preserved in a 
work of Constantino Porphyrogennetus, ‘ On Virtues and 
Vices.* 

The chronicle of Malala was printed for the first time at 
Oxford, 1691, under the superintendence of Chilmead, who 
died however before the work was published. Hody pre- 
fixed a dissertation to that edition on the life and writings 
of Malala ; and Bentley an appendix, in the form of a letter 
to Mill, in which he corrected numerous passages. Bentley’s 
letter to Mill was reprinted at the end of Bentley's ‘Emen- 
daliones in Menandri et Philemonis Reliquias,' Oamb., 
1713. The chronicle was also puBltshed at Venice in 1 733 ; 
but the best edition is by L. Dindorf (Bonn, 1831), which 
contains the notes of Chilmead and Hc^y, as well as Bent- 
ley’s letter to Mill. 

(Hody’s Prolegomena ; Dindorf s Prq/ace,) 

MXLARN, LAKE OF. [Sweden.] 

M ALATIA (or more correctly Malatiyah), a town of Asia 
Minor, about 38" 25' N. lat. ana 38" 20^ E. long., is built in 
n fine plain, about 15 miles from the banks of the Euphrates. 
About six miles south-west of it is the town of Aspijzi, to 
which the inhabitants of Malatiyah retire for the seven 
summer months, returning for the five winter months to 
Malatiyah. Tliese towns, which may be considered as one, 
contained in 1 830, 3923 fiimiHes, 2800 of which were Turkish 
and 1123 Armenian. The town was formerly more popu- 
lous, but plague, cholera, and the depredations of the Kurds 
have greatly reduced it. Aspdzi is .situated on the side of 
a mountain in a forest of fruit-trees. Malatiyah is in a plain, 
which at present is nearly reduced to an uncultivated state. 
The antient walls are in ruin.s, and in most parts have fallen 
down ; the houses have a mean appearance, and the shops 
in the bazar are mere mud-stalls. There arc two well built 
mosques and two caravanserais, all in the Persian style of 
arcliitectuvc. Malatiyah derives^ its premnt importance 
only from its being situated on the great caravan-road 
which leads from Sivas to Diar-bekr and Mozul, and from 
being one of the places to "which the Kurds resort for the 
purpose of trade. (Brant, in the Zamfon OeograpAical 
Journals vol, vi.) 

MALAY PENINSULA constitutes the most southeni 
extremity of the continent of Asia, extending between the 
Gulf of Bengal and the Straits of on the west, and 

the Gulf of Siam at^ the Chinese Eea on the east. It k < 
united to the cO|iinent at its .noilheni extietnity. Its most 
southern points form the nor£h<»h of the Btraits of 

Singapore. Kwi Point, in the Gulf uf Siam, end die mouBi 
of tne Tanasserim river, which enters th® Ohlf of Bengal, 
may he considered as constituting its itoriiserfi boundary $ 
they are situated near 12" N. Ikt. Cape. Bu^s, the most 
southern promontory of Ajsri, iri 1" 15' N. imd Cape 
Romania, in 1® 1,7', constitute the two extremities ef lue 
Straits of SingapdrA Tlie seninsula lies bel^^epn' ^^.and 
i04" B. long. It IS 7.50 miles long, with a with /vaifyihg 
hetk^A 00 and IBO miles. Its surface may cover an Wea 
l^of abfMit 80,000 square mile%. or about 400b*Bquare mUoi 
less than that of Great Bduin, 


The peninsula is traversed by a ntountain-range, which is 
a eontmuation of the Samroiyet (t.e* three hundred peaks) 
mountains, whioh between 12" and 14" N« lat. separate the 
valley of the Tanasserim river from the streams which fall 
into the Gulf of Siam. This chain, which in this part rises 
in numerous pealto to the elevation of 3000 feet, sinks 
lower south of Kwi Point, where it traverks the isthmus of 
Krali, the narrowest part of the peninsula, between 8" and 
12" N. lat. It appms that the mountain-range on this 
long isthmus, though of moderate elevation, occi pies to- 
gether with its ofibets the whole country from one sea to the 
ofher, except at its southemextremity, where an extensive 
tract of alluvial land, enclosing the bay of CUai-ya, occurs 
on the shores of the Gulf of Siam. 

Tlio isthmus of Krab lies due north and south. At its 
southern extremity, between 8" and 9® N, lat, the Malay 
Peninsula turns to the south-east, and preserves this direc- 
tion to its most southern point Between 6" 30' and 8" N. 
lat. the mountains seem to be higher than on the isthmus, 
but this Ihet is not established, as no European has ever 
traversed this country. The tract between 5" and 6" 30' 
N.lat. appears to be the highest part of the mountain-range, 
the peak of Titch Bangss, opposite the town of Queda, 
rising, according to Crawford, to 6000 feet. The mountains 
in this part occupy the greatest poil of the country, leaving 
only a low level tract, about seven or eight miles in width, 
along the Gulf of Bengal, which is swampy and mostly 
covered with jungle, but when cultivated yields rich crops 
of rice. On the eastern coast the level tracts am probably 
more extensive, but the offsets of the mountains in some 
parts am>roach near the sea-shore, as Cape Pptani and 
Kocky Point. 

South of 5" N. lat. is the widbst part of the peninsula, 
which is about 180 miles in breadth. Tiie interior or moun- 
tain-region of this part is little known, but it is certain that 
it is less elevated than the ebuntry farther noi'th,* and the 
summits of the hills are more rounded. The level tract 
along the Straits of Malacca widens considerably, being 
about 18 miles in breadth north of 4® lat., and more than 
20 miles in breadth south of that parallel; but along the 
sea-shore a few isolated hiHs rise to a moderate height, ns 
Rachado Point and others. The range forming the water- 
shed between the rivers which fall into the Straits of Ma- 
lacca and the Chinese Sea does not occupy tlie centre of 
the peninsula, but is nearer the western than the eastern 
slmres. The level country along the Chinese Sea is also, 
so far as is known, much more extensive south of the 
town of Pahang, and contains a lake, that of Braugli, 50 
miles in circumference. On the eastern boundary of the 
district of Malacca is an elevated summit, the Gunong 
Leadang of the natives, and Mount Ophir of the Por- 
tuguese, whose summit is estimated to be 4000 feet high. 
It is 24 miles from the Straits. Proceeding farther soutt, 
the mountains subside into hills; but even along the Old 
Straits, which divide the island of Singapore from the con- 
tinent, the country presents a rocky and elevated shore, and 
Its surface is strongly undulating, though it can hardly be 
called hilly. Towards this extremity the level country 
along the Straits of Malacca and the Chinese Sea is of in- 
considerable width. 

The comparatively small width of this peninsula and the 
disposition of the mountain-range prevent the fbrmation of 
considerable rivers. The largest which are known ore tho 
Muar riv^, which Jbrms the southern boundary of the dis- 
trict of Malacca and falls into the strait of that name, and 
the Pahang river, which runs nearly north on the eastern 
side of the peninsula. Both rivers are navigable befi>re 
they issue from tho mountains, and are separated hf a 
portage of hot more than 300 yards. The Pahang nver 
flows 200 miles under the name of Suruting, and falls into 
the lake of Braugh, ftom which it issues under tho name of 
the Braugh rh'et; soon takes that of Pahang river. At 
its mouth, near Pahang* ore four large islandB, plan led with 
coeoa-hut send palm titoos. It is probable that there are other 
rivers, navigable at least for a considerable extent, but they 
are nlht known. The number of small rivers is very great, 
and there probably is no country better watered than this 
peninsula. 

The climate differs on the eastern and western sides of 
the pftihiMula. The eastern resembles the coast of Qoro- 
mandel and of Cochin China Proper, as the mountain-rang® 
inierru]ds the clouds brought by the south-west monsoon, 
during which pci kwi the dry season prevails. But tho coun- 
tty is exposed to tho full effects of the north-east monsoon 
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uxid the wet eeoson eemniefaoes in tiie faeginniiig of No* 
vembei- and continues till Mareb* Xb« oorihern part of 
Iho western coast is exposed to the south-west monsoon, and 
in climato resencibles Aracan^ having its rai^ season in 
our summer, and its dry season in our wi^r. The southern 
portion of the western coast ditfers in climate from all other 
eountries in Southern Asia* It constitutes the eastern side 
of a large valley, running hrom north-west to south-east, 
in the centre of which the Strain of Malacca extend like a 
large river. On the north-^east this valley is sheltered by 
the mountain-range which traverses the peninsula in its 
whole length, and on the south-W^st by that mountain-chain 
which extends along the south-western shores of the island 
of Sumatra. Thus this country, as well as the low eastern 
coast of Sumatra, is perfectly sheltered against both mon- 
soons, the north-eastern and the south-western. In this coun- 
^ accordingly the regular succession of dry and wet seasons 
is unknown. Skowess of rain fall in every month of the year, 
but more abundantly in our summer. They moderate the 
heat of the atmosphere, and maintain a vigorous vegetation. 
No gales are known to occur, and no winds except the sea 
and land breeses. The heat is not so insupportable as m 
other countries near the equator: and though during the 
(lay the sandy shores arc heated to a great degree, the air 
is cooled sufficiently during the night. Though no meteo- 
rological observations on this country have been published, 
it is known that the range of the thermometer is compara- 
tively very small; it seems to amount hardly to 10 or 12 
degrees in the whole year. 

The soil seems not to ho distinguished hy fertility, being 
in most places composed of a tough red clay, or of a black 
earth similar to peat ; hut in many places it yields rich 
crops of rice. Besides rice the inhabitants live on plantains 
and some other vegetables ; also on firuits, in which this 
country, especially towards the south, surpasses all other 
countnos. The cultivated fruits are chiefly pine-apples, 
mangostoeiis, durion, shaddocks, and oranges. As articles 
of commerce, popper, cotton, and a little coffee are culti- 
vated. The country is generally covei'ed with high trees, 
even on part of the rooutitalns, but the teak-tree does not 
occur. The variety of trees and plants is very great, but 
they have not been examined hy botanists, except in a few 
places. Rattans are exported in great numbers. 

Cattle are few in number, but buffaloes abound. No 
sheep are kept ; hogs and fowls ore identiful. In the un- 
cultivated tracts and W'oods tigers, leopards, and rhinoce- 
roses are hroquently met with, and sometimes elephants. 
Among the birds, that kind of swallow which makes the 
edible ticsts is the most remarkable. It occurs however 
chiefly on the islands which skirt the peninsula on the 
west, and perhaps also in some places on the western coast, 

♦ here the rocks approach the sea-shore. Fish is extremely 
ientiful, and constitutes one of the .most common articles 
of food. 

The most important articles of commerce are from the 
mineral kingdom. Gold is found in all the rivers, and also 
got from mines. A sufficient ctuanlity of this metal is col- 
lected to justify the name of Chersonesus Aurea, or the 
Golden Chersonese, which the antieiits gave to this county. 
Tin is still more abundant, and seems to ocscur in the whole 
range from the isthmus of Krah to tho southern extremity, 
hut not in the Samroiyot range, north of the isthmus. 
Tho quantity annually colloclcd probably exceeds 40,000 
peculs ( I pecul = 1 33i pounds), and tho greatdit part goes 
to Pulo Penang, Malacca, and Singapore ; part is expoited 
from the harbours on the Gulf of Siam to China. Other 
metals are not noticed. 

The bulk of the population consists of Siamese and of 
Malays. The former occupy the isthmus of Krah and the 
districts north of 6^ 40' N. lat., and the latter the remainder 
of the peninsula. The Malays of this ooutiti 7 have not 
attained that degree of civilisation which is found among 
the inhabitants of l^umatra and Java. They show little 
industrjr in cultival^ng the ground, and still less in tho 
inechauioal arts. Their principal occupation is fishing. 
[MAtxYs.] The language of these Uatious is different. In 
the interior there are two other nations: the Jakong, or 
Benua, inhabit some wooded plains towards tho southern 
extremity of the peninsula; they ore of a eopper-colour,. 
their hair is straight, and their features lusemhle those of 
the Malays. They hsve no fixed habitefiom, and Hve by 
pfuduee of the chare. Crawfurd thinks that they ere 
Malays in the lowest state of civiUsatioh^ an opinion which 
is supported by tlieir language. Which oontaims but few 


words that cannot he traced in Malay language. In. 
the interior^ between fi*’ and 8% live the Samangs, who 
seem to belong to the rare eoimnonly called the Australian 
negroesi which, is found from the Adaroan Islands on 
the west, to ’Piq^ua, or New Guinea, on the oast, as well as 
on the continent of Australia. They resemble the Ahican 
negroes in their featmes, and have woolly hair. In sta- 
ture however they are much shorter, their average height, 
according to Lights in Marsden's ' History of Sumatra,* not 
exceeding 4 foot 8 inclms* They have no fixed habitations, 
they live in the forests and mountains on tho produce of 
the chase, and eat every kind of animal food, even rep- 
tiles. They are extremely timid, and have little interreurae 
with tlieir neighbours. The whole of tlie Malay peninsula 
is thinly inh&ifod, and many extensive dtstriots in tho 
interior are unpftipled. The whole population perhaps 
does not exceed one million. 

Tho northern part of tho peninsula, as for south as tho 
bay of Cliai-ya, is immediately subject to tho king of Siam. 
On that bay are two harbours, relied Chui-ya and Bandon, 
and on the opposite western coast tlie harbour of Phunga, 
or Pongo, from which a commercial road traverses the 
peninsula to Chal-ya and Bandon. The produce of the 
island of Junk Seylon, or Salanga, and also Euroiieari 
goods, are transported from Phunga across the isthmus to 
Bandon and Chai-ya, and thence shipped to Bangkok. 
From the island of Kos Sammi, or Pulo Carnam, the Chi- 
nese fetch cotton and edible nests ; ten or fifteen junks 
arrive annually for that purpose. 

That portion of the peninsula which lies between the bay 
of Chai-ya and Cajoe Patani is partly governed by Malay 
sovereigns, dependent on tlm king of Siam, and partly be- 
longs immodiately to Siam. Tho town of Idgar is said to 
have 5000 inliabitants, Malays, Chinese, and Siamese. A 
few Chineso junks arrive annually here for cotton, tin, 
pepper, and rattans. The same articles, and in addition to 
them sapan-wood, are exported flrom the towns of Ta- 
lung and Sungarii, which lie opposite the mountainous 
island of Tantalem. A road begins at Talung which crosses 
the peninsula to the small town of Trang, and is passable 
for elephants. Patani is the most southern of the small 
kingdoms subject to Siam. It is more fertile and productive 
than the other Malay states. Its capital was once much 
visited by vessels from Hindustan in their voyages to Siam, 
Cocliiucuina. and China, but at present it is rarely resorted 
to. It has Some intercourse with Singapore; it exports 
much rice and salt, and a little tin. 

The kingdoms of Calantan and Tringano on the eastern, 
and that of Queda on tho western side of the peninsula are 
only nominally dependept on Siam, and their commercial 
produce, consisting of V^ld, tin, and pepper, is brought 
to Singapore. Tringano, situated at the mouth of tho 
little river Tringano, seems to bo a considerable place. 
From Queda a commercial road, passable for elephants, 
loads across tlio peninsula to Sungora; this road is much 
freciuented. Another communication connects the mouth 
of tne river Muda in Queda with the town of Patani. For 
a considerable distance tlie goods are conveyed in boats on 
the river, but still this road is not mucli freciuented. The 
British colony of Pulo Penang, or I*rinco of Wales Island, is 
partly situat^ within the kingdom of Quoda. [Pknano,] 
The town of Quoda is a small place. Its commerce was 
formerly considerable, but has been nearly destroyed by tho 
estabUsninent on Prince of Wales Island. A few miles 
forther up is Alustar, a more populous place, and tlie fa- 
vorite residence of the princes. 

The southern extremity of the peninsula is divided be- 
tween the kingdoms of Pahang and Johore on tlie eastern 
side, that of Rumbowe in the interior, and those of Salangore 
and Perak on the western coast, togetlicr with the British 
colony of Mi4acca* CMalacca.] These kin^oma are inde- 
pendent, andrUhder tho protection of the British. None of 
the CotDTnercial places in these states are of importance ; 
they send their produce, consisting of ^d, tin, and pepper, 
toll^acca and Singapore. Perak contains the most produc- 
tive tin mines in the peninsula, and in Salangore also some 
rich Jin mines have beqn o^ned, not far from Gape 
Baohado. The islands in the Chinese Sea, as far as the 

Nantnas, are subject to Johore. Between the towns of Ma- 
lacca aod Pahang thef#Jia4 retttmuuication, which is much 
favoured by tho watorHoarmge on the river Suruting, a 
branch of the Pahang rhrev, and also on the Pahang. 

Histxirp of Sumatra ; Crawfurd*s fo 

Shun and Cochin Chim; fmUymi^nJournai of aMimcn 
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to Siam md Buit a)n<l Noiicet qf the Indian Arohipe- 
logo, cioUfiictod by H. Moor. Singapore. 1S37.) 

mALAIYS. the, are a nation of Southern Asia, who 
oooupy the chores of the Malay Peninsula, and, if language 
may be taken as a proof of the foot, seem to have »read 
overfall the islands fxom Madagascar on the west to Easter 
Island on the east. Almost fll the languages spoken in 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago and^m the Pacific 
contain a great number of words and expressions which 
evidently are derived from the Malay language, and the 
physical character of the people confirms the inference 
drawn from this circumstance. The great body of this 
nation however inhabit the larger islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. 

In person tho Malays are short, squai,^d robust The 
medium height of the men may be five leet two inches, and 
that of the women four feet eleven inches, or about four 
inches less than the average stature of Europeans. Their 
lower limbs are rather large and heavy, but not ilUformed. 
Their arms are rather lleAy tlvan muscular. The face is 
of a round form, the mouth is wide, and the teeth remark* 
ably fine. Theixhin is hither of a square form ; the an- 
gles of the lower jaw ore very prominent. The cheek- 
bones are high, and the cheek consequ^tly rather hollow. 
Tho nose is .short and "small, nch^er pl^inent, but neVer 
Hat. The eyes are small, and always black. The com- 
plexion is generally brown, but varies a Httlo in the differout 
tribes ; climate seems to have nothing td do with the colour. 
The fiiirest races are generally to the west, but some of them 
are on tho equator. The hair is long, lank, harsh, and 
always black. Compared withEuropeans and the nations of 
western Asia, the Malays must be considered an ill-looking 
people. In person and compWxion they most resemble the 
inhabitants of Siam and Ava, but they difier considerably 
even foom them, and are a very distinct people, with a 
striking likeness among themselves, and a marked dissimi- 
larity from all other people. 

Crawford, who has carefully examined the different lan- 
guages of the Indian Archipelago, finds in them a great 
similarity in respect of prCnunciation, grammatical struc- 
ture, and idiom. Twenty consonants and five vowels 
are the greatest number which these languages generally 
admit, and only two diphthong sounds occur. The struc- 
ture of these languages is very simple: the relations of 
nouns are marked by preposittons, the tenses of verbs by aux- 
iliaries, the passive forms by the prefixing of particles, and 
the transitive forms by affixing particles. Many idiomatic 

S hrases, though expressed by<words ditferinjp; in sound among 
ifferent tribes, agree in the signification of the single words. 
These languages are rich in expresqbns for familiar objects, 
but poor in the expression of abstr^t ideas, particularly 
such as relate to the operations df the mind. For many morid 
ideas they have no expressions at all. Not less tlm five 
kinds of written character are kno.wn among the nations 
who inhabit the Indian Archipelago, tho Arabic characters 
not included, which are in general use among the nations 
that speak the Malay language. 

The Malays have made considerable progress in civiliza- 
tion; but more in the island of Java than on the other 
islonds of the Indian Archipelago. They are well acquainted 
with agriculture and some of the mechanical arts. They 
have also made some piugresa in medicine and music. They 
are undoubtedly more civilized than any of the nations of 
southern Asia which inhabit the cohatries hel^een China 
and Hindustan. The Malays hjive great mental activity, 
and eagmly apply themselves to comnierce and navigaUon. 
but their navigation does not extend beyond the seas sur- 
rounding the Indian Archipelago. Being expert navigators 
in these seas, and being fovoured by the great number of 
small inhabited islands, their daring spirit urges them to 
piracy. Variou^ parts bf the Iddian Bea are thus made 
very dangerous for small veiuie}s« . httt the Malay pirates 
raraly attack European ships. 'l|est of, the Malay tril^ 
that inhabit the Indian Archipelo^ are Mohkmmedans» 
but they differ considerably frotii the Arabs m manners'; 
their wives, for instance, ace not seelude4 JpORi society. 
They are very revengeful, and among the 
of taking revenge is the oxtrsordinai^ one b£ f runttinga 
muck,’ as it is called. « - 

. According to the traditiaOil history of manydiTth^Mlilay 
trihes. the comdry of Menangkabao, in the interior of Su- 
matra, is their original seat, and it is assorted that they first 
issued from it so late as Ufifi. and passed to the Malay 
Peninsula, where they built a town, called Singapiiia.< 


Hence they are said to have spread over the lower parts 
of all the islands of the Archipelago. But when we con- 
sider how far the Malay tribes are scattered towards the 
east in the islands of the Pacific, this tradition seems very 
improbable. It may however refer to the introduction of 
the Mohammedtm creed, as, according to' Marsden, a Mo- 
hammedan is called in Sumatra a Malay, even when he 
belongs to one of the tribes which are not of Malay origin, 
In the larger islands the Malay population generally occu- 
pies only the lower tracts along the coast, and the original 
inhabitants have retired before them into the interior. On 
the smaller islands the original inhabitants havo been ex- 
timtad by them. 

If/lOTsden^s History of Simatra; and Crawfurd's Htaforg 
of the Indian AtfMpelc^o.) 

MALCOLM 1; King of Scots, was the son of King Do • 
nald rV.. who died in the year 904. Ho succeeded to the 
throne when King Constantine III, abdicated, for the retire- 
ment of a monastery, in the year 944 ; and he appears to 
have reigned about ten years. The principal event of his 
reign was the cession of Cumbria by tlio English king to the 
king of Scots. In this it is said the English king resigned 
to Scotland v^at ho found he could not easily retain, the 
bowler district being, from the mixed character of the po- 
pulation, in a state of very firequent disturbance ; and by 
the cession of these districts the English king hoped to se- 
cure the fealty and firiendsbip of the king of Scots. Mal- 
colm was slain by the men of Moray, in tho north of Scot- 
land, where ho had marched to repress an insurrection in 
that quarter; but tho precise time, place, or circumstance in 
which this event occurred, is not certain. He' had two 
grandsons of the same name with himself ; the one by his 
son King Duffus, the other by his other son King Kenneth 
III. Tlie former was slain by bis ambitious uncle Kenneth, 
and never mounted the throne. 

MALCOLM IL, king of Scots, was the son of King 
Kenneth III., and inheriting the ambitious s])irit of his 
iktber, he set up a claim to the tlirone, in opposition to his 
cousin King Kenneth IV., and on the fall of the latter in a 
pitched battle between the partisans of the two princes, 
Malcolm succeeded in the year 1003. He reigned about 
thirty years, the greater part of which period was spent in 
warlike encounters with the Danes, who sought a settle- 
ment in the kingdom. It was in gratitude for a victory 
obtained over these pirates, that Malcolm founded and en- 
dowed a religious house at Mortlach, which afterwards 
became a bishopric, and at a still later period went to form, 
with other churches, tlie bishopric of Aberdeen ; and on 
the same occasion he made many and various grants and 
oblations to the church and clergy. His piety was accord- 
ingly acknowledged and appiuved by the papal see. Mal- 
colm is also said to have been a legislator, and there is# 
collection of laws which go by his name, but the authenti- 
city of the Leges Malcolmi is disputed. Malcolm died in 
the year 1033 ; and there is still shown in the church-yard 
of Glammis, *King Malcolm’s grave-stone,’ which is a rude 
mass, without any inscription, 16 feet high and 5 feet broad. 
He aupears to have had no son, but only two daughters, 
both of whom were married. One of these was mother of 
King Duncan, who was killed near Elgin in 1039, by a stroke 
of treasonous malice.’ 

MALCOLM 111 ., king of Scots, was the son of * the gra- 
cious Duuqi^n,’ whose story has been immortalized in the 
pages of Bimkspeare. On his father’s death Malcolm lied 
into England ; but after the foil of Macbetb, and that of 
his successor, he recovered bis father’s sceptre, and was 
declared king in the year 1067 ; and, as Chalmers reckons, 
in the thirty-third ymir of his own age. He is commonly 
known in history as Malcolm €!anmore, or Malcolm Great- 
head, probably from the wisdom and prudence of his cha- 
racter. A contemporarv bard gives bim two epithets, the 
one implying that he haa a handsome person, the other that 
he had a cheerful mind ; and it appears that for a series of 
years his rotgn was undisturbed either by foreign or domes- 
tic enemie^.. Tho aecession of William Rufus however 
proved the signal for hostilities between tho two countries ; 
and in an encounter with the English forces Malcolm was 
surprise^ by Earl Mowbray, and slain on the 30th of No- 
vember. i 093, in about the seventieth year of his age. ^ 

k(ALCOLM IV.. king of Scots, was the grandson of 
King David I., and on the death of that king, on the 24th 
of Mi^, 1 153. he succeeded to the throne, being tlien in the 
twelHu year of his age. Hie same year he was called on to 
repress the insurrection bf Bomerled. Jjord of the Isles, a 
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the event; WM ^wod 9f i^cieiit 
i|n|iQyf ^T^^ft id .^tn on epoeli in o£. Scottish 

^Ttew; ibe ^ahdord of freholUoh was oifds ysiscd 
in Malcolm. w*s oMiged ^0arl a fg^^aii ftroo 

against the lord of that,^uhte'|^ni^h^^^ 

snbdv^* Malcolm hod alw li nf 

Mdm& M'bn afEbeted ih4^n#i|lc0L and m U^l nb coai^ 
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Sbmerled also again rose, and prepijW to mak0'^9r]l^; iB% 
t&pt l^n the dominions of tbe Sjpttfeh king ; hM 
bf hi^ vteuT triumphed ovet^jslJHii^ adversaries. 
nod bf his reign however wcA abt of long dfifidtlmi M 
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MALCOLM. SIR jpm OX;.». ;iAd 
horn at Bskdale, in the ^unty: of in 

r7§9.; He was sent to India, when 
linder the careof his matermt^hncK) u«:PaSw» 
a|»ointed a cadet on t%e efcwm|fcb^ 

tufimd to England in 1764, tho jret^^ 

lint sailed again to India in the fbl^iwing 
active part, as an inferior offiejsr^ injnb|m^ 
boated Tipped, After the fall of fdru&awjNftt^ 
appointed, jointly with Captain (aJftebv^da Sir^.t!*) 


oS^ will ^ India as long 

ftag is hoisted in that country.' ? ' a. - 
, nj^fter the conclusion of this war Sir X Malcolm received 
thf 'mintary and political command of Malwa and the 
^joining provinoeSi whore hn.reroainea four years. The' 
ceti^itt pitoyincee^ were at that/ time tdmost in a 

QKpeclitions of tlie Mali- 
fattpt afa many fertile districts to 

multitudes to, adopt 
k*4^^he war, whieh.Jiad 
'ipon society 
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vl^bes^ he iU fteit^nla# ifi conciliating the 

ajOEbottohs of: ^nd wblainlihg %‘mild and ,o0n- 

efligtary means ihe roihaiiib of the j^hratta end Pindeirry 
armies ftqm their savage nifi^a bOife.' Wlien Bishop HeW ’ 
this part of Jtndia, a few y||^s afterwards, the inha^ 
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bitante spoke of Sly J. Malbolm lii .pie highest terms of^ 
admii^idbn. and 'eagerly asked^ whfii they might ©xpoot his, 
return. An interesSng account^ this part of India was 
published by Stt J. Malcolm la 1S6.3, under the title, of 
^A Mtmoir bf , Central |pdla, moluding Malwa and the 
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the division of Mysore^ 0^4 hU/prodenCe j^pd 
were already so highly estimated b'^ the British gpyej^mbnt 
in India, that he was seut in the same year (1766) tb^lremia 
on affairs of the most important natl^re^ ^ ' ' , ' , , 

On his return from Persia, i^“18d I, ^he.y^ss hfipolhtbd 
private secretary to the goverhor-j^eneVal aSIldt he 6^ab 
sent to Persia in the following year, cons^jlenee of the 

death of Hajed Kulleel Khaii, the I^rsian ambamdor; 
who was accidentally shot at Bombay. ’ In Febrti ary, 1803, 
he was nominated to the presidency of Mysore, ahd jbiii^d 
the army of General Wellesley in his, campaign against 
the Mahrattas;' but in 1805 he ,waS recalled to Bengal, 
whore ho was occupied in the perlbrmahcd of the most 
active and responsible political duties, and particularly in 
concluding treaties of alliance with several of the Indian 
princes. 

In consequence of the extensive projects of Bonap^e; 
who was said to be meditating an mvhait^ Of India, and 
who bad entered into an alliances with Persia, Mklcolm was 
again sent to Persia in 1B07, but Was uniibtc to obtain any 
advantages in favour of the British gpViwnnieni. On his 
return to India, in 1808, hq proceeded * to h^ ‘govern rneht 
in Mysore ; but owing to a change in the policy of the rer- 
sian <!ourt, he was again' ap^intod minj^ter ploplpolentiaiy 
to Persia, where he’^arriveo in ISd^.'^tuid was received, in 
the moat Haltering aii|4* distinguished niahnOf? ;ph his 
departure in 1810, ih^bohsequenee of the noraliia^itm ofpir 
Goto Ouseley as his^’ majesty's ambassador at the Petsiatii 
court, tlie shah conferred upon him the order of the Sun 
ami Lion, and appointed him a'^.khan and aepahdpr of the 
empire. Malcolm teturned to Ehglapdin I8?l2,’a44‘ whs 
knighted shortly after his arrival, Iii 18J5 He pttMlhhed 
his ‘History of Persia,’ in 2 ydls. d^^Vbiish cbntainojl; ^ 
account of the country from the eanidst peribd tg the time’ 
when the work was published. This 
native sources, and is the only aep^untv^^^ ^ 
the European languages of mahjp pbtNh?«e4f,*« his-* 

tory. D’Herbelors horrjsti\^ dfr&iaited trifti tint reign eff 
Shahrokh, in a.d. 15446. JMaloolm^s Ufi^toty is also val^ 
able fbr the information it hffoidt: US' res^^ icali- 

gion, govhvnraent, mann^s^ ariffcultbitla of thdinhabftanta 
of Persia in all poModS dnheir Wltory vand ig*'® 
lorly for his accurate account 6f the state ofTrersui in bia 


lorly for his accurate account of the i^te 0 , 

own time, which be bad obtained obaerViitioh 

and diligent inquirios in the country, ' H 

Malcolm retitriilto India in I817,,andvi^, imihediateiy 
on his arrival, attachedr as the governor-gebp^V pdUUci 
agentr'with the rank of br{gadi4riggnei]at' toHhe ai^ 
under Sir T. Hislop, in the DeecaUK^^Me shrved under this 
general, as second in command in; His campaigns against 
the Mahrattas and Pindarries, iiut^greaity dut^j^isbed 
himself in the decisive battle of Mehidpoor, m wnich Hol- 
kar ti^4>completely routed. HBf. Oahning, theft president 
of the Board of pontrol, after iftoving the tbanto of parlia- 
meat ttriSlr % Hhdop, added, ‘ and to Sir J; Msdcolm, who 
was secohiil ^ oOm&and on that occasion, bftt who is second 
to no One to Valour ha wnown. Tko ft^itie of tiiet gailani 


tratioos . of tfto past and present .Ceudition of that .^ 
cjoftnti^/ , ; ' ' ' ' ' ' /s', , < 

Sir X Malcolm returned to B^glond; in 1821 ; and on 
his quitting Madras a gonetol was issued by the, 
government, in which the well-merited. compU- 

ment to hha occurs : - * B[is.|wwfefeT hOs .b^en unexampled ; 
for ho other servant of the HpniM(ft!akle Company pas ever, 
during so long a periods b^ eoftstontly employed jn the 
conduct of such variou^land important, military and political 
duties. Mis great talents were too well known to admit of 
their beih|^ oondned to the range of seriuco under liis own 
presidency. The exercise of them, under different situations 
has vA>nn0cted him wi^ft every nrel»i4eftoy» and rendered 
him less the servant of any one them tlim of the Indian 
empire at large; : .v/ ' 

Sir J. Malcolm continued to. remain in , England till 
1827, when he was appointed go^eroor of Bombay,; but he 
resigned tots pfftce at the ena df three years, and again 
returned to England. He waa elected,, shortly afterwards, 
member of "parliament for Launj^ton, and took an active- 
part in tb^ Opposition to the Reform Bilk. . He died on' the 
31st of May, 1833, of ah attack of im^sls. A monument 
has been erected to liis motftw in Westminster Abbey, 
and also an qhelisk, 100 fcet big^ in^his luitive town uf 
Eskdale. ' ’ ' , ' . , 

Jn addition to the works of Sir X Malcolm, which have „ 
been m«aitioued above, he also wrote an account of the 

Political History of India,’ from 1784 to 1823, in 2 vols, 
8V0., 1826, arid a ‘Life of |i6rd CUv^,’ which was published 
aftex* his death, in 183h, 

(Memotr 0 / Sir Joh^ in *The United Service 
Journal,’ 1833.) 

MALDANIANS, 'or MALDANIDAJ, the second 
ikmity of sedentary Annelids in Lamarck’s system, including 
and pentalmmt which last is not an annelid, ac- 
bonling to the Idtest and best authorities, but a moUusk. 
’‘HEKtALtUk.] Savigny eSiabliahed the family. 

,MAL|>DN, a corporate town of cons^orahle antiquity, 
md it parliamentary m^ugH, ift the ftuitdt^ of Dengio 
and ehuftty of Bssetd, Tb4 toWn; is eight miles east 


Lon£toii;#on the idght bank of Chelmer, about a mile 
ii^ve ifti river. It consi[stg 

>f thro;prlnhiiairStMds. at right angles to each other; and 
hdtcritoifti^ffgli#]^ some authom to suppose that , 
Itself is derived ftom the Saxon 
n orossed hill, llib circumstance of the ^ 


naviggiton,’ which commences at QoiUn’^iiy Reach, one of the/ 
^kaimeb into' which the Blackwator river is divided by. 
Nofthu/lsland; and after parsing through the village of 
Heybriage, joins the Chelmer above Maldon, and is thence 
continued to Chelmsfor<|| and thus the transit trade to this 
.own has been in a great me«asure lost. The haven is con- , 
veiiient, and vessels M , 200 tons come m to the town 
during spring-tidbh ISie foreign tradei^bich in 1333 , 
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toYis invanto and 2109 cxAimi^ is 
dacliainr tlio coasting trade, ^Ixich in tbe same year 
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df minOf it #as neoestoy mr him to account for tho possi* 
bilhy df to interiiotiqn of two 8to distinct natures as 
fhcH^ii^ tmd extCiton. The existence of ideas in tlie mind 
is, acect^Og ito Iwebranche, a tot not requiring to be 
protod; to he denies that it follows of 

pmncw opTrSmtiding to thoce ideas do ae* 


I IS to I 


iff lia^b W w 



^ w iin^iuatiOn often presents 

ito 4f idbas which do not exist Indeed 
Bmdrance to truth and knowledge than 
lipf that toas refer to actually existing 
jtosjdaay bis datod under two heads: 
intei^al, f*e. toughja properly so called, 
^^^.Jito'tore modincadtosof the thinking soul; 

am relato to eertaln external plgcc^ of vhich the 

'“•***** to o%i|%int without the" media^on of ideas. 

refer to material or spiritual things. Bx- 
thiaae may however be pwdftived bothim- 
medikldy by Ideaf, but the material only 
r are exttoded and there is no 
to simple spiritual natum 
to mind cannot pass out to dis- 
debnmche refutes the hypothesis of 
pto tom bodies and enter thtogh 
BecfUlto, he says, these effluvial 

^ of to nature ofbody, and therefore 

wo, th^tonld impdaP e^WOther in the passage 
itotfe to same point and at the same 
ie df ^ects may to torepived. 

~ Stil^oaea nof account for the pOroop* 
disttoces of olgeots. Malebrancne 
dto tp reflate to supposition that 
lubes the ideas jfeioh it has of oUt- 
ehsuid as to sti^to that a painter 
which he has never seeh or heard 
Itonchlc fe to eipjanation of cqgni- 
•fto to number of idead which the 
^toatially inAnite^ and it is absqtd to 

Jiity of ideas hare been originally im- 

|din|eA in to mind, of gdimh however' most Indiwdaal 
mira atototively conseioto of a vei^ few at to:ujtih0st 
Beatoh such a fuppoeitoi, to choioe and seleotkm of 
Mlafts would be inem^leabieA Agait^ to suppmition that at 
' fto mmtkm of thought to ideas to and pro* 

Isentediiy^Ood, is contaMfeted by the fabt tot to to4 ooi\ 
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mind, oQBsequ&ntlyy ^ ^ 

tl^an a pijasiva ac^vity, and 

I all W oMfffiOMj 

m eombnmtiona .t^ thane m 
£&e mmd from Without^ and h j ^ 
liiath<4 of truth ia .denini^wio^lp 

S n of the imidkil: coiH%«^ pf ij^i 
Other worka of Halehranehe wefo pai 
eirUy religioua. Of the 
9ticni d*UEi Philo^iphe Clmtlon 
ChihomsurU Nature de jPftchf» 


t i Atoll on thit ' imiy'ijmSaw *' 

bttt ta is i, 

whtoh pbo l^e pamgeii'' 

'tm^nlurieB'a^.' ■ ' ; , ' 
b^^M^ppP a few ai^ ^ 


, ,_, piM.a IptMiir.liliniet, 

j^i!|!i'S^,^^ay.ti»|t iita4"w a^sbt^sawi"* 

W^irfW^ W'*’ »lWa •«te;'^:-idso Mme''«^ich pro 




. M a thick imp^etraUe 
Which fterei^dlhany ^e krge trees, at the 
^ndlftn hibyan ftg*lree, tW hlinM-itee, the hread^fruit!^ 

Mine islandi^' but 

la sicaida* Oi} thme of 1w ura amaljl , plaotationB 'of 

/Radian .corn Uttie cotton is gi-own, 

tw. W^ch Ase^Jf qnhb^ W ; cloth is made. Two 
of aiA.cmnMw huf ij^, extensively. , The 
ch the cocsoa-nut paltOs, 

CdiOvated .^ith are of a very smalL 

iq^ei^ l^nd hC the Innt, hc^, ea large as a oommoh t^ 
es^ .n^ 4h9#Aih9W ; hoif the «<# is tine, 

Idhg* yM al^ and is exported to 

' L Aifeia jcel^ are (inly fdimd oh the 
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1^, yMa|ibng^ and is exported to 

^ A; few jcailw are cnlv fdimd 6i\ the 
Mm pr Kaldiva A^h Imt fS9^ 

im%ho poidtry; thaconimbh n»|fh whi<!h> Abundant 
■4e ',^''^5*11 AWr1d'‘he!^:.0ia^>ats e'ht.'of the' houses, 

grSai Whage to the 
^ 1* « ,*» 

Xudhy a,l^eyipscwa, w b^ti waioq^ Fish w very 

iialthildt on^ejghtatiWed of ex- 

♦M'colleolel Md ex- 

■'■■• -^rouk'tW 

E ; but we him no 

end of ^anbi^ 
ii to be frequehf.; 
erly and n^n^ 
t, and feeq^tly 
;> . t1^ health of 

in ^ an^^, 

proud of his de- 
nes he sends an 
products of tbe 
te resides on 
le largest of ihe 
bout seven miles. 
(Visited 1^ one or 

; ngji vessels nom umaaeti^ m cowries and other produce. 
#;hteistati tU ||Mii^jt j^msoiv^s^ifing their own 
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«nd they dtpwi ftotn Bengal tioe, whiidi H* hot mm on I 
the eug^» silk htuffs^ hrofld«elQta» hardvthre, and 

tobocd^ Th^ turnvp 4 t Calcutta an JTtme or July with the 
80 uth>^i|fettom nion 80 on> and defkatt (tom that plooa m the 
mi^O 'Ilf ticcemhor tvith toe north-easi monsoon* 
t(^^j*8burgh,OWen,and Moresby, in^lhe Lotidon Oeogtct- 
phidti fontnaf, vols. n. and v.) , ^ 

» MAI^KIC ACIU has already been dewiibed under 
name el Koin sktic Acid ; the pj esent appoUation is feiven in 
oonsorpiouee of its liaving been snioe prucuiod by subjecting ^ 
umhO acid to iieat. It is ooroposod of-- 

One «‘qmvalont ot Hydrogen 1 

p'om cqmv ilenU oi Oarbekt 24 i 

Tliii*e equivalents of OxygML 24 | 

Equivalent IS 

The or><4talb contain one eciutvalent #f 

wutei • • • 9 

* «M«* 

, Equivalent 56 

MALENTOZOA^lllA, articulated Molluscs, the second 
subtype m the stern of M. de Blam\ lUo. tMALA.C 0 liOaY, 
v. ,i24l 

MALESHERBKS. CHRETIEN G0IIXAUME I>B 
Li\M01(rN0N, distinguished by his courage and niis*> 
foi tunes, (lie associate of Turgot and those illustrious 
btdicsmeii who sought by moderate and beneficial reforms 
to plop the weakness of tho old monarchy, was born at 
l*aiis lOlhDec. 1721. Mis fathei was chaucehoi of Paris, 
and Maleihoibes, after finishing the course of legal study, 
was fust appointed deputy to the procureut-gt^n^ral. 
Shortly afleiwaids ho vra$ alibied a counsellor of the par- 
liament of Pans, and in IfAfi nrosidcnt of the Cour dos 
Aides. In this uflice, lie on tne oite hand couiageously 
resisted the extravagant expeiiditiu'd of tho eouit, and on 
tho olhci put a stop to the frauds and peculations of the 
iUimOis-gencral of tho revenuO. When, m consequence of 
thiu opposition to the court, the pailiaments were abolished 
by L«oius XV., the Cour des Aides was also abrogated, and 
MaleshcibeS rotiiod to bis country-seat, and employed him- 
self m beneiolent plans for the education and improvement 
of his vassals* Upon the restoration of the constitutional 
courts of the pailiamentS' by Tuouia XVI., Malcbhorbes 
lobumed his duties as president of the Cour des Aides ; and 
in the following jear (1775) he was appointeil minister of 
the king’s household. Upofi the rotuoiiicnt of Turgot, 
Maloshiibus also tendered hia resignation to the king, 
which was accepted. The inUuial botwoen this date and 
the tioubles which preceded the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion Malosheibcs devoted to a tqiar of mspeotion through 
his native country, Switaorland, and Holland, acqnamtiog 
himself With tho state of industry and the aft$, and (ate- 
fiiU> investigating thp natuiW and efficiency of their public 
tusiitutionb lie was again invited by the king to aid him 
with his counsel m 17^7 } but finding Uiatho had no power, 
and tlmt his advice was not listens to, he again letiiwd 
just before the meeting of the statos-gcneral. When liouui 
XVI. was brought to tiial, Malesheibcs claimed the bo- 
nouiable but dangerous post of his dofimder, and was aSIq- 
c'aicd with Tronchot and Pesdse. Tho feailcss intrepidity 
of Maleshcibos entailed upoit Ifie hatred and auapi- 
« ions oi the paity in power, and, with Several members of 
hi$ family, he was cast into prisom condemned to death, 
and guillotined on the 22nd of A|i|nl« 1794, meeting his 
fhte with cheei fulness and resignatjorn 
The woiks ot MaksUeibcs, who Waa a mopthF 
Feepoh Aeadomy ami of the Academy of Sera iiOttiq^ 
and Inscnptions, are mostl) on subjet^ts of (latUVal liit^o^ 
and lural economy* His M)isooMrs ei l^monsttances,' 
punted ui 1779, are atiU quoted p auiWuieS on financikl 

S uobtions. His * Mdmotre siu la iaberlA de ta Pretse’ pat- 
oulaily ucHeiVes mention fbr the euhghtcncd vwNjr which 
it takes upon this difllcuU question, ilio mom especially as 
the toloianco ^nd hbciahty which it 4ulvocates had hciHi 
piattised hi him<-eU wh« n Oie surveiUencenCthe pres# Was 
entrusted to him. On this ground he inclttr^ tlie censures 
of llu* ultra parlj, and l>i Haipo expressly 42cribes tin ex- 
cesses oi tho Revolu lion to jhe feoility of pbhliCatMMt undoi 
Maloshtibi s’ inupsliy of tin* pi ess. After the SeSlerWlon , 
a munuincnt to the ^ncnfioi V el M ileshcrbeii' ww erpfted 
by Louis will, ut the ball of tlie Chamber Of Jdifitte, 
with ilie m&cii||k^ * SUenfio semvot fidqltS regi suo, in , 
aolio veulalem, ptIBidium ip caiceio attuht.* 


MAI.ESHBRBU'CXAt. I'^t^iwlord^bflNiljMtaloug 
Bieomns, v*itU a tubildar IftSatttt inftrwr <alyx, »«mn th« 
thMat of which m maoited flyo patal#, flti » »#» »lata*n», 
and a short nm or crown of the sewl ftawr* Os thai of 
PfissifloiaceiD* but taoie rudifcaeiitaryo Thi^ OWf iditipi 
tate, Buponoy* cumHcelled, with pauetal or fieq 
The oraer b thereibre nearly hUted to PasBiflt^rfqo^ th«n 
which however it differs in habit. The spccien m m 
cases remarkable jbr thd beauty Oi then yellow or 
flowers, and have bebn cultivated m this country* tlm»r 
seeds having been brought fkom Club. They aio howdvOt 
seldom seen, and me of xiO Itnowu i»Sc. (Lmdl , Nai» 
ed. 2, 71.) < * 

MALHERJJB, FRANQOTB DB. born m 1555, at 
Coen, in Normandy, of a nobk) family, studied (list m his 
native town, ai^ alhnwords at Heidelberg and Bosel, On 
Ins return to iMhco, ho accompanied Henn of Angou- 
i6mo, son of Ilonri H*. who went to Provence as governor 
in 1579, ahd remained attached to his household till that 
pnnee^s death in 1585, During that period he uinrned ut 
Aix in Frovehce, aiUl Sot tied fncre Ho aftcrwaid> sonrcd 
m tho army dming the Wars oi the Liogue In the yCiir 
1000 he Wrote an ()de on the anival m Fiance of Mai le do’ 
Medicis, tho wife of Hoitn IV. Wiih this ode his poeticftl 
ropiitalion bOgan lii 1 606, having come to Pans on pnvuto 
bhsiiiess, Heim IV. sent fbi him, praised luspoeti), and 
provided him with tho means of icmainmg at comt. After 
the death of tho king, hi# widow Mane do’ Medicis gn%ehim 
a {icnsion in consequence oi an ode nhich ho addressed to 
her. In 1527 he had the misfortune to lose Ins onU sui- 
vivingson inaduql. He fell the loss seieidy, and took 
steps to butig m offenders to justice lie cien wiote a 
letter to Louis Xlllf., in whieh he demanded batibiciction. 
This letter is published ammm hib w orks Malh(*i be hav mg 
repaired tOtho comp befoie La Roebdle, wheu llu* court 
wOs then pressing the siege of that place, lie tell d), and 
died in a few days, in 1628, being 75 yoars of ago. 

Malherbe has been ^f)lcd b> conipctont judges the lo- 
tttofei of the Fiench language and poehy. lie had a 
dchcalc car and a icfincd lasie, and he was Miiy c.iieful in 
the choice of his oxpiessions The eulogunu bestowed upon 
him by Boileau is» well known 

* Knflu Maltu vini. « t k uufini(*r en T mneo 
ni iieiitir <lhnn lo^ lein utu ixuu u uU u< l 

Molhcibe*# poetry is more lemarksble for gimofiil 
ness of cxpicsiion than foi powei of thought tie was un 
elegant versifier rather than a real poet. (JMf^c'wps dt Mal- 
hew, par ordre chronoh^tquv, (wee h Vip de 

V Auteur, Fans* 1776.) 

MALIC ACID Wto discovered m 1785 by Scheclc. It 
I received its name fiom having bepu first obtained ftom the 
I jiace of apples, in which it cxisistd considLiabb quantit), 

I and also, as has been since ascertained, in vaiious otliei fi mts. 
as ehSrnes, raspbcines, sit awbei lies, m bouso^lcck, and ttie 
berries of the soibus or mountain-asb Mr* Dono^an, who 
procured it from tho lavt-raentioncd source, obtained it of 
so great purity that he supposed jt to'^be a new and picuhai 
acid, which h^ called sorbic acid , but it has sinco been 
prOV^ to be identical with the malic. A mucdugiiious 
substance which anqQinpanieslbe acid Obtained ftom apples 
prevents its pro|ffigrafrom being poifoitly and Vjeadily di- 
veloj^. * 

Vaiions nropesses have been proposed for procnnng tins 
aCid, and tnoy are generally com|MK^*d . the following is 
poihaps as good as ^Uy. and is propSIsd by Liebig .—add 
carbonatfe of ume, but not to permet saturation, to the ox 
poSbcd juice of the sorbus; tlieselutiou is to bo ddeomposod 
by nitiate of lead, which precipitates tnalate of load; this, 
ahoy washing with cold water, IS to bo heated with boihng 
dilulesulpbutic acid, and tho lesuUtngHliiasswith sulphuret 
bf bai^in» by which Hiero aie formed sidfihuiet oi lead and 
sdiphate of barytes, whdo the cleai liifWr contains mahe 
aqia, to wlM am mortis then added to eonvei^ it into 
bllnalaio of ammonia* dlBchieadil} crystalh/es; this »aU is 
tp be precinitaled by acetato«oi lead, and (he resulting ma- 
late of lead deeofnpi>sod by hydiu<iu1pliUiio acid : Uie cleai 
liquor, sejkirated from the sulphuret of lead, being evap- 
rated by a gentle heat, yio)ds crystals of malic aoia, Which 
aio nqt howcvci regular m ihoir ibiuJt ' Malic acid U oo- 
inodorous very soui lo the teste, and acts strongly 
bniogctable blues; maniOist air it is deli(|uescetli; it is 
very soluble both in water and m alcbhol, Nitriq B,cid convei ts 
it ihto oxalic acid. Its sMine compounds two effiled malates, 
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,^td* «ri uom«ri6 

'pOft*/«,84 , ' ,, 


■'■^«.;>.'r .:■- ■'• H:'";'B;quiy((lent,v ,.-6*,, 

.(#7411® >ontain'^«4.^ttiT«l*>nt Qf.i.«ator;>whefa«ts 
acid oqiitfiiU;dt£reir^iit proponio^s 
cimint to iM circum»]^pc€»s which they are formed 
/^"VWheij maiio acid is subje^ed ta a heat of about 

^idff^and Water, whic^h are the .lu^ic Or equisetio^S^e, 
Sfa^wric or pyruinalic acids. . , ^ y* / 

,>,Tbo^malates ane not an i qiportahf clast of 
, meution thq genel al pmperties of a few of them. ' 

.Halateof ammonia is a do^lquesedit hut tha bhnai 
latji is crystalhzable* unaiiemble in the atr> qn^ insoluhfoi 
4n afoohoh Malale of potash i<s a. dol^quescdht masr; 
supermalato forma crystals which are ubalterabie in the air 
and insoluble in alcohol. Molate of soda is a deliquhsoeni 
ma^, thq^ supermalate crysttdiizes* Malate of lime tt spa* 
ringly soluble ui water^ requiring 147 ]^rh|of it oola» and 
65 when boiling": the hot solution deposits crystalline grains 
on cooling. It is staled- te be in^ore soluble in, some saline 
solutions than in pure Water : the supetmalato occurs in 
honsoloek and some varieties of setfwn; it juay formed 
by adding aoid to the neutral sail ; bv expOsiUre to heat it 
dries as a tiunsparent varnish* which uietimutshef it i(^em 
other salts of lime and vegetable aci^f^Jt is liibltthle in 
LlcOliol. Malate ofinagneeia yields 


water* but insoluble in alcoli ^ 

crystals which uih 3 unalterable in ihu mr and ore soluble in 
twenty-eight parts of water; with exc^^es of acid, a gummy 
deliquescent saline mass is ibrmed. Malate of barytes* both 
neutral and acidulous, is soluble aud gummy; an insO' 
luble subsalt ,m^y be formed, Malate of strontia is 
gummy and ddiquosccnt, the supersalt is hut slightly so- 
luble, but more so in liot than in cold water; the hot solu*- 
tiou deposits crystals ou cooling. Of the metaUio malates 
we shall Btaie the properties of a feW : — Zinc forms three dif- 
ferent compounds with this acid: the neutral malate orys- 
tnlHzes in short ^four-sided prisms; it is sbluble in 55 parts 
of cold water ; by boiling wjster it is decomuosed into a 
supersalt which dissolves, and a suhsalt which is precipi- 
lated ; bimalate of zinc crystallizes in lar^e regular octohe- 
drons; the submalate is an insoluble wbitb powder. Malate 
of peroxide of iron is a reddish brown-colpured deliquescent 
mass, soluble both in water and alooUph Malate of Popper, 
whether neutral acidulous^ driPS so , as to fbrni a green 
varnish which is unalterable in ifee air. The malate of .jilver 
is a gummy mass^;buf the supertualate is a pr|^ttallisable 
salt, Nvhipli ypadily separates as suchl^brn soluiioh in water., 
Malate ofleiiw ^.nearly insolublp in cold Water* btt dissolves 
in boiling watefe,' and the sqlliUoxi 6n c^ling'''depoaits br^* 
liant wliite:bi*ysioMine scales of this salt V . 

MAUClotrs INJURIES IX): Atpo^. 
mon law, mischief perpetrated with whatever motive against 
the^propcriy of aiibjther was n6t pqi^^ble otimirtbUyr UV 
lesa the^tit amounted to felony. wM 
Igeach of tlio peace, ot ai&ctcd the m^liPbonyi^idl^ In 
otheir cases the oifender was l|ididP sei^tto ti^,,a5tibiV for 
dahiages at the suiit of the p^ty Eut tho legis- 

lature has, at diifewNirtimP^ iftferpPS^ to rep^aSrhK j^ngl 
enactihents. injuries to private prOi^rty of an, a^avuted 
nature, oemmittod with the malicious intention mlnjpring;. 
jibe owner of such v4j0ra^y. 'I’bo diffprent statutory pro* 



ihpse hiaterialils 

Ltort^l;. 0}t loomsr . mameSi. meohines, edgimSt 


Qt implomentSi prepB^:|>Ctojt;oi:^ employed in- 
b® preparing goodjif .>qr to ontir by?: 
force inteJUiy place, ^ with mteht to cotm^ .any of, those 
ofCipces* Bysec^nii^it U made felony pqhta||tibie,)»y U^ 
portalioii for seven years; ov.imprisontneniSnoiexceeding 
two whipping in case of a m^^to cut, 

break or.desflte^ pr damag^kwith intent to destrdy^^endur 


or engines, ;pre* 
;;ve?tcopt tbose,m.u- 
h are more sjevtrely punish- 


usidess^ threshipg%t!^i;^:;^p^ 
pared for or eiinmbyettihsl^ 
nuftietures, dec. imuriesf tq,|Re 
able'pnder the 3r4fteoUmK'': « ' s . • 

By the 6th and 7tlt sections it istnade ifidony mmishable by 
transportation for seven yearn; ^ or by iri^Jrwbnmont not 
exceeding tv^years, with or prlthoui whipping in the case of 
a male* to cause vaj^r to be convoyed into mmes, or subter- 
ranean passages communicating therewith, or pull down* 
fill up, or obitruct^air-ways, water-ways, drains, pits, levels, 
or sliaft^ with intent to desiroy^ damage, or hinder or delay 
th# ;^dlking of mines ^ or maliciously to pull down, or de- 
stipy, pr damage wil^ intent io^ destroy or render useless, 
steam-engines, or en^ncS for making, draining, or w'orking 
mines* or staiilis* buddings, or erections used in conducting 
business' of mines or bridges* , waggon- ways, or trunks 
fqr .conveying minerals ftom mines; wiicther completed or 
unfinished. By sect. 12 it is made felony punishable by 
transportation for life or not less than seven years, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding fbur years* with or without 
whipping in the case of a malt^, tp break down or cut down 
sea-banlu pt sea-walls, oV the banks or nf rivers, 
canals, or marshes* whereby Ifutda are ovcrllowed or da- 
maged* or in danger of bel&LSOj to tbmw down, lovel* or 
destroy Ipcks, sluices, ftbo^^* or works on navigahlo 
rivers, or canals. And by tl^ sime section it is mudolclony 
punishable by transportatibn for seven years*, or by impri- 
sonment not exceeding two yeare* with or without whipping 
in the case of a male*, to cut qA di^w* up, or remove piles, 
chalk, or.other materials fixed^iu iho ground and used for 
securing sea -banks or sea-walls, or the banks or walls of 
rivers, cabals* or marshes, or to open pr draw yp lloochgatps, 
pr to do other injury or mischief to navigable rivers or 
canals* with intent or so as to. pbstjiruot or prevent the caiv 
lying on or completing or maintaining the navigation. 

It is made felony, punishable by transpprtatioii for life, or 
not less th&u s^ven years* or^iby impi^bnment not exceed- 
ing four, with or without whipping in the case of a male, 
by the 13th section, to pull dowii or destroy public bridges* 
or; to do any injury with, intent or w os to render them 
dangerous or impassably ; and by the isth section* to cut or 
destroy liop-binds growmg on poles in any hop-vlantatipii. 
But now (by 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Viet., c. 90, s. 2) tno punish- 
ment of the latter offence is hiade transportation not exceed- 
ing 1 5 years and not less than 1 Q yea0* or imprisonment hot 
exceeding three. By 7 & 8 Gj^, Iv., c. 39, s. 14, it is a misde- 
meanor punishable accordingly [MisDEMKANOtt] to throw 
down, level* or destroy turrijiike' gates, or walls, chains, rails, 
posts* bars, pr fetices belonging to turnpike-gales set up to 
brevenf passeimferii passing by without paying toll* or houses, 
buildings* or ^eigmug-niachines for the collection, ascer- 
tainment, or security of tot!. The 1 5lh soctioii tu^kok it a 
misdemeanor punishable by transportation for seyetl years, 
or by imprisOhnient not bxceetling two years* with^ Or with- 
out whipping in the case of ,a male, to, btj^k down or de- 
stroy daihi of fish-ponds; or of wate^ bpih|f piiybte property, 
car in which is a private" rij^it 6f fi^)|ing* with intent to take 



it ^malbddl#|ii^r malice of, tlia dtjsn^r be stgalfisi 
IhebwneVof’ thTproperty or oth^ ' V, 

; Byjt|be third,..seciion of ‘'(hatlptuie it ia mado'iblbhy^ 
punisliiabtp by trtmspoVtatLoir|br;lue hr not less than seven 
ycnrs»!br % Imprisonment not exiting fqur yogi's, ultb or^ 
withli&^whippihg' in 'tbb!casq.6f a *tealp/ W^U br^fife fit 
de^ibife\ctf ,aattUige;,e^ith ibteht lO'^cstroy i^^Mrbnder use- 
lessj^4^y goods d|^tiblesbf filk, wb68efb?®#W, or of 
arti^S\in which any of thosb mktm'ials %re'^;^ed^' oiiy 
ftam<ihWpt)i-kiuttea::pieco, sibbkirig^,gtoe,;^r'^ aiiy 
stage of ;m^Ulbhturb : I, to cut, Ijraak^ ori^iiemoy, or ^render 


it'L ... - -r— . 

.phn^shment is reduced By ill. 


bftbiUjj^Od 

or ymund ' mb ^ ^ ^ 

i is. 2. (6 Iransportauon hot ekOooding 15 

Si mi 10* Of to im|trisonment notexcccd- 
The provisions of this stfiit^^o (7 & 8 Geo. IV., 
iNdatihtt to the dt^struction of t«^ plants, &c. have 
' " ali^dy notic6<l. [Larceny.]'^ - ^ 


without whippinq 
to W crop of coin, grain, hr puUj,,. whether standjn|f or 
iouidotto, or to any wowafcoppice, or plantauon, 

of toaoy heatK;*w«#|pC,ni'f«ri», V^l.5' Wm. IV. and 
i Vtctv, 0 . 89. puni nli Ml yw Vansportot^^^ 
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Wraifr,' kibiion^ fttna* 
pfiNteftl, coals, charw^o^y Itekr of w^d, ot (sect!- 
-'ist.ftTe to dny iflitio 6t kattfwl «»l. ’ ' ' 


if the o^fie;". '..^r 



'atonw the ooiiqti 


m 

■imo 

onaotnaents. in 

^ Wl^X 


respect to the , 

: VA.MVUnvQf wvwff rAAeiwvrs.^ i XfipCftl^^ f 

V Wm, IV. ^ua lTidjt./6r89. sect. jJe it W*lony 

. ‘ 4'. .« r I. *'. .t. «ii_^ 'L^.-uW mJIm' 



! Sto by A»4' ib 'eet firo 'to 4 dwelltol-h^ubb, 
c png *iii4 bJr ««»• 


for life or mt Iflyeaife ^by ii^' 


iit(t exceeding <hi||»#. *» >1* P^’ 

«M1»1. or a chapel fer. tiio .reJigMitjll >!5(«N^ ^ 

'tir tb a house, stable,' coacb-hoyiet^.otU^pe, 

' ofllce, sluMkiaill, maithouM, Ifep^Nm, baihJ, os pemp. (» 
tp a buil(fmff used ia c^nrjping o|]| Mm, or^ 

•whether in the possession of tl^ . or of any othet 

person, with intent to injure ot ^^wiraji^'eny p<^»* j . 

For the protection of snipping 
several statutory provisions nnye oeel^ thw* By 1 ^pd 2 
Geo, IV., c. 75, sect. IJ* felony pipsus^aWe 1% Mni- 
portation for seven yoarsg or imprisonpaenlt.fckr iny number 
of years, to cut away, castndrift, alter, defhco,,j,a^nk, or 
destroy, or do any act with inteiit ^ cut awey, cast 
adrift, remove, alter, delhoe, sink. or;4oltrpy, or iilguro or 
conceal buoys, buoy-ropes, or marTks |^Onging <9 •kips or 
vessels, whether in distress or othergiiie. By 7 deos.lYs, 
c. 30, sect. 10, it is mt^e feinny P^n»bable by traiMJ^ 
lion for seven yeare, or by impf^mnent not exceeding tvfo, 
with or without whipping: 0090 of 0 nwl9* io damage 

otherwise than by Are i(wb^ lOf^once Bad been made capital 
by sect 9) ships of yepscjii O0i^te et, unfinished, with in^ 
tent to destroy them or tOtlisnw useless* 

By 7 Wm. IV. and 1 5, it is made feldnv 

punishable by death' tt* OjptMbtt,, , lights or signals .with 
intent to bring any ship pt ves^ inlp ^ wif 

thing tending to the iiBmcdiate loss Ovdestruotiou of ships 
or vessels in distress. by sect, 6 it is made felony 
punishable by tmnsporbitinn for life, or not less than 15 
years, or by imfuisoument hot exceeding three yeam* to set 
fire to. cast away, or destroy ^hips or .vessels, with intent to 
prejudice Owheiw or pkit-ows^ers of vessels or goods, of iin* 
derwriteri on ships, goods^ or ffoight. And by the 4th sect, 
it is made f^hny ptmishl^bie by death, to set fire to, east 
away, or destroy any ship' or vessel, either with intent to 
murder any person ot Wiier^ the life of any person sh^ 
be endangered. , - , , \- 

Besidcs the criming feiponiftbUity'tbiis created in respect 
of the acts of spoliation above numerated, the l^islature 
has given summary relief to pe^ns whose property has beoh 


turner or 
other metab 
tmmsjy thin, 
squkre fheht 
^e^^ * ' 
are 




, 1$e DMorisions of thelaw'of traneq wi^wpwt to mail- 
*.1^ iu tbo $tA section 

* nDifatvili/iiihna „ 


>, to propcfty are to he fom 
, ^ I' the Code P6ndlj^,;ontitM 

gl^mni^ iMparaages.’ Capital pumsUpdnt ls^ 
Ooty"a|^in|t thoiiS who &t fire to buildings, - 
hb^es^w^d'^yi^s |;chantIel•8)^H>re»^ underwM^ of 
gfbwing of ^t dowtb t»r to any cihhbustible mtj|#flf placed' , 
ipas 'toceimhunidtB^ t^^ Mihuroifeheeb in foiesjls 

kjr titife iS'iSSf the Code F 

» that pfcpefty of certain meteltl 
being extended by the blO^ Of.a 
^tissure. , . In this quality gold exceeds all 
lUs the gold-4eaf sold m books is so: ex^ 
th8t thah 5 grains cover aboUt 27O 
ahd ike tiiiolf^ess .of each leaf doel nbt 
„ )^rt of an iinok*" . Metals whicit am maher 
dtmtjile» that& may be diaM int6 wife. 

to Df* IJionisou, iralieabjlity and ductility 

^ „ ^__^iehd upon a certain quantity of latent heat in 

tpp nietiJa lidiich possess , those properties. During the 
" >rihg they become hot, sonietimes even red hot, and 

' * th^ beepme brittle, Of ing to the fi>f cing 

„ eat which they e<mtaih04* By annealing, 

which coc^s ,ki. heating them artificially and. allowing, 
them to eo^ ,.^ovlyt the heat, is restored, and they recover 
‘ ‘“ y apd ductilUy; and thus it is that iron 
inode hpt by hammering loses its mallea- 
be again hammered till it has been 

TMiM$0kiO^WA%^ a family, of Monomy- 
arian CpUchuers acceding to the system of Latparel^ most of 
i&e genera of which are to be, found in the family Ifargor 
ritacea of De. Blainvillc. They belong to the Oi/mest? of 
Cuvier, and the pxygoiics of JUatreilte. Lamarck makes 
tile fiimily Consist of five genets only Fh^na, 

MaUeuit Avicuht oxkd Meieagrina, < „ 

Animalf wiili the mantle nou*adhorent, entirely open in 
its whqje circumfefenco, without tube or parliculaf opening, 
prolonged into irregular lobes, especially backwards ; foot 
canaliculated, and almost always furnished with a byssus. 

BAell. black or hqrh colour, inequivalve, inequUateral, 
very irregniaf ; hihg^ without feeth ; marginal ligament 
sublinW, simplCj qr ml;^V^pted by cremilations ; m^meuiar 
iri^eeHofi subiwbpal, toed generally by a byssris fur- 
hislmd by tiie anima). / . 

M* Bang pU^s the fhssil genus Poeidonia at the head 



tiioir 
which has 
billty, and 


suMeet to w«y but tdlful MHffewidiUi th« &»t onaotmont of tlje th«t. tbo powtion of that genus ij anprwti- 

on this subject is 7 »nd S ^ IV, «. M, 8Wh,:1J4,,,undto »}**^ to Imtt, which «',tfeng,d j» the last <Sf the Pee- 
which persons wilfully Qr matipiqndy commuting damage, ^ 


iniuiy, or spoil, to ^ upon voal or personal pri^rty. 
which no remedy or punishment is specially movldm by 
act. are, cu conviction before a justice. of the peace, to 
for&it and pay such sum of money as shall appear to him 
a feBsoni^ble opinpensation Ibr the damage, injury, Or. spoil 
commuted, not exceeding 5^, to, be paid, in the case of pr|-' 
vate , property, to the party aggrieved, mccopt where sium. 
party is examined in proof of the. oltoice ; and in such cases 
or in the case of property of a pdblio tuUure, or wherein any ^ 
public right is concerned, the xndney ia to be applied towards 
thq county-rate or horough'^xfte ; ahd If 9uch turns of modey ^ 
tci^ther With costs (if ordered) arl not paid oUhWr imme^ 
Nataly qr within such period qs the iwy apfiein^^ 

the jtisticq tp^y commit the offender to the eomii9|^^ OC' 
house of Co^jOtiqn, to be kept to hard la|^hl 
not exceeding jLwo calendar months, unless stick kutii 
costs be sooner paid. This enactment .does not extend to 


Generdi Posidoziia (Brpto)* 




tqaknowD. ’ . , . 

Sheily^ty delicete, nearly membranous^ oqutvalvn^ lue- 
qtiilal^^ oblique, rquhdcu,,not gaping? paidinal border 
titramhi, a Imle prolonged on each side, so as to baauricu* 
lated; tooth|^fy no pit for % .lig!|inon|B; nor 

I 


passage to a bys8^a,:ff..;, ' ■ ' '-v^,r 


any cose where 
reasonable suqpmdi 
^mplqiPf'd of, or to any irc^ 
irpU»ti9p committed in httntini 

K\ I 

^ By. to 2fith sectien any , 
ofience against , this act, win 
went or upon iummary conviction, i 
apprehended w(tou|; a W^^dt^ by any 
ow^ner of the or his scrvbai 

auUiorized by Inm, tWS&hwith taken 


a feir'aud 

, , xigltt fe. 





_ wijr 

UOiCt- 

SlWl 



l^)KttbitU((WimBpeciiscai iiaXsUHtoi^^ i 

that Ibis b9dfl r< 

iinpt^iid^^ cqi 


f for . iin 

m kVIVIb of piUrajibufg. uMid >n4tui 

wen tempted to rkibr to rq^im'dmkiVJiiMkliltOfi 


ps betoe laagikiraM .bf? ||tpj]feranchus* M. 1^8 ^ 





,.t these ere the 
t6 l^^Ki^onra thi 
^vw» in ‘ 

t ion the i 


W.aMwnji 

in abMe;i«liiJ» P' .D(^y»».K9w- 

J)» of I^iiit©5f|jS)» n»en- 

Volirfli” ' , ' ,.■■■'■ 

tnhe^lesii^h%,ii^^;^^fery do^ie^aet ; /4H>t fwaalh cehajicpletei, 
Mmxit abye^K WUth'l^eaaWal eppenideges tn>csh 

neVoloped ei(il$*i&ngula¥ $ hmnehise namw, tery 
^ nearly :thro.ughout tli^eir extent / . ‘ ^ 

^ T'SWiff shbcorneous, d^icato, il^gaicd, flattened, 
ler.ihequilet^el, sid^equivelye, the uiph6ue»t&®^tiy,*<^^ 
distant* and a httle recurvod ; htn^^ to6|h)e«k Xim 
sihihty on eaph valve a prcQectii^ c&ll(Mity eoattprc»^hdln|^ 
pit foV the insertion of .the ligepientj iwt^^or 
Snbeentveii ^ . r.: ' ^' s ' iV ^ 

. DiitribuHi^ of the 

vf&m clpnates, where the species, noiie or which flWfurnish^ 
with a byssus, are found in sponges, d&e* ^ ' 

pxamplo, lin^lo^ jhbcaftVy,— Ete^t Ipdit^ 

Ooeau. ' /’■ -: 





... ■ ■ ■/' 'I’ 

tell nd« a ioi«^ Of ,J®iU .pawiioi aiwnre, yii , ,,, , 

' «^r' ;s‘i' giftto; 
;aih^i aiio Inserted ; inuscn%r i|apitflisicm SubccutraL . # 
yfi^ 0 n^fMea( ^Distribution''^'.ihe &if^uA-xThti msasof 
irar^ 'idiiiMiCos, laora OartM^fy fhoso of tlis Hast Indies, 
uioi^b abmo upebias fra foun^ iraati^ard, as If l]M .AotiUeii. 

yard* ,'Bitd ;thB. Alarm.' Ttia spaelal' ai« ia^ed to 
tla toi^ and 'mitfxovettrMB by laeans' of the^t'.bypus. 
arid liafavbw|gt nipp bi^ipe fiom tbo fji^ee to 

■ V ' - '■; '■ "‘ '. .. " ' ' 1, . n?, :,;•!? z-:- '■ - 




Vulsellft Unsulttta. 

a, ValvQB, d&HBNit b$ insidl«i view of valve, aliowHag hago Mid miutfukr 
fi^ifesiioa. : / 

; Crenatula* (Lam,) 

Animal not known, but very probably hearing a 
lation to that of Perna, 

Shell foliated, tlaitened, subequivalye, inequilateral, irro* 
gular, a little gaping behind, but without any aperture for a 
byssus ; hinge linear, marginal, marked With serial crenu* 
lutions, whidi are callous atid hollowed iiito rounded inis 
for the i^eeption of the divisions of the ligament; muioular 
impression subcentral. ' , ’ 

Geographical IJ^ftnbuti(^ qf the (7emM.-^The seas of 
wainn climates, pniacipally those of the Bast Indies and 
]Sew Holland, as far as is yet known. The speotes, which 
are not numerous, are not fixed hy their vaWes lior by a bys- 
sus; but, like the Vulselleo, are found in submarine bodiei^ 
such aa sponges. See. ' 

Example, C^mitula 

Americii, espeakdly those of the Sduthi ^ 



^iwa^eompress^^ back- 

ward^ ii;^ fringed 41^ idwdt^borcfur ; jmt very imelk ^th 
I 'k.’ ' ^ 

Shell M|i^’;lamellftr, vem inhoh fattened, 

gthequiw|vev^ipieq«<fi^ very frapk 

ftr the paii^ of < the' Ifsi^s ; hing? ;mai^ 


Perns Itogaoaiun. 

k, VnlteielQied. eHowing the iTyMUt ; S. inilde tkw of Wuve, ^ovrtng hkigo 
endituuoiusrtmpreMion. / ' * 

Malleus, (Lam.) 

4^in(|f^ cot}6|k!erably compressed; prolonged bank 

vrardi, and fih%$ed with very small tentacular appendages; 
foa( verj^ distinct, canaliculated, and furnishing n byssus ; 
buccal appendages spherico-trmngular ; btanchice short 
and semieueular, - - 

8heU ibliated, black or oorheous, subUacreous, eubaqui* 
Talve,^uiequilateral, very irregular, often auHcmated,^ and 
presenting a hammer or T shape ; umbones hot distant ; 
an oblique notch in front % tbepMsage of a byssus ; hinge 
linear^vmy long, toothless; with % conical oblique pit, par- 
tially ea^^midv w the xemtkm^f the ligament, which iS 
tiianguiar aapid subeXtetnaT; muscular impression of con- 
siderable sise and suboenxral/ : ’ 

Geagtm^&^MUmUm (/the (?enf.w.-EaOtend W^t 
Indml iivhil^moupe and Martinique) and Australasia. 
FCtmci^ fh>m tlie surfiice to seven fkthoms. 

M. fpeakB of the sfiecies from Ghxadcloupo and Mar- 
tinique as naving occurred at great ^l^bs. The species, 
Wmij^ kA not numerous, ere moored^y their byssus to 
.submarine rocks, dec. They w veryifariahle, nnd indeed 
M, l^bayes observes that he never saw any two indfvi- 
dqide of a species alike. Age^akes a considerable elliauge 
hi ^e shape of the 9helK esj^ially the auricles. 

M. de BlainvilJo divJPs 1^0 ^nusi Into throe iscetions:— 
I, consisting of roecwwi’ apdreely auricu|^KMa//ciw ml- 
^l^latusU ui^ (hfall^ 

hormalis) \ and 3, consisting of biauticulated species {Mai- 
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M-t' 


df ciallisictibm' 


^obtds six named j^cio^^und 6 iilb undatermitied frdm the 
lM>er Greenland, Oatdip and Lower Green-sand. (Strata 
Aim^ the Chcdk and O^iford Oolite, itiGeoh Ti'ans., 1 836*) 

;'\: :/ ^;^CatiUus. (Brongn.)— (FossiJ only^j'Tn^ ^ 

is thua defines GattlluSi Wbic^ is refexr^ in 


nDder.l 


^ fklsel^u^ may be ’ t)|«i ydnhe df variety of 
\vulgaris with short data; ajid fee ' ’ 


. Uatus and Malled»%ddtrfm0 
' ^Example, Malleu$^ vislgmik. Loediity 

.■^pdhih Seas. ' .'. ' "' 


eonside^ Malleus 
identical. 

Eastlhdianaild 




M. .. 

this wofh flidm that to MAUoAamcEAj we however 
dgree ^ith the aottj^ra above quoted in thinkihg this the 
lifopetdfiBce 

eotnetimea flattened^ ' elongated, or snborbicular. 
Bometim|s eonyox*. OOrdifOrm, suboquivalvo, inequilatorah 
with umbones more or less projecting. Hinge straight, a 
little oblique or peirpehdiqjalar m the Jqngituditial axis, its 
border fhmiahad with a row of i^mair cavities which are 
very ^shprt and gmdually ihcrcasing; structure of nfiiell 
fibroUtt j muscular irapressimi unknown, ^ ' ' 

Id. Peshayes observes thht j^ohg the genera proposed 
by Mr. Sowerby in hie MiiL Cm. there is ond to which he 
Jm given the name ol. Pachpmya; this genus appears to 
Mv Deshayes to possess all the external characters of 
CatiUus, and he states that.be Los been led to remark the 
approxintr 
specimen 

genns under the name of MytUoHdes for those \vhicli 
are ver^' much elongated, and that consequently 'thb genus 
Mytimdes cannot bo retained. The gdnu^ CatfUus tlion, 
as reformed by M. Deshayes, will consist of fhe genera 
Pachymya, M^ildides, and Catillm. Some of the CediUi 
are of enormoud .sire, and hre mentioned as being of many 
feet in length. :.li. Deshayes thinks that tlie animals of 
Inoceramus and Caiillm both wantcil a bysaus. 
LocaMes.-^Uho White Chalk in England and Fmtdd, 
Example^ CatiUue Cuvieri, / ' V 


lUsUeaB rulaadf. 

Cl closed, •liowtQg.the^yssos; b, inside view of vulsv, •liowbigtbe 
ItioSo 4iud mnseuliur imptessiuii. 

Gervillia (Fossil only), 

< See the article, vol. xi.) , 
Inoceramus. (Parkinson,)-'(Fo8sil bnly.) 

'See the article, ml. xii. Though some malaoologists 
consider; Inoceramus and Catillus to be identical, M. de 
Blainvli^ M. Rang, and M. Deshayes consider them as 
distinct ' sp^ies, and as belonging to this family. M. 
Deshayes gives the following description of Inoceramus. 

Shell gryphoul, ibcquivalve, irregular, subequiUteral, 
with a lamellar shell, pointed anteriorly, and enlarged at itdi 
htoej umbones op^sed, pointed, and strofigly recurved; 
hinge i^hort» s^aignt, narrow*, and forming a right angle 
with the longitudinal axis, with a series of cranulations 
; gradually smaller Ibr the reception of a multiple ligament 
Muscular impression unknown. Ihe species are of mode- 
rat© size. 



Catillus Cuvieri. 


'*n,. 




' Inoceram'tM MuVv<t|tus, not. s Owm di> M\wi marl. awaUsr 

'Ahows tUe liinge <»f ae« tnlvo* tOji valw InitjtiS a.’eMt . 

; Loi^lities.^Dt. Maiitell rbc«^ ' Several ^cijis in the 
Chalk, twt) in the Chalk -mari^ tm p th^ GavU or Folk- 
stone Marl, and one (from Ma;rtid):jh Sand 

{Lower Green-sand). * CSeol. 

Trans.,* 1829.) N.B: Some of the s|W«aw 'Ihfthb; chalk— 
Jnocei\a:m flrongniart\ lamarrkiu txaa ^My0aii^S'^re 
Professor ' records throe 

J^iie Chalk , the Red 
ziW. (GeoiK^^ Pof4sMre.^ Mr. Lonsdale 
, in w Lower (Oolil^ District of Ba^)^v Dti*#iltmi 



. Pulvinitos AdoealmU i i^f nkisi * . 





'Pwt 






vj^rj r^iTl 


to 














‘ Ntt,.,«r 

:V«r aj) to' 

"re, »t p. i«9. it' 
; in the .' Plain 

^ ^ _ _ __ in l-TM^^ro. at 

wntniWrey'Wjiiw.lill^^^^l&^^^Kn^vl^pd VThn 

Fri«nii»k’ i7?iS,*!i#. flret 

lonyict Hallel; ojf.'plMteriSl^r;?^ , ntf#<I&a|i^ bia'^par 
'tamal'-.i^o.' anu^ W^l^-prebaray 

baaifbwili^ idMfra'V' aa^mW 'iH)ntiili:."ftit$'f^, 1 ;>ett«r: 
(uUadi'iinvhia. apibiti^'d to l^.:|i$eQ for I 
’Bi^taini ^ho ep^iaiit kibotrti itmtjkm of him new 

nKmei/tn.'ptMkt.,|s iuiil to occuir' til I7it6. In if Kb hj>:pub- 


. i,^i^a£Nti^‘^.;|>e8haypai in his»7<li1»a(I^Ujl<^t:et>,the 
nuniher of ree^abah^n^ it* i(yo laM' ntMi ;(twijwre). 
In tlt!»'liiiti*4»twn of,|ii«MfcM;l«»Mbk^ tljil,i«ji^*pi»«eB 
»nt, .'Kifitl* La^ 

mart*, Porfei li»awye%>' 'm ■ ^""'■'■“''•P. *•, *.«.■>' ■ '■' ■" 

' /jltrwiti-'-tlWia^tnMlr Of fOoOrit .AditMi gtibiB .%']HL«0e»' 
hajua, inMiToi^oO. 'amounW'tiOiloh ttw#t 
(toicliwy)#<<; In tBnlMt odiiion ofLoluitfck, tSe *«no recent 


itumher i^^iLfeA,; hW iirer#iPl»«c^ w six. 


< V iigiuiti,’ Atte, atiA the oe^^xx^bood of 
Hautovtl.le, mi^xwoenea,'' tlie Kin^iMdji^ CI 


Hdvri^'rtily. 


anA Froniio, tno Valmondois and SOnlia.) ‘.Profes^r Phil- 
Iminotes otto (i^rna mOntioned by tAinarok 

(>?Desl)ay<Ni^.iii;ilho Cfora0ni.,mm^ (Mutton;, and also in. 
IhA .Batk- OofiUtP; ..JBIttt iilito: noiiOoa a in the Oxford 

Clay. (Oiob 9 |js^mK?i?w*Wf<f.) 'l^d! rewwaed in 

tlio’/fti&nor 

jii ^^,^''D*.‘Fitton,, 

in tod' '• *" 

■WohflltiiiwwJvliiwidof ■- • < 


'OKfittonv 


Wohdcb'g 

(MotOafejiiK 
the tmmoer^ 
soarob ne mi 
and. the npl 
Softlis, &c.,, 
the Cwrnhm 
Upper 




iieoenif' 


Sim^) 
line OoUto 'f 


0 j^i(iti!iii 0 i of 

i 

my. 

I •pecie$ in 


b|s ,|>Deth tile ^|SbceHt^on,* in f eentbst in 
mt tiiS vws performed et Pnn-y- 

lano^fmji indi|fe%ntlr A p^n nntiilofl 

* :W^'6ebn 'dAter'pixm<ieda\wa%:bf 

hipt'to. th<^ 

nf Pop«^ and ithis&u|li of hi$ 

friend Bi6lind^ok^s« tlirpuj^i^ hf^ ohiainad 

the situation of 

Wales, witii a his tragedy of 

* Mustapha’ tias act^id;i^ liith tnuok applause* 

for the greater ]>arfe;d^i^wioi^ it v^aa pi^Vahly in- 
debted to sowio satindi^'hffii h}fi6 

Waljiole. The IW prince* he 

u’lsite, in bairfu«ct«0i4 of 

* Alfred,* wUieJi was peiTormdd Jfo;rti^iardena^A»f Ciiefd^nv 
in honour bf the bnthday 

itlanghterTt It w^aftopwardsehlijR^y ^Vt^ii^enbf 3^ 
and acted at .DruVy-lane* in r751j 
Of iMallet’s remaining writings, ,tho principal tife of 
Bacon,* of very little meri^ prijiiljfcedap an bdilioh dJfttuson’a 
1 ^ 01 'ks, IjiSjiO ; his popni of tb® ■ H^it. or ^nynjkir and 
Theodora,* 174/: and lUs tri^edp' <rf aeted/afr 

Drnry^lane 111.1703, ; To $liW4ta^t lit poli$ic^^ meaning wa» 
at least inscribed ^4'^^ that wai not to’ the 

advantage.dCibCplay, fbr. M#ath»4 now ih^eoimo a sup- 
nortor or t»o^nhpopulav adriiimii^a|ion^pf I^etd Bute. ,^ho, 
soon\a'fter , t his, and, us it afaa’Mjd, i>rway , of, especial' ro- 
mri for tJ w particular semis#, v giirn to a place iu tji# 
<^siom ho t!se. : MaUot was hemhf^ tJie.iieoiniA 

of n po^hnw Vhjch hohwl ^fhe 4 fo## yeaw beto.lto 
■Ihtt !»f , NbwpitU’iaat|i«^^ by ,tto.:.«s|(^i#>e 

whiott 1 Usi Biit?<»., m* >& 8 .duttj|;, ttt 0 tfto'‘W.4htt pttMw reg» 
.aeMinyf fhe Bjmg. Ty-o otjior tr«n»- 

'tskrvfiftnd'^ ' tliA' tuf hi& vfinul Hii^rairv. 


' toMeie ; IM: }0Wy' jof venal literary, mve^rt^ 
ttt,totoepanco « is^aoy of 10004 loft to him, hy 

il^h^.ef;l!rarlborau|{ln as the price of a Life of [the 
he riOvor wrote a hne^ , tho, second* 
aiyun^^j^^l at^ck. upon his newly decOasodj^rOa 
of lits. living pa^trpn BoUngbfu^^ in 
iSrnf the iaiter*e Mdea of U' r ;|S3!^ ■ 








P;lK^6ml ,wdrVr« i&l'tiiial 

' He padej^y er Pp^|" 

,, \ becami) (bis» AciUllwie 

iii ,of .^^J^Sfteirwardi 

»pdiifidL'5|M^^ tbe^ acAtteto^f 

4;' & l|Hiatoii^s^:'4^ Pa^eTOto/'|3^^ 

ou Motiutaen^d^l^iPTt^,^ ei ,4^Vlla: 



Vomo A^ Ceittvs* lra»»itt*;ed into BiiglM byffwbop P^tiw «w 
•VCM^ the tUle of * Narid^n the ,A^t 

8 voK «v^ London# 1770 ; 3/!* la Fottno ilu OovoW* 1»3, a Ww c# J?iOn BjPattt w^(kbl||ii^ 

liient de la SuOak' lm: 4, ^ jHudoite du DanemmrftMid tte iw#jA 


ment de la BuOi^^'1700 ; ; 4# ^ HiaMte du Danema^* 

*1 Tols. 4tOM 1777J ^1 * Sietcaro de U^Haiiion do fietsO;'# 
e, ‘ Hiatoire de la M&ison do jElmtiswieiu* , . ... j 

Mallet; must, not be oonfowded vith |d[^!et du Pi^i ajto 
a Genevese e^Wter ^vn in 17210), who as well known Ibt 
tlio vair^^ jpuriiaU ^liich ho ^ited tii Paris and London, 
aM c^ociany fos his * Mereurc Britanniquo^^ 17^^90,1 
which, owihg W ihe ability of thaodnauctor and ihe energy | 
d.f was onb, pi the niost powerful ,Qi;i|fanB of the j 

Ah^^wlucan press of that time< ; { 

' MA^'LLBUS* tWAi-tnacif^iO ■ •'';... j ■ J, -3^.. 

. MALLUEpA^ or MA^OEi^* the lairgdfi^ of thoBaiea^ 
Islands# is. sttuetod hi the Mbditerranilan, olt ihe eastbm 1 
coast Sjpaln, to which ^ hinmlom it belongs. It lies | 
/between 39 ^ 20 ' and 40*'^ 0^ N. lot, and^-helween 2® 20' and 
, 3 ** 20 ' E. long., abowt 1 10 ratios from the coast of Catalonia 
. and 120 hx>m that of Valencia# It is nearly 60 miles long 
iVom eiatsi. to west, and in, some 2 >aits ^0 broad from north 
to south: itsoirctiit is 143. miles, and. its area about 141,0 i 
Oauare mito. The general sujfaoe of the country is hilly, 
wri tho north*<west Stde a mountain- range crosses the island, 
|thu highest summit ell!wni(^» the Puus.He Torelias, is above 
^4500 feet high* .Another range of loEy hille rmis narallel 
to this, through the heart of the isiand#4n4.h*6^^ gmundaiu 
' many parts border on the coast. The eastern ana southei^tl 
districts are the most level in character. BomO of the 
plains are liable to be inundated by the periodical rains, on 
which: account they are generally used os pasture-land* j 
Near .Campos on the south, ami near , Aloudia on the narih 
of the island# are marshy tracts which generate malaria to 
a very peit^eious extent* / The gohetal aspect of the ooun- 

S is exipmoly beautifal and picturesque. Jhe roads in 
inioHor are very rug^d and stony^ and ore Iravef sedoidy 
by mutes# .whifdi form Ihe ordinaiymodeol' conveyance# ana 
by eafis.bf clumsy and primitive commuetiou, similar to 
those 'of Spam* ^ ^ V' ^ ^ ■ 

The climate of llaBorca is delightfhl# the .wihlers ,be^ I 
ing mtSd, though occasionally stormyt and the heats ..of 
summer being tempered by the sea'^brcpaes and tlm j 
Vicinity of the mountains, rlne extremo fertilfty oiT the soil | 
is inentioned by Btrabo* Firs, holm-oaks, and wild bUvoil 
adorn, the idcraei^.ahd oEen cover the summits of the hi^rar f 
mountains'; lavender# rosemary# thyme, marjoram# ^‘l&on, 
and roses perhittic the nit} and the vaUeys.and level tracts 
.produce in abundance oor^# winey oil. knd fruit. The date- 
palm and the plantain att^ ih^ir fUU shm# though seldom j 
- yielding fruit. The volley merits fbr beauty .pnd fer- ] 
tility is that of Soler# 11 ot^^l3 miles in ^reumfsirence# 
jhouhding in orehatds of orange and ieuraii treej>* and 
mmmed in by mountains lupUiitly clothed wi%wbodL The I 
island is JObrly watered, fdr though theirp ora oekl UoJ 
less tbihi -only two da.Herve ,Uie home of riveia. j 

The ]argi^'^of/|%^is the Rterra, which ihlls iOtto llmseiiit j 
beneath tlie ce^pOl^ef Palma> tlie eupital, E 'i^^ Ohnest | 
dry in summer# butih iim riiiny season Hjs yc% ,fuU i 
impetuous, und on o#aip4'ecd^^ cari^ J 

away great part. ^ty» aipomemod man^. thousand 
of the inljabitoutK. v,^ . 

vMaEorbb produces whbal#\t!SmN^"'ai^ ooisv vunes/pf 
cetleiil^uClily# olive oil in i 

‘ lhaiis# partmuMy melous# .jOv'Su^ i 

perior Uavour .honby# hemp, Wo^,^'&4Le!Jilli!i^;P^ I 

.;^.^ats. horned, and p%s.^ara 
^ ;>^ghmo sTo abande:na!’''j;'Ih ,l'32]Q. the produqtl^m^im 
life voklcd at ;i$^lds. or about 

hawks, OmM 

tui^|)irdt #1 <ptoy ; wt no 
I'rapUtes. ’ , ‘■':'4' 

' ^ ^ 'J I X ^ 


are '.^he^^is 

Strabo,; ssidei^"' 
eiveiy Rpmiins. 

1 

being 'Itaken'. th^ QMjattans Add. j^kpu 

by dip , ihe 

latter ih f 22 ^^by[.j 0 |eies, 

union_,>bit' pNltnl9.H ahd it' ' has ro- 

mained\jrafij^^^ Sj>kih‘ 

Tkp^ mputitlpnii. the . time 

ojrithp:]y|[o^S# Is.iiut ap^t |4jp#bp^ ,.i!^l^|fwd Alcttdia are 
tki^hly .cities.^''", '• ' 1. ^ 

V the rafdmb'bdubh was/.'^e of"|he 

towns in tl^p time. of isibn the. south of the 

island, piotuvesquely SAlukipd, on‘ a slope. i% ilm iMght of 
a deep bay# ten, ot.twdlve'<ih|ies i^d fbrl:^ by the 
capes Blanco j)j^/C&la ,'Figu<^. 
and fbrtided#s1mul^ ni;^ Auptalh a jp^m. 
latibn is^^Ut33,edd*..l!lie sh^ls are.^ 
aiid moan# in edhersW^ otid iwgn^ 
and .without exterlioi .orhatohi# mostly in 
of architectural 'and many sire built of 
see of a bish^# , whb is a sblN^^n 0 ^ 
dral, a Icpige Go^ie ediftoe i^^tiiuph 
in the heginnihg of the ihirtosra 
Aragon# suftiameii tlie ..Conqinwp^ 
its walls. Aitaclied to. the oathedr 

markable delieitc^ and . airiubss# tl — 

name pf *The ^Ikcr rolr* 

gious ediftces in Fal|[pk,.ftvb;i)arijm i^umerdus 

eonvente Cracetmy .soppiressm)# severoji hos* 

pifhls and iWo. cwegef4^',,Fei^inund, V.;m a university 
here in 1463* Tlie other public buil^hlfS >qrp : — Uie ippis- 
popal palace ; {tlip royal a very'anli^^: edifice, the 

reside^ of tlm cap^in^gei)^^ i,^tbe island, 

cotuprehending also.kn .atieiml, « tajogof ine, ^iii^ a prison ; ^ 
thp tbwn-holl ; i|i)d' ihe ;hpu^ ol Opph^pmu^'oji'^of hier- 
cntOhlo Assembly and' jpdi^tttj^e'a 'b^matk- 

able beauty; but npw.seryiim.^)j^^’.'p||^^ bf tho do-'' 
cuyed fortuimsoti^wj!^ ;,^^^ liurieontb 

centuvy pnebf the .markpp^^ compa- 

mtivoly but I'iitie' ‘cbmmpree* will only 
admit yesi|ti^^ Ibe city 

are w he ieen. uumdraus l^.^^i(d|^or dxc, 

populatjien#and 

^Aleudia# the ^hi^.'.Auy'i^ jilajior!<i^ is bh']p§'not!th'*^st 
coast# on A ueck of lann tmtweui;i,.^^^ 
and Poll^Uv ..Itgliifdim%..ri^^ |mu^^pdiip.^3irtided 
with, autiedt wa8s.'!of' g^S|l^’\hp^g^,^'v% ago ti 

Aoaa larj^ and dbuvkp^i^^# a wroichud 

'state of emy# ,.wfth . T 
' The ather ;pif neiv^ ^MiB|gpa^tp : *ji^rlia#' ^tn ' 



lilt 

.of 
Ibin 
^ire, of such re- 
received tub 



goea inhkl^hu^s,’ '^ilL|im^i^^||^ >41; 

lenxa (the , 

laoix# ftaimlif^an 

wjy^ 41106 iiiha* 

'^^;qS 1 thirty- 

id'4pi^iij4^|Pw# 

; 'The^^,hiaw(iWWM.'J^ S^vse 

^Moiion, sgUA blan- 

.X^ etuft^ Of '$e.|hihis 

ohd^ba^ts. ; 
and ' 

Milim .by bttt' 

Frano#^ 

w ’’Ww' mw. 

-goodsidndafUeles of clwiing* /'.H,'.. ' ‘ 




y'trtifer. 

' un^’A 91 
' in'lnig}ani 

.Froittaiteotis.. 


umm., - 

Sumbrtti&^iur^ 


'vSryatd. _ ,.^ 

iDicopi}^ iKey hfi^ 

;f^ ^ Piw«' 

lAtvACK^tj ' ; ' ' :"V-r: ‘-r / 

9m at W a«»t 
isii»i^nBi hac9p Wn bom in 

bout 10^06 or 10^9 : fiw father was a 
N(Mt«m/Sii|^^otiior.an Sn|(ltsh^om When a boy he 
WttB iilficed iti tl)e n^iHi^tery .i^|ience he diarived bis nanio, 
wheti)« In di^ iime, b« l^eame li];4^tian/bn4. aec^ to 
Loleiid^ JjreebWtor. an<i nIUm dignity of 

abbot, go j^le^^ly Opposed Is j^ve died ^out iua, 
though Bbarj^, ih his tmmtion of l^almesburyV * History 
of the Kijiiige of England,* says id is probable ibai he suis 
rirod tb& perioli some time^ fbr his * Modem History ’ 
terminates 4 the end of the ji^ lUijli aiid i]| appears 
th^ tie liyed long ^ough att^ iU publication to make 
^'jwmny oorreetiep^ arterattohs, and insertions in that work* 
»a‘Well as iu the portions of his history. Some notion 
' ^his diligenoe be affonled by the following list of his 
Works i^h * b)e (^stis Regum ’ (the his^>ry of the kings of 
Knghind). The Oifee book# ’werd'\probahly written 
after ] i^O. After some ^l»y he wrotethe fourth and fifth 
books, wliich he dWiioatm jto Robert* earl of Gloucester, at 

■J»k»>kw 'Um AA*M'nn<9la/l O. * HistOriOO NO" 

to have beeu 
I G^tt. Pontift* 

- „ _ wl), containing, 

|in lonnl^i^ttii ftcepunt of % hi9h6|A«h#j»f.the jn^cijial 


innua»t,rieih ISrart' of jinghsk by 

ilia^&'awWeh;m«$i^d a fifth, •>. 4, ‘ De Vita 
♦ AWl»eitni.’ V ?.. ‘ Do Vita Dunstani,’ in 

two book,, iiwy to tiie'lMNan HS, Ra^lmton, 

203. writteh niouiu ofClMtobbary. 

Tv. * Virn haoks^v.auDte 

p. ;g: 


i by I^laud in ills 


8, " Vita ,, 

‘Ctolleotemwh' tnW lit'* spi* bn» !»f ntnohno mawiionpt 
iritt prAwnt kitowtn any 'nose than of, 7, ‘ Vita SrBon&m.’ 


, 

A,nJiquiMH»;l-o 
hwhoD 'oP'\yih> 

&t>m the AflgbW 



De 

li[W§iWli^’s4d^wd to Henry, 

i 




lost 19, f Miracula. S, 
Joauiiis Abbatis Heb 
upater 11 40, a mamtsedpt 
• ie. 14, ‘Bx- 

gSd. IS, ‘ l>e 
by Leland in 
‘ (rie Kvauge- 
hyXielahd 
-g work is 
17, ‘ De 
?«f. *Ahr 
jtainheft,. 
iSV MS., 
anek- 
{Gom-, 


W 


g^dtest eai^idii iii thrjiiwi jS hi rW^ 

op the autpbra from ^pi Bp ^de|iye(d .thr^ ' 
own tun^s d^lares thiU he IMe' 
ho had hoU; miher. personally witnessed hr marnpi 


iSat for 
jtve^ the 
the fact* 
aa tojbia 

*-*“ ‘'l. 



(Lefcd, pe Script. Brit.; Tanner, Bihf- Briill 


pp. 559^pfip; Nioolson’s Sng^uJi Hi$tor. tJb., edit ifitl, 
pp. 4:7-$4-88; Fabricii ^iW. Lat, med. et ifif. 

4to., Patav., 1754, tom. iii., p. 152; ^lar^w’s to bio 
WpuidaUon of William of Malmesbury pe Qe^lis Ke^um^ 

MAIMQ^ a town in Sweden, in the province of Skane 
and Hie pelitical division of Malmoiun, is situated about 
55®40'N. lat. and near 13® E. long. It is built on the 
widest part of lha Sound, nearly opposite the town of Co- 
penhagen, on le%l ground, aiul has a good and safo harbour, 
protected by the fortress of Malmohuus. The town is well 
built, and has regular streets. In the middle is a fine 
square, 16C yards long, and 144 wide. The iiibabitantsV' 
about 9000 in number, carry op an petive commerce in 
corn, as Malmo is the principal commercial town of the 
fertile and rich province in which it is situated. It may 
also bo counted amohg thp manufacturing towns of Swe^ 
den, as there are several manufactones in whioh cloth, 
stockings, *bat8, gYoves, carpets, soap, leather, starch, and 
looking-glaSsos are made. Some of these manufketories 
are rat^r extensive. It has a grammar-school and ot}ier 
schools %r the p^rer elapses of society. (Forsell’s St^i$fik 
vm Bchweden^ f , 

MALMSEY, a luscious and high-flavoured vriup made 
in the island of Madeira from grapes of a peculiar kind, 
which are ^^ered to attain the last stage of ripeness before 
they 01*0 gathered. Malmsley wine has much body, and 
will retain its gopd qualities for an indefinite period of time; 
in feet, it is improved materially by keeping 'Ihe quantity 
made is small, much sinnller indeed than the demand, to sup- 
ply whioh the Vviho dealers are said m give factitious sweet- 
ness to common kinds of wine, which are tlimi sold undei* 
the name of Malmsey, When xiowly made, Malmsey 
Madeira is of the same golden hue as the ordinarv wine of 
the island, but its colour is material!^ deepened by 
Malmsey wine is also made in the island of Teneriilfe, but 
the quality is gfeatly inferior to Hiat of Madeira. 

MALO, ST., a seaport in France, on the coast of tho 
English Clhnnnel, capital of an an'ondissement in the de- 
partment of nio et Vilaine. It is in 48® 38' N. lat. and 
2® S' W, long. ; 194 miles from Paris in a direct line wcfst 
by south, or 221 lailes by the road through Oreux, Aleny^m, 
Mayenne, and Fougdres. 

A town called Aletum, in Iho neighbourhood of this 
place, existed in the time of the Romans, and is rndptibnod 
m the * NoHHa Imperii.* Tlie iuhabitautg, being couHnually 
exposed to the attacks of pirates, retired, in the eighth or 
ninth century, to a neighbouring rqickv i^ninFula, on which 
tl^y feuTi^ed a town c^ted St. Italo, feotn thf name of thq . 
then bishop of Aletum, Tho; site of the oh’ town is iitdi* 
catod by the name of a headland, called t *y the Bretons 
Gofeh Alet ^ %fore the Revolution, St. Mjlo was the eeat 
of > bisboprfe, ^ * 

The toWipf'-^ is on a rocky penin'sifia on tho 
eaatiru W mstuaiy of the Ranee, which opens into 
the fpadetead of St, Male. The peninsula is joined to the 
Imatrf 'by k causeway about 200 ydi^da wide. A little dis- 
tsfeep the south of St. Male iS '^tha Irrwn of St. Servant 
aeptmed feom St. Malo, to whfeB in^ polity it fbrmn a subtoib, 
harbour, whioh is of the msluary, ftt. 

M4)b Is surrounded by waHakftu bastions, and defended on 
the ndirth-west ^ ea#ile built by Anne; duchess of 

l^tugne, and in ot^r fei'ts. The mere too- 

of th«i mvml ii liidlarly: laid oi0^d 

Jw principal pmm buildings are 
„ r 2X2 ■ ' 
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iW-^mel.tipM 

TVM 

_ ^tis, wta'irt*#:' 

I are left diy.rt ^W w( 


... , M 


at jijjfh wis^r 

^ind |k»tn ^ <*w> ro^^toad, bei^ 

in 1831 ma 

aaWn^ J% ^16 eommuije,; tWofSi^^^n;^ liar 

t}k#i&r^^5 Ibr oominuna : 17;336 for 

w 19,^56 the commun^.^ tSiSiS the l^pnliik*^ 
t»f the eorarnune of 8t Halo wiui 9744^ 7ho juhaibit*> 
an ta manufacture cordage^ ;fiahin|^etB» and oiW'utifosils 
for the fisheries. Thare aire ^ 


k^rnment snuff mondfoutorv. ^adaoa not so brisk as for- , ^ 
morly, perhSips throuj^ ine diminution of the English' bf , „ 

smu^ling trade. Coniuderable business is however done foieiid Hr.' Jnines 
in wTne, brandy, snuff, salt provisions, hemp, and pil^h » 
in linens, which are sent to Spain ; and in the agricultural 
produce of the surrounding country. T^ere are dep6ts of 
salt knd of colonial produce. IheVe is One yearly foir, Which 
lasts eight days. Many vessels are fitted out for the Indies, 
and for the whale and cod fisheries ;>nd the cOasting trade 
. is very active. The saiilors of St. Halo ate among the best 
in France. In war-time many privafoors fitted but; the 
activity of which^has drawn u^n thb town, several attacks 
by the English. ' 

There are two churches in StMalOkbeside the ex-cathedral 
and those in St Sei'van; a foundling and a general hoi^pital, 
a highrsch^l, a free sclvjioVfor navigation, a drawing* school, 
and \in agricuUui'ttl society. Tliore is a naval arsenal. 

Jacques Cartier, the discoverer of Canada; the seamau 
Puguay-Ti'ouin ; Maupertuis, and l.a Mettrio, aphysician 
who dietl in ©jj:ile for doubting the immortality or tho soul, 
were natives or this town. 

The aiTondissemeiit of S(. Male comprehends fiO com- 
munes, and is divided into nine cantons, or distriotauhder a 
iustice of the peace: its area is 3fi7 squ am miles: me popu- 
lation in 1831 was 120,riG1; in 1836, 118,243. The cultiva- 
tion of tobacco is extousivuly carried bu, and would Im much 
more so hut for the goverirmont rcslriciions. 

MALONE. EDMONO, was horn at Dublin in 1741. 

His father was one of the judges of the Court of Oomfison 
'Pleas in Ireland; and, the sdhjei't of this notice, having 
,lukcii f degree in the university of Dublin, was called to 
the Irish bar iti 1767. Mr. Malonii was howet^er devOted 

literary pur^Us ; and an independent fortune liaving de- 
volved u}>oti him,' he took up his residence in London, and 
bcbcbho un intimate of the more eminenl’litbrary men of that 
day, including Burke arid Johnson* Ho subseouently be- 
came distingmshedS principally as an editor of BhdHs^rO. 

Ilis first publication^ connected with this )iiB favourhe sub- 
ject, was that of a BuppUnuent to Steevens’s edition of 1 778, 
in 2 vols. This contains Bhakspere's sohnets atid other 
piiems* with notes, and the various plays Which, by gefferal 
oonsetlt, rejected from his works — we mean 

• Sir Jobti' Oldcastle,* ' Locrinc,' ‘&c. It also includes 

* Pericles,’ which has sub^quently found a place in the 

variorum editions. 'Malone displayed in thts work many 
qualities which in some fitted, hhn to be an editor 

of Shakspere’s undoubted wbi^; and in 1780 ho brought 
out an edition of his own. He had previously contributed 
,«<}ti^e notus to SLoevcnsV^itioii of 178.9. There, Were esSen- 
'iih^ diifoi^nrea of opinion botw’een Bteevens dnd Malone, 
i^hich tlipttld have roudured their co-operation perhaps im- 
possildK' i^te^ens carried bis disregard of the authority of, 
the lextid of 0^1 editions to an extravagant ‘ 



Malone, on' 
authority. SlceVeflisL 
,firet folio ; Malone, u ^iSl 
fStieevens val coai-sb 


re|n«rks ; Malone was cai 
h«il!} tito more acuteness^ 
sense, i A»Ut was, Malone’ ^ , 

Steovem hukr^inod .with 

lion, his Hi9^y of the Stage waa, ' 
it was written,'^ rem^tvkablw, perfbrfhahobVj 
bn 'fee Oenufeone$9;:b<!me, ^ JPhiyi Uf 
p^ya gre^t 


oper deferwru^ for feat 
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is, cothpatf d with his 
assertions, 'more eauti 

fe foforiirOt; . 

bja 0Wh coni^drei,^ B^rm^ 
iheytfo of jShakspefo Were"n<H^lWopem hi 
is. like the test of his hreferem hpHau^ . . . 
of a critical school Which, . to a grbat li* fi. 

extinct. , ' ’v-’' ' 

MALOPE, a genus of Malvaueous plants, eobsis^gf'of 
two species, one of wliife is commonly .e^tiVated dS a 
favourite harikannUab This j^la^ 
is common in Barhary, where it n found; among stones and 
rocks, which it omamente with Its large. .brUmsbu flbwers ; 
it is also inet with in $ardi|iia and other^mrts Of fee south 
of Europe. ITte genus differs froni having ils 

carpels djjiiineVana boajped iy^gulariybvcra oenirtd recep- 
tacle, instead Of being placed aWml and^b^tifebdated. 
Three or perhaps fourothOr apebfes aib^ kuoilfe'tphblanistsv; 
MAIOUINES, t^Jit^KbANO ISJLAiipsJ ‘ , - ^ ' 

MALPAS. [CHESHiki.] ’ u"'^^ 

MALPIOHT, MABCELLUS, was bm:n 
in 1628, He studipd)lrnedicine in featilin^ity, and in 
1633 rccei\«ed )us dbdfoir’S degret^;^ festruchw in 

anatomy whs Massat^, at’wli^ houie he tells us tb«Lt he 
and a fow other sskeet students wore aoOUStohiod to uibct in 
private^ to dissect aUd disciiss the of 

the dSy./ In 1636 b^'was appointed j^fosior of .^mcdioitui 


niUtv Af PtStt. |]>m 


at Bologna, J 
similar offieeii»;^'t^^ 

Intimate sbqUIfeitSpce with ti 

matios lhfeefeu 90 tefeit^/fe ' 
fals latitude for the Mnaiite 
received firom him,fe<H%b ho 
of hiaobhgbtiouk fo the assi 
valuable ireatise * ijk) Mbtu 
oMi(^ Malpighi foretiifu # 
to Messitm^ Mere he heljl , ^ 

for four yee^ ' Jfte. tliiBnJp^in(;*«sdded'V 
1691, whea,:he sunfetoned ^tp^'ltomVk 
chief physician 
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c£ted eoosist okioliv 

of ti h^|oT^,^;priiis.dit»boV^^ with which 

heho»:i»t«r^^eh^tS '0 of Mal|»iglii*s 

Aoyol Sooloty of Loudon, 
of ill lOdd, and , 

was af^[wardafa constant obri-eapondeht. . | 

a order, of ©^ogenoiia 

|ik>iih.|^lyjmMilous irigynons piatiU, usually 

moi^d^ti^U^ and oxstipulato^ loaves* 



dtA eiiWiogr s] 

i; that of d (dir 

“Iff, odd has ttiree 
.^.ji^'lttrt iOsipid.'^ ' 1 , ^ 

Woit W^inWw^l 

better ouaUty ; it {d^^yelfoiw, i(h4epiit8dns a single iMW > A 

few kihda pfoauejo iiiiih^r of 
Thb , order rt^^rly or , 

of oolW clhtiati^, differiE^ dii _ 

sipb ofthe flrult* tne symmetHedt J^wkA wi0 
betals. iand the pendulous or suspoikded sOeddi ' : 

MALPLAQWT. mKM^uovf^KPtrA 
MALT is ^'atn, usually hdrley* whmh hits become sb%ei 
and moro soluble in water &om the Obnveiaion of its Istdrel; 
into sugar by artificial gemination to a eortain 
after, which the prociess is stopped by the fipplica^il Oi 
heat. , ^ 

: For the: following short sketch of the process, which ia 
called malttngl we are chtefily indebted to a valuable Wbrb 
on * Vegetable Chemistry,' recently published by I>r.Thoih- 
SOUi of (xl^ow. 

. The barley is steeped in cold water for a period which 
regulated by law) must hot be loss than 40 hours; bui 
beyond that period the steeping may be continued as long 
as it is thought proper. Here it imbibes moisture, anc 
increases in bulk ; at the same time a (^uautity of car 
bonie acid is emitted, and a part of the substance of tlu 
barley is dissolved by the stee^Hwater. The proportion o 
water imbibed depends partly upon the barley, and parti; 
on the length of time that it is steeped. From the averag< 
of a good many trials, it appears that the medium jncreus< 
of weight from stepping may be reckoned 0^47; iliat is 0 
say, every 100 pounds of barley when taken out of the steC] 
weigh 147 pounds. The average increase of bulk is oboU 
a fifth; that is to say, 100 bushels of grain* after bein| 
steeped# swell to the bulk of 120 bushels. Hie carbon i< 
acid emitted while the barley is in the steep is iucohsider 
aUe ; and it is probable, ftom the ox|)eriments of Sauasure 
(hat it owes its formation, at least m part, to the oxygi» 
held in solution by the steep*water. 

Tbe Btehj^-water gradually acquires a yellow colour, an( 
the peeuliar smell and taste of water in which straw ha 
been steeped. The quantity of matter which it holds h 
sokjition varies ftom to t^th of the weight of baHoy. 1 
consists chiefly of an extrav^tivc matter of a yellow e<dou 
and disagreeable bitter taste, which deliquescos in a mois 
atmosphere, and always contains a portion of nitrate of soda 
It Iiolas in solution roost of the carbonic acid disengaged 
This extractive matter is obviously derived from the husl 
of the barley, and is that substance to which the barley owe 
its celour. Accordingly grl^u become much pu^of' b; 
steeping. 

After the grain has reiuained a suflicient time in tlu 
steep, the water is drtdticd oft and the barley thrown out; e 
the cistern upon th^ malt-floor, where it is formed into i 
heap called the about 16 inches deep. In this sittia 
tion it is allow^ to remain about 26 hours. It is Ihei 
turned by ipeans of wooden shovels, and diminished a Utth 
in depth. This turning is repeated twico a day oir oftenm 
wnd toe grain is spread thinner and thinner, lift at last it 
depth dt#s not exceed a few inches. ^ ^ 
when placed in a couch, it begins gradually to absorl 
oxygen from the atmosphere, and to convert it into carbonii 
acid, at first very slowly, bttt^,0^erwai;ds more rapidly. The 
temperature, at first the samptwith that of the oxicrnal mr 
begins sIowIy to increase ; and in about 96 hours tJi,e:graU 
hi, at an aVer^ge about hotter tlnm the surrpund% at 


mosuin^re,^^ this time the grain, which hi|d, becdipe dr; 
op the 8urmee,!ib^w again so moist ,lhet it wUl wot lh( 
bandi ahds exhales at the, same tiine an ag^eable otlpur 
h(fi'l|iSke*ibet of apples. The app^mhCeof this rooisturi 
A small alcohol appears fy 

object of the m|^l^ 
to keep the temperatwiW. becoming exeeo^ive 

Wm ia effected by tMhiag. The ic^perdturi 

if .is wished top^^xtve from to j^ord 

ofc'tlw grwui 
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JK'lTwid rUovea. tto<io^prte»«!*rMjo,'^4Ae 

mtttre 80 loose that it oromhiep to pt»W 9 e^ 

MriMrs. The object of ipal.Uijg k to iiroauoe this mu^^i 
when it is accowiJlisrbed. vr)?ioh ^es pla^^^ when the ^cr^- 
spire has come near, to , tj;ie ei\i^ pf ^e process is 

stopped by drying the malt jupoh ^ue rap* tempera- 
ture at fttit doifi not exceed §r; >ut §1 jA mieed ttery sl^ly 
up to UO* or higbter, accbjfdmg to dtrCuniAtancos. The 
tuak is then cleared^ to separate the rpoltoto, ^hM are toil- 
sidered injnirieus, 

\ Burley. V being converted into tnajt, ^nerally inorea^s 
<?BW) or three per ceiit, in bulk; and^loshs. at ftphverejgb, 
about go per cent jin weight. ^ ^^bjoh 1? are:^^ to 
hiiii’^drying. and, consist of water, Avhich the Dan% Would 
have lost had it been €iq? 08 ed 3 L 0 thO satpe ji^J)erainre ; so 
the re^ loss' does' not exceed 8 pef ceng, Froni 
many trials, inado with as totuph attention tp all Slie cijchm- 
stances as pessitie. Dr. Thbtospp oodsiders ih® feUpWlf^g to 
he the way of aoebnnting for ftos lOtW 

Cariried off % the • 1*5 

Dis^patod on the • • 3*0 

Hoon^ sof^t^ by paring , \3*0 
Waste # # > '• • • 0*0 

, ' ' 8*0 
The loss Pn th® 9a#w owehti in Pr. Thomson's opipjptt, 
to be entirely owing to the a^araiion of carhop by tlie 
oxygen of tlm atmpsphwe; hut were tt»is the oply cauOe, it 
wotud be much smaller than ihree.per cent, aecppliiiff to 
the same authority. Twp other causes concur to produce 
this loss:*-*!. Many of the roots are broken off during the 
turning of the malt. ; ftose wither and are lost, while cthprs 
grow in their place. 2. A certain portion of the su®ds lose 
ihe power of germinotjng, hy bruises and other aooidpnts, 
and tliese lose a much greater portion than thfco per 
of tlieir real weight After numerous careful irialm jOr. 
T^mson is disposed to oupdude that the quantity of carbon 
Wepamtod during the whole., prpeefs ^ malting, hy .^thc 
foripation of carbonfo acid gas, does not excepa two pet 
cent.; and that the weight of the roots formed amounts 
to four per cent. Thm two, in feallty* include |he whole loss 
of weight which barley sustains when xudted. What Is 
;Iost in ihe steep, being husk, heed scarcely bd reckohod* 

In the opltimn of Dr. Thomson, the root^ appekr, Aom 
the/ptocesa^ to In formed chiptly from the mutalagiuous aisd 
glutinous parhi..m the kernel. The starch is nc| employed 
in their fonnsjdotv but undcrgpt^ a change, iniended^ uo 
doubt, to tit it for the future nohr^htueut of the plumule. 
It acquires a sweetish ^nd th® jproprty of formiim a 
transparent solmibn whh Ip ^Iporb it approaches 

somewhat to the nature of filtd k ppf^Uy mac 
with the sugar into which by , foiling it 

with diluted sulphuric acid* ' 
of are the results of 1^; 
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oi^Si SoBWhras) in above 

lov^eni tew^dfds th^ ipint. and in 
imti wiiare U ioin>^ mait^libd. On this 
‘ ^ toiJUW ii(idd)$wi ^ty of ir^letti^ 

of tha island, 
sides by im most stu|fipdbtia fojftifica.- 
„ 1 . — 1 ^... resources 

LO dre^ Im*]^ 


coutwationsrnem the. richest 
eouutries of«uro^.<ilrt^ piufjiosc, could 

have c,i)tt8^triwst5il. Othof wcjrits ..si|ukt© gn the dPt^sUo 
fiidg^ tlifi\j^e(it harbour are bf oear]^ eWV tongth; 
amongst is. the .pdwefrftil cl St. Angelo, that 



theTiirttod^ to the westvaril ^itsh is called Marsathus- 
ebtto (a #dM sighiifying, in Airebic, ‘ a place of shelter’), has 
at ih ^^mhce, apostle to ^nd besides the oastlo df St. Elmo, 
a ihiall Mt &tperfhl fort called i'ort Tigne.„ It is princi- 
pally appropriated to vessels ariritrihg trim! tho l.ievant or 
cb^^^tIiee infeetdd with the plague, and it is therefore com- 
thoniy eiailSl the OhdrantiiiG nartdut. is also tho 

lazadtetid; % suttfe or eictettsive buhdingtii BuiU oii ah island , 
in the cehtte of the harbour, with Wnlcb have lately been 
unit^ the ^cious &piurtmentftbf tbesqUate foH cSdlled Fo)*t 
Manoel, on the same island ; the whme fotthing the moat . 
complete quarantine establishment in Iho Hedlierrauean. 
In addition to its fortber acgomniodations a plague 
hospital is now ne^y flni^ed. Sineb the plague or 1813* 
14 no case of pUgue ht^^b^urred in the island though 
ihany infdcted anips and erci^ have been receive! in inis 
laszdiu^) ‘ ^ 

Besidoil the harbodts already mentioned there are several 
bays which ships sometimes enter in stress of weather, 
such as Harsa Scirocco, St, Thomas’s Bay, and Marsa 
Sbaia, to fte sOuth-eastward qt Valletta, and St. Julianas, 
St Faul’si atfil Molleha, to the north-westward, oh the 
shores of.Which, as well as ^h all parts of the island where 
a landing Md be effected, smaU towers sire erected, which 
under foriher gb^Oriiments seWed to give alarm in case of 
the appearance of an enemy* but are now only us^ to pre- 
vent smugatink and tnaintaiii the quarantine laws. 

The whole of the souths coast of the island is by nature 
inabbessible. The rooks fisO jpO^rpehdicnlarly the sea 
to the height of several hundred fbef. The island slopes 
from the southern to the northern side. , 

The small islands of Goso, Cominoi and JFilfla belong 
to the group of the Maltese hdancls. island of Gozo 
is about th)^ miles and a half nbrth-west of Malta. 
Itisofanovalfertn.teii miles long by hvo and a half in 
breadth ; it has no town or port on its coasts, and is only 
apprbaChibfeW small craft. Its coasts ore perpendicular 
on all sidb^ aiid it is studded with a few points of high land 
in form of boifo8,ono of which, liemg^bout 370 feet 
high, iSsVos ^ a landmark to vessels cgmm|i: from tho 
Bitween Malta and Gqzjb stwh^tl^^ little unin- 
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bho milo and ihroe- 
jut a mile long and half a 
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— Lj 4.!K. year wilhg^ 
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'"M^l^bited ehjeflf.b]^'.ilih(ne'«)w 4i;p«iiid u^.tb0;|taM ''^ten^'fiSr^iilllili^"'^^ 
;^Sm^l•n(l departraDnls. idiipAwMeni <wbc{ •0!VM»] letlkiltif ^MHiA^M^ 
t Private Mrd* thaw), and t|u» ^^pantors of ttnall onMts>Ht|id cBfWjvAdddt itp^^ 

traders wiUi tha iiingbb.cmring' o^ts. Vailettit.bias.a popar peft^ tbelsliiii^s 

lation of 28,000 80 tia;^>>that of 1^ throe oithajw'th^ oppot |o soasoi^ M 
site sideoftb»h«rhouriinouQts|»<SO,OQO,iirhD haw jujorip 311(9 
and QOQjitant «owaiitnicatk>& }»’.rWV^^tKMd%s:irhioh pus w«iah&utid^8i3>^,'|^ 
and tepm the harbour and add to its Ihrelf appearanoe. pai^jdppiliod ,|i|>.w 
'The throe Oitfes haw their reiq)0otivo fortiiiieatioTis, whioh ^«md.‘ 

. liisd serve ^t6 defijncl eacH other/ Hief <Josocooiaii)s^;i^ 

ppUonera works* vbich surround the vholo on the land side, 

^^oilel<^e a jUrge tract of groidid ;. nhey wore intended, hy the 
I CJettPnt^ «l e <AWter ibr the pd}>ulstien of 

m ;^ 0 uutry in ease ^ invasion i but they wfaw never 

wdiiAhiti^. ' kn-irih nh eifItfAiiiftftd Ororkfl.. 

, 3!be eaStojTtt iwrl of Uie island ^ aopardted fiw the wcsi- 
;em bjr a ridge .of Wd which <eio8aes the island to the; 
westward of yhlletta, end foi^ a natureil fortiAcation. 

The islflhd is thus divided into; two parts, of which the 
. ee^torn eon tain idV'^eiMuda, villages* .On this Vine 
axe . eevewd .eld '^entifohchttienta» Vehind whieh ; the troops 
and inhabitan.ls Aetll bsok, vhieii they were unable to pro- 
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Nes^r»;afe now useless, aU^ still cei^iUnue to 

bouttu the populous wart of Uio wlaud, through the force of 
habit mtd; iho sitosttion of the parish churches. This, oon- ; 
r^entretion of the population was caused by their former 
insecurity^ In the days of the Order, no inhabitant trusted 
himself to sleep on ,tjte coast unprotected by walls of de- 
fenoe;. hut at present the general safety is sucht that the 
pleasant villages of St. Julian's and Sliema have spruhg 
up on the coast to tlie westward of Valletta, whexe ^the in- 
habitants of the capital haveliuilt couniry-lionses* und^fijoy 
tiu) suoMner breeze wltbout any fear of .being dragged from 
their beds into slavery. AUhpugh tho w^estern division,, pf 
the island contains nb towu*^ dnJ ^arwly any hubitat^^, 
there is much land ipttdor oultivmi^n, and the wild thymb 
and otlier bdnri^rous plaints, which abound in those, parts, 
produce the. honey ^ \whiah Malta ' has alwajs been 
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rainy Winter^ months, not however without the^Di*ht|(mnt 
recurrence of line days. ^boi;^ Marcli ilto< 
sotiledJ An occasional shower may fall in Aprd.^d'lvjmy; 
but dbring the months of June, July, and August s^afbw 
a doud is fO'be seen in the atmosphere. Unliko^ troptefi 


a ^oud is fO'be seen in the atmosphere. Unlike ^ tro^efi 
climates, the rainy season of Malta is not peculiarly im* 
healthy; Which may ho in some measure attributed to file 
fact that the most copious rains fall principally during the 
ni^t ; and so absorbent ii thos^il in tlm countrv, and.so 
well paved and dminod ara the streets in tlie city, that tho 
rain is cametl off from the surfhee almost sen sooh as it fall:^. 

With regard to the winds, the only one whioh is deletoT 
rious is that called the scitocco of the Mediterranean ; and 
all winds blowing between the south and ea^t am of this 
character. In Malta they arc most prevalent Ut the^end of 
August and in gll September; or if they bh>W in other >lbss 
sultry months, their effects are noti^so oppsfesstVe.J i Persons 
who have felt tliem but slightly on their first airivaji have 
been not the less sensible to them dAersome time, and. feel 
a languor and disposition to perspire with the slightest ex- 
, eiffSon. Pr* Bensta, speaking of the sciroCou us tbU" in 
t Sicily, gives a correct list of the sensations it 0 

gcnei^l lassitude or torpor of tho muscular system, attended 
by heaviness and oppression of the nervous sy.steiny mduc^ 
an inaptitude to any exercise, either corporal or?mtnbil ; 
ever>*thing is damp and clammy to the touch,' par^ularly 
I one's clotlies, which fsel Os if fiiey bad been (%pod tb 
water; tl^ appetite is impaired, ilte thimt increased,, tl^ 
perspiratibn profuse; in short, pno feels. as if all the pores 
(as toe common expression is) Of one^s fittme were relaxed 
and open. All persons of weak constitution suffer cotblK 
dclrablyninder the mtluence Of this wind^ and shduhl aVoki 
Malta in the mbniJi of September. But the winter of Malta 
IS very delightful. The rain raiely continues for many days 
'mother; and although the air is sometithCs penetrating, it 
^ w Very common to enjoy clear weather and a cloudless skj^ 
Frost and snow ore unknown. ThrOitghout the sudug, 
noftheily and westerly wimla refteih. Uie atmosphere] and 
it is not nntil the month of July that the inconveniences 
bo^He descriliod b<^n to be felt. Malta is eminently fitted 
Jur the i^sidence ofEngliah invalids duriug thewimer.». 
ft"dm the beginning of October to the end of May. Kit®* 
lUhmmv may hero .find English society, reading-rooms 
newspapers; &©., and English medical advice. Tlie houses 
arbexcellent; living is good and cheap; and the cemmunb 
ticatioh xWitb Ehglaud is speedy and Malta has 

always been ftee firom, earthquakes. >1^ may be remain 
f ijiat hydrophobia is unknown in Malta; ftt^thai.hhfisies Ore 
never aubjoCt to the glanders or ,to; 'ibe h dtotse called 
^eose, BO destmetivo to Ih& In niber Entries; which 
pidy bo owing to tho dS^yn^S'Cr tSe 
UhaimUr f}f ^ iba;^c.-^3^e‘ natives of Malta are a 
dmrVskihn{tid:^^Mel^ on that account, and fih^ 

hepn considered ^ 
vain for 'the 
The 'men aro^ 

sWure. well Tim 

fki^ iti gehei^al below tlm mi4dm|timdard, but they 
"y^^'iHaie^knd graceful*' and'dte- 

' and' matiy of ; ***«»^' 

usually dork.; ' 

early :"lh«t«i£(|4^r^^^'tihcominon ^rls 'htive 

'■'b® tnbttow ,i 

employment o* 

tehai bn' macb l^fty and wrstcliedncssj 

■ v: ■-v; ':^':..,.v ^ 
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but \hii peojplo five iiuluslrioiis, ftjtapoTafe, and and. 

being fuT^j/ed by the cbmnte* flieV ^tOiU arc fow* The 
gVl^at ^utk of 1b»^ people, '^viio are iiot eitiployect in flcul- 
iabovit, Htoiio-<uiUcr». Tho MaUeso are also exoollcnt 
seamen, fihd are f?>t coined sntdi in all the ports of tl»o Modi' 
termnoHu. In Valletta, ^^nco the connorl ion with the Eng- 
lish, fill articles of household furniture are made in a 
uujicrior manner, and iniieh furniture is exported to tlie 
Lexiuit. Workmen find artisans of all dosonhlions are nu- 
ineroiiii and ex|Ten in liieir respeclivo trades. Tlunr carvings 
in stone and many (tiljer works attest an «ye and hand 
(-upa;ble bf grout excellence in art. The elegance and beauty 
of Their fibgrcc work in gold and silver 'are well known. 
The highiu* orders enter into all the amusemonta common 
to pcr^ori.^ of a similar rank in other parts of Europe; but 
gaMi!)lnii:, tlrunkcnness, and intrigue are almost unknown 
amongst them. They arc fond of mixing in English society, 
and follow its Usages: their manners, if not easy, are sin- 
gtilarl} exempt from vulgarity, and they have a great aplU 
imle m catching those cusfonis whieli are considered ns the 
marks of good society. The men are generally good men of 
husinc'js, and the women good housowivos. The grand- 
masters, as hoveroign princes, granted to many Mulie.st* iho 
titles of marquifi, count, or baron, in order (o secure in 
their interests the anlient families of the Island, and alsd as 
a count erjtoise to the importance of those who hml in a 
similar manner been raised to nobility by the previous 
isiovereigns. By the law of primogeniture their descendants 
still form a tdas's of nobility, the property of a few indi- 
vidvials of which amounta to more lhau U»00Z. a year, 
but an income of three or four hundred a year con-stiUites 
what is called a rich' mail. The younger blanches soiuci- 
times study for one of the liberal professions, Iho candidates 
for which ore iuimerons in Malta. AU classes are much at- 
lacbed to the British government, and it would bo dUlieult 
for any other power to .seduce tiiem from their allegiance, 
'J'heltalianlanguage \va.sintroduc(ffl into these 
ialands during iho existence of the Sicilian goiernmoni, and 
has ever since been in Uso, chiefly among the upper, but piully 
also among the middle classes of the inhabitants of the 
towns, in addition to their native tongue. The Italian has 
also boon genet ally used in conducting the affairs of goveru- 
inent, in legal proceedings generally, ecclesiastical matters, 
the transaction of commercial bubiiicss, and for the pur- 
3 )oses of education and literature. But up to the present 
tune, the nKither-iongiie of the people, the Maltese, has 
continued in use throughout the country uud at Coaso, and 
also among the poorer classes in the towns. It continues 
to be chietly used by the upper classes in familiar com er- 
sation. 

Thoi'C has boon much discussion on the language spoken 
by the Maltose, and as it is an unwritten language, the 
subject is one of some dilffcully. ,Bnt Mr. Schlienx, an 
oriental scholar, and a who, by a re.sidence of many 

years in Malta, is emitw|pKfuU confidence, has examined 
the arguments of those wno attempt to trace it to the Plkn- 
nicians, the Ourthaglnlan^ and other a utiont nations, and 
cotruis to the conclusion ‘that all its words, with the excep- 
tion of very few, arc purely Arabic, and conform in e\'ery 
i e«apect to the rules, nay even to iho aiiotnalic'^, of the Arabic 
grammar.’ A MaUcs'e finds no difficulty in making hiin- 
htdf uutlui stood anywhere on the Meditcrrauoau coasts of 
Africa and Asia, a circumstance which is of no small itu- 
purtance in conmicrcval interoburse, and which might be 
imptoyed by a systematic cultivation of tlio Arabic language 
in Malta, to the grout advantage of the Maltese people. 
The Arabic language was introduced into Malta by the Sa- 
raceuft, whq him long had aUnosi exclusive occupation of 
the island, wheii it \yas reduced by Count Roger the 'Nor- 
man. ■ V ' 

The English languBig;e ho:# miidc consul crabh*! progress in 
Malta; but it is sjj^ill a foreign language to n\m\. of the na- 
tives. Many educated persons speak **'^*^d still 

more read it, with (acifity. AtmM the interior in 

the city^ a slight smattering of Bngjush, for the purj^ses of 
Uude, is \^r}' common. ' 

Ed7icaiwn.--rT\\ii> education of the Maltese, h;^ b^Oki Until 
lately very limited, aUhough a university^ id the 

time of the grand-mastfir Pinto, ofTered to the the 

means of a learned and ^^ntific educatiofti e^^veral 
erudite works have been wrinen by Mttlte.so 
the Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry in tlm 
meana of education have b<w more widely diffused ; the 


goyernmeTit having, Miith a view to raise the population 
. their state of gross ignorance, undertaken the eslablish- 
mqnt of primary schools throughout the rural districts. Of 
these there an? already twelve open (inell^ffing Oozo), at 
whifch upwards of IbOO children of both receive in- 
struction. In Valletta and the three citW iWc fi^e Ihrco 
ijchools, in which 600 children are ^ucated^; I’lseisfi schools 
are conducted upon tho Xjancastcrit^n plaftl|miewhat modi- 
fied. The univemity has been also moic^niked upon a 
more liberal sc^lfe, cufii h&^ about 100 students. ^ Tli^ 
Lyceum or high-seliool, .attached to ihp university, is in 
creasing in tho number of seliolavs, which amount to 150. 
Education is therefbifci advancing in these islands, and will 
no doubt continue to do W, in proiWrtlon 6 s ilie , people 
become more aware of the advantages w hich tlwjyaro likely 
to derive from it. , f ' ' : 

The religion of the Ji^plo i.s Urn Roinati Catho- 
lic, to which th^yure universally atul strongly attached, and 
they are punctuallj* scrupulous ip tii^ obsorvaneos of its ritual. 
Their religion was secured to ih^jtti at tho surrender, ot tho 
island to tho Ereiich republic, aUil again by the promises of 
the English generals who took pq 45 e«sion of Malta, when 
the French wore drh en out of it. ! This premise has been 
scrupulously perfijyincd, and although tbc.giSveruiimnt lias 
been Protestant fcr thirty-eight yeari^ no religious 
sion has been known to distopb tho peace of sociefyy, , The 
churdi JbstivAls, which are very numerous, wor^ ’^dwuty.s 
celebrated by, jjublic priicossions, which lUibrded an, oppor- 
tunity to the people 6 r all classes to make holiday j and tho 
women in paiticular# whom tho cu.stoms 6 ti(lpi‘ 0 jvidicos ol‘ 
former days kept in strict seclusion, except when they went 
to church, on these occasiorts found recreation in the pub- 
lic promenades, for which such festivals served as a prcicxt. 
The obseivanoos of religion were tbereibre con noctod kith 
social life. . But in proportion as Rndestanfs ami Calholics 
are becoming wore together in the forms of modern 

BiK'ioly, these festivals and ceremonies arc loss Iho^ttht of, 
and in fact are graduaHy diminishing in importance. - Boih 
parlies observe u moderation and ilorerence for each otliei’s 
opinions in rcljgious muUm; and Malta thus exliiblto a 
striking und almost solitary .instance of a highly religious 
pfe(»p!e, ruled by a governmonlxif a dillbrcnl creed, by whose 
toleranccj all live m the greatest harnion>. 

The Human Oathulio clergy ore very numerous, atniuuU- 
ing, betwooii regulars and seculars, to about one Ihnnsond, 
bomo of whom Utc eminent for learning. Tluj huulod pro- 
perty oi' the ^hurch is about one- fourth of tho rental of the 
island, put of which the bishop enjoys au income limited to 
.'ll) 00 ^ a year. 

The Protestant places of worship arc low and unassiim- 
ing. Tho governor lia.s his chapel in the paluco of govern- 
ment; Iho na'al departntonts have Iheirs in ii building near 
the naval arsenal there a Sunday- evening servuje in the 
house of IheChutcli Mistonary Society; and iho Wesleyan 
mission had a chapel, whieSi lias the external appearyju-c of 
II private hemse. The number of Protestants in Malta is 
.something under a thousand, not including the troPps, whose 
religious service is pertormod by the military chaphun in 
their respective barracks^ They have long desired to see a 
church 6r^ted for their use ; this wish will speedily be 
reatiml, her majesty the' qtieeiHlowager haying 'uiuiiiJi- ! 
oently signified hey intonipm, on W late visit to Malta, to 
erect a church at her sole expend for the public worship of 
the church of England. The aite for this building in the city 
of Valletta was ciotired in January, 1839, 

,Pitfmlatujh ,' — ^Tho inerea&e of the ]^>pulation of Malta, 
after it came into the pbus^doii of llib Knights of iSt. John, 
was very rapw|. It/lieeins' to have been the policy of that 
^vernmont to stimulate jlj by fill the means in its power. 
Property is stilLhl^d by the prosimt government, which is 
diirged with Ife Hums, in dowries for 

the encourfi^meirt iff tnarria^ among the poorer people. 

In 1 630r Whtm the Ordp^ took possession of tho 

isUmd^ the population amounted to 1 
In 1632, accprdliig to Boisgelin - . . 51,750 

In I7bt, accbi^ing to St. Friefet , • ^ 90,000 

In 1^08, according 1 o BoiMgdlijpi i ‘f J, * ' . ' ll 4 * 0 oo .. 
Iri 1*403, according to Colquhbttn, * ‘Wealth > 

, i'J the. British Empu’e*' ". 94,000 

Ip 3, .h^lfbre th^ breaking 102,000 

in .1828, fihcoi^ing to a aensm taken ipt that 
" ' '' y^V'. ' ' 119,194 

In 1838, according to the tast Census , 120,989 
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Detail the Population, ‘ 

, f:: ' , •;:<,>: "' 

Mdta.— DlatiV’ei - . ".a'-" ,>''‘4.4'8?'’ ■■'■4‘f,48r . 

i'. ffl^iish rosidentis , , .915''';' 5S3 

,, 3.9,42 ;, / 729, 

, y-': -i .. ' 8,^9 ■ ' ' • , 

i '■'" tfiicm ' , ' IB’,' '.,,'361 

Chil^i^tif tlia liSjBiM' . 338 360 

'83, Mi' 81;494 ■ 

'-Gozo.— Natiyp* " 8.IJ31 

,•.,..’ 8 ,",,, 5 ' 

■ ", 61,159' '. 69.830' 

"'k’ ’ 'f’ ^ - 6l|159 

■>:/ 'V' ' \ 

is » cro^n <SbloiW, and the local 
goyo^utjiia^nt il conducted A ^mcfnor^ wlio, in I^islative 
inaitcrai ia assisted six pot'fions nominated by 

the crown., The prittCipatadiftiiliJrtmtive deiwrtmonts are the 
chief aetirel ary?* (dftixjt the ktuhrantine depart moot, the c\is- 
tohidtouse, thoUnd-i'evetliiiedoiixi'tnicnt.aiffrl tlie audit oilico. 

courts of justice are numerous, and the procedure in- 
tri<kttb\a«d coftUy ; iho law administered by them is likewise 
in Wftnt of a thorougirre vision. The public revenue of the 
island hipounts' to about lOWOO/, a year, of which about 
7o,OOOA oHses h‘oui custom duties (chiefly levied on grain 
and pulse) and i^tlorantiue duos; about 23,U0u/. from' the 
rcnts’of tfovertimenl Tanda and houses; and the mmaindor 
tioiji several sttiaU duties. Out of this sum are defrayed 
not, only the salaries of ibo regular government officers, hni 
also the expenses of mainf/aining the roads, streets, and 
publio huiliUngH, arid the cost of t ho university, «jlementary 
schools, and oliarifahle institutions; Some reduction in the 
publjc btirdons may bu expected to be inude in consuqnenf?o 
of ttuj recooalneutlation^> of the recent commission uf on- 
(juiry.' , : 

W.^(»)ry of Tlie earliest notice of the Maltese 

Islands is in Divwlorus of Sicily <v, i‘2). ‘ There are/ lie 
* over against that part of Sicily which lies to the 
Month Ihroo islands at a distance in the sea-, each of M hicJi 
has a fjOwn and safe ports for ships ovtirtakcn , bj lempcsU. 
Ti»© firsts ©ailed Meiite, ia about 800 starlia from Syracuse, 
ond has sovteral cxci llont ports. The inhabitanis aro wry 
rich, inasmuch as (bey exercise many trades, and in parti- 
cular they manufacture clpths remarkable for their soft- 
ncsK and iinene.^s. Tiioir houses are large and splcnditlly 
miiaiuented with projeclious . and . stucco (yerWnic 
Kortiifjiaat). The island’ ia a colony pf the PUamicians, who, 
Trading to ih» we.-ttevn ocean, TJjsMgl it as a place of rofuge, 
because it hi^s oxdelhsnt ports anw lies in the midst of the 
sea. Next thtliis island is atmther named Ganlus (Goy.o), 
with convenient harbours, which if also a colony of Phae- 
niciana.* ' ■ 

Malta is said.to have boon Subsequently occupied by th(? 
Greeks ; fbut however thi* may. be, the Oarilniginiaus ob- 
tained onti^.posnession of ijk n<Q. 4012. In u.0. 242 the 
Carthoiginians Were oompolled to cede it to the Romans, 
who erect(‘d the island into a inunlcipium. It appears that 
the Ictnple .of J uno Was rilih enoug^h to. bo an object of plun- 
dt'r to tho rapacioas/Verres, when he was praotor of Sicily, 
(Ciciuo, In xs* 40.) T[he litton cloth of hlalta was 

considered an article of luxury at Rom^ :; . . ,v 

The Vmidak and the Go^s, wbo^))i4 taken possession of 
Malta, were expelled by Uelisariuij^ A,i>. 533. About 
870 tbO Arabs took possoiwioa of^o istonti; fnd though it 
was recovered and held >y the, J^eru empirO for about 
thirty-four. voars» it wa% rilia|«>n hy the, Arabs, and the 
Greek inhabitants exteriiiinated. . In 11 20 Count 
the Norman comjuhrof of SHcUy. totjk possession of 
Malta,.^d expelled the Arabs. V ^ , " 

Malta was, thus attache^ 4® the ioJauA if, ®pily> a».d it 
becanaa kubjeht to the dynaslibs wnieh.sipcceasjivcly 

governed th^t island, vix., the. house of Hqheustapffen'* ihnA 
1189), Chides pf At^jtiu houso of Ara- 

gon (a,i>. I282ki. i^jrmg tl&porjio/ an djft^ 
rrovvn pre»idtrf . hveif<th 0 '^y 9 #jnw^^ fl^tik .and the 
ISikiihjan laws arid histHutions tyero oxtettijqd ^be island. 
Onoof these ihirtithtions h munjiip^ cpuiidl or hudy. 
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mumcipo}. ^neijs of Sicily, which originated 
' *h wi WU of Fradorip II; of the hopso oS. Hohenstaaflto, 
Th» mh^pal appears from its archives, which hro 

.still pi*esisTVcdr.j!iti Malta, to have exerdwd oOnsidevabte ad- 
iriiidstmtitu. aal4 legislalive powers, though its forma- 
tion and contMUtttion are quite obscure. ■ ; , , 

In isle Sitsily, with tho MaHese is^lands, p^aed to the 
empettH' Charles V.>; as heir to the crown of Aragon. On 
tlw 4th March, d 530* Charles granted to the gr«ud*raaster 
and religious fraternity of St: John, w.ho ha<l recently heon 
expelled ft'om llliodes by the .Turks, ihe owu^rsUio of all 
the castles, fortresses, and isles bf Tripoli,., Malta, anU Gosck, 
with com plot e j uris Ji clion. The sovereign ty of Mai ta wan 
by ihig grant in of bet surretidered to the iCnigh^®* though 
the tbrm of tenure from tho crown of Sicily waM maintained 
by tho reservation of the annual paymctil of a (kleon by tho 
Knights to tho king of Sicily or hU viceroy. At the Ithue of 
the ceasion Malta cuntained only about 12,000 and OoSo 
about 5000 inhabitants, who werc^n a miserable condition.. 
Malta was a shelterless Jtock, and the cultivation of 

the land had been nearly abandoned, owing to tbc wretched 
system of administration and the frequent predatory visits 
to which the people w'eve exposed. 

Under the Order Malta isoon began to recover from its 
state of destitution. Tho first object was to protect the 
island against the incursions of its piratical eneuiie.s; and 
with thm\iew the Knights commenced those works winch 
remain to tbi.s day as a monument of their pfirscverance and 
military power.. On the l8iU May, 1555, the Turks, under 
Mnstnpha Pacha, to the number of 30,000 ehoico trOOps, 
landed on lluMsland uf Malta, where they encuuniere'f a 
desperate resistance from the Knigbis. Finally, the Turks 
were compelled to quit the island, with the loss, it is said, of 
25,000 men: the loss on the other side was computed at 
about 7000. Upon the death ofSulUn Solyman jn 1550, 
shpitly alter the defeat of his troops, tho ffrand-iniister La 
Vallctto. who had suci'ossfully dorcud(‘tl Alliltii agoinst this 
formidable invasion, delerroined on the founding of a now 
city, in a favourable position for the protection of the Island, 
and as a icsidonce of the convent of the Order. He laid tho 
first stone cf tho ciiy of Valletta, which hero the name of 
its founder, on tho 2Hlh of March, 1555. Tho Knights^ 
now secure in tlieir possession of Malta, conlinued toendse 
against the Oltomiins, whom they greatly annoyed. But 
the discipline of the Order relaxed as the objects of Uieir 
oria^iual institution 4 .ti'adunlly became of Bccotulary iiiiport- 
anec; and Mulla, wUu'h was safe against all attack, w'as a 
place of luxury and pleasure mlher than of ui]»torilj\ 

The history 'of the island, between this time and its sur- 
render to Bonaparte, requires im pariioular notice in llria 
brief sketch. Tho ontbreiik of the French vevolu lion was 
an e\em cakulutcd to shake tho decliniug power of an in- 
stitution like that of the Knights of Malta, and tho boha- 
vionr of ijie Order towards the new republic of France, their 
supposed partisanSr their vessels, and their agent in Malta, 
certainly contributed to tho downfal of t lie Order, The 
immedicitc surrender of the Island however v'as perhaps 
ow’ing in part the pusillanimity of the Grand-master, as it 
corlainly was in a great degree to the treachery of the Frojich 
Knights, v4io, foreseeing tho decline of tho Qrdor and tho 
probability of ATalta being placed under Uussian intluence, 
prethrred its surrender to Franco, whether that country 
ihould bo a monarchy or a republic. 

On the Dtb June. 1728, a French expedition, under the 
r.orouiaurlof Admiral Brueys, consiatmg of 18 ships of the 
line, 18 frigates, and about 400 transports, having 40,000 
men on board, aivivcd off the island. The Frencli Kujglita 
had already been prepared for what w^as to take place ; the 
Gr^nd master Ferdihand Hohipeseh, who bad been eleeted 
in July, 1797, a weak and credulous man, took no nutans 
10 deprive the French Knights of the prim^al militai7 
epmmah'ds. Most of the towers along tho cowst fen untJer 
t^ieir orders hv a rule of scrvb'ce. AlUioujJ^ much lime was 
lost ih'emutefimg measures of de'fhnc&, nothing W'af» done; 
in iaet moskots were delivered to tho tfoops uncxaniinwl ; 
the atmiiunition was damaged and tmmmi; troops were 
deapateli’ed to the coa.st witlioutjprovisions; con/hoting aud 
iriipraotioahle orders were issttM, and other similar appa- 
rent acoidenf a hapn^ehod. Boron Azopardi, in ins Mourntd 
of the Taking of Malta/ krittas that the iul^>itant» ran in 
thousands to’arni 8 , biit iho military chiafii Were satisfied 
with a *emblahe 0 rif prepaif+ionF gttd,. 4 o|;uded the people 
with assurkbc^^ 0 f '$ac^r|ty, Bbnapart^who waa 



01' oC tV\C! ViiK‘ Orioftt, \Qi^ no iimc in tnaldiig ! 

n (loniiinrt in writing that the whole 'Hoot ^Should be allows a 
to onUu' this , ports oi' ^lalta to wntor, to which an answer 
Wiis r43Uirne(h vnJi oppressions of regret, that only two, or 
It most. four slops, could be allowed 10 enter the port at a 
linui.V .* Tiic (iraud-inaster refuses us water!’ siud Bona-> 
parte; * Uj-uioitow at Hunriso the army will disembark 
n ]}(»!» lilt’ coasts of the island wherever n. landing can be 
ehocied and these words were inserted in the order of 
Iht; rlay. 

Acoordingly, Uie next morning a body of Freucli troops 
disembarked in yi. (roorge’s Bay to the north-woslward of 
Vall».'tta, wlicn? ono gun was fired from the tower for form’s 
sake, and I lie bait ones of St. Eluio and Fort Tiguc opened’ 
a f)u\ wliicli was inellectivo from their position. Another | 
corp'5 la ruled ii) 8k Paul s Bay unmolested, and a third in 
iJu* I'Mjbour of Marsasoirooeo, to the soulh'Oast. Before J 
ni':!jl th'‘ i'^reneli weie lA possession of tlio whole country, ' 
\utJi the except ion of m'e villages, or casals, without any 
t'l’posjtion on the ])art of liiic kijiglits wlio comrntinded the 
several po.Ms; and the iinsup\)orlcd uUciupts of the Maltese 
haitidiuns of Nasciar, Musta, (largiir, and Birchireara to 
detend their homes, only alforded to troops like the French 
a prelexi for bloodshed and plunder. In the inenntiiue the 
cit\ of Vallcitfx nr.s in a state of InmuU and despair. The 
Gmiid' ina!*fer, jn a .state of the greatest jieiplexity, was 
^nrrouudi’d by vurions advi.'^ers, but wanted finnoess to de- 
cide. At lerigih, when it was reported (o Inin that boiuo j 
French kiiighls Imd boon killed, and others wounded, by 
the Maltose soldiers, he felt his critical situation, uud ilo- 
tormiued (o solii it a sviapension of anus. Tw'o messengers 
wei'i* nnniodnitely sent on board the Orient to announce the 
readiness of the Grand-muster to come to terniw ; they were 
bearers of a letter from the Danish consul lt> the F4enoh 
gmicnd, inferccdiiig for his favour, and Mioilier from the 
OiMinl must CM* himself to tJie coiiimaiulor Doh/inicu, a knight 
.)r t Ini Oi dor, who had openly attached himself to the FruHeh, ; 
'uid was on hoard the Odeut, soliciting his govjd otlices. In J 
(he afU'rnoon (ienerul Junot and otheis liroiight an answer j 
lo the palace, allowing the Grand-master tw'cnty-lour hours i 
U/ send liis delegates to conclude the capitulation. j 

Distrusting their government, the iuhuhilants claimed to 
take part in the deliberations; and to two kiiighu and four 
iiilLUrntiiil citizens were confided the conditions npouw'hich 
ilio Joiirofs was to be surremlorcd. On the 12ih of July 
the capital ition was signed on hoard the Orient by Bomi- 
parle hlniMd l and these delegates. By its stiimlations the 
Order of Si. .Tohn of .1 orubalem renounced, in faiour of the 
French republic, the sworeignty of Malta, (lozo, and Cu- 
tuino; the French repubUe pletlg<'d itself lo use its in- 
lluciiec with the congress of Rusladt to pn<icure for tlie 
r»ran(i-master ditrtng his life a iirincipality etjuivalerit, and 
n the meanwhile he was to he allowed a pension of 300,000 
tVixucs; the French knights t,verc to be allowed to return to 
their conntiy ; to the French kniglits then in Malta pen- 
non^i of 700 francs were to be paid, and 1000 fraue.s to those 
)f sixty years and upwards ; it engaged to intorctHlc with 
die Cisalpine, Ligurian, Roman, and llc]\ctic republics, lo 
•b’.ain .similar pensions for the knights of those countries, 
m.l also with the other European powers, to sc#n'e to the 
isingli'i , id* each the pioporiy of the Order. The knights 
were nun con cr permitted to leUiin then* private property m 
Mainland Gozo; and the inhabitanU wore to contniue in 
the free oxcndhc of the Roman Catholic religion ; to be sSe- 
cvKoni then* properly and prnileges. and no extraordinary 
contribution was to be iiujioscd upon thom. This capituhi- 
lion was more favourable than could have been expoctod. 
Hompt?»ch was not asked to raiify it.s conditions. 

In the afitermsm of the fciUEic day the P'lench ships' <if war 
lunl transports Jirmhomd in the ports of Valletta npd Mar- 
•<fiscirocc.o, tSIkl LOJKfO troops took pus^Ca.don of Valletta, 
the thi'ctf cities on thoothof side oi‘ tlni lunlvmr, aiwl tlicir 
outworks. Tlif. FvKi\nch gcnerul had no sooner entered the 
gates than ho li.igerly umdo a p 0 r«<ml iA.*»Kciion of the 
fortifications. * U is well, Ooptorai/ j»aid Cafrare5U» oqc of 
the otfinei ss of his suite, he accompawM him, * ii is widk 
that soi;a<> witiun to open the gat©«i for hs- We ' 

»hou^^ye Ixad some difficulty in entering pbc*e 

bgifei^'^ct'her GmjHy.' ; ' 

French fo mid, in "he port two iiner<?f4>t^^ flbipSr 
fiigatc, and thre^ gtiUevL, beuides tw'ogaUm!t^|b^ 

S Srd bouts; and of Ordnance iJltJO pieces of 

6 of which wevo mounted pii the works), iog*ither%ith 


(rf small TO bflwjs ,of powder, and 

tflatojjitincnse nnralierofshut andaWX.' > ' 

■ 'flW Owlcr of Malm was noVf^J^nct. era- 

harked pviTafcly in a mcrchaiit'ship tn the 

of Juno, aceompaniod by twelve kutghte.; '.Oti 

Triesio be resigned his oflic^e of Orftrnl-mastef of fhe.Ordcr 

of, '8b John. General Bonaparte sailed wBh me Fiwcji 

.eX}>edition twq days afterwards for Egypt, ; ana , , 

Vauhois was left w^tli 4000 men to take ow of ^ 

As soon as the French Were masters of Malta th,^ osta-' 
blkshcd Jaws borrowed from tiife recent lcgiidat;ion ofjFmiiOe, 
and formed an cutkely newg^vernment and lqauoicip«lity, ad- 
ministered by a coaimissiou. 'vl,i1:ierty and efpiality Were pm-’ 
elaimo4» titles andVanhSiiwore aholish^ ; it was decreed under 
a heavy fine that the sons of the richest Aim t)y(f?ts should be 
sent to France for edtu^ution in the new prinoSpics, tUw 
own expense; all the establishments tijere rlfirgaidsed, and 
the remaining knights^^ith lew exceptions, were obliged to 
leave the pluco. . rieUfl».of tho church of,, St., Join), tiwd 
of the other churches* ami of the of the 

the plate of tho hospitals, and of the G rand' master’s pidttoe; 
were inolfed down to U? sent to Franco* (Baron A/.opardi; 
an<l Pieces Dtrorsas relatives crM,u,jOpc;'<*/#‘ow# Mi/iiaires. ei 
Politf<pj09 du Uii floral IJufmpartet VnviSii in\ \'ui.) , 

Tluee months H)f subjccUou to such arbitiary moasurtis 
and violent changes wero suHicienl to convince tlx Maltose 
that (hey had exchanged aii enfeebled despotism for u hafsh 
)oke. A total disregard of the or tides of the i'apilulation 
was daily manifoste<l, and oven some allcnition«i ef tho ci\il 
law. which atrecled thci tenure of piopeaty filled up the mea- 
sure of hatred lo thoir new rulers. 

Besides the churches which had been pillaged m Valletta, 
llioso atCittil NoUihilo, including the cathedral, did not 
ff-seapo plunder; but there still rcniaiimd some rich silk 
damask in the churches and convents of tho antient city. 
On the iindof Seplcmher, 171)8 fa ftcr tho mnY.s ot the batilc 
of Abuukir had reached Malta), some }>ersons being sent lo 
CitU\ Nutfibilo to lake down ilmso decorations, the inha- 
bitants a.$sernUod to prevent it. The Frenoh commandant, 
of the suiiill garrison of siJCty-fiVie men, in a« endeavour to 
disperse them, imprudenBy dre^ las sword. In a 
he was attacked, and the people being joined by others from 
th(5 iioighbouriug casals, the irritatiou increased, and tjw 
otficer and th»3 whole of the dolaclimoul were massacred, 
and their bodies burned. This was the signal for a gcmial 
revolt. In tweuiy four hours tho insurrection spread 
ihroughmit iK>tIi islands. On the ."ltd, Genei'al Vauf)oi,s 
boxing learned what had taken place, attempted to send a 
detachment of -00 men to keep poa. ’•ess ion tVf Citta Nuta- 
bile. hut they were beaten .hack by the Maltose peiusanti). 
On the sunu) day the people of the village.s near the fortifica- 
tions of CoUonera cniered the town of Buniiuhi, aud, being 
joined by tho inhabitants;, attacked the French guard and 
carried ofr the stundanl of the rcjuiblic. Othors in t he mean- 
time look jiiissoss ion of a magazine, aud after a sharp ron test 
bote away to the country eighty barrels of ehiiix>wder. 

The energy and daring xv Inch the Maltose thus early 
showed in tlwsir )!at,riolic%arfarosu^u‘iscd Goipiral Viuihoiv^ 
who hud been accustomed lo consider them as Wretched 
fteasanis* From this momtMjit the gate^ of Valletta and the 
thrjae cities wuio closed, and the garrison was k^l in k clor<o 
stale of blockade for two years. , 

During lliii^ long period .the Mfllteso gave proof of ii 
patriotic ardpiir and long-sutforing whi»h few pc<j|jlo 
would hftvo cqualieth yijaniinous in tlioir object, all 
their measures werQ,' taken xvith . prudence and order. 
They collected arms an4 e»1;ahlished a system xvhich gaxo 
Tucihpd to their and thoir "U^vy i>f men was 

divided into bodies of hattaliohs, and distnbuled in the 
toxvoFH on the (k>ast the country, with almo.’^t 

as much order aa regular 

The atlcmpU na^de Fronc.h general at conciliation 
wGfe not lisienod btkXttJ^i^sengjers were never alio wed to 
go back,; and found to his sm prise that ihc people 

to persevere in the enterprise Ui^y had 
uaderfaken, 'miftWUh«itan(li they were at present Single- 
handed. V ■«' 

. • Tlfc oniy e tui h»vo of Vhf«o ^aiVHi^Ucms m I3wtfli*k ll V tho Clicva- 
li£r*do ■(* Aniioafc iMkl JWio4firtll^Wtiv/,Imai»aF IwtS), who >v*s a 

Frc*fX;;J» knij^bi of >.io|tu 4 uuii Iw nutV*p)rtt r»f on ,icthcr.-nt lo1»is 

tndor; ^ 4 : of Vreuclu ami ivhai Ibl (iWn 

wl iho s.v«»b 

oy yersoun who ^^clc coutc^xponu^ witlv Uto 
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Witli more thaU!f#U|tO well-di«em]^ii0^^^ 
oommmifl (the' tebljrfeiBi'aii tho or^i^ Which 

o^icapod from AbpttBi^f h'imnjy beoh iniibrpomted wid^ iMih) 
lio vvas^ ^ to make a et>rtie wy.siufRoioiU’ fom) to. 

; uvinawo the of Valkitta, eacOti- 

raged by thoimoytmicp^l their eoutitrymon, ami borne 
dowa.h;^ cwHtnbd privation m inaoparahle 

f a|ifl['a-RWe of siegW wcuh not to bo left uiiwatchorl withiu 
ihoHyj|fl». . TiioMaliifesi Howtnddc ii warm appeal to'tho 
kingw: Sicily ihei»'»overQign. They sought assistance 
fVcM% ih'fe. British fleet, and sent out boats in all directions. 
wj|nb of Which fell in with u vessel that eommunicated with 
La^:d Nelson hn hia return' from tbo battle of Ahoiikir? he 
sent ? the Porlugucfciti squadron W thOk ^d, his own ships 
heing tnneh di^iblorh and promised ioon to fbllbw. In fact 
: on ilio'i^jh 6f S^uplembcr four Portugvioae ships of th*> line 
and two iij gates conic off tho' island and commenced the 
blockade of Vallettii, and snj)T[dicd the Maltese with some 
aruffl'itud artiUci'}, On the 2 5 tli of October Lord Nelson 
hinisolf ’^neoj'cd with fo'utecn ships, of war. and sum- 
wifhij^f4tho Ih’ench to snrrcuder, ofoing to send them all to 
J'Vmtwo* And not consider thorn as |)risontots of w ar ; to which 
Oeh^ratVaubois ietinmed a looonlp refusal. Tim English 
admiral’s foi'ce not being in a state to keep the sea, lie was 
,^ab1i|(jikl to go to relit, and he left llH? PoHuguese admiral to 
maiii^aiii the blockmlo. So noble and oniouraging was hw 
iWeplion of the MaUesc depnt ios; thiit Nelson’s name served 
UR u word to nniiiiate thoir efl'orls throughout the rest of 
I hoir long struggle. 

All sprts of provisions Mill eonlihtied very scarce, and 
many of the inhabitants w'ove reduced to the greatest 
misery, The king of Sicily, who had already suppliud them 
with powder and shot, now permitted them to receive corn 
from his granaries upon credit. Yet their great support 
was t ho lelijiiufo they had on the* presence of the British 
navy. Caplain Alexander John Ball, who commanded the 
squadron aflervvards appointed by llord Nelson to continue ' 
the blockade of VttUetta, was Ukowiso ordered to supply as 
far as practicable the wants of the MuUese. This service 
could not have been ontrusled to better hands. Captain 
Bitll w'as a man whose dignified deportment and mild and 
alhiblc man nwvs were such as toac(iuire res\'ect andestem; 
Ins sympathy and consideration too for the Maltose was a 
scntiinenl ot tlio heart, not a cold net of duty. 

In the beginning of 17!t9 the MiiUese oU?ot(id him their 
chief and the president <d* their congress, which was imme- 
diately orpauilli'd, ami cousishul of the bishop’s delegate in 
ecclosiasitical matters, a jjudgo, and tvrenty-two representa- 
tives elected by the easaU. The affairs, civil and military, 
of the Maltese now begun to lake the form of a regular t»d~ 
ministration under the direction of Cuptmn Ball, The con- 
gress authon’sed a public loan to bo opened, and the lauded 
}jropcrty of the church and Of the late Order to Iks let for 
ih(i purpose of paying the bxpousos of the war. The cus- 
♦»MiH were also regujluted, and the bays of St. Paul and 
Mavsascirocoo were made the anthoiisfKi ports for trade. In 
April Captain Ball roceived,. through the British minister at 
iho coil n of Naples, an order from the king of the Two Sici- 
lies lo assume the command of Malta for his miyeaty, and 
the Neapojitan Hag was noW raided upon the Maltese bat- 
teries in vo*|uucUon with the English. A Mim of money 
(about iiSon/.) was about this received forth® first tu|jfee, 
and was aflerw Hids followed by others* which although sup- 
plied iu thp pame of the' king of N«mlcs, Mere really ftir- 
mshed flrotn'the Kiiglish subsides. Very soon after this 
Lord Ndioii autborised Captain Ball to assure the islanders 
that Malta wattl4 ho protootOd by Bhgland, Hussia, and 
Prussia- until a general peaeo. An mntfors tfioboforo 
Rccmod tb bo os well regulated as circumstances w^ould 
a<hnit, and the most aidoAt Ij^opos webb entortaiiicd that an 
end might speedily l>e put to tb<s ^sufferings of the Maltese 
by the surtendpr Of the Froucli garrf^n^ which was now 
* sfricily v^atched by la)ud (Mi wejl as by sea; . But they had 
still much to cdnlend atid amopg dtlter ealamities 

disew, brought oii by lohg s,ufEfei*ing, dnd famine carried off 
uiatW of the poorest chtAlnesVfar whos#'imihsf ho charitablo 
fuiul existed ; and it is slated that during the two years not 
loss than persons die^. of misery and famine. Tbo 

expelled in rghU\of the Ofto^«»re jiot 'huiiffcisont to w;hat 
was going on in "Malhi and some 

others attumpM to scrviioecte assist in 

recovering the 'island from tit© )Ftencl>j but tJNj^. wore re- 
jected wiih indignity, ’".iV. ‘‘‘ 


:;vA^‘;thhcomm©ncemcnt wf the siego the quantity of corn 
dn thh granaries of Valietfa' and the three cities was 36,000 
qumlplijrB,' ^hicU it was calculated would subsist iho inhabit- 
ants and llm garrison about 16 or 17 mbnths. The city was 
so closely Wbekaded by sea, there seldom being less tban 
three or ships of the line, and as many sniollor vessels 
cruising off the pert, that only 16 small vessela. with sup- 
plies, Ixisidos the frigate Boudetise, got into the port during 
the first twelve mmiths; and the situation of the besieged, 
before scarcely four months had ekpHcd, was such, that 
llansijat, treasurer of the OlwIer, who has given us ii very 
detailctl journal of Iho oocurepces W'itiun the cily, 
that tho countonames of many bore marks of the orucl 
privations h> which they were subjected. Famine stnied 
them in tho face, and many who rvcix) at first unwilling 
to leave thoir homes ancr properties, were afterwards 
glad to obtain the ]jcrraissian of General Vaubois to escape 
from tho horrors of a siege and tho insatiability of mili- 
tary ra]utcity- Tho population, which iit the hfiginnin,g 
of tho blockade had been est mint cmI at upwards of 40,0 OP, 
by this means was rcducetl in September, 1790, to 13,000, 
and consequently tho corn in the magnziues w’os sutlicient 
to last much longer than w^as at first culeulated; yet in 
the subsequent mouth, General Vkubois. managed to send 
despatches to Fiance to inform his goiernniont Jhat his sup- 
phes w'ould not hold out beyond the ibllovving May. The 
inhabitants w'oro not a liiile cast down by this anticipation, 
particularly os in July the garrison had bi^en put upon half- 
pay, and the salaries of the authorities were suspended ficm 
the scarcity nf nloncy in tho treasury. vStill, trying us was 
llioir sitivalion, tho buoyant spirit of tho French soldiers 
never deserted them : they made gimlens in the fovtifica- 
lions, and raiaed fruit and vegetables to ameliorate their 
sittialfon. At tlhs*tiiuo a pound of fresh pork sold for (j.v,, 
salt metil 2st. lod., tho commonest fish 2>y. a fowl 60^., 
a pigeon 10.y., a pound of sugar lt>v, 4d., cojko a 

fat rat l.v. 7f/. 

The Maltese at first raised hut few batteries, and those 
inconsiderable ones. When Inwevor they wore joined by 
the English and Portuguese, who furnishcil ihcMii wilii 
mortars ami cannon and a great quantity of ammunition, 
they erected others of mu<‘li greater importance, in situa- 
tions which kept the French garrison in constant appre- 
liension, as wo leant from Ranhijat’s * Journal.* They wero 
assisted likewisu by the marines landed from the blockad- 
ing squadron. In December, 1799, Biigadier-Goneral 
Graham (now Loid Lynedochb arrived with tlte 30lh and 
89th British regiments and some urtdlcry men ; Ihoso wore 
joined by tho 3.5th and 4bth regiments under Miqor- Gonend 
JPigot, who took tho coinmaiul in June, 1800. Two Sicilian 
vcgiuicnts also formed part of the be.*>ieging forces,* and in 
ofiieiai orders they weie styled the allied troops at tho 
blockade of Valleltu. 

In the beginning of September, tho French troops being 
reduced to the last extremity, and the rigor of the blockadu 
by sea and land depriving them of every hope of relief, 
(ienciul Vaubois made proposals to surrender the place into 
the hands of the English lroc»ps. This act w as signed and 
concluded oh the 51 li of September, JBOO, by Genernl VaU- 
bois and Admiral Villoncnvc on the port ol the rrencli, 
and bv General Pigoi and Coinmodore Martin on the part 
of the English; and its principal cuntlitious ww, that the 
French troops should marcli out with the honours of war. 
as far as the sea-shore, whore they slwwUl ground their arms, 
and then be embarked for Mtu*seillcs as prisoners of war, 
until exchanged. Tho next day four regiments of British 
trboiis took possossiouof the fotbi and batteries of Vailctln, 
amidst the acclamations of the people: i boy hoisted tho 
English ensign at St. Elmo, and the squadron en- 

tered tho port. Two days afterwards, everything being 
ready, tho French troops sailed for France in English trans- 
jKirts;' and thus, after two years aiul two day^, ended this 

protracted and memorable blockade. ' „ , 

At tho peace of Aimons iu 1802, the question of Malta 
was difficult arrangemetit. It was however oventu- 

aHy stitacd between Great Britain ami tho French republic, 
that the isliind should bo restored to the Knights of St, 
John, and bean indopondoht ekte as formerly, but that 
there should ho ncU her an English nor a French langue. 
and that a Maltese lah'gno should hu established, which 
should enjoy all thd infiutenco and privileges of the other 
langocf*. ' ' ' . ' ^ ' 

ft strict conforroftr tW» MaWRw«» lo have 
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been evacuated by the Briti-Hli Irobps in Oiw months after almost ' exelnsivoly by. EngU&Men through patronage; a 
its ratiil<^U^u. }?ut bofor''* fbe of that porioiU cir- rbcons^truction of th6 Uniyersityp; aiid the intf^ttetion of 

had ansua whirh not only yetardod the reslom- elemental^* education araongstth^lowe*! orders; fend thongh 
Ilia of tlio inland to Uio Knighta of Sf John, but reticicreiri la»t, uot loacist, the full libeny.of dnd liUbliahinK, 
that lueasorij inconsistent With the iaierests of Great Bri- Under laws to bo enacted, bj w^ijh the pe6|iie will always 
tain, and the security of her India n possessions. Thus llie be enabled tom^he known theic^ eorbpiaints to .^e British 
freatyof Amiens renjoineduncxmited. and Malla remained j^ox^ernmeutinuj tlie British peo^ \ s ] ' 

in the hands of the English. Ou the ISlhof the What prbmtseis however to be of the ipffieatesV beni^ to 

month George IIL issued a de claration of the motives which Malta is the development; of steam navij^tion Me- 

obliged him again to take up arm-s. diferranean within these few years past, n6t,bAly from the. 

During the hosiililicR whicjji followed, Malta was refaiiiud passage of vessels from IhO '<!<«tsts of France'ttnd Italy to 
ill military possession liy Great Britain, without any formal the Levant; which att moot Malta as thO ni'M ^vanta- 
declaration as to who was to be its future master. It be- geous point of lonrlezvous, ahd t(> provide; themselves ^h 
came iJic ii»*«d-quarters of the Englwli anny in the Medi* coals, but from the inorea:sing importance of the commum- 
terrmiouii, iind the rendezvous of the British licet, which cation between England and India thirough the Medijorra- 
foimd thero every advantage fnim u cenind situation, and nean. Travollci’S of all naljons are to be soon ih the streets 
the convenience tlio ports of the island afforded for fitting of Valletta, and there, wdietca few years ago every ffiee W8$ 
out and keeping in an effective slate the squadrons which familiar, one now walks amongst strangers as in ccmlincfintal 
htdd the douiiinon of iht* s»eas from Gibraltar tor the Dar- cities. This affluence of pot^tts htt.s led to the establiah- 
danellos. It became iho enijKuium of ilmt eommeroc men t of hotels of the host ; uhd the miproVcments in 
whicli was b^hut out from all the portb of the Continent by the lazaret bavo stamped MalU^ as the most importune aua- 
ihe ojioiiitioij of lUe Berlin and Milan decrees* and it was rantino station in the Mediterranean, ami that which is 
llie only place in the Mediterranean whither the rich now most resorted to ^MrayeUors c»f ail Ooimtriew. 
piizes taken fion\ the enomy weio carried for adjudication. MALTA, KNl(?lfTS OF, a celebvatM mihlajrj ahd 
This was a time of great |>ro»pej‘it> to Malta; it however loligious order, known also by the naanos of Knights of St. 
re<-cived a sudden infcrruplion from the plague which John of JerusiOenv Knights IJospilalUTs, and Knights of 
broke out in Iftld. From April of tliat year, when Valletta Rliodes. The inijitifcution of theOrdei* oi'Jginftted in an ho^i- 
Was so active in traffic and hustle, to September, tisid, ihura pico which was founded at Jorusalem, by permias'.on of tho 
died 4(iG8 persona in both islands. During the greater part caliphs of Egypt, about the middle of tho gloventh century; 
of this ]»eriod the capital was duserled, except by the mourn- for rfiocivmg the pilgrims from Europe who visited the 
ful dead cart ; the grass grew* tu the stiects, and tweryhudy holy sepulchre. The hospice was annexed to a chapel dedi- 
was shut up as iii a prison. cated to St.John the Almoner, and was ul first kept by 

On the 30lh of May, 1814, a definitive treaty of peace, Benedictine monks. When Palestino Was coiKpiored by 
<‘oiic.luded al Paris between Fiance and the allied powers, tho Seijuk Turks, in 106.5, who dnivo aWay tho Arahian 
definitively the lot of Malta, by a formal iecctgiiilion and Egyptian Saracens, the Christians found these new 
of Ii(>r union with Great Britain, with the concurrencji? of masters much worse than tho former, and the Ini^pice of 
ilio kwjg of whose jiredece.ssovs had for three iku- 8t. John was plundered. Hoine timo affer, a Frenchman 

tunes only exorcihcd suzerainty over the island. Thus named Gdrard; a pilgrim Ip the holy city, undertook the 
t1n‘ Maltcrtc i>coph‘ at length obtained the fulfilment of management of tie bospico ; and when the crusaders 
their wishes, and b(^Cttme subjeett^ of a sovereign of then* under Godofroy de Bouillon took Jet'ii^leiu in lOyih they 
own clmico. It is only under a great maritime power that found Gi?rard, who bad been kept in prison by the Mussul- 
they can be secure from aggre.<ysU)U. mans during the siege as a suspected person. G^fard 

But tile island did not recover its lute excess of prosperity, resumed his duties in the hospice, and several of the ctu- 
T!ie poaco, w inch carried blessings to all the nations of sadors, through pious feiTOur^ determined to join him and 
FiirojH*, ojicned tin* ports of tho Continent to English com- to devote tho rest of their lives »o the sorvioe of tho poor 
ino’ve, vcliitdi naturally neglected Malta and went thither pilgrims. Among the knights who took this deUiriMination 
dirccl. Malta boaidosWas obliged u> suffer a sori of pen- weie Raynoond Dupuy and Dudoii do CoiBpt, both from 
ttiiee inffieied upon her by the ports of France and Italy, Dauphind^, and Conon de Montaigne, from* Auvergne, 
w'ho'.e healili cstabhslnneuts kept her in quarantine fur VZ Godofroy de Bouillon made a donation of hi^ own lordship 
)ears affer the eobsation of the plague. It was nut until of Montboire in Brabant to the hospice of St. John, and 
Juno, 1820, that she was admitted to communicato freely several other princes tbllowud his example. Tho hospice 
with tlie.so comniorcal states ; and by the? time her princi- thus became possessed of lands in almost every part of 
l>al commercial esiablishnionts wore broken up, Tho ex- Europe, as well as in Palestine. The dross assumed by 
I oiKhturo of :i gurnsou and a small squadron* and a limited the new Hospitaller* was black, with a white cross, having 
iraile With Barbary and the Lcviint, wore her only renources, eight points or arm.** on the left broasU. Paschal II. 

«and formed no approach 1(1 the llorid state of prosi>erity she sanctioned the now institution, tho iiliamberft ff which 
onjoyod sooti after her fu'st connection with Great Britain. bound themselves by solemn yows of chastity, individual 
In the mean tune hor already excessive population was poverty, and ol^dionco, to wliich was afterwnros added that 
upon the increase, and hoi expenditure undiminished, and of being always veaily ‘to fight against Mufcsuluuuis and all 
ui 1 S42 Iho people l>egan to petition his late majesty, Wil others wh^ forsake the true religion.’ Vorlot, at the end of 
liam IV., fill* a considemUon of their depressed coiidii ion, ln» ‘ -gives oil lh6 law's and reguhUions of the 

111 If'gmg certain grievance.^, whiol) ?i'ere thou but cursorily Order; ^^Aucieus nuuv'oaux Btetuts do I’Ordre do Hi. 
coMMdered or inoffeetually remedied. In Juno, 1836* they Jiian de Jerusalem^- yim po)i|e exempted them fforn 
made a \noio Ibrcible appeal to tho BriUsli government paying tithes, apd gave them the right of olet' ting their 
through tho House of Commons, by a poti'^wh signed by own sur^rior, who was. s^ylod^ ^rainUfuasterV They wore 
Maltefto, which wa*? presonled in that lioiiso by Mr. indopoiiaent: of every, other ecclesiaaUcal or lay jurisdic- 
tho 7th of Jane, 1H3(>. Tho Maltose in tins appeal tion. A splendid was rai»^ "by Goriird near the 

]uuyafl for a municipul V;udy, u reform of the law,' a mode- old. hospice, and demoided to <J<*htt the Baptist, with extoii- 
iitte liberty of the press, an impn>vcmenl of the eystem of sivo buildings ff>r the well as the pilgrims, 

iwhicaiion ami el^ieataty m.^irucUon* an independOnt who were there ehterltained at Aeo c<:jst. Gerard and his 
huar(l health* k Aw j>or/, n n^Iiof fioui the hmry excise successors established* i?i inantfnio to wua of Kuf Ope, 
(July on wine, a nauticcjplion in the emolvuaftms of othco, 

a»v)i(u from ih« iVavy^hitj' on gmut* ami a popular con ueal restJngi>iapes who. wore there providcwl 

tbr ihe tioMitm of representaUvev to make known their witji tpe Theso houses 

wen Is and gno\aik'04. CommiHsion^s of Itppiirv were Such word $hdso of Me^na, 

5-oiit out in Septemhor, 1S36, to ex^tmmo and r«i.>ort itiwui in Speirv Gilles in Provettoc. 

the gpij^tftmccs oot futh, atid from Iheff labours;, the iuo,st Gdrkrd to tho Hospitallers elected a?% nis 

utA(}M’Jl'ii»rovms am auiic.ipat(.Hl Somb iudood ye already sucscossor bmthcr Raymond^ Hiipuy, wl^o drey tji|)a body of 
,in!#¥vi\tion ; such qsa < mu p Ido freedom of tlus ijpirt^ oi staluloo mM'liguUilion.s of digcinmO.for theOrffer.' ? 
pjMK ihv all ibreign mcrchuudisc, the duti(?s iSinmmmg add^ to the duties of charily, ffl|ho9pitamy that of taking 
arhefes of consafnplibli , the reform of »P kims^^for lhe jiroteidion hpty sanctuary. Ho 

v^piisj^dopartmems, and t!u' disiributmn of the high&^cfs dividj^ tim breiftrej^V mto classes, the tha 
fairly among the JVielWiex which were tbnperljr hm prioats pnd, qhaplaih^, the ‘ serving blH^thcrs,* whe 
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were neither noST; priests. Atl tlie^Or^iet, increased 

rapidly irk;n)*bh«w iUe i^abers were into seven 

nations, called * namely, Frovettice, Ativ^H'gne, 

Fraotie. Itoiaij; Am$m, i&efemeuy. and Kngl^iA For nearly 
tn'o lenturiCi^’w the Tem- 

plars, werivithe fiirpiest ssupSort of the Christiana in the East ; 
aiid^Ken Acuh, the last of Christendom, was ta^en 

hy MimsuUaans hi 1 ^^l*1:he; reinait^ of the Order With- 
aie\v t^Cyprua^ vrjie^e the towh jpf Cimilso was aseigiied to 
tte* HeiWitaHers/as their residence. , . . , 

.; th4he year iHie tho Hoispitallers* all hope of 

reepverjpgt ]?alearine*>qnipiied ,a irnd^ being joined hy 

cromdfc from' Italy, landed./ under their ^-and^masier 
tonlques de Villairet, tm tlie istandofBrhpdea, which. Was then 
liosseofiled hy Greeh mud Samcen pirates. ■ The Hospitallers 
delcafhd the pirates, and took formal potoeaaion of Rhodes, 
as well iiuj(^C6s and ot-ltcritfaighhouTtug islamU, [Eiionits.] 
y I'om I h at t imo they bccaipc known by the naniCof Knig h ts of 
Hhodts^s. The knij^hts srroUgply fbrtided the towii of Rhddfts, 
from which they curried oa by feCa a deadly warfare against 
th0^;; Mussulmans, ' and osp^ially against the Ottoniun 
Tutkfe, who about that time were hstablwhing their power 
all over Asia Minor, Tbe history of the Knights of Rhodes, 
during tluj feuvicenthand dftcentli centuries, is clostdy con- 
iTMaetcd with that of tho Otfiomans. Some of the Turkish 
sultans, among others Amuratb, or Mourad IL, were glad 
to purchase a temporary peace fVom the knights. Maho- 
med IL, son of Murad, having taken Constantinople, sent 
a lleot with un ^arj^iy to conquer Rhotles in 1480 ; but the 
7'urks were ronulfeod;by the knights, ii ruler Iheir grand- 
master Pierre d*Aub«.=<s<5n. In 1522, Sultan Solyman tho 
Gnnit sent unollicr large arniiirhont against Rhodes, and ho 
bitniiolf repaired thither to direct the siogo- VUUers do I’lsle 
Adam, who a as the gi and -master of the Order, defended 
the town with the utmo.st bravery ; but there was a traitor 
among them, one D’Amai'al, a Portuguese knight, who, 
through j(ialousy and disappointment at not being made 
grand master, kept a correspondence willi Solyman, and 
in formed him of the statu of the' garrison and the weak 
points of Iho for li float ions. D’ Amaral was discovenid and 
executed : but in Dcceinbev of that year the grand-ma»ler, 
having exbaust<‘d all his means of resistance, capitulated. 
Solyman behaved honourably : he allowed ihe knights, and 
all the inhabitants who chose to leave Rhodes, twidvo days 
to embaik wlih Thoir moveablesi. Having expmsSod a wish 
to seethe grand master, he gave him words of consolation, 
and, iouchod Dy his venemblc ap^wafunce. said to Ins vizier, 
tliat ' He could not help being grieved at driving (hat 
Christian in his old ago nut. of his houise.' On the Ihtof 
January, 152:^, tho grand-mastov and the surviving knights 
loft Hhodoft and took lefuge in UqJy. 

In 1530 Charles V, gave to lii© Order the islands of 
Malta and Oozo. M4 i,ta.V j 

After the surrender of Malta to the French, in 1798, the ! 
Order as ft sovereign body became extinct, and its domains in 
\ ai ious parts of Europe wCro confiscated. It still however ex- 
ists as a re%iou<? order, a plmuti^ of its former greatness. 
Ferflira in twe Papal State is at presciii the residents* of the 
grand master and a fow knights of the order of Bl. John of 
Jerusah'ih^ subsist upon some scanty rcmmuit of ^.thoir 
ariticTit splendid revenues. Cii'ctint^tiuiees have sd'much 
aiiered in Kiiropc* the Lovant> und Africa, that the Knighl^s 
<»f Malta as a sovereign mditury pifder wbuld no longer be , 
in harmony with the actjwsal smte of civil izulion, Tho oh* 
.jects of their ihatitutimt have to exist. They woro j 

iwwdver for some conturies, together nyitlt Venice, the' 
firmest bulwarks of Italy and Rurtvpe against the 

Imburian power of the Otlom^Uia- : \V 
(Vortot, de^ Chenfulieh Jffi^piialier^, d& St, Jj^in 

de Jeruffahm.) ' ' .v « 

MAJLTHA'a bituiqindu0 m,iaeri\pf vVhkib UUob different 
accounits are given b/ VlilribtUi kuthbriJi that 'iP iP impimible 
to determmU to What auy^fanco the 'imtnc prbberiy belongs. 
In prpof of the jitstness of this eoAclurion; may mowdy 
observe that according; to Philips (J^t^cUogy,,p. 868), it 
"■ '* " " (inor^ 


jenqus, 
•rericUy 

posseised in every of mucilsgiUbtii pto^Ues, and 


18 oiacKwn-orown ; wnye _ ^ ^ 

grtwfc Ch^misMt vbl, il, U, A69), it is 
^|Ppp?rLmpK.J 


UUK 


MALC'RUS.' 

MALVA SYL^SXiaS^IIWW Mall^rl, «mt» 
peiiennial, hefbaeeoui' plant, of very fiUauent' oo 


wbieli may be employed foV the fame ebds as other detUul- 
ceni hterbs. The ilowers only afo ofiieinal in Aritain : when 
fifeahi' they are violeU'Olour^ but ky' drying become blim, 
ami isdso' T640 k largo quantity of their W'atCry eonstituonts; 
for 'ldd of TCwcnt fidwors dry into 11. Th^ hiu^ no 
odour, but a t^xjoilagiiwwas herbaceous ' taste, t^licy yiebl 
thek.coiuuringj pHncipIo both lo water and aletdtbl. The 
aleofhdio' fUi*^i6hes on© of the most delicate of 

re-agents for testing the presence of acids or alkaliei ” The 
compound decoction of t«e I^ondon Pharma oop<Bia ik not 
a proper form of exhibition, %n in fosion with tuld wiiler 
being preferable. [Dacoctiosts ; Inpustot^fs.) 

MALVA'CRAB aro a largo natural ordCrof cxojgcnous 
pkntSi iho distinguishing marks of which are pblyp^talous 
ftow'ors, tnonadclphous stamens, unilocular anthowi, and a 
valvate calyX. They ahso have alternate leaves, the hairi* 
ncHs of which, if present, is usually stellate ; ami <^nspicitons 
stipules. A large proportion of the. order oonsis Is of herba- 
ceous or annual plants, inhabiting all the mdder parts of 
the world, but much ibo mt»^t pfotitiful in hot couvitriiiys,' 
where alone ac oi«\)arative)y small uumb<*vof species become 
trees. In many cases they are ronmrkahlo for the large 
size and beautiful colours of their flm^crs, which arc lutw- 
ever fugitive, expanding for a single day mily ; the gr<3at 
number of them and the regularity of their sircccs'sion dur- 
ing the tlow'crhig season make this of little iinjicrtoncc. 
Among tho very nil tnero us species sovenil are of cssontiai 
service to man. As emollients they are >veU known in 
medical practice, the Marsh mallow" (Althina officinalis) 
being one of the most useful among this kind of remedial 
substances, and a large proportion (tf the whole order being 
rapnble of supplying its place. The hairy coveiing of the 
seeds of tho various species of Gossypium forms tho raw 



' .f ■' ' Qmsyfilum. 

\/ ;,iVa ^tion ofti corolU, with intinjulelplioau »tHnu*n«. 


coftfrn sp important, to our inartpfncfuvcrs. Malva tricutt- 
pidata is used by the negrpes, in the We>t 
atitate for soap. The of Hibiscus abpl^tosahus aiv 

warm and ' musky, kiPb %mployed ip berfomery as a 
oubstitulo for muaki tbpstq of Hibispus, ^kcuUmtus form the 
ochra, so much used in hut eilitntries ^ W inuenaginous iu- 
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f ^lredient in iRonps. A few spooica are acid, ^specially 
libistMiii subdanfla. Finally tbo tcnaoio'O^s fibrea pro- 
cured from tlic iimor Lark of many kinds of Malvaeomis 
plants form u good description of cordaije. Hibiscus elatus 
Sind tiliaceus, and several kinds of Sida, arc princijmlly used 
for this purpose. 

The only modern systomatical aceonnt of the genera and 
speries of the order U to be found in the fir^t volume of J>g 
C andolle’s ‘ l,^rodr(mius;* but the genera have been since 
constructed npon principles so much moi-e precijsc, and the 
number of speewis has been «o very considerably inoreoaed* 
that titis enumeration is of little use at present. Tlierc is a 
good account of Indian species in Wight and ArnoU^s 
* Prodroiuijs Klciioe l^oninsulm Indim OrientuUs of Bra- 
stilian spf*< ies in Auguste dc St. Hilaire’s ‘Flora BruzilimMcri ^ 
dioiuUis;’ and cd‘ Mexican kinds irmnyare desonbed in the 
various vUlttines of the ‘ LiunmaV A few AtVican sjjocies 
arc also to he found in Guilleinin and Perroltet’s ‘Flora 
Sonegambim/ v\d. i. 

M ALVERN; M ALVERN3Il-h«. [WoRCKSTERsnmi:.] 

MALWA. [Hindustan, p. 21‘J.] 

MAMKMJKES.or MKMLOOKS.a nnrue derived from 
jui Ariibic word signifying slaves, was that of a luilb 
torv body which for a long lime ruled Egypt. I'he Mem- 
looks wore lirst instituted in the early part of the ihirloefith 
century by Malek Salccb, grandson of Sa fad con, which Sa- 
fudocn was the brotlier of tlio fiimoua .Salah Edoen, the 
Koord, ihe founder of the Eyoob dynasty of tho> sultans of 
Egypt, which succeeded the Fatomidos. Malek Salech 
purcluvsed many thousands of slaves, with which the mar- 
kets of Ahia were then glutted in consequence of the de\as- 
trtting wars of Geugis Klmn. Ho chose chielly young 
iialivoHof the Cauca.'^ian regions, whom he trained (<» mihiaiV 
ovei eifees, and embodied into a corps of 12,0t)(> men callod 
Alcmidolvs. Tliis coips, by its discipline and distinct orga- 
ni/ itioii, became formidable to its masters. Tn 12,04 the 
A'lonilooks revolted aui^ ktlled Tooran Shah, the last pAico 
(U’tho Kyoohite dynasty, and raised to the ihrono of Egypt 
El Mocz Turkoman Menilook. El Moez was murdc«»d 
ii! J 2fl by another Memlook called Baybors, who founded 
the dynasty of the Babarltes, which conquered Syria, took 
Thunuscus.’und put an end to the domination of the Abba- 
Side caliphs. In 1382 Doulet cl Menilook el Borgfieb, a 
(^ircas-^ijin Mornlook , overthrew the Baharite dynasty, and 
I'nsiuU'd the dynasty of tho Circassian Moinlooks, which, 
Mfier losing all the conquests of the Baliariles in Asia by the 
JiauJs of the Ottomans, continued to rule Egypt till 1517, 
when Selim I., sultan of the Ottomans, marched into Egypt, 
elefeaicd the Memlooks near Heliopolis, took Cairo, and 
put todoath Tomaun Bey, the lust of theCitTnssian dynasty, 
Selim however maintained or was obliged to maintain the 
Mornlooks as a military aristocracy in Egypt. TJie Beys of 
tho Mornlooks, twenty-four in number, ooiitinutsd to be the 
govifinm-b of as many disfriebs, though subject to a Pacha, 
appointed by the Porte, who resided at Cairo, The beys wvre 
elected by their own bodv. [Euvvr, Modont r/.] 

Tina arisloi'rary eontinucil to rule almoid independent of 
the Porte till Bonaparte^ invasion, when the bulk of Mem- 
bn>U cavalry was destroyed in icAoral bnlliant but useless 
charges upon the French squares ruppoitcd by artib 
h vy, ill tho battle of tho Pyramids, in duly, 17^8. [Bona- 
CAUTE.] The remains of this once sqdondid Ixidy wim their 
beys retroated into Upper Egypt. After tho English and 
the Turks had reconquered Egypt in 180)^ the iVrtc was 
no longer inclined to allow' tile Mcmluoka'to retain their 
former autliorily, and the captain Pacha treacherously ranr- 
deierl several of the beys wliovn be bad invited to a coufer- 
ence. At last, in 1811, Mobemet Ali, puclm of Egypt, by 
a siuiilnr contrivance, destroyed ncaiiy all the remaindet of 
them in the citadel of Cairo. A few escaped- |rtlo Dongola, 
but the victorions tj?iw>ps of tiie Pachil puivued them,, 
and lliev ure new a» a body* Ttu- Memlookswcre 

rcerwited eiUni-ty from Caucasian slaves. Tho oUice of bey 
w as not be reditu vy, but elective among them. Their 
were very depraved: they were rapacious and merciless, 
and extinction has been rather an jidvautagiS^thati k 
loss b) Jmrnaaitv, \ , , ’ - 

MAMKRS. "[SAimuq '■ . 

MAMMA'LIA, MAMMALf5. u term eauployetj by Lin- 
Snmus to det^jjgfpate tlipse anlmaU which siuikle { 

fand which,' in 4uir opinion, Tav preferable tnt\*^ 
i Mummiferes gtnumliy used by the FrerWrii , zoologists. I 
rMammaJs hjk vertebruted ttyinuiU who.^c blood is red mid ’ 


warm, and whose , system of circulation h dmhp»; w?hose 
foetus, in most species,* is nourwhed in litero by moans of 
a placenta; whose young, when bojrn.at tlie proper period, 
give signs of life at their birth, and are, m k sfateof uatpre, 
afterwards fed wilh milk secreted hj ^he h^ 
mother, till they are old enough to proohr® their, food, or to 
have it suppljb^ from other sources, , : r , \ c 

Linumus, wlio^taakes the Manwnalia ilie ftrst class ojf4he 
Animal Khigdom, gives the following dtiSnitionj-r/fet/ril 
with two auricles -«Mvd two ventricles J wmra, fed. 

Lm^*‘ respiring rccipiv^lly, Jbwtf incumbent, covered; 
w*med with teeth in mqst. Pmfs intrans .yiViparas, lucli- 
feras. Senifas: tonjgpio, no^rils,oyes, 

Cov&ring : hairs, Skc. BuJ)p0r^Y\x\^|^|^)^ four feck except 
in those which are entirely aquatic, iti which tlio posterior 
feet are hound together (compedes) into th® flu of the tail. 
A tail in most. . 

This <dahs J.*innafUS divides into orders, mincipally resting 
on the basis of dentition. His pamo for the incisor teeth 
primores; for thy canine or cuspidate tcelli, iaiiiarii; and 
for the hack or grinding teeth, mukireft. 

The orders which arc six in number, ore roni]>rised in 
thmi sections, depending on the nature of the e\irt‘mi4e.s, 
i. The XJiigiiicufatUt coptaining thy orders Jh'niiu OV/re.y, 
Primatcfi^ and IWci*. 2. The oornpribing tho 

IhiUtat* and Pecoru. 3, lliy A/w^/ca, consisting of the oi dor 
C(de (Wiiales) only, , , 

b The Primates consist i)f the- gpttyra,. Homo, Siniku 
Lemur, and Vesper til io. v' ' ' 

2. The Br«r« comprise the genera Elcpha-StTricbocliii -;, 
Braclypus, MyrinecopUaga, Manis, and^itRyjiiUs. 

3. Under iho arq arranged the genera Piucii, 

j Canis, Fobs, Viverva, MuStcla, XJrsus, Uidolphis, Tulp.i, 

I Sore.x, and Erinaceus. 

j 4. 'Fbo Giires embraco llio genera Hystrix, T^qnip, ('usloj', 
Mus, 8ciuru.s,«nd Noctiho. 

6. I'lio Pecuru comprehend tho genera Camelut;, Moschus, 
j Cervus, Capra, Ovis, Bos. 

j .6. To the belong tho genera Kquus, Hijspopoia- 

mus, Bus, and liliinoccros. 

And 7. Under the order Crie are an an ged the genera 
Mc.nodon, BaUena, Pbysetor, and Delphinus. 

For the hiskiry of tho scioneit relating to the arningcnn isL 
j of the ^ftw}maffu generally, the reader is rolerred' to tin', 
article M^ mmalogv: and for the naiunil history and i)r;;an- 
ization of tho beings Wliich form the class, to Ilial article 
and ibo articles Man,' Mammarv Gjlaxb, 'Dentttu»n, 
w'ell UK the various titles refcrrible to tho ordi iei, famiiie^, 
and gtincra belonging to the class in this work. 

M AMMA^J-OGY, ahjbrid word, I be routs being 
from the l.ntin and the Greek, Accordingly M. lAsmaic.-! 
has proposed the term and M. do Blaiuvitlc tliat 

of Ma.vtos!fiol4jgy, as being entirely of Greek origni, and. 
fboretbre of more Icgitnnrile conslvuction. Vicion.s Jiowc'vcr 
as the word is, tho term Matumtilogy is in such geneK\l use 
by iJio aioulogists of England and France, that it seein^ to 
Ih) loss objectionable to rolaia ih with all its faults, tlnui tu 
attempt to supersede it by another word, which, though »t 
may he more correct, would be coinpara lively very little 
knoWpi - 

Maftimalogy then is ihe science which has for its ohjcct 
tho study ahii tdassiftcation of anininls with vianimr/:^ or 
teats, that is to Man, and quadrupeds properly so called, 
including the quttdruipauoiis animals and Whales. 

The objects of this science arc numerically mucli less 
than those which constitute the Other classes of animated 
beings; their bulk, as eompared jwRh that of the otliojrs, is 
gcnm-ally speaking of greatin* tolumq, ami their si me lure* 
IS more readily laid ejien by the knife of tlie zooiomist ; 
whilst, with, the exeeptioP ojf; , those passages by wbicJi 
nalufc gradually vfrem ‘ one form lo anotbm', their 

difTemneos Jtrb strongly marked. Tbcir habits too 
arc better known, anil coiiiwquently they all'ord matonuls 
fur cltififiitoiltdn capable of a comparatively certaui arrange- 
mbht . ' ‘ ' 

To a certain extent Ihc knowledge of mammalia and their 
nnmifthl distinct ions* as regarda their habits and economic 
uses, tnust Vutve beeh of the earliest dote. The Holy Scrip- 
tures abound with passages tqcpnflirm this statement, if in- 
deed’it needed ,<x»nftrmationi, (stotientinonuiiictils too, long 
onterbr lo the tltncS of lhoj@i!coUs tmd Romans, speak 
tho liitiguttge. W hen we mud down to the time of 

, * A rl«\caata docs ii|H cxji»l in MHrsuj.iali^ nud thii MoDutveJiici*' 
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scipnep bad not (mxs^ccjf^ ftn'Uier 
^ ttiaiii a Hnowledffe of f be Eternal and iitternai s^uaturo of 
tb^se animaK^tbottt any attempt at a fiyatemalioafratige- 
Ttoent of thet^/ ' wo dcVbtnul lower, we find the Bciohce 

in Wheiher consult the works of Pliny, 

or of thtrother antaent writers who followed Aristotle. 

C^nro'd Gesnor, though ho treated of the Monimalia 
a^i^Hotically in his*HistoryofQnadnipiMls* (1531),anally 
s'diviitedtfiem'int^ groups, such as Monkeys Horses, Deer, 
Oxerr'/Sco;^ ns imloOd he did with regard to the oviparous ^ 
qiaadrtipedS iTortoiscs, Lizards, Frogs^ &c.). - i 

AUlrovimdus, Johston, and the rest of that class of mam- j 
nialogktSj .^eem to have followed Gis^sner as closely as the i 
anti^iht writers followwl Aristotle, | 

The first great step in system 'i^as made by our country- 
man John llay> in his ‘Synopsis Methodica Animaliura* 
fjtiiit.'j), M'heroin he sepnraled the Mammalia into two great 
classes, the Ungnlaied, or lloctfed animals, and the Vngui-^ 
cu(iU 0 d^ or auitnals with naiU or claws. 

/I’he Vn^ula^mi class are dividwl into— 1, the Solipede*^ 
as the horse; ‘,',quii(iiU|M;ds with a divnled hoof properly so 
callcil, as ihe oX or sheep; and 3, quadrupeds which have 
the feel divided into more lhan two parts, as the tdephant. 
The animuls vvith a divided heof are again siihdividcd 
into two scehoiis: 1, fhoae wluch dn not rtuninatfi^ixs the 
the hog; 2. , /?/</?!/ /?«///, y, u Inch hvsi consist of lour genera. 
Sheep, Goats, oi Deer, and C)xoa. 

Those of the Uiigmciilulod Muiniiials which have the 
uaili- wide and roscinhling those of man, such as the Apes 
or MonkoNP, iiro sepamied (Vv>m these which have the ivaiU 
shai]» and oarrow. 'I'hoolasi he separates into tbu'^e which 
liaio a l>ifid f »ni, us the Canujfs, inid into those which have 
a niiiltifid foot, winch he names FimpfidfW. 

The Fts>^i<i>rde^' are svd)diMd«*d iuiu — 1, the Attalo^nus 
group, which have more than two uichov teeth m each jaw, 
as liio Lions or Great Cuts, the Dogs, K:c., or two incisors 
only, aa tiie Beaver, the Hares, iheCJuineti Pigs tlieSquu- 
rols, tlie Marmots, iiio. : 2, Ihe AnomaUmfi group, wlucli 
have no teeth at all, as the and otlier Ant-eaters 

[Ant-katfr, \o1. ».], or which have teeth differing in form, 
in number, and position from those of the other Mammals, 
ns the llodgehogs, ArnuuhUos, Moles, Sloths, &c. 

Our hmiis will not permit us (o do more than allude to 
tho authors, and they were not few, who <*ntered upon this 
hianch of tins science after Hay. Of these Suba. may 
be coTisidercd one of the principal, and his work is justly 
appreciated for the number, and, generally speaking, for 
Ihe accuracy f)f the well-oxcciUed platoa which illustrate 
his voluiiunous \voi k. But there now arose one wdio was 
ohiiiunitl) distinguished from the crowd of zoological au- 
thors. Linnmus, an outline of whose system we have 
already given IMammalia], fixed the science upon a basis 
whuh his penetrating genius immediately saw was the se- 
cure one. Ho may be said to have invenlod a language 
admirnhly adapted for tlio wants of that science; and if is 
in this department that the gro,at Swedish naturalist, shines 
premninenUy as a zoologist. In vain W'tis tho splendid genius 
of Bullon arrayed against him and hi.s pupils; in vuiu did 
Klein, who s'oomod to live for no other purpose than to 
attack the Swede, publish his ‘Quadrupedum Dispositio 
hrevisqiie llistoria Naturalis * (175 0» wherein h© separated 
the Mstuunaha into two groups, tlie Ilngulated and iJngui- 
culatcd, each consisting of live families; in vain did Bris- 
Kofi ( 1 7Cii\) publish his * Animal Kingdom divided into eleven 
elftssefi,’ containing eighteen orders and forty-two genera, 
sonic of Ihe latter well defined and still admitted; the phi- 
lo»o)>hioal system of Linnrous daily gained ground, and at 
length became almost tho universal language of zoology. 

About, a year before the death of J Jansens (1777) Erxlc- 
heii published his ‘ Systenv^ Keg^i Animalis.* It contained 
.several now ^nera/as fbv example Ceretypiikecu^^ 

Celm, CaUithrifc (all at the expenso 6f the great Linumaii 
genus Smia\ Jkttra, Caviar Spedd^^, Dipu^t A?itflQf et 
and HydfochoBmn^ all of which arc etill retained ; and in- 
deed his work, which should be in the hands of the student, 
seems to have been intended as a further development of 
the LiUntcan system, and of tho principles contained 
therein. ' , 

The excelleneies of the wmk last men tiemed are strongly 
contrasted'with the ediuoiy ia^ th|i‘ Syst 0 ma Naturm * which 
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pmelni gave to iho world ia.l7aa. ..Itisnot ii^sslnsr a sevgire 
judgment to characterise it as a jumble of all that Imd bWi 
previously, contributed to this department of zoology, and a 
farrago of spoeios heaped logotW>. wit bout care,' and in 
many inatanees without im^uiry. The student whose lot it 
may be to follow out tho synonyms of the M^tnmalia will 
lierceive in what a labyrinth ho gets involvwl as Sor>n a.s be 
Silts to work tho names and references which swell out. 
the * ISystema . Natur® * from the neat proportiont? which 
graced It w'hen itleftthe.handofLinn®us, to tho undigested 
and overladen mass which Gmelin has mode it. 

Previously to this visitation, a work of a very difiercht: 
character had made its oppearance. lii 1760 Prores.sor 
Storr published his ^ Prodronius/ jyliich gavo a direction 
to those employed in classifying the Mammalia still in 
a groat measure followed* IIo divided the class into 
thiee Phalanxes: the first con.sisting of thot^ Mammals 
which have feet proper fur walking; the second, of those 
whose feet are fiii shaped, but with distinct toes; end tho 
third, of those which have Jyu© fins wilhofit any apjjar^nt 
toes. These phalanxes aro^‘ separated into cohorts, orders, 
tribes, sections, and genera ; and the system is well worthy 
tho deep altentieii of the reader. 

Buddaert < 1 7y6>, in liis * lilenchus Anirnaliuni/ divided the 
Mammalia into two great groups, tho Terrestrial and tlie 
Aqunttr. In the first ( 2Vr/'<?.f//7Vj) he placed — I. 'riie Vn- 
p^uiculaied Monwiah divided into two sections, a. Tlie 
Quaclrurnania : jti. The Unguiculutu with lung claws (Slotli, 
Buts, Armadillo'*, Pangolins, and other Ant'calers). 11. 
’I'he Canurntoas Mammuh (KeraiJ. 111. The Uod-fit 
Mammals ((Hires). IV. The Uumiaants, V. Unp^uloki 
not ruminaiils (llog, Horse, Tapir, Rhinoceros, and Klc- 
pliant). 

In llie 2nd group iAquatilia) were arranged the Hipfui- 
poianins, Beaver. Otter, Walrus, tho Seals and Dugougs, 
and tlie Manatee. Not to detain the reader with the Ana- 
tomical System of M. Vicq-d’Azyr, which broke up the 
Mammalia into fifteen classes and’^thirty-eigbt genera, and 
is seldom lefened to, we proceed to notice the system of Blu- 
incnbueh, wlio separutod the Mammalia into nine orders. 
I. Jiimana (Man). If. Qmdrumana (Apes, Monkeys, and 
Macaucos). III. Chiroptera (Bats). IV. Ih’giiafa^ con- 
.sisting of three sections, the Rodents (Glires), the Carnivor- 
ons (Force), and tho Kdentufu (Bruta). V. iitolklungnhi 
(Horse, Yl. BtAwto (Rumiimnib). Vll, Muitmikula 
(llog, 'I’apir, Elephant, Rhinoceros, &c.). VIIL Pulmi^ 
peda, consisting of Ihwio sections, viz, Ibo Rodent Palmi- 
pedes (Glires, Heavers), the Carnivorous Palmipedes (Seals, 
Utters), and the Edentate Palmipedes (Bi Qta,(J^nltht>rIl>n' 
chus, Walruses, Dugougs). JX. Tho O^ar'V* (Wliules). 

in 1798 Cuvier published his Elementary Table of Ani- 
mals, wlueh vvrts afterwards further developed in hi.s Ana- 
tomie Comparre and the Begne Animal, Tlie method of 
this groat zoologist bears con.sidorablo resemblance in some 
•of its parts to the ‘ Prodromus’ of Storr, as Cuvier him&clf 
remarks: it ifi so generally adopted that we shall pre.sontly 
give it in detail. 

M. Desmarest (1 804 — * Dictionnaire dTIistoire Noturellc’), 
principally taking Cuvier and Storr for his guides, divided 
the Mammalia into three groat sections. 1. The XJngui- 
culatod Mammalia, II. The Hoofed Mammalia (Mammi- 
foros it sabots). HI. The Finned Mammalia ( Mara miferes it 
nageoires), containing the orders Amphibia* Seals, Walruses, 
Dugong.s, &c,, and Cetacea (Whales), Our limits will not 
permit us to enter at length into the clas'^ificalion of M. 
Desmarest, winch should however be carefully perused ny 
the student. 

Wo now proceed to lay before the reader Cuvier’s nrrangc- 
ment afler it had leccived the benefit of the joint labours of 
M. GooftVoy and himself, and as it finally left his hands in 
his last edition of tho ‘Rfigne Animal.' 

Class Maromifdres. 


Order I, Bimana, Man. , 

Order II. Quadrumana^ Two families* 1. Apes and 
Monkeys (Siraia, Linn ), li* Macaucos (Lemur, LiniiJ. 
C>rdcr III. Caf'nossier's. Family L Cheiroptera (Bats). 

2. Insectivora (Hedgehogs. Tenrecs. Tupaia. Shrews 
Mygalo. Chvysochloris, Talpa, Cemdylura. Scalops). 

3. (Simivora. Tribo 1. Plantigrades. Bears Linn.), 

juccoons (Procyon, Stprr.). F. Cuv.>. 

Benturongs (Ictides, Valfeweiennes) Coati»(Nasun, Ston^ 
KinUajousoje Potto, f(Cercolt#ei*im|J*)- Badgers (Mele%, 
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SloiT) Oluttona (Gulp, Storr). l^ateU. Tribe 2. pigi- 
ti^radi Mar<in>4 (Mustela, IJnn.)* Skuiikj> (Mepmus, 
Cus.). OUcvft O-utrii, Sion). D^gs (Can if^, Linn.}* Civets 
tVivorra). Genets ( Genet la, Cviv.ji, Paraildxurus. lelineu- 
mensj (tlerpesles> lUiger); Suricales (llyKasna, liliger). 

I*i‘oleloii. Tl^e last subfliviHion uniie Ulgi- 

tignnlos composed of the Ifyoanas iHytonti, Stovr), athd 
the Cats (FelU, Linn.), in which hi^t the siuijjfwihkvv tlevelon- 
monf IS at its height. Tribe 3. Ampliibia., The Soal? 
(riioc'.a, LintJ.). The Walruses (Trichcehus, Linn.). 

Older IV. Mumtptah'u. Subdivision 1; Op(«i8mns (Pi- 
tlclphts, Lmn., i nr i iidin;( Chcironecte.>&, lUigov, tihd Tbyla- 
muw and PlKi-'<*o;;alo, Tiirnnunck), IXWurns ((Jenffroy). 
Fet’au\rh'> tCiroirioy). Subdivision 2. Phalangtsla (Cuv.)* 
irndtolioL? the into PhaUngers (Balantii, lUiger) and th 
ihing Piifdangers (Petaurus, Shuw Pbalangista, llliger), 
S'i.hdivisio#3. ThV Potoroos.ovKan: troo RatsiHypsiprym- 
mis llligrri Tlte Kanguims (Macropus, Shaw; Halma- 
lnrus, liiigcr).. The Koalas (Upnrus, Goldfuss; I*hascO' 
la^el(^s, BlainvilU*). l^hascololnys (GcoftVoy). 

Older V. HiHimtia The S(|airrcl* (Sriurus, IJnutxmii, 
iiielnding Tairna? llliger ; Pleromys and ChoiroTiiys, Co- 
\m'). T]jo Rats iMus, Ltnnmus, including Avolomys, 
(hui'Mii : Kperhiopliiliis, F. Cuvier)- Tbo Soushk (Cyno- 
nivs o/ Rallnesrjue) ; Myoxus, Gmeiiii ; Kohiinys» Geoffrey 
(I.onrdieres, ijliger): Hydreinys, Geoffroy; Capromys, Dcs- 
m.iKjsi. The Rats properly so called, Mas, Cuv, The Jer- 
hi lies, Gorbillus, Desmarcst ; Mcvioiies, llliger; Memnos, 
F. CuMor. The HimiHleis. Cricetus, Cuv., and Avvicola, 
.Lar<')Hde. The Ondatra.^, Fisher, F. Cuv. The Field Rata 
mid Mi<*e, Arvicola, Cuv., Hypudeeus, llligcc. The Ijom* 
Uimgs, (h i^’chus, llUgrv; Otomys, F. Cviv. The Jerboa#, 
l>ijnc-, (Jinelin : Hrlamys, F. Cuv. ; Podetofi, llhger ; Spalax, 
(hildimshidt ; By tit) ergiis, llligot*; Geoinys, Kaliuosqne; 
IVendoMruna, Say; Axotnys, Lichtenstein; Diplosioina, 
Itufinc.srjuo, The Beaver# (Castor, Linnajus), Ajyopola- 
runs, l\)inintTson. ThtiJiForo 114.1 ines (Hjstrix, Linnieus, in- 
cludi/»g the Ursuns. Krfdisons of F. Cuv., and the Cuend- 
ous, Svuelheros of F. Cuv.). The Hares (Lenus, Linnams, 
inrludmg Lauomys, Cuvier). The Cap)bara,^ 11 vdrocluBrua, 
h’.ixlebon, The Guiueu Pigs (Anoitna, F. (Juv,, Cavia, 
llligrr, including Kcradon, F, Cuv.). The Agoutis (Clilo» 
rf)ni)s, F. Cuv., Diisyprorta, llligor). The Pacas (Ctelo- 
gciiys F. Cuv.) : tind the Chinchillas. 

Order VI. Edentata. Tribe I, Tardigrades, Tho Sloths’^ 
(iSiadypus, Linnoaus, including Acbeus, F. Cuv.). Tribe 
2 Oi'diUiiry Edentata. Tlic Armadillos (Uasypus, Lin* 
nncuK). and the subgemis Chlainypborus, Harlan. The 
Aard-Vark iOrycteropu.s, Geoflfroy). The A nt-Katers (Hyr- 
inccophaga, LiiintBUs), The Pangolins (Manis, Linnsons). 
"IVibe 3. The Monotmnes. The Echidna, Cuv, (Tachy- 
glossus, Illiger), and the Ornithorhynchus, Bluinen. (Platy- 
pu.'i, Sbaw.), 

()rdor Vli. Par/tydermata. Family I. Proboscidians, 
Elephants (Elephas, l.innmus) and Mastodonst (Mastodon, 
Cuvier), Family ii. Ordinary Pachjdermttta. Hippopota- 
niubdJnn.). The Hogs iSus, Limueus, mcluding rbasro- 
cluerca, F. Cuvier, and Dicoiyles, (aiv.), Anoplothvrium 
((.’iiv., extinct). The Rhinoceroses (Rlunuccivs, Linneeus). 
Tiir* Hiimuns (Hyrnx, Hermann), Paia*f>Oiei iutft (Cuv, 

- xtinct). Lmhiodon (Cuv., exlincl>. The Tapirs (Tapir* 
Lmmruis). Family 3. SoHpeda. The Horses, &c. (Equus, 
Linn,). 

Order VIIL Puminantui (pecora,Linn®us). JVb Himts. 
The Camels (Camdus, Linnmus, including the Llamas, 
Aueboniu, Iliiger). The Musks (Moschus, Linnmus). * * 
Trm I-ffjrm shed perimiicalfy. The vStttgs or l>oer (Conmisi, 
.Luinoaus). JPsrsiateni Uar'an. The Gimffe fCamelo- 

pardalis, Linnmus). ♦ ♦ * * Ihyllvw Horns. The Ante- 
lopes (x\ntilopc). The Gnats (Uapta, XinnmtiH). The Sheep 
(Dus, Liunasus). !fhe Oxen (Bus, Linnsvvw^ 

Order )X. Cetacea* Family 1. Herbivorous Cetacea. 
The Manat (Manatus, Cuvier). The Dugotigs (Halj^ore, 
liliger). Rytinu (lUiger). Family Ordinal Cetacea. 
The %)phms (Ddpluuua, Lihn« including fcalphtnas, 
(.Aivier, l>elphmorbynchus,Blainviiic). The Porpote(Phb- 
cacna, Cuv.). Delphiuapterus, l^c6ridde, Hyperoodon, Iaic 6- 
ptidc. The^Nain^hals (Monotion, Linnmus). Tht; Cacha- 
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lots (Phygetev, Linnmuft)., The, Whalebone Whtilei' (Ba'^ 
Imna, Lihiiteus, including Balmhoptera, ^4c^pM4 

llligor (18 11), in his * Prodromus Systernatii^MammaUpm 
Ot Avium,* divided the. Mammalia into ^uytomi 
thirty-nine families, and one hundred and ilrenly-ftve 
genera, most of which last are characterise with great 
neatness. We have only room for a mere sketch ef jIuh 
system, which has wiaiderablc merit; ^ ' 

Order I. (Man). 

OrderTL PoUicaUi. Parnily 2, Quatlrutnana (Apes and 
Monkeys). Family Pri^irnia (the liemuvs, fee.)' Family 
4. Macrotarsi (Tai'Siem, ^tago, &o.). Family 5. J.,eplo- 
daotylo (Cheirotnys). Family 6. Marsupialia tcxccpt the 
Potoroos and Kangaroos). - 

Order HI. SaU^ntia. Family 1* Salientia (Hypsiprym- 
nus and Halmaturus, Potoroos and Kangtiroo.s). 

Order IV. Punncuhmtia. Fam. 8. Macrtipodii (Jer- 
boas, &(*..). Fam. 9. Agilia (Myoxus, the Squirrels, and 
Ptoromys). Fam, )(). Murina (Marmots, Hamsler.s, Rats, 
&c.). Farn. 11. Cuniculnria (l.icmmmgs, Hypudams, &c.). 
Fam. 12. Pulmipetla (Hydromys and BcaVers). Fam. 13. 
Aculealca (Porcupmes and Loncheres, or Echimvs). Fam. 
14. Dupliciilenlata (Hares, See.). Fam. 16. Subangulaia 
(Paca, Agoutis, Guinea Pigs. Capybara). 

Order V. Multunaufafa* Fam. 16. Lamnunguia 
(Hyrax, See.). Fam. 17. Proboscidea (Elophanis). Fam. 
18. Nasieornia (RKinoceroses). Fam. 19. Obosa (Hippo- 
potamus). Fam. 20. Nasuta (Tapirs). Fam. 21. Setigerii 
(Hogs). 

Order VI. Salidungula. Fam. 22. (Horse, See.) 

Order VH, Bisulcd, Fain. 23. Tylopoda (Camels and 
Llama^^). Fam. 24. Devoxu (Giraffe). Fam. 25. Capreoli 
(Deer and Musks). Fam. 26. Cavicornia (Antelopes, Goats, 
and Oxen). 

Ortler VIII. Ttmitgrada. Fam. 27- Tardigrada (Sloths, 
tridaciyloug and bidactylous, Slolh-Bear or Prochilus). 
♦Order IX. Effbdimtia, Fam. 28. Cinguluta (Arma- 
dillos). Fam. 29. Vermihnguia (Aard-Vark, Ant-Katers 
and Pangolins). 

Order X. Eeptaniia, Fam. 30. Replant la (Monotremes 
and Pamphnictus, winch Iasi is no mammal, but atdrtuisc). 

Order XI, VoHiantia. Fam. .31. Dermoptera (Galeo- 
pilhccus), Fam. 32. Cheiroptera (Bals). 

Order XII. Falculata,' Fain. 33. Subterranoa (Hedge- 
hogs, Shrews, Moles, &c,). Fam. .34. Pluiuigrada (Kmka- 
jou, Coatis, Raccoon, GUitlmi, BudgcMs, and Bears). Fam. 
35. Sanguinuria (Fenncc, Dogs, Hytonas, Cal^ ('ivots, and 
Suricato). Fam. 30.' Graqilia (Ichneumons, Skunks, Wea- 
sels, Oilers). 

Order XllI, Pinnipedia. Fam. 37. Pinnipedia (Seals 
and Walruses). 

Order XIV. Natantia. Fam. 38. Sirenia (Manatee, 
Dogong, and Ry I i na) . Fain. 39. Cete ( W halebone W ha Ics, 
Narwhals. Cachalots, Dolphins, &c.). 

M. de Blainville (1816) divided the Mammij'eres into txvo 
subclasses. 1. The Monadel^es^ containing the six f)rdcis 
Quadrumana, CarnaaMei^, Eaentuta, Rodcnliu, (jravicrado.s, 
and Qngulugrades. 2. Did^lphes. All the ortiors of 
the Mpnodelpiies.mWy the exception of tho fourth and fifth, 
are svibuivided into the fJormal and Anomalous, and so la 
the subclass of Didulpbos, tho Normal forms being ihe Cm*- 
mmiers and lian^eurs^ and the Anomalous Echidna (for 
burrowing) and Ormihorhynehtis (for swimming). M. dc 
Blainville obberves that it may be that the Cetacea should 
form a separate order or degree of organization ; and that 
ihe Echidnse and Orniihorhynehi may make a distinct sub- 
class. 

Ill 1825 Mr. Gray published, his * Outline of an Attempt 
at th© Disposition of Mamma4g, in to Tribes and Families, 
with a List of the Geneva apparently appertaining iq each 
Tribe.* For the refer the render to the 

♦ Annals of Philosophy ' (vob xxyi.), confining ourselves to a 
more sketch qf the ordehi, families, and subfamilies* 

§ 1 , Teeth the three distinct sorts, opd forming u con- 

tinuous ssriM* 

Order I. Primates (Linn.). 

Anthropomqrphous. 

Family 1. ilomimdse. Sub^feilios: 1. Hominina(Man). 
2, iSipaimu (Apes). 3. Preshylipa (Frosbytes), 4. Cerco- 
pitheciua (Ccrcopithecus, &o.), 5. Cynocoptalina JOyno^ 
cephaltts and Papio), 
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Fawi, 2% Sariguida?. 1. Mycfitina (Myceten). Ovi 

2. Atelitli fee,). 3. Callii,hrici\ik iC^bus), 4 Sa- Cfti^wlop* 

gtilnlna (Siguiiius, &e.), 6. Harpaluiii*’', (Jacchus and oiw.i 3. 

Mida«), ' ; , (Mofsclms 

' ^ « * Quaclrupedoid, fee.). 

Fanu 3." lemurid^. Subfam. 1. Lemurinu (Lemur). ^ 

2. LichftttMiatt (Irtdria, Liehatiotu^i), 3. Loridina (J^m* lu /I? 

N; ctic^boa). 4* Gulagoiiitia (Otolknijs, &c.). 6. Tarama uea 
(TarHiM*). 6* Cbeiroinina (Choiromys). ^ ^ ^ 

Faw. 4. G(iUe^'ihecfda\ Qaloopjtliweui , " 7|V. . J''' 

Fam. A. Veitpet(t^ibnid€^» S^dyfiup. 1. Rbinolopliina Uapu-us, 
(Megaderma, &c.). 2. PhyUostomina (Pfiyltotomiis &c,). ® 

3. Pteropiua (Pleropus, &c.). 4. NbelSwbnitta (Noctiiio, 

&c.). 5. Vespertiliouina (VesporUlio, Barbastellus, &c.). 


Order II. Form (Linii,). 

Cutting-teeih sjx above and below; griudera of three 
sorts. ^ 

Fam. J, Felidcp, Subfam. K Hytenina (Hymua and 
Proteles). 2. Feliiia (Felis, Lyncus, Prionodon), 3. Mils- 
tolina X Piiloriu*, &c., and Lutra). 4. Viverrina (Vivorra, 
5. Caniita (Cunis, Fennepus, Lycaon).. 

Fum, 2. Vr$id<e. Snbfam. 1. Ursina (Ursua, &c.). 2. 
Procyonina (Procyon, &e.). 3. Oulonina (Gulo, 3te.). 4. 
Myadinat (Myadusi). 5. Taxina (Moles). 

^ * Cutting- teeth various (rarely six above and below) ; 
grinders of two sorts, false and tubercular. 

Fam. 3. Talmdn^. Subfam. i. Tulpina (Talpa). 2. 
Chrysochlorina ((Sondylura, &c.). 3. Soricina (Sorex, My- 
gule). 4. Eriusicina (Eiinaceus). 5. Tenr©cina(Tenrecus). 
6? Tupaina (Tupaia). 

Fam. 4. Dtdelfthidce, Subfam. 1. Macropina (Macro- 
pus, &c.). *2. Phalangibtina (Acrobata, Potaurun, fee.). 3. 
Plmscolomina (Phascolomys). 4. Didelphina (Didclpliis, 
ClKuronectes). 'i. Dasyurina (Perneyon, Dasyuriis Phas- 
cogale). (>. Poriuuelma (Poraineles and Isodon). 

Fam. 5. Phoctd(f\ Subfam. 1. Stenurhyneina (Pelft- 
gios, Stouorh>neh\js). 2. Plmeina(Phoca). 3. Enhydrina 
(Enhydva). 4. Otariinn ^Olaria, Plat)rhynchus), ,5. 
Sleinmotopina (Stemmotopus and, Mucrorhinus). 

j) 2. Teeth not of three sorts, or not forming a continuous 
series. 

Order III. Cete (Linn.). 

^ Shin smooth vviiheut any hair or whiskers. 

Fam. 1. Balrenidfii, Subfaiii. J. Balamma (Balmna, 
}?ala'nopt<;ra), 2. l*hyseteviua (Pbysalus, Pliyseta, Calo- 
don). 

Fam. 2. Delpkinidfr, Subfam. 1. Delphinina(Delpliinu8, 
Delphinorhynchus). 2. Phoemnina ( PhoemUa, &.e.). 

* * Skill rather hairy, whiskers distinct; grinders Hat- 
lopped. 

ram 3. Trichuddee, Trichecus. 

F:im. 4. Manat idtL\ Manaius. 


(3 vis, Capra, AntilcK'.apra, Antilope, Catoblopas). 2* 
C^i^wjlbpardiiia (Camolopardahs), (Borns none, (*r decitln^ 
Otis.) 3. C^aiitelina (Cainelu.^ and Auohenia). 4. Mo^ichina 
and Memiuti), 5. Cen iua (Cervu^ Mviutiuccub, 

Site.). 

Fam* 2. Equidts, Bqmis ^Liun.), Asians (Gray). 

f^.Toes four, or five to each foot, nearly equal ; 

teeth nearly ah^ne series. 

Ffim. 3. FMpfuinUdce, (Nose extended into a tiuuk.) 
Subfam. !• Elephanlina (Elepbus, Mastcxlon). * 2 . Tapirma 
(Tapirus, Lophiodon, Palieotheriuin). not [uoducod 

into a trunk.) 3. Rhinorerina (Rhino<jeros, llyvax, Lipura 
and Elasmotherium, Anoplotheriuni, &c.). 4. SninaiSui?, 
&c.). 5. ^Hippopotumina (Hippoptj^amusi). 

Fam. 4. Daaypida^* (Body covered with sfxiles atid ar- 
mour, revolute.) Subfam. i. Manilla (Mauis, Pasypns 
Stc.). (Body hairy or spinous, not, convolute.) 5* Oryctero- 
piiitt (Oryrteropus). 4. Myrmecophagina (Myrmecopbagns, 
fee.). 5. Ornithorhynelnna (Eehidno, Ormlhorhyuchu'?)- 

Fam. 5. hradyjiidcc'. B^gulypus, Choltvpus, MogiUhe- 
riiira, Mogalonyx. 

Mr. Gray then exhibits the manner in which the orders 
appear to bo connected together, and tlie ‘ 'Ijpical ’ arid 
* Annectant Groups* of each order. 

Mr, Swamson, who does not admit Man into the ,zooloG;i-“ 
cal cirtde for reasons stated in his ‘Natural History and 
Clu.ssification of Quadruped,s ‘ (3836), gives in the i bird part 
of bis book an arrangement of ‘The Class Mumnudia, ac- 
cording to its natural alfinities.* He makes tlu5 Qnadru- 
mana, the first ordei, consist of th© following families *. — 1 , 
Sii*' -mI®. 2, Cebkloi. 3, l.emundie. 4, Vespertihonidin, 

consisting ofMr. Gray s subfamilies Rliinolophina, Phyllon- 
tomina, Pioropinii, Noctilionina, and Vespertilionma. 

The second order. Ferisp, includes the families— I, b'clidfo. 
2, Muslehdff*. consisting of the subfamilies Vivenuu' iVi- 
veninw), Mustelinap, and Grsin®. 2* Didciphulat (Ojios 
sums). 3, Sorocid®, 4, Photudte. 

The third order, comprehends the fanuiics—l, 

Sironia (Hc'bivorous Cetacea). 2, Colo, with the subfaim- 
lies 1* Oelphiofc and Baloommc. 

Tho fourth order, Vngulaia, embrocos — tribe I, Fiudiy- 
dermos. Tribe 2, Anoplotheros. Tribe 3, Edentates, lu 
i eluding tho Monotrernes. Tribe 4, Ruminantes tconiprri- 
! bending the fumilms — 1, Bovidte. Aiitilopidav 
j Cervidm. 4, Mosi?hi<ho, 5, Camelopavddc?). Tri So- 
' 1 1 pedes. 

Tho fifth order, GlirrUy consists of — division 1, Oii 
proper, with clavich s. Oiv. 2, Clavicles rudimonlavy 
none. 

Immediately following the genus Cavia and ifs subgt iwrii. 
we find i he Rodent ia. Sitnaiion uncoriani ;* 

and next to them ibo fumily ‘Marsiipidm’ (Hmbivoroivs 
Marsupials), formed of tho genera Hulmaturus, Hypsiurym- 
nus, and Pbolungista, the latter With two subgeue P» 


Fam. j. IJalicorideiK Haheora, Slollerus. 

Order IV. Glircs (L«m.). 

Fur with scattered larger hairs or fijiines ; tail spiny or 
scaly. 

Fam. 1. Murida*. Subfhm. 1. Murirm (Mus, fee.). 2. 
IlydrominatHydrornys). 3. Ondatrina (Ondatra). 4. Cas- 
lorina (Castor, Osteopova). 5. Echymina (Echymys* fee.). 

Fam. 2. Histricid/r- Hyslrix, &c. 

* * Fur nearly equally soft ; tail none, or hairy. 

Fam. .3. teporid<ff. Bubfam. 1. Leporina (I-cpus). 2. 
Lagoniina (l-agomy«), 3. Caviina (Cavia, Kerodon). 4. 
Hydrocluerina (Hydrochflerus). 5. DasyiKircina (Cmlo- 
geriys, fee.). 

Fnm. 4. Jerboidm Subfam. 1. Peaestiqa (Pedestos). 
2. Dipina (Dipus, Merionea (F. Cuv., not lllij^er). 3., Ger- 
bilYina (Gerbillus). 4. Myoxina (Myexus). 5V Seiui’Uia 
(Sciutopterus, Sciurns, fee.). ,, j;. 

Fam. 5. Aftpalacida?. Subfam. 1* . Aspatteim (O^y^ 
torus, fee*), 2. Lemmiua (Arvioola, Lemmu^li , .fe 
Cricetina (Cricetus), 4, Pseudoatom ina (PseMoa^m^a* 
fee,). 5, Arctymina (Arctomys, Spermophilus);, * 

Order V. Uligulata (Ray). Bhita* Pecom, Bellom ' 
(Linn.). 

^ Two ifiiddle toes largo* equal ; bones of the metacarpus 
and metatarsus united. . 

Fam. 1. Bovideg. (Horns porsistenU) Subfam, L Bovina 

* Thipantia ? 

Mydatna? MyJaug? 


taumta and Peiaunis, 

We must refer the reader to Mr. Sw'Hinson*s boob 
explanation of tho peculiar views of cluasincaiioii, .dliui 
and analogy developed in it. 

The works of Buffon can hardly be said presont, 
any principle of chissification as applicahlo lo tin Mam- 
malia. Pennant indeed gives wdiuL he calls a sys- 
tematic index of tho eencia, species, and vanctios. and 
divides the Quadrupeds into two grand divisions (llm 
first without a name, and including — 1, Horse; 2, Ox ; 3, 
J^eop; 4, Goat; 5, Giraffe; 6, Antelope; 7, Deer: S, 
Musk; y. Camel; 10. 11, Rhuvoemos; 12. Hip- 

popotame ; 13, Tapiir; 14, Elephant, as appcliii'^ 

twnw; and tho second grand divisum, wuJi the name of 
Digit atod 'Quadrupeds, including the genera (.Section 1) — 
l5*Apo; 16, Macauco; (Section 2) — if, Dog; 18,Hyiima; 

20, Bear; 21. Badger; 22, Opossum; 23, Wea- 
sel; 24, Otter; (Section 3) — 25, Cavy ; 26, Hare; 27, 
28, Porcupine; 211. Marmot; .30, Squirrel: 31, 
32. Rat; 33 , Shrew; 34. Mole; 35. Hedgehog ; 
$6, %Utb; 37, Armadillo; 3,*?* Manis; 3:>, Ant-Eater; 
40* Walrus; 41 , Seal: 42, Manali; 43. Bat); but thin cata- 
logue can hardly be called systematic. In his later editions 
be formed his catalogue into a more complete ‘Method,* 
with four grand divisions; — I, Hoi>fe<l (Quadrupeds; 2 
Digitated ; 3, Pinnated ; 4, Winged ; work will 

always be consulted more for a natural history of tho 
'(Quadrupeds’ there IreaMd of, thaa for thoir arrange*, 
menu 

2 Z 2 
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We een oaiy aUude to tlte wrki of PjiUas. AU#m«t>a, I would doubtless bate been by bis dwllii Meioun 

Sciirober, Blmw, Marcgravo* Calosby, Hemaudez, D’Azai?a, 1 disob^yad the orders of lao calipb, aad preciatlj^ed war 
BoUnovat, S teller, Bparrmau, JUi VailUu1» Brueos BanWy I against him. The eoatesi was carried on tUi ftl3; wbon 
Burchell, Humboldt, Fevon, Lesueur, Fischer, Lesson, Bagdad was taken by Tlmlicr and HarlbemaUi the genoval 
Kuppell, Smith, Bennett, BelL Owon, OgUby, Sykes, Dar- Of Mamun, and Amin put to Geallu ' ' 

win, and a host of oltmvs, who have enriched the subject The early part of Mumun’s rei^ri was greatly disturbed 
by their writings or the observations which they haVet by the prolensious of the descendants' of AH, the cousin of 
made in their travels, - .t; " Mohaininedi [Aw.] Mamun, in order to restom peace to 

MAMl^AliY GLAND is on organ of considerable iu- his empire, named one of tlio princes of the housO of Ali as 
tcrost from its occurring only in that important class of his successor, and commanded that the black colour, wbieli 
animals to which it gives its name [Mammalia], and whose distinguished the AMiasides, should’ bo discontinued at the 
greatest pecuUaritv is that, while young, their food is the court, and ro^lhoed by the green, which was W'orn by the 
wiilk secreted by the mammary gland of their mother. descendants 6x the prophet. This step however occasioned 

The number of mammary glands varies in different a revolution in the government ; the Abbasides rose against 
aniinHls. They are composed of ramified ducts which open their caliph and protdaimed in his stead Ibrahim, the sou of 
on the surface of a nipple or teat by a very minute orifice. Malmdi. After the end t»f two years, Mumun obtained the 
ill some animals, as ruminants, there is but one orifice at caliphateagain,and, taught by experience}, itsstored the black 
the extremity of each nipple; in others, and in man, there colour of the Ahbasides and named Ms brother as his suc- 
aro several. Each orifice leads into a fine canal, which cessor. The partisans of the Alidcs again rebelled against 
however soon dilates, and raniiftes with irregular and tor- Mamun, but were unable to obtain any advantages over 
tuous branches in the substance of the breast or udder, him. In addition to these wars, Mamim was also engaged, 
Each branch has cither a simple closed extremity or terrai- during part of his reit;n, by the rcvol'. of the son of Ilarthc- 
nates in a minute cellule, and numerous capillary blood- muh in Armenia, and by that of Thalicr iu Persia, 
vessels ramify on their walls and secrete the milk into In 830 Mamuu engaged in a war with Tlicophilus, the 
them. When the mouth of the young animal, by t ho action emperor of Constantinople; which is said to have arisen 
of sucking, p»*oduccs a partial vacuum over the iup]de, the from the refusal of the emperor to allow Leon, a colchiated 
woiglit of the surrounding medium presses lightly and teacher at Constantinople, to repair to Bagdad, whilhei' he 
equally upon the surface of the breast or uddur, and pro- had been invited by the 04iliph. The war w as catriod on, 
pels the milk from the ducts in minute and gentle streams, principally in Cilicia, during three successive campaigns ; 

At the coinmencemeni of pregnancy, the mammary gland, at the close of which Mamun died in the vicinity of Tarsus, 
which up to the period of puberty had been but lilllo do- 833, and was succeeded by his brother Motasem. 
velopcd, enlarges; its increase of size kee|is paco with the Although the reign of Mamun was disturbed bj" so many 
progress of gestation, and before its termination a thin serous wars and intestine commotions, yet science and literal ure 
milky fluid begins to be secreted. Directly after parturi^ were more extensively cultivated than under any preecdiiig 
lion, llie quantity of milk increases, and it becomes moi-o caliph. Mamun was a munificent patron of litomtiue; he 
thick and rich, combining in itself all the best principles founded colleges and libraries in the principal towns of his 
for the nourishment of the young animal. It continues to dominions; and invited to his court iiot only Greek and 
flow for a length of time proportioned to the age at which Syriac, but also Hindu philosophers and muihenuitioiaiis. 
llip young animal can seek ils own food, and then gradually Many of the most oelcbruled Greek and Hindu works 
subsiding, the gland decreaBes to the same size which it had were translated into Arabic by his command ; and among 
before pregnancy. other w'urks written during this lime, wo may nuMilion an 

Jn women the mammary gland is subject to many and ‘Elementary Treatise on Algebra,’ by Mohammed ben 
severe diseases; as abscess, cancer, and various tumours; Musa, which wiis published wilh a translation by the late 
bui the consideration of these belongs to other general ar- Dr. Rosen. [Ahuasiuks.] 

tides. In males of all species only a rudiment of this organ MAN. The anatomy and physiology of man are treatoil 
js found; yet there ate not wanting instances in which of under their several and appropnaio heads in this work, 
milk lias been secreted from the breasts of men and other Tlie^ present article is liiuitod to ihe consideralion of Man 
male animals. (Blumenbach.) as an object of nutuial history. ThosubjiM't may be divided 

MAMMEA, a genus of the natural family of GuUiferiB, into two ])iirts: l, The comimrihon of the luumin slruclure 
so called from the American Mamey of M. AmerimnOf and economy with those of other aniinals : and ii, The (n>ui- 
or the American Mammee*tree, which h Ihlb only species of parison of the various modifications ul the human structure 
this genus, and forms a handsome tree wilh a spreading and economy in difiercnl races of men. 
elegant head, which is compared with that of a Magnolia. Sf^cfjic Chururient of Afuw,-— In every part of llie human 
The llowcrH are odoriferous and employed as an aromatic frame we find adapiutions to the cirect oil i Hide, the ino&t 
addition to liqueurs called £utz Crvme dea Creoles iw peculiar cliaractci is lie of mankind. Examining the skclc- 
sorae of the West India Islands, The fruit is large and ton, we find that the two condyles, or articulating surface*, 
lias a double rmd, of which the outer is thick and of the occiput, by which the skull is connocted with the 
leathery ; the inner one is thin and bitter, and contains spine, are placed on ouch side, that a vortical line parsing 
the pulp closely adhering to it, which is of n yellow-apricot through the centre of giavity of the h(?ad would full almusl 
colour, whence it is somoliraes called abricot de Sa*nt Do- exactly between Ihem and on the tup of the spine. The 
miiigue. This pulp has a pleasant but j>ecuUar taste with condyles are not placed at the very centre of the base of 
an aromatic smell ; it may be eaten raw, or cut in slices with the skull, but just behind it, so as to <‘orn]/ciisat,o in some 
wine or sugar; or cooked, which deprives it of its gummy measure for the greater specific gravity of the posterior 
jyortion. li iis also preserved in wine sweetened with sugar, part of the head, which is composed chiefly of lbi< k heavy 
or in brandy. ( Labat.) The fruit is considered uouiisbmg bone and brain, while the anterior is farmed in part by the 
and pectoral, and much esteemed in America. Attempts light bones of the face, and contains numerous cavities. 
Imvc been mode to ciiUiviueit in stoves in this country. Ac- Still however there is a slight preponderance in front of the 
cording to Sw^eet, it grows freely iu sandy loam; and ripened condyles, which, when the head is noj; held up by some ex- 
cu( tings, with the leaves wot shortened, root in sand under temul force, tends to carry it forwards and downwards, us 
a band-glasa in heat. We ttfiiy see in persons falling afcleop in the erect posture. 

MAMMKLLFPORA. Broun chases this name instead , Blit tibo muscles attaobetl lo the back of the Imud arts far 
of I^VMNORLA, Lam., for a genus of fossil doupbyta, aimlo- Wittier, tmd tmorc numerous, as well as more conveniently 
ftC Alcyoniuni. fttfithe full exorcise of their power, than tliosc in 

MAMMOril, u term employed to designate the fosidl , ,ilte condyles, and the efiort required of them to 

s ejb|jhants. The name hun been errotieoualy applied sdme»;1 hold wp|:i|®b Iwad is so slight, that it may bo mad<? through- 
IJttees to the Mastodon. [Elkpitant, vol. ix., p. 352.] producing fatigue. ^ 

MAMUN, ABUL ABBAS ABDALLAH, the seventh ' - The surfaces of these <*ondyles moreover have a horizon 
\Abbuside caliph, was bora at Bagdad, a.p. He was tal dit^fetion (w hen the head is held upright), and thus the 

entrusted, durinj^ the hib of his foihcr. the celebrated Ha- weight of tlie skull falls vertically upon thorn atid the lop 
run al Rashid^ with the government of Khorassaiij; but on of the vorUhval column. CoipiMling with these arrango- 
the death ol Alllabh*d, in S^y, and the succosifon 0^ liis meulsthc position and (hrectibh of the occipital condyles in 
fbttiUwr Amin, Mamun was deprived of Hus government, oihermamrnalia, we find that in the latter they are placed 
to repair to Bagdad. Bui asrsj^ph a fclepl pauch nearer the back of the head, and that their plane is 
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ttioftt oblique. Thus., if aline be drawn in tlwj nloduni plane 
olong tbebase of a human skull, ibo foramon magnum and 
occipital condyles will bo found immedmloly behind the 
point at which that lino i*> bisected ; while in the chiiupamfco 
On which also the condyles are proportionally smaller) the 
same parts are placed in the twiddle of the posterior Ihiid 
of a lino' similarly dra^YU, and in other unimals are still far- 
ther back,. Hence there is in all animals a greater proportion 
of tiie weight of tho head in front of the vortebrul column 
than there is in man ; and all tho parts anterior to the 
condyles arc proportionally shorter in mon than in other 
mammalia, in which the jaws, the hon^ )>jjdatc, the basilar 
part of iho occipital bone, and tho }>etTdtw portions of the 
temporal, arc always long and large. 

llchidcs being placed so far behind the centre of gravity 
of tho head, the cond>lcs of other mammalia are diroclcd 
more obliquely downwards than those of man : so that, if 
the head were supported on the top of a vertical column, 
its weight (even if it fell entirely upon the condyles) would 
)iesH u"n ail inclined planes, and constantly tend to carry the 
lead forwurdaand downwards, The degree of obliquity in 
the dirCflioii of I lie condyles varies in different animals. It 
may be nearly esinnated by the angle formed by two lines, 
one ol‘ which is drawn in the ishine of the occipital foramen, 
an.l ihe otlier from its posterior edge lo the lower margin 
of the orbit. This angle is ol‘ It® in man, and of 37® in the 
oraiig oiitaii ; but in the horse it is 90®, tho ]dau 0 of the 
foramen being vertical. If therefore tho natural postm*e of 
man were horizontal, he would in this respect be circum- 
stanced like the horse, for the plane of his condyles, which 
i-, nearly liorizontal ui the upright position, would then be 
vertical ; the bead, instead of being nearly balanccfl on the 
top of the column, would hang at the end of tho neck, and 
ils whole weight would have lo be ^Ar,)por^ed by setne ex- 
ternal and coiistanlly-actiiig power. liut foi ibis there is 
neillier m the skeleton nor in tlie muscular system of man 
any adequate provision. In other laiunmalia tho head U 
muintaiued in such a position by a strong and thick liga- 
uieiit (I ho ligauionlum MUchoB), whiidi passi^s from the 
spines of the cervical and dorsal vortehrjv lo the most pro- 
minoiil ]jarl of the occiput, but of which in man there is 
little or no trace, In the horizontal positioir ihereforc he 
would have the heaviest lietid, with the btast^iower of sup- 
porting it. 

Tile position of tlio face immediately beneath the brain, 
so that Us front nearly in the same plane as the forehead, 
IS peculiarly charaetcristie of i\ian; for the crania of the 
(ihiiupunzec and oiaiig, which approach nearest to that of 
lunn, arc altogether po-^lorior to and not above tho face. 
Tliis ftirm, at the samcMime tlmt itremnrkuhly distinguishes 
the human from tlic brute features, is exacUy adapted to 
the erect iitiiiudo In that poMuie the plane of the orbits 
I-; ueiirly horizontal ; the cavities of tbe nose arc in the best 
ilueciiou for inhaling odours, proceeding from before or 
jroui bidow them: the jaws do not pr<»jcci. in front of tho 
forelie.id and chin. Rut. suppose the posture changed, as 
pamlul .nn eifiirt W'ouhl be required lo examine an object in 
front of the body as is now necessary to keep the eyes fixe<l 
on Dm zenith, and iho heavens would bo almost hidden 
I'rom onr view ; the nose would bo unable to p^ircoivo any 
otber odours than those whicli proceeded from the earth or 
from the body itself; and tho teeth and lips would be 
almost uselos.s, for they would scarcely touch an object on 
the groundi before tho forehcid and chin w'ero in contact 
With It; while Ih^ view of that which they altcmptod to 
seize would he obscured by the nose and cheeks. 

The vertebral column in man, though not obsolufoly 
straight, vet has its curves so arranged, that when the body is 
in tlie er’oct posture, a vortical lino drawn from ils summit 
would fall exactly on Ibe centre of its base. It increases in 
size^in tlio lumbar region, and is therefore somewhat pyra- 
midal in form. The lumbar portion of the human verte- 
bral column in also of considerable length, vmd is coixqiosed 
of five vortebr©; while in the chimpanzee and<>rang there 
are but four. The nrocesses for tho attachment of muscles 
upon it are long and strong; an arrangement well adapted 
to overcome Die tendency which the weight of the viscera 
in front of the column has to draw it forwuinls and down- 
wards. Thus (ho spinous processes of Die cervical and 
doiMfuil vertebrw, wdiicli other mamnmlia large and 

atrong for the aDochnicni of tho Hgainentum nucha* to 
support the head, are in man scarcely prominent, and his 
head is nearly baUticod on Ihc Tcrtcbral column; while 


: ^se of the lu’mbar vertebrae, by which the weight of the 
thoracic and abdominal viscera is partlv supported are 
pi-oportionally luucb larger in man thaa' in other math- 
lualia. ' 

The base of the human vertebral column is placed on a sa- 
crum of greater proportional breudib than that of any other 
animal, and lemarkably arched tbrwavds. Tho sacrum is 
again fix^l between two vvidely-oxpnuded hnuiich-lioues, 
forming the lateral walls of a peculiarly broad pelvis, hy 
its great width the pelvis forms an ample caviiy for the 
support and defonce of many of the viscera, and e.spei-ially 
of the pregnant uterus ; by tlic distant separation of ibo 
haunches anchthiglis the basis of support is rendevod wider, 
and by ifs oblique direction the weight of Die body is liuiis- 
milted more directly from the sacrum to Dm up])er part of 
the thigh-bones. The pelvis of every other species of the 
class IS very dilTerout Irom the human ; it is always longer 
and narrower, having a far smaller space between the iliac 
bones und the lowest nbs; tho sacrum especially is icngtli- 
ened and reduced in widths; the alto of the ilia are much 
less expanded; and the whole pelvis, instead of forming 
an angle witli the vertebral column, is idmo.^t in tho same 
line wall it. 

The lower extremities of man arc remarkabK* for ihoir 
length, which is proportionally greater than tluU of any 
other mammal* except tJiose of the kangaroo trilic. Now 
it IS evident that no greater obshicio to progre.-ision in tho 
horizontal «poslure could exist than this length of whut 
would then be Ihe hind legs. Kithcr man would bo 
obliged to rest on his knees, with his thighs so bent to- 
wards the trunk, that an attempt to advance them would 
be painful, and w'ith his legs and leet immovable and use- 
less; or he must elevate his trunk upon the cxtreunlios of 
his foes, throwing his head downwards, and exciting him- 
self forcibly at every attem])! to bring forward the Ibiglis by 
a rotatory motion at the bip-joint. in eitlmr ease the only 
useful joint would be that at the hip, and the legs would be 
scarcely suiKuior to wooden or other rigid supports. 

The position of tho human tliigh-buiic, in whicli it is most 
securely fixed in its deep acetabulum, is that wbicli it luci 
when supporting the body in tbe erect altitude. In Iho 
cbimpanzco and orang-outan its analogous position is at an 
oblique angle to the long axis of the pcUis, with the body 
supported obliquely in front of it : in oilier animals, as the 
elephant, it formi nearly a right angle; and in other.s, ns 
the horse, ox, Sec., an acute angle with tbe axis of the 
pelvis and fipirml column. The human femur is fiirlhiu* 
distinguished by iu great length, by the oblupiiiy and length 
of its nec>k» and by its being directed somevviiaJ obliqiici)' 
inwards towards that of the ojipositc side, so as to approxi- 
mate the knees and bring them more directly uinler ih.* 
pelvis. It is by this great length of the thigh iliat tbe pro- 
portion in the length of the liuman thigh and arm is so 
ditferent from that wdiich obtains in the apes, among whicli, 
ill tbe chimpanzee, the arms reach to the level of tho knee-, 
and in tbe oraug-ontau to the ancles ; wbdc su num ilicy 
extend only to the middle of the thighs. In nil oilier 
animals the thigh is still shorter. 

In the human knee-joint wo find the opposi‘d extremities 
of Ulna femur and tibia expanded so as to ]irebeni ii \erv 
broad articulating surface; and the internal condyle of tin? 
femur Umglhoned, so that the wliole weight of the body* 
when erect, fulls vertically on the top of the tibia, when the 
joint is in the firmest position in which it can be placed. 

The weiglit of the body is next transmitteil tiirongli ilio 
tibia to the upper convex surface of the astragal Ui, uiifl 
thcncc to tbo other bones of the foot. 

The human foot is, in proportion lo flu? size of the whole 
body. Idkfger, broader, and stronger tlmn i licit of any oUici 
mammal. In the upright position it is at vighj angles 
with the leg, and is in contact w iih the ground m both ends. 
Tho sold of the foot is (‘oncii\e, so that the w^eight of the 
body tails on tho summit of un arch, of which tbuaHlragalus 
(supported below by a very strong ligament), represents Die 
key-stone, and of wincli the principal points of support are 
the large and arched os calcis, and the anterior extremiticii 
of tho metatarsal bones. This strength and size of his foot 
enable man alone of all mammalia to stand upon one leg. T he 
natural contact of the os calcis wath the ground, and its arclu-d 
form, arc also peculiar to him. All the apes hwjWJ the os calcis 
small, straight, and more or ss raised fVom the ground, 
whicli, when staiKUiig, they touch onlv with the outer side 
of the r^t of the foot; while in tmimuls more remote from 
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ronn t\\e angle v/liicU the os calcis forms vilh the tibia is] 
stil^ more acute*, and the foot being more elongated and 
narrow, the extreniiiios of the toes only coipe in contact 
with the, ground. The foot of the monkey is still further 
distinguished from that of man by the great length of four 
of its toes, and tlm separation of the most iulerruil (which, 
instead of being the largest, is the smallest) from the rest* 
in such u inunnor that it can be opposed to them in action, 
like a thumb. Monkeys arc hcnco four-ljandcd, all tlietr 
extremities being alike adapted for prehension, and for 
clinging to sntall bodies, as (he branches of trees, &c. 

Man’s chest’ is largo ami expanded. It is fattened in 
front, and has greater dimensions transversely than in 
depth, n. pe< iiliiirity in which only tbo most inaii-likc mon- 
keys partake. Tlio sternum is short and broad, and there 
is a I'ousiderabic distance between the lower ribs and the 
haijnch4)oncs, in consequence of the small number of ribs 
and the length of the lumbar portion of. the vertebral 
colmnn. The viscera in this space, which in the horizontal 
])()sition would bo but ihsuiUcicptly hold up by the abdomi- 
nal mu.sclos, are in tho erect aitiludc securely supported 
by the expanded pelvis, 

In the upper or anterior extremity of man we find ample 
prouls of his naturally erect attitude, though some of them 
arc only of a negative kind, as those dniwii from the total 
unfitncHs of Iho arm and hand to bo an organ of support; 
and others only presumptive, as those relating to the neces- 
sily of the upright posture for the full exercise ot,the hands. 
Ihit the peculiarities of tbo upper extremity of man, in rc- 
hi loll to his being the only two-handed animal, are siilli- 
cieully inlevesting to require a separate description. 

The other parts of the human body conoerned in loco- 
motion are in exact adaptation tvith the peculiar construction 
of t he sUeleton, T he superior nower of the muscles, tending 
to draw the head and spine backw’ards, has been already 
referred to; the glutei, by which the pelvis is fixed on the 
thighs, mid by wbich the principal outward motions of 
the logs are performed, are very large, forming the buttocks, 
which are peculiar to man } the exteUsors of the legs ai*e 
more powerful tliaii the flexors, an arrangement tvliich is 
the ri.verse of that of other animals; the gastrocnemii, 
from which such powerful exertions are constantly required 
to the whole weight of the body by drawing up the 
hoid, as ill walking, jumping, &c., form a largo mass, Ihe 
(v.df, whitdi, like the buttock, is found m no other animal; 
the flexor iongus puUicis muscle is altacbed only to tho 
great toe, on which the weight of the body is so often sup- 
ported ; while in the chimpanzee and orang, which, in so 
iiiuTiy other rcsnecls rosorable the human form, U is aflixed 
to the throe niiudle toes; the sai'ratus magnum, which; like 
a sling between the scapuljB, supports tl.e Aont of the 
trunk of quadrupeds, is proportionally small m man. 

In the preceding observations, at the same time that the 
pcculiannos of the human skeleton have been pointed out, 
siifHcient c\idence has probably been adduced to prove that 
tho erect attitude is that to which the structure of man, 
l)ut of no other mammal, is best adapted. Yet some have 
aigucd the contrary from the historiesand fables of somesup- 
])osed wild men, who, it has been said, were found in woods, 
dumb, hairy, and crawling on all-fours, and who have been 
r’onsidored a.sspocimens of man, unaltered by civilisation, in a 
Mate of original nature. (See tlie histories of Pel or the Wild 
Hoy and others in BlumenWh’s B^ytriige sur AWwr- 
; Moiiboddo’s AnUent M^iaphymes^ &c.) It i» suf- 
ficient to say that in the ^ cry few ca.us of the kind for which 
there is any authority, it has becucloaily proved that they were 
jTierely idiotic or otherwise deficient ohildretw who had been 
lost m- exposed by their parents ; and lhat tho autlKirs who 
stair tlu'm to have been either quadruped or baity are 
altogether unworthy of credit. But whde this class of 
■writers iTas seemed anxious to reduce man lo the station of 
the apes, am>slu‘i has endeavoured lo prove (hat there are 
some of tlu' uKiiiki./ tribe who are bat>itually biped. The 
allusions already uualo to the sfrucfujw of their skeleton 
(which luis been mo..t fully illustrated by Mr. Owe!i vn flu 
‘ Zool Trans.' vul. i,) will liavo rendered this ^xfreihely Irn- 
prubahie; and it is now ])erfccilv certain, from repealed ob 
servatkin, that the gesture of even Ihofco oraiigl who are 
most niandike is netci a,:ilc or ca.y unless thev employ all 
their limbs to support them. The atlcmpis of other unitnals, 
as 'dogs, hears, K*,c.. who are taught to me ^.ct 

are even more constrained than those of the 


Man alone is two-handed. * That/ says Cuvier (Bepw 
Ammtdf i. 78), * which constitutes the handy properly so 
called, is tho faculty of opposhig the thumb to the other 
fingers to seize the most minute objects, a fac ulty which 
carried to its highest degree of perfection in man, m whom 
tiie whole anterior exticinily iw free, and can be emphAed 
in prehension.* Hands thus defined occur only in man and 
in monkeys; the former is iherefoi'c made to constitute a 
separate order, * Bimanous,' and the latter, are included in a 
second order, usquadruuianoiis; or four-handed. 

Although formed oh tlie saific general )dan as the ante- 
rioi extremity of . all \ertobrated animals, tho sli ucturo of 
tho human hami k much more complicated than theirs, 
and adapted to so many more intricate ofiices, that 8ir C. 
Bell (Bridffeimter Treatisep p. 18) has said, ‘ VVo ought lo 
define the hand as belonging exclusively to man.' Tis per- 
fection as an organ of prehension is duo partly to its own 
conslruetion, and partly lo the form of tho parts with wJitcIi 
it is connected, for ‘ the whole fniiiie must conform to tlie 
band, and act with reference to it,* The civet attitude, for 
example, which has been proved to be that wich is natural 
to man, is necessary to its full action, cud to tliiit wide range 
of motion w'hich it receives from tbearm, luid >vhkii is the 
main object in the coiisiniction of all the pans by which the 
hand b connecled with the trunk. And in like manner it 
could be proved that more remotely the peculiarities of the 
oi-gans of sensation, of digestion, and of other iunchons aro 
adapted to the hauds^. 

By a powerful cxillar-bono, wbich keeps tho shoulder and 
arm apart from the chest, man obtains, in common with all 
the animals which have much power m digging, living, or 
climbing, as moles, bats, squirrels, kc., a powerful lalcral 
and inward motion of the arm, and a widin- range for action 
beyond the body. His scapula, or shoulder* bom;, n strong 
and broad, and has a prominent spint and lunonnon, to 
which muscles are attached, while its glenoid cavity, henig 
directed outwards, and maintained there by tho clavicle, 
leaves all the outvvard motions of the arm perfectly free 
from hindrance. In the same dein*eo (he henii-pii<'ni u) 
head of tho humcru.s loosoly adopted lo tho shallow gionoul 
cavity, its long and light shaft, and itsllattoncd l u boros i lies, 
all combine to produce a freedom of motion m tlie upper 
arm, wbich, were it used as an organ of support, could rmt 
exist w'ilhout danger of injury, but wliich are cssoiihjij to 
tiic wide range within whiclfit ik necessary that the hund 
should act. Iho only motions of (lie fure-anu upun the 
upper arm are those ofllexibn and extension; by the fonmr 
the hand can be brought within, and by the laitcr earned 
beyond the range of motion of which the u]>j)cr unn 'alone 
is capable, The bones of the foro-ami iisiJf arc so ailicu* 
lated that one may rotate on the other in any position of 
the arm; the bone, which in this rotation is fixed, being 
that by which the hingtvjomtof the elbow is tbnni d, while 
that which rolls over it is articulated by another hinge-joint 
with the wrist and hand. Thus then were the hand itself 
powerless, there would be in Iho other bones and jiuois of 
the upper extremity provisions for moving it through the 
greater part ol u sphere whoso radius is equal to tlu^ ]eii‘::lh 
of the arm^ fiiv bringing it to any point in that splicre, and 
for moving it in any direction at tiiat jioiut. 

The perfection of the structure of the hand itself is chiefly 
duo to the size and strength of the Ihuinb, by which its 
.superiority over the bands of monkeys (wlio enjoy a free- 
dom of motion of tlie arm equal to that winch man pos- 
seases) is also chiefly produml. From its size and strengih 
the thumb of iho human hand can be brought into exact 
and now*erful opposition to the extremities of the fiiigers, 
whicli are all moreover separately movvablo, and t‘an each 
in iU turn, or altogether^ be era ployed in association with 
the thumb, Tho least consideration w ill show how muner'* 
ous arc I he actions in winch this easy and exact opposition 
of the tips of the thumb and of one or more fingers, if not 
nerertsary, is at Icastt essenli-al to dexterity. In those monkeys 
which appraacU most ncaily to man (ho thumb is so .short 
ami weak, and the fingers so long and slender, that tluur 
lips can scoicely be hmuglit in opposition, and can never no 
opposed in near contact with each other with any degree of 
force. Ilcficc ibough admirably adapted for clinging round 
bodies of a c<o taiii mzc, as the small branebes of trees, &e., 
they can neniirr seize very muiUte objects, nor support 
large one. ; but the hand of man is adapted for all these 
and many other purposes. 

It is a great peculiarity of man that his hands and feet 
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uro so diiferent from each other; and in roan alone their 
nses are totally different, I»i the monkeys all the extre- 
mities are alike formed to be organs of prehension : in fho 
carnivora all are alike organs of prehension and support; in 
the hoofed animals all are organs of support alone; in man 
the anterior or upper extremities are entirely for prehension, 
the posterior, or lo\\tM% entirely for support. M. Bory do 
St. Vincent fart. ‘ Oriing/ Diet, CL tCIILst. NaL) indeed 
tliinks that the absence of a ])rchcnsilc power in the human 
foot IS ijiicevtaui» and that the position of llio great toe may 
bo ohaitged so us to convert the foot of man inm a hand, 
like iliat of ili<? monkey. He says lheii& are peasants in the 
Jrandes of Arjuitame who aro termed rh9imers^ from col- 
hMiling the resin of the Phim maritime^ who acquire a 
pi AVer of opposing tho great toe to the others, like a thumb ; 
but it Would surely bo as incorrect to deduce from 
the iiist-inces of rarely acquired power in those peasants^ur 
in those who are horn without hands, and can write or Mrork 
willi ilioir loos, that the human foot is naturally an organ 
of piehouhion, as it would to assume that tlie natural posi- 
tion of I he beaif U erect, because a few of bis species have be<m 
taught Ui assimic such a position for a short time. Besides, 
in t'liose who have been born without hands, and have en- 
di?!iv()\ued to sub.>tiiutc their fbeU the prehension of small 
budjcs ini'i been efVectod not by op^iosing the great too to 
tbc others, but by iioxing its phalanges flnnly against its 
hall. ^ j 

W in* ox<-epiion (in the fossil genus Anoplotherium) ! 
man is (lislitigiu^hed from all other animals by the equably 
uj length of all his teeth, and by the equally close approx- 
iiiDih »u of tbeiii all in ('aeh jaw. Even the most aiUhropo- 
morpliouh jjpes (as the chiuniunzce and orang-ontan) have 
llu' caniac teeth i-iuger than the otlo-rs, and an interval in 
Ibe lino of lc(!th in each side of each jaw, to receive the 
eaninv' teeth of th^^ O]i]>osite jaw. The veil icu I position of 
tiio iiiMuiin teeth, on which one of the most charaeteiistic 
fea lures of tlie human face, the prominoat chin, depends, 
is (juiie peeuliar, aud is intirrialidy connected both with 
ins ( I eel ottiimlc, and with the perfection of his hands, by J 
whieii the divided food is con\e)ed to tlio mouth. Tho in- ' 
lenmiNilltin bone^, m wbieli the upper incisor teeth ore 
d'‘\elu|'e'l, ba\(^ often lieen described as absent in man 
alone: 1ml in tiud they arc only uiiiuid to tho upper maxil- 
lary bones at. a very early jioriou of the life of the human 
f<riu^, Tho i'\i(‘nt (jf the palatine portions of tiiese boncR 
iMlieaied by the position of the foramina inHsiva, which 
iii uiin are unitisl into one liole, whieh is much nearer to 
the mcisor tceih tiuui m iiii\ quadrumanous aihmah I 

d lie sujootliness of hifc skill uud the entire deficiency of 
idl iM'u. ai arms e.iiluu' of ailiick or of defeuco arc other pe- 
eu^la^Un^s of tlio human race. The fare and body of the 
111 lelicaie female are indeed covered w'ith ban% and 

inert nc man must 1 u rcgaided us a hairy animal ; but 
iheu MiirKuent ditVerence between the flue colourless and 
doMi hair With which tlie human body generally is beset, 
and 10 long silky or woolly liair with which even the 
ymooiiicsl apes arc ettvered, to adopt this as an addiUomil 
specilie clunaeter of mankind. *Somopnrtsof the human 
body, on the other har.d, are evon more hairy than those of 
odjcr aiiJinals, as the scalp, axilhr, &c. In ius naturally 
iin nmed eomhiion, destitute of cither projecting teeth or 
strong claws, lAcrcd neither with hard scales, nor with 
bustles, nor vinii a thick hide, and suiqiassed in speed by 
many of bis more ]>()W'ciful jiiagonisis, man’s condition 
Would seem most pitiable, and inferior to that of any other 
animal ; for on all tlie‘ rest of those to whom she has denied 
tlu* weapons of attack, nature has bestowed the means 
I II hci- of flidbuco, or of concealmout, or of tlight. But man, 
by Ins suticnor rcaM>n, bus subdued all other miimals. 
liis intellect Clin scarcely suggest the mechanism which 
lus hands cannot frame; and iio has wiado for himself arms 
more poweiful and destructive than any other creature 
w leltls ; lie has clothed hiinself in armour and built walls of 
ib'fcnco with wlucli he can defy the attacks of ajiy but his 
follow-men. Naturally unarmed, man h;i$ conauered the 
whole armed creation; some he has driven ironi tlicir 
abodes, and almost exterminated ; others he has forced lo 
share lus labour ; and others he uses for his food, bis cloth- 
ing, or bis pleasure. 

'flic only other part of th<? human structure which it is 
uow necessary to notice is tho brain, whose size in j/ropor- 
liou lo the rest of the ncr\ous syslenj^fW surpasses tluii of 
any other animal. This may be at erwse seen by obscrvii 


the proportion which tho cranium, or rather the cavity 
C4)ntaining the brain, and the face, bear lo each oibcr. lii 
many cases also it may be estimated by wdiat 1*1 l allod the 
facial angle of Camper, wliich is found by drawing a lino 
from the roost prominent part of ih« forehead lo Ihiit of tlie 
upper jaw-bone, and observing the angle which it forms 
with another line drawn through the meatus audiionus 
externus to the ba.se of the nose, or (the head being held m 
a vertical position) with a horizontal hue. In inau the 
facial angle is in the average of Europeans ho"' : m somo 
children it is a right angle, but in some uo^poos is 
not more than 70*^. In the adult chimpanzee (whu‘h ap- 
proaches in this i nspect nearest lo imui) the facial au^lc is 
only 35^, and in tlie oraiig or satyr 3(f‘. (Owori,’*' m ZnoL 
Tram,) In other animals it is still less, except when it is 
lucroused by the prominence of large frontal sinuse.s or by 
tho comparative shortness of the jaws. In regard to its 
structure the human hram exceeds all other.s in tlu* dove* 
lopmenl of its cerebral liciui.spberes, in the number and 
development of parts, in the depth and nimilier of iN con- 
volutions. an«l in the quantity of its iiiedulliiry matter m 
proportion to the cortical. 

In the economy of the human body there are pccuharihcs 
not less marked than those in its structure, Eerbaps the 
most characteristic is tho ability which man enjoys of living' 
on almost any part of the globe, and of thriving alike in 
either extreme of natural temperature. Thus the (Ji com - 
landers and Esquimaux have reached between 70^ and So"* 
of north latitude, while tho negro of Alnca and the icd 
man of America live under the equator. But euwi l^uro- 
peaiis, accustomed lo a lemperate climate, cim hear cUln r 
of these extremes of cold ami heat, as has hetm sulfu iemly 
proved by tl>e numerous instances in wliieb tluKe wlio Inne 
gone on the Arctic expeditions have lieou obliged to wmter 
in high northern latitudes; and on the other hand hy (he 
slight degree in which European settlers in the hoite.'-t 
parts of Africa are iulluenced by the temperature. 

Man subsists with equal facility under vnnoiH degrees of 
atmospheric pressure. The valleys, and the elovaled table- 
lands of Soutli America, some of wliicb are lO.tiOO f<*oi 
high, are both inhabited by man. the barometer standing 
ill the one at 3i>, and in the other at only 20 im lies. (.'on* 
damine and Bouguer, with their attendants, livid f>v tbrei* 
weeks at u height of 14,600 French feet ahvivc tho lev el of 
the sea, where the haroroetcr stood at loj iuehes, and the 
atniospheiic pressure was therefore only q htllo more than 
half that to w'hich tlioy had been ac<*ustomed. 

In adaptation with bis ability to inhabit dmost every 
limale, man cun subsist on the mo.st vara'd food. In ilu* 
northern regions, where the earth is covered tlirmigli ibe 

f realer part of the year with snow, and Negetabh'S of any 
iud can be in’ocuivd only in the smalli‘st qiiuulily, the 
Esquimaux and Samoiedes subsist as well on animal feotl 
alone as the European does on tho most cavcfullv mixed 
diet;t and on the otlier hand the inhabitant of the ton id 
zone is not more inconvenienced by hisdady hubsisti'iice <jn 
ihe cocoa-nub banana, yam, vice, and oilier farinaceous and 
acid vtgetabieft. In the lemperate cliinales, wliem anioKil 
and vegetable food cun ho prornrod with equal facility, in in 
IS truly omnivorous; towards tho pules animal food fir fisli 
beconips more exclusively bis diet; and towavrls the eijin- 
tor his food is chiefly composefl of ve^tflahlcs ; and tluM(' i.s 
no doubt that in each rase that food which is mo&t uinver^ 
sally adopted is that which is best acla\)lcd for the health 
of tho inhabitants. 

Thus then, in bis comparatively complete independence 
of the viirialioiw of external circumsianee^, man stands 
alone. It is singular lh«^t the amraal.s who npproacli most 
nearly to him in structure should be anmnpr ihuhewbo, in 
this respect of geographical distribution, diller most widely 
hom him. The chimpanzee and orang-oulan, for exanqde, 
are confined to the i.slamls of Borneo and Sumatra, the 
coasts of Guinea, and ii few other ports of Africa ; arul even 
in their native countries tiio) occur in but small nuruliers, 
Tho difficulty too of lomoving them to colder climatic, and 
of preserving their Jives there, even with all flu; advantages 
which human art can suggest, is immense, and after a few 
months they become diseased and die. llcuco we may 

• Mr flwrn bfis nhown tliRt tlio r;is ^lhi h lo pm 

flreiitvr pna^'UioiinU* lilevotuyniotii' nl ih' i in llu iiuimab \»f*»p >i 

ou ll>r '*•’ y‘>'*«ui indivuUmlw. , ....... 

^ Tho whil« in<*Ji who imp tlu* bt!fvv<*r hijiI hunt vii ■ bnfrwo, m 
otl!M‘th‘|wu Missouri ami tho Columbia nviii, bvc fcr iMwiiy ju »i 
oil tiio of uiiimalfi ouK. 
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conclmlc that although ho rnrcivos much aid in supporting can bo proved or supposed to have undergone in anjr period 
the extremes of dimalo from the various meaiih of dofence of time, and under however varied circumstances; so that 
with whicli hirt arls have supplied him, there i« yet a if decrees of difference of lliis kind could be rnensured, there 
strength and pliuucy of frame in man uhicli pocuHarly would probably be as much justice as convenience in the 
fit him, and hiui alone, for universal distribution over the classifications of those naturalists who ha.ve separated man 
surface of tlic earth. from other animals to the greatest possible distance by 

Mail is further rernavkabio for his slow^ growth, and for constituting of the single species a separate genus and 
the length of time during which ho remains in a state of order. 

helpless infancy and of youth. The process of ossification'' We come now to the consideration of the variations to 
iiiid the closure of the .sutures of tlio skull are completed which the general characlerislies of the human race are 
later in him than in any other animal ; ho is unable to seek subject. 

lii.s own food for nt least the three first years of his life, Varieties in form are of course chiefly refcrrible to dif- 
und does not aitain to the adult period or to his full stature fcrences iu the slniefure and proportion’of the parLs of the 
till hois from fifioon to twenty years old. Tlie length of skeleton, and we find the most marked cliaracters of the 
lime to wlucJi lus life may be jirolon^ed is however proper- diiVerent races in the varied forms of the skull. Dr. l*i‘ichavd 
tioually gio‘at<T tliau that of utiy animal, and is especially i,, 281) refers the varieties in tlio form of the 

iuteivsiiiig when compared with tliat of thoH* who in many skull to thioe principal divibions: — 1st. Tlie symmelvicid 
jvnpccls loscnihle him. The grcalcbt lungcvjly to winch or oval form, in wdiich are included all those oi’ the Indo- 
Ihe ortuvi's attain is about thirty years, wbde in all luilions Atlantic, or Iraniuii nations, comprising the roiintrioa from 
of men instaiues occur of life being prolonged to upwards the Himalaya mountains to the Indian Ocean, including 
of U»0 \ears. the whole of Hindustan and the Dcccan, as v^oU as Persia 

IlowL*\cr widely man may be distinguisbed from other and Arabia; and from the Oanges to the holders of the 
unnnalb in the peculiarities of his structure and economy Atlantic, including the north of Africa and nearly the whole 
alrcody dolailed, }el. we must ugroe with Dr, Prichard ofKurope. In this variety iho head is routulcr than in Uie 
dV., i. 176) that ‘TJio s(?nlimenls, feelings, others, the forehead is jnore expim'dcd, and the upper jaw - 
sytu|>iiflii(!s iMlernal conscuuiHncss, and mind, and the hones and zygomatic arches are so formed as to give the 
ikihiiudos of life ami u<‘tion thenoo rcbulting, are the real fiico an oval shape, while it is nearly gu u plane with the 
and essential eharacleristics of humanity.* The dificrence forehead and chcek-benes, and docs not pioject towanU the 
iM these respects hotweeii man and all other animals is lower part. The cheek-bones neither project outwards and 
indeed so Rveiit, that a comparison is hcurccly nosaible. The laterally, nor forwards. The alveolar pioecss of (ho upper 
Ingiiest moral endowments of animals ore siiovvn iu their jaw is well rounded and slightly curved vertically, so that 
attuchinent to their offspring; but this ceases when the the teeth arc alnufst CNaetly perj'endicular. 2nd, The 
period of helplessness is past, and tlicre is no evidence of narrow and elongated, or prognathous skull, winch is found 
attachment belwccui individuals, except in the iissocialed in the Negroes, the Papuas, Alfourous, New Zeahuulers, 
labours of some species, and the eonsentaneous actions of AuHtrabans, and other neighbouring oceanic nations^ and 
the nude and female for the safety of the offspring. The of which the mostmaiked specimens occur in the negroes 
arts of which animals are capable are limited and peculiar of the Gold Cof^st. The chief character of those skulls i.^ 
to each species; and there seems to be no evidence of a that they give the idea of lateral compression and eloiiga- 
powiM- of invention, or of construct ion for any purpo.*^ be- tion. The cheek-bones pivjcct forward and not ouiwm-d. 
yoiid that to which the original and instinctive powers arc The upper jaw is lengthened and projects forwards, giMUg 
iuh*]Ued. Among themonke}s the adults exercise authority to the alveolar ridge and tlic teeth a similar projection, and 
over the young, and, it is said, maintain it even by cluLStisc- thus diminishing the facial angle, fird. The hruad and 
nu-iil; hut there is no instance in which the stronger species square-faced, or pyramidal skull, which is that of the Tu- 
bas exercised authority over the weaker, or brought it into i ranian,ur northern Asiatic nations, Samoiedes, Ynkagei>, 
u slate of scjviludo. Even when made the ns-oriatos of j Koriacs, T.schuktschi, Kiimlcliiidales, Tungusians, Chinci-e, 
man, and instructed by him, Iiow little have animals learned: 1 Indo-Chmest, Tangutians and Jupaucst*, part of the Tartar 
ii few unmeaning tricks unwillingly performed, a few words race, and of the Finnish nations of Europe, the Ksqiu- 
uttoied and constantly lopeated, without choice or a con- maux, the aboriginal Americans, and the llotleiilols. The 
ce|»ti<in of their meaning, and sullen jMssive submission, Mongols oflbrd a good spcciiiicn of this form, and the 
are jii general the be.st results that can be found. Tliere P'squimaux an exaggerated one. Its nu)fit striking cliarac- 
is not a proof in iho whole history of animals tbal any species lev is the lateral or outward projection of the zvgoinata, so 
or individual has ever made an advance towards an improve- ibai lines drawn from each, touching the .siile.s of llio 
ineiil, nr an alteration la its cundi lion ; wliether solitary or frontal bone, will meet only a little above the apex td* the 
.uing in herds, the habits of all remain the same; all of the forehead. The cheek-bones ])rojecl from under tlie middle 
.s.'nup speries appear cnihnveii with the same faculties and of the orbit, and turn backwards in a large ardi or segment 
(bvpoMiioii^, aiui each is in mental power the same through- of a circle. The orbits are large and deep; the upper part 
toil his life. of the lUco remarkably plane and flat ; and the nasal-hones. 

Contrast with those the progress of man. In his origin a.s well as the .space bet nvocii the eyebrows, nearly on the 
weak, naked, and defenceless, Ik? has not only obtained same plane with the cheek'bcjucs. 

domuv.ou over all the animate creation, hut the ver> ele- The varieties of features dependent on the differcuces in 
incuts luc Hindi! to serve his purjwse. Of the eaith be has the form of the framo->vork just described will be ul once 
built his houses, and constructed weapons and the irnplc- evident. The first variety is distinguished by an cvetiuoss 
iiients ofiut ; he US06 the wind to carry him in ships, and and regularity of features", an ahseucc of any excessive pro- 
to picpaio h is food ; and wliou the wind will not suit him, minence of one part in proportion to the oilier, ii smooihaiul 
be eiiiplois iiu; and water to rcjdaoe or to resist it. By gently-rounded check, com pres.sed and small lips, a full 
artiliaiil light he has prevented the inconveniences of dark - and prominent chin, and the whole face of a tolerably re- 
Tip'.s: he has stopped and made rivers, am! has forced giilar oval form. It is probable that among European 
deserts, marshes, and foivMs alike to bear his food ; ho has natioms the Greeks have displaj'^ul the grcuiesl perfection 
juarkedout aiid measured the course of the cclesUal bodies, in the form of the head, at least according to the Kuiaipemi 
till he 1). is discovered from them the size and form of the standard of perfection. Rlumenbach has de.scnhod a 
earth that he himself inhabits. Greek skull iu his collection, which, in the beauty of its 

In intiinato connection with his exalted mental ciubm- form, agives perfectly with the finest works of Grecian 
meiits IS Hum’s t<*cuIior possession oi language. Other sculpture, and render^ it probablcMhat the hitter were actual 
animals are iiatiirjlly speechless, not from any material dif- copies of nature, and not, as soinohavesiipposed.idenlconi- 
f<*renctMn the bin n of their organs (for itt^ can teach S4,ino positions, intended to give the expression of exalted in* 
of them to imilati! him), but from their irmbihly to form tel loot or of dignity. The same author desciihes also the 
those associations of ideas which arc essential to Mio con- skull of a Georgian woman, equally remarkable for its 
slruotioM and utterance of wordo. elegance and s)mmelr>, and sayt that Us form agrees 

The peculiarities above dosci ihed will probably be deemed exactly with that of the head of a marble statue of a nyinpli 
sufticient to justify the separation of man as a distinct Jti the Tow nley Collection. 

from all oiher.s in du. iuunjal kinjijdom.. ItHlie.se The featuios corri'spfuiding with the narrow^ elongated 
indeed the d(ftbr:mc€* between t tic hi west man and .^kull me dUtniguislied by the promintniee of the jaws, 
tho change which any speeic.s from which they acquire a peculiarly ferocious and am- 
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nial fharortor, The compresscrl, nan-o\v, ami retroal inti: [ process tho upper j iw; and if a slit^hi n’llowanco bo 
fondu'ad ; Iho Svcareely ^sioiumcuii nos^*, with lU wide e.v- | made for U, 1 lie iirip-f' in 1 ^joints re'^eIllhl(-■, tl\o Enn 

pjaiidt'd Tjostnls ; the iinck prolnnlinj:: lip^, and lht‘ relveal pmn. So also, \i ^ oinimMU-e of his two 

iiiL^ehm: the projeolinf;; ehoc'ks, and Uio h«‘:i\ y jaws, oom l!ie position of tlie eiinmini o\er the p,ieater part o) the 
bine to add to the (‘iUlruetonslles^^ hadi approximate, thoii;jli face, tin' erpial lein;l)i and appioxiiuation of all hn t'\ th, 
lliey do not identity, llic form of the ne^ro with lhal of iho foil (leM'lojnuent. of tin- lna^told and styloid jn'oe-- "., 
^ndnialo. whieh nie nearly or i|uite wanting in all Hpes, and iiimier- 

Tlu' ItMilui'Cs of the tliird vaiiety dilVer soiirei ly less from otiS oilier essential charaeleristicsy there is no diHereiiee la- 
Iho Kuropi'on than those of the nei;ro, hut in a difVereill <h twi-en the two laei-’-. At tlie sann* tune lln’n lore that h i 
reelion. Instead of the lori'^ and promiiK'Ut faee, we here allowed that the ehann’fc'rs oi' form whndi tlu‘ l<o\(:st <‘his 
lind a flee w Lneh Is broadest transversely fiomoueeheck bone of negroes pr^'Seiils are more like those of llio mwiiLey lhai. 
to tin' other: and whieh, as it gradually narrows, both atiove those of the European are. it is eerlam tliat tlie appioxima- 
aiid helow, aciluire'. somewhat ofalo/.(inyt;-shape. The iiose tion :s hut slii^ht, and that a Mist spare is still left, hetwoem 
is Hat, the spaee holw* en the e\es i>< ueiall} depre-sod, and them. It is true lhal there coineidi'S with this de'.:Tad:ili<in 
the<'\es themselves most fretjuenll) plaeeti ohlupn ly, with ol' form a. ver\ low decree of inUdlertual de\elo]niJen(, hut 
Iht'ir mternal angles ileseendme, towards the nose, rounded it i-- not lower than that uf the Esfjmmanx and Hotlentols 
and o])en ; the lips lar^e, hut tint so piomment as those of and many of the third variety, who m >onio resp«*els, .as the 
Ihi^ nej^io; the rhiii short, but not retn'Utiiig under the bieadlh «)f the skull and iaee, are even mote distantly 
bf'' ic"iioved from the monkevs than Euiopeaiis are. 

Hut Ihe^e vanefii's are not separated by very definite C^msidolahle dilVeroiiees oreur m Ike jL;ene 5 ’al stiUiire of 
limits. ''I'lierc are numerous nislanees of iiej^roes remark- the several raec.s of maidaud. In the lem\uMalo elinKUe-. 
able for (he beauty and European eliaraiMer of their fea- of Europe the j^eueral heie;lu vanes from UMi feet: the 
lures; Mil,] (Uiily ohsiiwalion shows Eurojieans who, m the insUmees in whieh individuals have fallen I'ar slunl or have 
narrovviu'ss of the skull, tin* lovi nesS of the forehead, ami much OM'eeded llns standard are loo e.\«‘e]>t loiial to be taken 
the jnoinini'iiee of the jaws, elosely approximate to ihf inti* a general lueonnl. [Uw -vur; Cli wrJ Amone: lb.' 
nei^ro; w lule ollieis m S heir features resemhlc the hroad nalivo inhalntauts ol Ainerua greal varieties oe<mr 'i'lie 
Jiini lbit-f.iei‘d Tai tars or f’hine'.i', Witliiii eaeh of these Peruviaus. the natives of 'I'lei ra i!el Fut'go and of \oolka 
Naueius moieo> or are mehided numerous siualler div isious, Sound, tlu' Esf|iiimiiii\, and t he Cliavnias ai o all deM iila'd 
whn haii' eerUimly, t]ioiu:li less ])rommenUy, dislinet in usven dimimitive: whilotlu Pa\a'j,uns,C'ard>i'es.(‘h(‘rokees, 
their liMiures 'Mio \:n u'Ues ot'iuitioiuil appearanee hetweeii and the iiativcsotdhe regi.)n^ inuneiluittdy tiort lioft 'an nlaart' 
the Seoudi, Ei.ejisli, Ereneh, and (JiMmans, fvir exam]>l<*, said to he nimeralU niucli above* tin; sl.mdai d of Euroiieans. 
aie 111 u,v iiei\d disj uigUisbable, l hough it would he diilieuU The height v.fl he Eatagoioans aKo, though olh'U e\agj’,ei aled, 
III define their dilVereiuc^. Sniiilai sul'div i-ions of tdui- ‘ ia yet lemnrk.Tihle ; tlu^ most nulhentie accounts aj^ree tiiat 
rae.ler e\!^t among all the varieties, and .'io till np the in- j they eoinmonly attain ^lie* height of six feet, and tint Ihev 
leival.s between tbe exliemc s]*erimeiis of laeii as to foiui a | not uiifietpienily snip, ass il. I'he slundard nf lieiglil anuntp, 
i> gidar and iieaiiy iM'ifeel seiies, of whadi tlw* Esijuimaux j the Afnc.ni'. ajijiears about the same a.s lliai of ]0u'o])eans. 
and ju'gro luigiU Ol eup) the exirennties. ami the Euro]ieau ‘ The Hottentots are below the gciieial siye, and lheI?l^^h■ 
ibo middle place, la.'lvveeii llit! hroml and hn'li fnituKS ol‘ men still iiioie sv», tor among diem IJ, fi*el is said to ho the 
tlie ojie, and the nanow, elongulefi, and dejuessed .skull , uvei.ige height ol“ the men, .'.md I feel lliat ol'the women 'I’he 
.■ind f.i'T of tile {jther. j I'aftVe^ oi the eoutiun, tlie neighbiuiruig Inlrc n* llie Hot- 

l>iH IS in the sliapo of the ]'i I'.is (dn vihich depend . lenlols. are disli^ngm dual for their lieigbl and sijeiig'li. 

s ane nnpi 'taiil diilei once', in the external JhiUi oj‘ iho j The people i.l ihuiioiili of Asia aiol liie Laplanders and 

h"dv) havi been otieii suppo .ed idiarueierrit le of ddhreiit 1 Saiiioiedis in Kumpeare generailv ^llorie^ llnui the mlialni- 

11 . Ihil lioni an extended s, ries of oh>ei\ aliens * ants i-f liie waimei clmiate'., Iml liiet hiinse .nid Jajjamse, 

]i> Iht'fi '.sor Wei.er, it has been laielv slu»wi) tlnii iwi'iy ■ w ho in otlu'r ves] 1 ihle them, are xd‘ ' * *' 

(111 of llie ]ii Ivis w biidi deMales from Ihe ordmaiv lNj»e, j sUinestaluie as ti.e icst of ilie Ihiiopeans 
in whatever laee it iu:i\ most I'leijui'nlly oeeaii, finds ils ; With tlnsc \ arietios m slainre il is muaesting to e impare 

.in:ilitgin‘s ill Ollier race-. He has arraiigod the various '■ the amounts of plivsical powm' pos&e.'S. *1 by dilVereiit iia 

shapis of the human pelvis in four ('!.uss(‘s, llu ova), tho tious, 'The result of all oh-erv tition has lieen ilu* t-xacl 
lounil, llie sipj.irt', and the <-uneifoim or ol.iong; and he | eontrary of popular helu 1’, wJmh ascribes a decrea-i ..t pby-- 
slows that ‘iltbongb liie lirsj is tlie most sroneial lorm m [ sical sLieiiglb p*opoi irniale to tl.e incioase of mlelle. mat 
hbiiiipcans, ll,4‘ ‘-.ef ond in tlie Aniei lean*;;, tlie tlord m llm j p...wei luap.ired h\ c.v ili/ali'm. I'lie Sjiauiaidi. in llieir ili-.L 
AIohooImM', and t!ie la l in the Afnoans, \el llial S]»eemieiis ; nitercoui.se wiih Ainenca found the natives in geueiai mm h 
(d'eaeb kind m.iy be to' ml in rdl the ditforent races. i weakci t.baii i lioni.'>ol\t‘s ; and the mabih.tv of tin* n.ihviste 

'Tile ebesi oJ the in g o -omewiial in'.-re exp.inded than ; sm-lam tbe severe hdiour vif the mun s led to tbe int’o.lm- 

Ibal ot i!u' hniiopian, liie Mteiimi" nioie areiied. (lie id)s lion oi‘ African slaves, one of w hum was eijual to tioee .e 

larger and uioii' roundlv curvi'd. In geneial aho (he tom imlians Hearue ami olln is haw ' ' 'i** 

negio's lore-arm, nil :isurt‘d m jiroporjion to In- upper arm feehleiiess m the. luitiw-s vif vanoiw ]»arls of tin; .\oiih 
and to the height of tho body, is longi'r than ui llie Euro- Ameneau conlimiiit, and Ibilk." m the Ihiiiats. jhit liu' 
]a*aii. Till) knees of negroes oflt'ii appi'.ir n» Europeans mo.slexactob.servation.'.weremaih'bylbrou wilhllu'dviM- 
mis-.ha]*en, the honch of the h‘g lanuliug vuit i’roin beneath moiueter upon I- natives of \ an Iheiiian s laind, it ot 
tbem, ami tin feet turiud outwanls in the inainmr com , New llolland, hf> of the Island of 'J inmi , 17 I'benelimen 


nioiilv ealh'tl sphiv fooled 1’lie td»ia and lihula iiUo arc ; 
iMllu'r nioie convex than in ]*' iropcaiis: the h'ct arc Hal, 
and till os ealcis, instead of being arched, is nearly in a 
straight hue with tin* lesl of llie lar.sus; ami the gasiro- 
cnemii musdes have the gi eater jiart of I ho it mass high up 
in the legs, so that the (alves see.m to enert'ach U])4*n the 
hams. 7’iie hands are geneially narrow; the fingers long 
and very llexiblo. 

It IS from these moditicalioiis which the negio jirescnls, 
and takitig extreme cases (d'oacli peculi.irity, that there has 
ajjjieared some ground for su])pv»sing the negro to form a 
grade mtenuediale hetweeii the Eui\ipi*iui and the monke). 
But then- is no eluiracler in which the diiloreuci' between the 
lowest negro and th(' highest a]ie is not inan> limes ga*;Uei‘ 
iba.i that lietween the same negro and the liigdu.s! Kurupt an ; 
and m all the important ])oml.s of strneture which we have j 
ahvadv mentioned the diHeiemes which the negro presents 
are but slight. The h'liglh of the base of the skull, the svime- 
what more backward siluiUion of tlm foiamen magnum, the j 
decrease of the facial angle, an*l the projection of the teeth, 
dciieinl almost outircly on the pf'o.mineiicc of the alveolar ' 
lb C., No, blKi. 


ht'longiug to the e\|)(‘d:lj(ai, and l-l Eiig’ii'-hincu lu tin 
colony of New South Wales. Tho lueuii iiisults vvere a*- 
follows : — 
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New Hoi laud , . , 
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Timur 
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France 
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The substance on which the varieties of eolom' m liio 
human raee depend, i.s seated ehielly in the .suit ;iud most 
internal laver- of ibe eulicle; the true skm teiifis, der’iiai,^ 
IS similar mail nations, and tin* miter liardem d layoi's of 
the cutieh- have only a ligltt imge of tlm eolmir ot llm-.* 
beneath theim v. bieii eoiislitute what is olieii called the u le 
nuico'.um. [(Juru.i.K; Siviix.] The human c-mipioxiou 
depi mU m ]rait on the condili.n of the eiilis and its ve—eh.. 
and m part on that of the cuticle. In w bite nation-, lu cm d- 
mg to the fulness or comparatiw einprmes'; of the blood - 
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vessels ef l^e skiOtWe find all the gradetione of complexion* one developed later in life than in the white raees. Mr* 
from the 4eii»p iruddi fell %emith; to the hknohed the 

Paltorof iMhets; and in npgr<^ the same changes are flc^h^ the Chinese* 

iml^Mded; hy agreater intendty of tiio blaokness and hy a Mhdera* Begrpea* and the of a^ fonth 

jMPse hue. These dtf^rdm^ hpwever chiefly chaiao* AmerScai hut the (hot has heep the 

'vin^ individuats ; the iiaticit^ variations depend rather on {Nwetice* V^idi is generaUf piwv4etii|!^^^ IheiP haOeha* 

ihe cptiole. A tldeh said opflk^e though colourless cuticle, ^tii^iating the nBle hair vdi(<pll^ 

Ohscuring the Mood of the cutis* assists greatly in giving In the perfbrmgncB the seVeral fam^msjif theeeo- 
ahat deadnese nt hiie and phlegmatic aspect which nisiin* liomy* it has not yM appeared that lay dM 4lmc|n^ ex.^ 
irhishes e^t iVnropeans from others who with a thinn^ ists th the seserid exe%| ftiwliei iit, which 

and mtKie t^aldcent epidermis are marked by a florid the vtuiation Is ^msrence of ctUng^ 

rudi^ t^plexion. As the cuticle hecomni darker in c<doar, alike' iit^ all rtews wheh simepted tc Ui« same tnfltiencns* 
j^ehsehtiSB more completely the cobur of ihs blood in liie In pUyrieal endowini^ howi^ )H the 

imnjacent tissue, and henee it is only in nations of light distance between ths asgrem ef inlslb^ 
complexion that suddeia blushing or paleness is at oni^ vahon possessed byoiviUrnd ahdVi^ivflimd))^^ 
perceptible. is s^uiflmenterideiice b prove that in oH theta may be trac^ 

With the varieties in the colour of the skin there gene* the mma mental epdf^ments. similar twtumipmg^^ 
rally coinetde analogous differeticm in the heir and eyes, impresrions,themp8ee0iwobnmi%seetiments,sympathl^ 
It is probable indeed that the colouring matter is the same propensities^ in short a oohimon lyrical nature, or a com* 
in ell ; being combined in the cuticle with Its peculiar cells mon mind. (See Pi^ichard's Bemfme9.) 
and scales* in the habr with a horny substance, and in the This aceOroanee in the. I^ystologwi^imd psychical 
choroid membrane and uvea with their minute roundish properties of all ttalionj aillbiAs ,ene. tlWrae strongest 
particles. possible jsrgnments jin favour of the wlio|jS human race 

Dr. Prichard refers all the differences of complexion in Ming but one species ; fer, as Dr. iPrichatd observes, • the 
man to three principal varictie. wU The Melonocomous, physiolcgieal characters *of race are liabb to few and uniiyi- 
or black-haired, which is the complexion geneieUy prevalent, pertant variaUons;* and therefere when we And that in a 
except in the northern parts of Europe hnd Asia. Iilie numbBir of individuals spfea^^over the greater port of the 
coincident colour of the skin varies from a deep black* as in gbbe po other differences occur* either in the aveiBgebngth 
some Afticang. tp a much lighter or more dilute shade. In of Hfe, or the extreme length ooeasioimlly attained, in the 
theoopperwooburednatiemsof AmcricsandAMcatbe dpsky periods of gestation, of infen<^, of pitherty* and of (»fher 
hue is combined with red* wfaibb the diye-cobured races changes in the economy* or in the nabife, i^stinets, alfeo- 
of Asia it is mixed with a tinge of yellow. In intensity of linns, and iptellee^al faculties, than may be fairly jsitributed 
cobur there is every ehade from the bla^ of the Benegal to the differences of external cifeumslances* it feay be at 
negro to the light olive of ^e northern Biddus, and from pnee conelii^ed that they hre all members of tbe same 
latter ^ere may be trao^ every variety of shade aniMg femily* end the offspring.of one oommon stock. T{bis ergu- 
the Persians and other Asiatics, to the complexion of the meht receives supportfeom the feet that jin mny animals, of 
swarthy ^aniards, and of block'^haired Europeans in gepe- which from their ferms alone it might be difficult to deter- 
ral. 2. Tim leucous* or Albino variety, examples of which mine whether they belonged to thexamenr diflbreiit species, 
occur in all countries {Aluino], but perhaps most fre- a diversity occurs in t^ir physiological characters. Thus the 
quently in hot dimatet* They pro distinguished by the wolfanddogtiboughiiTinanyottoreipecfecloselycesembling 
total absence of the colouring ipat^ of the cuticle, hair, and each other, differ in, the period of gelation, the she- wolf car- 
eves; hence their skin isof a milk-whife or rnnkish-hpe. rying her young ninety days, aii^11||^i^(ofwhatever variety) 
the hair silky-white or at most yellowish, the iris rosy and only sixty-two or .sixty-thred.' ' In like manner the dog is 
the pupil intensely red. 3. ‘IThc Xanthous* or yellow-baired strong^ distinguished from Che wolf in his inclination, which 
variety, which includes all those individuals who have light- Is every wheiw observable, toassocMe with man ; and the fox, 
brown, auburn, yellow, or red hair. Their general com* from both the Wolf and dog, in bissolitar}^ habits. Yet in 
plexion is fair, acquiring on exposure to heat and light not ferm these three wee so nearly* that some naturalists have 
a brown hue, but more or less a ted tint Tbe eyes are deemed them to m the same species. Similar differences 
light coloureA This is the valiety most prevalent in the may be observed in the ox kind* between the domesticated 
temperately cold regions of Europe and Asi^^whose climate bx and the bison and buffalo, which, though nearly rdaied 
seems pemiliarly favouiBble to the conStiiutidn of body con- to him in form, are totally owosite in disposition and habits, 
neoted with it. This viwiety may spring up ip any block- So also tbe most marked diffeiwhces between the slieep (In 
haired tribe; as it has in the Jews* who, though generaliy all its varieties) and tbe goat are to be found in their in* 
block haired, present many examples of jbe li^t feir com- stinCts and consequent modes of life; and sp on through 
plexion and reddish hair. Dr. Prieharilalso educes (fre- numberless other iTistances, all tending to prove the per- 
morcAer, fee., 1 228) ample evidence, that iustaBqes of ibis manence of physibkigical and psychical elikfeq|ers in each 
variety occur not only among the Greeks, Rom^s, Bus- ^cies, a^d their comparative ind^ndence of those in- 
sians, taplandeia, Tartars, and other Melanocomous rat^ nuenoes by which mooiflcations in rona and colour are pro- 
of the least swarihv shade, but among the Egyptians. Afri- duCed, 

can negroes, and the isfamders of the Pacifle. The majority It is necessiry however to show that the structural dif- 
of those last cases have been confMqdecb under the term ferencos which seem to disthigulsh sp dearly the several 
^Of white negrotss, with the real A^nos; but they differ natkms of mankind coincide with simiwyariations in other 
from them in the more ruddy of the skin, the colour aiitmals which are descended from a common stock. Gtuch 
of the iris, the blackness of the pUjpQ^ and the ffiqmn or red variations occur efpecisdly in animals whkh 
colour of tbe hair. < mesticated* and thus subjechdi to 

varieties besides those of odour occur in the skin respects analogous to those under whieb iBan has felkn in 
and MAippendages. The skin of many tribea of n^roes is tlie progress or decline of eivuixktiori. No one, for exam- 
peemliariy^aleek and oily, from the abundance of sebaceous pie, will be in^ed to^deny tbal the varieties of dogs (which 
and perapiratopr seeretiou. From, many alio there is there is reaeoh to betteye are all of end tpecids) present 
emiuedapeeuilarly aleoiig odour, and BpmlMddt says that fer greafer ^flbrences in ferm and colour^ and in some 
the Peruviana can Iqr (fep. solue of smell ^one AMuguish portsof their habiu and instiiicts, than any iMt are observed 
the European, Urn Amkfrsi^ the negro* The m And H. is Mkkjy of tfeservation that in the most 

autkdeofihedarKtriMfe^i^^^e^ highly dpmemiiA^ riiM, be theapaixfeh rilm is 

white nations, and, from tfae^riM of separating friny forfimr/feofei the fenri of 

the Ifil^r into two kyem* jl ^ the woK than ui thm m less 

is no mneosuTUior soft JTlie In ,tfats riw ^ k ^ of 

habr also Varies jlmoat as murik aa In im 

colour. Im chief varietim are OhjmiTed aid lim hiflWy 

^ and more m.Ms curly hafe of varies in tbe Tbw mew of swIne pfeseni ew mm remaifridde tn- 

Xuropwii; the sfr^ati^ttaqdw^ wh^ haiifeb^ pariieulai^deacrfeed 

pea jatonders; ahd% fijs certain 

fteffirob Ave^ganmalahifee^ristigo^ iMtthemriljferirihdfrom^!^^^^ 

MieM is either an e&tiiw w^ (rf hoarfe or frVo|y |oai^ frriJSain that ewthe wetw Aa^^ m AfeMiea tffilcarffed 
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v#iidy e^ other 

ttftd 6^ utteitiftt Yh^ti^lN>Cobi|^b bee&me 
a ta^ Ite l£l?a fsfjm of Ouba became 

ittoh> ttwhi^t^kd ^ lart[0^ gi JhiflTiMfogetiltbrt. In Ndr- 
inand^thaewitraai^iMijSiii^w^ of 

the hm teg. Swiha hoq&trefe inown to the an« 

tientigltti! um Wi^wthmyae found in HungA;rv and 
SMden. borfie divided into (iTeHeni. In 

GHdaea'tbdr bi^e font; eofa Mooched upon the back ; in China, 
a h^ teudht betlp and abort lege ; kt Ckpe verd and 

other p&aei, htifl etievea tliika, Thua then in oUk 
s^tiea we fthdehatl|^ kVeh gtekt# tbah tboie thick oeoutr 
among men i ci|jd P to the thbat itnpdrtani^ BlUinenbach 
aaye that the whble difTerenck between the cx'aniuvh of the 
negrb abd that df a BurOpeah ie by no iheane ^ater than 
that whieh eiclets between the eramum of the wild bout and 
that ot the datnoBtiO ewlbe. An esmmination of the differant 
breede of sheep. hoinieB, oa.en; goats, eats, rabbits, and still 
more of domelip feWl, wodld in like mabner show that all 
these species; even white under observation, are sutdeet to 
greater variations than are Ibtind in the difTerent races of 
men., 

In respect of colour, a perfect analogy holP between the 
varieties of domestic anitbaU and those of men. In all 
those enamerated above, examples occur of the melano- 
oomous, leucous, and xanthous varieties spriugiiig up 
(casualty ot existing constantly in mticular breeds. Thus 
even in England uie cattle of different counties may be 
recognised by their colour as well as their forms. Azara 
remarks of the horses and oxen of Paraguay (where both 
species have run Wild and multiplied very rapidly) that 
while all those that are domesticated vary considerably in 
colour, those that are wild have all the same colour; the 
horses a chesnut or bay-brown, the oxen reddish-brown on 
the back and black on the rest of the body. 

The analogy between the variations to watch domesticated 
(and more rarely wild) animals are subject, and those which 
are observed in men, is a strong argument for the unity of 
the human species. Another wliich deserves much weight 
is drawn from the propagation of the several races It is 
well known that among all other animals the hybrid pro- 
ductions of parents of different species are either c^uite 
burrou or so little prolific that they soon become extinct, 
and that an intermediate race cannot be maintained even to 
the second generation without a return to the pure blood of 
one or other parent. On the other hand it is observed 
among domesuc animals that the progeny of different va- 
rieties of the same species exceed in vigour, and are even 
more prolific than their parents ; so that intermediate races 
are apt very soon to become more numerous than the ori- 
ginals from which they sprung. Exactly the Same prin- 
ciple holds in the human race. All nations propagate 
together with equal facility, and Dr. Prichard has shown 
that the progeny of parents of different nations have in 
many instances exceeded those ft‘om whom they sprung 
in vigour and in the tendency to muUiplicatioii. 

lastly, a consideration of the diseases to which mankind 
are subject shows that the greater part of them are com** 
mon to all, though modified in different climates, and though 
a few produced oy local oiroumstances are peculiar to indi- 
vidual tribes. 

From these fkets therefbre, by wbich it is shown that in 
all those characters in which external cireumstanoes Itave 
least iofiuence the whdle human race agree, while in others 
more easily modified they present only thoie changes which 
are observed to an equal or even a gfieater extent in antmids 
known to have descended fVotn a common stock* it may 
fairly be Q^oluded that mankind is obmposed of but one 
species* Tno charactms of this species given by Blumen- 
baeh, genially iwcslyed, ares ^ Erect, two-hafided, un- 
armed, ranoiiiaii endowed with s[^h ; a mutninent ehin ; 
fom incisor teejth above and bsfew; aQ toe teeth equally 
approximated; the esfu^ine fOetti saipe leni^ 
others; the lower inmsnrs eMl,* The same author divides 
the sMdei into five varletiei, kjheM dmraciers mutbh 
lows (TAimnoe, Xsefars^ p. 4tyXi«*^t/iClahea^ ^wly r 
a white sUn, eifdiier With a ^ my tiht, or Inclihtbt to 
brwn; riKt Oheoks; Uir UaoK nr of ^ yhHints 

darktc tjbme with nStiwaTs^^ 

cemp^exioneii Litio ,nmhiam ¥im stiiill iace ; 

snd anterior regions of the fbmier partleularly developed, 
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adt tlis latter tailing ^per^dictilmly nnde^ them, tldb 
cHral and straight^ witH^distbctfimtines; expanded Ibreheail 
narrow and rather aquiline nose^ and small mouth; frod 
teeth of both Jaws perpendicular; lipS, partioularly the 
lower, gently turned out ; chin fhll and roundeA Moral 
feelings and intellectual powers most energetic, jmd suscep- 
tible of the highest development and culture. Thii variety 
includes all thoaelieni and modern Eutoppans except the 
Finns ; the Ibrmef and present inhabitants of Western Asia, 
as far as the River Oby, the Caspian Sea, and the Ganges 
(that is, the Assyrians, MedOS, and Chaldteans ; the Sarma- 
tiatiS, Scythians, and Farthians; the FhilisUnos. Phoeni- 
cians, Jews, and thO inhabitants of Syria generally; the 
Tartars, pro^rly so called: the tribes actually occupying 
the chain of Ckiucasus ; the Georgians, Circassians, Min- 
grelians, Armenians ; the Turkey Persians, Arabians, Af* 
ghauns, and Hindus of high castes) ; and the northern AffiU 
cans, the Egyptians, Abyssinians, and Guanebos. 

2. The Mongolian variety:— characterised by olive colour^ 
which in many cases is very light, and black eyes ; black, 
straight, strong, and thin hair ; Utile or no beard ; heed of 
a square form, with small and low forehead ; broad and 
flattened fhee, with the features running together; the 
glabella flat and very broad; hose small and flat; rounded 
cheeks, prq|eoting externally ; narrow and linear aperture 
of the eye-lids ; eyes placed very obliquely ; slight projec- 
tion of the chin ; large ears ; thick lips ; stature, particu- 
larly in the countries near the north pole, inferior to that 
of Europeans. It includes the tribes of Central and Northern 
Asia, as the Monfmls, Calmucks, and Buriats ; the Mant- 
choos, Da-urians, Tungooses, and Coreans ; the Samotedes, 
Yukt^ers, Koriacs, Tschuktsohi, and Kamtohadales ; the 
Chinese and Japanese, the inhabitantsof Tibet and Bootan, 
of Tonquin, Ck>ohin-China, Ava, Pegu, Cambodia, Laos, 
and Siam; the Finnish races of Northern Europe, as the 
Laplanders and the tribes of Esquimaux. 

3. TheEihionian variety skin and eyes black.; hair 
black and wooUy; skull compressed laterally and elon- 
gated towards the fi*oni ; fbrehead low, narrow, and slant- 
ing; cheek-bones prominent; jaws narrow and pi^ecting; 
upper front tedth oblique; chin receding. The eyes 
prominent; the nose broa<k thick, flat, and confused with 
the extendi jaw ; the lips, and particuiarly the upper onei 
thick. All the natives of Africa, not included in the 
first variety, belong tp this, 

4. The American variety :*-*^skin dark, and more or less of a 
red tint ; black, straight.^nd strong hair ; small beard ; 
and a countenance and siRU very similar to the Mongo- 
lian. The forehead low, Uie eyes deep, the face broad, 
particularly across the cheeks, but not so flattened as in the 
Mongols. Mouth large ; and lips rather thick. This va- 
riety includes all the native Americans except the Esqui- 
maux. 

5. The Malay variety brown colour, from a light tawny 
to a deep brown. Hair block, more or lass curled, and 
abundant ; head rather narrow ; bones of the face large 
and prominent : nose full, and brqad towards the apex ; 
mouth large. In this are included the inhabitants of Ma- 
lacca, of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and the adjacent 
Asiatic Islands; of the Molucca, Ladrune, Philtpmne, 
Marian, and Caitiline croups ; of New Holland, Van Die- 
man’s Land* New Guinea, New Zealand, and of ril the 
islands of the South Sea. 

Cuvier distinguishes only three principal dtvisions-*-the 
Caucasian, the Mcncclian, and the Ethiopian ; remaining 
doubtihl as to the Malay and American varieties. Dr 
l^ichard on the other liand (and his authoriry sliould have 
the greatest wbight in evdi^hktg relating to the subject) 
divides 4te sjiktlfil Into seven principal varieties The 
Iranians, who in the form of their skulls and other physical 
charaetilnii reeeihhte Buropeana fit which Ore* ^eluded, as 
before detiikikd, all the Caucasian varieQ^. A, The Turanian, 
Whd eta nearly the same with the of other 

WUIriii 3; The native Aiiiericafia,'Wi^l the Esquimaux 
and soiUe others resembling them. jA one Hottentots,, and 
Bpifameii. 3, The Negr^ C™ Fkpuas, or w^y- 
nations of Folyn^l fi/TUr Aifourou and Auetra- 
Ihtti races* ' ^ 

MAN, ISLE OF; forilnabitd between fid* jF wfld fi4^ 27' 
K. kt., add < f maohg. ; fid Mflbs from St 

Bees* Hoad fe CwbMrili|:16 fd^l^w Heed in 
SeoOahd ; friUh 

north-north-eait to eouUHKmth^osti ii aboiE pules ; Hfi 

• ' fiAfi 
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At ta4 'it« etioM^KjliiM' 

tnW '’!W%fhee ia about SlSO’ MWiM idoUes. The Calf 
et'lm'tt' a small islimdi altuaitofl to the south-west of 
t]^ Islatid, hearty a mile (iwm it, and fifom 8 to 5 miles In 
<th^feK»nee. TheKHttertiiMi another smaU tookyisl^ 
ia situated between thb ble and Calf of Men. Tl» Ishs 
df Man is the. Mona of CsBsar, the Monapie of PliOft 
Monnda of ^tirtemy, Menavia of OtoaiuB and B^O, and 
Bubonia pt HimniUs. Its derivation is orobably flm the 
Britiib lijiMl * mon/ which means isolateiL 

island is intersected by a ridge of loountainSt which 
mtdi fh>ni north-east to south-west nedrly throueh its whole 
length, and chiefly occunies the central ^rts. Dr. Bet^, 
who has fixed the heignts of 89 of these hillst considers 
them to compose three Ohains, separated from each other 
by high table-lands, and crossed by three very narrow 
openings. Snafleld, the highest point of them all, is 2004 
foot above the level of the sea, and North Barrule rises to 
1804 feet. The mountains, commons, and waste lands are 
supposed to <»ver 50,000 acres, leaving above 90,000 acre^ 
for cultivation* England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
are visible from the summits of the mountains on a clear 
day. Tbe Neb* Sulby, and other streams which flow from 
the mountains enter the sea at Peel* Laxey, Douglas, and 
Ramsey. The coast is in many places veiy precipitous. 

Rocks of mica-slate and clay slate compose all the 
mountains. These slates form also the coast at Spanish 
Head, where some precipices exceed 800 feet in height 
The summit of one of the clifis contains a druidical mo- 
nument Mica-slate is found at Snafield* the rounded 
summit of which is covered with grass. The base of 
this mountain is rich in metals. The galena which is 
found here contains from 90 to 130 ounces of silver per 
ton. Copper pyrites has 5 ounces of silver per toi^* and 
black jack sella for 6i. per ton. Clav-slato forms the Iktgest 
portion of the island and nearly all the Calf. In one of 
the varieties of this slate, fliund towards its juUction with 
the grauwaeke rocks, the surfaces of the seams shine with 
metallic lustre. A stratifled grey stone, which is used 
in building, is the second variety of clay-slate. The third 
variety* at Spanish Head* is used for lintels* &c. The 
rooflng-slato, drawing-slate, and one of a Vermillion colour 
near Braddah, make up the other varieties of clay-slate 
found in the island. The secondary slate formation, rest- 
ing on the primary* consists of grauwaeke, grauwaeke 
slate, and old red-sandstone, and forms the greater part of 
the rockv sea-coast of the islwd, but does not extend 
much inland. The clifis of thi^formation on the coast at 
Spanish Head seldom exceed 200 feet, and present a hold 
and picturesque appearance. There is^a pelt along the 
west coast, ab^t two miles in width, consisting of old red- 
sandstone, of which Peel Castle is built. Limestone extends 
several miles on each side of Castletown. The steps at the 
main entrance of St. Paid's, London, presented to the dean 
an A chapter by Bishop Wilson, consist of the first variety of 
this rock. Castle Rushen was built of the second variety, 
which is of a bluislt-grey colour* The third variety, 
of a light grej^ colour, consists chiefly of shells. The 
fourth variety is magnesian* rarely contains organic re- 
mains* and its colour is yellow or white grey. Near 
Poolvash veins of trap, from two to, six feet biwd* break 
through the dark grey limestone. Boulders occur, of 
Which the most numerous are granite, whicji differs from 
that of the island. Bouldefs of sienite, . porphvry, and 
quarts are scattered from nor^ to soutli, and blocks of 
clay-slate and mica-slate mixed with the quarts prove it to 
belong to the ijdand. The other boulders not formed of 
quarts appear to tmva come from the north and north-west, 
and enormous musses ^lOf them are found high up on the 
sides of one of the meslr^levated mounteihsi BoUldm of 
sienite form a druidical cuc^near^jl^op '* Court. Or^tte 
in situ* contatning npea; felspar, found in blocks 

on the north side of Soutli ducomporitiott of 

the felspar forms a fine powder, whi^ ^ sdld for poltshli^ 
iron. 'tf ■, ’'V- ''i 

The soil {a tbe south part of the^lshmft is a Kghtblay 
formed by the deeomposition of the efeVHttaUL, 
tainous district is adapted only fer pastuiw; Ini ieisrieus 
eulturs alone can render theC hilly parts The 

iqft .^ever in the fetdl tiqn^|y, extending 
the north-eksiem lisfmsmhy of the 
wiwWl, clay, and peat, aiidulsMes exc^lent 


wltii w tdteap mtoure. The 

damp, and wii^y# is tempemte* ^ 

temperatures observed are ahopt f 
ii^eiy: the mean annual tempemture fe.^a^ut 3^ 
annual fell of rain is about 37 inches, / ^ i ' 

The harvests are feequently late, eWipg to Ihe climate* 
The agriculture of the upunti^, in eosSequenee of the 
attention paid to thS herring^nshery, Was left tferymuch 
to, the women. Who Were aocustcmed to perform mil the 
hard work of a fem, ai^ llrequetitly without their aid 
the corn itself would ha^^e been unthraribed. Tbe smalls 
ness of the fenns, and the nature' of the leases, very 
much impeded improvement The breeds of cattle^ al- 
though Bishop Wilson wks not inatfentiveto tlieir improve- 
ment long continued vety indifiereot When howevwr Mr. 
Curweu formed an Agricultural Booiety at Workington, ho 
did not neglect the interests of the isl^d*, but both by pre- 
cept and example did everythii^ in his pows^ to improve its 
husbandry. Some excellent fermefe from Eniland and Scot- 
land, who settled on the island, set the w^xample of good form- 
ing. The annual value of the land among the hills varies 
from 5s. to lUr- per aero, and in some of the best cultivated 
districts amounts to 40r*, and near the towns is still higher. 
Many of the hedges present a very unsightly appearance, 
thought more attention is paid to them than formerly. 
Wheat, and in some years potatoes, have been exported in 
very considerable quantities. The turnip husbandry has 
been much improved lately, and is steadily advancing. 
The largest part of the island is in the hands of yeomen, 
who farm their own estates, which are from 10 to 200 
acres. Few properties are worth more than 1500^a-year. 
There are about 8000 acres in wheat, which, at 2i quar- 
ters per acre, produce 20,000' quarters; of barley 5000 
acres, which* at 4 quarters per acre* produce 20*000 quar- 
ters; and 13,000 acres of oats* which at 3 quarters* produce 
39*000 quarters* The Houghton sheep, peculiar to" the 
island, are slow feeders and long in coming to maturity ; 
their wool is much used for making stockings. A judicious 
system of turnip culture has recently been introduced into 
the Calf of Man* which will soon make this desolate spot 
productive. The best means for effecting durable improve- 
ments in the agriculture of the isUind ara a judicious adap- 
tation of stocks to the different soils. Thus tbe kyloes and 
galloways will suit inferior and mountain soils, while the 
short-horned may be introduced upon rich pastures. A 
judicious selection of such varieties of grain also as suit the 
soils and the climate would greatly increase the productive- 
ness of the island. 

The eairly history of the Isle of Man is obscure. It was 
governed by a succession of NoiWegian kin^* until Mag- 
nus* finding himself unable to preserve the Western Isles, 
sold them to Alexander 111.* king of Scotland, aj>. 1264. 
Soon after this Alexander reduced the Isle of Man* and 
appointed Rcgulus king, iVith whom he entered into a 
treaty, stiimlating that the king of Man should furnish ten 
ships for Scotland, on condition that Alexander defended the 
isle firom all foreign enemies. William de Montaente, with au 
English force, afterwords drove out the Scots, but his poverty 
prevented him foom keeping it, and it thus became the 
property of the kings of England. . In 1307 Edward II* be- 
stowed this island first upon tbe eari of Cornwall* and then 
on Henry Beauinont. Tiie Seots* under Robert Btuoe* 
recovered and possessed it until 1340, when the earl of 
Shaftesbury wrested it from Scotland in the reign of Ed- 
ward 111.* and sold it to the earl of Wiltshire, who was 
afterwards executed for high treason, and his estates 
confiscated^ Henry IV.' granted it to Henry Percy, earl 
of Northumberland* and hi 1403* in Oonsequenco of 
Henry Percy being attainted of high treason, and tho 
Isle oMfan forfeit* the of England gave if* with 
the patronage of aha btshopne and of other ecolesfosti- 
esd henefioes^ .fe Willfem Stau^^^ heha* afterwards 

the eaNs of jled»y» for his aid in puttingdown the rehelHon 
of Hemqr *p4»rcy^ on conditioii that heshould give the kings 
of Bbiaml two fisieems on iheix doronatkin* Thomas 
earVof^Bferhy vdinquisfaed the title king of Man* and 
4ook riiat of lord. James 1*^ made a new grant iff the 
.iidaed.4o IFiltkin, aixth earl of Derby* which the fiaflia*> 
ment t^nfirmed. Jafees eart eff Deir%* in consequence of 
adbrnmie to Charles I** was eteouted 

at lyton* in mi, I»i adfe dsfemled 
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Birch aiid?|M4W4a* irto4»4 l»ij4W*W, nto with 
inm gi^nC^ wm 4 to lK)rd 

l![«4rflMU . /SSngOhailoft hi* to tho throno, 

it to the jBftrl h{;t)ei^; the ^ of the earl who had 
l3!0im tieheaded. jTameilt eari of j>erby dying without issue, 
tho inlueritimee delved upon Jeme** second duke of Athoh 
who was deeoeoj^ from the youngest daughter of the 
eeeonih eiutl of. I)erby« A* both public justice and the re- 
Teilues.of 4he kingdom; wore ii^ured by the islimd fording 
undue protootiQn to debtors* oudawsi and smugglers, the 
Bntieh tn^rnmeut passed an act in i;iZ6» empowering the 
earl of JSerhy to sell his royalty and revenue. Various 
causes howeve! prevented the sale being completed until 
1764 * wlien tht duke of Athol sold bis sovereign rights for 
70 * 000 /.* with h s civjl patronage, and the two castles of Beel 
Hud Rushan. Ihe duke however still retained the title of 
lord of Man, et^joyed all its ecclesiastical patronage, with 
mines* minerals* treasure trove, and other privileges. The 
duke^ after repeated applications to government, obtained 
a perpetual grant of a fourth of the net customs revenue of 
the island* and enjoyed the honour of governor-general. 
By a subsequent arrangement with the duke on the part of 
the BngUsh government (6 George IV.* c« 34) Great Britain 
now enjoys all the soverei^ rights and privileges of the 
island. The customs of the ports are also vested in the 
crown* and a new code of revenue laws was likewise intro- 
duced that year (chap, 115), which established the privilege 
of licensing such a stipulated quantity of certain goods 
charged with specified duties as will serve for the consump- 
tion of the inhabitants of the iidand. 

No part of the kingdom abounds so much in Danish 
remains. The various tumuli* barrows, weapons, coins, 
and Runic characters afford clear evidence of the con- 


the, governor. The Hctuie of Keys meet hetd;, 
D[ia or houses in Gastli^vm is caleulated at 600, 

aiid>tfae ppputathin (n 1831 was 2077. When the last cen- 
sus was takmx the nombet of prisoners in Che ^1 of Ckistlo 
Rushen, was 1 0 males and 3 females. 

Doughis* in the parish of Kirkbraddan, formerly written 
Dufglass, and supposed by some to derive its name fimm 
the two rivers Ooo and Glass* is situated on the south-east 
coast of the island. Tbo bay extends three miles, iVom 
Clayhead m Douglas Promontory* in the form of a crescent, 
and is slielWed from all winds except the south-east. The 


beauty of the scenery, the magniffeent appearance of Castle 
Mona, builtby the duke of Athol* andthe numerous gentle- 
men's seats and neat cottages which surround the town, 
give the place a very agreeable appearance. The pier, 
which is 520 feet long and 40 or 50 broad, was built by 
the government at the cost of 25*000/. 

The old streets are generally very irregular, but some 

S iiich have been lately finished, or are now in progress, 
e regularly built* The street which fhints the river forms 
a striking contrast with the older part of the town. St. 
€leorge*s Chapel is pleasantly situated on an eminence at 
the west end of the town. There is a Lancasteriaa school 
capable of containing 700 scholars, which is well attended. 
The population of Douglas was 6786 in 1831 ; according to 
a more recent census it contains 800 houses, occupied by 1500 
families, and a population of 7000. This town, which a 
century ago consisted of little more than clay-built huts, 
has now the chief trade of the island. There is a linen 
manufactory and a paper and woollen manufactory at 
Douglas. 

Peel, formerly called Holm Peel, is on the west coast of 
the island, Tlie castle, which is built on a small rooky- 


nection which the Northmen had with this island. Some 
Druidical temples have been discovereA The venerable 
remains of Rushon Abbey, which belonged to the Cis- 
tercian order, and of another near Douglas, for female 
votaries, supposed to have been fbunded by St. Bridpt, 
show the inffuence of the church during the middle 
ages. The tumulus at Tinwuld, which is approached 
by turf steps bn the cast, presents the appearance of a trun- 
cated cone divided into throe stages, which are raised about 
throe feet above each other, and proportionally diminished 
both in circuit and width until they approach the summit, 
where the king of Man formerly sat on solemn occasions. 
The local laws of the island still continue to be read and 
promulgated here annually before the governor, two deem- 
sters* keys* council, and various officers of state, and divine 
service concludes the solemnities of the day. The Tinwald 
Mount (which means either ' a fence for an assembly,’ or 
* a juridical hill ') is situated near the intersection of the 
high road from G^tletown to Ramsey with that from Dou- 
glas to Peel. 

The whole island was formerly divided into 600 portions, 
called quarter-lands ; but this number was increased, accord- 
ing to the authority of Felthara, in 1 798, to 750. Possession 
for twenty-one years gives a good title to property. The 
right of pasturage for a certain number of cattle on 
the commons, and of quarrying stones and digging peat, 
belong to proprietor*. 

The principal town* in the island ai^e Castletown, Doug- 
las, Peel, and Ramsey. Ckmtletown, situated in the south- 
west of the island* is a neat town* with spacious aud 
regular streets, lliere is an open well-built square. The 
houses aro situated on the opposite stdes of a small creek, 
opening into a bay in the shape of a oreseont, the extr^ 
mtties of which project into the sea. Castle Rushen, in 
Castletown, was ouilt, according to tradition^ in the year 
960* by Guttred, a Danish prince, who is said to have been 
buried here. The ktone «acis by which it is surrounded 
is supposed to haVe bMU built by Ordinal Wolsey. The 
stone^work of the ket^ and several interior portions of the 
buildings ere nearly: entire; but, in consequence^of the 
damages done by repeated aiege** tfoeoldier part* have been 
repaim. The priaohem must have into the 

keep by lopes, as there ore no «tep* for desoending^ The 
first stolhb of a neat and beahUfhl tfoapol In this town was 
laidby Bishop Wilson in I6684 The college* wkidi has gOO 
pupils* and is cohdudted with great ability and sueooss by 
vadensmasteriiWia bktUl by tfao wiertioiis PC the liffte Bishop 
aided by looof. left by U^ iialso 


islatraf encloses an irregular space of more than two 
acres, and is separated from the town by a narrow channel, 
scarcely a foot deep at low water. A strong wall, built as 
a security for the harbour, connects the island and castle 
with the mainland. There is a pyramidal mound of earth 
in the centre of the castle, surrounded hy a ditch five feet 
and a half broad. The churches of St. Patrick and St. Ger- 
main are situated near this mound. The former was pro- 
bably built before the Norman conquest ; the latter, which 
was erected about 1245, is the cathedral church of the 
island, but is now oply used for a hurying-place. Peel has 
only one church. The Metho^lists aro almost the only 
dissenters* There is an endowed school for grammar and 
mathematics. No attentBn is now paid to the harbour, 
and the pier is altogether destroyed. This town, which 
ffourished through smuggling, is now, since it has ceased, 
in a very decays condition. The population in 1831 was 
only 1729. 

Ramsey is situated on a spacious bay, where there is safe 
anchorage, on the north-eastern coast of the island. It is 
built in a straggling and irregular manner. In this town 
the courts of law for the north port of the island are held. 
The Methodists are the most numerous dissenters. Its 
population in 1831 was 1754, 

The herring-fishery employs about 250 boats, of from 15 
to 30 tons burthen, and from 2000 to 3000 fishermen. 
The value of one of the boats, nets, &c., is above 80/. 
Suooessftil years at present yield 40,000 or 50,000 barrels 
of herrings, of which one-third are used on the island. Tho 
deep fishing, if prc^rly followed out* would add ve^ much 
to the wealth or the island* and would form au active body 
of permanent fishermen. 

Duties levied on imported goods, charges on vessels and 
boats trading to the island, the harbour dues, taxes on dogs, 
carnages^ and poblio^houses, are the taxes of the island. 
The two last are expended in repairing harbours, roads, and 
bridges. The customs average from 20,000/; to 25,000/. 
After navinw salaries to tho officers employed by goveru- 
is annually remitted to England of fiom 

12.00^ to 15*0004 ^ j 

Two steam-vossels ply between Liverpool and the island ; 
there is one iVom Dublin to Whitehaven which calls at 
Douglas, and there is oomiitmit communication between . 
Scotland and tlxo tslanA . . 

The established religion is that of tho Church of England, 
but all denominations of Cwislians have the, ftee exercise 
of their mligioii. MotlmOWa^ m supposed to bo 

nearly m The value of 
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anoulB «MeihH, * 11 i 0 eatiwiiqM wb it wiiiMM^ to have 
hem,' Sodor m the nintii but the eite 

o^ihhi pace is no£ now know,ii» 1;he hiahop of Sodor ^d 
llept whose authority is wbolk ooniined to this islaiu^ ist^a. 
sjufllfagan of the archWshap ofYork. He bos noseat in the 
House of Lords. , Several distinguished men hove fillea 
l£o see of Sodor and Man. Barrow, Wilson, and 
liave been j araly surpassed by any bi^ons of the Christian 
church. ,\Barrow endowed schools, and formed a sysiem of 
paroohki instruction. Bishop W ilsoin who filled tlto see for 
fifty-six years, secured the people of .this island, by the Ad 
of Seitleinenf, a deliverance from their vassalage to the 
lord of tiie island, and manfully and successfully defiended 
the inierests of his clergy against the same noble family^ 
He translated various works into Manks, and commenced 
the translation of the Scripture into tliat tongtie# which 
was completed under Hildesley* Tlie whole island felt 
for him tJie affection of a father* and tlte greatest pleftsure 
of the people was to receive lus benediction. Aithougl 
uffered a bishopric in England, he preferred his ow 
little island and narrow income to rich preferment in his 
native cH)untry. His code for conducting the af&iirs of 
his diocose was so pei-fect* that it has been observed of it, 
that should all others perish, it would fklly supply thoir 
loss. Many men liave been distinguished by greater origi- 
nality and vigour of mind, but few liave equalled him In 
Christian charity and benevolence. 

The bishop of Sodor and Man has an archdeacon and 
lus assistant, two vicers-general, and an episcopal regis- 
trar, to assist him in managing the aiOairs of lus diocese. 
Ecclesiastical courts for the proving of wills, granting ad- 
ministration, and carrying on suits against exeeutoxs and 
administrators, are held by the bishop or his vicars^general 
for one half of the year, and by the archdeacon or his Mlcial 
fur the otlier. There is an appeal from these courts in sdi 
.s|>iritual affairs to the archbi^op of York* The vioars-ge- 
noral hold a court every Friday. The clergy are assembled 
every year in convocation at the bisbop’s courts and a consie- 
torial court is convened on the last Thursday of every month. 

All the laws of the island are contained in one small 
volume. Tliere are no barristers, and the services of the 
attorneys, who act both as attorneys and barristers, are in 
many cases rendered unnecessary by the clients pleading 
tbeir own causes. Law is cheap, and litigation is common. 
The Manx agricultural population, who are pnerally yeomen* 
are frank, open, and kino; and most of them have all the 
neoosBaries^ and some of them the comforts of life. 

The House of Keys, which has both a legislative and 
judicial character, consists of 34 of tlie principal com-^ 
inoneia of the island. They must bate landed property, 
and have attained the age of twenty-one. Thi^ are now a 
belf-ekcted body, but were former] v cboSen by tbe peoploi end 
wore the organ by which they acted. The two deemsters have 
eaual Jurisuiciion, and are judges in civil and criminal cases. 
Toe Court of Chancery is held eight times in the year, 
where the governor acts as chancellor, with the assistance of 
the deemsters and other chief officers. The Court of Ex- 
chequer is generally lield immediately after the former, end 
t he governor, assisted by the deemster, is sole judge. This 
court takes cognisance of all m^Uers oonoeeted with the 
revenues. The common-law courts are hold at different 

& &!' the different sheadings into which, the island is 
, called Glenfaba, MJohseh Ayre* Middle, and 
Rixshen. The courts at Feel ore for the sheadings of 
Otenfaba, Michael, and Ayre ; at Douglas, M Hfprff shead- 
ing t at Castletown for the sheadtxtga of Middle and 
Kushen. AH diimutes about land and all personal aeUmia 
for the moovery of ddmeges are tried in this court before a 
j uxy . The deemsters amiffirtet the fptth in the Manx lan- 
guage, deliver the cha%», 0^4 xe^tf# the verdict There 
is an appeal front the judgmie«i«[ M commondaw, 

first to the House of Keys, altoii^|rto gnveritor, and 
finally,^ the privy-oouncil T&4tw);ii 4 JWjWWd dfl- 
livery twioe hi the year. The high wtinjS|Q%, as in|m 

trates in thO fve towns of the 
• 1777, and Oaia Site <and determine affeemm 
flings; they also toaintom |he peaba asfl 

; Mishap Barrow school, in l( 

in tbe isldnd, ah^ w^op Wilson 
‘WO hdve petty schopls, Whidh are the tout 
chirag in eveiy parish, ah4 


of the Manx ragtoilwa whlnn , 
or Oeliic, baa oontrmnted fo iW ' . 

ihdhf of the natives, all M whbtd'MlM 
thna ba abU to at^k and reiM lEnpS^ fhb { _ ^ 

Afehdeaoon jMiiilpota has token mdoh 
reftolous khokrle^ mid intolleotuki ItoproiWant nf thi 
ifthabitanri ' r " ' 

that the idand oitotoffibd dhly 
sm tomilks, or kbphi ta0O j^rshOSi in tha eiptti bimttliT* 
HoUnshf^ in I $14, sa;^8, • weto &itnsm tSfiO tomitm 
in this island, hut now setoisely Mf that nutohto * Ih t6«f 
it contained 2$dt men between tn4 ages 6t M .knd Ih 
172$ the populaiioin Was 14,427) in 17$7 it axhountod tq 
19,144) in }f 84, 10 24,924; ahd in 1791, Ac- 

cording to the census of lS8l, the whole humW in the 
island was 41,00(1, The increase during the ten years pro* 
ceding 1831 amounted only to Hlp petimj; ana the Chief ' 
places where this took place werp Dotidtis, Kirkpatrick, and 
Ramsey. The maohfiicturers iff the Isle of Mail are gene- 
rally weavers and a few spinnerfL , 

(Townley’s Jourhat in the life qf Mans Fettham’s Tour 
ikrbugh the hie qf Man; Wood's Aeicmnt qf the poet and 
present State qf ike Me ^ Mdn; CoMmiMonm* Sepori 
for 1793 ; thpulation Retumes mucalion Relume s McCul- 
loch's SlatteHcai AecouHi qf England; VoinmumeaHone 
ftetm the teiand,) 

MAKAAR, Island. [CpVLbW.] 

MANAkINS, the natile of a etotip of small birds re- 
markable for the rich tints of their fdutnage. {iHpra of 
authors). Mr. Swainson makes them a subfamily of Iho 
Ampelida, under the name Of Piprinet. [FiPUa.I 
MANATEE. [Whales.] 

Mancha, la, a province of Bpain, bounded pn the 
north by Toledo in New Castile, on the south by Audklucia, 
on tbe east by Cuenca and Murcia, and on the west by 
Extremadura. lU greaiest length is 160 miles, and its 

f reateSt breadth 100. It contains about 7500 square miles, 
ts population, according to the census of 1788, amounted 
to 206,160 souls, of whom' 749 weiw priests, 729 monks, 
andelO nuns; within the last fifty years however it has 
somewhat increased, and may at present be estimated at 
more than 250,000. • 

The country Ibr the most part consists of immeuBo 
plains, elevated 2000 feet or more above the level of 
the «8a» barren, sunburnb and dusty* wiih scarcely a 
tree or house to relieve their dreaiy monotony* and afford- 
ing only a scanty pasturaire to vast numbers of mules and 
The towns and villages are mqan and ruinous, in- 
dicative of the decay of the inrovince. Cultivation is almost 
confined to corn, vines, and olives. In its great deficiency 
in natural beauty La Mancha bears a striking contrast to 
the fertile and picturesque regions to the south and east 
Such is the centre of the province. Its ftontiers are moun- 
tainous. On the south, mrniing the boundary between 1a 
Maneba and Andalucia, rises the lofty chain of the Sierra 
4 on the nortli are the mountains of Toledo, almost 



wholly in the province of that name ; and on the south-east 
of La Mancha* but within its boundaries, is the Sierra de 
Aloaras. 

The province is divided into Upper and Lower La Mancha. 
The canitol is Ciudad Real, situated in a fertile plam, and 
formerly g fiourishing city; but its trade and manuftiotures 
of wool and leather are nof almost extinct, and its popula- 
tion has dwindled down to 8969 ex 9906. Its streets are 
straight and; regular* and tt^contaihs a spacious square, in 
whicn boll^fights are oecaindnplly held. The other town* 
of importance ere Almagrie M^^^hnares, Vel de Pefias, 
Almaaexi, Quintanar 4e M Ordeiit and Tqboso— immbr 
taiised bv Cervantes, 

E. QC I« ii«iel» » iat.nae1y hot in •!«. 

wiit wndloimi MtMUy «Na in wintar by bwen. wjndw, 
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«tet- 
,'oata-^ 
JtJiadiiid ReftU 
. wii||^#ieli m expelleiijt, 

mfp tten ibiw^nce 
f mdo i« fee oio9t est^iwed ; 

„ and ifw.but, unleii drwnk to the 

a, ii miteii tojuted to pavpiir by tha ikinji to which 
lU ci^p^ to toanepart wines in Bpain. Its price on 
thh apot hi sbQ^ at 10#. per tope. Ji^lfancha w mp- i 
dsutos aome aalto^n aod boneyp but #oaroe1y any fruit The ^ 
pules of La Hanoha are totued tor their great sisej wles 
and assp are used for all toe purposes of husbandry, as 
there are no homed cattle m tom protmce. Beef is conae* 
qusntly not to be obtaiuiedp but mutton costa only about aM 
andbtoadl|(f.perlb. 

! JLa Manoha is rich to nuineral productions. There is a 
mine of silver^ at present abandoned^ together with several 
ofantimonyi near Atoioddvar del Campo; and a mine of 
mercury, bdonging to the crown, and very productive, at 
Almaden. [AufADBir/l Ochre, rock-crystal, bole, calamine, 
and eiunabar are slso tound in La Mancha. There are like- 
wise several springs of mineral waters, both hot and cold. 

La Mancha formerly possessed some considerable manu- 
fketuresp which have greatly decayed; but toe spinning of 
wool still gives employment to several thousands of the 
population. Flannels, blond lace, leather gloves, bard soap, 
and gunpowder are also manutoctured. but all on a smml 
scale, and fmr the consumption of the province. Commerce 
is at a still lower ebb ; apd were it not for the productions 
of the soil with which La Manche supplies the otlier pro- 
vinces, it would he utterly dead. In exchange for these, 
La Mancha receives articles of luxury, and even many of 
the necessaries of life, especially in the wav of clothing. 

The Manchegos are to'ave, solemn, ana punctilious, hut 
courteous, peaceable, and good-humoured. The lower orders 
are hardy, industrious, frugal, and little addicted to plea- 
sure. Everything indeed to La Mancha partakes or the 
melancholy character of the scenery ; and were it not for 
the charm with which Cervant^ has invested the province, 
and the similari^ of manners and customs existing at the 
present day to those depicted to his immortsd work. La 
Mancha would be to the traveller the most dreary and unin- 
teresting part of Spain. 

(Laborde*s Itimraire Descriptif de PEspagne ; Town- 
send’s Journey through Spain; Inglis’s Spain in 1830; 
Crus, Viage ae Eepaha*) 

MAN CHE, a department of France, deriving its lume 
from La Mantoe (the Sleeve), or English Channel, on toe 
coast of which it lies. It is bounded on the west, north, 
and north-east by the Channel ; on the east by the depart- 
ment of Calvados; on the south-east by that of Ome; and 
on the south by those of Mayenne and Hie et Yilaine. Its 
form is irregular, but approximates . tp that of a rectangle, 
having its greatest len|to from norto by west to south by 
east, from Cape de la Hogue to the neighbourhood of St. 
James, 92 milos^ and it greatest breadto from Pontorson 
through Morlain to the border of the d<^artmtot of Orne, 
39 miles. Its area is estimated at 2298 square miles, which 
is rather under the average area of the French departments, 
^d about equal tq toe jcmtotojt areas of the Endish coun- 
ties of Eent and Surrey. papulation of the department 
in 1831 was 591,284 ; to 1834 to waa 594.382, showing an 
increase of only 3098, little more than a half per cent to 
five years, and giving 258 inhabitants to a squaie mile. In 
emount and density of popatotion toe departinent exeeeis 
the average of the Frenob d^artnimti in of 

five to three ; Into to muto exceeded EnsUsh coun- 
ties with which we have compared it. The chief town to 
St, L6 on river Yim to 49° 7' N* let and T 6' W. long,; 
152 maos from park itin dtoaet line west by north, or 171 
mitos by toe m4 wbugb-li^toit Svrena* Oaem and 
Bayenk* 

The coastdtoa torm too aito ithe wpato an* the weat) 
of tto rectangle to whieh ^ Im too di^remenS ai)- 
promm^toi. and pari of tto totod afto <toe top 

northeiw ^ of toe to a iento«iil% tofawly 

^wn W toadiiMntj^ U OototoAn^or Coito^ 
town Coutiiiaei. The coast^timtomi baton wn^-west- 
em of om dfpMEto^ If ^htoh to 


toat empty themselves into the hay. , Prom this bay too 
.IWto in a toleraWy regi^dr Jbw tortli by weal to ito 
?f Ckrtwt, receiving toe (fenno,: toe Ay. and sotoe 
other Sto^l streams. Fmm the vUkge and small sandy 
hkjren df Cai^ret toe coast runs north to toe rocky head- 
lands of Caps' yiamanville and toe No* (Ness or Nose) de 
Jobburg, het#een vfhicb is the small bay (Anse) of Vauville. 
Nkr the No* de ^obourg is Cape la Hogue, the north- 
Waatafn point of the rectangle. Opposite to tbs western 
coast are the little island of Chaussey with its granite quar- 
ries, and the Channel Islands* which belong to England; 
Jersey is opposite the mouth of the Ay, and Auriguey or 
Alderney, the nearest to the French coast, is opposite (jape 
la Hogue, from which it is separated by,th@ Ha* de Blan- 
Chart, or, as the Englisli term it, thelUaecf Alderney. 
The nortoern coiuit from Gape la Hogue to Pointe Bar- 
fieur, the north-eastern point of the rectangle, fiu*ms. a 
shallow bay, at the bottom of which are the rx^uidstead and 
town of Cherbourg. The roadstead is defended by a digue, 
or breakwater, having a small island at each end ; that at 

S e east end is called Pelda. Near Cherbourg the coast is 
gh and abrupt. From Pointe Bartleur the coast runs 
southward in an irregular line to the eestuary of the Douvo 
and the Vire, which is full of shoals. This eastern coast is 
skirted above highwater-mark by a marshy fiat a mile and 
a half broad in some places, along the immediate margin of 
the sea by sandy-downs, and below highwater-mark by 
broad sands and rocks; it has opposite to it too small 
island of St. Marcouf. 

The department has not any mountains, but a range of 
hiUs, some of them of considerable lieight, branching from 
toe Armorican chain, extends through it from south to north, 
^e principal streams fiow from these heights eastward or 
westward into the sea, owing to the proximity of which all the 
watercourses are short 

Thii^rimitive rocks overspead the greater part of the de- 
partment, but a part of the eastern coast and of the country 
about Valognes, Carontan, and St, L6 is occupied by la|.er 
fbrmations. Between Carentan and Valognes the elevated 
tract behind the low marshes that skirt the shore is com- 
posed of blue li^ which extends to a considerable distance 
inland. This lias closely resembles, in its frssil i‘emains, 
that of the south of England ; the white and blue strata are 
commonly much intermixed. The new red sandMonc is 
abundant between Carentan and St. LO ; it is chiefiy com- 
posed of red’ marl and red sandstone mixed with the 
usual blue and wliite strata; between Carentan and Isiguy 
it is yellowish mixed with ved and grey, and is tolerably 
compact. Rod morl and red sandstone belonging to this 
formation are ibund near Valognes and along the coast in- 
termingled with gravel beds composed of the rocks of this 
frrmatioD, intermixed with quart* rock, on which in several 
places the new red-sandstone is found to rest. This quart* 
rock has ki gome parts been denuded ; it is found betwcien 
Valognes and Cherbourg alternating with argillaceous hlutc. 
Argillaceous slate and grauwack5 occupy the oast of the 
department about St. LC. Granite, resembling that of 
Dartmoor, to found ftt St, Vaast near Pointe Barlieur. 

A bed of limestone, probably belonging to the supracre- 
toceoua rocks, is quarried between CJareiiian and Valognes ; 
and another limestone of uncertain date is found in the im- 
mediate vtoinity of the latter place {GeoL Tfaneaci,, 2nd 
series, vol. i.) ^ ^ 

The mineral treasures of the departmeut are not great. 
iWe is on<r iron-work, having one furnace for making pig- 
iroUf and one forge for wvought-iron. No coal is procured, 
but granite, slates, and stones for mfiUtonos and whetstones 
are quarried ; kaoHw and potiterB’ earth are procured; and 
there are some mineral icings, and in the marshes con- 
siderable salterns. , . « 

The laigeat ^ver to the Vire, which rises in toe depart- 
ment of Orne^ and enters this department on the eiE^t side 
neiw Tesw, from whence it flows northward, just within 
and in onh on the boundary of toe department, past St. 
LA Into toe%iglish Channel The whole length of the Vire 
toai^ut 50 mfies, for about eight of which it is navigable. 
The Douve rises near the west coast of the peninsula of 
Cotentin, across which it flows in a winding ohannel to the 
eiatwa^. until it foils info the some inlet or ssstuaey as the 
Vire. Its whole leugto is about 34 miles, for shove half of 
wfaieh it is navumbtfo The Htorderet and the Bdve, small 
foeders of toe Douve, About 12 mfles Imig, are navigable, 
toefitvt toateut foim inflesk toi for about toreei 
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«nd the T«ttt0» anotUtf mall feedar ot the same river« 20 ' 
or 22ittiia» long* ia navigable jfor iri>0Litl 14 or 10 miles. The 
Siitope and the Saire run into the aea on the east coast ; 
the Divetto* at Cherbourg on the north coast* and the 
Ay on the west coast: these are all smolL The Sienne rises 
in the department of Calvados and flows north-west across 
the department into the sea; its length is a^ut'38 or 40 
miles* of which only live are navigable. Its prineipal fwer 
is the Soollot nthidi Sows by Coutoiiocs ; the Airon and the 
Venne are^ansaUer. In the south of the department are the 
Cel«ne, or;fielune (34 miles long, with flve miles of naviga- 
liotOt i^ith rises in the soath^eastern side of the depart- 
ment, and flows across it into the sea opposite Mont St. 
Michel* receiving in its course the Denm, the Brevon, and 
the Oir; the S4e (28 to 30 miles long), which falls into the 
sea near tlie Celune ; and the (^uesnon [Ille et Vilaine], 
of which only a small portion, including a navigation of five 
miles, belongs to the department. 

TheTerette and the Madelaine, two streams to which the 
government returns assign a navi^tion of four and five 
miles respectively, are nut marked, at least under thw 
names, in Bru6*s map. The total amount of inland nayl- 
gation is about 75 miles. 

The number of Routes Royales, or government roads, is 
oigU^ of departmental roads 23 ; together 3 1 . The aggregate 
length of the government roads was^lst Jan., 1837) 227 
miles, of which 213 miles were in r^air, 11 miles out of 
repair, and three miles unfinished. The aggregate length 
of the departmental roads was 360 miles, of which 201 were 
in repair and 159 out of repair. Tlie principal road is that 
from Paris to Cherbourg, which enters the department on 
the east at the village of Anville on the Vire, between 
Isigny (Calvados), and Cktrentan, and runs through Caren- 
tan, Sainte-Mdre-£glise, and Valo^es. The road from 
Paris to St L6 branches off from the fbregoing at^yeux 
(Calvados) and entering the department on the easiPkt St 
Quentin on the Elle, a small feeder of the Vire, runs to St. 
LD. The road from Paris to Avranches branches off from 
the Cherbourg road at Caen and runs through Yilledieu. 
Roads run ftomStlA northward toCarentan; westward 
to Coutances, where it joins a road fiom Carentan to Gran> 
ville; and southward to Villedieo, where it joins the road 
from Paris to Avranches. Roads run from Granville to 
Yilledieu and to Avranches ; and from Avranches to Pontor- 
son on the Couesnon and so into Bretagne. A road from 
Caen (Calvados) to Rennes (lUe et Bretagne) crosses the 
south-eastern cc»rner of the department through Mortain 
and St. Hilaire. The bye-roads and paths amount to 
nearly 14,000, with an aggregate length of nearly 10,000 
miles. 

The arable land of the department comprehends nearly 
two-thirds of the whole soil; the corn grown exceeds the 
consumption of the department and the average produce of 
tlie departments of hranoe, especially in buckwheat <md 
barley ; more buckwheat is grown than of any other grain ; 
the Quantity of oats, rye, and maslin or mixed com raised is 
smad. Flax and hemp are raised in great quantity. Pulse Is 
good ; the fhiit is of middling quality. The quantity of ground 
occupied for orchards is perhaps greater than in any other de- 
partment ; the apples are grown for making cider. The quan- 
tity of meMOW-land is also veiy considerable, nearly one-sixth 
of the whole department ; horses and homed cattle are very 
numerous, and the cattle arc of one of the finest breeds in 
France. Tho proportion of cows is gr^at, and a large quan- 
tity of butter is exported. The br^ of sheep is not very 
good; it is considered that tlie long woolled X^eioester breed 
might be introduced with great advantage, llie rearing of 
swme, poifltry, and bees is in some parts an object of great 
attention. There me no vineyards and but little woodland; 
the forest trees are ohiilfly oak, beech, and birch. 

The department is divuled iflld six arcondissements, as 
follows;-- ,''4^ 
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turn of a iustice of the neace. 

In tho aitondlssemeni of Si IA are/8t Lq (p5p* in I831, 
8154 town, 8421 whole commune ; in 1838^ 9d65 commune) 
|1A, St.] and Tossy, on tho yire; Thbrigny, oir Todgny 
(pop. 212itown, 2184 whole the 
country east of that river; Gnfiiflni sdaite of the 
Yenne; Canisy andMaHgny» near Si IA ; Carenmn^ at 

the junction of the Tauie and th5 Bpuve. ThcrtoyAad 
formerly a fodvess, built dui^ the occupation of Normp- 
die by me English, on the 4ite of which was erected a majg- 
nifleent mansion, of which only one wing remains. Carein- 
tan (pop. 2292 town, 2773 whole commune), situated in a 
marany and unhealthy district, is sunuundedby ruinbd walls 
and defended by a strong oastle. Trade is carried on in 
com, cider, hemp, flax, honey, butter, flab, cattle, and 
horses. Ther6^are some mUnumetures (ff lace and cotton. 

In the arrondissement of Goutances arot Coutanees (pop. 
in 1831, 8957; in 1836, 7663 fof the commune) ||(3ou- 
TANCKs] and Cerisy-la-SallC, on the Soulle: Hambte, or 
Hambye (pop. 3684), St. Denis, ^avray, and Cerences, on 
or near the Sienne ; Brcbal, in the coimtry south-west of 
that river ; P^riers, near tho Taute ; Cr5ance and Lesaay, 
on or near the Ay, the mouth of which forms a small har- 
bour; La Haye-du-Puits, on the Houillabee, a small feeder 
of the Douve ; and Pretot, between La Haye-du-Puits and 
Carentan. Cerisy-)a-Salle has a manufaemry of calico, and 
near Cr6ance and Lessay are considerable 'salterns. The* 
sailors of Agou, a village of 1500 inhabitants, at the mouth 
of the Sienne, which forms a small harbour, ere engaged in 
the Newfoundland cod-fishe^. ' , 

In the arrondissement of YalogneS are, Valognes (pop. in 
1831, 6338 town, 6940 whole commune ; in 1836, 6655 com- 
mune), Montebonrg (pop. 2423 town, 2523 whole commune), 
Sainte-Mfire-Eglise, and Le Homme, on or near the Merderet ; 
Brioquebec (pop. 4255), St. Sauveur, and Pont d*Abb5, on 
or near the Douve ; Barneville, on the haven of Carteret 
on the west coast; and Barfleur. Tatihou, Saint- Vaast 
(pop. 3502), Quettehou, and La Houguo, on the eastern 
coast Yalognes is pleasantly situated in a valley. It is 
said to have owed its origin to the destruction by fire of an 
antient city close by, which Malta Brun and others, misled 
probably by the modern name of the commune in which its 
ruins stana (Allaume), suppose to have been tho Alaune of 
the antients, but which M. D* An ville considers, and with 
better reason, to have been Crociatonum* the chief town of 
the Yenoli, or Unelli. There was antiently a strong castle 
at Valognes, which was taken by Bertrand du Guesclin 
(a.o. 1364) from Charles le Mauvais, king of Navarre. The 
town was several times taken and retaken during tho wars 
of the English in France, under Heniy V. and VL ; and 
was again the object of contest in the civil wars of the six- 
teenth century, and in the troubles of the minority of Louis 
XIV. The inhabitants manufiicture porcelain, felt, cotton- 
yarn, and lace ; there are dye-houses and tan-^rds ; and 
trade is carried on in linens, gloves, and paper. The mami- 
facture of woollen-cloth, once flourishing, has gone to decay. 
There are a public library, a high-school, an agricultural 
society, and a poor-house or hospital, by the inmates of 
which lace is made. 

In the arrondissement of Cherbourg are, Cherbourg (pop. 
in 1831, 18,377 town, 18,443 whole comtnune; in 1836, 
19,315 whole commune) [CKERBotmo], on the sea, at tho 
mouth of the Divette; lies Pieux, near the West coast; and 
St. Herre-Kglise (pop. about 2300), near the north coast, 
between Cherbourg and Pointe Bai^eur. At Saint- Pierre- 
Eglise is a large linen maimfiiotory, and at the village of 
Tourda-Yille (pop. 3624) near Cherbourg ate slate quarries ; 
there were fonneny extemaveglaiM^works here. At St, Yaast, 
near St. Pierre-Eglise, eotton-ysam and calico are mdnufac- 
tured. 

, In the depsrtnmni of Avranches are, A vrandies (pop. in 
1831, 7000 town, 7269 Whole commune; in 1836, 7690 com- 
mune) {AvAawchxb} inA Breoey, on the 85e ; Yilledieu 
(pop. 3074 3095 whole commune), on the Sknue ; La 

on^4lie Airon; La H^'e-PesnOl and Sartilly, ip the 
ceun^ tiofth of the S5e; Granvine (pop. 7350) fGuAN- 
Genest^ and PontdrSon, on or neat the west coast; 
D^y, on the Celune; and SainWahies (pop. 1790 town, 
8104 ^nhnniie), on tte Brevon* Yilledieu owes its origin 
a grant of tlie territory ha #bidh it gtandi, made by 
jannry I. of Bi^en^ duke of Nomihndie, to iU Hdsi^tai 
orjerttiftlem, vfllfigbr YfidA fom 
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Vllio Diaivgro^'ia ii )]^pl«^; there are 

co^er-ftdfu&drieii^ h«»ielan4‘^ an4 

« hfti^etot^ ixMktu^ l^l3ier;i^d la^ made ; the 
latter or 

<;ietteim»i» .nmyr llievbdvdar ^ tho il6parUiieiit The in^ 
bjklHMmtsIr^iit Ui^ He miet^ whidh i$ of ex< 

tplett^qiui^,) the lioipitid or poorrhomie, aod 

atibeisteiiee to a comiderable num- 
her ef;pe» SmnMameaie built on a Ml, jutroitnded by 
^eaUe^ ^tcb preilent wy piottEraeqtie apd varied soeamy. 
It if 0 ^ niloertam origin t bet the extent of tbe cireoat of 
vfblle, and the number of •ubterraneooa vantta whiob 
ybt i!eiimtt)i;rii0w been Ibrmefly a place of greater 

iiiitK»rtanee. Items repeatedly taken and retaken m the 
warn with the English* Here are several manafhotutes, 
apd at the nine yearly Mrs considerable business is done 
m linens, woollen stuiBn, and thread. 

In the airondissement of Mortain are, Mortain (pop* in 
1831, 1822 town, 25U whole oommune; in 1836, 2521 com- 
mune) and Juvigny, between the S8e and the Olune; 
Barenton (pop. 3106), near the Oeltine; St. Hilaire-du- 
Baroouet (pop. 2064 town, 2759 whole commune), on the 
Beron i Le Hilteul in the country south of the Celune ; 
and St. Pois, in the country north of the S4e. Mortain is 
in one of the most hilly tracts in the department The only 
manufacture is that of earthenware. At St Hllaire-du- 
Haroouet there is a college or high-school. 

The population, where not otherwise speoifled, is that of 
the commune, and from the census of 1831. 

The manufactures of the department are woollen cloths, 
serges and other stuffs, linens, lace, cotton yarn and 
goods, haircloth, eartlienware, glass, wax candles, iron- 
mongers’ and other hard wares, common cutlery, paper, 
leather, and soda from sea-^weed. There are in the arron* 
(bssemont of Valognes two establishmenta for the manufkc- 
ture of shcet-sinc, zinc pipes, zinc nails for sheathing ships, 
&c. There are several ship-building yards and salterns on 
the coast. Tho coast and Newfoundland fisheries are ac- 
tively pursued, and much trade is carried on with the Anglo- 
Norman Isles, Guernsey and Jersey. 

Tlie department forma the diocese of Coutances, the 
bishop of which is a suffiragan of the archbishop of Rouen. 
It is iti the iurisdiction of the Cour Roy ale and the circuit 
of the Acaocmie Uuiversitaire of Coen ; and in the four- 
teenth military division, the head-quarters of which are at 
Rouen. It sends eight members to the Chamber of De- 
puties, 

In respect of education, this department is rather above 
the avers^e of France. Of every hundred young men en- 
rolled ill the military census of 1 828-29, forty three couM 
road and write, the average of France being thirty-nine. 
There are seven Colleges Oommunaux, or district high- 
schools, and two schools of navigation. 

This department constiiutod in antient tiroes the country 
of the two Celtic people, tlie Abrineatui and the Unelli or 
Voueli. Ingena^ the capital of the former, from whom, in 
the fourth century, it took tlie name Abrineatui, is the 
modem Avranches ; and Crociatonum, riie chief toWn of 
the latter, was near the modern ValogneSt Oerialtum 
was probably at the little havsii of Gouril, near Cape la 
Hogue.; ana Alauna at Isfes Moutiers d'Alonne, near the 
haven of Carteret, Cbsedia, wUieh some have etideavouiwd 
to^prove wsa the same as Cotistaniia, the modern Coutances, 
was probably near the harbour of 8t. Germain. Fanum 
Martis was ^rltape Mont Martin^ur-MOr^ near the mouth 
ofibeSienue; and I^gedia was perhaps on the west coast, i 
at the )ktle haven of Ungreville^ near Granville, which ; 
last place may be pmbabl^ identified with the Roman 
Grannonum. Anaustodurus, a Romui town mentioned in 
tho Peutm^iram% wis probably on the Vire^ not far from 
Tlie sostuary of the Bottve and 
Vire is probably thb^vj^ni of Ptolemy, if that mgrapber 
speaks of a river, not a town ; and the Telus tff the same 
writer was probably either the CMie or the Ctiune* 

Iii^4ie middle ages the ccnsliti^ the dis- 
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ibad; The parish; which eOm^riies townships, had 
hr » pf^ttlation of 13,786, atid in 1881, 270.383, of 
l^bh there were in the township of Maiichester 142,026, 
Item IfiOl totbe last census, in 1831, the population had 
more ihm mtoUed itself; nor has thetecroase come to a 
Stan A In • ^Manchester and Salford' Dittelory,* for 
1829, were giVriS^ 34^203 names of resident housekeepers; 
in toat for 1 839 ab<3^8 44,060 : in the former the hiimber 
of streets was 2740 ; in riie latter 3620. Under the Refbrm 
Act Manchester sends two members to parliament. In the 
first election (1832), contested by five candidates, there 
were given 9689 votes; in the election in 1835 tour can- 
didates received 9636 votes. 

Under the Municipal Act the borough hbs a commission 
of the peace, is divided into fifteen wards, has U mayor 
(Thomas letter. Esq., the first mayor), sixteen aHermen, 
and forty- etoht couneillotv, whom the act empowers to hold 
a Court of Record tor the trial of civil actions, provided the 
sum or damages sought to bo recovered do not exceed 
lyrenty pounds. Under the same act the borough has also 
a commission of the peace and the right of holding quarter- 
sessions. 

The town is not distinguished for architectural beauty ; 
its chief streets are occupmd with warehouses and shops, tho 
more and the less opulent inhabitants residing, at a greater 
or less distance from tho centre of the town, in dwellings 
separate firom those in which they conduct their business, 
many of which are spacious and beautiful. There are how- 
ever some objects of architectural interest in Manchester. 
Under the sanction of acts of parliament much has been 
done for the improvement of the town, both in convenience 
and appearance. Market-stmet, the chief mart for retail 
business, was not many years ago a mere lane : it is now a 
very Itondsome street. The improvement was completed in 
1834, when tho total outlay was 232,925/. The Manchester 
Improvement Committee nave also judiciously applied the 
profits of the gas-works, which are in the hands of the Com- 
missioners of Hlice, to the improvement of the township : 
20,057/. were thus expended by them in the year 1895. 
Among tlie public buildings worthy of notice may be named 
the chaste portico of tho Subscription Library, and the truly 
classic and handsome Royal Institution, both in Mosley-street, 
and the hall of the Museum in Petor-street. The Infirmary 
is a fine building, and has an advantage which is rare 
in Manchester, namely, that of being in a favourable situa- 
tion. Several new churches have recently added to the 
appearance of the out-districts of the town, among which 
the churches at Pendleton and Hume deserve special men- 
tion : but even these are inferior to the beautiful church in 
the pointed style now (1839) being erected by Mr. Atkinson, 
architect, near Sinediey-lane, Chectham Hill. 

Situation and tniand Commimtcn/ton. — Manchester 
stands on the south-east bank of the river Irwell, by which 
it has a communication with the Mersey, Liverpool, and 
the ocean. It is situated in a district which contains soine^ 
of the best coal strata of England, a circumstance to which 
the place is in no small degree indebted for its prosperity. 
The weekly consumption of coal in the town and neigh- 
bourhood is estimated at 26,000 tons, the charge of which is 
for the factories about 8s* per ton, for private houses l2r. 
per ton* In 1836, 913,901 tons were brought into Man- 
chester. 

The climate of Manchester is not so genial as that of the 
more southern districts of the kingdom ; but the unfavour- 
able impression which prevails respecting it is much e.\ag- 
gerat^. The following statements are made on the 
authority of Dr. Dalton ike Manchester i%t7o* 

eaphi^ Sodeiu^ second series, vol. iii., p. 483, et soq.). Tlie 
mean height of the barometer at Manchoater ia29*85. The 
mereory ' is higher m the summer months than in the winter. 
The general anniM mean of temperature is nearly dS”. The 
mean amnnaltoU of rain is 36*140 inches ; while at Lancaster 
ttii d8’7l4, at Dumfries 36*919, and at Kendal 53*944. 
He filftt six months of the year must be Oonsidored as dry 
motttl^ and the last six months as wet.montlis. April is 
the driest month in tho year, and Ibe sixth after, namely, 
Ootober, is the wetteit»or that hi which the most rain falls, 
in A hmff continued aeries M years, in Uie immediateneigh- 
bo^o^of Manohesier. . 

Manchester baa tlto ctedR 4f having gived an impulse to 
pur means of inltoQjd^ eomfiittteoetipn^ and has mped 
an ample rewind* of Brindley were 

prompted by the deuie which the duke of Bi^gewatcr had 
• Vok*XiV.— 3B 
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of fendi]^ l||i «Qiit ftoxA ^ ^ 
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now poMOMeo tbe nufiaim of 

OAHoh ^Hn almort every fpxi of tibe^ country. In the reil^ 
rbeicV enterprise Mane^ter baa betd a projnipent etatioiu 
It fumiabed it» Ml abtiie of the oapttal cpuployed in ^be 
fosrinetion of tbe ^lapoboeter and Liverpool rauFay. ™ ab| 
ibr Wbich wai ot^inw in May, 1826 ; the food was eom^ 
pleted by MiaiiDBiBier, 1830, end forpi^ly opened eti 
1 6th of SimteinW of the same year* ip the preeence of half 
a oiilUpnbt people assembled along the line* By the Report 
of ihb 4ireetors. dated January, t639/de<dari»g a dividend 
of 6/. per cent, for the half-year previous* it appean that 
the receipts within that period were as follows :-^oaching 
department, 79,2771.; merchandise, 6d,216f.; ooa). 3201/.: 
tola], 136,693/. The expenses were 80,978/., leaving a 
balance for distribution among the proprietors of 65,714^ 
The amount of expenditure in construction of the way and 
works is alatod at the enormous sum of 1,376,073/. for a 
length of road only thirty miles. The Mancheater and Bol- 
ton railroad was formally opened on the 26th of May* ^38. 
Its length is ten miles, ana its cost 660,000/. A continua- 
tion of (he line to Preston and Lancaster is in progress. A 
dividend of 1/. lOrjicr share was declared on the 0th of 
Jtiiiuary, 1839. Ttie Grand Junction railway connects 
Manchester with Birmingham and Lcndmi ; there are 1 0,918 
shares in this railway, and the outlay was 1.612,160/.; it 
was opened in September, 1837, and has paid on the first 
year 10/. per share, on the last six months 12/. The North 
Union connects Manchester . with Wigan and Preston. 
There are also in course of formation lines to Leeds, direct 
to Birmingham, to Sheffield, &c. 

i/u/orp.— Manchester, as its name shows (Man, oastra), 
wos a Roman statjon, the Mancuniiun of the Antonine 
Itinerary. Aldport, the original of Manchester, is suppo^ 
hy (ho learned Whitaker to have taken its rise .in the reign 
of Titus, and during the continuance of the Romans in this 
island it was indebted to them for many of the germs of eivi- 
lixatlon, and especially for an improvement in the woollen 
manufacture, a branch of trade which is said to have been 
introduced from Gaul before their invasion. Of the roads 
which were planned by Agricola, Manchester had fi>ur; two 
running from east to west, and two from north to south : 
inferior stations, at places now known by the names of Shn- 
gleton Brook, Prc»twiclt, and Broughton, were connected 
with the Manchester canm. Under the Soxpns Manchester 
became the abode of a Thane, who Imm his baronial hall 
dispensed a certain sort of justice, and furthered the im- 
provemoiit of the place. . At an early ppriod it had two 
churches, one of whiob, Bt Michaerst is mentioned in 
Domesday Book. In 876 the Danes got possession of Man- 
chester. After the Norman comyuest William gave the place 
to W illiam of Poictou. The third baron of Manchester was 
concerned in wresting Magna Charta from King John. In 
the year 1301 Thomas de Grelley granted the i Great Charter 
of Manchester.' In 1 30 7 the baron of Manchester was sum- 
moned to parliament, and appears to have been a fc- 
vourite with Edward L, who made him Knight of the 
Bath. From the Grelley s the barony descended to the family 
uf De la Warre, and John, the first of the line, was called to 
parliament in the ninth year of Edward |L He and his 
successors distinguished themselves in the battle of Cressy, 
during (he Wars of the Ro^s, and most of all at the periem 
of the Reformation, the baron of Manchester being one of 
those who apprised the pope that his continued fosistanoa to 
Henry’s wishes in regard to the divorce would lead to the 
extinction of his su^emacy in England. At length the 
manorial rights vested in the family of *■ Mossley of Urn 
Hough.’ ; ’ ’ 

Tlie dissentions oxsHed by Ibe&effimathin weTeetroiigly 
experienced in^his town* Gc%exv^the warden of the 
kgiate choi^h, reAised to ipiritugl supre- 

maoy of Henry Vlll., and ^ ttuif gvwt fitmiites in 
the nmhbOttrhood remained W ididte 

see of Rome; In the civil wiifS MaticiMsM^lmny^l 
on the side of Ibg parUament an 

ascendancy in i%tiJid eiistainod a i^ege eolWii^iif 'hy Lord 
Igango. On t1^ oesi3|tio|i of Ibb eontei^ ] 

d Episoops#.; fif^k, the warden . ^ ^ „ 

being hfai^^liifumental in |ho 

' wlHRt^JMiSashire was cOnTwidd ibtow 

j^^f^oalr^vinoo lindesibe'presbytoriafi fimnt, 

places, was oonitsttilrt Ibe 




elMuts chose k r^iesentstivfl ^ . . ^ 

Gherles Worstof and tbah fif Wt % 1 f.fcs 

eoigp^ IgyiPty 

mciulub& ^y^nM in tbs 

Rw-ja, beosmp ?p6w^ f 

criled 0roi^»i^t ah4 iwy 

^ nop:^<)®»tity itt: t hswn srti^ib te |rm bi^ 

than mt«f others in JsiP^teal 

fe^im seoit grew tip, ,bsd wen/ 

fr lends and suppo^^rs «t IfnwNWife even innengtlmlwwh 
\n? iniin^itsnis 

PrmoeCbsrtes hnnwf wee mitertmned »n the tpifn ait this 
residence of Mr. Pickwfoe, in Mnrhs«<4ereei, a bnnse snbr 
secjpiitly known SI an ihn, under the litie of Iha/Palaee^l 
andwbiolvhif reconUy been imlM down to give place to 
warehouses. It wasnot till U63 that Mto town bad a n^htly 
watch* nor did it nossesi^a poUceAot before }79t* The po- 
litical strife which cbarscteriies tba half century, and 
by whiob great changes have been efeeled in the constiut 
lion of the country^ displayad itself at a mty m\y period in 



invasion excited indignation and much warlike display. 
Immedialely after the peace m 1816, the desire for 'Re- 
form' began to manifest itself in Manudiester in a very dcr 
aided manner, the Rcfocm Act Manchester obtained, 
in common with many other towns ip the kingdom, the elec- 
tive franchise. 

jfonttfac/i<re«.---Cbttou i# the chief article employed in 
the manufactures of Manchester. Of late the spinning and 
weaving of silk have been intvodpoed, and it has manufac- 
tures of wooUen, small wares, hats, umbrellas, and of ma- 
chinery, Mflueb Iasi has risen to great importance and per^ 
feotiom 

The commercial spirit dates hack to a very early period. It 
is enough however to mention, thatin the time of Henry Vlll. 
and Edward VI. the town was distinguished for its manufac- 
tures. The more rapid expansion of trade began in the 
seventeenth century, and one' who is kiiown as a benefactor 
to the town, Humphrey Chetbam* wns among its most 
eminent tradesmen. The enormities ef the duke of Alva in 
the. Netherlands, and subsequently the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, hrpught many enterprising and skilful 
foreigners into the district, and gave enengy and effect to 
the native commercial impulse. At first the woollen was 
the only branch of trade, but since the middle of the last 
century tim cotton business has pearly superseded the an- 
tient fabric. The natural advantages pmsessed by cbe town, 
together with Um strength of character of the natives, was 
undoubtedly the original and the main cause of the growth 
of its trade and prosperity; but the series of brilliant in- 
ventions and discoveries applied, impfCyed, or originated in 
the distriot of Manchester, which comprise the steam^ngine, 
the spinning-jenny, the mule-jenny^ the %-fraii^ the %vki»- 
frame, the mule, &c., have proved most effhotive instruments 
in aidmg the development The early series of invenrions 
which gave energy to the oetten manufsotHre were com- 
pleted about 1780. Bejfore their intiudu4Uion---imif|^y, 
until 1761— the imporlatioii of saw cotton hsto this oounti^ 
had gone on incareasing slowly; the supfjy being in 1191, 
1,986,888 lbs,; and in Iffil, 8*976,819 lha But ia Hid it 
had increased to upwmdsof 8,799^999 lbs*; while in |890 
it reached 68,999,999 lbs* Equally strikmg » the ofteial 
return of the ex|imrt of coim9 goodit in 1781 the value was 
23,263/. ; in 1899, 6,498,69lL Atgikm. hi I838i, the following, 
aiceording to Bunid*s ^ClemmerlW Glance** was the amount 
and vijue of maiHtft«tMied cotton ifoods 
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iiTety^rted nnnfr MacwlweW n^r^^ Ibii&ra they 

men«d Man«h«st4i?t The ef Mr. Yemon Royle. 

bl&l«^fi% YsMe|lielriilbrcmght intd^ 
IMHe^teiftown. Q^kmtliaam t^ 

In f a?$ weipe In » ehsant n thottwiia weayew oT mixed 

MiloM eelleii, ii^Jlfty of^l^ gooda; In isaa there 
wetn Ih the eottiiiy<iianefa«ilesr being the pmiei{ial loeallty) 
thfearuiiM!miile erntdoying about fbur ihouaand 
fbt«eni« Hunting ta another branon ol the iilk biuiiiieis, 
ehie%* if' ttot exciiisiVel?, earned on at Manchester. l))re» 
i!& ef ialt k also extensmly i^uiaued* and in fiiot the to^n 
igbeeotnhii the cetiti« of tranMotions in the lUk trade* 
tProner^ in Manchester has greatly inereased in valuei and 
the haoits of the aiahufbetutero have undergone an entire 
change. It is ouHoua to eohn?ait the pietare which Aikin 
gives with what is n<nir seen in the stupendous warehouses 
and the mansions and palaces whi<!^^are fbund in Manches- 
ter and its vicinity. * An eminent manuhusiurer in that 
age (1695) used to be in his warehouse before six in the 
morning, accompanied by his children and apprentices. At 
seven they all came to breakfast, which consisted of one 
lar^ dish of water-pottage, made of oat-meal, water, and a 
tittle salt, boiled thick, and poured into a dish. At the side 
was a pan or basin of milk, and the master and apprentices, 
each with a wooden-spoon in his hand, without loss of time, 
di^ipcd into the 'same dish and thence into the milk-nan, 
ana as soon as it was finished they all returned to their 
Work.* ^ When the Manchester trade began to extend, the 
shopmen used to keep gangs of pack-horses and accompany 
them to the principal towns with goods in packs, which th^ 
opened and sold to shopkeepers, lodging what was unsold 
ih small stores at the Inna* In 1816 the annual value of 
property in the township of Manchester was 405^986/.; in 
1635 it had reached 573,085a tn the township of Ard- 
irick property had in 1836 nearly doubled in the short space 
of 87 years : iti that of ChorUon-oii-Medlock, a town 
has within a few years been actually created through the 
erection of fkotories; in 1801 its population was 675, in 1831 
90,569 ; in 1 8 1 5 the annual value of property was 84,844/., and 
in I83ii, 1 17,668/. Nor need there be any surprise felt at this 
when it is known that mills of the first character require an 
outlay of firom 50,000/. to 100,000/. In the reign of William 
atld Mary the taxable property in Manchester was rated at 
4375/.; fxi the year 1828 the amount of assessed taxes 
Chamed 25,420/. The oireulatioh of the branch bank 
of £igland in Manchester, which in 1888 was 258,000/., 
had Hsen to 1,520,00U/. in 1837, though in the interval se- 
Veml joint-stock banks had been established. Ifi 1794 the 

r Its - rate at five ahilllhga in the pound produced 9270/., 
18d4 it realised on a ikte of hw-a-crown 44,896/. In 
1790 it waa mentioned as an extraordinary fiict that Man- 
ehostcr paid in poStOgea 11,000/., being a larger amount 
than ahy other prOvinbial town ; in 1838 this sum had 
risen to 89,232/. In the single article of bricks the 
town paid to the excise in 1835 no less a sum than 
)|5,770/. Ilie vaittc of land has undergone a proportional 
inorease. as be judged of by the fblluwing sales made of 
land m the ctentrs! parts of the town: in 1834, 71 square yards 
in Ititm, Street %erebmi^^ 354/.; 30 yards atthceorncr 
of Iftda Street finr asoir; 230 yards in Smithy Door for 
20001 i even 91, 10}., 15/., and yet higher sums have been 
given iar seuare yard jfbr land in sftuations eligible fbr those 
fmnie&e mocptaoies of |ood|, the targer Vrarebousei. Land 
at ttpiper end of Street and Mosley Street, which 

iiiM1^ 20Vrayiikd^^^^ , , ^ , 
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ds, theid hAs doubUess beeh great em«geialleh, but it 
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psUdentMthelr patents gitii have been sent into ttm miU 
hAm twr bike h»ami the r^ttbenta of dbmewife duty*a«d 
mothem, whose presence in their UWn hbUses k indisi^iisa* 
ole, work Ibr twelve hours in the day am?d a mas^ of people, 
youtig and Ui4 ^th whom they have little of no connecUon, 
and mm udhotll/A eo:jsequence they can scarcely derive any 
impnovemeW. .It must also be said that the aimosphero of 
the fkntmy 4iWihasufa] and consequently unhealthy^ while 
the degree of heat tendato the premature develophtimt of the 
passions, and^ as the kast hanelhl conseqaence, m Wly, 
nnproper, and improvident muurtagW, The charges against 
the factories, of wing me scenes of violence and cruelty to 
children, of extortion against the men, as destructive alike of 
liia and morality, may m considered As gross bxtravaganccs 
or little better than Ailsehoods: but it Ts net the less true 
that neither their moral nor their physical atmosphere is 
favourable to the Well-being of the work-people ; that, with 
some honourable exceptions, the masters are distegardfhl of 
the comforts ahd improvement of those whom they employ, 
and think exclusively of the wealth they can extract m>m their 
establishments, and that thus there has arisen on the part 
of the workmen a feeting of jealousy, of dislike, of sullen 
diseontent, which, added to other depraving infiuencos. 
makes their moral rone hard, disposed to violence, and 
almost reckless, while their congregating together in masses 
gives them opportunities of communicating their feelings 
one to another and of concentrating their power. The 
system has not been sufficiently long in general operation to 
sjford accurate means of judging of its effect on heallh and 
life ; it has also been tried, in relation to these matters, under 
fhvourable circumstances, since there has been a continual 
influx of fresh population to the mills firom rural districts or 
small towns, and therefore utalistu^al tables cannot fhtniKh 
any adequate means of fi)rming an opinion ; but in relation 
to children, the Wonder is, that any one should have doubled 
of the injurious influence which it has upon their health 
and consequently on their character. As it is. the moral condi- 
tion of the young, and of the homes whence they come, are 
in very many cases bad. When the mother is in the factory, 
tlie home must be in disorder; When parents subsist on the 
earnings of their children, as in many instances, the rela- 
tions of domestic life arc subverted ; the weak labour, the 
strong are idle, idleness begets vice, vice is the parent of dis- 
content, and this leads to the use of intoxicating drinks ; tho 
parent is moreover punished in the disobedience, if nut in- 
solence, which soon manifests itself on the part of the chil- 
dren, who are well aware how much the family depends on 
their earnings. Of 63,623 persons empbyed in mills, 
May, 1836, in the parish of Manchester, 35,283 were females; 
37,930 were above the age of ) 8 years, and 16,965 were 
below the ago of 15. The following table gives the average 
net weekly earnings of the difterent classes of operatives 
in the cotton factories of Manchester, Stockport, Duckin- 
fteld, Stalay-bridge, Hyde, Tintwistle. Oldham, Bolton, &c., 
drawn flom the Returns of 151 mills, employing 48,645 
pers ons, in May, 1 833 
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each dOfMiHjption of the ^haiids, it ob9o* 

lute aven^ of their eamingt, httt it ii beyond a doubt 
that the average is not lees than 10 ihilUnge a week each 
pmoiit young and old* Xt wiU ^>0 noticed that the loaeet 
vragas are given to the eoavengere and niepers, who ave 
generally young ohildleeii. Oat of a family of eix pereone 
lhare may be thre^ ;out of seven perwms font employed at 
the factory, and V»hen in a few years the children are be* 
come older* all may be so engaged. This will give breach 
of suohibjAilies an average earning of 30a. or 40a. per week, 
when only three or four out of each family are employed, 
which would be amply sufficient to ' provide all the neoes- 
savieii of life. The splendid gin*palacea the numai^ 
bus beerhouses in Manchester, make it but too obvious 
where tlie superfluous means of many go, and point 
out a source of demoralisation which is as xnghtful in its 
consequences as in its amount. But there are other 
signs which indicate anything but a want of means on 
the part of the great bulk of the population. The last 
Report of the Manchester and Salford District Provident So* 
ciety shows that in 1837, though trade was not good, 
the amount received by its agents, who visit the houses of 
the work*people and take their savii^ in very small de- 
posits, was 473^i/., while the Savings’ £mk received within 


the ^yoor ending Novembers . lB3iS, po Iqsp a spin flbmt 
TbeMow%table4 wW with 

the muaivs of jibing Imw mpqh, of tbisjoamo 
fni»m\t3m operatives:^ : - 



^ .^Xowl. 

Tradesmen#, ^ ^ 

cers, publicans, or {hair wives 9Sl0| gid8 , ' 1 1^7.74 
Persons employed .in sfactoi^f * > j 

warehouses,; or as porters*' &o; ^ , 84d ^ ^ 

Domestk servants >; > ^ ; 99<> . f i^70 $$P0 

^Vidows • • • I *)'#■■, I V;i" ‘ ‘ -997 , , , .1 99.7 

Minom * 2dda : im ^ ^939 

Weavers . • . . . • . 1332 399 1721 

Labourers . . * * • ; . . ^ 864 7-r 

Fanners 473 . 85 551 

Other descriptions not partien* 
larly specified « * • • • 1382 2468^ 3850' 


! , . , , 35,637 

Friendly societies • • J « • # « • 77 

Charitable societies • • • • • « 139 


35,903 



Tlui 5epoft{ts ftated ai Mcoedlng £80 tinea ibt oighUi you. 1825. are not now depotifg, but trantfisrred by gift, deeeate, or oUierwlte.ftom old aeobunti to new onei. 


Not merely the factory hands, but generally all classes of 
working men have been in the reedpt of wages sufficient, 
if well laid out, to procure all the necessaries and many of 
the comforts of life. Yet for want of the proper moral 
training, and by reason of the demoralising influence of 
Irish and other uneducated labourers, thef abSclos of a large 
proportion are wretched. Of 4102dweiliug8, of which the 
Manchester Statistical Society gave a Report in 1 834, founded 
on personal' inspection, 3100 were houses, 752 cellars, 250 
rooms; of tlieso there were comfortable 1551, well furnished 
689, not comfortable 255.1. 

In 1838 the Society issued another Repot;! of 28,186 dwel- 
lings examined. 

Persons occupying houses . • • 94,250 

Do. do. rooms of houses . 9,351 

Do. do. boarding with oc- 

cupahhi of houses 9,6 71 

113,272 

Persons occupying cellars • , « 14,274 

Do* do. boarding With oc- 

cupants of cellars 686 

Total number of persons resi- 
dent in the dwellings tofr 
nniined . « . . . . 128,232 

Of the 28,186 dwellings, 14, #42 aye reported asitl-^r- 
niahed and 8322\s not comfortable; thus only 72 per cent, 
of the houses of the wcurking Manc^ and 

Salford are comfortable. The R^rt adds* :'* As iamlny 
(perhaps in the majority of casesVtW^ — ' 
to a family ajf five or six persons Of bol^ 
ventenoesaud evfte winch must result are 
The foUowing bi ah extinct hrqm the I__ 

% llapchester M Satfo|A Towh Missibh, . 
ejfcpkhce for iheylmt^foifll^ afford 

condition of many;! Those who only visit 


4>eus 
the incon- 
. vagus,’ 


of ignorance, superstition, demoralisation, and infidelity 
whi<m exists. This is only to be discovered by those who 
visit them constantly and regularlv, as our missionaries do. 
Scenes most disgusting and blasphemy at which the mind 
shudders are patientW borne and fearlessly met by the 
agency wo employ. They (the town missionaries) have 
been stoned, threatened with death, surrounded with mobs, 
seriously bruised, and more than once they have narrowly 
escaped with their lives. And this in Manchester! Gan 
It be supposed that the Christian public will suflbr this state 
of things to exist without making a strenuous effort at once 
to meet the exigency of the case ? Surely heathens at 
home should not be neglected.* 

SehooU and 8eienti/lc education 

hitherto affordpd to the working ciMses in Manchester has 
been very defoctive both in ektent and (quality. From the 
« Report firom the Select Gotnmi^toe on the Education of 
the Poorer Classes,* printed in 1838, much valuable infbr- 
mation may be obtained. The Committee decided tiuit 
daily education ought to be provided for one in eight of the 
population of a layge town, and report that in Manobester 
only ohe in thirty-five is receiving an education likely to 
be useful. Ihe numbers of children of the working classes 
stated to be at daily schools in the town are— at veiy 
ferent day arid dirnae schools 1?;W; other better schools, 
5680; total 17,100/ bn a i^phlatiofi ei^iniated at 200,060. 
The numbers ariiendiftgiSi^4yH»0hools inManchesterare— 
pnder the Eriabtiih^ Cfimmh 10,234, under Dissenters 
19,032, Calholios 3812 i respecting Mnflay-iehools the 
eoirimitiee consider the Instructioti Him 

nslao}’ an «ijU b« tlKtu^t 

Jle IlniH irw'biw of 

utathoitofitt, irfw, or Acia nw* 

.. , .A Miweiallir ^hm -1^ takO'toto'Mdwsi’ uw 

to by Mr. J. 
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sclicflm too lato ilud tn the 

litot.mct]Oii!i^ gewit mlioritf iiiib^ us, 

the the average all thoo oo^ploVed each 

Sabballif that ift^.each week, namely* in teading about one 
honr aiKdiifty ininutea; in iburteotj Biinntea and 

twenty-one eeeonda; in ptijflng* ihinntes and 

iteyriliHir veebnda: totkl about itp hours and a quarter. 
3%e eduoaMormt ^naoa in ihe loai Fae|i»y Act have been 
of^iiniioH ^vanta^:' Dr. Kay stated before the Educa« 
tion Comn^ittee of Igdd, that one cause of foiltsre vas that 
t^;iixieaiie given in the Act for compelling the erection 
w i^i^uic^ofsoho^^ and Mr. Ashworth stated from his 
Own experience, * If the manufacturer is desirous to make 
ilm most of the two hours, and gi^ the children education, 
do lmtoe service in it, but a eompulsuiy education 
aflxea upon kn employment is a stigma to the employment 
add is very obnoxious to the employer, and, I think; gene- 
rally people laugh at it; it is almost good for nothing.’ 
In' the Kepdrt of Mr. L. Homer on these very clauses 
(Feb., 1S39), it is said—* Some parents appreciate the ad* 
vantai^ (of the education), but most of them would much 
prefof their children working foil time and earning a full 
mto of wages.’ Under these eircomstanoes it is easy to 
infer what good foctory education confers. Indeed, Mr, 
Homer reports not more than eight mills in Manchester 
where * the educational provisions have been best observed,’ 
which ‘ boat * lie allows to be inferior to wbat primary edu- 
cation ought to be ; and it embraces only 352 boys and 
1 7f girls. The school of Messrs. M*Oonnel he considers 
wort% of special notice, and deservitig of being held up 
an example. He adds, * It is not at all an unusual thing to 
have certificates (of education) presented to us sub- 
scribed ^ the teacher with his or her mark. In the last 
quarter 1 had a school voucher presented to me with a 
marks and when 1 called on the schoolmaster to road it 
before me, he could not ; I have had to reject the school 
voucher of the fireman (to the steam-engine), the children 
liaving been acliooled in the coal-hole— in one cose 1 actu- 
ally found them there ; it occurred at factories where a 
a large capital must be embarked.' 

Dr. Kay, before the Education Committee, gave in a table 
in which he calculated that in Manchester there was a total 
of uneducated and very ill-educated children of 26,265; 
that the actual coat of providing a worthless or indifferent 
education by existing methods was 16,02U. annually, and 
that not more than 19,500/. of annual outlay would be re- 
quired for education, by an efficient metliod, of children now 
uneducated or very ill educated. 

Meanwhile the diffusion of cheap literature and the ope- 
ration of institutions for popular instruction are doing some- 
thing to educate adults and youths, while the existence of 
a few good schools in Manchester for the children of the 
working classes will serve as models. . In this way the 
* Manchester Society for ^Promoting National Education ’ 
has rendered some service. It has at present three schools 
under its superintendence, with about 500 scliolai's. 

Among the institutions in Manchester having an in- 
ffueneo on the working there may he mentioned the 
Athenmum, the Mechanics* Institution in Gpoper Street, the 
Mechanics’ Institution in Miles- Platting* the Anooats Dy- 
eeum, tiie Chorlton Lyceum, and the Parthenon. The 
Athenmum is designed for the benefit chieffy of clerks and 
other uppm: servants connected with the trade of the town. 
The experiment hseheen very sucoessfol. Tlie number of 
subscriptions for foe first quarter (1S39) is upwards of 900. 
Lectures on wious topios ere given by men of eminent. 
There is a French class, an Italian class, an Atnateur Mu- 
sical Society, an Essay and Discussion Society ; and con- 
certs are cc^ionidly g|ven» which are very well attended. 
Connected: with the Institution is a good libra^, a coffee- 
room,^ and; a wCnpiupplied news-room. Its expenditure is 
above aoOQ;/^ awuitHy,; James Heywpod, Esq., is the pre- 
sident. I%e Ipstitutfon, in Cooper Street, 

uA^ the presidCnteh^;o| mr B* Hoy wood, Bart., has con- 
ferred greathenefifo on a tbesa fo whom 

has been made. The dybbumemeats ef the . Institution 
dtttfog lifid were 2X77/. otiiM east; (il the 
was fiofiOd, but as foq institution had foi r^unies mainly 
ahiiethad4h4(»M^^8^ ^ «foi(igei,.fojs sum has been 
ineceaM 'hy ambors of interest to 9S7fi/., and^ deducting 
dhdfo^patd,ia balanoe is ctift dub; el filfiWi-fo pay off 
whlcli: an bidet ii hgiBii made which^|lt^ premw, of sue* 
The ttuttbec of suhicribem on liii Both of Xfocembar 


ImdrvamllfiLqf whom ai weiwnnderfoijageen yeavtofaee. 
and'^OO. Mw^ fourteen atid twenty^ne. Sixty-five tec*- 
lures were delivered during theXast yearvand wore attended 
by 20*650 ms^ and 4800 f^ales. Two concerts were 
^ givefi*^ There are 5023 volumes in the library; the 
delivery, of Ifooka. to readers in the last amounted to 
42,45 L The hunfoer of memhers in the respectivecUiases were 
— grattimaf 128, Cerman language 8, arithmetic X 54; elocu- 
tion and cotApeeition 28* meehanical drawing 64, landscape 
md figure drawing 46, music 24* writing 1 83, mathematics 1 8. 
French 25. Besides these there were the chemistry class, 
the mutual improvement society, and the natural history 
class. An exhibition of spOoiman^ of machinery, natural 
history, &o;, on a very grand scale, to which 360 persons 
sent contributions, has been visited by near^ 100,000 per- 
mns^atthe small charge of sixpence each. There is a read- 
ing-room, well furnished wiUi literary and sedentifle peri- 
odicals. It is however to he regretted that the benefits ^ 
the establishment do not descend sufficiently low in the 
social scale, as the following classification of the numbers iii 
1837 will manifest : — 

Principals, engaged as merchants, manufacturers, 
and mechantsts 

Mechanics, millwrights, and engineers 
Overlookers, spinners, and othei'-mill hands 
Building trades 

Sundry trades, chiefly handicraft 
'Warehousemen . , 

Clerks . 

Artists, architects, engravers, &c. 

Professional men 
Schoolmasters • 

Shopkeepers and their assistants 
No profession 
Ladies . , « 

Youths * • . 


257 
136 
.*56 
104 
132 
204 
150 
69 
7 

10 
86 
11 
17 
173 

1392 

The knowledge of this fact, combined with a wish to 
reach the operative classes, has led to the establishment of 
the Lyceums in Ancoats and in Chorlton<on-Medlock, as 
well as of the Parthenon ; and if we may judge from the 
first Report of that at Ancoats, which has just been issued, 
it is reasonable to hope that these institutions will confer 
immediate benefit on those who are employed in the factories 
and on other hand-labourers. The subscription is only two 
shillings a quarter, for which lectures, a library and read- 
ing-room, a selection of newspapers, education in classes, 
and other means of improvement, are provided, The eflu- 
cation of fomales is made a prominent object. The nows 
and reading rooms were opened on the 11 th of October* 
1838. From the library the avenige number of deliveries 
is 120 eapli evening. Tliere are now on the hooks 732 
members, of whom 246 are below twenty-one years of age ; 
the 715 ordinary members are thus classified: — 

Principals, engaged as merchants, manufacturers, 
and mechanists • . • .10 

Professional men « • . • 4 

Schoolmasters . • * • 6 

Shopkeepers, master- tradesmen, and their assistants 87 
Warehousemen and bookkeepers . .132 

' Mechanics, millwrights, engineers, moulders, and 
smiths . . . • . 1*‘17 

Engravers and pattern-designers • . 7 

Spinners, weavers, and other mill-hands . .102 

Otto tf^es oonneuted with the manufactures of 
the town, as dyers, oalieo-printers, fustian -cut- 
ters, &C, • • • • .22 

Building tradea * • • « .37 

Sundry liand^ft trades ^ • • .85 

No ptofossbh • • • • # 7 

iSohool-hoys * • • • * 

^Femalea • • • • • ^ 

715 

j%e Mancheiier JVae C^oimar-SfcAoo/ was founded by 
Hugh Oldham, bishop nfeExetdr. The foundation- deed, 
hearing date 20th Auguat; 1515, states, the cause Which in- 
fluenced the ftimxler fo'he#lt ’ the youth* partieularly in 
A/iniiiV of had foe aloi^iiine peen in want 

poverty cf ihifr 
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Mvenit tin (iHPimiit of some pe|m .fitji, intoiruet 
then)*’ AdA one of the ^md^meiitid ii, < The 

for the time being aim always iip)>oiat one of 
Mn wbiAm to mstruet ani teahh id the one end of thO 
•ojtool ml inihnts that .MmU itome there to leam^etr 
ABQ (nimer, and sorts* tUl tlu^ heffiQ grammar^’ Ihese 
quotations show ad^l was designed to lUrhish elh^ 

montary as Wellpidi gtummatieal learning to the poor and 
those in head qfmstruotion. The inc»nne of this school 
now ahoi!0#^il^h year; and though its (^rations have 
heed eatliiiifm under a decree of the court of Chancery* and. 
thoagb die masters receive handsome salanes, the outlay 
ixMinCstiO leave an am\ual surplus. The instruction ghwn 
comprehends the maihematiog* the English and Fren^i as 
Wl as tlio Greek and Ig)tin languages; but the school is 
&r from effecting the good which its splendid resoui*ees 
might produce* and cannot be considered as administered 
in a manner conformable to the donor’s intehtiod. 

Ch0iha»n*» Hospitai, or College, was fbunded by 
charter Humphrey Chatham bOing the benefactor^ 
who, having during his life fed and brought up £>ttrteeQ 
boys of Manchester and Salford, and of Droylsdeu, ordered in 
his will thA the number should be augmeisied by the addition 
qfone fromBroylsden, two from Crumpsatl^four fropTurton, 
and ten from Bolton* leaving the inierest of 7000«« for their 
maintenance and instruction fiom six to fourteen years of 
age, at which period they were to be put out to some trade. 
The scholars ai*e instructed in reading, writing* grammar* 
and arithmetic. They are clothed, fed, boarded, and lodged. 
The school is conducted in a convenient old huildmg, 
which also contains the College library t a fine collection of 
not less than 25,000 volumes, which have been accumulated 
but of the benefactions of the same H. Ghetham • ampng 
tlie hooks are many raiw and most valuable works. The 
library is open to the use of the public; hoqks are not 
allowed to bo taken out, hut a convenient reading-room is 
provided. At present ihe good which this library does is hut 
small, the delivery of books to readers not amounting to 
au average of twenty per day, a circumstance which may 
be explained by the 'fact of the libraty being only open at 
hours during the d^y when most persons are enga^. 

Among the scientific institutions of the town, the Literary 
and Philosophioal Society stands first iti point of time 
(founded 1781). It has numbered among its members 
most Of the distinguished natives of the vicinity, and many 
other persons of high r^utation : its utility has been fully 
nvovodhy the pubheation of its Transactions. The Royal 
ManchOstor Institution ibr tlie promotion of Literature, 
Ecienco, and the Arts, fbrmed mainly under the auspices of 
G. W. Wood. Esq., M.P. fbr KeUdal* has been of service in 
furthering the diffusion of knowledge : abdve d0,000h were 
laid out in the erection of the bumng. The Manchester 
Museum, or Natural History Society, which has a hand- 
h>mc hall in Peter Street, ranks among the most Useful 
and interesting institutions of the town, and offers to the 
public a collection of objects in nature with Whloh few siiUt- 
lar estabUshments aan enter into comparison.' The council 
is empowered to open the museum to ladies, strangers, resi- 
dent non-subscribers* schools, and the working classes. 

In its medical schools ManOhester has a claim on public 
esteem, having been the first p^vjnoial town to provide a 
good elementary medical eduoation; and in its numerous 
and woU-conductod medical institutions it possesses very 
^perior advantages. The infirmary is a sohOol in itself. 
During the year 1838 its expenditure was, 81^5^ fir. 


from June, 1837, to June, 1838, it treated no less than 
20,760 patients; and since its fbundation* 1752, it has ex- 
tended its honeilu to ,629,348 cases. There were tn the 
house and on the boedts, June 24tb, 1638, 1317 invalids. 
Of the cases treated in 1838, 13*254 were eu^ ; 3584 were 
eases of accident. Jordti^ 41 ^ Tunier have the ho- 

nour having tdken the lead in tlm.lbuttdutiou ofthemedidel 
8ohools*,fhe one situated in MiiNldaA f ^he ether in 
Pine Street, in which about 149 pum w are c<m^ 
able p^essors through a completo eodnm bC 3Uedks^ id- 
struotion. Manchester has also tlmadVihtiqfaiWjrp^ 
an admirable hqtorc^ garden, soologioal aM ||w^reeentIy 
opened, and afimhig mu<ih qitomtse), \ fif de- 
an atchiteettj^ 

dSkarituble are toh — 

albW of more than aberetnantfimo^eome Which a^l^ 
UsefiiL TheSehoolfor the Mmfmi'dPui^ 



-tonnau 

Ltes*lSl 

lOUse 

^ 



%yetff A neWam 

i^ed, situated Weii^: 

S^ll^ rosA a of wfa^t Will be ^ 

ai^lum also, the, will of 
Wbn heiiUeaibed 2O*OQ0i^ to he 
j^an asylumAw the blind, to iHioti . 
fUrnish a suitable buddiUg. The J . 

Charity m 18M, Is 

in ]]htoie-iUad;toideduto^ 

mestio torvioe. the 

vident SoGi%> dUiffilSi tototol, by a 
fecial wants of the ptoir. 

Boston (U.BJ* unoef tito W 

that city, had j^ven* the Ifotetoly Sends l&rth v^dM ivUi^/aU 
partis or Uie town (most Of them ate gtatuitehs 

to visit the {>007 at thaii^ oWh hbtnes* sM them ml) . 

encourage th^Ui by sympathy^ and receive their little 
savings in order to deposit them' in thp saVings' bank. Fot 
this purpose the town is divided into listricto and sections, 
in all 9 1 9, of which however233 only aresupplipd with ^sitoHi. 
Its mendicity department efibctsDoliUle^od. Three thou- 
sand cases were examined by its etipehdia^ visitors in 1 838, 
whereof 1285 received tickets to the vaih)iik medical socteti^ 
741 were referred to the relief hoard of the sodety^ aud 942 
were Ibund to be cases in which the society could not inter- 
fere. Besides these, 41 3 cases were sent Ibr inquiry only, 
of whksh number 248 were reported as unworthy^ a powerful 
argument against indisoriminate idius-giying. Work was 
(bund tor 14 persons* and 98 new cases of gross imposition 
wei-e detected and exposed. The ministry to the poor, which 
commenced Jan. 1S33, under the jpaironage of thrua Unita- 
rian congregations namely, Cross Btreet, MoSley Street, and 
Greongate (Salford), is designed ibr a similar piirptoe 
with the Provident Society, It employa a {^Id aeei)t, the 
Rev, G. Buckland* whose duties are not sectarian, but 
purely benevolent His visits to thh poor avera&w per 
month about 340* und he has 600 tomilies under his su- 
perintendence. Of a similar character is the Town Mission, 
whose motto is, * Not to Proselyte, but to Evangelise.^ Its 
expenditure during the ICsf year was 1513/., and the fol- 
lowing is the result of the first year's exertions : -- * Seventeen 
thousand eight hundred anti, thirty-seven hours have been 
spent by onr missionaries in promoting the above objects. 
They have held eleven hundred and eighty-one meetings. 
They have paid forty-three thousand wee hundred and 
sixty-seven visits ; have lent six hundred and twenty-five 
Testaments, and distributed in their districts sixty-threo 
thousand one hundred and sixty-two religious tracts. It 
is estimated that the number of mdividgpls . now under their 
cate are at least sixty thousand. The number of viidts paid 
to the sick are tour thousand four hundred and eighty- 
three/ At present it occupies forty-two districts under a 
Superintending missionary and three asstslauts. These 
districts couuiin ftom .five to eight hundred families; 
about one^fifth of whom reside in cellars, and more than 
two-thirds Of the whole seldom, or never think of go<« 
ing to any place of Worship. In several of the districts 
there are not quite twenty fiiitottos tor each house that 
is licensed tor the sale of strong drink; find jnany of the 
distrieii have no place of wondiip of any kind save those in 
which the toissionaiies hold their meetings. It is , a fket* 
well ascertained, that in many districts there are nearfy as 
many reputed brothels as there ore hohies tor the saiehf 
strong drink \ u 

Ptae&a qf ^ore^.-^The eoUegiaie ebnreh is a noble 
Gothic building. The warden and'lbor totlows have the «e- 
clestastlcal patronage of tlm ftarito. Their corpotote Income 
cannot be accutately iWeA to thsff relksed to give answers 
toaretumef the vrtiti ctf IlieW ftsmei^ ordered by the 
Honse of Commons^ -bet the etoleiiM oommiisiotiers 
repmt the gross yimriy tdtotoe to be 4830/* The new tuw of 
Mamdtosier will bd tottmtiMfiteor York* P^kWcAtounk 
ta 296:3 111 AiktotoUSish tlu» numhtod^ctoircbes and 
chipetlOfAlMrihtlfiM in Matmhtotto and Btototoi an** 
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hennofi of tb«tie termt is of aqno importanco to thoae who 
atu4y Roman auibon^. The following it tt^e 4eaeription of 
by G^^us ft lift, &c.):— • Manoipatio i» a kind 
of iroa^ihary aale, apd ia a peculiar priyilega of lUnaan 
eitiaena. It ia effected ip the fbUlowing manner .-—There 
must be present not fewer than dve wim^aaea, Roman 
citiaens, of full age, apd alao another person, of the same 
claas*and condition, to hold the braaen acalea, who is called 
litiripens^ The peraon who receives in mandpio, taking 
hold of the thing* aaya, « 1 aSrip that this man ia tpy pro- 
perty, fording toQuiritfil lav# and I have purchased htm 
with this money (aw) and these hraren aeulea.** He then 
strikea the acales with the piece of money, and gives it to 
him hrom whom he receives in mancipib as the price. Ip 
this manner both slaves and free persons are mftncipated, 
aa well as animals, which belong to the class of thipgs 
eipih or mancipi, such as oxen, horses, mules, asses ; lands 
alao (pnedia), as well in the city aa in the eountry, which 
are of the class fn(mcipi, such as are the Italic lands, are 
mancipated in the same wny. The mancipatiq of lands 
diifers fTom that of other things in this respect only, that 
persons, whether free or slaves, cannot be mancipated unless 
they are present, it being necessary that he who receives in 
mandpio should take hold of that which is given him in 
mandpio ; whence ip fact eotnes the term mmdpcUio^ sig^ 
nify ing that the thing is taken (capitur) by the band (manu) ; 
but it ia the praetioe to mancij^te landed which are at a 
distance.* 

In this passage Gains describes generally what ‘manci- 
patio' is, and, by implication, what things admit of * man- 
cipatio,’ or, in other words, what things are ' mancipi.* He 
was led to these remarks by that part of the subject-matter 
of his text which treats of the rights of pwons, or ffatiir; 
and he prefaces his description of * manoipatio* by stating 
that aU*fehildron who are in the power of their parents, and 
the wife who is in that peculiar relation to her husband 
when she is said m manu riri erse [MAwaAonJ are things 
mafidpi, and may he mancipated in the same way as slaves* 
[SWANClPAVtOKJ 

All things, as subjects of ownership^ were either * res 
mancipi’ or ^res nee mancipi;* and there is# observes Gains 
(ti. Id, g^c.), * a great difsrenoe between things <<mapcipi^ 
and tilings ** nea mancipi.^* The latter can he alienated by 
bare tradition or delive^# if they are things corpcsfeal and 
therefcre iusceptihte nf^h?ety* Thus the properly in a 
garment, gotd, or silver, may be transfeired by bare tradir 
tion. Ii.andi in the mdviuees may he tranemmd in the 
same way/ ThtmitaSkU^tio* was the proper term Iw ex- 
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of w^ptpu, m jw cemita mancipatio, 
jl|np Ig the provinces eomd: not, uiOem 
lutupf #t dns iMieum* fhr^insRy # the con 
f nvtfh ih Italy wme Ager PuhUcus, fhd property 
and so hnw as they remained in tha|:eQndv* 
non, nonunsf bSyond the hse (usus flmetus) and oeeij^on 
of iherntPofsasstowlemild h® private ii^vidusls. itoah 
of the A^r publicna in eepme of tmie ews assigned to 
sens in ibU ownershifi^ end amofdihjgiy it Would become 
' mancipi* and subject to the same rum as to aheiiation as 
other lands held in Qubritariah ownership* 

Mancipatio could only take place'hetween Bmhaiieiliiens 
andl^atiniQolonaHi andiiatinlJFuniani, apd these Pbreg^i 
who «nj<^ed the Gommercium, or privilege of buying' mill: 
selling. M the effect of Mancipatio was to transfer Qujr^ 
tarian ownership with its accessory rights of usucapion, in 
jjure cossio, manomatio, and vindicate, the reason of toe ruli 
is obvious. The form of mancipatio was in some respects a 
disadvantage, inasmuch as without observing the ibrmali- 
ties required by the law# the legd property in a thing « man- 
eipi* could pot pass. The mancipatio was that form of 
transfer of which we find similar examples in the early his- 
tory of most countries, and implied originally an actual 
seisin of the thing transferred. No writing beipg required, 
it was necessary tlmt there should be seme evidence of the 
transfer, and such evidence was secured by the mode of 
transfer which the law required. So far as relates to land, 
manoipatio in its origin may be presumed to have been equi- 
valent to the fctuffment with livery of seisin. [FBovrwXMT.l 
There was another mode of alienating things * maoeipi,* 
by the form called injure eemo, which, according to Ulpian, 
was applicable also to things ’ nec mancipi.' The «» mre 
esmo wasa fictitious action hefiure a competent marisfrate 
at Rome, or a preetor, ojr hefhre a pmeses in a pmvince. 
The purchaser ^imed the thing as fais, and tne seller 
either acknowledged his ftlaim or made no defence, upon 
which the magistrate ga^ judgment for the purchaser. 
This form was in effect and was called *}e^ actio.' (Gains, 
ii. ft4.> Its great resemhlance to the fictitious suit formerly 
in use in our own system, called a Fine, might lead to the 
conjecture that the notion of a Fine was taken by the early 
pncititioners iu*eur courts feom the Roman Law; and that 
this hypothesis is exceedingly probable will be the more 
apparent, the farther any person mcamines into the connec- 
tion between the early Rnglish and the Roman I^aw. The 
injure cmHo has apparently a closer resemblance to a Fine 
th^ the franradto of the Roman Law, to which some 
writers would refer as the origin of the Fine. 

Mandf^iot as Gaius observes (ii. 2CX was more in use 
than the in Jure eesdoj inasmuch as it was easier to transact 
the business with the assistance of a few feiends than to go 
before a praetor, or a praesea. 

Easements (Jura prsedmrtnn, otherwise caHod tervifuUe) 
could be transfixed in the ease of lands in the city only by 
the oerdo m Jure; but in the case of lands in the country, 
ali^ by mosndfai^ But (his observation applies only to 
Ilaiie land^; in the provinces, rights of this kind, such as 
right ot road, of conveying water, &c., were matter of emttraCI, 
Some difficulty has arisen feom the use of the word 
neamm^ or mmtSf in connection with mandpium. * Nexum* 
properly signifies that which ia bound or obligated, and 
tumce it may signify the engitgemezit or oontraot. Thus in 
the laws of the Twelve Tabhw, in the words, * quum iiexuin 
f^iet maiioipiatnque,’ * may signify the contract, 

(licero iTapdoOp d> defiitei ^ Abalkmatio’ to be * ejus roi qum 
maooipi est, aut tvaditib alteA nexu, aut in jure cesmo, inter 
ques ea jure oivBi fleii poasunt ;* from which it fellows (Imt 
aa tiiero am ohii two ways of transferring the ownership of 
thix>gi^ismKiiii|ia^and asthe injure cesdo is here Mentioned 
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iba:]|^age fiom the ‘ Topica.* 

MAmO CAPAC. [Pbru.] 

MANDAL. {CKRtsTXANaaND.} 

MANDA'MXJS is a writ by which the court of king^s 
bench, iji the name of the reifipiing king or queen* qommanus 
the party to whom it is addrassed to do some act in the 
performance of which the prosecutor* or per^n >who applies 
for or sues out the writ, has a legal interest; that is. not 
merely such an interest as would be recognised in a "court 
of equity or in a court of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but an 
interest cognisable in a court of Common law ; the right 
hiust also he one for the enforcing of which the prosecutor 
has no other specific legal remedy. IChuS. a copyholder 
can transfer or alien his customary tenement or estate 
[Oofvrqld] in no other manner than by surrendering it 
into the hands of the lord of the manor to the use of the 
purchasdt or • surrenderee. The courts of common law 
formerly took no notice of the right of the surrenderee to 
call upon the lord for a grant* or admittance, and the court 
of king's bench therefore left the party to seek his remedy 
in a court of equity, and would not xntedbre by granting a 
mandamus. But the obligation on the part of the loro to 
admit ihe surrenderee is not merely an equitable liability, 
hecafise this mode of transfbrrlng property of this nature is 
fbunded upon antient custom, and rights dependent upon 
custom are matters of commondaw cognisance. Of late 
years the court of king's bench appears to have taken this 
view of the subject, and has awaru^ writs of mandamus in 
all cases vrhete the lord has refused to admit the patty to 
whose use a surrender of the copyhold has been made. 
Again, the duty of parishioners to assemble in vestry for 
parochial object whether those objects be of a temporal or 
siuritual nature, is a common-law duty, and a mandamus 
will be granted to compel the parishioners to meet. But 
when they are met, the power' of the court to Interfbre 
further by mandamus depends upon the nature of the act 
which the parishioners have to do. If the provisiems of a 
statute are to be carried into execution, the act to be done, 
whatever its nature, is condiderod a temporal matter, be- 
cause the construction of statutes belongs preeminently to 
the courts of common law. But if the object fol vrhich the 
vestry are assembled be one purely of ecclesiastical cogni- 
sance, as tbe setting up of bells, the purchase of books or 
vestments necessary for divine service, or the making pro- 
vision to the repairs of the fabric of the church (ddin- 
qiiendes in which matters ate punishable by interdict (In- 
TanmoT] and ecdeaiastioal censures), the court of king's 
Wnch. being without judicial knowledge on such subjects, 
has no jurisdiction. It is probable hideed that ecclesiastical 
censures would formerly nave been pronounced with less 
severity against the ori^al delh^bmits than agidnst those 
who should haye attempted4o bring such eases before a lay 
tnbunsd. Again, the court can by mandamits compel the 
visitot of-^an eleemosynary foundation to heat an appeal, 
but it has 410 further authority thau ‘to fUit the Visiloria! 
power tn ^ nMbn/ It Cannot compel him to do any specific 
act as visitor. ^ . 

The term ‘ mandamim. * 
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answer agreed to by the 
poratiou aggregate,-rund to allow a tor-rate^ 
therule fora tondamusiiatolto in to ^^ibstatto 
The mandamus is kid to be a pmrogativh writi by Wbich 
is meant.<^itor that the power to ^ ^ notdelegated 

by to crown to the ordinary ju<m bj^ton nvj|y and 
party, that is, to justito of tbe eotooiu plto Hbt m re- 
served for that court in whto.to ^ 

personally preBe»t,--or that it ts a writ of grace, and favour, 
granted according to discretion, and not a writ t)^righjt,^tot 
is, not such a wm as the party applying to it has 0 right to 
call upon to court to issue under the clause of Uagna 
Charia, by which the king binds himself not ^ relbse .or 
delay justice or right. 

In order to obtain a mandamus the applicant lays bptoe 
the court the affidavit of himself or of others presenting to 
facts upon which bis right and interest in the tbixm to be 
done, and his claim or title to the remedy, are,fouudea. 
Upon this application the court, if it See a i^pbable cause 
to interference, grantsa rule calling upon the party against 
whom the writ is prayed, to show Cause why such writ, 
should hot be awarded. At the eppokted time the 'party 
so called upon either does not apto^ in which ease to 
rule is mode absolute, and the mandamus is awarded as 
pra)^ or he appears and resists to ruls^ either by insisting 
upon the insumoiency of the disclom t>y the affidavits 
upon which the rule was obtained, or by producing other 
affidavits which give a different aspect to the transaction. 
If the resistance be efihctual the rule is disi^harged j if not, 
the mandamus is awarded. 

The writ, in the first instenoe, issues in ah alternative 
form, reqttiringtoparty todo the act, or to show why ho has 
not done it. ^e party may therefore make a return to the 
writ, saying that be has not done the act required for such and 
such reasons. Hl^here the reasons returned are iiisufficient in 
law, the court quashes the return, and awards a peremptory 
mfmdamus requiring the party absolutely, and without 
allowing him any alternative, to do the act. Where the 
answer is oppamntly sufficient, to mandamus is at an 
end; and if the statements are untrue, tbe remedy is by 
action on the case for a Iklse reiiim, though in In 
avoid expense and delay the party Is allowed in some cases, 
by the statute 9 Anne. c. 20, and now in all ca^s, by 
1 Will IV., c. 21, to engraft an action upon the mandamus 
itself by traversing the return, f.a. by putting in a pka 
contradicting the allegations contatn^ retunx. 

(Comyns’s i^ee$t; Smwyn’s Nm Priue; l Victuc, 78,) 
MANDARIN DUCK. [DWcit, vol. ix., p. IflOJ 
MANDARINS is tltO general name of to oifficere’of 
state in China. They are chosen ftoih tottieh of kilters 
or scholars from etery part of the ekijtov wbo, havMg <&- 
toined their degrees and passed toft examination, liare 
their names inscribed in a mgistsr bent by a court or 
established for this purpose. When ah office in^ to e^mi- 
nistratioix is vacant, to court nresdht| to ^ 
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JOHN DE, w*# bom at St 
Albfull% ikbout th 0 year 1300. He wa deniiiended from a 
&mUy of distioetioii^ and appears to have received a better 
educaHont than was u^ual in thoim times. He studied ma- 
theology, and tn^icihe, and for some years pur- 
sued the last as a profession. In 1327 he left England^ 
uawled through France, and proceeded ip Palestine, where 
he Joined t£» army of the infidels. H& afterwards served 
in Egypt under she sultan, and in Southern China under 
the iman of Cathay: He resided for three years at the 
city ef Peking, then oalted Cambahi, and appears to have 
travelled over a large part of Asia. After an absence of 
about thirty-three years, he returned to England, and wrote 
a namtive of his travels, which he dedicated to Edward HI. 
He died on the 17th of November, 1372, atLidge^ where 
he was buried. 

His work contained details more ample and minute than 
any which had previously appeared concerning Palestine, 
Egypt, and parts of India and Chin^ and must for some 
centuries have been an extremely interesting work. To 
render it more amusing, he seems to have borrowed un- 
scrupulously from previous writers ; he inserted parts of 
such chronicles as were then' in existence, and introduced 
romantic tales of knight-errantry, miraculous legends, 
monsters, giants, and devils. Probably some of the most 
absurd parts of the work have been added or improved 
upon by the contemporary copyists. 

His reputation as a traveller was very high in his own 
age. Besides a Latin version of his work, translations of 
it appeared in all the principal languages of Europe — ^in 
Italian. French, Spanish, and German. A MS . of Sir John 
Mandeville*s travels, which belongs to the age of the author, 
is ill the Cottonian Collection in the British Museum 
(Titus, C. xvf.). The Arst English edition was printed by 
Winkyu de Worde, at Westminster, 8vo., 1499: *A lytell 
Treatise or Booke, named John Mandcvyll, Knyht, bom 
in Englande, in the towne of Saynt Abone, and speaketb 
of the wayca of the Holy Lande toward Jherusalem, and of 
Marvyles of Ynde and other dy verse Countries.' The best 
English edition is that of JLondon, 1725, 8vo.: ‘The Vuiage 
and Travaile of Sir John Mandcville,’ &c. Perhaps the Arst 
printed edition was that of Pietro de Comoro, Milan, 1480, 
4to. : ^ Tractato delle pin maravigUose Cosse o pin notabili 
cho si trovano in le parte del monde vedute . . del Cavalcr 
Johanne da Mandavilla.* 

C/mv,; Watt*8 B/d/tot/i, Bi'iL; Manuel du Li- 

braire,,) 

M ANDEVILLE. BERNARD DE, was born at Dort. 
in Holland, somewhere about the year 1670. He was 
brought up to the profession of medicine, and completed his 
studies and took the degree of Doctor of Medicine in Hol- 
land, He afterwards came over to England, to practise hU 
profession in London. He does not appear to have had 
much success as a physician ; but his writiugs assisted him 
in proemring the means of subsistence, wnile they also 
gained for him considerable notoriety. His Arst work was 
*Tho Virgin- Unmasked, or Female Dialogues betwixt an 
elderly maiden Lady and her Niece on several diverting 
Discourses on Love, Marriage^ Memoirs, and Morals, &c.,’ 
and was published in 1 709. This is a work on a coarse 
subject, written in a coarse style. In 1714 Mandeville 
published a short poem, called * The Grumbling Hive, or 
knaves turned Honest,’ to which ho afterwards added long 
explanatory notes, and then "published the whole under the 
new title of ‘The Fable of the Bees.* This work, which is 
of an altogether superior charactet to the ‘Virgin Un- 
masked,* and which, however erroneous may be its views of 
morals and of sooiety, is written in a proper style, and bears 
all the marks of an honest and sincere inquiry on an im- 


portant subject, exposed its author to muim obloquy, and, 
besides meeting with many answers and attacks, was de- 
nounced as ii^urious to morality in a presentment of the 
Middlesex ffvaad-jhvy, in 172^. It would appear that some 
of the hostui^ kgainst thin a^ork, and against Mandeville 
generally, is to be tru^ to another publication, recom- 
mending the pubUis Bceming of slews, the matter and 
manner of whioh are certainly eXee^enoble, though it must 
at the same time , be stated that Mandeville earnestly and 
with ssfetniiig, sincerity reoommends hie nlan aa a means of 
$aA «> for w 


villa wrote also, abthie time in a liper called the 
JUin^n Journal,* which shared with the * Fable of the 
the censure of the Middlesex grand-jury. He sub- 
se(|uently published a second part of tbe ‘Fable of the 
Bees,* and s^eiral other works, among which are two, en- 
titled ‘ Free ^Imughts on Religion, the Church, and Na- 
tional Happtiiess,* and * An Enquiry into the Origin of 
Honour and the Usefulness of Christianity in War.’ We 
ere told by Sir John Hawkins, in his * Life of Dr. Johnson,’ 
that MondevUle was partly supported by a pension from 
some Dutch merchants, and that be was much patronised 
by the Arst earl of MacclesAeld, at whose table he was a 
a frequent guest. He died on thw 21st of January, 1733, 
in his sixty-third year. 

I’ho * Fable of the Bees* or Private Vices Public BeueAts,* 
may be viewed in two ways, as a satire on men and as a 
theory of society and national prosperity. So far as it is a 
satire, it is suAicienily just and pleasant; but viewed in its 
more ambitious character of a theory of society, it is alto- 
gether worthless. It is Mandeville*s object to show that 
nation# greatness depends on the prevalence of fraud and 
luxury ; and for this purpose he supposes a * vast hive of 
bees,’ possessing in all respects institutions similar to those 
of men; he details the various frauds, similar to those 
among men, practised by bees one upoti another in various 
professions; he shows now tbe wealth accumulated by 
means of these frauds is turned, through luxurious Labile, 
to tbe good of others, who again practise their frauds upon 
the we#thy ; and, having already assumed that wealth can- 
not he gotten without fraud and cannot exist without luxury, 
he assumes further that wealth is the only cause and cri- 
terion of national gi'catness. His hive of bees having thus 
become wealthy and great, he aAerwards supposes a mutual 
jealousy of frauds to arise, and fraud to be by common 
consent dismissed ; and he again assumes that wealth and 
luxury immediately disappear, and that tbe greatness of the 
society is gone. It is needless to point out inconsistencies 
and errors, such for instance as the absence of all distinc- 
tion between luxury and vice, when the whole theory rests 
upon obviously false assumption; and the long disserta- 
tions appended to the fable, however amusing and frill of 
valuable remarks, contain no attempts to establish by proof 
the fundamental points of the theory. 

In an * Enquiry into the Origin of Moral Distinctions,* 
contained in the * Fable of tbe Bees,' Mandeville contends 
that virtue and vice, and the feelings of moral approbation 
and disapprobation, have been created in men by their 
several governments, for the purpose of maintaining society 
and preserving their own power. Incredible as it seems 
that such a pmposttion us this should be seriously put forth, 
it is yet more so that it should come from one whose object 
always was, however strange the way in which he set about 
it, to promote good morals ; for there is nothing in Man- 
devil le’s writings to warrant the belief that he sought to 
encourage vice. 

MANDINGOES, a negro nation inhabiting the country 
on the banks of the rivers Senegal and Gambia, and that 
which extends fkrther eastward along the upper course* of 
the Joliba or Quorro. This country <^cupies the northern 
declivity of the mountain -region which extends between 
the Gulf of Guinea and the great desert of the Sahara, and 
which goes under the name of Kong. [Kono.] The Man- 
dingoes constitute a considerable portion of the population 
of most of the small kingdoms which ov^upy that extensive 
tract: in some of them they form a great majority; in 
others they live mingled with the Foolahs, Yaloffs, Sara- 
vulli, Yariba, and others. Their language seems to be 
more widely spread than any other that is spoken in that 
part of Africa, as Mungo Park, on his return from the in- 
terior, Arst heard the Mandingo language spoken to the 
west of TaAkra and labbi on the J oliba, and found that it 
was understood ks far west as Pisan ia on the Gambia, and 
even to lanjan-Buro or MacCarthy’s Island (13** 33^ N. lat. 
and 14** 45^ W. long.). . , , 

the Mandingoes are distinguished among tbe negro 
iribea by their stature and some other oharaoteristio fea- 
tures, They ore generally above the middle sire, weU 
shaped, strong, and capd^ of enduring great labour. 
Thmr features ore regumt their nose rather prominent, 
with tlie nostrils rather friiltened; their Ima^are not so 
thick as in other negro tribeei but their hair is woolly. 
Ihelr colour iist good ekfar black, ijaelinmg to yelloyr 
IMWiy tWfilueM to 
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features of their face, more resemble the Hindus* or blacks 
Of India, thdit the other negro tribes of Aftictt. 

The hlandingoes in their writing use the Arabic charac* 
ters, and are Mohammedans; but Golborry thinks that they 
bate retained matiy of the usages of feticliwin as practised 
oh tbo coast of Guinea bv the hc^roos. As their language 
is 80 widely spread over tlie western countries of Aftica, Mr. 
R. Maxwell Macbrair, who is agent of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, has done good service in lately publishing 
a grammar atid vocabulary of this tongue. The Gospel or 
St. Matthew has also been recently printed in Mandingoby 
the British and Foreigd Bible Society from a translation by 
Mr. Macbrair. 

The Mandingoes generally live on the produce of small 
spoU of grou mf which they cultivate, and by the clmCti;bui 
a considerable number apply themselves to commerce, and 
evince groat shrewdness and activity in trade. Their habi- 
tations arc mere hovels, but they make good coarse cloth of 
cotton, and dye it with indigo, a plant which is indigenous 
in their country: they have also attained some skill in tan- 
ning leather; and in smelting and working iron. 

(Mungo Park’s Travels in the Interior of Africd; G81- 
berry’s Travels in Africa; Washington’s Account qf a 
Mandtngo qf Nvdni-Maru, in Land. Geogr. Jour., vol. viii.) 

MANUOLITifB, a musical instrument of the lute kind, 
but smaller, having four strings, which are tuned as those of 
the violin. The mandoline is still met with occasionally in 
Italy, but has ftilldn into disuse in most other parts of Europe. 

MANDORE, a musical instrument of four strings, of 
the lute kind, no longer in use under such name. 

MANDRAKE. [Atropa:] 

Mandrill. [Hahoon, voi. iu., p. 231,] 

MANDSHOO, a nation of Asiawno originally inhabited 
the mountainous country which extends along the northern 
boundary-line bf Corea as far north as the river Songari, 
an aifluent of the Amur. The Mandshoo belong to a widely- 
-read race, which is generally known under the name of 
Tungooses. This race is found to the east of a line drawn 
from the most north-western angle of Corea to the Yalo 
Pass of the Khing-kan range (49® N. lat.), and thened 
tb rough NertskinR to the northern extremity of the lake 
of Baikal, terminating on the shores of the Arctic Sea 
at the Bay of Katanga. From ibis line they spread east- 
ward la a line drawn from Okhotsk to the mouth of the 
the river Lena. This race differs considerably from the 
Mongols, who inhabit the country farther west, m the form 
of their body, being tall and of a slender make. The lan- 
guages of all the tribes of this race have a great similarity 
in words and oonsiruction ; and it appears that there is a re- 
lationship between them and tlie langua.^e of the Mongols 
and Turks, as well as some languages of Eastern Europe, 
especially that of the Finlanders. 

The Mandshoo, tho most southern of the Tungoosc tribes, 
have risen into great importance during the last two 
centuries by the conquest of China, and by seating their 
royal family on the imperial throne of Peking. They began 
their incursions into the northern provinces of the Celestial 
Empire about IdlO. Their progress at first was slow, but 
it afterwards became sp rapid, that in lOfri they proclaimed 
the son of their valiant chief Taytsong emperor of Cbinii, 
under the name of Kanghi, and he completed the conquest 
of the empire with singular success His family still occu- 
pies the throne of China. As the Mandshoo are a compa- 
ratively small tribo^ and have to gotefn and to keep in 
subjection the immense population of Cliina, the court of 
Peking has shown great political sagacity in adopting every 
means fot ineorpomting the other Tungoose tribes into 
their own* All individuals belonging to these tribes are in 
China considered as native Mand^oos, and admitted to the 
privileges of the coitqttering nation. A great number of 
Tungoose families establish^ in Biberta, on the eastern 
shores of the kite of Baikal, have accordingly abandoned 
that country, and emigrated to Mandsboona and China, 
where they serve as soldiers and attain military honours. 
The civil employments are maerVed Ibf the native Chmoso, 
as they alone are acquainted with the mannerly institutions, 
and laws of the country. 

(Du Halde’s History of Chipa; Klaprottfs Asia Poly- 
giotta ! Ritter*g Biiikunds von Aiien, voL ih) 
MANDSHOpRlA now Icmstitutes a goveiBllitoQf Cjf the 
Chinese empire^ under the name of Kirin-oola, wr Ghirin- 
eeda. It is the most eastern projection of Ihe^hiffh lan^ of 
Gdutral Am sxii lies betweeli 42® and 08® N. fit, . 


tween 120° and 142° E. long. Its surface is estimitedat 
630,000 or 730,000 sqttarO mileii, which is more Uiaii irlple 
tho area of France. On the north it borders On Siberia, 
from which it is separated by a rooUntatu-ratige, the Ya- 
blondi Khrebot of thO Russians, or the Khing-khan Tug* 
wick of the Chinese. On the west it is.dividetl B’om the 
Russian provihee of Da-uria by the f iverKp^lon# an affluent 
of the Amur, and from Mongolia by the rivet Khailar and 
the mountain-rangwballed Khing-knan-opla* On the south 
it joins tho Chinese pmvinces of Pe-cheli and Leko-tong, 
the latter of Which formerly belonged to Mandsboorio, and 
has only been detached from it linoe the present imperial 
dynasty ascended the throne of Peking. On tho east is 
(jorea, from which it is divided by the Tsi-yung-sban and 
Shan Alin, a high ran^; and farther north the Sea of 
Japan and the Gulf of Tartary, which separate the large 
island of Turakai from Mandsboorio. 

A very small portion of the country has been visited by 
Europeans. Tho Jesuits who were sent by the emperor to 
suney the country visited tho mountainous tract contiguous 
to the Tsi-yung-shan as far as Ninguta; and some Russian 
embassies traversed the country along the eastern declivity 
of tho Khing-khan-oola. The remainder is almost entirely 
unknown. 

Mandsliooria may be considered as an immense valley 
enclosed by high and steep mountains, except at its south- 
western Corner, where A broken and rather billy tract 
divides it from the province of lieao-tong. The mountain- 
chain of the Khing-kban-oola, which forms the western 
boundary, seems to be the highest. Towards its southern 
extremity, between 42® end 43® N. lat., is the peak ef Pecha, 
which is thought to rise to more than J5.i)0U feet. There 
are other elevated ahd snow-capped summits farther north. 
The Yalo Pass, the only one traversed by Europeans, is 
near 49® N. lat., and even in April is covered with' deep 
siiuw. The mountain -region of the Yablonoi Khrebet docs 
not attain the snow-line ; and its mean elevation probably 
does not exceed 2500 or .3000 feet above the sea- level. 
Along the Gulf of Tartary the coast is formed by an ex- 
ceedingly steep mountain-rahge, rising to 4000 or 5000 ieet, 
and coming close up to the sea, so that only a few level spots 
of inconsiderable extent intervene between the range and 
the Water. On the eastern declivity of this range there is 
a tribe which seems to belong to the same race as the inha- 
bitants of Japan: they are Called Ainos or Kechen, and 
live on the produce of their fishing. This mountain- range 
seems to allow no passage, as tho Ainos have no intercourse 
with the Mandshoo, who inhabit the country west of the 
range. At its southern extremity (43® N. lat.) this mari- 
time range is probably connected with tho Shan Alin and 
its continuation tho Tsi-yung-shan, which appears to run 
in a south-south- west dimetion, until it terminates on 
the Hoang Hal, or Yellow Sea, in a long promontory, tho 
most southern extremity of which is caued tbo Regent's 
Sword. The huge mountain-mass of the Shan Alin rises 
above the sriow-linc. 

Th^ interior of Mandshooria contains, towards its southern 
extremity, an extensive and nearly level plain, called Cort- 
chin. It lies on both sides of the Siren-Muren, or Lcao- 
II o, and seems to stretch northward to the banks of the 
rivers Nonni-oola and Songari. It greatly resembles tho 
desert of the Gobi, which is only separated from it by the 
Khing-khan range, being mbstlv covered with sand, and 
having no water, or only salt lakes ,* but tlie grassy spots 
are more common and more extensive here than in the 
Gobi, and afford better pasture to IhO numoroils cattle of 
the Mongols, who occupy this part of Mandshooria, 
which is also Called the Eastern Gobi In some parts the 
surface is covered with salt incrustatiojas. The remainder 
of Mandshooria is supposed to consist of a succession of 
valleys and mountain-ranges of various elevation. The 
mountains however are not bare, but covered with forests 
nearly to the top. The valleys are to be fertile, and 
wide along , tike principal rivers sonih of the Amnr 
and so fat it .ap)^arS that agriculture extends. But* that 
large part of ink country which extends from ihe last-roon- 
tiopea river to the Yablonoi Khrebet is tpo eol4 for igticul- 
tnre^ and its inhabitants live on the [»rodttce of their herds 
and vfihe chase: 

Yhongh the elimate of Mandshooria is not equal tn seye-* 
rity to that of the Gobi, it must Se.very cold, as We may infeJf 
from its geographical position and its clovat^n* 

Tbo prine^ river is fba Amvtr, which mawroas 
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tributaries. [Aitufij Through the southern distriota runs 
the girarMuren or Leao-Ho» which iibwg ahbut SOO miles; 
it rises in the Khiug-khan rauge north of the Peak of 
p 0 cha» and runs for nearly 400 miles east, and the remain- 
der of its course south-west, until it foils into the Gulf of 
l^ao^tong. It seems to be navigated nearly up to the placso 
where it turns to the south-west. 

Agriculture is common south of the rivor Amur« Wheat. 
vye, barley, and buckwheat are cultivated extensively, as 
well as hemp and cotton. The forests, which cover the 
greatest part of the surface, aro partly composed of oak and 
lime-trees, and partly of different kinds of pines, fir, and birch. 
On the inoimtains towards Corea the rhubarb and the gin- 
seng grow in abundapee ; both are collected by the natives, 
and constitute, with corn, the principal articles of export. 
All domestic animals common to the countries of central 
Europe aro kept in considerable numbers; there are also 
reindeer in tho districts nortli of the Amur, and camels in 
many places south of it. Wild animals are numerous, espe- 
cially those that yield fhrs. in the forests which clothe the 
eastern declivity of the Khing'klian, where sables, ermines, 
hears, wolves, and foxes are found. Among the wild animals 
peculiar to this and the neighbouring countries are the argali 
and the dshiggetai. Fish abound in the rivers, especially 
the sturgeon and salmon, pearls are said to be found in 
some of the streams. The mineral riches of Mandshooria 
are not known. 

The population is very vaguely estimated at two millions, 
but it IS probably muon underrated. All the people, with 
the exception of the Mongols, who inhabit Cortchin, belong 
to 0)0 race of the Tungooses. [Mandshoo.] The most 
widely spread tribe is the Proper Tungooses, who .seem to 
occupy the whole or nearly the whole country north of (be 
A miir, and also the greatest part of that between the Nonni- 
oolii and Songari rivers. They lead in general a nomadic 
liK subsisting on their herds of cattle or reindeer. The 
Taguri or Da-ures live on the river Nontii, and are agricul- 
turists. Among them are settled the Yukutes, about 6000 
families, which emigrated in 1787 from Siberia. The 
Manibhoo occupy tho south-eastern part of the country : 
thougl) not the most numerous of the tribes, tliey are the 
most important, their sovereign family having ast ended the 
tlirone of China. [Mandsuoo.] They are agriculturists, 
hut pass a great part of their life in hunting. Many Chinese 
lUrnihes have settled among them, and have improved their 
modes of cultivation. 

The governor of the province resides at Ghirin-oola, a 
j'ltice of some importance. Ninguta, on the Hurka Pira, 
an atfluent of the Songari river, is the antieiit residence of 
the chiefs of the Manasbooj and is held in great veneration 
by the court of Peking and the whole nation. Other (owns 
of some importance are Naun-koten, on the Nomii, and | 
Sakhalicn, on the Amur. 

(Du Ilalde’s Hhtrmf of China; Broughton’s Voyaso of 
Discovery in thfi Northi>rn Portion of the Poucific Ocean ; 
La P4 rouse's Voyage round the World: Ritter’s Erdhunde 
von Aaien^ vol. i.) 

MANES, tho name given by the Romans to souls sepa- 
vaterl from tho body. ’ According to Apuleius {De Deo 
Somit.) they wore originally called leinures, and wet:e 
divided into two kinds, laros and larvop ; the former being 
the souls of such persons as had lived virtuous lives, and 
the latter of such as had been wicked ; but tlmt afterwards 
the name of manes was applied to both. Augustine {De 
dv. Dei, ix. 1 1) gives a sunipwlmt different account: he says 
that the souls of good men liecume lares, those of evil men 
lemures or larvm, and tho^e respecting whom it was uncer- 
tain whether their virtues or vices most predominated, 
manes. Aecording tp these accounts, and to a passage in 
Virgil ix. 258-S), the lares were considered l)y the 

Romans as thp m^nes c^f their ancf'Hlors. 

Tho etymology of itianes is uncertain; it ^s generally 
derived, by autient grammarians, from an old word, manuxt 
sigiiitying ‘good,* probably in the same sense ks the Furies 
were culled Bumcnides by the Greeks. Some considered 
the manes as the good ana bj^ genii which accompanied a 
nian through Ins life ; but this notion appears to have been 
introduced by the later Platonists. 

The stones in the Roman burial-places and their funeral 
urns were generally iitscribed with the letters D. M. 8., that 
is, Die Manibue Sacrum, ‘Sacred to the Manes Gods.* 
There are many specimens of such fbneral inscriptions in 
the Townley (Jallery, British Museum. The term ‘gods,* 


applied to the manes, would abpear to ^ply a kind of 
deidcatiop of deported souls. If such is the fact, it would 
be a curious matter of inquiry to ascertain when the manes 
were first honoured with the title of ‘ doi ’ or * gods.* The 
things which were loft or belonged to the Dii Manes were 
Religiosao ; those consecrated to the Dii Superi were called 
Sacrae. (Gains, it. 4,) 

It was the duty of the Ponlifex Maximus to see that the 
manes were propitiated by proper ceremonies (Liv., i. 20) ; 
and with this object it was usual to pour libations of wine 
on the funeral piles, and also bometimes to slaughter ani- 
mals, espetnally such as the deceased had been fond of. 
(PHn.. Ep., iv. 2.) 

MA'NBTHO (MdvtOoic, Maverw, JdavatButv, or ’MapiO&v), 
a celebrated Egyptian writer, a native of Diospolis, who is 
said to have lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus at 
Monde or Heliopolis, and to have been a man of great 
learning and wisdom, (.^lian, De Animal., x. 16.) Ho 
belong^ to the priest caste, and was himself a priest, and 
inlerp|wr or recorder of religious usages and of the reli- 
gious probably also historical writings 
It appears probable how'ever that there were more than one 
individual of this name ; and it is therefore doubtful whe- 
ther all the works which were attributed by antient writers 
to Manetho were in reality written by tho Manetho who 
lived in the reign of Ptolemy Pliiladelpims. 

The only work of Manetho which has come down to us 
complete is a poem, in six books, in hexameter verse, on 
the inllueiice of the stars {a7coTt\nTpariK&), which was first 
published by Gronovius, Leyden, 1698, and has also been 
edited by Axiius and Riglcr, Gologne, 1832. It is probable 
however, for many reasons, as Hey no has shown in his 
‘ Opuscula Acadomica* (vol. i., p. 95), that parts at least of 
this poem could not have been written till a much later date. 
We also possess considerable fragments of a work of Mano- 
tho on the history of the antient kings of Egypt, which 
tJiere is every reason for supposing wa.s written by the 
Manetho who lived under Ptolemy Philadelphus. It was 
in three books or parts, and comprised the period from the 
earliest limes to the death of the lust Persian Daiius. 
Considerable fragments are preseived in tho treatise of 
Josephus against Apion; and still greater portions in the 
* Chronicles’ of George Syneellus, a monk of the ninth cen- 
tury. The ‘Chronicles’ of Syneellus were principally com- 
piled from the ‘ Chronicles’ of Julius Africanus and Ease** 
bius, bibbep of Caesarea, both of whom made great use of 
Manet ho's ‘ History.’ The work of Africunus is lost, and 
w’e only possess a itatin version of that of Eusebius, which 
was translated out of the Armenian version of the Greek 
text preserved at Constantinople. Manetho derived his 
history of the kings of Egypt, whom he divides into 30 
I classes, called dynasties, from the sacred records in the 
temple at Heliopolis. 

In addition to these works, Manetho is also said to have 
written : — 1, 'lepd jSijSXocon the Egyptian religion ; 2, WSoc 
rnc the subject of which is doubtful; 3, iTfpi 

Apxauruov kuI on the antient rites and ceremonies 

of the Egyptians ; 4, <t>v«Tncwv ivtro/afj (Laort. Proxm., s. 10), 
probably the same work as that called by Suidas 
Xovued. 

It is no easy matter to ascertain tho real value of Mane- 
tho’s ‘ History* in the form in which it has come down to 
us. The reader mav judge of the use that has been made 
of it for Egyptian chronology by referring to Rusk's 
Aegyptmhe (AUono, 1 830), to the works of 

Cbampollion, Wilkinsoms Ttypo^raphy of Thebes, and the 
other authorities which will be indicated by a refei’ence to 
these works. , . 

(Fabricii lUbliotkeca Greeea, cd. Hfirles, vol. iv., p. 128- 
139; the Prefojoe of Axtius and Riglcr ; Et^pUan 
Anttfpdiiee, in' the • Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 

CORDIFO'LIA is a Brazilian twining 
plant whoso roots possess considerable emetic energy. 
The bark is administered in Brazil in powder, in doses of 
h to 14 drachms, and is considered a most valuable rem^y 
in dropsy and dysentery. (Lindley s Fhra Meeboa, Wo. 863, 

MANFBLOUT. CEgypt.] » 4_- tt 

MANFRE'DI, natural etb of the emperor Fredenc u. 
and of a Lombard lady, wes appoin^ OT his ^ther. at 
bis death. ajS. ftiSO, regent of the Wnedom of the tw«, 
SiciUos, until the arrivw of his broUter Conrad, the legitt 
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niitd son and hair of FradoTlo. Pope Xnnooent IV. excom* 
municated Manfred, and declared that the dynasty of 
Suabia had forfeited the crown of Sicily in consequence of 
Frederic having revolted against the seo of Rome, whow 
feudatory he was. Upon this, most of the towns of Apulia 
j'ovolted’ against the authority of Manfred. Conrad how- 
ever came with an army from Germany, and soon reduced 
the rebels, but he died in the midst of his successes, in 
12r>4, leaving an only son in Germany, Corradino, then a 
child two years old. Manfred became again regent of the 
kingdom in the name of his nephew, and as such had to 
carry on the war against the pope and his own rcvolled 
subjects, among whom the powerful baronial house of San 
Severino stood foremost. The city of Naples opened its 
gates to the pope and swore allegiance to him ; but Manfred 
fltniid refuge among his father’s faithful Saracens atLueera. 
Upon the death of Innocent, which took place soon after, 
Manfred recovered possession of Naples, and cleared the 
kingdom of the invaders. A report being spread that 
Corradino had died in Germany, the harons, prelaws, and 
towns of the kingdom invited Manfied to ascend the 
throne, and he was crowned at Palermo in 1228. On his 
return to Apulia, he found messengers from Margaret, 
Corradino’s mother, who informed him that his nephew 
was still alive, and they claimed his inheritance in his name. 
Manfred refused to resign the crown, but declared in the pre- 
sence of the envoys that as he had no male issue, the crown 
should at his death devolve on his nephew or his nephew’s 
heirs. No one presumed to gainsay Manfred’s words: be 
was brave, high spirited, and handsome, and the idol of the 
peojde. He had just delivered the country from the in- 
vaders, and his illegitimate birth was no longer remem- 
bered. Margaret herself tacitly assented to his retaining 
the crown upon such conditions : her son was hut a boy, 
and had a fair prospect of succeeding his uncle in due time. 
To crown Manfred’s good fortune, Pope Alexander IV. 
made peace with him. Manfred was now looked upon as 
the hereditary protector of the Guibelines of North Italy, 
and he sent troops to the assistance of those of Tuscany, 
who defeated the Gnelphs at Monteaperto, and occupied 
Florence. In 1261 Alexander IV. died, and was succeeded 
by Urban IV., an inveterate enemy of the Guibelines and 
of the House of Suabia. The now pope began by excom- 
municating Manfred, treating him as ausui^or, anti offering 
the crown of Sicily for sale among the princes of Europe. 
He offered it to Richard, earl of Cornwall, brother to 
Henry III. of England, who laughed at the proposal, and 
said ‘it was like making him a present of the moon.’ Urban 
then offered the crown of Sicily to Henry himself for his 
second son Edmund, but the iSnglisb king had neither 
troops nor money to enforce such a claim. At last the 
pope addressed himself to Charles, count of Anjou, brother 
of Louis IX. of France, who accepted the offer in 1264 : the 
conditions were, that ho should receive the croM'n of Sicily 
as a fief of the see of Rome, pay a } early fee of a thousand 
ounces of gold and a white horse, surrender to the pope 
the right of nominating to all the sees of the kingdom, and 
grant an ap])cal to Rome on all ecclesiastical affairs. After 
concluding this bargain, Urban died, but his successor 
Clement IV. followed up his policy. Charles, having col- 
lected an army of his Provencal vassals and of French ad- 
venturer!;., came to Rome, where ho was solemnly crowned 
by Clement in 1265. In January, 1266, he marched from 
Rome, and entered tlie dominions of Manfred, who met 
him under the walls of Benevento. A desperate battle 
took place in the month of February. Manfred’s faitliful 
Saracens fought bravely, but being unsupported by the 
Apulian troops, who refused to advance, they were thrown 
into disorder, and Manfred, seeing hiratclf betrayedi spurred 
his horse into the thickfjst of the enemy’s ranks, and fell 
under a heap of •the slain* His biidy was buried by Charles’s 
soldiers, without any honours, under a heap of stones on 
the banks of the river Calore, but the papal legate ordered 
it to be disinterred, because, being excommumcated, it i-ould 
not remain within ground belonging to tlie holy see. T^e 
body was dragged as far as ibe fntntiers of Ahruszo, where 
it was allowed to rest on the banks of the^ii^er Verde, an 
affluent of the Tronto, near Ascoli. Dante, in pathetic and 
at the same time indignant ^trains, alludes to thfis disgratie- 
ful act of fanati^iatt! (‘ Pui^gktorio,* canto iii.), ^ 

Manfred was fond of letters, Avas himself n pdct, gnd is 
praised bv the Neapolitan chroniclers for his great 4 Wid 
npble qualities* The Gnclph%riters, on the contr aryi liaTe 


aeeufed him of horrid crimes ; among others^ of potHening 
and incest This tradition has preserve the remembrance 
of him as a dark and mysterious character. Manured was 
the founder of the town of Manfredonia. 
MANFREDO'NIA. [Capitanata.] 

MANGABEY, a name for two species ''of monkeys be- 
longing to the group of Gwenon#. [Guaifows.] 

MANGALORE. [Hindustan, p. 207.] 

MAN GAN ES£, a metal of which the black oxide, Or bth- 
oxide, was first described by Scheelo in 1774, and was after- 
wards determined by him and (hihn to contain a peculiar 
metal, uhich has so powerful an aiflniiy for oxygen, that this 
circumstance alone would prevent its occurrence in naturo 
in its metallic state. The natural compounds of manganese, 
and especially its oxides, are numerous, and arc found 
abundantly in many parts of the cartli* Like oxide of 
iron, it frequently occurs in minerals in such small quantity 
as lo show that it exists in them rather in mixture than 
combination. 

Manganese may be procured by mixing any of its oxides 
with oil, and heating it strongly in a well covered crucible. 
Its properties are. that it has a greyish- white colour and 
resembles white cast-iron in appearance; it is hard, brittle, 
and has a fasciculated crystalline structure; its specific 
gravity, ac^cording to Berlbior, is 7*05; it is inodorous and 
tasteless, but when breathed upon emits a smell of hydrogen 
gas. By exposure fc the air manganese readily tiiriiislics 
by oxidizemcnt,'and even in a very short time attracts suf- 
ficient oxygen to lose its metallic lu.strc, and falls to a 
reddish-brown powder; hence the necessity for preserving 
it immersed in naphtha. Even at common temperatures it 
slowly decomposes water; and at a rod heat the decom- 
position is rapidly effected, and in both cases hydrogen gas 
IS evolved and ©xidc of manganese formed. It requires an 
extremely high temperature for its fusion, and it is fixed in 
the fire. 

The ores of manganese are chiefly oxides : they are tho 
following : — 

Haussmanmte , — Occurs crystallized in octohedrons and 
massive. Primary form a square prism. Cleavage paral- 
lel to tho base of the primary form. Fracture uneven. 
Hardness rather greater than that of phosphate of lime. 
Colour brownish-blnck. Powder reddish-brown. Lustre 
imperfect metallic. Opaque. Specific gravity 4*722. 

Before the blow-pipe wiih borax fuses into an umeihystinc- 
colouved glass. It is found at llmenau in Thuringia, at 
Framont, and in Peiinsylvauia, &c. 

Dr, Turner’s analysis gives very nearly — 


Mangancbo . 



70*98 

Oxygen 



27*33 

Silica , 



0*34 

Barytes 



0*11 

Water . 



0*43 




99*19 


The equivalent of manganese being 28, this ore is essen- 
tially a compound of 3 equivalents of metal 84 -f 4 equiva- 
lents of oxygen 32 =116. It contains less oxygen than any 
other oxide except the protoxide, which docs not occur lii 
aaiuro except in combination. 

Braun ite . crystallized and massim Primaiy 
form a s(|uare prism. Cleavage distinct, parallel to the faces 
of an oclohodron. Fracture uneven. Hardness 6*0 to 6*5. 
Brittle. Colour brownish-black. Streak tho same. Lustre 
imperfect metallic. Opaque. Specific gravity 4*818. The 
massive varieties arc divcrgingly fibrous. 

Before the blow-pipe melts and efferveseos slightly with 
borax. 

It is found at Elgenberg, Witrsindel, Piedmont, and in 
Cornwall. 

According to Dr. Turner, it consists xery nearly of— 


Manijanese • • . 67*76 

Oxygen . . , 29*03 

Barytes , . . 2*26 

Water ... * 0*95 


100 * 

It is essentially an anhydrous sesquioxide of manganese, 
consisting of 1 equivalent of metal 28 + Ij equivalent of 
oxygen 12= 40. 

A/fl«g*awi7e*— Oecui-s crystallized and massive* Primary 
foim a right rhombic prism. Cleavage parallel to the 
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Utortl ftK) 0 s« Fraotura unetren* Hiufdiiosi 4*0 to 4;20, 
Scratohea glass slightly, dolour iron an4 ateol* and blackish* 
poy. Streak i*eddi»h*brown. Lustre metallic. Opaque. 
Specific gravity 4*328, Masaivo varieties amorphous. 
Structure crystalline^ granuW> large fibrous, 

Before the blow-pipe, with borax« fuses into a transparent 
amethystine glass ; heated in a tube, water is expelled* It 
occurs at Hartshill near Coventry, in Devonshire, llfeld 
in the Hars, &c. 

Dr. Turner^s analysis gives very nearly— 


Manganese , 

. 62*93 

Oxygen 

. 2 ‘ 6*97 

Water . , • 

. 10*10 


100 - 


It is therefore hydrated sesquioxide of manganese. 

Varvicite. — Occurs massive and in pseudo-crystals. Com- 
posed of thin plates and fibres. Hardness 2*5. Colour grey, 
rowder black. Lustre metallic. Opaque. Specific gravity 
4*631. When strongly boated yields oxygen gas and water. 

It occurs massive at Hartshill in the county of Warwick, 
and the pseudo-crystals at llfeld. 

Analysis according to Phillips — 


Manganese 

631 

Oxygen . 

. . 31-5 

Water • • 

. . 5-4 


100 - 

It is a compound of 4 equivalents of metal 112 + 7 equi- 
valents of oxygen 6G and 1 equivalent of water 9. 

Occurs crystallized and massive. Primary 
fin’iii a right rhombic prism. Cleavage parallel to the 
lateral planes and short diagonal; indis*tincl. Fracture 
uneven. Hardness 2*0 to 2*5. Colour blackish-grey and 
black. Streak black. Lustre imperfect metallic. Opaque. 
Specific gravity 4*94. 

Massive varieties amorphous, reniform, and botryoitlal. 
Structure granular, fibrous. 

It is I lie most abundant ore of manganese, occurring in 
large quantity in Devonshire, Warwickshire, Thuringia, 
Brazil, and many other places. 

Dr. Turner’s analysis gives very nearly— 

Manganese • • • Cl’SG 

Oxygen 35*3G 

Silica . 0-56 

Barytes 0*06 

Water . 1*60 

100 * 

It is a compound of 1 equivalent of metal 28 + 2 equiva- 
lents of oxygen 16 = 44, and is the per- or biu-oxidc. 

Hydrated Binoxide of Mimsanese has long been known 
by the name of black ioad. — It occurs of various shades of 
brown, and is massive, bofryoidal, amorphous, and some- 
times pulverulent. It is frequently soft enough to soil the 
fingers. It occurs largely in Devonshire, and is also met with 
in Cornwall, the Hurz, Piedmont, and many other places. 

Analysis of a specimen from the Harz by Klaproth : — 


Peroxide of Manganese • 

68' 

Oxide of Iron 

6*5 

Water , • 

17*5 

Sili(*.a and Barytes 

9* 

Carbon • • 

1 


102* 


Pstlomelme is an ore of manganese which contains a 
considerable quantity of barytes. It occurs roniforiDf botry- 
oidal, and stcdaclitic. Structure granular, compact, and 
indistinctly fibrous* Fracture conchoidal, even. Hardness 
5*0 to 6 0. Colour dark-grey and greyish-black. Streak 
brownish-black. Lustre imperfect metallic. Opaque. 
Specific gravity 4*0 to 4*15. It occurs in Devonshire, Corn- 
wall, in the Harz, and most manganese mines. 

Dr. TurneFs analysis gives — 


Red oxide of Manganese 

69'?95 

Oxygen • . • 

7-364 

Barytes , • « 

16'366 

Water , • « • 

9216 

BUwa • • • . 

0-260 


106^ 


Sulphur is also fbund^'in combination With manganese. 
The compound is called 

Kobellite^ Manganese Blende^ Tt occurs crystallized 
and massive. Pnmary form a cube. Cleavage parallel to 
its faces. Fracture uneven, conchoidal. Hardness 3 5 to 
4 0. Colour brownish-black ; when fresh fractured, steel- 
erby. Streak dark-green. Lustre imperfect metallic, 
Opaq ue. Specific gravity 4*0 1 4. 

Fuses with difficulty and only the edges with the blow- 
pipe; gives sulphuretted hydrogen when diawilvcd in an 
acid. 

It is found at Nagyag in Transylvania, and in Mexico. 

Analysis by Arfwedson — 

Manganese 62- 

Sulphur , . . 37*6 


99*6 

Manganese occurs also in combination with some metals 
and oxides. 

Arxeniuret of Occurs massive. Fracture in 

one direction granular and shining, in the other dulj. 
Structure foliated. Hard. Bril tie. Specific gravity 5*55. 
Found in Saxony. Colour whitish-grey. Blackens by ex- 
posure to the air. 

Dr. Kane found it to consist of — 

Manganese . . . 45*5 

Arsenic with a trace of Iron 51*8 
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Cupreous Manganese massive, reniform, and 
botryoidal. Structure compact. Fracture imperfect con- 
choiclal. Hardness about 1*5. Colour bluish-black. Streak 
the same. Lustro^ resinous. Opaque. Specific gravity 
about 3*2. 

Occurs in Bohemia and Chili. 

Analysis by Kersten — 


Oxide of manganese 

. 74-1!) 

Oxide of copper • 

. 4-80 

Water . . » 

20‘10 

Sulphate of limo 

1-05 

Silica • • • 

. 0-30 

, 

100-35 


Carbonic acid and silica also occur in combination with 
oxide of manganese, and the latter also with oxide of man- 
ganese and iron. 

Carbonate of Manganese : Kohleriic. — Occurs cryslallizwl 
and massive. Primary form a rhomboid. Cleavage pa- 
roUel to the primary planes. PVaoture uneven, conchoidal. 
Hardness 3*5. Colour rose-red, brownish. Sireak white. 
Transluscent. Lustre vitreous, pearly. Specific gravity 
.3*3 to 3*6. Massive varieties globular, botryoidal. Struc- 
ture com pad, fibrous, granular. Colour yellowish- white. 
Opaque. 

Found at Hartshill in Warwickshire, Nagyag, Freyberg, 
&c. 

Analysis of the carbonate from Nagyag by Berthier— 


Carbonic acid , 

38*6 

Protoxide of manganese 

56*0 

Lime . • • 

3*4 


100* 


Silicate of Manganese. — Occurs c^stallizcd and massive. 
Primary form an oblique rhombic prism. Cleavage parallel 
to the lateml faces of the primary crystal. Fracture uneven 
and conchoidal. Scratches glass. Colour ro.se-rod. Trans- 
lucent on the edges. Lustre between pearly and resinous. 
Specific gravity 3*538 to 3*685. 

It occurs in Sweden, the Harz, Devonshire, Cornwall, 

&C4 


Analysis by Berzelius— 


Silica . 

. 48* 

Oxide of manganese 

. 49*04 

Lime and magnesia 

, 3*34 


100*38 


Leonhard has described Sirrie silieptos of manganese un- 
der the names of allagiie, phoiisite, rhodonite, &c., which 
contain admixtures of various other sube^ances. 
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SilicaU .Hangmen anrf ihm r 
locality of ibis is not known. It (^ars ttissivo* Exter- 
nally cellular and uneven* FractUxe. ixnperlect eonohtndal. 
Lustre ijUsteiung. Colour grey; spatted dirty- white, red, 
brown, and green. It is opaquoi bard, and brittle. Specific 
gravity 3714, 

Analysis by Kbbereinor-^ 

Silica , • . . 32*6 

protoxide of manganese . 35 

Protoxide of iron . . 3‘2 

99-5 

Fhosphate qf Manganese and Iron : Ullmannite^-^Occurs 
massive. Fracture conchoidal. Hardness 6*0 to 5*5. Colour 
reddish-brown, or blackish. Lustre resinous. Opaque. 
Specific gravity 3*439 to .3*775. 

Occurs at Limoges in Franco. 

Analysis by Berzelius- 

Phosphoric acid . , 32'8 

Oxide of manganese . 32*6 

Oxide of iron . . . 31*9 

Phosphate of lime • • 3*2 


100*5 

Two other varieties have been described under the name 
of IlHeposite and HurauHte. 

Having now noticed the more important manganese 
ores, we proceed to mention the action of other elementary 
bodies upon this metal, and first the artificial compounds 
of— 

OxMgen and Mo,nganese . — It hal boon already p^iontioued 
that tills metal falls to powder by oxidation, even by exposure 
to the air, and the oxide thus formed appears to be the red 
oxide of maiiganoso : the native compound has been already 
described under the name of haussmannite. The protqxide 
of niaiipncsc exists in nature only in combination, forming 
the carbonate of mangatiose, also mentioned. 

Protoxide qf Manganese may bo artificially procured in 
two or three ways: — Ist. When the peroxide of manganese 
is strongly heated in an iron letort for the purpow of obtaining 
oxygen gas, green protoxide of manganese will sometime.s 
remain, though it is in general the red oxide which is thus 
obtained; 2nd. The protoxide may he obtained by passing 
hydrogen gas over any higher oxide, but the red is to be 
preferred as containing the least oxygen ; 3rd, by mixing 
chloride of manganese with twice its weight of carbonate of 
soda, and heating the mixture in a platina crucible, and 
afterwards dissolving out the chloridp of sodium formed 


Four equivalents of oiygan « • ee I) eq, 
IThm ^uivalents of mauganese. ki ^ fiS , 1 oq; 

Equivalent iifi 

Seequiosnde, Deutomde ManffaneH*^1li!he native ba« 
Imu aeseribed under the name of manganite. It may bo 
artificially procuiv^d in the mode jusballuded to/by deoom* 
posing a protosalt with an alkali, and exposing the pmipi* 
tate to the air, or by cautiously heating the peroxide or 
caibonato of manaaneae: iii the former case oxygen is 
expelled, and in the latter carbonic acid is expelled and 
oxygen absorbed ; it may further be obtained by dec omposing 
the nitrate with heat Its properties ere:---It is brown, 
except when obtained firom the nitrate, and then it is nearly 
black. It is insoluble in water, sutfers no change by ex- 
posure to the air, is decomposed by dilute nitric and 
sulphuric acids,' being separated by them into protoxide, 
which they dissolve, and peroxide, which remains insoluble. 
It is said to be soluble in strong sulphuric acid without de- 
composition ; with hydrochloric aqid it yields chlorine and 
chloride of manganese. 

It is composed of — 

One and a half equivalent of oxygen • 1 2 
One equivalent of manganese • • 28 

Equivalent 40 

Varviette.^This has not been obtained by artificial 
means. 

Binoxide or Peroxide of Manganese: Pyrolusite, — This 
may be formed artificially by decomposing either the red 
oxide, sesquioxide, or varvicite by moans of dilute sulphurio 
acid, they being all separated into protoxide, which dissolves, 
and binoxide, which romainH insoluble. It may also be pro- 
pared by adding chloride of lime to a solution of chforidc of 
manganese, in which cose it is thrown down in llie state of 
a black powder. 

Its pro[>erties are: — It is black, or brownish-black, un- 
alterable in the air, insoluble in wkler, decompos^l by heat 
into rod oxide and oxygen gas, insoluble in alkalis, unacted 
upon by nitric acid or dilute sulphuric ; but by the last acid, 
when concentrated, resolved into protoxide and oxygon gas; 
and is thus sometimes used for preparing the protosulpnale 
and oxygen. With hydrochloric acid it gives protochloride 
and chlorine. 

It is composed of— 

Two equivalents of oxygen . • 16 

One equivalent of manganese • . 28 


with wttttit*. 

The properties of protoxide of manganese are:— It is of a 
light green colour. It undergoes no change by exposure to 
the air. It is insoluble in water. When heated to 600® it 
acquires oxygen, and is converted into red oxide ; and some- 
times, by exposure to a strong heat, it undergoes combustion 
as well as oxidation. It combines readily with acids, and 
di.ssolves in them, even when dilute and cold, without efier- 
veseence ; and the solutions are colourless. It is this oxide 
which i$ the base of all the common salts of mangane.se; 
indeed it is questionable whether any other oxide acts as a 
ha^^e. When this oxide is precipitate from solution by an 
alkali, it forms a while hydrate, Which speedily loses water 
and aciniires oxygen by exposure to the air, and becomes 
dcutoxide. It is composed of — 

One equivalent of oxygen . « 8 

One „ manganese • . 28 

Equlvi^lent 39 

Red Oxide qf Manganese: Hamsmannite, already de- 
scribed.— It is artificiariy obtained by submitting either the 
protoxide, sesquioxid^, or peroxide of manganese to heat in 
a platina cvuvi'^^o ; the first acquires and the two last lose 
oxygen by this process ; in fiict, whatever oxide or salt of 
manganese is strongly heated, it is decomposed and oenverted 
into this, and remains permanently auep some addi- 
tional deoxidiaing agent be employed. It auHprs no change 
by exposure to the air, is insoluble in water, and has a 
reddish colour. The nitric, sulphuric, and hyd^hiorio acids 
all decompose it, tjhe two first separating it into protoxide and 
bipoxide ; and they dissolve tne first and ^ ecoQiid 
insoluble. With hydrochloric acid it yields a ddbirido find 
chlorine. , ^ 

It is composed of— % 


Equivalent 44 

Of the flye oxides of manganese jt will appear that three 
are resolvable, by the action of dilute sulphuric acid, into 
definite compounds of t^e protoxide and binoxide, thus:— 

lUti' 

Ox79en. Motal. Protoxido. onide. 

One equiv. of sesquioxide = 3 -f- 2 =! 1 + I 

„ „ red oxide =4 + ^ = *2 4* 1 

„ „ varvicite =s7 + 4=l4’^ 

And in pojnt of fact some chemists consider them to be 
rather compounds of other oxides than as constituting pe- 
culiar oxides. There are two acids of manganese which are 
entirely artificial compounds, namely, the manganic acid 
and per-, or, more properly, tho hyper-manganic acid. 

Manganic Acid has not hitherto been obtained in a se- 
arate slate ; but manganate of potash is easily prepared 
y heating in a silver crucible orib part of powdered binoxide 
of manganese and two parts of potash. When the mixture 
has bpeh kept at a dull red heat tor an hour, it may bo 
poured but* and when cold put into a bottle and excluded 
n’omtheair. ' . ^ 

The manganate of potash thus obtained is of a green 
colour. ^ Pufing tbo operation of the heat one portfen of 
the bmoxide ySlds oxygen to the other, whifdi is by this 
converted into manganic 'acid, and this, united^ wjth the 
potash, forms the suit in question, which hai long b<ien 
known by the riamo of mineral chamishmt dn account of 
the ehanj^ of colour which tho solution uq^r^es: on the 
first adidition of cold water a green solution obtained ; this 
sfion beeomi^ Wue, purple, and rod, and ukimWtely brown ; 
hydrated binoxide of manganese separaMHhUnd f be solution 
is rendered colourless. iSiese dha^igos are produced more 
quickly by emplbying hot instead of cold water-; they are 
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By keeping a strong sol^it^ii ^iko green matiganate of 
potash to subside, and allowing tlU OlSat li(}uon wheh poured 
off, to evapoi*ate in tSicuO bvdr Stitfihnric oetd; the salt is 
obtained in crystal^ whicdi ire anhydrous and peritiahent 
in their dry states but tUusi be kept from, the contact of 
organic matter, which speedily deoxidises the acid; 

Manganic k^d is composed of-^ *' 

Three eijuivaients of oxygen . • 24 

One equivalent bf manganese 28 

Equivalent 52 

lfypermaf]t^anic Add. — ^t*his may be prepared by several 
processes. Mix togetlier four parts of hnefy- powdered bin* 
oxide of manganese, three ana a half of chlorate of potash, 
and five of bydrale dissolved in a small quantity of water. 
Evaporate the mixture to drvnes^ and lieat it to dull red- ! 
ness in a platlna crucible. The mass is to bo added to a 
large quantity of boiling water ; and when separated from 
the residual oxide of manganese, is to, be quickly evaporated 
and allowed to crystallize ; the crystals are to be w'ashed 
with a very little boiling water, and are of a very deep 
colour. I 

Hy permanganic acid may be obtained in a separate state I 
by decomposing the barytic salt with dilute sulphuric acid. ; 
It has a fine red colour, and is rapidly decomposed by 
organic matter, as paper or linen. It bleaches coloured 
matter; the aqueous solution begins to decompose when 
heated to 86^ and is totally decomposed at 212^; oxygen 
is given out, and binoxide of manganese is precipitated. 
Its salts are more permanent than the acid, and when 
heated they yield oxygon gas, dettegrale when thrown on 
burning charcoal, and detonate violently with phosphorus. 
A very minute portion of hypennangaiiate of potash imparts 
a very rich purple to a large quantity of water. 

Hy permanganic acid is composed 

Three and a half equivs, of oxygen . . 32 
One equivalent of manganese • • ,28 

Equivalent GO 

Chlorine and Manganese form two com pou n ds. Tlie pro- 
tnchloride iiniy bo prepared by dissolving any pure o?tide in 
hydrochloric acid, and evaporating tlic solittion to dryness 
out of the contact of air. It is a pirik-coloured lamellated 
mass, which attracts moisture readily fiom the air, and is 
very soluble in water, forming a solution which is nearly or 
quite colourless. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of chlorine . , 36 

One equivalent of manganese • • 28 

Equivalent 64 

Perchloride of Manganese is prepai'cd by the mutual de- 
composition of hydrochloric and hypermanganic acids. It 
is a greenish-coloured vapour, which, by cooling to 4**, con- 
denses into a grcenish'brown-coloured fluid. When it 
comes into contact with moisture it resolves again into hy- 
drochloric and hypermanganic acids. 

It is composed of— 

Three and a half equivs. of chlorine • •126 

One equivalent of mafigUnese ... 28 

Equivalent 154 

Sulphur and Manganese may be combined by heating a 
mixture of sulphur and the binoxide. Sulphurous acid gas 
is evolved, and a gi^6enish poWder is left which giv6s out 
hydrosulphurio acid when dissoKcd in acids. It may also 
be p^epafed by the addition of a hvdrosulphatkto a sulphate 
of manganese. It iS then preefipftated itt cofUhination with 
water, whjoh modifies the colout, 

It^is compOBod of— 

One equivalent of sulphur , . 1$ 

One equivalent of mimganese • « 28 

Equivalent 44 

According to Berzelius mmigaiiesewombines With several 
o^er metals, as gold, silver, eoppef; tliii and hron; with 
the mt-tnetitioiiea eonibiimtioii takes ^e 


hnn rendered harder, whiter, and more briUle hy it \ and 
it is stated tl^t iron which oontaiha manganese mb b^t 
adkptea fbr making steel. A small quantity of iron causes 
thanganeie to obey the magnet, and renders it less oxidablc. 

The salts of manganese are compounds of very little im- 
portance. As that whkh is most readily obtained in a pure 
state, and as offering a typo of the soluble salts of this 
metal, we will mention the 

Sidphate of Mdnganese.-^Thvs salt may be obtained hy 
dissolving the protoxide or carbonate in dilute sulphuric 
acid ; a solution is obtained which is nearly colourless, or 
sometimes of a shght pink colopr, owing to the presence 
of a little hyjtenuanganic acid. By evaporation colourless 
rhombic crystals are obtained, which have a bitter taste, 
oflloresce in a dry atmosphere, and are soluble in about two 
and a half times their weight of water. 

This salt is decomposed by the alkalis ammonia, potash, 
and soda, which precipitate colourless hydrated protoxide ; 
and by the carbonates, which throw down white protocarbo- 
naie of manganese, and all these pn^icipitates readily 
acquire oxygen and a brown colour, and are converted into 
deutoxide. Ferrocyanido of potassium gives a white precipi- 
tate, and hydrosulpburet of ammonia an orange one. Man- 
ganese is not precipitated in the metallic state by any other 
metal. 

Oxide of manganese tinges glass of an amethystine 
colour. 

The oxides of manganese, and especially the binoxide, as 
containing most oxygen, are largely employed in the prepa- 
ration or chlorine [Chlorine] for the manufacture of 
bleaching-pow'der, or chlprido of limo. It is employed in 
glass-making to correct the yellow colour which oxide of 
iron is apt to impart to the glass; it is used also in making 
the black enamel of pottery. Sulphate of mangane.^c has 
also been used within a fbw years to give a brown colour in 
calico-printing. 

MANGE, an eruptive disease to which many domestic 
animal;), and particularly dog.s, are subject. It usually 
occurs as the result of dirt and confinement, bad or de- 
ficient food, or some other circu instances producing a gene- 
rally unhealthy condition. It has many analogies to the 
itch in man [Itch]; and the fluid discharged from the 
eruption of the mange in horses and dogs has somolimes 
been known to produce the itch in the human skin. Both 
appear to depend in general on the presence of a minute 
species of Aearus which burrows beneath the skin, and 
thus excites the irritation and itching by which tliose dis- 
eases are peculiarly characterised. 

MANGEL WURZEL. [Beet.] 

MANGVFEKA, a genus of trees of the natural family 
of Terebinthaceeet tribe Andcardice, so colled from the 
Malayan name {ynanga) of the fruit, and/pro,! bear. Three 
or four species of this genus are enumerated : as M.fcethia 
of Loureiro, rt native of Cochin C!Ihina and the Alolueras; 
M iaspiflorOf indigenous in Mauritius ; and M* sylvdtica, of 
Roxburgli, a native of the hilly districts bordering on 
Silhet, where it grows to a great size, and is called 
lukshmee^am* It bears a fruit which ripens in February 
and March, and is eaten by the natives, though not so pa- 
latable as even a bad mango. It is also dried and kept 
by them for medicinal purposes. M. opvositifoHay Roxb., 
a native of Rangoon, is proposed by Messrs. Wight and 
Arnott to be formed into a distinct genus. 

The Mango tree however, Man^erd Indica, is alone of 
any conseriuence, and this as forming one of the most graie- 
ful fruits of the tropical parts of Asia ; it extends also 
as far. north as 30% and has been successfully inirod need 
into the West Indies. The trees grow to a great size, wiih 
an erect trunks and dark-colOured cracked bark. The wood is 
of a vrlutish or a dull grey colour, pomus, yet pretty duroblu 
if kept dry. The leaves are alternate, petioled* lanceolar, 
entire, often a little waved at the margins, firm, smooth, 
shining, and having, when bniisod, a pleasant resinous 
ZtWbll. The flowers arc yellow-coloured and small, but pro- 
dfleed in great numbers, on large terminal erect pankles. 
Many perfect male flowers are often found intermixed with 
the heWephrodite ones. Calyx five-leaved. Petals five, 
lanceolate, twice the length of the calyx, furnished in the 
inside 4^ith a lobed glandular scale or crust. Stamen a 
single fertile one. Vrititt tBreo^or four filamenMike bo<lies, 
which represent the abortive slamens. Ovary with its base 
immerseA in the t«w\is, obliquely oval, one-celled, with a 
single ovule atlaehed to the side of the eelL Style one^ from 
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the upp«r edge of the ovary, curved downijrards. Drupe 
oblong, or aomewhat kidney-tbrmed, also a little oompreaaecl 
like a kidney, fleahy, with a amooth rind, yellow or reddish 
when ripe, sire various, but in general about as large as a 
goose's egg. Nut conformable to the drupe, but more com* 
pressed, woody, one-celled, two-valved, covered on the out^ 
side with many fibrous filaments, particularly in the worst 
sorts. The kernels are large. Embryo botweeu erect and 
transverse. Cotyledons thick, lleshy. Radicle opposite to 
hiium. 

The Mango is so well known as one of the most highly 
esteemed fruits of the East, that one is surprised to find it 
sometimes described as like nothing so much as a mixture 
of tow and turpentine. The latter is a socrelion abounding 
in the family to which the Mango belongs, and may be se- 
creted in larger quantities in neglected varieties, where also 
the filaments of the nut will likewise abound. But in well> 
cultivated varieties the fruit is sweet and rich-fiavoured, 
juicy, and nearly as free of fibres as a melon. The kernels 
contain much nourishment, but are never used for food ox* 
cept ill famines, when they arc cooked in the steam of water, 
and used as an article of diet. 

The .tree is generally raised from seeds, which should be 
sown soon after they are gathered, but this is a very uncertain 
way of getting the finer varieties. Propagating by layers, 
and grafting by approach, are the only modes of certainly 
continuing fine sorts, as well as of improving them. These 
have the advantages also of bearing when small in size, 
that is, only a few feet in height, and therefore well suited 
to culture in the hothouses of Europe. Sweet states * that 
the Mango ripens in this country when the plants are of a 
good size. Sandy loam, or a mixture of louin and peat, is 
'most suitable to it, and the pits should bo well drained, as 
the plants are apt to get sodden with too much water. 
Fresh seeds from the West Indies vegetate freely. The 
plant may also be increased from cuttings, which root best 
in Bund under a hand-glass.* It would be advisable also to 
imitate its native climate as much as possible, that is, afier 
winter, giving it dry heat with watering for some months, 
and then removing it into an orchideous house in the 
season of ripening its fruit. 

MANGOSTEEN. [Oarcinii] 

MANGOUSTES. [Ichneumon.] 

MANGROVE. [Rhizophora.] 

MANHEIM, or MANNHEIM, the capital of the circle 
of the Lower Rhine, in the grand-duchy of Baden, is situ^ 
ated in 40° 20' N. lat, and 28' E. long., in a very fertile 
jiiain, at the junction of the Neckar with the Rhine. Over 
both rivers there are bridges of boats: that over the Rhine, 
which belongs to Baden and Baviuria in common, rests on 
43 pontoons ; that over the Neckar, which rests on 2b pon« 
toons, is 200 paces in length. Manheim is a new city 
built with great regularity : it consists of broad, stroight, 
parallel streets, of w'hLch 1 1 run in one direction, and are 
crossed by 1 1 others at right angles. The houses are hand- 
some, of equal height, all of two stories, except those at the 
corners, which have three stories. The principal street, 1200 
paces long and 60 feet wide, leads from the Neckar Gate to 
the palace of the grand-duko, which is a very magnificent 
building, and one of the finest of Uie kind in Germany ; 4 is 
feet in length, octaipying the w^hole side next the Rhine, 
and consists of two great quadrangles. The front next the 
Rhine is built of a red stone intermixed with a whiter kind, 
and the general effect resembles that of Hampton Court. 
In the bombardment by the French in 1795 part of the left 
wing was destroyed. The right wing contains a gallery of 
pictures, a cabinet of natural history, a collection of plaster 
casts of the most celebrated antiques, and a library of 
60,000 volumes. There are besides several fine apartments, 
a large hall called tbe Hitterkiaal (Knights' HalU. and a 
handsome chaneli. Among the other public buildings the 
most worthy bi notice are tlie observatory, the mercliants* 
hall, resting on 72 arches, and 160 paces in len^h, and 
adorned with a lofty icwer; the new arsenal, whi^ is 92 
feet high, 200 paces long, and 118 paces deep; and the 
bplendid church, formei^y belonging tb«th» Jesuits, the 
theatre, the Lutlmran, Calvinist, and Catllolio churches, 
tlupoe hospitals, &c. Of the ten squares* the handsomest 
are the Parade, in which there is a marble foahiain (hat 
vrithout water), with fivestatues cast by tlie 

gyeat marketq;)lace, in which there is a celobliled grOttp 
called tbe * Mercury Group,* bv Vandebranden* Mcwcim 
hks UkowiiC a gymnastam, I petsnio gaiden, g 


school, an academy of pointing and sculpture, and other 
establishments for raucation. The fortifications having been 
entirely demolished by the French, and the site subsequently 
converted into gardens, the inhabitants enjoy the benefit of 
beautiful public promonades, besides the fine park of the 
palace, which is nearly 200 acres in extent. The situation 
of Manheim in a fine country atid near two large rivers 
would seem to give it great advantages as a place of trade, 
and several of its princes liave turneil their attention to this 
subject ; but the same local circumstances have rendered it 
an important military station, and exposed it to sieges, bom- 
bardments, and the passage of hostile troops. There is 
however a considerable carrying and transit tiade. There 
are manufactories of tobacco, shawls, linen, and playing 
cards, and bleacbing-grounds and tanneries. In the envi- 
rons there are niimerous gardens, and hops are extensively 
cultivated. 

Manheim was only a village till 1606, when the elector 
palatine, Frederick IV., laid the foundation of a fortress and 
a town ; he assigned to each of the villagers on allotment of 
ground, and promised the free exercise of their religion to 
emigrants driven by religious persecution from Franconia 
and the Netherlands, numbers of whomresorted thither. In 
the 1'hirty Years* War it w^as taken by Tilly, Duke Bernhard 
of Weimar, the French, and the Bavarians. Iii 1688 it was 
taken by the French general Melao, and desolated like the 
rest of the palatinate. In 1699 the elector Frederick Wil- 
liam collected the scattered inhabitants, encouraged new 
settlers, and had the city fortified on Coehorn's system. His 
successor Charles Philip removed hither from Heidelberg in 
1720, with his court and all the public ofiicers, dn account 
of the religious disputes with the Protestants. The first 
stone of the splendid palace was laid in 1720, and the build- 
ing was completed in 173f. The next elector, Charles 
Tficodore, founded many of the still existing literary and 
scientific instUutions; but on the death of Maximilian 
Joseph, elector of Bavaria, in 1788, without issue, be suc- 
ceeded him, and removed his court to Munich, which was a 
great loss to Manheim. ^ It was taken, as already ob- 
served, by the French in 1795, by the archduke Charles in 
1799, afterwards re-occupied by tlie French, and assigned 
to Baden by the treaty of Luneville in 1801. It has reco- 
vered in a great degree its former prosperity during the 
peace that has continued since tho fall of Napoleon, and tlie 
population is now about 23,000 inhabitants. 

(Sophie dcla Roche, Briefs uber Manheim; Helmina 
von Chezy, Heiddbergy Manheim^ &c. ; llossel, Geog a- 
phie ; Stein, Lexicon ; Cannabich, Geogf'aphie^ &c.) 

MANHEIM GOLD, a species of brass, whicli, accord- 
ing to Wiegleb, consists of three pai^s of copper and one 
part of zinc. 

MA/NIA. [Insanity; Lunacy.] 

MANICHAiANS, an heretical Christian sect, who de- 
rived their name from Mani, as he is called by the Persians 
and Arabians, or Manes or Manicheeus, according to the 
Greek and Roman writers. The particulars of tho life and 
death of Ibis individual are variously reported by the Greek 
and Ofiental writers ; but it appears from all accounts that 
he was a native of Persia, or at least brought up in that 
country ; that he w'as well acquainted with the doctrines of 
the Magi ; that he attempted to amalgamate tho Persian 
religion with Christianity; and that after meeting with con- 
siderable success, he was eventually put to death by Va- 
ranes 1., king of Persia. It is diificult to determine the 
exact time at which the doctrines of Mani were first pro- 
niulgaled in tho Roman empire ; but they do not appear to 
have been known belbre the end of the third century ortho 
beginning of the fourth. 

The Manichmans believed, like tbe Magi, in two eternal 
principles, from which all things proceed, namely, light and 
darkness, whicli are respectively subject to the dominion of 
two beings, one the god of good, and the other the god of 
evil. They also believed that the first parents of the human 
race were created by the god of darkness with corrupt and 
mortal bodies, but tliat their souls formed part of that eternal 
light which was subject to the god of light Tliey maintained 
that it was the great object of the gotwrnment of the god of 
iig[ht to deliver the captive wouls of mnn firom their coiporeal 
orison^ nnd that with this view he created two sublime 
beiQA Christ and the Holy Ghost, and sent Clirist into the 
ittfrld, elothed with the sbadoivy fbnn of a hutnkn body* and 
not with the ml lubstanoc^ to teach mortals hoW to deliver 
Sm wid Sm tb* IkMV&pi iBd to 
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CifKiot his eviu»ftifiiihi» weh^ i» vobotdod b 5 ^ 

John (i^« >^153l;^^at ho the 

OomAjili^;>^#ho would 4ottd mnst^ sit truth/ the Mani- 
ohi^s thtif iihiA oiMc^ wSs fhtfilled ill the 

1>aMs of Bfdni, |Mdoflig:h^^ dedaro 

tO!!%ll mow the without eonoealihg any 

of >]Uii tlrttths uitdes the wtf Wf metaphor, or under any other 
eotresiug^ Moni a)ao4amght that those souls which obeyed 
the lairs tIeUvevod by Christ, as explained by himself the 
Clo«^mi| Sndstm|^ the lusts and appetitesofa 

cormfSt tutufo, wnuid, on their death, bodditered fretn tbeir 
^tnlhl bodies, and^ wfler being purified by the sun and moon, 
would ascend to the liegtohs of light ; but that those souls 
Which neglected to struggle agamst their corrupt natures 
would pass aihu^dmih inio the bodies of animals or other 
beings, until they had expiated their guilt Their helkf 
in the evil of matter led them to deny the doctrine of the 
resurrection, 

Mani entirely rejected the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment, which he said was the word of the god of darkness, 
whom the Jews hod woiihipped in the place of the god of 
light. He asserted that ilm books of the New Testament 
had been grossly interpolated ; and that they were not all 
written by the ]^sons whose names they bear. The doc- 
trines of the sect wero eonlained in four works, said to 
have been written by Mani himself, which were entitled 
respectively * If y stories,’ * Chapters/ * Gospel/ and * Trea- 
sury / but we know little or , nothing «f their oontents. 

Bower, in the second volume of his * History of the 
Popes/ has attempted to prove, that the Maniehssaus were 
addicted to immoral practices; but this opinion has been 
ably conlroverlod by Beausobre and Laidner, wlio have 
shown that they were, on the contrary, exceedingly rigorous 
and austere in their mode of life. 

The disciples of Mani were divided into two classes, one 
of which was called the Elects and the other Hearers. The 
former were bound to abstain from animal food, wine, and 
all sensual enjoyments ; the latter were considered as im- 
perfect and feeble Christians, and wero not obliged to submit 
to such a severe mode of life. The ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of tlio Manicbmans consisted of 112 apostles and a 
president, who represented Christ ; of 72 bishops, who also 
represented the 72 disciples of Christ ; and of presbyters 
and deacons, os in the Catholic church. 

The Maniehseans never appear to have been very nume- 
rous, but they were spread over almost all parts of the 
Christian woi;ld. Numerous treatises were written against 
them, the most important of which were by Eusebius of 
CoDsares, Eusebius of Emesa, Scrapion of Tliumis, Atha- 
nnsius of Alexandria, George and Apollinarius of Laodicea, 
and Titus of BosU’a. Much valuable information conoern> 
ing ibis sect may be found in the writings of Augustine, 
who was for nine years a sealous supporter of the Mani- 
chu?an doctrines. 

The Paulicians are generally considered to be a branch 
of the Manicheean sect, and are supposed to have appeared 
first in the seventh century in Armenia, and to have aerived 
their name from Paul, a zealous preacher of the doctrines of 
Mani, 

In the sixth century the Mankliman doctrines are said 
to liavQ spread very widely in Persia* They continued to 
liave supporters, under their new name of Paulicianism, till 
a very late period in ecclesiastical history. About the 
middle of the eighth century the emperor Constantine, 
sumamod Copronytnus, transplanted IVom Ai'inonia a groat 
number of Paulicians to Thrace; where they continued to 
exist even aflcr the capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 
In the eleventh and twelfth ^nturies the doctrines of the 
Paulicians were intthduced into Italy and France, and met 
with considerable,, ffupcess, 

(Neander’s EecMasikal 

Htsliiff! Lardner's qf the Qoejsml i/iVfory, 

Workx, vol. iii,, ed. of igai; Gibbon's Decline tmdPdl^ 
c. 54; Hyde, De ita/i^gfoTie Veierem Pee^earum*; I^Hor- 
belot’s Onenlakii art. ^ Mani’) 

MANICHOAH, a keyed mustaal insWument, of the 
Hp^mnet kind, similar in all mpeats to the clavtobord, 
[CjLXVtCROEO.J 

MANmi%, MARCHS or CAIUS (whoim same is 
sometimes ufrHten MalUua on! Mkolius), g lAtin |^t, who 
wrote, a wci^on astronomy^ ofiThd; in five 

hooks. We posaeas no pa^ularii rdlpfioting lil^ but 
P.C.*Ne.8aa, 
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^ oMnioh of BanOey seeW the mefrir prohi&K that hw was 
Asia, and lived in the tlriie of Augustus Caraar, 

Sotne waiters suppose MantUus tfi^^be the Inme personas 
the ManiBils or Manlius of Antioch, the astrologer, men- 
tioned by Alitly (if. xxxv. 17), and othefs the same as 
ManHds diW' mathematician, also mentioned^^ by Pliny 
<xxxvi, 15, s. fi); but the only reason for ihesO opinions 
consists in tlia'afmilarity of the names. 

The*A8tronomieon* does not appear to be complete.; The 
five books which are extant treat principally of the ihted 
stars; but the poet promises in many parts of his work to 
give an account of the pianets. The * Astronomicon’ con- 
tains several passoges which are not unworthy to be com- 
pansi with sotne of the best writings of the Augustan age ; 
but the subject gave the author little opportunity for tho 
oxoreise of his poetical powers. It appears from many parts 
of the work that Manilius was a staunch adherent or the 
Stoic philosophy. 

A MS. of the ' Astronomicon’ was first discovered by 
Poggio in 1416. The best editions are by Bentley, Lond., 
1739, and Stoebor, Argent., 1767. It has been translated 
into English verse by Creech, Lond., 17U0. 

MAN1LI.A. [pHiLiPPiNB Islands.] 

MANIPULATION, in chemistry, embraces every pari 
of the subject which is of a mechanical nature, such as the 
operations of weighing, measuring, the application of heat 
and electricity, the various modes of effecting solution, pre- 
cipitation, distillation, and sublimation, and in fact every step 
in chemical research includes manipulation. It will im- 
possible thereibre to treat of the whole of this subject under 
one Head, and the most important parts of it will be found 
under their respective letters. [Calcination ; Distilla- 
tion : Filtbr, &o.] This subject is admirably treated in 
Faraday’s * Chemical Manipulation/ 

MANIS. [Pangolins J 

MA^NLTI, the name of one of the most illustrious patri- 
cian gentes of antient Rome. Those most worthy of notice 
are:— 

1. Marcus Manlius Capitolinas, who was consul b.c. 39U 
(LW., V. 31), and was the means of preserving the capitol 
when it was nearly taken by the Gauls (Liv., v. 47), min 
which he obtained the surname of Capitoltnus. He after- 
wards became a warm supporter of tho populor parly against 
his own order,, and particularly distinguished himself by 
the liberality with which he assisted those who were in 
debt He nublicly sold one of his most valuable estates, 
and declarea that as long as he had a single pound be would 
not allow any Roman to be can*ied into bondage for debt. 
Ill consequence of his opposition to the patrician order he 
was accused of aiming at the kingly pou'cr. Tho circum- 
stances attending bis trial and death are involved in much 
obscurity. It would appear that he was accused before the 
centuries and was acquitted ; and that afterwards, seeing 
that the natfician party were determined on hb destruction, 
he seized upon tho capitol, and preparedi to defend it by 
arms* In consequence of this Camillas, his personal enemy, 
was appointed dictator, and tho ourim ii,e. the patrician as- 
sembly) condemned him to death. According to Livy, who 
implies that Manlius did not take up arms, he was thrown 
do^n from the Tarpeian rock by the tribunes; but Ntebubr 
supposes, from a fragment of Dion (xxxi.) compared with 
the narrative of Zonaras (vii. 24), that he was, treacherously 
pushed down from the rock by a slave, who had been lured 
for that purpose by the patrician party. {Roman History, 
vol. ii., p. 610, 611, Engl, transl. ; Liv.,VL 11, 14; 20.) Tlie 
house which had belonged to Manlius was razed ; and the 
Manlian pons resolved that none of its patrician mem- 
bers should again bear the name of Marcus. Manlius was 
put to death b.c. 381. 

2. Titus Manlius Capitolinus Torquatug, son of L; Man- 

lius, surnamefi Imperiosus, who was dictator .b« 0.. 361. 
When his father Lucius was accused py the tribune Poni- 
ponius on account of his cruelty towards the soldiers under 
his eommand. and also for keeping his son Titus among his 
slaves in the country, Titus is said to have obtained admit- 
tance to the house of Fomponius shortly before the trial, 
and to have compelled him, under fbar of death, to sw w that 
he would drop the prosecution against his father. This in- 
stance of filial aFeotieaisfi^ to have operated so sUongly 
in his favour, that tewos «pp|inJed in tlie sanie yew* (b c. 
356) one of tlie nutitaiy ^ihun%. yiL4,5; Cicero, 

JPe iii* 31.) 

In the IWlwiB* yw M«oliaa 
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If Irei eoneul »t least thf ee Um^ wio., JJe 
iii il4v' Jh his thij^ consulship he defhatea, the lAi^ 
wtielQ tomed a puwecfhl oonfedenvcjf agaihsllhe Romahi 
Iti the same campaign he pat bis own son te dOath Ibr 
having engaged in single oombatwitb one of the eiiemfi 
contrary to hts orders. (Liv., viii. MU,) 

3 . Titus Manlius Torqattus was consul b.c. i23S» aifd ob- 

tained a triumph On account of hk eonquesis iti Sardinia. 
(Veil., ii. 38 ; Butrop., tii. 3.) In his second Qonsnlship«».<3. 
224» Im conquered the Qahls. (Polyb., ii .3 1;) He Opposed 
the ransom of the prisoners^ who had been taketi at the 
battle of Cannin. (liv.,xkil 60.) In 216 he defeated the 
Carthaginians in Sardinia (Liv., xxlii. 34> 40» 41) : and In 
212 was an unsuccessful oandidatO.for life ofRjce of Fbntifex 
Maximus. (Liv., xxv. 6.) In 211 he WS* fgain elected con- 
sul* but declined the honour on account of the weakness of 
his eyes* (Liv., xxvi. 22.) In 208 be Was appointed dic- 
tator In order to hold the Gomitia* (Iiv««xxvii* 33*) The 
temple of Janus was dosed during the first consulship of 
Manlius. 19; VelU U* 33.) 

4. Cneiui Matillus Vulso was consul a*G. 133, and ap- 
pointed to the command of the war against the Cauls m 
Galatia* whom he entirely subdued. An aooount of thfe 
war is gtvqn by livy (xxxViii. 12-17), and Polybius (xath 
1 6-22). After remaining ih Asia the fdlowing year as pro- 
consul, he led his army home through Thrace, where hn Was 
attacked by the inhaliitants in a narrow d^le and plun- 
dered of part of his booty. He obtained a trtum|^,8.a 186, 
though not without some difficulty, (lav., xxxix. 6.) 

MANNA* the concrete juice of the 0mm Eur^aot a 
species of ash which is a native of the South of Bu- 
rope, growing abundantly in Sicily, Calabria, Apulia, 3te. 
The juice exudes spontaneously in warm dry weather, and 
conpretes upon the bark of the tree ; the finest msnna is 
however procured by making longitudinal incisions of about 
three inobes long. The manna flows at first in the form of 
a thick juice* which gradually concretes. The finest kind 
is oalled Galabrian or flake niannaj it is in pieces of a pale 
yellowish white colour, is light, rather dry, and brittle, and 
it bears frequently the impression of the branch on which 
it concretes. It has a alignt peculiar qdodr, and a sweetish 
taste* mixed With a slight degree of bitterness, and alto- 
gether leaves a disagreeable impreision. Its textnre is 
generally granular; but the finer pieces when broken are 
often hollow, and when examined by the microscope ex- 
hibit specular crystals. Manna is perfectly soluble both iti 
water and in alcohol ; the crystals deposited by cooling a 
hot spirituous solution constitute a peculiar variety of sugar, 
which has been called mannite; it differs however from 
common sugar in not being fermentable. According to 
Buchols, 100 parts of flake manna contain about OQ Of 
mannite, mixed With Unerystdllishble sugar, purgative prin- 
ciple* gum* 8cc. 

Mannite is composed of 
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. KMt^ of Tkuaxillit oiMd <R^}ifBh i* emiddorad < 
by Ehronbeig to be imly . wietT of SbotaiMlit MfXto, 
girowtti|r on Hottat Biniii but’ whioli hull' lweir<ei&ed T. 
mamM»xn by Mine .lithof* fhhija kunpoied to bo the 
Monnlofthe Wildenteie. Iti| 0 |M‘tdba|ifod«wodol»in 
LorieiMi thd iri Indi AJehib A ibnlu kind of iuiHio A 
pmduoed on (k^tnipi* pneiiv, AMod oiilun utd itokmiot 
otcKdodoii 0 * >ngu‘ tAu mr t U -aMir, ttndor wUdli mulM! it 
is dMeribod by Avieenn. t ZuBMoram oMittMUr id the Aatia 
bnutriatrooi, eh. 7M>. A flfth kind, eslM - 
isdetcribod tnPeifi.n\rarkssib«*Bgtir«itttaMloii .ifociek 
of wiUow hi Penion Kthondton. Bdl^ tliMoeoin,tnttitwly 
little known kind. Of manilo, ositoetkA MQdOlioa k inn>> 
duced on the lenih (ljui»'bi»Ope.b trtikhflmiM the Mtutt. 
brigontiocs., or BrieMen Menmi oreeitto PknnnMopdiiBS. 


MANNlNGmEB. [Bcint^' 

MANNITE. tMAKKAil. 

MANtyMBTER (from t#o CMttAi onwdl* ,M*dr. tMn or 
Tore, end a mlMiin) k die nsme given to 1n- 

Btniment. wfaich meatura the nAty Of thi umeephere «r 
other ga. A. however the torl^ of « gw k iW^ortional 
to its dutie force, so long ju its tempentoio am ohemiMl 
compoAtion lemain ummented, sooh ihatniaionts ss mea^ 
sure tbs elsstie force of gksw stw tlsO, vrlth tfak rsstrktioii, 
properly termed msnometen, end seewnAngty it is to the 
Utter iiwtrumelit. thlt the term k moat fnquently applied, 
both in tbi* country Mid upon the Goniinent, 

The ‘.statical bsiroBietef ' of Robert ‘Boyle wu k tnsno* 
meter of the limplost kind, emuktiDg of kfi MthuuMed glss* 
globe suspended (torn one extremity of n deNcale buluioe. 
and counterpoised by a ntetlUk wAgbt at die other ex- 
tremity, the adjustment being made when the atmosphere 
ww in its maun state of density. Any sttbtequsnt verlwlon 
in the speeiAc gruAty of the klr would, by a known kw of 
liydrostatioB, deitroy the e^niliMam. and the ntotien of the 
globe would indioate whether the viriaiien hlid itmlined to- 
wards an inorease or diminution of denth]^ w in the Ihrmer 
case it would ascend, in the latter it would dOMkibA 
Capiatn Phipps, in bis nOrtb^pelir iroytlget imd Coleiiel 
Roy, m order to oorreet bis batemetrio iiMervadoiMl em- 
ployed manbmeiert, whhdt saWs die Hastid tension Of the 
atmosphere. They eonskted of glasa tnbes tiihilar ih fhrm 
to thermometer tubes, and of various sises. Those of GoMnei 
Roy wore flotn Aur to idght feet in leni^i with borlefeom 
oue-AftOenth to one tWelUy-Bfth of ah 'ihen in dianWter. 
The buR and port erthe thb# ffiM vddi ik of 
known tension, and tk, remainder umtiibe bein# 
tially oooupled by a itniitt eelttflin of dflfkiiry suffietem to 
out off the lotbfiihiiieattiMi between the ltdirnat and ex 
tenat atri ai^ varktion in the elaidd tenMiiii of the IMter, 
arkidg ifomi efAUge tff weif^ WMld W aoenniflly mea- 
edfed hy the weeSt tk d^k^ «f Rih ihMAtiiriat eMmn. 
Por Whmever the leMjA Of dmiiWl^ dtfct 

of the oontaieed adr. me obbunh ti^ km MWarO* die 
end Re 'Rll v ttttsion 

kt e elii«iite''df 

'eittdd 'in rad 
, ahll idtettMiy aif, 

iHMny hifcatdd % 

r ^ wk neer-ih#ldi lb' tSilc 
liny ojiineA dry or iheirt ktr .oefL 
dk MfMloa iiaiiititiiUA. 
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iW’^ i w aOT<ft '«wA-,#hM.ti^^ 4> WiJprj; ^|E. DiTy.in NleJtoWt Jbi(t^.rr„ p.a»} 

mmMy *?* *“ \ff *ay M^Q^jA mm m ptopowd by S^«ifi|K«r. 

mm vbMi nnrAMtt ftM *» .m iwrQaaAqg ttmo. adopted by CWi^ m 4 r«n>^ by Oe BlainTilto amang 
Apiie^.t9teo]A jNteb obvngo may itiboli thate Um AmorpbaioD, f M ipttegi^ al^yonium. &b. It' ii tet 


iwqtontiiiMr M'^itluit. pc^iiy tba tenperouim njaiun 
eowtentir tlw r«l#w teMomu of ,|baM gaoM «t]l bo oo* 
etmMy iMownwdtby 4k«. maigbt ar tbo nioroimial column 
laspondod in.lboMger •np.nf.tite batomater, above, tbo 
tevoloftiw BiWMnijrin <b«ba«mi omo bc% nu to ntlom 
ter any vwriatioa in tbo eouMsity .» the n^er, .witiim 
fima oltenkUon inibele^Mtbetebfoniybt the booin, ehn 
HkMiise tertboMtaK teni|m olveyo indicated by tbo bai»< 
meter immediotelf ffoviene to tbo intraduotion of a llweh 
goo, wrieiiig from, tbo ImpOWldiiUty 9t forming « perfoot 
vaeuiUAc 

If Kti mproxIiDaftto v^nm be Ibniie4 in ^e veoeiver en: 
reloping; tiie besin oC ik» bifomete? , and a mall quantity of 
any liquid be then intfedueedg it will be imiaedialely conf 
▼erted into vapour, and thf elaMio teniiion of this vapour 
will be nieaiured in preeiaely the same way oe that of peiw 
manent gaseio The receiver it mnetimea of sufflcienl aiae 
to eontam animals and pUntop the eflbet of which in ino 


^taohed Mi of a^poaed of reticuH 

flhreta with ita eqrfteo pmod #tinot holea Ciold^ 
Me fivwe nine apecieii of mich are from the chalk, 
two in Jum kalkb one in trimtition roekie 
MANOR (Afewwtnifi)* 

I. Ort^'n qf Mmors,^\t the time of the con* 




itraniported 

the temnmtuie is tlie aatae« but t&e three of gravity difo 
ferent, this variation in the fcsue of gravity will be mani- 
fested by a correspondiA^ variation in the length of the 
mercuriu column; that m, if the gravity iiuureaaeo the 
tension of the emdosed gas wdl be counterbalanced by a 
sborter column of mercury, and the contrary ; but as this 
method of measuring the variations in the force of gravity 

‘ ‘ is attained^ the 
, if ever resorted to. 

\ force pf ao&ieous 
vapour at high temperatures being essential to thesamcon*' 
struotion and management of steam*engines, the French 


struotion and management of 8team*engines, the French unattached to any land, an incorporeal aeigmory, termed by 
government requested the Royal Academy of Sciences to the French feudists *nn fief en I (Ur* But in the case of 

1* *1 A 1 J at- -te 


Domesday, each being therefore the pquivalept of the Aii« 
(rio-Saaon or French term used by ihe qfiicers who made 
iqe survey, [SitgTBR.] In France the corresponding word 
* manoir * has never acquired any other sigmficalion than 
that of a mansion ; and an estate powssing tlm peculiar 
incidents of an Knglish manor never pecam^ so common 
in France as to require a specific name. 

The modern Snglish manor derives its origin from sub- 
nfeudation [Faupan SvsTgM]* as it existed before the 
ftvstem of tenures introduced in 1225 
d the still more important alterations 
, The Ring's Statute of buying and selling 
Istndi,* oommencing with the words * Quia Emptores Ter- 
rarum,' and in lSfi4 by the statute * DePrmrogativfi Regis,* 
by whioh statutes, the process of subinfeudation, dr of 
granting land, fte, in fue-simple« to be held by the grantee 
af a tenant or vassal to the grantor, was stopped. 

Where a subinfeudation made by A to B extended to 
he whole of A*s land, nothing remained in A but a 
seigniory with the ordinary Ibudal incidents of tenure,. to- 
gether with such rents other seivicos as might have been 
reserved upon the creation of the subtenure. This interest in 
A was a seigniory in gross, that is, a seignioij held by itsiSf, 
unattached to anj^ land, an incorporoal sejgniory, termed by 


institute a course qf experiments, with a view to the attain- 
ment of so important an object. The care of making these 
experiments was oonfided by the Academy to MM. da Prony, 
Arago, Girard, and Duloni;, who mule their report in ia30. 
(AnnaUt de CAimie, t. xUu*, p. 74,) The manometer conf 
strueted Ibr this purpose consisted of a straight glass tube 
of uniform bore, r7 mdtm (97 inches) in len^h, and 6 
millimStres (I'fiS inches) m diameter and thickness, closed 
at the upper and open at tiie lower extremity. The ot^« 
city having been aeeuvately determined, it was filled with 
perfectly dry air of known density, andanveloped in a cis- 
tern of water, which w«mi kept at an uniform tempemture. 
Anotlier tube of equal bore and thiokneis, but as mitres 
(as fbet) in length, and open at betb ends, was then erected, 
and the lower extremittea of the two tubea were mafoi to 
communicate with eperiurea in the opposite sides of a 
cylindricallyrshaped reservoir, capabla of holding about 
1 owt. of meteury. By pifaiia of a forcing*pnmp adjusted 
to foe top of (tiiii irasevroifiL the pressure upon the surthce of 
the contained mareiiiy eonld be inoreaied at pleasure ; and 
this inimaiied pressure, hoing transmitted to the lateral 
apertures alieany mentidiied, wnqld dbvioosly cause the 
inereury to ripe ifi h^tb tubea but to unequal heighte ; fiw 
in the lengm^ tsm yt would rise wntii tne weight of the > 
merourM togM^* dMtb that of the as^ineum 


ubinfeudation uf port of the land, the ordinary mode of 
proceeding was thks^At a large proprietor, having a man- 
sion and land at Dale, created a subtenure in a portion of 
his land by granting such portion to B and his heirs, to hold 
of A and nil heirs, as of A*s manerium (mansion) of Dale, 
which words create an implied condition that B should 
perform the service of attending, with the other tenants of 
A holding by virtue of similar lubinfoudatiohs, at A*s haK 
mote of Dale, that is, at A's court meeting in the halt of A*a 
maniioii at Dale (afterwards called A's oouit-baron of bis 
manor of Dale), for the purpose of deciding judicially all 
disputes among A's Awe tenants holding of him by the 
same tenure as B, in respect of their lands so holdon, and 
els0 all actions brought by persons claiming such lands. 

Upon this subinfeudation being effected; A would conti* 
nue to be the owner of the mansion of Dale and of that 
mrtef the lahd of Dale* of which he had made no subih- 
biidatioii, in demesne (in dominico suo),--^ his owp imme- 
diato property; and he would have the seigniory of lands 
nf which B and others had been subinfeoffea, as a seigniory 
ppendanl or legally annexed to the mansion of Dale, and 
0 the demesnes of Dale^ of whioli the mansion formed 
part 

This eoujoiiiC or eomi^ estate, taking its denominadoii 
ffom foe manaum («imierium)i, which was conridered as its 
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U\ )aiid«» iinMently known by the donemkkfttion of vavoftr 
iorie^, tl^iagh held of the manor end within the aeignioiw 
(or, eg it was usually termed, within the fee) of the loro, 
were considered as part of the manor; but the sencices 
iisu|ng%QTn such tenem^itid lands were part of the manc^r 
and essential to its existence. 

Afterwards it was, aOiAcient if the site of a mansion at 
which the services had been reserved, or, as it was called, 
the site ef tlie manor, formed pait of the demesnes ; and, 
at last, this vestige of the origin of the name of the estate 
was dti^ieiised with, and if the lord retained any portion of 
the land, so that tliere would be some^damesnes to which 
the seigniory over the freehold tenants of the manor, and 
the services rendered by them, might continue to be ap- 
pendant, the compound estate called a manor was not dis- 
solved, whether it could be shown that a mansion had ever 
stood on the part of the demesnes or lands retained, or nor, 
and even if the lord had aliened and severed from his de- 
mesnes the spot on which the mansion had once stood. 

IT. Nature and ineidenU of Manors.-^^A manor is oom> 
monly said to consist of demesnes and services. It is quaintly, 
but perhaps more correctly, stated by Fulbeck, that these 
*are the material causes of a manor;* for though there can 
be no manor unless there be both demesnes and services, 
other things may also be members and parcel of a manor. 

1. The aemesnes are those lands within the manor, of 
whioh the lord is seised, i.e, of which he has the fmehold, 
whether they are in his own occupatioiH or in tliat of his 
tenants at will, or his tenants for years. The tenants at will 
have either a common-law estate, holding at the joint will 
of the lessor and of the lessee, or a customary estate, hold- 
ing at the will of the lord according to the custom of the 
manor. [Copyhold.] The tenancy for years of lands within 
a manor is, in modern times, usually a common-law estate, 
though in the asaessionable manors, parcel of the duchy of 
Cornwall, customary estates for years still subsist ( Vlll.) ; 
and where a copyholder surrenders for years, the surrenderee 
becomes a customary tenant for years of the portion of the 
demesnes so surrendered. 

2. The services of a manor are, the rents, and other ser- 
vices, due from freehold tenants holding of the manor. 
These services are annexed or appendant to the seigniory 
over Uie lands holden by such freehold tenants. The lauds 
holden by the freeholdeN of the manor are holden qf the 
manor, but are not within^ or parcel qfj the manor, though 
within the lord's fee, or manorial seigniory. 

Copyholds, being part of the demesnes, are not held of the 
manor, but are within and parcel of the manor. 

Tlie demesne lands were formerly called the inland^ and 
the tenemental lands, the oufland, of the manor. 

3. But though a perfect legal manor cannot exist without 
demesnes and services, ether incorporeal hereditaments, 
which are not services, may be parcel of the manor, as ad- 
vowsons, rights of common, rights of way, &c., and, under 
peculiar circumstances, even rents-sock and rents-charge. 

In general, the power of holding courts of justice, whether 
for tlie decision of criminal matters or for the determination 
of civil rights, can be exercised only under authority derived 
from the crown, either by actual grant or by prescription ; 
and in order to prevent usurpations of such a power, the 
crown may at any time issue process for the purpose of in- 
stituting an inquiry by what autlmrity [Quo Waeranto] a 
subject holds a court of justice. But it is a distinguishing 
feature of the feudal system, to make civil jurisdiction neces- 
sarily, and criminal jurisdiction ordinarily, coextensive with 
tenure. Upon this principle there is insepamhly incident to 
every manor a court- baron (curia baronum), being a court 
in which the freelmlders of the manor are the sole judges, 
but in which the lord, by himself, or more commonly by his 
steward, presides. Tbe Jurisdiction pf the oourt-baron ex^ 
tends over all p^^rsmiaf actions in which the debt or da- 
mages souglit to lib recovered are under 40r> ; and real actions 
in mnect of lands held of tlie imaer could not Imve be^ 
brought in any other courh except upon m allegation that 
the lord of tbe manor had in the parisouAar grpted 

or abandoned his couit to the king Cqaia ,doiidhus 'remisit 
curiam). To a quo warranto therelbre fee lt0mg,a oourt- 
baron, it is a bufficient answef-4hat tl^.dmiumtbas a 
manor. As this court was essential to tk# due amihi#tra- 
tion of justice in ipestionji respecting rij^ " 
held of the manor arislng aipi^st the lord V 
ooald never have been a peifeet manor wiUtetit . 

tnutther of 'reeholdets id the | 
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c(i^itute,a <H^urt*docs not.appesr to|i|ye 
England. ' . 

4. Sonta things aiw^, popularly, Buj^lied to, be 
a manor, which have ho, necessary conneltien vipt It , 
the ownership of^wastes within .thedistricit overwtoh the 
manor extends, is frequ^t^ cg1led%>mnsr'iW right, tbq^ 
the right and iuteiest of the jqird in whbfi no 

acts of ownership can be sl^%tf> Jhave feeen^exerciapd by 
him, rests entirely upon m favout of 

the lord, arising out m the ctrcumslance of his .beihd Jbo 
present owner of the demesne land^ , and the former owner 
of the tenemental lands which adjoin such wastes. The 
same presumption would arise in &vonr of any o^her owneif 
of an extensive district. It is however true that lords of 
manors in their original grants, both to their ih»ehold and 
to their copyhold tenants, usuallyreserved the waste lands, 
giving to uie freehoklors and copyb^?^^^* merely rights of 
common over the wastes. Hence li arises that, in point of 
fact, manors, in proportion to their extent, frequently wntain 
a much larger portion of wastes than other eslaf;^. From 
this cause, and from the circumstance of manors being ge- 
nerally large properties in the liands of the nobility and 
gentry, several statutes have given to lords of manors pri- 
vileges in respect of game, and the appointment of game- 
keepers, which other estates, though th^ may be of greater 
extent and value, do not enjoy. But except in particular 
cases in which a free-chase, free-warren [WAaasNj, or legal 
park [Park] is, by royal grant or prescription, annexed to a 
manor, the lord of a manor )b^ up privilege, in respect of 
game^ beyond what is given him by, these nmern sta'tutes. 

Copyholds are a common incident to the demesnes of a 
manor, but there are many manors In whioh this Species of 
tenure does not appear to liave ever existed, and many more 
in which it has been long extinct; and though tbbre are 
now no copyholds unconnected with a manor, the custom of 
demising by the lord’s rolls apnears to have formerly been 
common to every lordnr freeholder who bad demesnes which 
were held in vdlenago. So the right to have a court- leet is a 
royal franchise [Lext], under which the grantee holds a court 
of criminal jurisdiction in the king’s name, oyer the resiants 
(residents) within a particular district. This privilege may 
be granted to persons who are not lords of manors ; and 
where the grantee has a manor, tbe limits of the manor and 
of the leet arc not always co-extensive. 

Confusion often arises in the use of the terms ' within the 
manor,' * within the fee and seigniorv of the manor,’ and 
* within the ambit of the manor.’ The drsf of these terms 
(and its equivalent ’parcel of tlie manor*) applies to lands. 
Ac., in the actual possession of the lord, or of bis lease- 
holders or copyholders ; the second, to lends which, having 
been formerly within the manor, were, before tbp statute of 
Quia Emptores, or De Prferogativd Regis, granted by the 
lord to be held of the grantor in fee, os of his manor; the 
term ’ within the ambit of the manor’ is applicable to lamb 
which though surrounded by tbe manor, is neither parcel of 
the manor nor held of tbe manor ; land which never was 
connected with the manor iiv point of tenure, or whifib. 
having been fai:merly within the manor# has, been in some 
way alienated from it in fee. 

III. Manore, how crmled.r^S[nco tbe statutes of Quia 
Emptores and De Prttrpgativft Jlegia no manors have pro* 
babfy been created : and it has been commonly said that no 
new manor could afterwards be created) as a nFQposition 

of law this appears to be atated tpo^^^roadly^ The former 
statute has been beld^^nt to apfdy to. tlie immedUt^ tenants 
of the king, who is not- ope pr the f magnaM 
(f .e. infkcior) loros,’ . Tfao latter alatuta speaks only of lands 
heldby knight’a-serviee, auAihere^^ Ijike the da^ in the 
itatpte of wills Itapesipg a restriptjon upon t|te devisipg of 
ands of tibat tenure, appears to bq Mp^ici^lo' sM^ the 
abbUt^P of mditaiy tenures. stalutc of Quia 

Temrum has , be^ bold, to . cohiaip an im- 
plied exMptiqn in respoet at, alienajjlodM made, with the 
Bofmoa jif dl lords# mediate pt imipppia^i 4nd in the 
stiomta De Prmrogativft Imps wa And "an exprea exeep- 
ftvour of 

It seems to be the 
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jmistir by maldbR it g^bfeoAMit without 

liqonoo. <^4 Idw. HI., e. 1 5«) ft Mt beou^ooted that 
a ooa^bifb^ iieeossaty th a luahori; and ihat u mau 

Oatmoi; by londa in tail^ te«arvtng aoit at hia court, 

00U«t*baron, Eut tbia aiMUthos that no 

grayito auhtehuto now M creited than an estate tail ; 
wharoaa^ earM /icemoa, a aubtenura in fho may be mated, 
andthe holding of w'c 0 u#t^boe^n aeems to be incidental at 
ooihtnon law to tho ^^iory orar lettanu in tbe^aimtvle. 

Ph^tcally howevot n6 entirely new manors ate now cre- 
ated ; but Where, utton the.j|»a«^roti of a manor, part of the de- 
metnea and part or the servicett induding suit of court of a 
sudleient number df Irbehold tenants to conetitiUe a court- 
baron, are astiigned^^teono parcener, joint-tenant^ or tenant 
in Common, ihxd other parts of the uemesnes and services 
to another parcener, &e., each party has a manor, and mi^ 
hold a court-baron* And it is said ^at if a manor extends 
into amoral townsMps, the lord maycreate separate manom 
by oonv^ng the demesnes and services in township A to 
one, and those in township B to another. 

It has been said that the king cannot at this day create a 
manor. From the nature of this species of estate it is ob- 
vious that tbe king hover could create a manor. If tlie 
crown granted land to A, he might, with the licence of the 
crown, subin feoff B, C, and D of parcels of the lands, re- 
taining the mansion, with or without other demesnes, in his 
own bands, anrl stipulating with B, O, and D, that they 
should render their services at swch mansion. A would 
then have a manor ; but it would not have been created by 
the crown, as the king neither did nor could create the 
subtonures of B, C, and D, out of which arose tlm services 
that, in conjunction with the demesnes, constituted the 
manor. 

IV. Manors f how desiroyed,-^A manor is not destroyed 
by the loss of those incidents which, though members, and 
fo f min eca rt, of tbe manor, are not, like demesnes and ser- 
vices, tW* material causes of a manor/ Nor will the legal 
existence of tbe manor be affected by the alienation of part 
of the demesnes, or by the alienation or extinction of part 
of the services, or by tbe extinction of all the copyholds. 
But upon the alienation of all tbe demesnes, or the aliena- 
tion or extinction of all the services, the manor ceases, 
and is said to be destroyed: and though any part of 
the demesnes, however small, will keep alive the manor, 
if there be sufficient services, it can exist no longer than 
whilst there can be found enough freehold tenants to con- 
stitute a court-baron. Thus if the lord purchase the lands 
of all his freehold tenants, or of all except one, or if 
tiie freeholds escheat, or if the lord release or alien the 
services, the manor ceases to exist. So, if the lord alien 
the freehold of all lands bolden of him by copy of court- 
roll, or enfranchise all the copyholders, in a manor where 
there are no demesnes except the copyholds. So, if he 
alien all the demesnes. So if, upon a partition of the manor, 
the demesnes are allotted toono and the services to another. 
But in none of these cases is the d^truction of the manor 
absolute and irrevocable. If there cease to be any demesnes, 
so that tbe manor is turned into a seigniory in gross, yet 
upon the event of any of tlie freeholds holdeti of the manor 
coming to the lord by escheat or purchase, the lands so 
escheating or purchased will become demesnes of the 
manor, as they were, beibre the subin foudation of those 
lands, whereby they were originally severed from the 
manor, took place. Where a manor is destroyed by 
partition between eo*pareenerm if one die, and the other 
takes the share of ttie party dying as heir, the manor 
revives ; but it Wonld not be so in the case of a parti- 
tion between joitit-^ants or tenants in common, nor would 


and wfifeh indeed would be equally applickBle to a proMy 
kfbleh had acquired the name of a manor without having 
ever been one. 

If tbe lord of a manor make a gift in tkil, or a lease for 
lifi^^of ail the demesnes, this is such aaevcranceand aliena- 
tion of tbo demesnes from the manor, that there wiljt during 
the eontintumOe of tbe particular estate, be U6 d^esne^ 
within the manor. Whilst the estate tail, or tlie estate for 
life, continues, the sendees of the entailoe, or tenant for life, 
and the rever^on expectant upon the determination of such 
estate, will be parcel of the manor, hut the hnd itself will 
be holdm of the manor, and will not be pareA of the manor. 
Instead of demesnes, and services, the lord will, for the time, 
have merely two classes of services, via. those of the en- 
tailee, or tenant for life, and those of the antient freeholders 
in fee. During the continuance of this state of things the 
manor will be in suspense, and the lord will have, not a 
manor, but a double seigniory in gross, or rather two conjoint 
seigniories, one in respect of the entailce, or lessee for life, 
the other in respect of the antient freehold tenants of tbe 
manor in feo. 

V. Manors^ Customary* — So much importance foimerly 
attached to the possession of a principal mansion at which 
the Mrvices of tenants might he rendered, that a person 
holding lands in customary villenage might grant portions 
of his villenage to be holden of the grantor, Ihr as great an 
estate as the grantor had, as of his mansion or manerium. 
The estate of the grantor, wbieb, after this operation, would 
Consist of the mausian and the other ungranted portions of 
the villenage, with tbe services of the grantees appendant 
thereto, was called a customary manor. 

The estate of a person to whom the lord of a manor has 
granted the freehold end seigniory of all the copyholds 
within the manor or within a certain district, has been some- 
times loosely called ' a customary manor.’ But such an 
estate cannot, in any sense, be said to consist of demesnes 
and services. 

VI. Manors in Antient Demesne are those manors, 
which, though now mostly in the hands of sulnects, formed 
part of the roval domain at the time of the doimuest, and 
are designated in Domesday as * terra regis.* Tne peculi- 
arity of these manors is, that there exists in them a parti- 
cular class of tenants possessing certain customary pri- 
vileges, supposed, by Lord Coke and others, to ho derived 
from the indulgence of tho crown in matters ' per- 
taining to the king’s husbandry/ They were formerly 
called * tenants in socage in antient tenure,* hut are now 
commonly known as ' tenants in antient demesne/ a term 
not in itself very accurate, since all tenants within tliese 
antient demesne manors, whether copyholders or leasehold- 
ers, and even the lord himself, are strictly speaking tenants 
in antient demesne. In these customary tenures the free- 
hold is not in the lord, but in the tenant, who is therefore 
called a customary /rce/ioi<fcr; audit does not appear to 
be necessary to the continuance of tho manor that there 
should be any other freehold tenants, though lands may be 
held of a manor in antient demesne by the ordinary freehold 
tenure, which lands are called lands in frauk-fee by way of 
distinguishing them from tbe customai 7 freeholds held by 
tbe * tenants in socage in antient tenure,* now called * te- 
nsints in antient demesne.' 

Lord Coke enumerates six privileges as annexed to this 
peculiar tenure. {4 Fnstt 269; Bac., ildr., * Antient De- 
mesne Com., I>g., • Antient Demesne.*) 

VII. Manors in Border CoiwfiM,— The ex|josed state of 
the northern borders of England, liable to hostile incursions 
in time of war, and scarcely less in times of nominal peace, 
created a peculiar species of tenure in the manors in the four 




purobBM. Vher* «U ^ frWUold taiwnu have emwd td 
exist MEcapt oiWt tbete is no liUinr b complete legd manor, 
licoause then can be tie akn^Mtan ; but if the naaining 
tetiant oonvmrbiii bfiiwmeiit hi fee to tlMferont persons in 
sovwrity, as toerO imi be oo« e ifefioieal! number of free- 
ht^dets bol^g Of ntfenor. to ebO^tute « eeurt-baron, 
tbe manor viK ’ierive. But trtftifeit 'Mite npvfeel, t^ 
ia )m uaem ooiMidwedl atSI' «iii|iNied to tbe 

oes^tleit of a minor, by them- bi& Ibmeattm 

end i iMttnioiry nppettdaii^ tfeMM orisr mwi feUtost oMy. 
(1 Scfek itt fee* 


and the timber and mines fielong to him, and net (tain tbe 
tenure in antient demesne) to the tenants ; hut they are so 
eafted ImeaUse they are allowed the privilege of passing their 
estates; as freeholders do, by feoffinent and livery, a privilege 
perhatw derived from the irregularity with which the cuit 
ternary courts of the manor were held, and frnm the necesaity 
of allowing persons whose tenure of land and of life was so 
mtmtain to make itnmediale dispositions of their pro- 
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Hntformd, M»<}ltosl«ii]. Ty^jto, 

ia-Koh^i li^lb tyvarnbade. Fi»bQ«i|itul*!enlyo. R«b 

laton, Hebloti-in-T«:ig)»lxtfa» Liskwd, Ctilfttookt mi Tal* 

and duka# c^iOilritilvi^ «o aart ar diike, 

t}i^erowa, hava lent lime to tii«i«(ooBHmonly eva 

yakr«) obtain portimi ^mmlmioned to vimt ^6«e maport In 
»ne^wioti,a^a to OEKfaiit tke lotd'a damaanaai t^a• to let tbam el 
auch rania ana wnob taims aa migb t appaa? to them to be 

advontagepoi to the duohy* Tlia oourta bald by the aom** 
misaionavi ^ the purpoaa of eaarbiaing tha autbovity ibut 
dalefi^ to them were called mmrifm* or courts of 
90mH(m. Tba course usually yras to let tba land until the 
neat assassian. From the eonventiona (oovenaats or en- 
l^gamonU) entered into by the parsons to whom those 
demesnes tyero so arrented, the interest demised was aaUad 
a tenure in cfnmniiQne$ and the tenants were styled cooven- 
tfonaries* l^ese demises were made both to ilreemen and 
villeioi; the l^riner being called free conventionariea, the 
latter villein or native ooQveutimmries. The latter class 
appear to have become extinct in the 16 th century. 

By degrees the conveiitionary tenants acquired an in* 
heritable interest in the oeruunty.of the renewal of 
iheir holdings in favour of themselves and their descendants 
at each suecessive assession. The conventionary tenant 
thus acquiredi like a copyholder of inheritance* an interest 
freejbold in point pf duration, without a freehold tenure. 

In cbnventionary tenements the tniiterals belong to the 
lord, and not to the customary tenant; as it was held upon 
a trial at bar in 1839, which lasted seven days iBowa v* 
Brenton, 3 Mann, and RyL, 133*364*) 

MA1)9S« IM, a town in France* capita) of the department 
of Sarthe* situated on the river Savthe* in 48^ 1^ N. lat. and 
P** 1 S. long. ; lU miles from Paris iit a direct line west* 
south-west, or l%% miles by the road through Vmsailles 
and Omrtres. 

Tin's town existed in the time of the Romans* and was 
called Suindinum. It wsa the capital of that division of 
the Aulerci called Oenomani or Cenomanni, from whom it 
took ip the iburth century the name of Oenomannt* a 
fragment of which remains in ita modem designation. In 
the age of Charlemagne it was ooiMudered one of the f^n* 
cipal cities of France. It was the ehiel town of the province 
of Maine. It is said lo have been besieged twenty^four 
times between the reign of Clovis and that of Henri IV. 
inclusive. It was occupied by the royalists of Vendde In 
A.D. 1 703* to the number of 60*000* They were driven out 
by General Marceau with thelfMS of many men and much 
plutider. It was surprised by a party of Chouans in A.n. 
1700# . 

The town stands on the left bank, ctf the Sarthe* a little 
above its junctmn with tlie Huine* and consists of two parts 
or quarters. The old quarter, on the bank of the river* 
consists of four or five streets nearly parallel to each other* 
narrow, dark, and dirty* connoeted by lanes er passages, 
some of which have steps* while others are so steep as to be 
impractfcalde for horses and carriages. The new quarter* 
o^ a bill not immediately adjacent to the river, occupies a 
larger spac0 than the pin* and has ai^ equal population: it 
is well built and agree^Je. though irregularly Im out. The 
Place des Halles is the largest and finest in the town. The 
Place des Jacobins* planted whh trees^ was formed* toge- 
ther with an c^acent public walk, in 1790, on the suppres* 
fifon of the religious bouses^ The walk eovem the site of a 
jRmpan amphitheatre, which was dtsooweiwd by the work* 
ja»n m paying it out There is another puMio walk on the 
bank of iholSirihe. The pritie&pal bmiding la the fatMrah 
budt on the antieut tempk* The nave k 

the most mtmt osarlM to the ninth ceniniT 

by some* ba| |e by ethemi the ohak jand 

« mtaareofLi^mliinFj^^ centuiy. 

Gjtou k,ai^iiod[ iw ks mof* the helil* 

architeciiire, apA. lie afoisMMl gte 

a a fowm at the oafremil^: of Oii 
nsfnga^f fipo feet from thplpkimi^^ 
surrounM^ small 31^ OOhifvetal 
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V9loiD*f,*iH] 700 MSS,* ani 

» *«Uttntipn ofapawtiM* - 
fcHSHMit; of 

9cie«i^ the, 10 ^ 

*re yel ki«i* nmaili* , 7bn 

(hep, ».« tbeetn. Tha bouea* in th* <*;** *i0 oMwSy hi*<U 
of end eo«er«4fith. o *, , . 

poiHjletSoe *»• itjOfO I9,;09 wh,}* 

commune ; in ISS* U far th* owuautwr %n*n 

er* oim«derable mnpulMtaiNM of mjmbHWt oot^ end 
lines#. hiMi«r]r,.)ece, wen, cendlM, end *<0d*ae|i. Tb*r««re 
bleeobbiK eembliebnwnte for linen fmi/We;b ten^jwdei.euj^ 
rying-ehopt, pn|iec.miUii> end breweifee. .fioneideimbleinid* 
is oerried. en in the menuOsotuied ertialeeend in the egriir 
oultnrelproduee 4^ the. neighbourhood, inoluding ehewu**. 
walnuts, dried fruit*, fbtlbwla. vineh «« seat to Perie> end 
tre&il eeed, sent to Ruisje. Sweden, end Xngbmd. Tim 
weekly oattlo-market ie well eluded t end there ere two 
yearly &irs of eight days eeeb., Tbn,to*n is the emporium 
of tlia sunuunding oeuntry, Thew ere good inns. ooffiW' 
houwi. leeding-roome. end publie hetbe. 

There ere sererel decel or judiciel germument omees, e 
semiiiery>.snd e bigb sobeol, a eoeiety of agrioulture. vei* 
enee^ end erts. e ri^al soeiety of erts, e f*a» sebepl for 
drawing, an Iraepital, and some other ehmitie* It is the 
seat of e bishoprio. the dik>eesft of whiob iaolude* this de- 
partment and that of Mi^naet the bishop ie a suf^gen 
of the eeohbishop of Tours. 

The ertondiasement of Le Mem eomprehends tan oen- 
tons or dietriots, each under *justioe of the peac^ and i IG 
oommunee The area of it is 734, square miles. The 
population in 1331 was 1G7, SCI ; in laSG, 1G4, 667. . 

MANSARD^ the name of two^Vraneh arehiteot* of great 
celebrity in the seventeenth century. Tran^ois Mansard, 
tlie elder, whose ftther. Abselon. is aeid to heviMeen or- 
obiteot to the kinm or at hnurt a builder in the royal 
servic*. was boro atl^ie in 1598. At the age of twenty- 
tpro he began to disthtguidb btmtelf by bis restoration 
of the Hfitol Toulouse ; and a short time afterwards be 
was commissioned to emmute the portel of the church of 
the Feuillans. ui the Rue St. HugorA The reputation be 
acquired by these wwks soon procured him abundant em- 
ployment. and obtained for him ample, epportuniiies for 
displaying his tidents. Among the numerous ohGteans 
araetod after bis designs, may ne mentioited Barni neor 
Paris. Baleny, Rleranoourt, Cheisy. and that of Matson* 
which last was built for the president Da Longueil. and is 
generally eonsidered biseAef'd’aninr* among his edidoes of 
tbal claM# 

Among bis tdiurches the ntoet noted it that ai the Val de 
Grace atTaris, tbedomaefwhieb.said to hayebeen designed 
after that ^fhe chapel of dm Cfodteau de Fresnes, huHl by 
himself, has been generally mttoHed os « flue ^«a of arcbi- 
tectnra, although now it would he eonsidered a grotesque 
oompofjtioaremerkeld* for nothing so wmh at the impuse 
and meagre taste it displays, many ef the fbrms being 
absolutely barbarous. The fliqade pf the ebttreh of the 
Miniates in the Place Royals is also him ! and has haen 
admired as eKhibiting the solutian af * knotty problem. th« 
metopes being perfbot aquacaathroi^houtl >8uebwu the 
puerUe and pwantia trifling that fbemerly mgaged tha 
attentian of larchiteota imd soanaitaeutM^d for the sake of 
which they oeeriooked matten ef indaimy greater impor- 
team m awhitoetural tnate mA design. 

Franpei* died in I6fl6. . TMc architaat is saM to have 
been the InvantM: of the aiiahii*efienlled.illnr him, alfen’ 
tml, «hWi cemism of (w* ftaat ^ * atwr 

cow below and • flatter one wnm* li hm howavar httle 
of form Iff irniraiutTr/infl *T rry—ir** the look 

iiiRDOClMrWMthwis^ 

the M eae dh s fo 'btihg-tam *«n of * painter 'Who jiid'marriad 
the 9 ^ •r.-Triuii^. .Tides, idm^emumnd fcla:'%l!^ 
&nil%,'MM,eim'l>riesin^ hrir ,to>".]Ht-«umifoimk Mm >n 
iflMflT" Hewna Iwovglit np hp.lmn«da»ta bm'riini' prpfaa- 
ha, tfo4»i»Tira *u grtaw diatbifnlilffl hun- 

l^lMMxedly he MSMa^hSlMlnam^^ 

“ .ofJMht]MdAriiiee,iindheh««miiNd^^ 
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• «rik (Miiwt itviihiieot Sk- 

'bkM a moam: 

I M'QkinbA tlioijA Kuiioui 
kUMckinik tMbiitai, i< «Uig«i to 
tatwooirtehiir widtoem# do 
_, « OiModi A ittoiioo^ of idoos 

td toloet ftoiit nU m/nu 

at 'o KIt bo migty Had'tooWi-or^MM^ 
oMkiolMtMd dwMOrtibt lialii^iMo. VndoalutodlT ^ nu%^ 
iM'iMtmtMMiilt ddoonMMM^cfre-iltoiii ui 
impw^ Idift-- y#<b»: « i>w CT ii ^ ptoTOood k m M h$ 
eHM kWtfbff^'MiMi'lw ttkitooWtOiit to 

•IliMiboflHiido^idl^ifOd’to'Idte^^ AftkrVoty 

■AiH«or tlk*iM04ttlHkMi'iiw«h^ to hfowpii* 

toMbin iiitho dtiWiff titolnvotlto otPoirio, wlrielliOltlHwifli 
tut M * ooii 4^ gaoift^'wa iwilw it^ ii «ttenni% 

groatlir IttiMo# to .mt'of <Mr St. PRal’k in hortoonjr 
and 'ittojeMy of do«^ And' ptoport io ni. Tho pton of 
tlio (nUwtor of tike OffiStto nreioato flu man ttat dOtorvit 
oommendotton, tbo otlMo twiiiff moot idciitoUp amntbd 
fMnvooiiTe eftOrt. Both m Piaoo LonU XIV; and 
eolfod Ihn VktoinMiatPOartoirero buHt oAer hia do- 
algiuthut hate lttOo at dll milttihabl^axOefK it be that the 
one ie an ooMtinH and the other ad oral in ^lan. 

With abaHdMkoe at tueat liwtative etnpUij«]tieot, end en- 
ioyine the pmeonat flweur of a tnonatoh who wa* unit>ttnl| 
laviemy prwha^ and to oduim many prefltable apmntntenta 
ware beatowbd neon it it no wonder titat julat Her* 
donin waa enaUed to aoteM a vaat tortune. He died and* 
donly at Marly in ITOBt in hia aixtyHbird year, and waa 
buried in the ehoveb at St. Paid, at Parie^whem a monu* 
ment waa etootod to faito, executed by the aculphtf Coy 
aevox. 

MANBFlELH, a market-town and pariah in tho norSiern 
diriaion of Broxton wapmtake, in the county of Notting- 
ham. Ihe population of the paririi in 1691 was 9436. The 
town is seeten in a valley near the little river Hann, or 
Maun, from which it probably takea its name, and is sur- 
round^ by the entient forest of Sherwood, the seene of 
Rubin Hoodh ofaief expiptts. [Hoon^ Ronm.] Its diieet 
distuioe from Noitingnem ie 13 milei north by west, end 
from London 138 mfies norto-noilh-wwt The tnirieh ohnreh, 
dedicated to St. Peter, is sommodious; the living k a vi- 
carage in the diocese of York and patronim of the deut of 
Idnooln, producing a bet ravenne of 1084 Tha principal 
streate ace paved, and lighted with gas. A railway, seven 
miles in length, hea been connoted at an expenae of 
30,0004, connecting Manefleld with the Cromfotd canal, 
which ia aaid to have proved very edvaatogeoUa to the 
trading iiriareate at the ptaoe. There are -some axtontive 
couon-mille, beiidea menufoctoriea of boaiery uid lace. The 
morket-di^ ia Thuraday, end the aettle-foira are held on the 
0th ef Aprs, loth of Jn^r, and tbo aecond Thuraday in 
Ootober. The free giammayaohoot wto founded by royal 
charter in the third year of the raign of Queen Eliaebeth, 
who eke eetablislwd two sehelaiahipi of 104 each at Jeaua 
CMtege, Cambridge, for iofaidarB ftoto this aobool; The in* 
auffioient state into whiifo this school had been rilowed to 
foil was a subieet gtowral ecmplaint among the inhabit- 
ants aa recently aa the year 1333. According to tho ohartor 
of foundalion ttm aatanMuf thamaatto andttriior are to bo 
paid out of tho todfokoe ^the tfonroh lands^ whiob it is de^ 
olawd shall bo wtribttted in the ptoporlioa oF«wo*tbirda to 
the vicar, two-nintbe toibefnaator, and the tameining oni^ 
ninth to tto nslMkr.t imd ft apumna 'Mat tbo Htostor^ Mkrii 
amountod to 1144 in USai, whan the nmabw of aBtelarai 
including ebiht boardora, wtt itfon^aoven. 

In 1730 lhith€3«rkao»lMqwMlbad i»(Mt<.,partof wbitfo 
she direoted shoOld he apMoMintod to tiw toootion of a 
MaritywohiiMl in liUmeielfoano iha.M8ton||ar InvoiM 
lottfoi for-ebiarifoiUO'ittifpoaea. % a dactne of the Court of 
Ghaaceryia lf43ttww«r4ctoA.tiiatnBDHionoftberental 
of these Iftwda Mould- .bn aw toat-top Me tnatntMMnoa'^n 
master ud totatceto to ■ i ntot i|f w.. IV i nH ’.TNkto.'bcy'a and’ 'Me 
like numbto oi girlie to' MadMi; b^Mlutfe 

the iwieiiidor waai jBotoiiiM IMrdliMUSg^'^o^ sH the ObB- 
dteotand aMtoKtoiiitAeMfoM''Mtowtoaltto^^ Tlbcto 
» ample <iafortaetiott At to Ml ' 'toiMM aiNMiaOl'.^d Ml 
other Mnritible iMMtii«iant''M4pg#ll^ 

AIM ttepoMtHMeMMilirl^^ 
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MtMghhifoMtod of Menagetd-Wo. 
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MANSmtl. 

Otd-MlMJnatliMi at Mi kil ., 

Me ftid of March; 1704, 6l 

AndjwV VitoiOtuit Storittoiit, Mi Mi nf Mlie M was 
mnoved to Lcndcfo. and in iffBji Wia adfoitiid I Ung's 
Mdudar at WMtmlnstor aclmol. On Mi 1 6M W Juno HA 
he was entered at Christ Cfohtoh, OxforA vMife, $i toftrl 
It WeMttfaittor. he diatingkiiilied hlmadf by hk idaitiiud 
ittointoento After taking his dmeO of Ilf .A. he lifo Mi 
univetaity in l78o, add after travwing tome time ahmad hi 
waa celled to the her id Michaelmas term, 1731. In earlV 
'ifo be appears to hale aasoelaied a good deal with the 
men of wit about town/ Dr. Johnson said of him that 
J ^ w ho flrat namo to totrii he dmhk ohaupagiie With tho 

It has been aaid of him, as of itber enttnentlawyeia, Mat 
be bad been beard to aay (hat hi never knew the ntibrenee 
between a total want of employttent end an income of 
30064 a year. But in I7S3, the year after Ms being called 

to the bar, it eppeera Mat he w<" " 

appeal ease; end in Mb tWo 
qnently retained id similar 

Lerdi. (Hdliday'a p. S3.) The drat eaute in the 
oommon^law oourts M Which Ur. Uuitiy distinguished 
himself Was an aetiott ibr criminal eonveraatioi) brought by 
Theophllus Cibber against Mr. Sloper. A sudden attack Of 
illness havhig prevented his leader firom appearing in Court, 
the duty of oemductingthe defoncedevdVM upon him. Tho 
lusttlt brought him an tnflux of business wnM at ones 
raised his ineome from a Aw hundreds to thousands. In 
1743 he wasaimolnted solicitoCigettoral, and obtained a Smit 
in Me House of ConraiOdB, whom hik eloquonre tind legal 
knowledge soon tendered him very powerrol. 

In the Hoiisoi, Murray and Pitt (Lord Chatham) wore op- 
posed to each other, as tne beat speakCra of Mlir fospective 
)»f tiea. Pitt’s ittaeka on Murray seem to have oocanoually 
exceeded the limits prescribed by modern paiUamChtary 
regulations. ' ' Brilliant and atgumentative at waa the ora- 
tory of Murray/ s^ Mr. H. Roaooe (Zivit qf BmineHt 
BriHih Laun/ar*, p. 1 60, in CabineiVyelopadia), ‘ he did not 
always possess the nerve necessary to wtud off or to return 
assaults so terrible as these, and for Me most part he bore 
in agitated silence Me attacke to which he did not vlniure 
to make any reply/ 

la 1714 Mr. iKUvray was made attotney-ffoneral, and in 
1730 he received the appoinutteut of chleljustice of the 
king’s benoh, add waa ItAmediately created a peer, by the 
title of Baton Mattsfteld, of Mansfield in the county of Not* 
tingham. On his elevation to the seat of chief-justlee. Lord 
Mansfield, eeatiraty to the general usage, hetiaihe ameatbU 
of Me eabinet 

Paw lawyers have been mote tempted than Lord Uans- 
fleldr toquit Meir prefossion for pdiues. On slvoriil oeea* 
aions (aueh was ois power as a speaimt aiM euM wse 
Me amnion entertained at his abilities by Mr dotty) high 
Bolitiaal effiee, with the prokpeet of hiffim, of indeed Ml 
iMMtxfo pie s ee d upon his aHej^noe. But whether it 
waa pvadonee (W aeUtain ttanidlty of character which ap* 
pmwed’lH him oi malty bwaaiOns througbout hia lifci Mat 
guMnl Ua cendaih'it iaoortain Mat be waa firm to ruling 
aQ ofiim 'bfMd'lElftd and m adhering to 
Thttt wied Me duMy (WLancaator and a plttpb Ufi00o4, 
■wfito MwyeaeraiOn of a valaabl# post for . Bi'’iMi)hew, 
StonaokM were olKrad to him» add auiiequettUy Me 
awmdkt tkr the propDsed penatontou iridaM to looed, kt 
waa ttoi to hia nfosB. * H*lM)t#,*'«lyii Walpole. ' Matli 
vS eiieir to expound toWa ^ to be expiaed 
tokd he aaid pemwpfotiiy^ pli Mat if he waa tist tofte 
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MaQffleld^ttlliA entrusted by tue king with fdU power 
to negotiate bn the subjeot of a new administration wtui Mr* 
Pitt am the Duke of iNewcastle^ lEbe kaiUe reasons which 
made htm reAise political otHoe bOem to have induced him 
to decline the cuiitody Of ihe sell when it was, upon 
more than one occasion, oibmd to hkn* He Referred the 
purely wdioial office of fffiief^justice of the king’s ben<di,, 
where he was aai^ from political storms and the vicissitudes 
which they producci Yet in that office, though safe firom 
political, Im Wbs not safe from popular storms. His poUtioal 
loaninga Were not towards the popular side; and even his 
condbot as a judge, though now, when at a distanoe feom 
him and his time we can survey it with calmness, it may 
appear deserving of a vei^ small portion of the reprehension 
heaped on it by such writers as J unius, was at the time not 
l^ee /Vom the appearance of some bios against popular rights* 
tlie following passage from a speech mhis in the House of 
Lords gives his opinion on the subject of seeking populdrity, 
for which he always entertained a great contempt. * It has 
been said by a noble lord on my left hand, that 1 likewise 
am running the race of popularity. If the noble lord means 
by popularity that applause bestowed by after-times on good 
and virtuous actious, 1 have long been struggling in that 
race, to what purpose all-trying time can alone determine; 
but if the noble loid means that mushroom popularity that 
is raised without merit and lost without a crime, he is much 
mistaken in his opinion* I defy the noble lord to point out 
a single action in my life, where the popularity of the times 
ever bad the smallest induenee on my determinations. 1 
thank God, 1 have a more permanent and stea^ rule for 
ray conduct— the dictates of my own heart. Those that 
have foregone that pleasing adviser, and given up their 
minds to be the slaves of every popular impulse, I sincerely 
pity ; I pity them still more, it their vanity leads them ito 
mistake the shouts of a mob for the trumpet of fame. Bx- 
perienoe might inform them, that mauy, who have been 
saluted with the huzaas of a crowd one day, have received 
their execrations the next ; and many who, by the popu- 
larity of their times, have been held up as spotless patriots, 
have nevertheless appeared upon the historian's page, when 
truth has triumph^ over delusion, the assassins of liberty. 
Why, then, the noble lord can think that I am ambitious of 
present popularity, that relic of folly and shadow of renown, 
I am at a loss to determine.’ (Hair/. Jltst^ vol. xvi., p. 977.) 

In the cases of the trials of the publishers of J tmius’s 
letter to the king, Lord Mansfield incurred much popular 
odium by laying down the doctrine that the fact, not the 
law, was what the jury had to consider. In the trial of 
\Vo(>dfall, Lord Mansfield, in his summing up, directed 
the jury. * that the printing and sense of the paper were 
alone what the jury nad to consider of.’ (S/ote Tna/s, vol. 
XX., p. 900.) 

In tho case of Wilkes, which ocourrad in the same year, 
Lord Mansfield remained firm to his former opinion, and in 
allusion to the odium which he had incurred in oonsequenee, 
thus expressed himself : * 1 honour the king and respect 
the' people ; but many things, acquired by the favour of 
cither, are, in my account, not worth ambition. I wish 
popularity, but it is that popularity which follows, not that 
which is run after. It is that popularity which, sooner or 
later, never fiiils to do justice to the pursuit of noble ends 
by noble means. 1 will not do that which my conscience 
tells me is wrong, upon this oocaidon, to gain the huzzas of 
thousands, or the daily praise of all the papers which come 
firom the press: I will not avoid doing what 1 think is 
rights though it should draw on me the whole artillery of 
libels, all t&t falsehood and malice can invent, or the cre- 
dulity of a deluded populace can swallow. 1 can say with 
a great magisteatU, upon an oecasioii and under circum'^ 
stances not unlike, hpc muiUo semper fui, ut invidiam 
virlute partem, (doriam^ haUd ihifiMw^ putarem.*** 

In the femous riots !OT '^d Mansfield’s house in 
Bloomsbury Square was actadk^ aUd set fire to by Ibsr 
poputacu* Ttie walls were all tbfit w^e telt of it. Hk 
library of books and MSS., hk pjbtures, 

furniture, and other valuables were al} omUntmd. Though 
the treasury, in pursuance of a vote Of fif Ck 

mons, applied fmr the partleulalrs and anio^df 4us loss, 
lei^th a view to bis lordship 

spy Account of^his tofSS, lUsC he said in 
Treasuiy, * it mi^t seem a olfiim or expeetatfen of fping In- 
demnified.’ ' ' ^ 

. After having presided upwards of Zi 


king’s bimeb, he retbhd feom hlsi^ce hi I7fi8. 
died on the 2Qth of March, 1708, tii the fi9th year of hts 
He left no issue. ' ItkOeaildom of Mansfield; which 
granted to him in 177$, deitM to hianeplkw, Vfs- 
bbtthtStormodt 

l^ SIansi^k judfetal eiateethii nMhds h^ His 
acute and powerfitil intellect eneblpd hlte to %ke kblear 
and eompi^enaivo view of eveiy esse. ^ ^Tho 'de^ his 

legal leaimiug has b$en q prfibably tiotvrithout 

reason. Ana thte iaant a to have 

existed, may aooount for his sometimes nmhing law instead 
of expounding Utiag sometinalefi UhavoidabW in a 

» e ; and thotigU extiem^ easier to 

1 or indtiferently than to uhiravelvtM^set ferth in lumin- 
ous order a targe find conffised mwdf law 
on a given subject: whiife sugfiests the reflection, that 
though that judge who la^^e ptofoundest lawyer will bu 
the most competent to make Uw; at least to know when ' it 
is necessary to make it, yOt those judges who ate Ihe least 
profound lawyers, and consequently ^the least able to my 
when law needs to be made, will be fhe hiost likely to evaclo 
the difficulty of elucidating the i^d law bV maklug new. 
This is matter of every-day experiehee to lawyers. Lord 
Mansfield’s judicial legislatton hnsbeeit most suooessfht 
In some bmtiches of contmeretal law^ In Ihe lawof reSl 
property hO Was less sucoeasful F(nr example, hk decision 
in the ease of Ferriny. Biake, which kivcfived an alteration 
in the old established rules of law, particularly as regarded 
what is called the rule in Sltetley^S ease, was reveised in tho 
Exchequer Chamber, t^dame’s Conkingent Remainders, 
p. U6; and Doug!.. //sp., 329 07843 of fird edition." in note.) 

In reviewing the character of Lord Mansfield, his princi- 
ples of toleration in matters of religion, which he main- 
tained both m ipirltament and on tite beiich^ ought not to bo 
fergotten. ^ 

(Lt/e qf Lord Mansjhld, by Hettiy Roseoe, Esq., Bar- 
rister at Law, in Dr. Lardner’s CMnH Cpelopeedia.) 
MANBLAUGHTBH. [Mua&Bk.] 

MANSOURA. rnmn] 

MANTEGNA, ANDREA, was bom at Padua, in H31. 
His parents were persons in humble life. It does not ap- 
pear under what euroumstances or at what age he became a 
pupil of Francesco Squarfeone, was so struck with bis 
talents that he adopts him as his son. On Andrea mar- 
rying a daughter of Jacopo Bellini, Squaricone's compe- 
titor, die latter was offended, end censured his pupil ns 
much as he had before praised him ; hut these censures, 
being in many instances well founded, only tended to his 
improvement, which was further promoted 1^ the fHendly 
advice of the brothem Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, 

His chief residence and his scSiool were at Mantua, where 
he settled under the patronage of the marquis Loduvico 
Gonzaga, but worked occasionmlp at other places, especially 
Rome. There are several of his oil paintings in Mantua. 
His master-piece, the picture Della Yittoria, which was in 
the Oratorio do* Fadri di 8. Filippo, was taken by the 
French and placed in the Louvre. We are not certain 
where it now is. M. Fuseli, who saw it in the Louvjc, 
speaks of it in the highest terms. Few of this painter’s 
works now remain, and most of them have been much in- 
jured. One of his greatest and most celebrated works, 
* The Triumph of J uUus Catear,’ was port of the riob gallery 
of paintings that belonged to the Gonzaga family, which was 
purchased by KUigGhmrlei 1. to M^pOL This, the gicatest 
and most esteemea wofkof Mantegnii, eonsistingof nine pic- 
tures, each 9 feet high and $ feet wide, fstiow at Hampton 
Court. Dnhappily it was coarsely painted over by Logueri o, 
in the time of William IIL ^TbeTriumphufScipio,’ painted 
in black and white, and in admirable preservation, is in the 
possession of Sit Geor^ Vlvyaru ; The earl of Pembroke 
Itas a picture by Maiitegiia, represenjhng Judith with the 
head of Hefiofamea; and te British Museum there is 
an admiiabte drawing in ^xistre touched with white, re- 
presenting Ibe dominion of the vices over the virtues, a 
countei|»^ Mantegna’s picture in the gauery of the 
Lottvlu 1107), representing the viom expend by tlic 
virttete. it is not probable that he painted many cabinet 
time being so mutdi oectipied befiarge works 
andLet^^viimf : though not the invenior of thl^art, he was 
liet engraver of his time ; series of plsibs executed 
byl^is own hand exceeds fifty. ^ Mintegna aied in 1500, at 
im age of 74. (Pilltitmton ahil Fueeli* Dte/fteSerp (/ 
Wkagen's ^ SkgktM.) 
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MANTBLUA, ^ generic name placed by Parkinson 
{Org^ Remaiins) for certain alcyonifbrm fossils of tlie 
chalk. M* Bi'on^iart has establisbed.the use of this word 
for certain cyoadiform plants, to wluch Dr. Buckland has 
applied the title of Gy cadeoidea* The specimens are chietiy 
found in the oolite of the Isle of Portland, but one (M. cy- 
lindrica) occurs in the Has of Luneville, according to M. 
V(4t;e. The stem of these plants is cylindrical or sphacrol- 
duh and covered with transverse impressions of leaf bases, 
llie internal structure resembles Cycas. (Buckland, in 
i^eoL Trails., 1828.) 
mantes. [SEmuBTOisa.] 

M A'NTIDiE, a family of Orthopterous insects, the species 
of which may be distinguished by the following characters : 
— ^Head exposed (not hidden by the thorax), fUrnisbed with 
throe ocelli, or simple 'eyes, beside the ordinary pair of com- 
pound' eyes; palpi short, slender, and cylindrical ; antennm 
generally setaceous, but sometimes pectinated ; short in the 
females and long in the nudes v; body elongated; the thorax 
usually very long, often dilated at the sides and dentate ; 
abdomen long, and with the terminal segment small in the 
male sex. more or less dilated, and with this terminal seg- 
ment largo in the females; tlie apex furnished with two small 
appendages ; legs long ; the four posterior legs slender, the 
anterior kgs with the cox» very largo and elongated ; the 
femora also very large, dilated, and rumishod with a double 
series of spines on the under side, between which (when the 
animal is in a state of repose) the tibice are placed ; the 
tibiso are rather short, armed with spines, and having a 
strong spme at the apex, which is recurved ; tarsi usually 
h VC-jointed, but in some species the posterior tarsi have only 
three joints ; wings horizontally folded when at rest. 

The principal genera contained in this family ore : — ffe^ 
UronyiarmB^ EremiaphilOt and Mantis* The species of 
Hie first of theso three genera arc readily distinguished by 
there boin^ only three joints to the posterior tarsi, there be- 
ing (I VC joints to the tarsi in all the species comprised in 
the remaining two genera. In the genus Eremiaphila, the 
palpi arc obtusely pointed, and the head is partially enve- 
loped jn the thorax ; the two posterior pairs of legs are long 
and slender, and the thighs are sometimes terminated by a 
small spine ; the penultimate segment of the abdomen is 
furnished with two spines in the females. The elytra and 
wings are always very short. The genus Mantis (as now 
restricted) is distinguished from the last by the head being 
free, the palpi very slender and almost pointed, and the 
wings as long as the body, or nearly so ; the penultimate 
segment of the abdomen is never furnished with spines. 



which they usually assumA Their reseihblse^ce to a 
of a plant is o^en so great, that it is only by their motions 
they can.be discovered. The names r^ligiosa, precaria 
sanctOt &c„ have been applied to certain sp^ies on account 
of a peculiarity in their habits— that of erecting the thorax 
at an angle with the body, and placing together the large 
fore-legs, like the hands of a person when at prayer ; in 
this position they will sometimes remain perfectly motion- 
less for several hours. Their food consists of hies an^ other 
insocts, which they are exceedingly dexterous in catcluiig 
by means of their fore-legs ; the prey is held by the fore- 
leg by bending back the tibia against the femur ; the op- 
posing surfaces of these two portions of the legs being 
covered with spines, enables them to retain their prey in 
this manner, and to convey it to the mouth. 

The eggs aro deposited by the fomale Mantis upon plants, 
and aro covered by a glutinous substance, which soon be- 
comes bard and forms a kind of case, in which they are 
arranged in a symmetrical manner. The form of the case 
varies according to the species. The young, when hatched, 
resemble the pai-ents, oxcopi in size and in being destitute 
of wings. 

Mantis gongylodes has been selected to illustrate a com- 
mon form of the insects of the present family. Hiis species 
inhabits the East Indies, and when alive is most probably 
of a green colour. The female is about four inches, and 
the male is about three and a half inches in length. 

MANTINEIA was situated in the east part of Arcadia, 
in an elevated plain of considerable extent, which was 
bounded on the north by the plain of Orchomenus, and on 
the south by that of Tegea. [Arcadia.] The inhabitants 
of Mantineia originally dwelt in four or five separate dis- 
tricts (Xen., JJelL^ v. 2, $ 7 ; Strabo, p. 337) ; but were after- 
wards collected into one city. The Mantineans had a 
demucratical form of government, and were closely con- 
nected with Argos. Their political constitution, which 
appears to have been partly framed by Nicodromos, a friend 
of Diagorus of Melos, has received great praise from Po- 
lybius and TBlian. (Pul., vi., p. 487, C. (Casaubon) ; i£l., ii. 
22, 23.) Their form of government and their connection 
with Argos led them to oppose the Lacedmmonian interests. 
In B.c. 418 they formed an alliance with Elis and Argos 
against Sparta, but were entirely defeated and obliged to 
sue for peace. (Thucyd., v. 64-74, 81.) 

In B.c. 385, the Spartans, suspecting the designs of the 
Mantineans, commanded them to destroy the walls of their 
city ; and on their refusing to do so, the Spartans sent au 
army against the place, under the command of Agesipolis. 
Agesipolis took Mantineia by diverting the course of the river 
Ophis, which flowed through the city, and thereby causing 
an inundation, which uudeimined the walls. (Xen., HM, 
V. 2, J 1-7 ; Pans., viii. 8, } 5 ; Diod. xv. 5.) The city \va.s 
then destroyed by the Spartans, the inhabitants compelled 
to live apart in four hamlets, as in antient times, and the 
form of government diaiigod to an aristocracy. After the 
battle of Lcuctra, the Mantineans again rebuilt their city ; 
and it was in the vicinity of their town that the battle was 
fought^ B.C. 362, between the Spartans and Thebans, in 
which Epaminoudns fell. Mantineia, in later times, joined 
the Achman league ; but in consequence of the massacre of 
a garrison of Acheeans, who had been placed in the town at 
the request of the inhabitantb, the city was attacked and 
taken by the Achmans in connection with Antigouus Doson, 
who sold all the male population as slaves. In honour of 
Antigonus, the name of the city was changed to Antigoneia. 
which it retained till the time of Hadrian, who restored ils 
original name. (Paus., viii. 8# 5 6.) Pausanias, who visited 
this city in the second century, describes it as a large and 
flourishing place, and has devoted a considerable part of his 
eisbth book to a description of its works of art. 

The ruins of Mantineia, now called P^sopoft, are still 
considerable. Colonel Lteako says, ‘ The circuit of the walls 
is entire, with the exception of a space of four or five towers 
on the eastern side ; in no place are there more than three 
courses of masonry existing above the ground ; and this 
height is so uniform, that one cannot but believe that the 
remainder of the works was constructed in sun-baked 
bricks, as it appears to have been when Agesipolis, by 
means of the little river Ophis, which floweil through the 
city, made an inundation, .i^ieh submerged the foundation, 
and effected a breach in the superstructure. The facing 
only of the work is constructed with large brought stones, 
put together withimt cement j ^ ^ 



with a mbhle broken etonaa milled wMi mottar; the 
inner lining Was 2 feet thicfc the outer 4 feet, the rubble 
4 feet— total 10 feet. The form of the city wae slightly el- 
liptical, atttl about equal to a circle of 1200 yards in diam^ 
ter, or miles in circumference. The number of towers, if 
1 reckoned right, is 1 10, the curtains are generally about 
80 feet long, the towers 23 feet in the face and 13 in the 
flanks. Tiiere are ten gates, the approach to which was 
carefully defended. The entire circuit of the walls is pro- 
tected by a wot ditch, formed by a small stream, which flows 
in from the east, and, embracing the city so as to make it 
an island, flows westward flom the opposite extremity/ 
(TVatWtf in the. Morea, i.;p. 103-105.) 

M A'NTOVA, UELEGAZIONE DI, a province of the 
Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, is bounded on the cast by 
Verona and Rovigo, on the north by Brescia and the 
southern bank of the lake of Garda, on the west by Brescia 
and Cremona, and on the south by the duchies of Modena 
and Parma. The province of Mantova is entirely in the 
great plain of Lombardy, and forms part of the basin of the 
Po. It extends on both banks of that river, a part, though 
only a small one, lying on the south bunk. The other 
rivers of the territory of Mantova ara the Mincio and the 
Oglio, both aflJuents of the Po. Tlie Mincio Issues out of 
the lake of Gai^a at Pescliiera, and for about ten miles 
marks the limits between Verona and Mantova, after which 
it flows across the territory of the latter, forms the lagoon 
in the midst of which stands the city of Mantua, and then 
enters the Po below’ Goveruolo. The length of the pro- 
vince from north to south is about 36 miles, and its breadth 
is about 32 miles: the population, in 1837, was 257,234, 
distributed in 1 7 districts, 13 of which are north of the Po, 
viz. Mantova, Ostiglia, Roveibella, Volta, Castiglion dclle 
Stiviero, Castelgoffredo, Asola, Canneto, Morgaria, Boigo- 
forte, Bozzolo, Sabbionetta, Viaduiia; and four south of the 
Po, namely, Gonzuga, Revere, Sermide, and Suzzara. There 
is no town of any importance except the csmital. 

The territory of Mantova is noted for its fertility. It con- 
tains numerous fine meadows well adapted for the grazing 
of cattle, which are irrigated by numerous streams and 
canals ; vines and mulberry-trees also abound. Landed 
property is very valuable in this district, which labours how- 
ever under two disadvantages, namely, the danger of the 
inundations of thePo, to prevent which the dykes and gates 
are kept in constant repair at a great expense, and the un- 
wholesomeness of the air in summer. 

MA'NTOVA (or MANTUA), the Town of, 
island about five miles in circumference, m the middle of a 
lagoon formed by the Mincio, and is joined to the mainland 
by causeways, the shortest of which is about 1000 feet in 
length. The town and its approaclies are regularly forti- 
fied, audit is consideixjd the strongest fortress of Italy. The 
town is well built, with wide streets and squares, and con- 
tains many handsome structures. The principal buildings 
are — 1. The cathedral, one of the finest in Italy, with many 
excellent paintings, chiefly by pupils of Giulio Romano. 2. 
The church of Sc. Andrea, raised by the architect IhiCqii Bat- 
tista Alberti, of Florepco, and adorned with paintings by 
Giuho Romano and bis pupils, and with the mausolea of seve- 
ral distinguished persons, the painter Mantegna, the sculptor 
Sperandu), the botanist Donato, tijte puetCantelmi, the phi- 
losopher Pom|)onrAcio, and other illustrious Mantuans, Giulio 
Romano himsolf, who, os painter, architect, and engineer, 
has enriched Mantua with numerous works of art, is buried 
in the church of Su Barnaba, but the tombstone, with an 
inscription over his grave, has been obliterated in recon- 
structing the chiu'ch. Tlte house of Giulio Romano, built 
by himself, is Still standing. 3. The church of Santa Bar- 
bara, rich in paintings. 4. The public library and museum : 
the sculpture gallery, although little noticed, is next in 
value to those cf^ome, I<3oretieu> Naples; the library 
contains ao.obo printed volume gnd many MSS. 5. The 
ducal palace, an old. vast, irn^uiar structure, pirlly re- 
built by Giuho Romano, with sojoeie good ^ paintings, wUitdi 
have been much injured during tike Vaeioin sieges and inva- 
sions which Mantua has unflergone. The 'pmrails of the 
antient dukes of Mantua were bespattered Wim in 1 797 

by the political fenaties of that time, who tesjbified in this 
their hatred of pripqfts. 6. The gates alii hlMges of 
especially Uie gate dei MuUni, by OWo Motfiano. 
sSfgalaca outside of the town, called ‘ of the hebaoie 
il is built' somewhat m the shape ^ that fetier# 

* tike name is denvedft^ 


leetword which meanii a drain fer liHff .marshy 
waters with which the gmttnd was encumbered. . This 
structure was ariginally intended for stables fer the didnes 
Gonsaga, but under the direction of Giulio Roniam) it gipw 
into a vast palace. The same artist, with his disciples, 
painted the apartments, one of which is called the Hall of 
the Giants, and contains a representation ef the defeat of 
that mythological race by Jupiter. * 

Two miles from Mantua is the village of Fictole, whhh a 
vague tradition veporte to be the same as Andes, VirgiTs 
birthplace. The dukes of Mantua had a palace here, called 
La virgiliana, which still exists, though much dilapidated. 

The town of Mantua contains about 25,000 inhabitants, 
independent of the garrison. It is a bislmp's see, has a 
lyceum and a gymnasium. In 1833 the province contained 
one hundred and fifty-six elementory schools for male chil- 
dren, and ninety-seyen for females. (Serristori, Saggt'o 
Siatistico,) Tlie Jews, who are several thousands in num ■ 
ber in Mantua, have their own schools and a house of in- 
dustry supported by themselves. 

The ori^n of Mantua is lost in the obsemity of the ante- 
Roman times. Virgil x. 20 &) boasts of its Etruscan 
oiigin, its former power, and says it was inhabited by three 
different races ; and Pliny the elder (iii. 19) observ^ that 
it was the only relic of tike IVaaspadane Etruscan^ feom 
whom it passed into the power of the Cenomani Gauls, and 
afterwards became subject to Rome with the rest of Cisal- 
pine Gaul. 

After the fall of the Western emoiro it was successively 
subject to the Goths, the Longobards, the Franks, and the 
German emperors. In the twelfth century it al^scrted its 
freedom as an independent municipality, like the otlier 
Lombard cities, but afterwards became subject to native 
tyrants or usuri^ers. Tlio remaining history of Mantua is 
given under Gonzaox. 

MANTUA. [Lombardy; Mantova.] 

MANU (a word wiiidi im}>hes * rational,’ from mm 
to * understand '), according to a judicious Hindu fiction, 
was the son or grandson orthe creating deity Brahmil, the 
first of ratbnal beings, and the progenitor of mankind, who 
thence are called M^navfis, or Manujfis (offspring of Manu). 
To this primeval sage, the father of the human race, and 
consequently their patriarchal ruler and legislator, is as- 
cribed a celebrated system of religious and civil law, which 
in the beginning of time was revealed to him by Brabmfi, and 
has been handed down by tradition to the present ago. In 
other words, the Sanskrit work now extant, and indiscrimi- 
nately called Smriti (tradition), or Mfinavadharmasdstra 
(the Institutes of Manu), is deemed by the Hindus not only 
the oldest but at the same time the holiest text after the 
Vedas. Before these pretensions of the sacred code to an- 
li(jiiity and authority can bo duly appreciated, it will be 
convenient to state its contents, and to point out the leading 
features of a system at once so corapreheiisivo and so com- 
plicated that it would be almost impossible to dwell upon its 
particular precepts without entering fully into the labyrinth 
of Hindu religion and ceremonies. The work is divided 
into the twelve following chapters :—i., On the creation; ii., 
On education, or on the first order ; iii., On marriage, or on 
the second order; iv., On economics and private morals; 
V., On diet, purification, and women; vi.. On devotion, or 
on the third and fourth orders ; vii,, On government, or on 
Uio military class; viii.. On judicature, and on law, private 
and cTiininal ; ix., On the commercial and servile classes ; 
X., On the mixed classes, and on time of distress ; xL, On 
enance and expiation ; xii., On transmigration and final 
eatitude. 

“We shall not dwell on the first or last chapter ; the first 
is occupied with a sunmiaty of the contents of the whole 
code, and with a problem of cosmogony, in accordance with 
the wild and fanciful oonoeptiofis of Hindu metaphysics and 
natural philosophy ; the twMftii chapter contains a detailed 
system of metempsychosis and final punishments, closely 
connected with the institutes of temporal law. It is obvious 
that either e striot order in the arrangement of the judicial 
code has been neglected, or, what is more probable, the mo- 
narchical and civil laws (vu.-xi.) have pui^osely been sepa- 
rated flpom the general duties contain^ in the first half of 
tlie work. These for the most part are of a religious cha- 
racter, being engrafted on the most r%id distinction of caste, 
end therefore totally dependent upon the hferarchioal rttlo* 
first order, by wlkich even we minutesl 
iftferior classes are inytuiaMy to ho legiiWefe 
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entering into the mm of fertniitie* ai»a w^;;by irhidi 
the mafn ettttotnie 6? the BwhihteieBlnna in ftet of every 
hierarohy ig lirfgeiy comcnted, and intb ^ose g^crally' ab- 
aurd ana often ddkmlous cseremonteg inouicatea upon the 
di^erent braneteg of aociety, it will be gufficient to remark 
that they were Evidently cwigidrtial to the religoug preju- 
dices, and to the habits and dispositjott of tlic Hindus, and 
that most of them had long been sanctioned when the sacred 
code was promulgated. This is expressly asserted by the 
author himseH who professes to give the system of law in 
its full extent, and the immemorial customs of the four 
eftisges, adding that immemorial custom is transcendent 
law, approved in sacred scripture, and that holy sages have 
embraced good usages long established. The principal 
duties of the four classes fn general ate stated as follows: — 
To the first, or sacerdotal order, the supremo ruler as- 
signed the duty of reading the Veda, and or teaching it ; of 
giving advice to kings, or sacrificing and of assisting others 
to sacrifice, of giving alms end of receiving gifts, of pro- 
moting justice on earth, and of procuring happiness here- 
after ; in short, a Brahmin must ever be intent on divine 
worship, devotion, austerity, and abstinence. It is only in 
/•asc of need that he is allowed to support himself by tillage 

ir traffic, but never by service for hire. Although he is by 

• ^ At lAat^riAn 


or 
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right the chief of the whole creation, and, whether learned 
or ignorant, must be revered as a powerful divinity, never- 
theless he should constantly shun worldly honour, and rather 
seek disrespo^^l and poverty. , . , , 

Tlie Kshatriya, or military class, is bound to defend the 
people, to road the Veda, to sacrifice and to give alms ,* the 
Vttisya caste to cultivate land, to keep herds and flocks of 
cattle, to carry on trade, to lend at interest, to sacrifice, to 
read the scriptures, and to bestow presents. Tho business 
of the fourth, or Sudra class, is only to serve the three upper 
orders* and ohiefiy tho Brahmins. 

Now in these four classes, which may be called the pillars 
of Hindu society, those only who are bora of wives equal 
in caste are to bo considered as of tho same class with 
Ihcir fathers. But by intermixture and marriage with 
women who ought not to be married, and by tho omis- 
sion of prescribed duties, a great number of imnuro classes 
have been formed, which in their turn are obliged to 
perform strictly the special rules and obligations enjoined 
on their caste, or else they will sink to a still lower degree 
in the scale of human society. These mixed classes are 
enumerated at largo in the tenth chapter, and prove a for 
advanced state of civilization by the very great variety of pro- 
fessions which they exhibit. But as e^en the aboriginal 
tribes and tho inhabitants of adjacent countries arc asserted 
to have gradually sprung from tho same source, we need 
scarcely remark that the institution of caste carrie<l to this 
extent must be altogether imaginary ; and moreover that a 
system of law founded on those vague and fanciful princi- 
ples must be a partial and almost dograding one. Hence 
the punishments, consisting of pecuniary fines and confisca- 
tion of property, of mutilation of tho body, ami death, of exile 
and loss of caste (which is deemed moral death), are in- 
flicted according to the privileges of the diflerent classes ; 
in general these punishments are slight and trilling for 
the highest order, but dreadfully severe and cruel for the 
same crimes when committed by an individual of inferior 
caste. Thus a soldier who defames a priest ahull be fined a 
hundred panas, a merchant a hundred and fifty, but a me- 
chanic or servile man shall be whipped; and while the 
Blaring of a Sudra by a man of the sacerdotal class is ex- 
actly equivalent to the killing of a cat or dog, the murder of 
a Bi-ahmin is an inexpiable crime, and he who barely as- 
saults a priest with intention t6 hurt him shall be whirled 
about for a century in a place of ftiture punishment, which , 
is described as * a dark hell.* . . * , i 

With regard to tho penal protisions of the CTiminal law 
we shall only observe that in most of them the principle of ., 
retaliation has been sanetloned; for instance, whoever 
breaks a dam or slOtee, by which an inundation would be 
caused (Buchanan, i, 4), shall bo drowned; an 

adulterer shall be burned on an iron bed; a cut-purse is to wn«», wnu "-LT nf Hindu Law 

h. Aim. ...y. fab . a,i5 ...ml.. % 


bttf ooffi^ainitig toihe kiam In short the first part of the 
saered code is entirely what wo should call hieratioal. 
This character is apparent not only in its indexible severity 
where religion and its ministers' are ooncenied, and the 
welL-Oaleulated distinction of castes, hy which a free in- 
tercourse between the members of society would be pre- 
vented, and consequently a more close dependence on the 
priesthood ensured, but also in the spirit of sublime de- 
votion, of benevdence and tenderness to all sentient crea- 
tures, by which sacerdotal institutes aro generally distin- 
guished. 

The second part of the code, containing the monarchical 
and civil laws, is more congenial to social order, and al- 
though the same spirit of hierarchy prevails, it is often 
checked by rules of a sound policy ana of regular admini- 
stration. The king, born in the military class, is formed of 
particles drawn from the substance of the guardian deities ; 
surpassing all mortals in glory, he is himself a divinity in a 
human shape, and consequcnily he must be the protector 
of all classes who discharge their duty (7, 4. 9, 301 ff). 

• He roust invariably speak truth and never transgress the 
rule of strict justice ; but as just punishment cannot bo in- 
flicted by an ignorant and covetous king, he has to learn 
the science of criminal justice and of policy, the system of 
logic and metaphysics and sublime theological truth from 
learned priests, atid fVom the people the theory of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and other practical arts.' Nothing is so often 
ami so strongly inculcated by Manu as the equity and justice 
of kings in protecting the property of their subjects against 
fraud and violence. For this purpose the prince shall ap- 
point a governor of one town with its district, another of 
ten towns, of twenty, of a hundred, and above all these in- 
ferior authorities, a high officer, whom we may perhaps cull 
a lord-lieu(enunt over each thousand towns. Also, to pre- 
vent the people being oppressed, a superintendent of all 
affairs shall be established in every large town to inspecl 
the inferior oflicers. A largo number of laws for the mer- 
cantile tribe, with rigorous regulalitins about tho sale and 
purchase of marketable things, about weights and measures, 
tolls and freights for boats passing up and down rivers ; the 
severe ])unisbment of robbers and of those who will not 
restore loans and deposits, and the most subtle tlefinitions 
of the law of inheritance- all tend to show that, how- 
ever restricted bv tho rules of caste tho sorial and per- 
sonal condition of an individual might be, his property 
at least was respected and held inviolable. As to Iho 
laws of succession, it is laid down as a fundamental rule, 
probably derived ft'om aiitient patriarchal manners, 
that, if 'possible, the whole property of thu family should bo 
kept together. Accordingly after tho deaih of his father, the 
eldest son may take entire possession of the patrimony, and 
the others may live under him, unless they choose to separate. 
In this case, the widow and such persons as by crimes or 
mental and corporal defects are legally excluded from par- 
ticipation, being provided for, the heritage is divided into 
portions according to the minute and almost endless variety 
of regulations by which, owing to the real or imaginary in- 
termarriage and mixture of classes, this part of Hindu law 
has become extremely abstruse and intricate. 1 roperly 
belonging to a sacerdotal student and to a minor must be 
guarded by the king, until the owner shall have concluded 
his studentship, or until his infancy shall have ceased in his 
sixteenth year. No tax is levied or charge made for tins 
trusteeship nor for any tuition whatsoever; and except cus- 
tom-duties and market- taxes, the only legal tax or annual 
revenue which a sovereign may receive from his whole do- 
minion through his collertors is imposed on the mercantile 
Slid agricultural classes. Ho may take oithey a twelfth 
part of the crops, or an eighth, and in time of distress even 
X fourth part, but in every respect he must act like a lather 
to his peWe. (7. 80. 10. 118 ffO Serving men, artisuns, 
and mechanics never pay taxes, hut they must 
ttssisi by their labour when needed According to a theory 
most rieotously supported in a rude state of feudal and 
SapoticVvtn’nmen^^ by several Hindu lawgivers of modern 
tte.^ *4 by « P«««go in Strata the km? teen 


the offenee, even that limh ahall the king amputate’ (viii. 
334; ix. 273,0. Kevertbeleas most of the punishments 
may he eommuted for pecuniat;^ fines; and in ease a tern* 
potal chastisement proves unavailing, tlneato of fixture pain 
are often held out A priest may % mattoi(ing _impre(»> 
tions oind holy charms chastise those vrho injure nun, vith* 


1. 460 ; Strabo, p. 1030, l<m « ^ fiaviKign Ttiwl But 
although the sovereign’a, right to an apualground-reu^ 
and hU gifts of land, so JoeorW m inscriptions and 
written documents, may originally tove '•««» ^ 

guoh a doctrine, its praotical applieatKm wp^d bav® 
neffectual, and in wst it is nowheW adopted “*“* 
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tioned by fWMed oede. On the ooutmy. itii «xpnsaly vUeb. Meordi^ to raiaark of » jodioknu bbiomr* 
■tatodwn rule inid down by antienteageii that culUvatM land 'eveiy profeiaioni with few exoeptionsi ii open to 
eball be the proper^ of turn who baa cut away the wood, or every deaoription of pemnt, and tbe duooungemeiit 

<1 1 a ani.j :i. /rv d. 


'whahiMi cleared and tilled it <9. 44)» To prove the inviolability 
of tbe tenure of land, in which the proprietor is rather pro- 
tected than limited by government, many special laws might 
be produced^ such aa those concerning landmarks and 
boundaries, the common ponds by which the Helds ate 
watered, tlie punishment inflicted on herdsmen and owners 
for injuring cattle; and so far is the agricultural tenant 
from being disturM in his possession, that oven if land 


arising from' religious prejudicea is not greater than 
what exists in Great Britain from the effects of municipal 
and corporation laws.’ (Colebrookci Itma^ m the Hue- 
hantiry and Internal Cmmerce Bengtd^ Lond. ifloa, 
p, 174; Rickards’s /ndia» or meU, evSnUtted to Illus- 
trate the Character and Condition the Native Maid- 
tante^ London, 1828.) Even intellectual culture is found to 
have made considerablo progress ; the Vedas are written. 


be injured by his neglect, he shall only be punished by a and must be read, with accents and letters well pronounced; 
heavier tax. heretical books are mentioned (3,il), legal questions must 

The most striking feature by which, on the whole and be decided by arguments and rules drawn Item local usages 

kivuitliutfiriHinor iftt mnnv Drlarinnr tViia aivIci ici nnrl /fi i_‘ 


notwithstanding its many glaring defects, this code is dis- 
tinguished, is the rigour and purity of its morals. 
A complete system of cthigs might be gathered from the 
sca ttered moral sentences, of which wc subjoin the following 
few examples. * Let not a man be querulous, even though in 
pain ; let him not injure another in deed or in thought, let him 


andfromfart«a»codes(8,3), and written edicts of kings 
were by their frequency liable to forgery (9, 232). But 
after all, and what is most important, the burning of widows 
is totolly unknown: on the contrary, a widow is legally 
bound to devote herself to pious austerity, and may even be 
lawfully married to the brother of her deceased husband, 


not e\;en utter a word by which his fellow-creature may suffer as she could marry any other man during the reign of king 
uneasiness (2, 161), I^ethim bear a reproachful speech Vena (3, 173; 5, 157). Now the duties of a Satti, so 
with patience ; lot him speak reproachfully to no man ; with 
an angry man let him not in return be angry; abused, let him 
speak mildly (6, 47). Let him say what is true, but let him 


say what is pleasing ; let him speak no disagi-eeable truth, 
nor let him speak agreeable falsehood (4, 1.38 if.). Though 
oppressed by penury, in consequence of his righteous deal- 
ings, lot him never give his mind to unrighteousness (4, 

T .» 1 H . 1^4 A A. A .1 -V - V. 


minutely detailed in works of later date^ could not possibly 
bo omitted in a sacred code of law, and therefore the worK 
seems at least anterior to the invasion of India by the Mace- 
donians, who were fUlly acquainted with these horrid sacri- 
fices. 

The learned Hindus agree that many laws enacted hy 
„ Manu were confined to the first three ages of the world, anil 

171) ; let him bo firm in his contentment and chock all have no fome in the present age ; some of them have been 
desire of acquiring more than ho possesses, for happiness abolished or modified by subsequent, Hindu lawgivers, 
has its root iti content, and discontent is the root of misery according to whom the work is rather to be honoured than 
(4, 12). A wise man should constantly discharge all the to be strictly followed. In fact for a longtime it has formed 
moral duties, though he perform not constantly the cere- only a very small part of the juridical system, and may ' 
monies of religion (4, 204); he should act without any view he considered as the oldest text-b^k of law extant, or as 
of reward, and constantly shun religious hypocrisy, for he the Hindu 'Institutes,* preparatory to the copious ‘Digests,’ 
who describes himself to worthy men in a manner contrary i • Pandects,* and other legal works now in use among the 
to truth is the most sinful wretch in the world; he is the , different juridical schods in India. (Ellis, in Madras 
worst of thieves, a stealer of minds (4, 255). Even here Transactions, vgl i., and Sir Thomas Strange, Hinctu Latv, 
below an unjust man attains no felicity, nor he vrhose \ prindimlly with reference td such portions of it as concern 
wealth nmeeerla frnm orJvinnr * for ihn ««..! j Administration of Justice iu the King's Courts in 

India, Lond. 1830.) 


wealth proceeds from giving false evidence; for the soul 
itself is its own witness ; offend not thy soul, the supreme 
internal witness of men. The sinful have said in their 
hearts, "No one sees us.** Yes, tbe gods distinctly see 
thorn, and so does tbe spirit within their breasts (4, 170, 8, 
84). He who perseveres in good actions, in subduing his 
passions, in beslowin); gifts, in gentleness of manners. Who 


The ‘ Institutes* of Hindu law* or the ‘ Ordinances of 
Manu,* were verbally translated from the original by Sir 
William Jones, 1794. The Sanskrit text with Uie gloss of 
Kullfikabhatta was published at Calcutta in 1813, and a 
now edition of the metrical text, together with Sir William 


bears hardships patiently, who associates not with the ; Jones’s translation, carefully collated with the original, was 
malignant, who gives pain to no sentient being, obtains ' prepared by Sir Graves Haughton, 1822, 1825. Another 
final beatitude (4, 246 ; 12, 10). Single is each man bom, valuable edition, with select notes and a French interpreta- 
single he dies, single he receives the reward of his good, and ' tion, hy Loiseleur des Longchamps, w^as published at Stras- 
singletho punishment of his evil deeds. When ho leaves burg in 1830. 


his corpse, like a log or lump of clay on the ground, his 
kindred retire with averted faces, hut his virtue accompanies 
his soul* (4, 240). The principal moral duties in general 
are summed up in the following passage : ‘ The avoiding 
of all injury to animated beings, veracity, the abstaining from 
theft and from unjust seizure of property, cleanliness and 
command over the bodily organs, form the compendious 


MANLCODIATA. [Birds of Paradise, vol. iv., p. 
4200 

MANUEL, NICLAUS, who claims notice not only as, 
an artist, but as a poet and author, and one who took an 
active part in the Reformation in Switzerland, was born at 
Bern in 1484. His real name is conjectured by his recent 

r 1 L. . ^ V’ "i . biographer. Dr. Griineisen, to have beenAlleman, but us 

system of duty, which Manu has ordained for the four he was illegitimate, it was, for family reasons, changed ana- 
idasses (10, G3). To conclude with the words of Sir William grammatically into that of Manuel. It is further conjee- 
Jones: ‘ The work contains abundance of curious matter, lured that he was brought up by his maternal grandfather, 
extremely interesting both to speculative lawyers and anti- Thiiring Frickart. Having made choice of painting as a 
quanes, w'iih many beauties which need not to be pointed profession, he studied the art at Colmar, under the siic- 
out, and with many bleini-shes which cannot be justified or cessors of the celebrated Martin Schon, until the fame of 
])aUiatca ; it is a system of duspotism and priestcraft, both Titian attracted him to Venice, where be became oiio of his 
indeed limited by law, but artfully conspiring to give mutual pupils. This period is fixed by his biographer about tho 
supporl. 1 . V 41 1 which time he was married. He is said to 

ihc time at wluph the laws of Manu were composed is have assisted Holbein, in 1515, in his ‘.Dance of Death :* yet 
■wholly uiicertain, and it was only from conjecture tliat the this is very questionable, because he was himself employed 
eminent Sanskrit scholar whom wo have just named fixed at that time in painting tho same subject at Born, which ho 
the twelfth cent Jry b.c. as the probable op^h of their com- executed in fresco in tho cloister of the Dominicans. He 
iy)sition. ucncrally speaking we may safely pronounce it also ornamented his own house with a largo fresco, repire- 
1 he code of an already refined and eidigbtenea people, and senting Solomon worshipping idols. But of these and several 
the work Itself beara ample testimony that a very ad- other of his works nothing now remains except some small 
yanced degree of civilization had been acquired by the water-eolout copies preserv^ in the library at Besle. It 
nmdus when the^ laws were promulgated. ^ For produc- seeme however that his pencil did not bring him sufficient 
ing every article of luxury an inimenso variety of professions for the maintenance of his family, on which account ho re- 

^ ^ himself Tn militiS and public 

(4^11.8.21), amn. He»md.a»quart«sr-mMterorcommU«iry.£noDg 
^ for haviiig given rise to a the Swiss allies who assisted Francis I. in his expedition 

S *^**«”i ^^22, and was present both at the storming 

of things was then neatly the same as m modern tupes, m rf Noyara and the battle of Bicooca. In tho feltowing ye« 
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IM diom Mdvogt of Srlach : oud ftoia flw HS« I wWeh Mo'luppoidl to imply the oUnmto ^ »«<* tlio 
diitinoutihed himielf bv hii leal iii tbe couW of the Re- Jnieei of plants an'ebielly eompoiod. Bnt at the same tiou 
foJSn rtis wriod he devoted to It is equally true, that the bestSre of jwU mil not pro- 

th7^. iSiHo h^a pubT employments. He du<m good orops for any length of tinw. without tho hdp o^ 

died in 1 630, when only 49 y^n of age. dung or otnor rich manures to recruit the loss produced by 

As a writer he b6c;An to Astinguish himself in 1509, by vegetation. ^ u 

various popular poem and songs in the Swiss dialect full The various means of improving the iexture, such as 

of humour*^ and sLirp satire. Hw * Pastnachtspielo,’ or Dra- tillsM and the mixture of earthy w ^ 

matie Moralities and Myeteries, which he began to compose rately. [Loam ; Marl ; Soil , mLAOR.] Wo stall 
about 1522, are marked by tbe same qualities, in which, as conBne our obwvations to that class of manures which 

may be almost taken for granted, his polemical pieces in stimulato or enrich the sou. 

support of the Reformation were not at all deficient. There are some substaices which ® y . ^ .j 

MANUEL, FRANCISCO, one of the most eminent of both closes of manure. Of these lime, 
the modern poets of Portugal, was bom at Lisbon in 1734. state o quick lime, or 

His flrst study was music, tat he afterwards devoted him- chalk, is the principal. Limo, being an e?rth 1^ porot^s 
self entirely to literature, and more especially to poetry, his than sand, and more so than clay, has an .f™®* 

talent for which Obtained him many admirers, and also some on soils ui which either sand or clay prevails , out it 1 m 
enemies and persecutors. His enemies accused him not also a chemical effect as an alkaline “^®®"*’“®3 

only of entertaining exceedingly heretical opinions, but of m this light, it acts on the soil in a peculiai man , 
openly professing bis contempt for tho church, alleging greatly assists the effect of enriching manures, which are 
against him his arguments in favour of toleration, his free all of animal or vegetable origin. 


remarks on the rcionkss and, not least of all, bis translation 
of MoUfire's * Tartuffe.* Being summoned to appear before 
tho Inquisition, instead of obeying the mandate of the Holy 

Office, lie attacked and disarmed the agent sent to appro- the heal or a lurnace or Kiin, ana ur ^ 

bond him. and saved himself by immediate tlight to Paris, this means reduced to the state of 

in 1788; in which city lie resided till February 25. 1819. of crystallisation, which makes the particles of marble or 
when he died at tho ago of eighty-four. limestone adhere in a solid fom, is driven out 1^ the 

Though a sealous cultivator of tho purest models of Por- heat winch reduces it to a light porous »‘®"®- '«'^^““y 
luguese literature and poetry. Manuel was a no less ardent pulverised, and having so strong an attraction for moaturo 
admirer of tho classic^ His veneration for the writers of and caitanic Jhat, if it 

antiquity was in some degree injurious, inasmuch as it led sphere for any len^h of time, it or 

him to regard them rather as models invariably to bo fo - ^dually returns to the state M™*® 

lowed, than as studies upon which a sound poetical taste is jime uniteil wiUi water and 

to he formed. And to this predilection for the poets of an- | it is now a fine impalpable powder, instead 

tiqnity is to be ascribed his dislike to rhyme. Wevortheless Lime newly burnt has a P«?“* 

his merits and excellencies are undeniable ; and it has hwn matter, which it burns or f ^ 

said of him tliat no Portuguese poet or writer since the time portion of the water *!h*, tmhU of animal and vese^ 

ofCunioonsdid so much for the language, in which respect tains. On humus, which is the of an^al 

his services were more valuable than th^e of a whole aca- table dewy in the eart^^ it “ f ®“l'*/,f®®‘: 

demy. He excelled in lyric and satiric poetry, and among it soluble U 

his productions of the former class his odes to D’Albu- of the roots of plants, } 1 line on rert-iiii soils 

(liierque and Washington are deservedly admired fur their secret of all tbe wonderM effects ot^hme on < ^ 

sublimity and grandeur. Many of his cpistlw. tales, and while *t appears almost inactive m ofocr^ J" 

fables are also stamped by merit, though of a different kind, where tho soil is peculiarly p , • ? lime^ia found 

The services which he further performed for Portuguese ""id washed by the sea 

literature 'were very considerable, for he produced admi- to do no good; but on tho manures both in a 

raid© versions of Wicland’s ‘ Oberon.’ * Silius Italicus,’ much organic matter, it is the best ol manures, both m a 

Chateaubriand’s ‘ Martyrs,’ and La Fontaine’s * Fables.’ caustic and mud state. nosed 

Like his original compositions, these translations are distill- Caustic . heath andTtho 

guished by singular purity of stylo, carried occasionally per- fibres of vegetable it " bv ts 

Saps rather too far. as his lion^r of Gallicisms and new- like; it helps 

coined expressions frequently led him to adopt obsolete means the dead ^^cs ot 

MAN^UMlSSlON rLiBKRTiNt s' StAVE,] lions, supply tho materials for the >arious vegetable s b 

MANURE. Eveiy Bubaianco which has been used to stances which are naturally P^.^®®®*’-. 
improve the natural soil, or to restore to it tho fertility is a store of organic ““‘t®/ “/ 

which is diminished by the crops annually rmrried away, has he an excellent manure , ,ip.trovinp overv fibre which 

been included in the name of manure. Thus chalk, marl, will only add to the 

clay, and even sand, when added to the soil for the purpose the seed might ITiis will account for tho 

of improving its texture, have been called manures ; and assistance of light and rooi . . different times of 

some Ufusion has arisen- in our ideas iu cpusequence of various re^rte which have taen made^^^^ 
applying tho same word to signify things which are essen- the effect of hme when p ^ anneared almost uii- 

tiidly different The French have a term by which they quantity which 

distinguish the substances which merely improve tho me- limited, in others a very small portion x P 

clianical texture of tho soil firom those which act i^re of the soil. ponducted with 

directly in nourishing the plants which grow in it The Agricultural !^ficiice in his study ope- 

forraer of these they c5l amendementg, and the latter escrow, sufficient precision. The *^^^8 experiments on 

For want of anottar word there might be no impropriety in mtoa on a minute "“garden- 

adopting the first of these, instead of the vaguer term of vegetation are earned on ^ 

‘ improving manures,* retainiug the word ‘ manures for those ground. Iho foreoer is ®®® P . . * 1 ,. rngi^ts "V^hore 

whiih arc^ consider^ ta stimulating or nentishing. and r'‘\*'>®»touted.ftrencoswbmh a^t^^ 
which are usually esUedeariching manures. ^ ^ it iffls^mta 

It is well known to «S1 practiSd agriculturists that the tamed by the exnectation 0 “ success. The 

texture of the soil and the proportitmt of tho earths of can be done, with *5®,“,?. ® *id marline- if one applica- 
which it is composed arq the flrst and most important con- same may bo '-in bo dually 

ditioiis of its prJiduotive powers. Where the* is a good tion has fno good. Mother it s supposed^^^^^ 
natural loam which retains moisture without heeoming wet benefinal. On |^jf, Ij,. d^a^d.*hiit 

or overcharged with it. and perraito the Influence of the tend foat rSth to 

atmospheric air to pervade it, the Cropa qanltot fkil to be should olso be the dupes of these 

more certain and remunerating than in loose 8aflda.»r'tena- prevent dtsea^ The exeJ^maiiutel^d, wbea 

cious days, however rich they may ta in those afihttances iMfofeiMtmi. Ume 1» a most exediww manure, ano. 


Lime as a manure acts most powerfully in its caustic 
state, that is, when deprived of the carbonic acid which » 
generally united with it. The carbonic acid is expelled by 
the heat of a furnace or kiln, and limestone or marble is by 


a 3r MoryoT to^pistlTta^^^^^ while tt appoars almost inactive in others. In some places, 

9 sfampod by i^ri ^though of a different kind, where the soil is peculiarly ^or, 

which he further nerformed for Portuguese silicious sand washed by the sea or by rivers, lime is louna 
« reVconSM atoi- h, do no good; hut on 

1 $ of wicland’s ‘ Oberon,’ * Silius Italicus,’ much organic matter, it is the best ol manures, both m a 
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properiy applied, most beneficial ; biit it moy iecbme in®rt> aWay* oxeept os as it hjis tbofonglily pnlvorfsrf ili. Bat 
or oven nosious^ when applied injudiciously- does this with chalk spread nefc^ at a much 

The property to which lime owes its chief power in pro- cheaper rate; and a good dressing with chalk will last in 
moling vegetation is, its combining with certain elements of the soil, and its effects be pres^ved, many years after all 
decayed animal and vegetable matter, and forming a com- the lime would have disappeared. It is tbttefoTe a matter 
pound which is soluble m water, and which attracts carbonic of more experiment and calculation Whether it bo more 
acid and moisture from the atmosphere. This substance is profitable to put ten waggott-tosds of clmlk on an acre of 
readily taken up into tlie sap by the fibres of the roots, and stiff clay, or one or two waggon-loads pf quick-lime. If 
supplies the plant with oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, the soil be very tenacious, the chalk will probably be the 
which ai'e the elements of alt vegetable substances, if we most profitable in the end as well as the cheapest ; but for 
except a fbw which also contain tiiiiwen. one of the com- a few crops the lime may appe^ to have the advantage, 
ponent elements of the atmosphere. Thus we see that air, Everything depends on situation, and the eoiiiparative 
water, and carbonic acid are sufficient to afford all the elo- facility with which lime and chalk can be procured, 
monts of vegetables, and that the use of the lime is chiefly to On poor sands chalk will be found to produce a greater 
facilitate the absorption of tbeso elements, besides depositing and more permanent improvement than the same value in 
a very minute portion of the pure earth in certain parts of the lime, which, unless it be mixed with clay or vegetable sub- 
vegetable. Thus far lime acts as a solvent, in the same man- stances, will not be of great use on such soils. When marl 
ner as alkaline salts, which, in a much smaller quantity, can be procured, or clay and chalk, these will he the best 
would have the same effect. The alkalies are seldom used as , correctives for the porous nature of sand, whether mixed 
manuro in a pure state, but they abound in ashes, sea-weeds, | by nature or artificially. But marls are chiefly amendments, 
and all woody fibres of vegetables; and when those are and as such will be noticed separately. nUARL.] 
used as manures, the alkali produces its effect. Lime, Tlie substances which have generally been used as ma- 
hoing so much more abundant, and ’ obtained at compa- nures are numerous and various, and* have been divided 
ratively little cost, is preferred. But lime, besides its into stimulating and nourishing manures. All^aline sub- 
effect on the humus in the soil, acts also on the clay which stances are ranked under the first, and all organic matter 
it may contain ; and where this is abundant, its effect is under the second. 

most beneficial. For this purpose it need not be in a When ignorance sheltered itself undef vague terms, the 
caustic state ; and chalk, which can be used in much greater ferlility of the soil w'as attributed to the general term ' salt ’ 
quantity, from its abundance in many parts of England, or ‘ nitre,* both very undefined substances, which led to 
effects a much more permanent improvement in the soil, errors instead of promoting the investigation of, truth by 
But chalk acts also chemically wherever acids exist in too observation. Nitre was supposed to Ifxist in dews, rains, 
great abundance, whether they be mineral or vegetable: and snow. All vegetables were supposed to consist of salt 
it neutralises these acids, and in doing so generally and earth, or more properly of soluble and insoluble sub- 
gives out some of the carbonic acid which it is combined stances, and on this uncertain foundation tlteories* w^ere 
with : and this, before it is quite expanded into gas, is built and pracitccs ri^ommended. It was said that when 
readily taken up by the moisture in the soil and carried into the soil was fallowed it imbibed nitre fh>m the atmosphere, 
the vessels of the plants, where it deposits the carbon, because it was known that animal and vegetable matters 
letting the oxygen escape by the pores of the bark and decomposing in a heap of earth gradually produced nitre, 
leaves. which, alitvough it did not actually absorb it from the air, 

Where limestone is abundant, and the burning of it is was certainly generated by combining the elements of 
expensive, it is sometimes broken and pounded fine: in tins atmospheric air with the alkali which existed in the orga- 
stute it is of great use in stiff soils. At first it acts merely iiic matter; and, as the earth from which the nitre was ex- 
mechanically, as fine sand would do; but gradually pul- traded was an excellent manuro, from the remaining por- 
verising and meeting with acids, its chemical effects become tion of organic matter in it, it was suppowd to be the effect 
apparent. of the nitre which remained. That nitre may bo of use in 

The use of quick-limc iu rendering inert vegetable some cases we will not deny; but there is not the slightest 
fibres soluble, and hastening the decomposition of animal foundation for believing that it is the real pabulum of 
substances, is of the greatest importance in agriculture, plants, or that the soil owes its fertility entirely to its pre- 
Substances may be rendered highly enriching in a short senco. 

time, which, without it, would have lain long dormant in tlie From the most accurate analysis of the component parts 
soil or the dung- heap. Its effects in this way will be more of plants, it is ascertained that salts and earths form a very 
particularly noticed when we treat of composts. inconsiderable portion of their substance, and that carbon 

Wherever there is peaty matter in the soil, which, and water furnish by far the greatest part. The nitrogen 
owing to the tannin principle which it contains, is, by of the atmosphere is found only in some of them, and all 
perfectly incapable of putrefaction, lime is the metallic substances seem entirely adventitious, 
true remedy. Assisted by feeculent matter to produce a It has been supposed that all the carbon in plants might 
degree of beat and fermentation in it, lime soon dis- be supplied by the atmosphere, but this is not supported 
solves peat and converts it into real humus, than which by any proof; ou the contrary, plants will not thrive, unless 
there is no better food for vegetation. The ashes of burnt there be in the soil in which they grow substances which 
peat act iu a different way ; they contain alkaline salts and contain carbon, that is, chiefly animal and vegetable sub- 
eartbs in a state of minute division. They do not furnish stances, and chalk. The two first readily part with it^ but 
any substance from which a plant derives its chief increase the latter retains it too strongly to lead uS to conclude that 
ill bulk, but they serve to prepare other substances in the the plants draw any of it from this source unless where a 
earth and convert them into manure. They have also some stronger acid is present to release the cartmnic acid by its 
effect in stimulating the action of the vessels which elabo- greater affinity to lime. Wo may conclude then, that from 
rate the different juices, as culinary* salt has on the stomach whatever source the oxygen and hydrogen of vegetable suh- 
of most animals. At least there is every reason to think stances are derived, the carbon comes fbm the decomposition 
BO from analog]^ in the absence of positive proof. From all of organic substances, either animal or vegetable, and iliat 
this tho practical use of lime, cn{dk, or ashes is readily these, in a certain state of decomposition, afford the supply 
deduced. Jn a feryftiff clay, chalk or lime wfil rend^ of whon by which the plant increases and secretes its 
it much more porous, and admit the influence of the atmo- ^uices. As in tlitd animal digestion the chemical affinities, 
sphere ; n will correct acidity and assist the nutritious effects as observed in the raw materials, seem all to be set at du- 
of animal and vegetable manures. Quick-lime spread on fiance, or greatly modified by a vital energy of that organ, 
a soil abounding in vegetable matter will make it active by so in the convmticn of the simple vegetSble sap, differing 
dissolving the half-decomposed fibres and Converting them but little IMn pure water, into the varions substances which 
into a soluble mucilage: being extremely nunfitely divided are produced by vegetatsou, no analog can bo drawn firom 
by its property of attracting moisture rapiffiy. a veinr smaU the expertnaents of the laboratory, mture alone has the 
quantity produces an immediate effect, fienoe it. is gene- seo^ of transmutation, and it is only by watching her ope* 
rally spread over fallows eir dfover-leys, whimt rations and endeavouring to imitate them, that we can hope 

ibr Wheat-sowing. If it were put on the land mg wwbro to com© to useful practical results, 
the seed is sown, it would have lost its chipf power ty at- These preliminary obsenations are necessary to the con- 
tracting carbonic acid aiul returning to Uie state of earbejaate elderation of the componttiTe Jmportanco of vatjops sub- 
or chalky and all the c.^pense of burning would be throlfh stances used as mahuresf 
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The first end molt imnortaiit class of maimcos «ro the 
omeinents of animals* The peculiar pmperty of earth in 
absorbing putrid effluvia and Removing disagreeable smells, 
appears an indication of nature to lead us to bury putrid 
animal substances, of wbioh the excrements and dead car- 
casses of animals are the most numerous and obvious. It 
would require no length of experisnee to show Uu&t wherever 
this is done vegetation is more vigorous. There is therefore 
a^her motive for burying dung than merely to get rid of a 
disameable substance. From the most antieiit times of 
wliioh there are any records, the dunging of a field has bdbn 
an important part of cultivation. The preparing of the dung 
of imimals, so as to render it more efficacious, is a later im- 
provement, and has not yet attained the perfection of which 
It is capable, unless it bo so in China, of wliicli we road won- 
derful accounts. Tlie fresh dung dropped on the ground, 
fhr from improving the herbage whtu'e it has fallen, appears 
to injure it^ and render it unfit for cattle to oat; when it 
gradually disappears, and not till then, the spot is restored 
to its former verdure. But if the dung is dug into the 
ground and covered with earth, the fertilising efiect will be 
immediately perceived. This is a sufficient lesson to the hus- 
bandman to make him bury the dung as soon as possible. 
But this not being always practicable, it is collected in heaps 
until it can be carried to the land prepared for its recep- 
tion by ploughing or digging. By mixing the straw, which 
has served as litter to cattle, with their dung, the quantity 
is increased, and by allowing this mixture to heat and pu- 
trefy, a greater quantity of manure is produced. This is 
probably the history of the dunghill. Science has seldom 
been applied to show the most profitable mode of collecting 
dung and forming a dunghill ; out experience has, in many 
countries, taught methods which accord well with what 
science might have taught. Tlie manure must be soluble 
before it can bo elToctive; this solubility can only be pro- 
duced in the more solid portions, such as the straw, by pu- 
trefaction, which the dung promotes when duly moistened. 
All well-managed dunghills are iherefom watered in dry 
weather, and turned over to let every portion undergo the 
same degree of )mtrefaction. The exact moment whan it is 
most advantageous to bury it in the ground seero^ not yet 
fully decided. Some let the decomposition go on until a 
great portion of the heap is converted into a black, tough, 
oily substance, which, from early association, gives the idea 
of richness. I t is no doubt a powerful manure which acts 
speedily, but is it tlie most economical? This may be dis- 
puted. A great portion of the substance must have been 
resolved into gases, which fly off and are lost. The remain- 
der, evidently carbonaceous from its colour, has acquired too 
much of the appearance of charcoal to be very efficient ; and 
it is only the exuding juice which is imiuodiately fertilis- 
ing. The most oxpcriouced farmers agree, that wlienover 
the brown colour of a dungheap verges towards a black, 
the dung has lost something of its value, besides the diminu- 
tion in its bulk by dissipation. The best state in which 
dung can be carried to the land is, according to the best in- 
formed practical agriculturists, when the straw is so rotten 
that it readily bx'eaks into short pieces, without having en- 
tirely lost its form ; it should then bo of a brown or maho- 
gany colour, uniform throughout the mass. Whenever 
dung is mentioned by foreign agricultural writers, it is 
generally understood to be in this state, which in English is 
called short dung. 

As manure is wanted for the hind at different seasons, it 
is of consequence that the dpng from tlie yards and stables 
should be collected in such heaps, and managed so as to be 
in the exact slate which is thought most advantageous at 
the time when it is carted on the land. To effect this some 
attention is required. The oldest portion must have its pu- 
teefaction retoHed, and the newest accelerated, to hnng 
them both to the same state. This is easily done. If a 
cert^n thickness of dung is kept trodden down by the cat- 
tle, It will be a lonjg time before it decomposes, nor will it 
do this without being turned over to expose the under nor- 
ti^s to the air. If, on the contrary, it be cavriod out iiito 
a h^p in a loose state, and occasionally turned over and 
moistened when it wmears dry, it will beat and be ready in 
» venr short time. Whon amffleient quantity of short dung 
he carried to a field prepared to receive it and imme- 
diately ploughed in with a imoBow furrow, it wiB soon in- 
corporate with the soil, and afford a suooeistpn of soluble 
wfil give regular nouxiahmeot 
» the idanii,, This is^iofflpnlbesupp&tmtetakesoa 


IS m iha^state when it only requires reemitmg;and has a 
texture Ihvourable to the crops raised upon it. In poor 
sands or wet clays some modification in tlie state of the 
dung may ho necessary. 

In speaking of dung, we have not said anything of the 
different kinds of dung produced from different domestic 
animals. In some cases it may bo advantageous to keep 
these separate ; for instance, the dung of cows from that of 
horses, of cattle feeding on oil-cakes or grain, with or with- 
out turnips, and those fed on straw or refuse hay only. 
Cow-dung, when in a fresh state, is thought best for li^t 
soils, and horse-dung for cold heavy soils* Tbe richer the 
dung, from the nature of the food given to the animals, the 
less of it need bo usetl, and this may be worth atteoding^to. 
But in general a mixture of the dung of all the difierent 
animals kept on a farm with all the straw that can bo 
afforded, will givo a manure of an average strength, which 
may be used upon all kinds of land; with tliis difference, 
that for light soils it should be more decomposed than for 
the heavy, and also ploughed iu deeper ; fur the air pene- 
trates the light soil to a greater depth, and sooner acts on 
the manure. In heavy land the straw, if not so much de- 
composed, will form cavities to let in the air, and allow of a 
more regular evapomtion. All this is well known to 
most farmei's, but not always strictly attended to. It is 
better to manure slightly and often than to put on a 
large quantity at once, except for some particular crops, 
which require a rich earth and consume much manure, 
such as potatoes, beet-root, and ruta-buga, or Swedish 
turnips, whatever some authors may write to the contrary, 
led away by tho old notion tliat roots irapoverisU the soil 
less than seeds, which is not universally the case. Any one 
who has raised the above-mentioned roots with the usual 
manuring, and drawn them off the land to be consumed 
elsewhere, will acknowledge that his subsequent corn was far 
inferior to that which had succeeded beans, tares, or 
clover, with tho same quantity of manure. Those who do not 
agree in this opinion may readily bo convinced by a fair trial. 

The chief use of cattle ou an arable farm, besides those 
which are necessary for the operations of husbandry, is to 
produce manure for the lane). If the cattle repay their 
food and the expense and risk attending their keep, the 
manure is sufficient profit. Even with a moderate loss, 
they must be kept, when manure cannot be purchased ; and 
a portion of the la'nd must be cultivated solely for the main- 
tenance of cattle. Ill some poor soils one-half of the land 
is not too much to produce manure sufficient for the other 
half. The loss, if any, on the cattle murt be repaid by the 
increase of tho corn crops. Manure is to a farm wlmt daily 
food is to an animal ; it must be procured at any sacrifice. It 
is better to lei land remain uncultivated in rough pasture, 
as was onco the case with a great part of Britain, and is still 
the case with extensive tracts on the Continent, than to 
break it up without having tho means of manuring it. A 
tbw crops may be obtained at first, but the land is deterio- 
rated fur ever after, and what has been obtained from it is 
dearly paid for. 

Various means have been adopted to increase tlie 
quantity and efficacy of manure. Tho simplest is to in- 
crease the number of cattle, and husband their manure. 
It is evident that to let cattle run in loose pastures is a great 
loss, not only on account of the dung which is dropped, and 
more than lost, but also the urine, which contains the very 
essence of manure. In all countiies where stoll^teeding is 
practised, the lands are highly manured, and the crops more 
certain and abundant. Wito this system is connected a 
much more economical inaue^ement of the manure, by 
keeping the litter and more soUd parts of the dung separate 
from the urine and liquid parts, which arc colle<Jted in large 
reservoirs, and^usod efiher in the liquid slate, and applied 
immediat^y to the land, or in the formation of compost 
heapi, with earth aud 'vegetable substances collected for the 
purpose, and the straw which has served for litter. As 
this is a subject not generally known and sitddam carried 
into pfuctioe in Britain, we will dweU a little upon it, avail- 
ing ourselves of the information obtained from other coun- 
tnU» particularly from the husbandry of Flanders, of which 
an oebount has been published in the Farmer’s series of the 
^I^raiy of UseM Knowledge,* Nos. 105, 106, and 107. 

V?hen the urine and a ccihiderable portion of the solid 
dimg are washed into a resen'oS immediately from the 
stel^, its strength eon be much more iteadilyasceji^ned 
when theymosixed up withstmr imd tJuown inton 
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yard* The apeclfic grurity of the Uaeid is readilv asoor* 
vained by an instrument, and those vno are in the habit 
observing this liquid manure can judge most accurately o, 
Its strength, and of the degree of putrefaction which it has 
undergone. 

Notwithstanding sotne apparently contradictory opinions, 
it is pretty generally acknowledged by those who have had 
long experience Of its use, that urine and similar animal 
substances have a more jiowerful effect on the soil, when 
they have undergone a certain degree of putrefaction, than 
when they are used in a fresh state, and that this is pro- 
duced with the least loss of substance when the liquid has 
been confined in close vaulted cisterns which admit the ex- 
ternal air only partially. On light soils this liquid has a 
most fertilising effect, if it is used frequently in small por- 
tions at a time. On very heavy soils this effect is not so 
apparent, and for such soils the liquid is accordingly mixed 
with sand or any light earth before it is applied ; or, instead 
of using it at once upon the land, it is poured over the litter, 
which has been collected in a heap or in a yard, after hav- 
ing served for the cattle. This litter, having been deprived 
of the urine which would otherwise have mixed with it, 
would rot very slowly and produce a very inferior kind of 
manure, unless it were moistened, and fermentation were 
•excited by pouring the half-putrefied urine over it. It may 
be objected that if the urine is only collected to moisten 
the straw which has served as litter, it would bo as well to 
let it he mixed at first, without tho trouble of pumping it 
up and the expense of a cistern to hold it But we shall 
.aoon see that tnere is a very wide difference. In the cotn- 
anon mode of collecting farm-yard dung, the straw is very 
oinequally impregnated with animal matter : at one time it 
will contain a large portion and run rapidly into fermenta- 
!t<on ; at another, there will be so little, that it is with diili- 
•cuky that heat is excited in it By separating the urine 
4Bnd litter, the straw will go much further, and can bo mixed 
with Ihc urine at the most advantageous time ; thus it 
forms .a much richer manure in a smaller compass, from 
not bemg so much diluted with water. Should there be a 
^deficiency of straw, earth or sand will supply its place, in as 
dkr as soaking up the rich juices; for the addition to the 
manure from the decomposition of the straw itself is very 
‘Small in proportion to that which animal juices afford. If 
tl^e liquid is collected from a stable or a yard where cattle 
arc kept as soon as it is produced, and is caiviod off into a 
cislern, there will be a much better and drier bed left for 
ithe cattle, especially if the ram is kept off by liglit shades. 
'When ihe litter is soiled to a certain degree, it may be re- 
moved to a heap in a proper place, where its conversion into 
inch dung may be effected by the addition of putrefying 
turine, than which nothing will so soon rot vegetable fibres, 
if the air be admitted to the heap. The portion which is not 
wanted for some time may bo left to decompose more slowly ; , 
'.and as the time approaches when it is wanted for the land, 
it may be managed so us to be in that state which experience 
has shown to be most effectivo in the improvement of the 

There is some appearance of certainty and I'egularify in 
this mode of making a dunghill, which there scarcely is in 
the common practice of accumulating straw, dung, and 
urine without any regularity in a farm-yard, turning it over 
when the cattle leave it for the pastures, and carrying so 
many cart-loads por acre on the land to be manured, with- 
•out any measure of its comparative strength. One portion 
is often almost burnt black, and another appears like the 
iftesh litter of the stables, not being even thoroughly soaked 
with moisture. It is true that good farmers pay more atlen- 
tioii to their dung-heaps, and endeavour to carry out the 
manure in a proper state; but how much more readily 
would this be accomplished by ^ help of a large cistern 
full of the richeit animal matter in a state of partial putre- 
faction. In those situations where atraw bears a high price, 
it msv bo doubtful whether a cdstern might not permit a 
^onsiaerable profit to be made by the sale of a portion of 
the straw, without any diminution of the manure required 
for the farm, since for light soils ihe liaui^ mightbe used 
alone, and for stiffer soils it might be mixed a.compost 
witk4KA'rth, chalk, and any kind of refuse yegete^ matter 
of Iw valuQ than straw. was an opiiiian expressed by 
a celebra ted agriculturist ’^ to the writer of thli IrlSele^ '/that 
he iCOBsidered the use of straw in dung to be ^rel/ks e 
spsiefs to hold the liquid aninml matter in iuporeeorfdbes* 


In fact, straw or old thatch merely rotten by long exposure 
to air and moisture is of little or no value as a manure, 
although it will sometimes produce good potatoes, by ren- 
dering a stiff soil pervious and porous ; but, in a light soil, 
a gallon of urine is wortli ten times its weight of rotten 
straw. This doctrine may appear strange to some agi'icul- 
turists, but it will bear the test of experiment, 

The gi^at use of liquid manure on light soils is to impreg- 
nate them with soluble matter, which, being diffused 
through their substance, supplies nourishment to tho roots 
or plants, wherever they may shoot out. It may be applied 
to the land at any time before the seed is sown, ana soon 
after, when the blade springs up or the seed begins to form; 
in short, whenever the plant requires fresh nourishment, or 
when that which existed in the soil is diminished. Without 
liquid manure, the poor silioious sands of Flanders could 
never be cultivated, much less produce crops which vie in 
quantity and quality with those on the best soils. Ttio 
quantity of farm-yard dung, in a very rotten state, which 
this soil would require according to the common system of 
manuring, could never be produced by all the straw which 
can be raised upon it in its first state of cultivation. But 
cattle produce urine, and this produces roots for cattle. 
The great effect of liquid manure has set the farmers on 
finding some artificial substitute for the simple urine and 
diluted dung of cattle. Such substitutes are obtained by 
mixing all kinds of refuse animal matter with water, and 
inducing putrefaction. The emptyings of privies from 
towns is scarcely a substitute; for it is tho same as the 
liquid from the stables in a more concentrated form ; hut 
the refuse of oil-mills and various manufactures, .when di- 
luted and mixed with a portion of putrid urine, soon be- 
come assimilated to it. This becomes a branch of trade in 
those countries where nothing will grow without manure, 
and is a resource where an increasing population demands 
the cultivation of inferior soils to supply the fiecessary 
increase of food, as well as an increase of produce from those 
which are naturally fertile. 

The increase of manure by tho formation of cofi'tpojf/s is 
well known in many parts of Brituin, and by their meaps the 
land has in many districts been rendered much more pro- 
ductive. The fundamental principle upon which composts 
aavo been made, is that of impregnating portions of earth 
with those parts of tho dung of cattle, which, from want of 
management in the common dunghills, would have been 
dissipated and lost ; and also accelerating or retarding the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable substances by the ad- 
dition of earths, such as chalk, marl, clay, and even sand, 
iccording to ihe nature of the soil on which the compost is 
n bo used. All solid manure which is to be ploughed into 
■he ground should contain certain parts already soluble in 
water, which promote vegetation: while other portions 
should be in a progressive state, so as to afford a succe.ssiou 
of soluble matter by a gradual and slow decomposition. 
Though we have set forth the value and importance of liquid 
manure, and suggest the best mode of applying it, wo would 
guard against its being supposed that solid dung may be 
altogether superseded by liquid. Liquid manure, however 
active and immediately effective, soon loses its power; 
whereas solid dung, well prepared and ploughed into the 
ground, will last for several crops. It is the judicious use 
of both these manures, conjointly, which has the best aiul 
most permanent effect. The dung or compost, having been 
plougned in well, requires some time before it can have any 
direct effect on the germination of the seed or the nourish- 
ment of tho plant. The liquid, on the contrary, acts ftoin 
tho moment it is poured on the surfkco. It is the milk nf 
the young plant, which thrives upon it and stretches out its 
fibres through the earth, till it reaches the dung, which, 
having undergone that slow transmutation which forms 
humus, is now in a proper state to supply tho more vigorous 
roots with sufficient nourishment. It is evident that tho 
growth must be more rapid and regular, and not so liable 
to be checked from want of proper nourishment, nor are the 
youttg roots in danger of perishing by being too soon ex- 
posed to the immediate contact of rank dung. Evay exci^ 
tioA should therefore be made by the industrious huaband- 
maii to increase the quantity and improve the quality of 
eveiy species of manure both solid and liquid: and here 
careful experiment can abne be depended upon. 
Htlmphry Davy, who so much enlarged the sphere of 
idienuoal sdenoe by his disooveiies, hastily asserted that 
dung frokn the stablei and yards should be bwod 
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ill the soil as soon as j^siblo. becanse when it is col- 
lactoditi adimghill a^eat portion of yotatik and gaseous 
mutter escapes into tup atmospheres Siit be did not pro- 
ceed k enow whether the ambouk bV hydrogen which 
esca]^ have been of Unv use in the soil ; perhaps 

ejtliuli^tioii, instead bf ^niinishing the value, or 
even the hulk of Qk Utanurb, a^tpally unproved it It does 
not ai^P^nr that fbrmOhting dOng produces carbonic acid, for 
a may skep on jimt dijing without much danger, which 
Wbuld.not W ihe If carbonic acid were evolved ; 
the ammonia ; k produced in the very frst stage of de- 
Ooinj^ution^ tis kay be perceived in opening the door of a 
siahte wiiere horsos have been shut up for some time ; but a 
hbap of manure does notphduce the same effect when its 
first heat k observant practical farmers 

have foUowou a contrary practice, and lot their dung bo 
tojerably short and rotten before it is ploughed into the 
soil. Xhti FiemiOgs pour liquid manure on the small 
heaps of dung in the fields to excite fermentation before 
they spread it and plough it in ; some, on the other hand, 
let the manure remain spread over the soil, rolling it in 
order to pulverise it some time before it is ploughed in. 
Without protending to decide between these opposite 
practices^ wo will venture to affirm that, until more light 
is thrown upon tlie process of vegetation and decompo- 
sition, the sure experience of the fai'inor is more trust- 
worthy than the moat plausible theories of men of science, 
unless they are supported by numerous and m^curately 
conducted expermioats on a large scale. 

In the fonnalion of composts the principal objects are, to 
regulate tboi decomposition of the organic substances, und 
to increase the bulk of the manure by means of less expen- 
sive imvlcrials than straw. For those purposes lime or chalk 
is generally used: the former, in its causlic stale, to ac- 
celerate the decuin position of fibrous matter ; the latter to 
add to the mass, and absorb any portion of acid, which is 
always produced in a certain stage of the fennentation. 
The mode of doing tins is so generally known, that it is 
needless to describe it: we sliall <)nl> observe lliat the 
Ktiffest clay may be used with advantage in cinnposls, where 
better soil is not at litind ; and for light lands, the stiffer the 
clay the nruvided it be thoroughly incorporated with 

the manure. The most u&eful material, under proper lua- 
nagemeut, is peat or turf. This may be laid in layers with 
quicU'lime and earth; the whole being well soaked with 
liciuid uinnure. If any kind of vegetable matter, such us 
fern, bmoni, thetiqis of heath, or pond weeds, can he added, 
it will be so much llie richer. Tiie lime and urine, acting 
on the peaty matter, decompose its lunnin and trau&forin it 
into humus, the woody ilbre is dissolved, and the whole 
mass, when turned over and well mixoil, becomes a very 
rich ^rth, which, being spread on the land and slightly 
plouf^ied or harrowed in, greatly eiirichos its surface. By 
this lueuns many poor soils may be improved, where tlie 
cultivation is not sufficiently extended to produce straw. 
Potatoes grow readily in peoty soils which ore drained 
and limed; and the potatoes when given to cattle will pro- 
duce sulticient dung und urine to improve the land without 
much straw being used. 

As a substitute for urine, several mixtures of animal and 
saline matters have been tried, which are. supposed to re- 
semble it in composiiiou. There is no reason why such a 
liquid might not be formed artificially, and if it can be mado 
with cheap materials, which may be obtained in abundance 
and at less expense than by keeping cattlo, it would bo a 
t'ory important disco vei^. 

Although bones have been treated of in a separate article 
[Bones], it may bo proper to mention hero, tlmt if sothe easy 
means of dissolving their substance wore mscovered, they 
might be made of miu^h groater use than they now are. At 
present they are put in with the s^d in broken state, and 
as they remain a loug time ttn4e<;iomposed in the soil, their 
effect, aft^r the fiitt crop, is scarcely perceptible, unless a 
very la^ quantity is usea» By miKiug dissolyod bones in a 
liquM slate with earth, almost cdl the component parts of 
urine would be titeroi. . V , 

Exjwnmonis have of artificial 

liquid manure by Mr^ Kimboirky of ^roisworth fkrra, 
Surrey, and wo uudomtaqd tbe msit will shortly bo made 
public by subsefiptioii. f 

The varieoisttbstatieos which are ^nerally enumerated, 
as oeea^ally used for manure, are tMutly refoso of 
manvllbetures; comikting of eorthis paUssjm »ub 

?* »0l. ^ 


stance^. Soapers* waste isvihiefly lime with a small portion 
of dkati. The scrapings of kaHier, borfi, bones, the 
irefUse of the shambles, the hair or wool of animal^ Ofid 
ragS mode of fbese, may be all Massed together. They must 
bo distinguished as acting in a two-fi)ld ifianner ; they ab- 
sorb and retain moisture, at the same time that they afford 
nourishment by their mdual dccompositioit« Hence tho 
gfeaf effect pwOcOd by them on certain pkuts, sucli as 
bops, and tlie lengtli of tirno during which this eifect is per- 
ccpUble, especially iii dry porous soils. 

It is generally sopped that animal and vegetable 
msinures pixiduee their efibet by giving nourishment to 
plants out of their own substance. This is no doubt tniw; 
but it appears also that they have a power of absorption, by 
which they attract not Only moisture but also oxygen iVom 
the atmosphevo, and probably hydrogen by the deootn po- 
sit ion of toe water. Thus the elements are at liberty to 
form new combinations, which are assisted by the vital acUorl 
of the rOi>ts. Tin's throws no great light on thekuhleot^ but it 
may be kept in mind, to prevent erroneous conclusions being 
drawn from the result of imperfect exjverimcnts, and to put 
us on our guard against allying the general principles of 
chemistry to the composition and use of manures without 
carefully attending to all the ciroumstaiices and watching 
all the appearances. We would recommend to all practical 
farmers to note down every particular in the formation and 
application of tho man urt^s winch they employ, and also their 
apparetit effect, li will ronuiro some years to enable a man 
to draw just conclusions, but tho data will thus be esta- 
blished, and more will be discovered by such a course than 
by all the experiments which can be mado on a small scale. 

There is one substance which has been highly extolled as 
, a manure, but which is scarcely known by name in English 
! agriculture. This is called urat^, being a compound of 
I urine and plaster of Paris. It is formed by mixing sand and 
burnt gypsum with urine, and forming a hard compound, 
which is afterwards reduced to powder. The Royal Society 
of Agriculture at Poris caused some experimonts to ho 
made wdth this manure for the purpose of comparing it vrUh 
those which are known to be most effective, such as dried 
tiightsoil, pigeons* dung, &c. The result was in favour of 
tho urate for the durotion of its effect on lucern in a light 
soil, where the portion manured with the urate produced 
the greatest retinm at tho third and fouvth cuttings, when 
the higliUoil and pigeons* dung had lost a portion of their 
effect. It requires a moist season to act powerfully. When 
mixed with dried liightsoil its effect on various crops was 
very great. But it does not clearly apppar whether this is to 
be ascribed to the urate chiefiy, or to the dried nightsoil. 
Its effect on potatoes was superior to that of the dried night- 
soil. It might be worth while to repeat these experiments, 
which may be found detailed in WieDictionnaired^Af^cul- 
tureFratiqup, in 2 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1 828. If it should furnish 
a substitute for bones, it would be very valuable, as it could 
be obtained to an almost unlimited extent from large 
towns. 

The ashes of vegetable substances which have been burnt 
in the open air contain a great portion of potass, with some 
fine earths. They aro consequently yevy effective in stimu- 
lating vogolation on lands which contain a good portion of 
humus. They are chiefly used as a top-dressing on young 
clovers and gi^asses ; and wherever there is an appearance of 
sourness in the grass wood-ashes aro of great use. It is 
however seldom that wood-ashes are used as manure until 
flic greater part of the alkali has been extracted ; but when 
the surface of the land is pared off and Ihe dry sods aro 
burnt, the ashes which result from this operation are very 
effective in producing a good crop without any other 
manure, [Paring and mTRmxG.j Tho refuse ashes 
from bleachers’ and soap-boilers* premises have still some 
portion of alkali hi them, and as they contain lime 
and other eartlis in a very divided stale, their effect 
on the seal is very perceptible. Sea-salt has been ex- 
fffilod and decried at diffei-ent times, owing probably to the 
different circumstances under which it has Wn tried. In 
a ydiy small miantity sea-salt may have a beneficial effect 
bn the soil. Urine contains a great deal of it, and in the 
fortnatioii of composts sea^Water has been found to hasten 
the putrefaction of the animal and vegetable matters Which 
they contained, probably ^ abfiiorbing moisture, which is 
essential to putrefaction, ^ Quick-lime slaked with sea- 
water and mixed w^h safid forms a me^r which attracts 
, moisture So atrongjly that ^lls bum wHh Jt are scafedy 
^ Voif, XIV.— 3 F 
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ever dry. This suggests a mode of suppV;^ the soU with 
xnoistumy Stid may aocount for theef^tUi Wit in particular 
caseft. 

llie oxporiments which have hitherto been inatle on arti- 
fioiftl manures have not becii sufBclenlly varied to lead to 
any very accurate conelustons a» to their coraparatiyo ments* 
and the results have stated with the tninuleriess 

which would make them a foundation fur practical rules, 
ilicre is a wide field dpen to the chemist and the scientifie 
Q|;riculturist, and many important discoveries no doubt 
would bo tbfe mult of patient and accurate investigation. . 

MANURING, in horticulture, reouiros to he considered 
in a sotnewhat diireront from that. process as applied 
to agricultural purposes. This is necessary because of the 
variety of plants, possessing diiferent constitutional habits, 
to which the gardeiier is required to turn his attention, and 
also beciiuaeof the difierent results which are expected in 
hortieiiUure and ogriculturc. In preparing the present 
aiticle the wn-iter has confined himself to simple practical 
fiicts, and has adverted only occasionally to chemical ex- 
planations. In the present state of our knowledge of that 
branch of inquiry, improved as it is since the time of 
Davy, opinions are still too vaguo and unsettled to afford 
the cultivator a satisfactory solution of the physical pro- 
blems suggested by the commonest facts in the art of ma- 
nuring. 

The gaidener is called upon to cultivate species from al- 
most every kind of soil on the surface of the globe, iuter- 
mediato between the shifting sands of the desert and the 
most ferlile alluvial land continually enriched by the decay 
of vegetable and animal substances. It is therefore obvious 
that considerable caution is requisite in applying manure and 
in dclermining the fiUanlity or quality suited to the respuc- 
live constitutions or the vdrious subjects which the horti- 
culturist takes under his care. Thus, although many plants 
can scarcely receive too mUch manure, others, such as the 
resinous trees, are actually killed by it. 

The kind of manure chiefly used, and frequently the only 
kind procurable by the gardener, is that derived from the 
farnvvard; consisting chiefly of the dung of horses or of 
lioniJd-cattle, more or less mixed with litter. Formerly it 
w'as very generally the custom to lake advantage of the heat 
resulting ftora thq fermentation of suet hot-bed 

forcing, and there a'c still some objects for which this 
kind IS found preferable [IIot-Bkd]; but since the hot- 
water system of heating has received so many improvements, 
the continued fermentation and consequent degree of de- 
composition whkdi dung undergoes in hot beds is rendered 
a loss imporlant means of obLuining arlifuiial warmth, and 
consequently it becomes the more important to inquire 
whether manure is most beneficially applied in a state of 
decomposition, as some have advocated, or in a state us 
recent as possible, no fermentation being permitted previous 
to iU deposition in the soil. 

It is said that rotten dung contains more humiur weight 
for weight, than fresh dung. But the experiment, in order 
to be just, would require to be tried with two equal quanti- 
ties of fresh dung, cue of them being analyzed at the time, 
and the other after being subjected to the requisite degree 
of decomposition ; for (bo latter process will of course occa- 
sion a diminution of weight, which ought to be taken into 
account. If the fertilising power of manure can be proved 
to he in proportion to the quantity of humin which it con- 
tains, and if the quantity of this be as great as in the more 
bulky form of unrotteu dung, the concentrated slate would 
ctirtainlpr W profcrable, in point of economy, on account of 
the saving m labour and carriage ; but in the present state 
of knowledge tbis cannot be assorted, and until theories 
become reconciled with each other, and with experience, the 
latter must form the safe guidq iU practice. 

If dung contains f taige pr^tupriioh of litter, and particu* 
lariy if tbo latte: be in a ^ stitlis, it Avill he advisable to 
subject it In ueaviy all cas^ tfi degree Of fet- 

mentatioti^ assisted by a iqUtLiltily of moisture/ 

in order that the fibre of the straW may he reduced into a 
state permeable by Ibe spongioles of plants, and either be- 
come sufficiently dissolved tbr affoiding liduH^kfilenti itself, 
or serve in the first instance as ah cdisorbent for 

substances of still ^dlktor aplubiUty« Whore 
has not been attended 10, litter nas been froqueiiw 
when turned out of the after u dry W N 

siill in a dry musty state, havilk evidently oT HI& 
benefit to the erop ; and in the me of many plants; lidim 


require milch mafintfir^Mer hi this st^ would actogllr 
priive vei^ injurious. Bfit it the dung he what ji|i termed 
shoK, comining little straw, and that well jiaturated with 
the liquid proceeds of the siaHs, it mey hs dug in wilnout 
fermentation for most kitohen-gmHfi&U crops, provided it is 
Welt divided and properly mixed, with the Sf^l In digging or 
trenching in. I%is^ is necessary in att ea^/ hut mom 
especially so when (be manure iS applied ;ftesh ; Ibir disease 
is often induced by the roots entering into mas^ consti- 
tuted of particular substances Which either wholly or, at all 
events, too pow^or/uUy predominate over the proper nutritive 
solutions. 

But on the other hand, if the k>il ^ of a wet and stiff 
nature, then long uhrotted dun^ is nroperi because 
straws form so immy minute drains whion, to speak techni- 
cally, keep the ground open ; and in such soils, by means of 
littery manure and' drilling, a crop of potatoes, for example, 
can be raised very superior in quantity and quality to that 
obtained from the application of rotten dung. In this case 
the previous reduction of the fibre of the straw, is not re- 
quisite ; for the moisture of such soils Is sufficient to effect 
this W degrees, and whilst the process of growth is going 
on. The authority of Miller may be adduced on this sub- 
ject ; in his * Gardeners Dictionary,* he observes, * In very 
cold moist land, 1 have frequently seen new horse*dung 
buried as it came from the stables, and always observed 
that the crops have succeeded better than whore the ground 
was dressed with very rotten dung.' 

On the other hand, dung that has been moderately fer- 
mented, and frequently turned over, so us to bo easily cut 
with a spade, is the most proper for Such treosaS require 
manure, or for slow-growing crops, where the roots have to 
remain for years in contact with it. If the heat arising from 
fermentation do not exceed iOi)” Fahr., Sir Humphry Davy 
considers that but little loss w'ill arise from tho process. 
With regard to trees and many perennial plants, no more in- 
jury would bo incurred by using fresh dung instead of 
rotten, for tho first season, or rathor whilst vegetation coii- 
tinucd active; but after the roots become nearly dormant, 
canker or disease of some soiH is apt to ensue. The roots 
may have grown luxuriantly during the summer ; but when 
they are arrested by the approach of w'inter, ftcoompositiou 
will still be going on amongst the materials on which they 
feed, and these luutorials may perhaps bo chemically 
changed, at all events vitiated for the purpose of nourish- 
ment, before the roots arc again called to action. 

These remarks relate ebieffy to the description of manure 
which is uiust generally used. Other substances which are 
or may be succes!»full^ applied to promote the growth of 
vegetation are exceedingly numerous; and although it 
would be impossible to particularise them, they may never- 
theless be made sulficiently known by stating thaf they 
consist of— 

1. All animal substances without exception. 

2. The excromentitious secretions of oli animals* 

3. All kinds of vegetable substances, in one state or 
another. 

4. A few mineral substances, of which one the prin- 
cipal is lime. 

Animal substances ore very pow'erful manures, and re- 
quire to be attenuated or diluted before plants can derive 
nourishment from them, or in fact before either roots or 
tops can be safely l^ought within their contact. If the 
roots of a plant bo wholly immersed in oil or in blood, that 
plant will be destroyed. Blood is one of those liquid ma- 
nures which iS/«{i 0 casioiially supplied to planU so situated a.s 
to render bulk^^ manure inapplicable; butit ^ould unques- 
tionably be piously diluted with water. Oily manures, 
such as blubber for instance, whtdh^.wiil not dilute with 
water, must be divided jby earthy matter or other sub- 
stances, by which tnealsii k tftige surface will be exposed to 
attnesphCnc ogen^: Oil is impervious m air ana. water; 
and it may be taken as a general rub, that aft substances 
impervious to ihi^ ebmenis are unfit hi the purpose of 
vegetable nhifi(bhitfient,ahd must tberefoi^ be subjected to 
some i^de of decomposition in fh'dei^ le jtefider tbein, avail- 
able. ifiuppesing a mass of equid to one 

eui^o fi^t were isolated, the sUrfoek expj^ to w Wgett 
of the air (by which soluble nikttor in such sito>htoee»# ac- 
cording to Sir Humpliry Darvy^ is produced), is square 
inches. If however this fitbrii %. seimtrated bX 
steitok ettflSciotttly porous siwb, M 

0k IHII pertade every ipmbce; Sd the went* 
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will be rajpidlj brouglit 

rm of ammai matter much employe(l^i?i?4 ^ cqaeiderable 
energjr, esp^M^lolly in Oaloareous proykded'^they are 

reduced in^ email fragiOenta aijid IbrmeQt^ before being 
uaed* Gardeners often wso in tbat state for forcing 
strawborries, and» raduood ddsit, as a top-dressing for 
lawbSf 

"Jlie Uqnid portions of oxcreroentitious raannro likewise 
require e|tber to bs diluted with water or tp receive an ad- 
mixtufte of soil before they ate brought in contact with the 
roots of plants. In the cpse of trees with roots lying deep 
in the jg^und* spfdi dilution is not always necessary ; but, 
^heri^ i^eakin^ adherence to the rule is advisable. 

Sir BLUmpbrjfr xStairy recommends covering dead animals 
with five or SIX times their bulk of soil mixed with one 
part of lime* This* wheq mixed, it may be observed, will 
still form a very strong manure, and for some plants much 
too strong; but for such as the vine it will form a valuable 
CQmjmtf psrtipulai'ly if broken bones ore mixed with it. 

Manures derived from the vegetable kingdom require 
little preparation if they consist of sudi plants as are 
chiefly parenchymatous, such as the brassica tribe ; their 
substance is easily soluble, and they may therefore be turned 
fresh into the soil. The period of their growth when 
tliis is most beneficially performed is before they run to 
seed. Weeds may oven be used with great advantage, 
if properly prepared; but bad consequences may result 
from their sceus rendering the ground foul, and thus 
occasioning much expenditure of labour to extirpate them 
again. Seeds* it is well known, will not germinate witliout 
air ; out with this, and sufiiciont heat and moisture, nothing 
can prevent them from germinating. Therefore if weeds 
bp thrown into a heap and turned, whilst at the same time 
fermanl^tion is encouraged till the heat is fully equal to 
that which would naturally cause tho germination of the 
seeds, taking care that the outside be turned into the 
centre, no danger will arise from using such manure aher 
the process has been continued sufficiently long for the 
germination of tho slow^est vegetating seeds which tho heap 
may contain, because under these circumstances the young 
plants will bo, continually perishing us tho heap is turned 
over from week to week» There are many aquatic plants 
that will not grow on dvy ground, and a preparation similar 
to the above is not essential for ilio purpose of killing their 
seeds before ihcir application to dry ground, which is not, as 
it were, their proper element. 

Yeast is a most powerful vegetable manure, e.spccially if 
employed in a state of putrefaction ; but it requires to bo 
diluted "with water till it appears df the colour of very 
small beer. Applied in that state, it has extraordinary 
power «in stimulating tho growth of annual nops of all 
kinds; but its effects are by no means permanent; for 
lawns however it is a restorative manure of great value. 
The same may bp said of maU*dust. 

It is observed by Sir Humphry Davy that more woody 
fibre seems to be tho only vegetable substance that abso- 
lutely requires fermentation to render it nutritive to plants; 
and he instances tanners* spent bark as a substance veiy 
absorbent and retentive of moisture, yet not penetrable by 
the root^ of plants; or it might rather have been said, not 
capable of affording npurishment, from the prodoininance of 
some noxious principle, which requires to be decomposed; for 
wh^m this principle is broken down by fermentation, plants, 
as may be observed in bark*beds, soot very readily i|i tan. 
Thi^ aeleterions principle is the tannin wMch bark con- 
tains, and tho .reason of its noxious effects upon plants is 
that it precipitates the azoUped matter in which roots 
aboundi and the presence qf which, in an orgahisable state, 
is indispensable to the existence of roots, (rayen, in Ann, 
ne^ aeriesj iit* 1 8.) Inert peaty matter is a substance of 
the same kind, and will remain for years exposed to air and 
water without imdergding change. When peat becomes 
inert, it hi in vain ip^attempt to grow any sort of plant in it; 
but nothing is psore than that if drained of stagnant 
niosture ai^ mated w;tn and dung, it will become very 
fertOa Ibr most crops. Ijt c^n h^p^s that peat or bog- 
motrfi ftoqnently proenred gt a graatexppnaa fqr American 
plants, heeomes inert; in suph ago^ respU would 
be obtained by turning out the peat and mixing it up in a 
heap with a quantity of leave* or fresh Utter sufficient to 
promote a modebilo 4%!^^ of rntmontatmu ; thecas in tho 
caae of ^ will alferd nourbdmsnt» and iilb from a 
sta^ of hecom 


Oif mineral manures, lim ia the most useful. It is not 
recommended for soils that contain a large proportion of 
soluble vegetable matter ; but it produces iJXceUeut efiVotn 
in such as abound in inert vegetable fibre. Gypsum, which 
is found in the ashes of grasses, proves a manure for lawns. 

Common salt is sometimes employed in minute portiims ; 
especially in combinutioii with vegetable matter» IH the in- 
stance of sea- weeds, in which case it is found of jsfood quality 
for fruit-trees and kitchen-gtu'den crops ; but vegetable life 
is certainly destroyed by it, if applied in any considarahlo 
quantity. Exceptions may be noticed ip the case of marine 
plants; the Samphire (Crithmummariti^Um), for example, 
requh'es it when cultivated in inland districts; and Mm is 
also true of the vegetable inhabitants of the great salt 
plains of Asia. Wood-ashes, which consist principally of 
vegetable alkali united to carbonic acid, arc a good manure, 
but of short duration, and they leave peaty soil in a woi’so 
stale than before thoir application. The burning of such 
soil cannot therefore be tbu much ruprelmndod, although 
strongly advocated by some wlio have been led away by the 
immediate result of one or tw'o enormous crops, The appli- 
cation of dung and lime, of composts of clay, marl, scour- 
in gs of ditches, would render peat permanently fertile, 

more especially so when draining is judiciously attended to. 

There is no considerable number of plants to which ma- 
nure is prejudicial. Coniferous species of all kinds are 
aflected most injuriously by it, ana it requires to be given 
very sparingly to all trees which yield gum in tlieir bark, 
especially stone-fruits, such as cherries, plums, peaches, and 
nectarines. To many however it appears to be useless; 
orchidaceous plants for instance, which it is now tne fashion 
to cultivate so extensively, seem insensible to its appUca- 
tion in any form yet thought of ; and American plants in 
general scan^cly require it, unless the peat in which they 
are grown be regartfed as a kind of manure. 
MANUSCRIPTS. [PALittooiiAPHV.] 

MANU'ZIO, ALDO, born iq 1447, at Bassiano in tbo 
Papal State, studied at Romo and at Ferrara. He becamo 
intimate with Pico, count ofMiraadolu, aitd with Alberto 
Pio, lord of Carpi, with whose assistance he established a 
printing-press at Venice. The art of printing was first in- 
troduced into Italy from Germany by two BenedicliiTe 
monks, oalled Swciiiheim and Pannartz, who printed the 
works of l.»actantius in the monastery of Subiaco in 1465. 
This was tho first book printed in Italy. In 1469 two other 
Gormans from Speyer established printing-presses at Ve- 
nice, and soon after the apt spread rapidly through Italy. 
The first Greek book was printed at Slilaii, and the first 
llehrow types were useef at Soncuio near Cremona. Ni- 
cholas J eUnson,* a Frenchman, esiablishcfl a printing-press 
at Venice in 1471, wdiich was disling ui'^hed for the elegance 
of its types, But Aide Manuzio surpassed all other primers 
of his time in the correctness of lua books. Being a man of 
learning as well as a printer, and L».ving an extraordinary 
zeal for his profession, he procured 4ie most correct MSS. 
from distant countries, and he established an academy in 
ids house, vyitU the view of obtaining assistance in the 
superintendence of his publici^tions. Bembo and Navagero 
were among tbo members of that society. The first publi- 
cations of Aldo appeared about 1490: tho first with a date 
in 1494. In this year he published the noem of * Hero and 
Ueander’ in Greek and Latin, and shortly after the Gram- 
mar of Lascaris, and that of Gaza, with Theocritus, and 
the works of Ai'istotle. He invented a new sort of typo, 
wbioh was Usht ^nd resembled wrilmg, called by the 
Italians *corsivi/ and known In other nations by the name 
of ‘Italic.’ In this type ho printed the J-ai in classics. A 
list of the Ajdipe editions Wgs published at Padua in 1790 : 

‘ Serie delle edixioni Aldinc per ordine alfabeliw e crono- 
logico and a 4 UI more complete catalogue hi^ poen since 
published at Paris by Reuouard : ' Annales de llmimmene 
des Aides, ou Hisloire des trois Mauuces ot de lours editions, 
2yoU. l2wo., 1803; a second edition of which, in 3 vols., 
was Dublishetl in 1825, and a third, much itoproyotl, m one 
voi eva, P#ri», 1834. It.U wid thftt tiie boo^ of 
Aldus are less correct ths;a his wtuj swa Iialiiu) prints: 
but it must bo repoUoctod ih#t his Greek book* often 
printed from a single MiS., and that an imp^erf^t, a 
circumstance howueer that orders some of Ins G>wk books 
very valuable at prissent, a4 beiof tolerably faithful traur 
scripu of MSS. either >ow lost or not alw«y* acoessiUa. 
These onions, espe^hdly when upon large paper, have often 

sold in modem times for considerable sums. 
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Aide cofaplaina in aevomi ofbis prefae^Ss <yf ibc difficulties imiloni, it became a standard of raferenbe in the maps of 
whicli he experienced, and the intense labour which he had this period. Succeeding tfdogmphers made many attempts 
to imdei^gu in his profession, to which he devoted his whole to determine the longitude w inaoes bv measurements of 
life. He died at Venice in U15, with the well-merited re- this line, hut with no great success. £ratQ^tones, in wl- 
putation of being not only an accurate printer, but a good dition to the parallel above ment^ned and ether pamllels, 
fiCholar, He was the author of a Latin and Greek Gmro- undertook to draw a*tneridian from. KTeroe tlirough Syene 
mar, a Greek and Latin Dictionary (the first of its kind), to Alexandria (Strabo, ii 114), and also to determine the 
and several other works. His son Paolo Manuzio succeeded earth^s eiroumfbreiiee by th^ actual measurement of a 
him in the direction of his printing establishment. Paolo portion of one of its great cixeles. These discoveries and 
was a man ef learning, an author, and a critic. His prin- improvements very . xhato>'iaUy afibeted the dimensions of all 
cipar works are: ^ Antiquitatum Rothanarum liber de the antient maps; and ftom this thno the connection 
Legibus,* fol. 1569 ; 2, ' De Gomitiis Komanorum 3, De between astronomy and geo^pfay was m far established as 
Senatu Romano 4, * Do Civitate Romana;’ besides notes to ensure an advantage to the latter by every advance of 
and commentaries on Cicero’s Epistles and Orations. the former. This was eminently the ease in ilm discoveries 

MAP (Latin, mappOf a napkin ; French, mappemonde, of Hipparchus, who fixed the construction of maps on a 
a map of the world). mathoinatioal basis, and enabled the geographer to lay down 

A mop is a representation of the surface of a sphere, or his latitudes and longitudes upon certain principles, 
a portion of a sphere on a plane. The name however is To Strabo wc are chieliy indebted for our information 
commonly applied to those plane drawings which represent respecting the state of geography in the Augustan age. But 
the form, extent, position, and other parliculai's of the the extent of the earth’s surface known to this writer doos 
various countries of the earth. not very much exceed that which was known to Herodotus 

Maps or delineations resembling them wc may reasonably four centuries earlier. His map of the world exhibits some 
conclude were coeval with the earliest geographic knowledge, remarkable errors. Tie supposed the Pyrenees to run north 
for we can scarcely conceive such knowledge to exist in a and south; cuts otF the projecting province of Brittany from 
nation at all without being accompanied by some attempts France, places Ireland not to the west but to the north 
at illustrations, however rude and defective, by means of of Britain, and makes the Caspian communicate with the 
linear representations on a plane surface. It is not possible northern ocean though Herodotus had accurately described 
indeed to fix the time of these first attempts to construct it as a lake. 

maps, but there is good reason for supposing that Iho The Roman Itineraries show that their surveys were made 
Israelites were not altogether ignorant of the art; for we with considerable cave, although there are no traces of ma- 
find Joshua commanding his selected men in the following themalicnl geography in those, which have been handed 
terms: ‘Ye shall therefore describe the land into seven down Co us, the chief object in view lieing the clear direction 
parts, and bring the description hither to rne, that 1 may cast of the marcli of ihoir armies, ^A)l the provinces of the 
lots for you here before the Lord our God.* (/o^A., xviii, 6.) Roman empire had been surveyed when Ptojomy t^pmposed 
This knowledge of the Isinielites was most probably derived his system of geography, .whkft ha«t happily been , preserved 
iVora the Egyptians. The geographical knowledge of the tons. It is hot so much tb'Tikmdre perfect acquaintance 
Greeks, as exhibited in the Homeric poems, comprehended with the earth that Plolemy'’6\vC5 his reputation as a geo- 
only a small part of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and there is grapher, as to his giving solidity and unity to the science 
not the slightest allusion in them to any mode of delineating by fixing its unconnected details on a maui^matioal dmsis 
or representing the surface of a country. In the seventh and and carrying into full practice and lo fplfddcr perfection 
sixth centuries before the Christian ipra, and even earlier, the system of latitudes and longitiulii^io^ Hipparchus, 
we know that the Greek nation was widely diffused bycolo- wlioso invention had been much neglected for upwards of 
nization, which, combined with their spirit for commercial 250 years. 

enterprise, must have greatly extended their geographical Piolemy derived his inlbrmation respecting the distances 
knowledge. In their maritime adviuitures they are said to of places chieliy from itinerary measurements which usually 
bave boon assisted by the nautical maps of the Phmnicians ; exceeded the truth, and it is therefore not surprising that 
but however this may be, wo have no account of anything his map of tho world should exhibit enormous errors; in 
deserving the name of maps before those of Anaximander the addition to which considerntipn it cannot be supposed that 
Milesian, who is alleged to have boon the first to construct u he possessed real astmnomical observations sufilcicnt to de- 
map of theworld. There is a passage in Herodotus (iii. 136) termine all the latitudes and longitudes which he has given, 
which may perhaps indicate something like an attempt at It was not possible therefore that he should have been free 
mappiue a coast. Certain Persians, being commissioned by from groat mistakes, more especially in places beyond the 
Darius I., sailed from Sidon in Phoenicia to tho coasts of Roman empire. 

Hellas, which they examined and ‘ registered,* or ‘recorded’ Some idea may be formed of the errors in hw map from 
(dirty patjMvro), till they arrived as far as Tarentum in Italy, tho circumstance of the northern coast of Africa being rc- 
The map of Aristagoias of Miletus is also deserving our presented by him nearly ns a straight line, the gulfs or tin. 
especial attention, from its being so particularlydescribed by Great and I.esscr Syrtis almost totally disappearing, and 
Herodotus (v.), and from its likewise being among the first the Moditevmncan being extended t^venty degrees lieyond 
maps on record, at least in Greece. Arislagoras, in his inter- its actual limits, which gross inaccuracy was continued in 
xdow with Cleomenes, kiny of Sparta, on tho occasion of soli- our map.s until the middle of the seventeenth century. Ho 
citing his assistance agamit the Persians, js described as also placed tho mouth of the Gangfis 46** to the eastward of 
appearing before Cleomenes ‘with a tablet of copper in his its true position. 

hand, upon which was inscribed every known part of the It seems not improbable that the maps found in 
habitable world, the seas, and the rivers.’ Notwithstanding of Piolemy are really copies of, cr derived frofti^original 
the imposing character of this description, some have maps constructed by him or under his care, 
thought that we should not receive it too literally ; and that daemon J 

this map was probably nothing more than an itinerary of Some eurieus particulars have come dow)»'|e tis illustra- 
the country between Sardis and Susa. ItmeraiT maps of live of the geographical ignoi’ance of lhe?«Siddle ages, yd 
the places of encampment were almost indisjiensable to the maps do nd appear to have been uncommon even then, 
eommandem of armies ; Dio^tusand Iktoii are mentioned The maps df tho middle aged may bo generally classed ns 
(Pliny, iViiij^Ht£/.,vi. ir)Astbei^urveyorsofthn marchosof follows:— ^ 1st, tWe in whi% the 'notions of the antients 
Alexund^ir.Whowasvorycarefhi in examining the measures were adhered to; 2nd, those which exhibited newdisco- 
of his surveyors, and in obtaining his descriptions fl ora the veries or counlritMi popularly believed to exist. Many mapn 
most skilful persons,' The science of geography made rapid of the first dlass are extant in which the old world is 
advances under Bi^^tosihenes [£BATor£HX7f.»s ; Gkoura- represented. as One great island, Africa terminating to the 
phy], who had the great merit of reducing geography to a north bf tho equator. Among map» of the second cbisS ore 
regular system, and of founding it upoih solid prihciplcs. He these which seem to show some important discoveries in 
introduced into his map a regular parallel of latitude^ which of Europe and of Africa in the twelfth and thir- 

he accomplished by a line over certain places whoso toenth centuries. 

longest day was obseried to be of ilie isieihe length. Thii iTho geography of the Arabians is but ii^erfeCtly known. 
limiM # the Strait of Gibralu^ to the modni , Their most eminent geogritohw Edrisi or Kldrisi, who lived 

tains^lt Zfrdis, passing flhrpugh the island of RhodbsV' phd Ubqut the middle of the twelfth century, divided the world 
from teoentral position with respect to the principal^ antibht J into seven climates from the eqhhtoir northward* and each 
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climate was again divided into eleven equal poirifi, from tlv 
woateni ci)ast of Africa to the oa&torn Coast of Asia, iho iiv 
coin'onienoe of which arrangemont is very obvious. 

Towards the middluof the seventeenth century several as 
tronpmerg undertook to obsorve eclipsos of the moon with a 
viow of correcting the errors in Sl)e Idngitudo of places. 
These observatiojrs however were so discordant as to lead tc 
no satisfactory result. Galileo, by the discovery of the 
eclipses of the saielliles of Jupiter, introduced a inore cer- 
tain method, which was render^ available by meaivs of the 
sinaultaneous observations of Picard and Cassini at the ob- 
servatories of Uraniburg and Paris. 

Picard and De Lahivewere then immediately employed 
in correcting the map of France, and from this*period our 
maps have rapidly improved. The great perfection to which 
timekeepers have been brought, and the obvious application 
of those machines to the determination of the longitude, have 
greatly contributed to their accuracy. But notwithstanding 
the advanced state of our astronomical and geographical 
knowledge, and the science and skill displayed m our groat 
national and other surveys, we may, with Dr, Blair, regard 
maps as works in progress— always unntiishod, and still 
waiting the corrections to bo supplied by the science and 
enterprise of succeeding ages. 

Having thus brielly sketcliod the progress of map-making, 
we proceed to give a’general outline of their application and 
cuuHtruction. 

On ths Nature and Cnmtruction of Maps, being 

plane representations of the surface of a sphere, may be ob- 
viously applied to various purixises; hence we nut only 
have terrestrial maps to represent the surface of the earth, 
but celestial or astronomical maps to ropreseiil the sphere 
of the heaven.^ ; and these gouerul distinctions have again 
their visions. 

There aro two kinds of terrestrial maps — geographic or 
land maps, and hydrographic or sea maps : we shall confine 
our attention principally to the former ; the latter, which 
are usually called charts, having beoa already described. 
[Chart.] 

Geograpliic maps, as already noticed, are those which re- 
present the forms and diiueusionsuf the se\oral parts of the 
earth, with their relative situations and the positions of the 
cities, mountains, rivers, ike., compnsod within their limits. 


We ahall notice these two principles very briefly, as tbelr 
msithernaticar investigation more properly belongs to the 
aitiele PitoaECTioN. 

There are four methods of spheric projection in general 
use, the Onomofiic or Central, the Orthographic, tho Ste- 
reographio, and the Gfo^/ar, distinguished frona each other 
by the different positions of Uio projecting point in which 
the eye is supposed to be placed. 

The Gnomonic or Central Brq^ecHon supposes the eye to 
be placed in tlie centre of the sphere, and that tho various 
objecu to be delineated are transferred from the sphere to 



a plane, which is a tangent to its surface. The entire he- 
misphere can never bo represented by this projection, since 
the circumference which terminates it is on a level with tho 
eye, and is therefore parallel to the planeof projection. This 
method is chiefly used in dialling, but may ho advanta- 
geously applied to maps of a limited extent, more especially 
if they are maps of tho polar regions of the globe. In this 
iase tho merhfians will bo strait lines radiating from tho 
centre, and the pamllels of latitude concentric circles, whoso 
distances from the centre will respectively be eciual to tho 
ciKangents of their latitudes. 

In the other cases of tins projection, yhore tho perspec- 
tive plane is parallel to tho horizon, or to any meridian, 
tile construction is rendered troublesome on account of tho 


They may comprolieud the whole, earth, or one of its larger 
divisions, or a single dihtrict, and aro called maps of the 
world, general maps,or particular maps accordingly. If they 
give tlie nature of the ground, the roads, buildings, &c., in de- 
tail, they become topographic maps, which, neccsbarily em- 
bracing u very small extent of country, are not usually re- 
ferred to any spherical projccliou, but arc represented as 
geomctru^planes, the objects in them occupying tho posi- 
tions severally assigned to them by the trigoiiometricul 
operations of tho survey. The same distinction is made in 
charts of small bays and harbours, lu either of these coses 
tliey are called plans. 

When maps of the earth aro made to illustrate any of the 
s(‘ic>nce.s, they are distinguished from geographic maps, pro- 
}>erly so call^, and boar their own peculiar names, as gbo- 
lugical, or mineralogical, or botanical maps. 

From the spherical form of the earth, it is obvious that 
the divisions and varieties of its surface may lie must sim- 
ply and most accurately represented by- means of a globe, 
and ill order to obfain a correct notion of its general geo- 
graphic features, there U no mode of representation so sa- 
lisfaetory. Large globes however are expensive and incon- 
venient ^instruments. and small ones, by not admitting 
sutlicicnt delaiU are for most geographic purposes entirely 
useless. Hence we see the eminent utility of maps, not- 
withstanding the imperfections which noocssarily accom- 
pany such a mode of representation, for a spherical surface 
cun by no contrivance be extended into a plane without a 
distortion of some of its parts. 

Tho methods adopted in the construction of maps aro as 
various as the taste and judgment of geo^aphers themselyes, 
hut they may all be referred to two principles* viz. Prqjec^ 
tionmd.J>evelofm0fit, 

By Paction m meahl the representation of the surface 
of a sphere on a plane, apeording to the tawe of perspective, 
Bv Development is to be understood the unfbloiing or spread- 
ing eut of the .spherical surface on a plane. This however 
first supposes the sphere to be converted into a jCone or a 
cylfndep^tbese being the fornnv portions of which most 
resemble poruens of a spherci andUwhicb, dt the same time, 
are sueoeptible of die required development* 


parallels of latitude becoming curves of difiicult delineation : 
these cases therefore are seldom brought into use. 

Orthois^uphic l^cjection.-Ari this projection the eye is 
supixiscd to be at an in finite distance, so that the visual 
rays leave the sphere in parallel lines, Tlie porspeetive 
piano on which a hemisphere is suppo.scd to be deliuealcd 
is tho plane of that diameter which is perpcmdicular to Iho 
visual rays— hence every point of the hemisphere is trans- 
ferred to this piano by perpendiculars let fall upon it. It 
will be immediately seen from the figure, that the represen- 
tation will decrease in accuracy with the increase of dis- 
aiico from the centre ; the parts near the circumference 
being much foreshortened and distorte<l. 

In a Polar imp of this projection, the meridians, as in 
he Gnomonic maps, will be radii, and the parallels <*()ncon- 
.rio circles; these circles however udll have their distance 
rom the centre equal to tho cosines, and not to the cotan- 
;ents of their respective latitudes. 



Xo an Equai6tiat i»^, o» ono In wWeh tli* e(|natorial. 
roEiotw of the glob* dw madoio bciSiiny tb* ceutfe of lb« 
the plttoa of p,oj«eliou coinoid## witb the plane of ono 
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of the meridians, In Hie owe the latitude oir<de«wiUbe 
{projected in etyrait lines parallel to tho MU^itpr, which is also 
a strait line, and will vary in distance from it according to 
tlio sines of their rospoctive latitndos- The meridians will 
be portions of ellipses interseetii^g the ef^uator in points 
similar in position to the intersooting points of the parallels 
on the polar diameter^ and hnvingi their transverse axes 
coincident wi^ this diatnbter and equal to it. 

StifreograjMc Prq/>e/io«.— ‘In this projection the eye is 
supposed to be placed at the surface of the sphere, and to 
view the opneave of the opposite hemisphere through the 
plane of that circle, in the polo of whicli the eye is placed. 

K 
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If E bo the eye, and A, G, C the hemisphere to be repre- 
sented, A, 6, 0, D will be the plane of projection ; and the 
position on this plane of any point of the spherical surhice 
will be indicated by a line drawn from that point, through 
the plane to the eye. Thus the points K, L, M, N on the 
sphere will be transfen^cd to the plane at A, /, m, n. 

The advantages offered by this method of projection have 
brought it more into use than the methods before men- 
tioned. It is especially calculated for maps of the world, as 
usually made in two hemispheres, from the circumstance of 
the reprcsentationlbcing less distorted, and also on account 
of the meridians aad parallels intersecting each other at 
i'i>;lu anglcB, as they do on the globe. Its construction also 
is loss difhcult than others, since all the great circles of the 
sphere are either circles or strait lines in the projection. 
The meridian of 20** W. is the one usually selected by Eng- 
lish geographers for the piano of projection in these maps of 
the world, because this meridian passes very nearly between 
Iho eastern and western continents, which therefore occupy 
tltcir respective hemispheres. 

Ghbular Projection,^This projection which is a modlh- 
eiiiion of the Stereogtaphic, was invented by the astronomer 
Do Lalnro, who supposed the eye to be placed at a distance 
from the spbore eaual to the sine of 46**; that is, if the 
diameter ot the spnere be equal to 200, the distance of the 
eye from the nearest itbint of the circumference would be 
r()^. Some farther modidcation was subsequently deemed 
desirable, in order that the meridians mi^ht intersect the 
OQuator at equal distances. This condition is very nearly 
fulfilled when the distance of the eye is 09^, the diameter 
being 200 as before. 

TiiU piqiection is also much used in maps of the world, 
but to simplify their construction, the meridians and ijaral- 
lels are projected into circular instead of elliptical arc.**, the 
de\iation from the strict law of the projection being too slight 
to afreet the practical utility of the map. 

Of B*Qj0ctiQn.b^ Development* 

The developments to bo mentioned are two— the Conical 
and Cylindrical 

Conical pcojection the sphere is sup- 

l) 08 ed^to be circumscribed a cone, which touches the 
sphere at the circle int€Ntidb4 to represent Ute middle paral- 
lel of the map. If the points on the spbei^ be now pro- 
jected on the cone by lines drawn from the «xfntre, it is 
clear that in a zone extending but a short dif^tance on each 
side the middle paraUal, as the zone otif the points on 
the cone would ve^ iiemly coincide in position with the 
correspondiug ones on the sphere. All the Jelineationa 
having been thus mjlde, the cone is ihajh cphceived to .be 
.unrolled, or developecl on a plane surface. , ■ ^ . 

Should the jnap be made to exlond piiieh above of bbloif 



the middle parallel, the distant parts will be very mpeh dis- 
torted. To remedy the defects of this projection, various 
modifications have been suggested, among which ihpse of 
Flamsteed are generally held in the highest estimation, 
[Conic Projkction.T 

Cylindrical Pro,;cc^ion.—- From what has been said of tho 
cone, It will be easily understood that a cylinder may bo 
applied to the sphere in a similar manner# and that 
a zone of very limfited extent ip latitude may, without very 
material error, be developed on a cylinder. The Pfj|||liority 
of this method is, that the meridians, as well all th^tiludo 
circles, arc projected in famllel Btratt lines; a condition of 
the map whicli makes it very applicable to nautipal ptir- 
poses, and on which (partly) is founded the very ingenious 
method called Merralor''e Projection^ which is now so uni- 
versally adopted in otir charts, and to which, in conclusion, 
we will briefly allude. ‘ 

Mercator^ s Projection.^Tho lino on which a ship sails, 
when directing her course obliqiudy to the meridian, is on 
tho globe n spiral, since ii/SrVuts all’ the meridions through 
w'liioh it passes at equal afigles. This circumstance, com- 
bined witn others, rendered a map constructed on the prin- 
ciples of tho spherical projections vefy inadequate to tlic 
wants of the navigator. Mercator considered, very justly, 
that mariners do not employ maps to know tlie true figures 
of countries, 60 much as to determine the course they shall 
steer, and the bearing and distance of those poinft or placses 
which lie near their track ; and this projection is the result 
of his efforts to secure to the seaman these desirable ends. 
The merit of this most uaefiil method is thought by many 
to be more justly due to Wright; for although Mercator 
published his first chart in 1566, he omitted to declare tho 
principles on which he proceeded, and his degrees of lati- 
tude did not preserve a just proportion in thetr increase 
towards the poles. Wright, in 1599, corrected tliese errors, 
and explained the princmles of his improved construction, 
in which tho degrees of latitude on the chart wore made to 
increase towards the poles, in the same ratio as tliev 
decrease on the globe ; by which means the course which 
a ship steers by the mariner's compass becomes on the 
chart fi strait lino ; the various regions of the map, jliowover 
distorted, preserve their true relative boating, and* the dis- 
tances l>etween them can be accurately measured. 

MAPLE. [Acer! 

MARACAIBO. CVekeeuela.} 

MARAGHA. [Persia.] 

MARANHAO (Provtuce). [BrazH..] 

MARANHAO, or 8. LUIZ 00 MARANHAO, is a 
toWh on the northern eoaat of Brazil, in 2" 80' 40^' 8. lat. 
and 43** 50' W, long. It lies on the borth-wesiern penin- 
sula of an island, called Ilha do Maranhab. t'his Island, 
which is nearly twenty' miles long, extends along the shores 
of the contihenL from which it is sefmrafed by a shallow 
called Rio do Mosquito. This channel is, on an 
ayera^^ only 100 yards wide, and terminates in two large 
bays, the Bahia de 8. on the east, and the Bahia de 
S. mreos on the west. The island is generally low tmd 
swampy, and almost entirely covered with wood. 
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The town is buQt on the northern shores of e snsll 
peninsula, formed by t^o rivers, or rnther small inlets of 
the sea, the Rio de S. Francisco on tbo north, and the 
Rio da Bachnya on the soutn. It is divided into two sec- 
tions. The more ancient and populous part of the town, 
called Bairro du Praia Orande, extends along the shores on 
a broken surface. Tlie streets are crooked, uneven, and 
badly paved ; some of them are not paved at all. The 
houses haVe two or three floors, and aro mostly built of 
sandstone. In this part of the to#ii is a large square, sur- 
rounded by the palace of the governor, the college of the 
Jesuits, the town-ball, and the prisons, which are substan- 
tial buildings. • At the back of this section lios the oilier, 
called Bairro de N. Senhora da Concei^ao, which Consists 
of small houses, many of which are surrounded by gardens 
and plantations. Bach division has its dwn parochial 
church, besides which there are three other churches, two 
chapels, and four churches belonging to four convents. 
The town is defended by three small fortresses, now in a 
dilapidated state. 

The harbour is good and safe, but the entrance is diffi- 
cult, on account of a bank called Coroa do Molo, about 
thirty miles north of the town, on the cast and west qf 
which aro deep channels leading into the harbour. The 
eastern, which is the most navigated, has on tlie east the 
groat bank, or Coroa Grande, wTiich extends between the 
northern shores of the island and the llha do S. Anno. 
The tide rises eighteen feet in the liarbour, and twelve feet 
without it. 

The mean annual temperature is 80° of Fahrenheit. The 
regular succession of the sea and laud breezes, and the 
])revalence of northern winds, moderate the heat, and the 
climate of the town is considered healthy. The population, 
which aji^unts to about 30,000, contains a great number of 
uumixll^escendants of Portuguese and negroes, the half- 
brccds being comparatively few in number. 

The inhabitants are cluedy engaged in commerce : only 
the most common articles of domestic use are made in the 
town ; the reSt are imported from Europe. The trade is 
rapidly increasing. The number of vessels that annually 
entered tho Imrbour amounted to more than 140 twenty 
>ears ago; they came from Lisbon, Oporto, Viana, Liver- 
pool, and New York. Tho imports consist of wine, brandy, 
oil, flour, fruits, silk, cotton and linen goods, hardware and 
metals, and articles l)rought frotflilic East Indies, as spicos, 
&c., and drugs. Tho exports aro cotton, which is by far 
the most cotisiderablc article, rice, tanned and raw hides, &c. 
Sugar an<l coffee are imported from Pernambuco, Bahia, and 
other ports of Brazil. (Spix and Martius, jReise in Bra- 
vilien.) 

MAR A N ON. [Amazon.] 

MARANS. [Charkntk Infkrieuke.] 

MARANTA ARUNDINA'CEA (Linn.). To this 
pltint is referred the arrow-root of commerce, but it is also 
procured in large quantities from a variety of closely-allied, 
and even matiy distinct, plants. Thus the Surinam and 
Bermuda arrow-root is tho produce of the M. arundinacea, 
while the Jamaica arrow-root is obtained from llio M. iii- 
dica (Tussac) ; which plant, along with several Curcumas, 
yields also the East Indian arrow-root, Tlie West Indian 
arrow-root has mostly a pure white colour, the East Indian 
a yellow tinge. 

The tubers, root stocks, or offsets are grated or bruised, 
and repeatedly washed with water, which is passed through 
a fine hatr-sieve, so long as it runs off with a milky appear- 
ance, It is allowed to subside, the supernatant water 
drained off, and tho powder dried: 100 parts of the fresh 
plant yield 10 parts of arrow-root; but Beiizon states 100 
parts to yield 553 or 26 parts. According to the analysis of 
this chemist, it consists of volatile oil 0*07, starch 26, vege- 
tahle albumen 1*58, gummy oxti-act 0*6, chloride of caL 
cium, insoluble fibre 6, water 65*6. The volatile oil imparts 
a slight odbur to the solution in warm water, which htdps 
to/listinguish genuine arrow^root from several of the articles 
tubstituted for it. Atrbw-root has scarcely any taste, being 
bland and insipid ; the powder, when pressed in the hand, 
omits a oraokliog noise^ and retains tlte itenression of the 
fingers, tehioh common starch from wheal^ noL Cas- 
sava (manioc, from Jatrupha or Janipha Manihot) also 
retains the improSsiun of the fingers, but it has more odour 
and a sbmhWbat kcrid taste. 

The meals of any cereal grain may ewuly be distinguished 


fmm arrow ‘loot ^hy the nitrogen iMiich th®y contain* and 
the aminoniSeal products wmch they yield by distillation. 
Potatoe-starch is however moat frequently used to adulte- 
rate arrow-root, or as a substitute for it. Microscopic ob- 
servation of tlie form and size of the grains will point out 
the difference, as first indicated by Raspail (/itmeties des 
Sciences NaK t. yi.). those of arrow-root being smaller : 
tho different habitudes of the starch with re-agentS will 
also do this. (See MM. PayeU ct Chevalier, TraiU de la 
Pomim de TerrCt p. 126 ; see also Journal de Phdrmvtcie, 
Aofit, 1833.) Potatoe-starch is not soluble in cold watci*, 
which is the case with arro\r-root. Dissolved in absolute 
alcohol, arrow-root separates into two distinct portions, 
which neither wheat lidr potatoe-starch does. In equal 
proportions dissolved in warm water, arrow-root yields a 
thinner solution, W'ith a more slimy aspect than wheat- 
starch. 

Arrow-root dissolved in wafer, milk, or any othef appro- 
priate vehicle/ constitutes, from its easy digestibility, a most 
excellent ariiclo of diet for delicate persons and young 
children. It may be given plain, or with wine or spices, 
according to circumstances. The valuable property just 
mentioned does not belong to either wheat or potatoe- 
starch. The latter, if prepared from potatoes in spring, is 
very liable to disturb the stomach*; but less so if prepai*ed 
in October or November. Potatoe-starch may be prepared 
at a very cdioap rate, and kept for a long period unclianged, 
thus affording a protection against times of scarcity. ( Sir 
John Sinclair, On the Culture and Uses of Potatoes, Edinb. 
1828.) 

MARANTA'CEiE, a natural ortkr of endogenous 
plants, which have either no stems or annual ones only, 
whose leaves have diverging veins, and whose flowers are 
constructed with an inferior ovary surmounted by a three** 
leaved calyculus; very irregular flowers, white, red, or 
yellow; and a single stamen, whose anther has but one lobc» 
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With exception of tbe gonus CaUthea, and of Canna* 
which it commonly cultivated, under the name of Indian 
shot, because of its beautiful dowers, the species included 
in this order are of small siae, and.by no moans attraotivo, 
hut the llesliy tubers of some Of Jthem abound in starchy 
natter, which renders them nutritious. Arrow-root of the 
dnest quality is ol>iained from Maranta arundinacea, and a 
similar product is yidded by Caima edulis and others. The 
order is known from Zingibcracem by the anther having but 
one lobe, im^tead of tn o. 

All the m)ecios are found wild in tropical countries only, 

MARASMUS (emaciation) is a term often used by the 
older medical writers to designate those cases in which no 
particular cause for the atrophv of the body was discovered. 

It is now very rarely employea, since the condition which 
Mas tlius named is known to bo the result of some local 
disease, by which the complete nutrition of the body is pre- 
vciitec^ or by which a quantity of its material is constantly 
a])stractcd ; as disease of the mesenteric glands, pulmonary 
consumption, &c. 

MARA'T, JEAN PAUL, born near Neuchalcl in 1744, 
studied medicine at Paris. Although not deficient in intel- 
ligence and quickness, he M'autcd the application and per- 
severance requisite for the regular study of his profession, 
and he became an cmpgic. At the first symptoms of the 
Revolution ini 780, he showed himself a furious demagogue, 
addressing himself to the passions of the Paris populace, 
and preaching open insurrection and massacre. He was 
one of the members of the club of the Cordeliers, founded 
by Danton in 1790. He then became editor of a journal 
entitled ‘L’Aini da Peuple,’ which was hawked about the 
streets, and bocamo a favourite with the lower orders. In 
this periodical he urged the poor to rise against the rich, 
the private soldiers against their otflccrs, and the nation at 
large against the king. In 1792 he became a member of 
the first committee of public safety, and as such sent circu- 
lars all over Franco to recommend tUo massacre of the so- 
callcd aristocrats. He said in his paper that France would 
never be happy unless 270,000 heads were struck off by the 
guillotine ; and he actually published long lists of indivi- 
duals whom he denounced as proper objects of public ven- 
geance. And yet this man was returned by the aepartmenl 
of Paris to the national convention. 

In the convention Marat was the declared enemy of the 
Girondins: he attacked them in April, 1793; but Robes- 
pierre, who was more cautions, chocked him then: things 
were not yet ripe for their proscription, Marat was even 
impeached, and underwent a mock trial before his friends 
of the revolutionary tribunal, but was acquitted, and re- 
entered the convention in triumph. Ho .saw the downfall 
of the Girondins, hut did not long survive them. On the 
13th of July, 1793, while taking a bath,, a young woman 
from Normandy, named Charlotte Corday, was introduced 
to him, under the pretext of having some pressing informa- 
tion to communicate. She sliow'ed him a list of pretended 
aristocrats in her own district ; and while Marat was read- 
ing it, she stabbed him to the heart, boasting that she had 
delivered Franco of a sanguinary monster. She was guil- 
lotined, and died with the greatest composure. [Coiiuay 
d’x\rmans.J 

Marat was proclaimed by the jacobins as a martyr of 
liberty, and his body was interred M'ith great honour in the 
Pantheon, the former church of St. Gtm6vi5ve, from which 
it w as removed after the end of the reign of terror. Marat 
lias boon called a ihadman, but theio was method in his 
znadrie.ss ; he was one of tliosc depravcnl men whom revolu- 
tionary convulsions throw up to the surface of society. 

MA'RATHON, a small plain ni the north-east part of 
Attica [Attica], about five milts in length and two in 
breadth (Dodwoll), which is chmfiy memorable for the vie- 1 
lory which the Atheniai;t9 under MiUiades gained over the ! 
Persians ».c. 490. [MfLTunxs.l MaraUmn was Ujc 
first pi'acc in Attica that WjSS occupied by Pisi^iratus and bis 
par ti^os, after he had boon comjjelled to retire to Eretria in 
Euboea. (Herod., i. 02.) Tlie towaof Maiuthon originally 
belonged to one of the four towns which formed the Teira- 
jiolis, which consisted of (Rnoc, Marathon, P!rabalinthus, and 
fricorythus ; but the name was aftetw'iMrds applied to the 
whole district. (Stoph. Byz., under nk ‘AmicilcJ 

Marathon is about mreo miles from the sea, and is said by 
Plutarch to have.denvcd its natne from^e lM»ro Mai'Ollme* 

It is nientioned m the < Odyssey ' as a place <4 


injportanco (viii. 80); and it was near this place that the 
Athenians are said tb have defeated Eurystheus, when they 
took up arms in defence of the Hevaciidm. Dodwoll (C/bs«t- 
ral Thnr, ii., p. 138) says that Marathon is 18 miles iti a 
direct line from, Athens to tlie village of Marathon; and 
that it is at leaiit 22 milcs by tl^ shortest road to. the com- 
mencement of the plain. Acebrding to Pkusanks, it was 
halfrw^ between Athehs and CarystWs in Euboea (i. 32, 
$ 3). Marathon belated to. the tribe of Xuoittis. 

The plain of Marath^ was watered by a ^rnall stream, 
called Asopus by Ptolemy, which forms warshos bear the 
sea, in which, according to Pausanias (i. 32, } 0) a great 
many of the l\3rBians perislmd. The Athenians who fell in 
the battle were burM in the plain:, add also, but apart 
from the Athenians, tho Plaiseaos, Bceodans, and slaves. 
A large tumulus of earth still rises from Che centre of the 
plain ; and near the sea there are two otberi^, much lower 
than t.he former. (Dodwoll.) A little way above the plain, 
Pausanias mentions a natural cave, sacred to Pan (i. 3C. ( 
6); which, according to Dodwell, is scarcely worth the 
trouble of visiting. 

MARAITI, CARI-0, the last painter of the Roman 
school, was born at Oamumho, in the March of Ancona, in 
the year 1C25. From his childhood he manifested a great 
fondness for drawing and painting. In his eleventh year ho 
went to Romo, and became the favourite pupil of Andrc.i 
Sacchi. with whom he remained till ho wiis I D years of ago. 
By studying tin? works of Raphael, the Caracci, and Guido 
Roiii, he formed a style peculiar to hirn.self, and acquired 
during his lifotimo the reputation of being one of tlio firs-t 
painters in Europe, though his talents >vero certainly not of 
the highest order. Ho was pprticularlV celebrated for the 
lovely, modest, and yet dignified air of his Madonnas, whivli 
procured him the name of . Carlo delle Mudongo. IJo 
piiinlod for Louis XIV. his celebrated picture oM|anhne.’ 
Pope Clement IX., whose portrait he painted, gro him a 
pension, and conferred on him an order of knighthood. Tlie 
churches and palaces of Rome, which are filled with his 
works, ore proofs of the esteem in which he was held. He 
was employed also in restoring the fresco.s of Raphael in 
the Vatican, and of Annibale Caracci in tfie Farneso palace. 
Fuseli says, ‘The picture which gives the most advanlageinis 
opinion of his powers is “ Bath's heba viewed by David,'’ a 
work the charm of which it is easier to feel than to describe, 
which has no rival, and Mms to preclude all hope of vqu:d 
su<!fcess in any future reperition of the same subject.* Ho 
also etched several beautiful plates. Of his pupils, the be:jl 
known are F. Jorauis and Cbiari. He likewise promoted 
ilie art of engraving, and the famous engraver Jacob Frey 
was his scholar. In private life he was highly esteemed for 
his modesty and obliging disposition. Ho died at Rome in 
1713, ot the age of 88. 

MARAZION. [f-k)RNWALL.] 

MARBECK, JOHN, who, as composer of the solemn 
and now venerable notes set to the Preces and Res])onsi\s, 
which are still in use, with some alterations, in all our 
cathedrals, is entitled to our notice, was organist of Wimisor 
during the reigns of Henry VIII. and his successor. A 
zeal for religious reformation led him to join a society 
in furtherance of that object, among the members wlicreuf 
were a priest, a singing-uian of St, George's chapel, and 
a tradesman of the town. Their papers wore seized, uud 
in the hand-WTiling of Marbeck were found notes on tho 
Bible, together with a Concordance, in English, He and 
bis tliree colleagues were fimnd guilty of heresy, con- 
demned to the stake, and all were executed according t'l 
their sentence, except Marbqck, who, on account of his gicai 
miLsical talents, and being ratfmr favoured by Gardim;i-, 
bislwp of VVinclieslcr, was pardoned, and lived to wiim^.s 
the triumph of his principles, and to publish . liis work, 
which appeared under the title of ‘The Boke of Comnitwi 
Praior, uoted;* the colophon feeing, ‘Imprinted by Rudiard 
Grafreu, printer to Uic kingcs mi^estie, 1530, cum privilogio 
ad imprimendum solum.* In the same yedr appeared also 
liis Concordance ; and in 1574, M^he lives Of Holy Saincts, 
Faudarchs, and others and auhsoquontly 
oth^ books connected with religious history and coiilro- 
veriy. It is stated by Sir John Hawkins, iiighly to tho 
Itoitout of Marbeck, that, ‘under the greatest of all tempta- 
tions, he behaved (after his trial) with the utmost integrity 
and uprightness, refusing to make any discovery to the hurt 
of others.* 
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MARBLB. A itript definition of thi^ tovm \h perhaps 
impraetioi^le^ unlesa^ v^ith Hmit it to the cal* 

cateous YoOk^ * of very lively eolotil^, and of a constitution 
so uae they will readily tpke a ipiod polish.’ In a vague 
aense after ornamental «tone% fit :f raniid and porphyry, may 
be raokfid among marblet^ but the eatalogue of fte typical 
or ealoateous niarblea it long enough without thete some- 
what inconvenient addition^ A limeatone which will admit 
of being worked easily and 6«iUaUy in all directions is properly 
called ^fireestone,’ as the Bath or Kotton freestone; a rocs 
of similar chemical comjmition, generally capable of being 
worked equally in all directions, and alw> of taking a good 
polishf deserves the title of marble; when it is ^-anulur 
end of a white ced^r, it may be useful in, statuary. 

pa Costa, in his * Natural History of FossiK* gives a 
larjjo catalogue of marbles, disposed in a methodical order, 
which wo shall follow in the following brief notices of this 
extensive subject 

Divmon Z Marbles af one plain colour. 

Section 1. Black marbles. Most of these contain bitu- 
men, and are fetid wlien bruised. 

Examples. The Namur marble, the marble of Ash- 
ford in Perbyshire, Pent in Yorkshire, near Crick- 
howell, Tenby, Kilkenny, &o. The marble, antiently 
called Marmor Luculleum, and now Nero Antico. 
Section 2. White marbles. 

Examples. The marble of Paros, in which the Laoooon 
and Antinous are executed ; the Carrara marble, of 
finer grain, much used in modern sculpture ; the 
Skye marble, noticed by Dr. MacCulloch ; that of 
Inverary, Assynt, Blair Athol, Ikc. 

Section 3. Ash and grey mai‘bles. 

smples* A beautiful marble, of compact oolitic tex- 
ture, at Orelton, near the Qco Hills in Shropftire, 
deserves mention. 

Section 4. Browu and red marbles. 

Examples. The Rosso Antico; a rival to which, at 
least in colour, has been found on the estate of the 
duke of Dovonshlre, near Buxton. The mottled 
brown marble of Beet ham Fell, near Miluthorp, is of 
good quality. 

Section 5, Yellow marbles. 

Example. The Oiallo Antico. Siena marble, also 
dug at Mafra, near LinK>ii. That used in antient 
Home is said to be from Numidia. 

Section fi. Blue marbles. 

Example near St. Pons in Languedoc. 

Section 7. Green marbles. 

Example. The Marmor Lacedmraonicum of Pliny. It 
is dug near Verona. 

Division JL Marbles qf two colours. 

Section 1. Black marbles variegated with other colours. 

Example. Near Ashburton in Devonshire, Torbay in 
the same county, Bianco e Nero Antico, tlio Afi*ican 
Breoeia of the antients, Giallo e Nero Antico. 

Section 2. White marbles variegated with other colours. 

Example. Marble imported from Italy. Marbles of 
this general character occur in Siberia, at Plymouth, 
at KiUaraey, in Sweden, See, 

Section 3, Ash and grey marbles variegated with other 
colours. These are very numerous, and occur in various 
parts of Europe^, 

Section 4. Bmwn find red marbles variegated with other 
colours. 

Section Yellow marbles variegated with other co- 
lours. 

Section $• Green marbles variegated with other colours. 

Examples, Egyptian marbles—the Marmor Tiberium 
and Augustum of Bliny ; some Yerde Antico, as that 
dug near Susa in Piedmont, the beautifiil marble of 
Anglesey (oalM Mibna marble), fte marble of Kol- 
merdcii In Bfifedmi. 

iHmeion III. Marbhs mth rmny cokssrs. 

Sfiaifibie. Some of tiie Pl3^otttli marbti^ the beau- 
tiftl Broeatello or Brocade maitble of Italy and 
Sjiate, , : ^ ^ 

A&irMrf fienffittijaygr 9kM9, eselfmeoui 

bom. 

ta IiU»ii If* ricK 


Some of the Plymouth, Aabbufion, apd other D , Ionian 
limestones extremely beautiftl, from the abundant or 
fine corals ex^iutsiiely preserved in them ; the crmoidal mar- 
bles of FJintshire, Derbyshire, and GarSdale in Yorkshire, 
are elegant examples ot the carboniferous limestone; the 
shell marbles of Ranee (Northamptonshire), Buckingham, 
Which wood Forest, Stamford, Yeovil, may be noticed from 
the oolitic rooks ; that of Petworth and Purbcck, from the 
Wealden strata, has been extensively used by the arttlulects 
of the middle ages. In general the working of the English 
marbles is costly, and their use limited. 

MARBLEHEAD. [Massachusetts.] 

MARBURG, the capital of the province of Upper Hesse, 
in the electorate of Hesse Cassel, is situated in 60® 60' N*. 
lat. and 8® 47' E. long. It is built on the banks of the 
Lahn, which divides the town from the suburb of Weiden- 
hausen. Tlie town is situated on the side of a hill, and 
the streets are very steep. On the top of the eminenco 
overlooking the town there is a large castle, which was 
formerly well fortified and was the residence of the land- 
grave. The town is partly surrounded by a wall, in 
which there are five gates. Marburg has a university, which 
was-founded in 1627, by the landgrave Philip the Generous. 
This university has very considerable revenues, and all the 
usual appendages of the German universities, with a library 
of 100,000 volumes, an anatomical theatre, a lying-in hos- 
pital, a chemical laboratory, a veterinary school, a botanical 

t arden, a philological seminary, cabinets of mineralotry, 
cc. The number of students, which in 1818 was only 220 
was 369 in 1828, 422 in 1833, and at present is about 460*. 
The town has one Calvinist, one Roman Catholic, a French 
Protestant, and two Lutheran churches, one hospital, two in- 
firmaries, an orphan asylum, a school of industry, &c. Tlio 
church of St. Elizabeth contains the fine monument of St. 
Elizabeth, whicli was however much damaged under the 
Westphalian government. Marburg being the seat of the 
provincial government, of the criminal tribunal, a board of 
trade, a commission of police, and a Lutheran Buperiutend- 
ant,the inhabitants, 7620 in number, derive their chief sup- 
port from the presence of these and from the university. 
The place has some manufactories of woollen, linen, cotton^ 
huts, tobacco, and tobacco-pipes. 

MARCA D’ANCO'NA, an old donomination of a geo- 
graphical division of the Papal Slate, whose limits oon^o- 
spond-in great meiisme to tliose of antient Pioenuni, and 
wliicb is npw subdivided into the three administrative dtdo- 
gazioni or provinces of Ancona, Fermo ed Ascoli, and 
Macerata e Camerino. This fine region extends from the 
frontiers of Abruzzo to the boundaries of the former duchy 
of Urbino, now the province of Pesuro o Urbino, and from 
the Apennines to the Adriatic, along which sea it occupies 
a line of coast more than sixty miles in length. It has 
been called La Marca, * the March,' since the time of the 
Carlo^dngian emperors and kings of Italy, from being 
governed by murchioues, or marquises, in the same manner 
as the Marca Trevigiana, or province of Treviso, in tlie 
county of the Voneii. [Treviso ] March (‘mark,* in Ger- 
man) meant originally a frontier district, but the term was 
afterwards applied rather capriciously, and the number of 
marquisales was multiplied in various parts of the revived 
Western em)ure. In the time of the Longobards the 
county, afterwards called Marca, was called Pentapolis, 
from us five principal towns, Ancona, Fanume. Pisauruni, 
Auximum (now Osiifiu), and Humana or Nuroana. The 
name of Marchia Ancona) is found in a diploma of the 
emperor Frederic I., of 1162. His son Henry VI. united 
it to the duchy of Ravenna. Innocent III. conquered the 
March, and placed it under the allegiance of the Roman 
see. During the troubles of the middle ages it was divided 
among several petty princes or tyrants, Varano of Camerino, 
Sforitti, and others. Ck)sare Borgia subdued the country by 
force und treachery, and it became from that time annexed 
to the papal territories. It was then generally called Marca 
d' Ancona, its principal town ; but the south-east part 
of it was also sometimes called Marca di Fermo, und the 
two together were often designated, in the plural number, 
•U Marche.* 

The Picentes, or antient inhabitants of Picenum* are said 
to have been a colony of the Sabines, llieir country 
extended along tha,^driatie, from the ^^sis to the Truon- 
tutn, which are awth^ limits of the modern Maroa; but 
the Prmtutii, who iWoi south the Trheutum as far as the 
rivtir Matrinui (how Piomba)* and Ibrm^a separate edfia- 

VotiXIV.-fiO * 
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wp by Pliny and bilt^r ge)M^ 

phers ^Hfii boundaries of ibe PibbnUfki. Ti^ifisiS 

sepiiral^ Ibe Picentes Arotn the eoimtty of the Seoones; 
but sobtb ahiiont whters Imve honsidib^d the Pioenttm to 
exietid as fkr as Arimihutu* Abeulum, Firtnum, PoUentiH, 
Hieinh (believed to be MaOetiitaV Treia, and ToUentihdkhi 
welre towns of the Pibeiites. The Picentes made altiauce 
with Rome* iW. JOiirihg the war of Pyrrhus they 
Joinbd the Sanmite^» Ldcanians, and others against Rome, 
Were delbatied, sued fbr peace and obtained it, and a Rdtaan 
colony was sent to Arlminum on that occasion. (Livy, 
t(m 0 XV,) Picenum then became a Roman province, and 
was admitiistered by a proconsul. 

The Picentes were fbremoSt in the league of the Italian 
nations in the Social war: they killed the jiroeonsul Serviliui, 
and defeated Cit. Pompeius Strabo, but were afterwards 
de/eated by him. [Ascoli.] They hoWever obtained the 
civitas, like the other Italian people. 

The actual delbgasione of Aticoha, bounded on thd east 
and north-east by the Adriatic, on the north-west and west 
by the province of Pesaro e Urbiho, and bh the south by 
Macerata e Cameriho, contains 165,000 ittha^tkhts. dis- 
tributed among six towns and ihirty-fouir ‘terre,* having 
oomthuhal council^. The t>rihOlpal towns are, 1. Ancona; 
2, Jesi (the atiiient Asiuni), with 14,000 inhablikhta; d; 
Osimo, with 6000 ihbkbitanti (Cattndn, Sa^jgio SWisHed,) 
The account of thb other provinces u given uHder 
FeUMO ED AsCOtlatld MACERAtA b*Caukrino. 

(Compagnotii, Reg^dPicehd; Colucci, AhHchiid Pieme, 
31 vols, 4to., Fertno, 1780-97.) 

MARCELLIN, ST. [laRRE.] 

MARCELLl'NIJS. [Ammianijs Marcellikus.] 

MARCELLl'NUS Was bishop of Rome in the reinn of 
the emperor Diocletian, lie lias been represented by 
some as having, through 2bar during the persecution raised 
under that emperor. oBered incenSe to the heathen deities, 
but this is contested by others. He died a.d. 304. 

MARCELLO, BENEDETTO, a patrician of Venice, 
son of Agostino Marcello, a senator, was born ih 1686. His 
elder brother, Alessandro, who was much distinguished fur 
his knowledge in natural philosophy and mathematics, as 
well as for his musical acquirements, had weekly music- 
panics at his house, to which probably the early predilec- 
tion of Benedetto may be attributed. Among the masters 
to Whom the care of his education was assigned are men- 
tioned Oasparint and Lotti, under whom he studied poiiipo- 
sition, but we do not hnd that he produced anything par- 
ticularly worthy of notice till 1716, in which year a serenata 
fronpi his p^n wSs performed at Vienna, when the birth of 
the first Son of the emperor Charles VI. was there celebrated 
with ihuch ceremony and splendour. 

His great work, and that ip which is to be ascribed the 
celebrity of his name throughout Europe — for as a Vene- 
tian noble he would have been known only in a small dis- 
trict, And but for a brief period — was published in B vols. 
fhlio, ill the years 1724 and 1726, undei the title of Estro 
Poeiiap arniomco, Pdr^ftwti sopra i 30 ^nwii SalmU Poesia 
di G. A. Gfusimtanit tnuatca de B. Marcello, patfizi Veneti, 
The learned M, Suard, whdse reputation as a musical critic 
once stood high, seems to apiirove the rather strong term 
with which this title cbmnimnc^; ibr, says he, nothing 
equals the enthusiasm that rdigkis ih atltfaeAe cothpositions: 
it transfers to music the energy of Oriental thought, ana 
converts the composer At once ihto a Pindar and a Michael 
Angelo. Whatever may have bttett the degree of enlhil- 
siasro possessed by Marcello— and doubtless it was great — 
there is cerhiilhly too much of it in this oplnloU. Graceful 
and appropriate &elni|y» supported by harmony of the purest 
kind, is his He occ^aslonAlly, though 

not often, is grand; bdl J^hdew springs out of simple 
sources, and does hoi; And com- 

plicafeedjPArtl among its elbftolC. bi his style is to be traced 
sound musical knoiAedge, gtAmm m ShnSe And polished 
by good taste. He is always Korgecus, and 

as to the sublimity ixnpUed in .the mifajrk hr m much 
oritic, we haVC never mseovered any m k^erks 

of the noble Veiijetian^ much as we adm|re theln for other 
valuable qusUtieS, ^ 

Mir. Avison.in his1is£|ikhovn En^m, 

4aiK^6prries his adosifaiioA of 

lekiipiai ahd leaves us to infer that 

least on a Iwo) with the ^ork$ of the lutian's gr^ 

temporaiy* HandeL Tium has shownUe 


this opmfeKhand assSgijmd to the Venetian eompoM big true 
ranki which undoubte^is hi^iylmt to tom being of the 
loftiest kind. A vktbn however iavineed the siiuwri^ of his 
admiration by issuing pSqimsAki to ptfeUshmg an edition of 
the SainU sat to Enf^h wards ; nhl the execution of this 
design deWased 4^^ of Durham; who 

very skdfeB^ adiq^feto tranSlstimi 

of the Fsalm% end nsfelitod the .work (which is na* to be 
ibund in most imisim handsbme 4po vo- 
lumes. ■!<. w.',' '■ > ' 

Marcello composed topyctlto works besides his Psalms, 
but few, if any of them, havs surriifed. He did not confine 
his attention to musio^ but waii an .aoti^u magistrate, 
and during many years one of the Centmil of Forty. He 
died in 173t. / ' 

MARCBLLVS, MARCUS CX^AtJDIUS, bom of a 
Roman consular fiiimily; after passing through the offices of 
a)dile and queestor, was made consul d.c. 2x4f The Tr^ans- 
patlane Gauls haying dedsred war against Rome, Marcellus 
marched against them, defeated them neSr Acerra on the 
Addua, killed their king Viridamartis, and carried off Ids 
arms, the * spulia opiraa.* vkiCh were eidiibited in his 
triumph. At the beginning of tkii secotid Piudc war, Mar- 
cellas was sent to Sicily as praetor to administer the Ro- 
man part of the island, and had a(so the task of keeping the 
Syracusans firhi to their dlianea with RomA. After the 
battle of Cannm he was recalled to.ltaly, id oppose Hanni- 
bal. He took the command of the relics m the Homan 
forces in Apulia, kept Hannibal in ebeek* and defended 
Kola. In tne year 214 b.c., being again consul, he took 
Casilihum by surprise. He was next gent to Sicily, where 
Syracuse had declared against Rome. [Hierowtmus.] 
After a siege of nearly three years^^ the town was taken in 
the year 212 B.c., and Maroellus returhed to RckUC. 
the rich spoils. Archimiodes lost his life oh the ooesoion of 
this tak ing of Syracuse. [Archimedes.] Mgrocllus did not 
obtain the triumph, but only the ovation, as the war in Sicily 
was not entirely terminatea. In the year 216 he was again 
chosen consul, and had the direction of die war against Han- 
nibal in Apulia, when he took the town of Salkpia, and fought 
several partial engagements with the Carthagiiitaus without 
any dofinito result. In the following year ho continued in 
command of the army, and fought a battle against Hanni- 
bal near Canusium, in which the RontAns were defeated 
And ran away. On the fotrowing day Marcellps renewed 
the fight and defeated the Carthaginians, upon which Han- 
nibal withdrew to the mountains of the /Bruttii. In the 
I next year, d.c. 208, MarcelluS was elected consul, for the 
fifth time, with T. Quintus Crispinus. He continued to 
carry on ibe war against Hannibal, when, being encamped 
near Veuusia, he rashly ventured out, fell into an ambuscotle 
of advanced posts, and was killed. Hannto\ <^EU&ed his 
body to be buried with honours. (Livy, xxvii. 2, 14, 29.) 
He was one of the most distinguished Homan commanders 
during tlie second Punic war, and hod the honourable repu- 
tatibn of a disinterested man. 

MARCELLUS, EMPI^RICUS, was bom at Bordeaux, 
and wAs magi^ter o^kdtmtin in the reign of Theodosius the 
Great. The only work of his which hAs come down to us 
is ehtitfed *DeMedicamentiB empiricii physicis et rationa- 
libus,’ published at Basle, 1637, Vettic^ 1647 } And with 
Ihto ‘ Medici Principcs,’ Paris, 1667. Though Mamellus 
does hot appear to have belon^d to the medical profes- 
sion, he gives us much ourious information SWA|^tog the 
manhoir in which knedicine Btudfed it tm ttoe in 
Gaul. 

MARCELLUS L succtoeded MarceaiiffiA «• bishop of 
Rome, but wo know little of him, except that he fe said to 
have beAp strfiA ih enfercipg life diaeipltjle of theckuirh. 

MARICXitCS a. «as 8La6tii kAur 9^ P**!” 

JnlittfcllLih isss^littt after )>u 

eleirtibB. He wta Patti IV. , .... 

MARCORAA'VilAGEAB, a natttittl ttf Pttlypete- 

gynqpi afewins, and a eupermr pyiiy with a dh^coid Atigma 
aiid itoy fNilyiptormius celht. fbey aft iPbAbifentA of 
the parts AtorfeA, add aii. usbally sctambling 

ahrhb^ which are sometimes (me paiisites. Tha order is 
of po known use^ and of but Jlttfe Jntemt. exce^ m a sys- 
tematical point of view ; unim to to saxi of its Very cu- 
rious bracts, which vairy in mrfc in different species, but 
whfeb am ustuOly mfe hr lew 
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1, a pUcher^vhajp^ inverted braot a^^iing^to U 10 peduncle of an unexpended 
flower; t, a ripe wm Mated in the ^erttmut imbmated'ciUyl; ; 3. a transveree 
MCUonorttoMOM. ^ ' 

M A^CH* the third month of the year according to modem 
computation, containing thirty-oho aayg. Jlie Roman year 
orjgijially began with March tJANUAiiv], ubd was in fact so 
coneider^ in Bn^aiid before the alteratjon of tlie style, the 
legal yegr commencing on tfie of March. Our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors called it in<^t commonly Hly4 monath, loud 
dr stortby ^pnth ; aiid H 0 |nelime 8 \i^r<:pi or Rhend monath^ 
which ^me interpret RliedaV others tfhede or Rethe, the 
rugged or rough month. The name of thp mont|i is said 
to l)e derived ^om th^t of Mars, the god of war.' 

Before 1^64 ’thp ooiihpu|,a^ion of the 'French year began 
iVom Easter, so that occasionally the same year might com- 
prehend' two months of March, Mars apoht, and Mars 
Upres^ If Easter occurred in March itself, the month began 
in one year and ended in another. The change of compu- 
lation from the (ii-st of January to Easter, m that country, 
was directed by an edict of Charles IX. 

There is an old proverb, mentioned by various writers, 
which r^resents March as borruwiitg certain days from 
April. These are called, by the rustics in many parts both 
of England and Scotland, the Borrowed Days. Hicy are 
particularly noticed in the poem called * The Complaynt of 
Scottend-^ 

f Maiwh Mid ip ApcrUI. 

1 Mil tbxae boRi^ upon a bill { 

But lend ycfUir three flrit dayii to me, 
jlbd 111 be bound to car them die. 

The fUet it aball 1>e wlsd atwl weot. 

The next itaball be anew mid aleet. 

The Uiltd M; ahull be ale a fre«xe. 

Sell K«Y ibe bhda aiiek to the trees. 

But when the borrowed duya wore gone, 

^e three idUy tliQga came birptiii hame.' 

Dr. Jamieson, in fais * Etymotpgicai Dictionary/ says, 
* TbM days being generally sttirmy, our forefathers have 
endeavoured to aeeottnt fbr this eircumstance by pretending 
that March WtounnI them fVom April, that he migfit extend 
his power id much longed. . • Those/ he adds, ^ who are 
muim addicted to supMlition, will neither borrow nor lend 
on any of these days. If any one would propose jto borro# 
of them, they would consider it as an evidence that tlie 
pemn wished to employ the article borrowed for the pui> 
poses of witchcraft iimnst the lenders.’ 

HaT, in his CSoltecuim. Itaii a different proverb relatiinr to 
this month, ids. that ^ bushel of March dust is wc^ a 
king^s ransom thetej^ mrprnsshig the importance of dry 
or»^du^ty weathet^ at pariiinihiir season of the year, m 
an ^teultdral point cfyiew. ' 

(Bm^’s CUms XMmiMiia, Ii 0 ftd„ 1813, Tol. 

p. Furetidre, J>ita(jo9iiiai>d tMvmeit Brand’s 
4m. edit., voL i., }^. 86, 49di} 

MARCH, in mva^ is, properly spdsJUng, an air in duple 
time, i^iyed by martial instrimieiild^\e, b^ indite and 
pulsia%einstttitt«^^ mark Hie sHpcof 4e inmiky, as 


^ ap amusaimdcheer all J* hmm^ 
has long since gained admisnon Whereyer music is nmird* 
and consequently is written for every l&jin4 (>f musieri in- 
strnment. Heooe some of the most slicing pompositione 
by the greatest masters ; as, for histsfic^ ffie marches in 
Handel V oratorios ; the religious marches i9iep:okes rWtgt- 
euses) in Glpck^S 4icesU( and Mozart’s ; the 

two funered xparphes(df<sroi>yhne^‘) of Beethoven, &c. 

The true Mai^h is always written in common time, or in 
what is called a compound of that measure, and^gins on 
a broken part of the Wt with an odd orotohet or a quaver. 
It is slow for grand or parade occasions,, qpick for ordinary 
marching. We aro told by Rousseau, that Marshal Saxe 
used the march also for the purpose of accelerating or re- 
tarding the pace of his troops in battle. In his days there 
was more form, more ceremony used ; something like eti- 
quette was kept up in fighting: wo doubt whether the 
movements of the battalions in the fields of Austerlitz and 
Waterloo w'ere performed to musicol movements, or even to 
the simple beat of drums. 

march ANTI A'CE^, a small natural order of Acro- 
geiis or Cryptogamic plants, forming part of the old group 
called Hepaticse. They are plants of a low organization, 
in most instances having no distinction of leaves and stem, 
but a thin, leafy, lobedthallus in their room, in which respect 
they resemble lichens, but are furnished with breathing poi*es 
and an approach to spiral vessels in the form of elaters, 
which latter circumstances elevate them to the level of 
Lycopodiacem and Marsileaceoe. 

Marchantiacem differ from Jungermanniacem, with which 
they wore formerly combined under the old name of Hepa- 
ticfc, in not having a distinct stem, and in their fruit not 
being four-valved. Marchantia itself, a common plant 
under the north side of old walls and hedges, upon damp 
ground, forms deep green patches with a lobed lichenoid 
thallus, and has reproductive organs of two kinds arranged 
separately below mushroom-shaped heads; one of them ap- 
plets to bo male and the other female. None of the species 
are of any known use. 



Mwrehsntls 

I, A verfima w«Uoa oAn taroloenM, with the yonDg Mpndet imbedded la 
the meeptiiole. 

Etidlicher separates the order into four, with the follow- 
ing distinctive cbanietm:— 

1. RiccucB^. S^Frtmdose. Involucre none. Capsules 
bursting irregt^rly; Slaters none^ Aquatics. 

2. ANTBtHmitOTijB. Frondbsebrlqafy. Involucre nonew 

Cfl^tdes with a 
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3. TAMipfftAevjB. Frondose, IityQltt<vi|th«tofog«iie(m«k 

Gitpflul^ by teeth* Elateti, 

4. ^A.iu:«ANTiACE«. Fr0ndeie. Both involucre and 
inyoln^. Capsules variou8| ppetiixif ivi^gularly by teeth* 
Elatet^ Flowers capitate* 

pdAKCHB, LA, one of t^ provinces or military goveni* 
meats info which France was divided before the Revolu- 
tion. It was bpunded, on the north by Herri, on the east 
by Auvergne* on the south by Limousin, and on the west 
by Poitou, and a small portion of Angoumots. Its name, 
which denotes a fVontJer district, was derived from its situ- 
ation, on the border of Limousin (of which province it was 
fomerly accounted a subdivision, being sometimes called 
La Marche da Limousin ) toward Poitou and Berri. It was 
subdivided into La Haute Marche (Upper Maichc). on the 
east bide* of which Guerct (population 31U0 town, 3921 
whole commune) was the capital, and Aubusson (pop, 
4354 town* 4847 whole commune), Bourganeuf (pop. 2)10 
town, 2849 whole commune), and Felletin (pop. 28)6 town, 
3228 whole commune), chief towns ; and La Basse Marche 
(Lower Marche) on the west side, of which Bellac (pop. 
302.5 town, 3607 whole commune) was the capital, and Lo 
Dorat (pop. 1805 town, 2237 whole commune) and Confo- 
lens (pop. 2215 towii, 2687 wholo commune), chief towns. 
La Haute Marche now constitutes tlie department of 
Crbuse ; La Basse Marche is included in the departments 
of Haute Vienne, Indrk, and Cuarkntx. 

This district was included in the territory of the Lemo« 
vices, a Celtic nation, who also occupied Limousin. In 
Roman Gaul it was comprehended in the province of 
Aquitania Prima, and. afterwards was successively occupied 
by the Visigoths and Franks, umler the latter of wliom it 
made part of the duchy and kingdom of Aquitaine. In the 
tenth century it formed a county under Boson I., who was 
also count of Perigord. The county of Marche continued 
in the possession of the descendants of Boson until the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century* when it was seized by 
Philippe IV. le Bel. It was subsequently given by Phi- 
lippe V. le Long* as an apanage, to his brother Charles, 
who, upon coming to the crown, exchanged the county of 
Marche with I.oui8 L, duke of Bourbon* for the county of 
Clermont. Upon tlie death of Louis, duke of Bourbon* the 
county of Marche came to his second son, Jacques or James 
of Bourbon, who was appointed by the king Jean 11. consta- 
ble of France. Jacques struggled against the English 
under the Black Prince, but with so little success that he 
resigned to the king his sword, the ensign uf the constable’s 
ollioa. He was taken prisoner at Poictiers, A.n. 1 356, and 
was killed a d. 1361, with his son Pierre, figliting against 
the disbanded mercenaries, called the Tara venus, near 
Lyon. [Lyon.] The county of Marche passed subsequently 
to the counts of Pardeac, a branch of the family of Armag- 
nac, and from them to the dukes of Bourbon ; and upon 
tbe confiscation of the territories of Charles, duke ofBciur- 
bon, by Francis I., it came to tbe crown, a.d. 1523, with 
which it was finally united. 

The name of La Marche or Marches was formerly 
given to the frontier of Basse (l/ower) Normandie, towards 
Maine and Perehe. The towns of Argeuturi and S('ez were 
included in this district. 

MARCHES. THE. Anglo-Saxon meape, is 

a word common to almost all the languages of Teutonic 
origin, in sense scarcely varying from the word as at present 
used, a marfy. But from denoting a tnarA in general, it 
came to denote in a specific and peculiar sense those important 
marks by which the hounduiues of wide domains were indi- 
cated, and in this sense ii is found in Anglo-Saxon writings. 
Hence the word $hs marchsst that is, the country lying near 
and about the f^hs wliit^ indicated tbe limits of two 
kingdoms, dukedoms* or oll^ eEtcUHiye jurisdictions. 

Tike word is used in Germunk#nd u)^ it is founded one of 
their titles of honour, the mxtgrms)^ or lord of ^he 

marches; and our own ig of the same origin, thou^^ 

it does not appear that the few persotjui Fnoin earK times 
(thore was no English marquis before ^ mgli^pf Richard 
11.) bore this title had any particular with the 

marches. ^ ’ 

Great part of EngUnd Wing bounded by tba af|% there 
could bo but liuJe pteTohdand. But on the.suleiiomrd 
Wales, and in the whbreEugland abAtsff]^ 
there was’inarch-lau'd ; and when we speakof tjbe 
land near thehorders of the two countries is what^intgDnt. 
Wales being oonquersd by King "Edward L, W0 Wat' 


mat in history qf! lU tiiprehes of W«Rs. But the tena 
eWitinued in use1oiiK#sr the, conquest of that couafT# 
The great family so oeJAratedW th|; early history of Eng« 
land, whose Jbqroiitary luwnf Mprtuo Mari (^pf the 

]&ead 6ea% contracim and 
whose chief iwMdeii^e waa at 1K^%mipre Castle in 
shire* had the tna^l^meat of the adkim of fhe Welsh 

marches, and ^ huiM by ;4^hi» of EqrM^/s|Uard^^ 
King Edward IV** ih^f: dlMendaiita heirj^eneral* 

was called Earl of Maiuh while hia ^tber was the lJuke of 
York. , 

But Scotland remaining a dlftinet sovereigiitY for several 
centuries after the subji^ation of Wales* jne mareUes 
towards that country are ifrequenUj mentioned in history* 
and especially as being the scene of thosjf predatory excur- 
sions in which the people of both countrias frequently 
engaged, or of conflitets arisingoutof national jealousies and 
disputed rights. The maintenance of authority in those 
regions, lawless* or constantly liable to become so. was an 
object of great importance; and ,, for this purpose the 
marches towards Scotland were divided into two portions* 
the western and the middle marches* each of which had 
courts peculiar to iucif* and a kind of president or governor* 
who was called the' waiden. 

MARCIA'NUS, born in Thrace, of obseure parents* to- 
wards the end of the fourth century* entered the army, 
rose gradually by his merit to high rank, and was made a 
senator by Theoifosius IL When TheodosiuB died (a.d.‘ 450) 
his sister Pulchoria, then fifty-two years old* offered her 
hand to Maicianus* who was near sixty, because she thought 
him capable of bearing the crown with dignit}* and advan- 
tage to tlie state, Marcianos married her. and was pro- 
claimed emperor: IJis reign, p'hich lasted little more than 
six years, was peaceful, and hjs administration was equitable 
and firm. He refused to pay to Attila the tnbuto to which 
Theodosius bad submitted. Ija the year *455 Mareianus 
acknowledged Avitus as emporo)r of the West. Mareianus 
died in 457 ; his wife Pulchoria had died before him. Ho 
was succeeded by Leo I. 

MARCHIKNNES. [Nord*! 

MARCIONITES, a religious sect of the second and 
third centuries of our mra* so called from their teacher 
Marcion* a native of Sinope and a priest, who adopted the 
old Oriental belief uf two independfent, eternal, cu-cxisting 
principles, one evil and the other good. He endeavoured 
to apply this doctrine to (Christianity, asserting that our 
souls are emanations of the good principle* but our bodies 
and the whole visible world are the creation of the evil 
genius, who strives to chain down our spiritual nature by 
corporeal fetters, so as to make the soul forget its pure and 
noble origin. He further maintained that the la\r of Moses* 
with its threats and promises of things , terrestrial, was a 
contrivance of the evil principle in order to bind men still 
more to the earth ; but that the good principle* in order to 
dissipate these delusions, sent Jesus Christ, a pure cmana- 
nation of itself, giving him a corporeal appearance and sem- 
blance of bodily form, in order to remind men of their 
intellectual nature* and that they cannot expect to find 
happiness until they are reunited to the principle of good 
from which they are derived. Marcion and his disciples 
condemned all pleasures which are not spiritiml; they 
taught that it was necessary to combat every impulse that 
attaches us to tlie visible woVld ; they condemned marriage, 
and some of them even regretted the necessity ofeaftug of 
the iruits of the earth, which they beimved to Imve been 
created by the evil principle. Tbe Matelonites spread far 
in the East* and esp^^ially in Fersia. The chief opponent 
of Marcion was Tertullianus* who wipte a book to refute 
bis doctrines. 

(Tertulltanui Achersus Marmnem; Pluquet* Dichon- 
noire des JfiMeiee,) 

MARDIN* a townuf Northern Mesopotamia* built on a 
steep hdl which forms part of the chain Uiat divkks the 
basin of the Upper Tigris* or country of Piarbekr* from tbo 
plains of Smiar* winch are watered by ibO'aiRuenis of the 
Eunl^te^ iMardin is a considerable though poor town* 
ana is said to eontaih 20*000 inhabitants* two-ihirditcf Fbom 
are, Moslems* and tbe rest Glmsttans* with, some Jews. 
The Gbristians are divided between Syriatfs of the Greek 
Church* Nestorians, and Anxieniens* The Byyians* who 
ark the most numerous* have two ehmrfdiei in the town 
and two convents in tbe n[e^hbourhbo<h . read thmr 
shurch Service in the Syriac language* wbMt lew of the 
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ondarttonfl, *« »M«b jftb# sfxtBMith orntwr.^Hi* |nu^ 

ArUfie. Tlletr ^rtateb' tbinred M Mir. Bttekinghaa « kut hu fine voice reooininendedbim ti» tM protection ontM 
bendiooM) ^ w the ^trtpelle in Sjririleob ^tten on parch- prindpel eeclMiaetio of the place, who had him instructed 
ment, riehly m[umihatedf add bearlt^t toe date of USO. m music by Giovanni Contini.ihe anthbr, vre are told of 
Merdin has eight rodittn^i betaihl bakaars, and some many saored compositions. His first appointhient was’ aa 
publie^ baths. The castle^ ^luiih isbuilt on the^mmit of maettro tKCSHpemta the cardinal Luigi d^Bsfb; and at 
the Idlt alwe the totm, fa attwg by its situation. The Rome, says A«mi, he was beloved and caressed by manv 
town of Hardin is nearly ha^way between Oiarbekr and great peiMnages, and among the number by the ting «)f 
Mosul, hnd on the rdad from Constantinople to Bi^dad. Poland, on whose invitatioh he paid a visit to the dbminmns 
CNiirouhri JBuokingham.) of that monarch. Peacham, in Mi * Complete Gentleman,* 

MAREMME, the name given in Italy to the unwhole- tells us that he was *in displeasure with the pope, for over- 
some lowlands which extend along the coast of the Medi- much familiarity with a kinswoman of his holiness,’ which 
terranean. The name is especitllUy applied to the lowlands was the cause of his quitting Italy for a time. He states 
of TUf^ny and of the Papal State, which' are the most other particulars relative to this, which are extraordinary at 
extensive. The Maremme may he divided into basins, least, and not now worth investigating, Mai^nzio returned 
The first basin bej^ins north of Lucca, and extends along however to the papal city, and was admitted into the pope^s 
the sea-coast as fares ^horn, south of which town the chapel, but in what capacity does not appear; Peacham 
ridge of Montenero projects as fkr as the sea-coast. This says as organist ; Dr. Burney denies this, assigning as the 
basin extends inland from ten to twelve 'miles to the hills reason of his disbelief, that in the papal chapel there is 
east of Pisa; it also includes the lowest part of the course no organ. The former, who certainly was acquainted with 
both of the Serchio and the Amo, and is called Mai*emroa Marenzio, describes him as a ‘ little black man,* and men- 
Pisana. The next basin is tlrnt of the Cecina, a river which tions the first, second, and third parts of his as 

enters the sea about eighteen miles south of Leghorn. This ‘ songs the Muses themselves might not have been ashamed 
basin, which is called the Maremma of Vol terra, is of small to compose,* Ho died at Rome in 1599. 
extent, for the hills again approach close to the sea a few miles In relation to his stylo of composition the Italians do- 

south of the mouth of the Cecina. The third basin begins scribed him as U piu dolce dgno (the sweetest swan), and 
at Piombino, and extends as far as Monte Argentaro, a dis- the praise thus poetically expressed was perfectly just. In- 
tatice of about 60 miles in a direct line. It stretches feom deed as respects tenderness of air and gracefelness of har- 
10 to 20 miles inland, and includes the lower course of the mony he has had few rivals. In vigour of imagination he 
rivers Cornta, Bruna, Ombrone, and Albegim, and the lakes has superiors, among whom our own best English madri- 
or marshes of Ckiatiglione and Orbotello. This large tract galtsts may be named without incurring the charge of national 
is called Maremma Seneso, because it forms part of the partiality. Even Peacham, his eulogist, mentions several 
province of Siena. It is also cadled the Maremma of Grosseto, English composers who, he says, * are inferior to none in 
from the town of that name which is situated in the midst the world (how much soever the Italian attributes to him- 
of it. A description of these tracts, which constitute the selfe) for depth of skill and richnesse of oonceipt.’ As he 
Tuscan Maromme, is given under Pisa and Siena (Pro- was one of the earliest composers of eminence, his works 
vinces). have been open to all, and he has been more or less imitated 

Tile Roman Maremma, which is a continuation of that of bv many writers of vocal music in parts. Handel and 
Siena (for there is no interruption of hills near the coast Purcell, as Dr Burney remarks, did not disdain to become 
between one state and the other), begins at the river Pescia, his debtor. 

which marks the boundary of the two countries, and ex- MAREOHnS. [Alexandria; Egypt.] 
lends as far as Terracina on the frontiers of Naples. The MARGARET, daughter of Waldemar III., king of 
whole of this tract, of more than 120 miles in length, is low Denmark, married in 1663 Haquin, king of Norway, on 
and unhealthy; but its depth inland is very unequal, the death cf Waldemar. In 1376 Margaret’s son Glaus, 
owing to various offsets of the lower Apennines, and also to then a minor, succeeded to the crown of Donmai‘k under 
detached ridges which approach the sea without coming the guardianship of his mother. His father Haquin ^ing, 
close to it. and which partly enclose the lowlands. The Margaret was acknowledged queen of Norway. (Jlaus 
Homan Maremma may therefore be divided into three died in 1387, and the Danes also acknowledged Mai*- 
basins. 1. That of the lake of Bolsena, including the garet as their queen. She turned her arms against Albeit, 
banka of that lake and the course of its outlet, the river king of Sweden, who was not popular writh his subjects, 
Marta, as well as the rivers Fiora, Arone, and Mignone. defeated him, and made him prisoner, and was then ac- 
The mountains of Santa Fiora, on the borders of Tuscany, knowlcdged queen of Sweden. After seven years’ confine- 
hound this basin on the north-west ; and Mount Cimino, merit, she released Albert, on condition of hU formally 
which is of volcanic formation, on the south-east, divides it renouncing the crown of Sweden. In 1396 the estates of 
from the basin of the Tiber. The lower steps of the ridp the three kingdoms assembled at Calmar, where it was 
of Oimino approach the sea at La Tolfa, near Civitavecchia, agreed that in future they should all be ruled by one and 
This basin, Whichisgenerally called the MaremmaofCorneto, the same sovereign. This act was called the * Calmar 
includes the district of Corneto, Montalto, Canine, Castro, Union.’ On this occasion Margaret designated her nephew , 
and Civitavecchia. A description of it is given under Pa- Erick as her successor. Shediod in November, UlLboingf^^v 
PAL States. 59 years of oge. 

Tho second basin, that of the lower Tiber, extends from Margaret had many great qualities ; but her political 
Civitavecchia to Auzo. The volcanic ridge of the Alban conduct, especially in her transactions with Sweden, was not 
Mount divides it on the south-east ftxim the basin of the free from duplicity and violence. To the Danes however 
Poraptine Marshes. A description of both, with some she proved a good queen. She loved pomp and splendor, 
acuount of tho various phenomena of the soil and almo- was brave and resolute, and had rather the qualities of 
sphere, is given under Camragna di Roma. The Ma- the stronger sex than those of her own. [Erick XIII. of 
remme are of two kinds ; som^ are marshy, and others dry, Sweden.] 

but both are Unwholesome, especially ill summer. MARGARET OF ANJOU. [Henry VI.] 

llie name of Maremma is not commonly used in tho MARGARET OF RICHMOND. [Henry yll.j 

kingdom of Naples to designato the unhealtliy lowlands of MARGARIC ACID, a fatty acid, so called by Chevreul, 

that country, which are ^Iso extensive, but the synonymous who discovered it, from ‘ margaritcs ’ (/xapyopirijc), a pearly 
word Paduli, a oori^upBoti of patudi, is used instead. on aocount of its peculiar lustre. It is prepared troin soaij 

llie Tuscan govqrttmenthas of late years effected great made with olive-oil and potash ; this is to be perfectly dnert, 
iminovements m Us Maremmk; marshes have been and then macerated for ^enty-four hours in U* 
drained, the lakes embanked, tife ground has been brought weight of cold alcohpl. The okatey potash, winch the 
intotill^e, and coloniesdstahiiihed^ The government has soap also contains, is diswlved by the alcohol, while the 
published an interesting RcbOtmt of the worn executed for margarate of potash remains unacted upon ; this is to be 
tliese objeets, with an atla^ fbU FiowiUw^ 1338, well washed with cold alceliol, and then dissolved ih 200 

MARliNGO, [AtESsAWimu; BonaParte.] parts of boiling on cooling, the margarate of potash 

MARENNES. [CHARBNtn iKrkktUt^n,] crvstallizes ; atid asTt a little oleate, it is to be 

MARK'NZIO, LUCA, certaib1ytl«r moit tolitthlnous, evystaUixed a second it is then to ^ decomposed, and 
Rnd,in llmoidnion of mam, the hbat hf kU of the waigdrks acid piWrfpitated by the additum of hydrochlo- 
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to$ion, it 5 «^«taltoi in pearly H « iaw>luble in 

valor, and hence its precipitation ftnm ite cempounds and 
aoltttien by the stronger acjda 1$ has an acid reaction ; and 
it» intlls, except those of tjmartalii, are very sparingly soluble 
in '^ier. Its saline compounds are termed 
Accooiding to |he analysis of Herselius, it consists of— 
Tliirty-ibrea equivalents of hvdrogen 33 or 12 *09 
Thirty-^dve equivalents of carbon . 210 78*38 

Three equivalents of oxygen « . 24 9 *03 


Equivalent 267 100* 

The crystals contain 3*4 per cent, of water, which can be 
sepai’uted only by converting the acid into a margarate by 
combining it with a base. 

MargoaraU Potash is obtained as above stated by the 
action of alcohol on soap made of olive-oil and potaSh ; it 
separates froth Us solution iq boiling alcohol in brilliant 
scales; with ten times its weight of water, at about l53^ 
it forms a limpid solution, which begins to become turbid 
at about 140^ and at G0° it boopmes gelatinous ; a larger 
quantity of water partially decomposes it, and converts it 
into bimargarate : at 56^ when exposed to a moist atmo- 
sphere, it absorbs its weight of weter without becoming 
liquid ; 1 00 parts of alcohol are capable of hcddjng 1*2 1 phrt 
in solution when cold, 10 parts When hot. i£tber, when 
h(-atod, separates a little margaric apid. 

Bimargarate qf Potash is soluble in hot alcohol, lOP parts 
(of sp. gr. 0*834) dissolving 31*17 parts at 148® Fahr., of 
which however only 1*13 part remains dissolved at 68®. 

Margaraies qf Sodq strongly resemble those of potash : 
the neutral salt dissolves in 10 times its weight of water at 
172®, and the solution becomes gelatinous at 148®, and con- 
tains a little acidulous salt. 

Margaratea of Lead* — Of these there are three, a sub-, 
neutral-, and super-salt. The neutral is produced by double 
decomposition: it contains combined water, and fuses at 
about 170®: boiling alcohol of sp. gr. *823 dissolves about 
As of its weight ; it is less soluble in boiling seiher. 

When fat is boiled with the alkalis, as in preparing soap, 
it appears that the elements of the flat, without either yield- 
ing anything to or absorbing anything from the air, are 
converted into one or more fatty acids and glycerin ; to 
these clianges the elements of the water however contribute ; 
the new acids, combining with the alkalis, form soap, which 
collect on the surface of the fluid, while the glycerin remains 
in solution. 

MARGARIN, a peculiar fatty matter contained in vege- 
table oils, and also in animal fats, as mutton-su'et and hog’s- 
lard: when these have been treated with mthcr, for 'the 
purpose of obtaining stearin from them, the sethereal liquors, 
by spontaneous evaporation, deposit a portion of the solid 
matter which they contain, and this is to be collected on a 
linen cloth, strongly pressed, and then exposed a long 
time to the heat of a salt-water bath. This substance is 
very soluble in cold mtber, which distinguishes it flnm 
stearin. It appears probable however that by boiling in 
alkaline solutions it is converted into stearic acid ; but ad- 
ditional experiments are required to determine its nature 
with prdbision. 

MARGARITA, Dr. leach’s name Ibrtlie *Ck)nobamar- 
gariliforaorMatrix Perlafum, of LUi- 

nmus, MeleagHna margaritifera of Lamarck. [AvicuLjt.] 

^ARGAHITA'CeX M. de Blainville’g name for his 
third flimily of ImiielUhramhiata* This family comprises 
the genera VuMla^ Malleus^ Perm^ CrenattUo^ Inoeera^ 
tnus^ CedeUm^ Palvimiest Gervillia^ and Avicul^, £Avi- 
cuLx; Mxllbacba.1 

MARGAEITIC ACID* Wbon eight parf$ of castor oil 
are saponifled by two P«r^ qf hydrate of potash dissolved in 
four pa^ts of water, % them together for some 

inipubi ^ the oil is reimm eomptqfoly soluble in water. 
MK. Bussy and Leoanu hav^discovefod iw this soap thn^ 
ditferent fatty acids, the r»e#(fe ^ etaiinHc, 

which are obtained bysatUraUng tnobspejhW hydroehlofic 
acid. These acids form a reddish' 3 NBd|iv whioh at a 
temperature of al^t 60® Fahr. ae|H^ p smaB quaiUKy 
of solid matter, Is the margatitle add; WBliphM be 

pSf^d between ^|i»lds of blotting-paper, to 

boitilig alcohol, whiph it sepatMe^ oqt^ittg^^to 
scales *which redden litmns paper. This aeiA Allbs M 
about 276® Fahr.; ii# saline eompaqnihi,whteh 
hut little known, are milled margaritates. According Id mi0g 
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slightly upon it; s^hurie acid ehara it, and sulphurous 
acid is giveh out. The alkalis do hot act upon margaron. 

This shhstadep is eomiMad io^|Iydi^ 13*42; <3ar- 
bon, 83^37; Oxpgen, 3*21. ' 

MARGATE, a seaport town on the coast of Kent, in the 
parish of St. John, hundred of Riti^daw; and Isle of 
Thanet, 40 miles oast-noirihreast flroral^aldstoiie, and 63 
oast ftom Londod (direct distadees). Its name is probably 
derived foom Meregato, sigx^tng an opening or gate into 
the sea. Hasted, in bis * Of sf^nt,* published iii 

1799, says, *The town of Margatd was till of late years a 
poor inconsiderable flsldng-tbWQ, buUt for the mc^t )Mu*t in 
tbe valley adjoining the harboqr, the houses of which Were 
in general mean and low ; one dirty narrow lane called 
King Street Jhaving been the principal street of it.* At 
present the principal streets of Margate are r^ularly cou- 
stlucted and well paved, and light with gas; and many 
of the houses and public buildings, including an esplanade, 
squares, See., are of a suporiot description. The spring- 
w^ater is excellent and tbe supply abundant. The shore is 
well adapted to seadiathiug, and to this circumstance, 
added to the generally o^newledged salubrity of the air, 
and the ikeility of communication with the metropolis by 
means of steam-vessels, must he attributed the rapid in- 
crease in the population of the parish of St.^.Tohn,*wnich in 
1831 amount^ to 10,339. A handsome new church lias 


been budt at Margate within these fow years There is 
an hospital, called Draper’s Hospital, founded in 1700 
by Michael Yoakl^, a member of the Bobiaty of Friends, 
for the housing and maintenance of decayed housekeepers. 
The searbathing infirmary at West-Brook, near Margate, 
was establisbed by the benevolent Dr. Lettsom in tlto year 
1792, assisted by committees which had been formed both 
in London and Margate. The object of the founders was 
to enable poor peoj^e to participate in the advantages of 
sea-bathing. The building consists of a centre building 
and two wings* and coDtaios wards for the reception of 
nearly one hundred patients. The national school affords 
gratuitous instruction to about 400 children of both sexes. 

The present stone pier was erected under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Rennio and Jessop, at an expense ex- 
ceeding 100,000/. It is 900 feet long, and at its extremity 
is the lighthouse, built from a design of Mr. Edmunds. 
The erection of this pier has added greatly to the utility of 
the harbour, which is much exposed to winds from the 
north-east 

Margate is within the jurisdiction of Dover, one of the 
Cinque-ports. In the 3 ^r 1787 the inhabitants thought 
jtheir town of too much importance to bo longer subjected 
to this jurisdiction, and accordingly applied to the crown 
for a charter of incorporation ; butupon the case beingheard 
before the attoruoy'^erUl, the on^^ition of Dover was so 
strong that their petition was refused, and siiiee then the 
application has not been renewed. {CiwqWb Bowts.] 
(HaVted's Hist qf Keni; Seautieti qf 
Wodes ; Populaiion Returns.) 

MARGINELLA. CVowrnJ!.] 

MAROINO'PORA, a genus bfMitxxpOnAx. 

Maria TIISRSfSA^ arohdnebest of Austria, queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and of Germany, b^ in 

1717, was tbe eldest daugh^ ^ Charles VI. of Austria, 
emperor of Germany- {CtotiLBs VLl In 1724 Charles 
by his wlU, known by the riamb of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
regulated ^ order of succession in the mmily of Austria, 
derihuiitt that, hi defoult of male issue* his eldmtAaughter 
shouM % beweis of aH Uie AttWtriftn dbmmms, and her 
ci0)#enkltor her. The Hmgmatic Sknetfon was totitomteed 
hff the d^ the empire, and by sdl ibe Getman Mnoes 
li^tvidtudly, andMm<^ oSier powers of Iturope, 
btA hot by the ' 

In 1736 Mat^atheiesa maitied FrtosisofLoMim,^ 
by tbe peace of Vimma bf &e bad been re- 

eqgnised ae tbe fhturo grand-ffWke of tikimiQr/after the 
tetti Gian Gsatebe, the laM iqftpriiigf c»f tbe bodse of 
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liUit ilo Mli ih yfotoraafiS tolu'iil ff^giioii of 

Austria Boliwia^>Vi^ net otl^er German plates; afee fteii 
pirtrtie^i^ le Pinibiitjfi tdok the bath* iW thb pbnatHution 
of tiM aolbttiiily pMoitiieii bueeii of that 

kibkddtti in 1T4L Fredeifib of Pjmapia dUhred the Jrounit 
queen his fHendshin 6n the conditibh of her sUrreiider* 
ing Siletih to him, out shh rbaolufely relUaed, and Fl^de- 
Hc invaded that MtiUce. The blbctbrof B&varia oh his 
part, assiated by mneh Uhxitfairiea; thi^aded Austria and 
Bbhemia; and puihbd hli tmoha to the gams of Vienna, 
Maria Theresa being obliged to duit het cabita^ repaited 
to Preaburg. CbhvqkiUg tlie Huhaamh diet, ahe ap- 
peared in the midst of that assembiy vitfa her infant aon 
JolmpH in her atma. She tm the maknates, htelaies, and 
deputies, thdt * beihg asimiled by bhehiies on evbry iUde, for- 
saken bV her fHends^and flndlhg eVeh her 0n irelatiVei 
hostile to her, she had hd hbties ekbept ih llleir loyalty, and 
that she had come to pla& niider their proteOiion the 
daughter and the son nf their Kinjrt/ This heart-stirring 
appeal was ahslvored By a bUrSt Of Ohitairlo enthusiasm. 
The Hungarian hobleS, dtanfUg ihMr s#oird^, liiianiiUonaly 
cried out, * Moriamur uro Re|e Maria Theresa,* and 
the whole military fbrca of Hung^ wtbl soon ih arths to 
defend their duOen. Her trbbps under General ttOvenhUller 
and PrIUce Charles of Loiraine,. her brother: iri-law, fought 
pallatitly; ahd drove the FTenOh and Bavarians out of the 
hereditary States. In the meahiihie Charles Albert «eIector 
of Bavaria, was elOoted etnjtieror Of CertUany, bv the diet 
assembled at Frankfort, by IhO ttame of Charles VII. 

Frederic of Prussia soon made peace with MatiaTheresa, 
who Vfik obliged to surrender Sileaia tb him. She also 
made not otily a peace bUt a tttaty of alliance with the king 
of Sardinia against the French and Spaniards, Urho were 
kept ih check oh the side of Italy. In 1743 the Trench 
were entirely drlveh out of Bohemia. In 1744 Frederic 
Again deulai^ war against Maria Theresa, and invaded 
Bohemia ; but the elector of Saxony, who had made his 
peace with heir, sent the qUeen reinforcements which 
obliged the Prussians to evacuate the countxj'. In 1743 
Charles Vll. died, and Francis, Maria Thcresa*8 husband, 
was elected ^amp^rot. In 1746 the Austrian and Pied- 
montese troops obtained great advantages in Italy; they 
gained the battle Of PiacenSa against the French and 
Spaniards, and occupied Genoa, \yhich however they altei> 
words lost through a popular insurrection. In 1747 the 
war continued to rto in Italy and Flanders, with various 
success. In 1748 the peace Of Aix-la-Chapolle terminated 
the war called * ilio war of the Austrian succession,’ and 
Maria TheresU Was left in peaceful possession of ill her 
hereditary dominions, except Sdesia, which tho king bf 
Prussia kept. 

In 1756 began the Seven Years’ War, between France, 
Austria, and Russia on bhe side, and Frederic of Prussbi on 
the other. fFltBnaiU^ ll.] It ended in i 7G3, leiving both 
Austria and Pr^sia with the iamo boundaries os befobe. 
In 1765 Thbreaa lost her husband, foir whom she 
continued lb Wear moUBiibg till het deaths apd her sop 
Joseph was elected ethperor* . |t.l She hOWeVe^ 

retained In her hands m admihifitrattoh of hbr dbminlqnl, 
and dAoted all her to ntombtb ihw pltPMnty aha to 

tbeia^^mehthf.ihepbombhn^ . 
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* 1*0 pesMUta ),f, Bohemia o^ed 
m^^fheur f^oal superiors, and commuted ilmtn for a sum of 
forbidden undbt severe penal 
ties* Bet#Mn the ireors 1774-8 she occupied herself with 
the establUbment of aj[eneral system of popular education 
in her dominions.. She divided the schools iftto three 
classes: 1, * norths schools,' one in each province, to servo 
as a i^del for all the other schools in the province ; 2, 
* principal schools,* ifi the large towns ; 3, ’ communal stihools,’ 
In tho small towns and villagei. A director had the super 
iendenoe of the normal schools ; those of the large towns 
O^ere under the superintendence of a magistrate ; and tho 
communal schools under tlie parish priest and an aiisessor 
of the communal council* A central commission of studios 
Was also appointed to superintend the whole, which received 
annual reports, and examined candidates for the master- 
ships. Maria Theresa also suggested the addition of manual 
Ikbour to intellectual instruction in tho communal schools. 
She promised an extra remuneration to those teachers 
whose wives taught the girls sewing, knitting, spinning, 
fcq. Thill plan answered extremely well, especially among 
the peasantry of Bohemia. Little girls thus taught were 
able to earn as much as half a florin a day. This was the 
beginning of that system of popular education which has 
since l^en extended tlirough the Austrian monarchy. 

Maria Theresa was a pioqs woman : she was a sincere 
Roman Catholic, but not a blind devotee of the court of 
Rome, and she knew how to discriminate between the tem- 

K 1 ahd ^iritual jurisdictions. In her Instructions to tho 
tb, or Board of Public Economy, dated Juno, 1766, she 
states the principle that ’ everytliing which is not of divine 
institution is subject to the supreme legislative authority 
of the state.’ Agreeably to this principle she made several 
important reforms in the temporalities of the clergy: she 
suppressed the pensions charged at Rome upon benefleos ; 

e forbade tho alienation of landed propeily in favour of 
becleslastibal bodies ; she ordered all the property of the 
clergy to be registered ; she placed tlie convents under the 
JurMicUon of the respective bishops, and in temporal mat- 
ters under that of the civil magistrate. She put a check to 
the arbitrary power of the Inquisition, which still existed in 
her Italian dominions : she took out of its bauds the cen- 
sorship of books and gave it to a commission of civil magis- 
trates appointed for the purpose. In Tuscany, which was 
administered by a council of regency in the name of her 
second son Leopold, she ordoreu that lay assessors should 
be joined U> the inquisitors in all suits for heresy. She also 
took away the sbirri, or armed fpree. which was before under 
the orders of the inquisitors. The Inquisition of Lumhurdy 
and Tuscany was Anally abolished under the reign of her 
sons Joseph and Leopold. 

Marla Theresa possessed the strong affection of her Bel- 
gian subiccts, and it required all the subsequent rashness 
of Joseph 11. to detach them from their loyalty to Austria. 
Tlie Belgian capitalists eagerly supplied the loans which 
the court ot Vienna was obliged to contract during tho 
^ven Years’ War. 

In Lombardy the administration of Maria Theresa and of 
her minister Count Firmian was a period of returning 
happiness for that fine country, after the vicissitudes of the 
preceding wars and the previous long misrule of t^ Spanish 
governors. The empress ordered a new censimento, or 
vblua^lon of estates, for the purpose of an equitable a.s- 
sessment of the land-tax; she caused the bilancio camera le, 
or a reguliOr budget of the public revenue and expenditure, 
to hb made ; she abolished the custom of farming the vari- 
ofisbithchesof the indirect duties to the highest bidder, 
l&adb regdlatiohs to proCeci the pcamnt.s against the oppres- 
sion of tb^ feudal superiors, and established representative 
oommujiiil boundils to superintend the local expenditure ; 
ah# begank in short, and effected to a considerable extent, 
legislative and administrative reform which was 
^i%ted under her successor^ Joseph It Firmian en- 
men of learhin^and protected them against the 
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Slierm* la IWrWon aha i?wos- 
siort of libmbiirdjr, the duchy of Miibi ooutailKd 9OD,O0U 
iuli^hitadtsr in 1770 tho |K)jmtelSW' ted fUen to l,]30j00(^ 

* liUfsiterdy,' sayg a literal trriter of oiir timeg, ‘ had uovev 
enjoyed so much ha|^inese aitid teuiquilUty as under hof 
rofigtfi it 1 $ recorded to heif praise that she viahed to be 
informed of every aot of the administration, that she gave 
thso access to her presence to the bumble and poor as well 
as to the noble and rich, that she listened benignatitly to all, 
either grMiting their petitions, or, if she denied them, giving 
reasons for her refusal, without illusory promises or vague 
circumlocutions. She declared, just before her death, which 
happened at Vienna on the 29th November, 1 780, that if 
anything reprehensible had been done in her name, it was 
certainly wichout her knowledge, as she had always wished 
the welfkre of her subjects. During a forty years* reia^ 
she always showed a love of justice and truth, and she 
statod, as a principle of her conduct, that it is only the plea- 
sure of alleviating distress and doing good to the people 
that can render the weight of a crown supportable to tW 
wearer.* (Bossi, Storia d'ltaliOt b. vi., ch. 15.) Another 
merit of Maria Theresa is the propriety of her private cha- 
racter ; her wliole conduct was characterised by that decency 
and self-respect, united with much simplicity of manners, 
which is become a distinctive characteristic of the Austrian 
imperial family. Marta Theresa will ever rank high among 
illustrious women, and among those sovereigns who have 
boon the benefactors of mankind. With her ended the 
house of Austria Habsburg, and at the same time began the 
present dynasty of Austria Lorraine. 

Frederic 11. appeared really affected when he heard of 
the death of Maria Theresa. Writing to D'Alembert, be 
said that * although he had made war against her, he had 
never been her personal enemy ; that he always respected 
her, and that she was an honour to her sex and the glory of 
her throne.’ 

M A^A^N A, J UAN, was born at Talavera in 1 636. He 
early showed great talents, which were developed under the 
eminent teachers of the university of Alcaic such as Father 
rian of Huerga and others. 

t the age of seventeen Mariana joined the Jesuits, who 
had already acquired a reputation which attracted to them 
the ablest students. He had to pass two probationary years 
at Simatioas, under Saint Francis of Borja. the hereditary 
duke of Gandio, and favourite of Charles V., who had re- 
nounced the world to join the new order. After this pro- 
bation Mariana returned to Alcal5 to resume his studies, 
lu 1668 he was appointed to a professorship by Laynes, the 
second general of his order, who framed the rules of the 
Jesuits, raised their aspiraUons, prepared them for the 
intluence which they afterward exercis^ and opened their 
splendid college * 11 Gosu,’ at Home. 

In this college Mariana, at the age of twenty-four, taught 
scholastic philosophy and divinity. Among his pupils was 
the young Jesuit (afterwards cardinal) Bellarmin. u Mariana 
was sent in 1565 to open a course of divinity in Sicily, 
and thence to Paris two years after on the same mission, 


am uuhmken ohronologitel Urn ori^ of the 

%jat^ nation to tte toth of 

tey ofcil fte Spanish hiilgdite^ ted 
treated separately. A sttbjtei io hi 

chissted Latin, met irith tiniVOm! ikvottr tuid ^ enceptonce. 
A Spahisb Imnstoltei toon tecamo foHu- 

hately Marj|^ accomplished tlte task himselft and ^ citrwd 
the work lb|£r iucoeisiye Spanish edli^bte to hh 

lifetime. 

Mariana has been 'etevged with credulity ; but tradition! 
held sacred in times past^ aHhongh fiijeeted in the present 
age— prodigies which fbnned part of history, and which Ma- 
nana could not dismiss with the ditoaintot smile or the 
ready presumption of modem criticism, are spots which will 
never obscure the brilliancy of his digres^itots on tte most 
important events of the world, events which appear as mat 
causes when so admirably interwoven with those peculiarl) 
belonging to the history of Spain. 

The mahly toelin^ of the historian, his noble indignation 
against crimes, bis bold exposi^e of the misdeeds of princes 
and their abettors, deservestill higher commendation. Vet he, 
as well as Ferreras and Masdeu more recently, has spared ti 
gross instance of Queen XTrraca*s 1 icenttous conduct ; but on 
the other hand, the defeneeofQueenBltmca's honouris highl} 
creditable to Mariana. It is true also that Mariana did noi 
always examine all the original aathoritieS, as Ranke ob 
serves in the * Kritik neuerer Geschiehtsohreiber but to in* 
stitttte an inquiry into every minor detail, to comprehend s 
wide Held of inquiry, and yot to open new and to disdain ali 
trodden paths, would have required thp perusal of whoh 
libraries, and a single life would not have oeen sufficient tc 
complete the undertaking. And if others hail been invited U 
join in the labour of the investigation, a motle]^compi1a 
tk>n might have been the only result of so -much research 
which it is almost impossible ever to combine into one har 
monious whole, Mariana’s portraits of lords and favourites 
were found too original and faithful by the living; as in thi 
case of the Condestable of Castile, Ferdandez Velasco, unc 
his worthy secretary Pedro Mantaono. The secretary, aftei 
having been a panegyrist of the new historian, tried to serve 
his master by bis attack on Mariana, entitled * Advertencias 
& la Historia de Mariana.* He was discovered however 
and roughly treated by Tamayo Vargas in * La Dcfetisa d( 
Mariana.’ Probably to this criticism may be traced man) 
improvements in Mariana s second Spanish edition of hi: 
history, which oppeared kt Madrid, 1608, It is on this edi 
tion and the various readings selected from the editions o 
1617 and 1623, that the edition of Valencia leased, whicl 
contains ample notes and illustrations, 9 vora. 8vo., 1783 
96. This edition also closes, like the ori[^a1, with tlu 
reign of Ferdinand the Catholic (1515-16). Tliere has sub 
sequeutly been publislied at Madrid — I, The continuatioi 
of Mariana, by Minana, translated from the Latin, h> 
Romero, fob, 1804; 2, A complete Mariana, continued 
down to the death of Charles 111., 1788, by Sabau y Blanco 
20 vols. 4to., 1817-22; 3, Another by the same, brought 



in which he was still more successful. Seven years of 
unremitting application in an uncongenial climate so 
greatly impaired Mariana’s health, that he was permitted to 
retire to iWdo, near his birthplace. But his talents and 
moral worth were still piit in r^uisition. Ho restored and 
edited the works of Saint Isidore, to which he added some 
valuable notes. 'When Leon do Castro questioned the ortho- 
doxy of Arias Montono, for introducing Rabbinical readings 
and commentaries into the * Planfina Regia,' or * Philip- 
pina Polyglott,’ a now edition of the • Compliitenris,* which 
Montano had undertaken at the command of Philip II., 
Mariana slieniwd the noisy polemic by his historical, eocle- 
siastical, and, biblical lo}W« as wdl as the fair and candid 
tone of his disousston* ^ y\ 

In th«(mean time te Auiang hU leisure bourn 

with'tho great work wjb^ fte tcug contemplated. He 

had observed ilmt the supdeii rise doA oaeccdeiicy of Spain 
excited a general interest and milted^ Itomd, while its 
origin and cataes were either unkiloird^ qf ^Itttoundersto^ 
The Spanish historians, though immstote; wito at Ibat time 
little read, and SCtne of them Weto htodty bncwn. His 
• History of Spaih^ first appeared in twCtlto btoh^ tolAdr 
tte liile • Histotteud#^y*a9 Hispantef' 
hbri XX, It was; sdteeittefilly mmtm to to 

pubhsbed at Mamfe« et^facLadd buM 


down to the year 1808, 9 vols. 8vo., with portraits. 

Mariana’s little respect for potentates and great pcri^mugc.'^ 
was denounced with greater asperity when his ' De Rcgc 
et Regis Institutione ’ appeared in 1599. By his attempt 
on the life of Henri IV., m 1594, Jean Chatmet, who bad 
studied among the Jesuits, not only involved the wholt! 
body in the odium of his crime, bdt provoked a decree for 
their expulsion ft'om Fnince. Finally the assassination of 
Henri, in 1010, whtdi was supposed to teve been instigated 
by tlie Jesuits, excited sudh horifof, that the parliament of 
Paris condemned the new tract of Mariana td^tho temes ; 
and his trcatonable doctrines, as they were called, continued 
during the whole of that age of loyalty and part of the 
feUowing to fhrnisb a eomtnoii aulyect of animadveririun 
and a cSief gmui^ of atcensation against toe Jtouits. Tlie 
Jesuits teve todeed iu^tovted the blidtos of the 

people ogaiiiet tteit rulers, but always With a view to the 
mtomsti of their own body only. Mariana, ok the contrary, 
diseoised Jlte subject on better and higher ktroutids; Man- 
ktod oeebiiMl his tboughld and had a tofum Sttod||Wr hold 
teliisatobtens thanthedntomteanditeteOfhisowr. By 
htodefence of Arito Montotia*i^^ he tost aU 

etetee of pretortoen^ wh W tewivar te was glad to cx- 
atenge Ibr laarned leitoto aiid tte^ of his loyo 

^biitoiical toiaandu^ dhto, to Id9e« his 

Wflrto ^ IM it d 
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Montano, had 

treated b«fUT«, ahd whio^ FiOi^ Pauoton, 

ha^o poraoedi mmh fitrtM iilloe- 
A^he nohia oharaoter and ihe iMofound erudition of 
lfario|a are ako diaplayed in bit * Traotatua Septem,’ Co- 
Tlie iieoond of those tiaatiies, ‘He Bdi- 
tiooo Vidigatd,* is lui epitome of his report on the fierce 
controversy beiweon Arias Montano ana Leon do Castro* 
Xho fourth, ‘De Mntatione Monetce,* provoked the indig- 
nation of tlie duke of Lermaand his partners in the system 
of general p^ulation and firauds which Mariana exposed. 
He foretold the calamities which threatened the Sj^nish 
nation ; and his words, .^hieh had been disregarded^ were 
remembered when the opportunity was gone. As a reward 
for proclaiming such unweloome truths, at the age of 73 be 
suffered a whole year of judicial trickery, humiliations, and 
confinement in the convent of 8t. Francis at Madrid. In 
searching his papers another exposure was found, entitled 
‘ Del Gbbiemo de la Compahia,^ or on the defects of his 
order, in which he also pointed out the means of correcting 
them. Copies of this MS. had multiplied so alarmingly, 
that, the year after the author’s death, the general of the 
Jesuits, Vitaleschi, issued a circular, dated Rome, July 29, 
1624, eujoining the collection of such papers in order to be 
burnt. Still that measure did not prevent its being 
printed at Bordeaux in 1625, and reprinted elsewhere in 
several languages. This curious circular was found in the 
archives of the Jesuits of Valencia at the time of their 
sudden expulsion from the Spanish dominions in 1 767 ; a 
blow which helped to complete that downfal against which 
Mariana had most earnestly warned his brethren so long 
hofoi'ev^K 

After his persecution he made an epitome of the * Bitr- 
liotheca ’ of Photius, translated some homilies, revised his 
* History of Spain,’ and published a supplement, or rathor 
a summary, or concise annals of Spin from 1515 to 1612. 
At the age of eighty-three ho published his ^ Scholia* on 
the Old and New Testament, availing himself of the best 
Hebrew commentaries, and some valuable and very early 
MSS. which dated from the age of the aniient Gothic domi- 
nion in Spain, This work secured for him a place among 
the best commentators in the ‘ Histoire critique du Vieux 
Testament* of the hypercritical Father Simon, who is usu- 
ally unfavourable to Spaniards. 

Bayle, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ supposes Mariana to be also 
author of a work * De Republic^ Christian^,* but neither 
Alcgambe^ior Nicolas Antonio, both of them Spaniards, 
mentions n* Stevens, the English translator of Mariana’s 
history, misstates some partiemars of the author’s life, and 
very unaptly compares him with Raleigh. 

Mpiana loft MSS. of at least twice the extent of all his 
publications. Ho ended a long life, almost entirely devoted 
to the service of his own and future generations, on the 6th 
of February, 1623, in the eighty-seventh year of bis age 
and the forty-ninth of his retirement to Toledo. On hearing 
of his death, the illustrious Francis Contreras, president 
of the council of Castile, said, * To-day has the council lost 
its restraint.’ 

Besides the autlmritios oiioted there may l>e added: — 
Mondejar, Advertencian d Moxiaim ; Juicto y Nolicta de ioe 
HUionadtjfree de EspaRa; Andrade, Vida de Mariana; 
Acosta, Vida d$ Mariana ; Andr. Schot, Hiepan, IllusttaU ; 
Bnronius, Annul* Eedesiast ; Bernard. Girafd., Pro Senatu 
VmeiQt* quoted in Golomesius, Hiepania Orientalie; Ren6 
Rapin, Bifiexime sim VHiatmre* 

MARIE ANTOINETTE, born at Vienna* in November, 

1 765, wag the daughter of Francis of Lorhdne, emperor of Ger- 
mauiTy and of Msi^ia Theresa of Austria. In May, 1 7 70, she 
inarrieji Lonisy tlie dauphin* grandson of Louts aV., who in 
1 774beQame kingof France, under the name of Louis XVL 
She was handsome, lively, and thoughtless, but kind-hearted 
and with good intentions. . She disliked the otiquette and 
reserve of the court, hat the afketed, irather too osteitta- 
timisly, a taste for orivecy end domestic fiimiliarity. Al- 
tliough her thoughtlessnem allbfded a pretence fbr slander, 
her private conduct has been gedereiljr kUowed to have 
been gutiUeas. When the diffiottlties mi dteieniicms which 
produ^ i&A Aevblntten begatb Mark AlsMiiMte was on 
the side ihM waskr hut ^hlo to im- 

parften^gjr to her ^be 0^ k# Wm im incon- 

sistMeimi. She did not dfa^die kk fimkn; those 
leaders w^ had begun the Itovolutioii, and would neve 
P. Cti No. 903, 


eoneHiatothoit jfovour. national asgembly 

had aemmed the supreme power, she refused the offers of 
Mllrabean »jU> support the interests of the crown, and thus 
drove that gble hut unprincipled orator hack into the ranks 
yt t!ie revololionists. But her inttuence in the councils of 
Louis has been much exaggerated by her epemies. Louis, 
naturally disposed to concession, was by temper irresolute, 
iind he flowed himself to be led away by the course of 
[iventm instead of striving to direct them. Marie Antoinette 
was one of tho advisers of tho attempted lU^ht of the king, 
which proved unsuccessfhl, and only served to excite the 
public animosity against her and her husband. After that 
epoch there was no longer much opjxirtunity for her to exer- 
cise any political infiuence ; her husband had lost all power ; 
besides which, a strong faction supported by the arnie<l 
masses had determined to do away with the kingly oifico 
altogether. Marie Antoinette showed great courage during 
ho various attacks made against the royal Jhmily ; she a|>- 
pearod much more anxious about her husband and bet 
hildren than about herself. She shared their captivity 
with resignation ; her demeanour, under tho most trying 
circumstanoes, never lost iU dignity. Adversity imparted 
firmness to her miud, and she exhibited a moral strength 
which astonished while it irritated her bitterest enemies. 
After the death of her husband, she seemed forgotten for a 

10 ; but the terrorist faction having oveithrown the Gi- 
rondins, its leaders resolved to make away with the ex- 
:|ueen, an act of cruelty the more odious as it was entirely 
useless. They brought her to trial before the convention. 
She was of course found guilty, and condemned to death. 
In the presence of her judges her fortitude never forsook 
her, and the burst of indignant maternal feeling with which 
she appealed to the mothers who might be there present, 
when an infamous and absurd charge was brought against 
her, overawed even her accusers. 

On the 16th of October, 1793, Marie Antoinette was re- 
moved in a qommou cart from the prison of the Conciergerie 
to tho place of execution. On her way she was reviled and 
abused by the ferrmious mob in the roost unfeeling manner ; 
but she appeared heedless of their vociferations, and sufi'erod 
death with firmness and composure. She was forty-two 
years of age, but her sufferings had given her a much older 
appearance. She left one son, who died in prison (Ixmis 
A V II.),. and a daughter, who is tho present duchess of Au- 
goulOmo. 



MeUAl of Marie Antoinette. 


MARIE DE’ ME'DICI, the daughter of Francis I., 
grand-duke of Tuscaiw, and of the archduchess Joan of 
Austria, was born at Florence in 1573, and was manied in 
1600 to Henri IV. of France. She was handsome, and 
Henri was for a time really attached to her ; but she was 
violent, jealous, and obstinate, and seldom passed a week 
without quarrelling with her husband. The memoirs of 
SuUy and others contain details of these domestic bickerings. 
But the best historical critics acquit her of any more serious 
misconduct, and especially of the odious insinuation thrown 
out by some writers, that she was privy to the murder of 
her husband. Henri at that time was just going to set off 
fbr the army, and ho had si^ifiiod his intentipu to leave her 
regent of the kingdom. H6rault only observes that she 
did not show suffieiettt^rief Ibr the death of her husband. 
Mary was weak ahe had the aspirations 

of ambition without ^^rresifiKindipg manual powers; and 
when she becamerri»^nt, during her soff s minority, sho 
found herself incapable of beating the weight of the admi- 
• Vo*,.XlV.— 3H 
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nUtration. rtjom# XIIIJ She neit quarrelled ^Ih her 
f^hn\ alid' mafehedce witli Uta^ nr^s 
she hiild hU^duced into the coutftdl;* hutT 'iih^ Utter warde 
grew jeald^ of his gr^t ihftiieiioe;aUd plotted egtfitist hfxh; 
She wUU' ejtiled. A.b. 1B30 ; lo^Belgium. Rflgland. and 

Geiiuliny; Und at leaf died' Ul. Cdlognei itt I642,'iu a*Biktd 
bordei-ing upoHiidestftution; ' ' 1. 

MARlE-OALAITOE/an island in the Cambean Sea, 
about 15 miWiioUih of Guddaloupe* It id Uf d circdtat 
form, and about 14 miles in diaWetor. This i^and 
dtificovei^ by Columbus in 1493, and was first settled by 
the French in 1547, It has always been coiisidOred U de- 
pendency of Gotttluloupo, drtd' has unlfomly followed' the 
tatb of that island' When taken by any /breittn power. 
[GtTAi>AtoTTi»E.] The surface of Marie-Galanteis of rwode- 
lUtc Novation, and rises gradually towards the tiurth;‘ttie 
western side is Hat. The soil is productive, and yields 
abundantly the several West Indian products;* but its 
exports and imports having always been included in the 
*>tl{cial statements with those of Guadaloupe, we have lio 
record of the amount of its productions. The same course 
hii^ been fbllowed with regard to other statistical details, 
and >ve ore thcretbro unacquainted With the itmount of its 
population. Some authorities state it to be about 10,000. 
The only town, BasSeferfe, stands on the south- w»est point 
of the island, in t5'^ 52' N. lat. and Gl^ 2^^' W. long. 

MARIK^AUX MINES. SAINTE. [Rnm. Haot.] 

MARIENRERG; a town in the kingdom of Saxony, in 
50“ 4''N. hit. Unci 16® 43' B. long*., at ah elevation of 2000 
leel above the level of the sea. It has mines of silver, iron, 
till, and cobalt, and produces arsenic ahd vitriol. The in- 
habitants, about 4000, besides working the mines, mu- 
luifaclure lace, linen, calico, Stc. The silver mines were 
discovered at the beginning of the 'sixteenth century, and 
the town was fountl^ inconsequence in 1519 by Henry 
duke of Saxony. It is well built, with straight streets, a 
handsome nkirket-plaoe, a church, a gymnasium, all UrphUii 

lum, and ah institution for poor or disabled miners. 

’MARlENBUltO, a town of West Prussia, in the govern- 
ment of Danzig, is situated in 54** l' N. lat, and 19® 2' E. 
long., on the banks of the Nogat, over which there is a pon- 
toon bridge 540 fbet in length. ' It is chiefiy celebrated as 
having been the scat of the Grand- mast or of the Teutonic 
Order from the year 1 309 to 1466. The antient castle, and the 
lofty tower's and parapets, which are the remains of the old 
foitifi cal ions, give it, w hen seen at a distance, a grand and 
striking uppeamnee. The &t) lo of building is anlient but 
ii regular. Here and there are some more modern edifices. 
e.speoially in the principal street, which however do not 
harmonise with the general character of ihe architecture. 
In fiont of the hcnises On both sHles of the streets there is a 
connected line of porticos, the origin of which date.s from 
the first building of the tow’n in 1276 by the Teutonic 
kniglit.s. The remahis of the ])alacc of the Order are ex- 
ireriielv grand, and his royal highness the crown-prince 
of Prussia has caused it to bo repaired and partly restored 
to its antiertl splendour. The town is surrounded by a 
rampart, outfeide of whidh are two suburbs.- There arc ex- 
tensive bre^Cri^and disitiHefies, and some manufactures of 
linen, woollens, leather, and cotton, but scarcely suiiiciont 
for the consumption of the town, lltc inhabitants carry 
on a c-on.sidei-ablo trade hV lhe exportation of corn, timber, 
and fish, and likewise in the le.ss important articles of quills 
end bog!^' bristles. The population, 9U00 in number, are 
chieilv Roman Calbolics and portly Lutherans. 

MARIENWERDER, one of the two govornments into 
w'hicli West Prussia is iiuav dixided, lies between 52® 46' and 
54’ 6* N. lat., and 16 ' and 21® E. long., and is bountled on 
the north by tjlie government oi' Danzig, on the cast by that 
of Konigsberg, oii’' the south by Poland, on ihe south-west by 
Posen, (HI the west by BrUt^i^qrg, and on the north-west by 
Pomerania^ Its aiea is square miles, and the popu- 
latkm 4tu,ouo. The govemm^ is divided ^tu 13 circles. 

The circle of Marienwerder cuntaitiii 343 ^uaro miles, 
witli a population of 45, POO, js 

Marien werder, the capital^ situate^ 00 l|se I4^e «iid the 
Little Nogihtwo miles trom the Vistula/ over|:?p|iich there 
is a pontphn bridge 2700 feet in leng^ Ims 53W iilhabit* 
ants*^1t is a very neat t^wn, with four siibu^i diid has 
cataderably iucrniis4d d|U^^ the present cei*lwrys«f li is 
the seat or the protinmal eeurts and 
There atb maiiuroctories of woollens, hats, s^, and 
Th?B bBfweries and dist%ries ato very ^ j 


MARIENZEII4 or tom in 

Viwoi^^iyHai tbe fndst^oc^bmtoi^ pliwof ^ 

ddfniiftoi^; li |itudted billln tb0>idd& 

oftir ektehsiyexitlky. licdiiststs#5filytt^#^f«%^^ 
I2b houses, of which to infis afid add 

the pobbtoHon doeii not edtceetlOOO^ TbpO wdst donsioor- 
able edifioq 'ikyM chtoh, bdiit id W 
is the tolmtue of the Tt^ MdryJ lirbiob wob" toi^ 

here 760 

during many e^fiiries the tbOSt 

upon 

riches, which homyhr 

modern times By Various ae^eAti; estotCllyhytll^ ^iteltt 
flro in *1827; Whoftt the Whole' ntl^|ibd$bs,‘ whs 
reduced to aUbes; Tbb todf IbdV'thw'stebp^ffpf tbO'chuli^oh 
were destroyed, but ihe treasuiy to 
ghi Mary were saved;' It Wu» howevdt 
great part of the treasures In brdor to repiir tm IChtobi 
which is ndw more splendid than ever.' The numbbK df 
pilgrims that resort thither from all jiairiB df^Uie'Ahtoian 
monarchy is estimated* at 106,000’ eWy sututuer. 'Under 
the reign of the emperoi*^ Joseph'Il., dU pri^i^skions of pt!*- 
grims, and particularly these to liarieneeiT, wM' titbhibi^, 
but weib' again pertmtted in 1706 by the eniferor PraheiS* 
The procession; m 1819, consisted of about 12{ppo*pilgrimi 
who, being handsomely dressed xh the ooeCume' of ^e 
several }>rovin€«s i^om which they came, preseiiletf -a striking 
and interesting appoaranoe. ^ ^ ‘ ^ ^ 

MARIESTAD. fSwBDEN.] 

MARIKINA. [Mu)Aa.J 
MARIMONDA. [AfELKS, vol. ii., p- 547.] 

MARINE INSURANCE. The general principle upon 
which insurances are made, whether of property dgairlstthb 
chance of fire, of human liib against the acdneulgWr cbfi- 
tingendes of mortality; or of ships atid their Oargods'igahist 
the multiplied risks to which they are expdto, islhe*same : 
viz. that of reducing to each individual in every cole, his 
possibility of leas diwn to the average loss of a toat num • 
ber of iimividuals or cases. Marine- insuranhes urfibr how- 
ever from fire and life insurances in the tfieide of eonduoting 
the business, as Well as in the diversified nature of the ris|ts 
against which security is sought: The chief Of these in 
time of peace inoiwk the ebanees of fire; ‘of piracy, of bar- 
ratry of the master or ctWw, no. the running away with the 
vessel by these parties, as well as the more ordinary mis- 
chances resulting from storms, sunken rocks, Ibgs, and the 
like. To these are superadded, in time of war, the cliances 
of capt ure by an enemy, End all restraints of foreign princes 
or governments. ' ‘ ^ 

Until a recent period nearly all the marin^nsurances 
effected in Lmdon, which is the great emporium of Such 
business, were made with individuals who became answer- 
able lot comparatively small portions of the sum injured, 
difiTering thus from other kinds of insurances where ihe 
whole risk was taken by a juint-stoek association.' Until 
1824 it was not lawful for any two or 'tnore individuals, 
with tho exceptions that will be mentioned, to combine'lo- 
getliCT for taking upon themselves sea^risks, and all the 
business of this kind transacted in London was undertaken 
by a class of porsons called underwriters, from the mode 
employed of binding tbdmselves tb the condttiems of the 
contract by writing thohr names and the sums which they 
assured under the deed in which these bonditiOiM were, Set 
forth. The exceptions to iltniurtion (#piWtntohi|S just 
mentioned, Were made in ibvour of to ehsEkto Jwnt- 
stuck companies, the Rd^al Exeliahge add ' to iMdon 
Amsu ranee companies. End^torit weromadd mt toimts 
times to alter tho la# in Ihirmpei^rtoi #toiilwayl Suc- 
eessfblly resisted on to pntt of to nudotoiters wntft 
but since tot time Ii nos been lawful for any number Of 
persons to assoeikte toisselves iogetlfer for undertiriictag 
marine imuirmiees, and tnany loint^stok oDtti|>aiiM folr that 
purpose have ton fertoddnaput inkOtioii with'^totage 
to- topuldie. Bbfoiw to year^i;824, iwmatinstonsi^ <dubs, 
wlueh were^ im tfact mmM iosumne# stfwtoUto existed 
and wereetotoroii lOgah ^ In those toiw^wots 
madwhf ptohtm, but to elnbvwk#pe^ 

ribtoaliy uto to pay wpvototloftt^^to 
toed hy to tomWrs eftocWlr 
his ediitsribiiliott beto todmb ftepeiSi oto^ the* bf 
to property, in lespeeti*' whiohto 
Ime^that wouM toetoh 
mtiMk atili exist, oze to 



otQftjlw gpoAs vhiqh aw ^anaaged, and jiiot. by a 
4 *A ge^^rt ooninbutipn from all. Where this partial cUmage 


M necessary m oraer & nmo^r the association equi- 

coi»^niA« nwe 
^ i£{h^ with the nature 

w . sm fiyth fliny cir- 
rthebroinary pjr undewtopd course 


^,W<*^nt»,0¥ owne» 
flip® ?“.'W *‘or®,»w«*»‘^y tJhrwigb 

ff«»o»rein^\H^pn,cowu 
to %«<>»# way 

‘fiAW’Hrtlsm%^W^*Ve>reH»pWy TUtyew- 
ger4'WP 5. par capt. on the 

amount of the ^«>.mmn!uj|)i,iQ eai;;i,ciuiei.a{td in a, further 


p(i|[a Djwiem w or oQee» aj^ tl^ end of the 

y«fHf aftp^^ducting w Muea uid avera^ teooTered for 
iheassuim. . . .. 


sureti bears q 


in$u£ancA 


i&i^^ ujp^erwriiiteii l^the as- 
J^teai^ount qipwmium haying 


current yw in 

TOft a total or 

partial loss, when all premiums ouistapding upon the ac- 
gjmpt of Jhe mwhanhpj brphPJy.w the cpe may ^ are 
alluweq as^ sev^f^ jUainst Qminjtnpy^Ut of the Iqss® Where 
a.brp^,il phiid93^, ^Ke^to give creclit ,fq him, 


anqe above meniiohod, which he foregoes in the event of a 
los8,,^.^%a a^|iQrgo merchant, by whom 

bp is .empl^ed of |on ^mirings for every hundred pounds 


upon Iqp^aimougt f^oyerpi 

Tbj?r FWP.W 
lhoToyMd,.^e,bor}^ ^ 


ft ', . - <- 

varjps qf epurae with the nature ^pf 


the voy^o,, yie , oorwj a|. tfte yo^n and the qu^Jjty of thfi? 
ship. Aa ^^hia the .underwriters .and 

inanage^i^lj^MUf^hce ^ompapi^jj ^;p eiiibled to judgq.w*ih 


great acoura^ by means of a register hept undpr^the super- 
jntepdeiico, of\a ^mmlttee^pf, uiprclianls and underwriters, 
ih which evorv liecesWrv particiilw cpiiceriiing ovpry mer- 
oantilQ snip .i| iii^i'Un, froth the purveys of competent 
offices ap^ibtqd for Urn, purppsp, who,ai*e paid certain 
foes for tbeir trouble by the ^bwpeVis. This register is of as 
mu^cq importance to jtho shipowner jss it is to , the under- 
writer. If the qualilVof tbe ve^d is seen to be good, the 
charge made for prepiiam of msuronce is less than where 
that quality is > f^^td in the event of loss it 

gives readier means ^ |:^buttmg^the| charge of unseu worthi- 
ness than might otherwise lie foliha, siicn a charge, when 
proved, bcingl^d in law to exonerate the underwriter Arom 
payment of the loss. , , 

The losses Tor wh|,ch underwriters are liable are either 
totgl or partial, In ^me cajies it may ^ppen that the claim 
upon an underwriter qxci^e^ the amount of his subscription, 
as where .a |htn meets with . dpmagp, and after quitting a 
port where, ^e lias.heen repaired or refitted, is wrecked ojr 
qth^rwi'w Tbi^^chdm in ijiuch caps would be not only 
for ^e ,wount^„e;K{ip%dqd but also for the value 

of Ihe slqb qf gpo^ when lost Fartial loss or damage, is 
called ^n ^qr^e lott, j^4 lu'e divided into the 

two cM^i^of ,genev4>vi^|^^^ wticular average. Ujudec 

the f ih^p , hqii^ are luetuded all losseqqf a part iOi 
the iuw iy vdlunmly iheurred for the preservation of the 
ir a mifi ii qn hqt^tn biids, and to 

S ^ecut amy, this constitutes a general 
inqttslbqbffho in sbgres prpportiqnjAe 
ow))iar8 or-Jmsuyalps, as thq caso may be, 
9V»h .1? H ^ WJjsing, ** «We!»®r 

w ®>ii« 
^ b«r in 

A. afifffBp «r 

^ ^ Wanwi 

agwittl wiOo&i iiikui^ w JW «»: 

sslsttg 


the oKoiMe mu 


generat contnbutiqn from all. Where this partial fUmage 
sh^P.'^ i** ^^n\x\ for llio„ui)dorwiiier» to rein- 
stjj^e w„same, payjng .two-thirds only of the cost, it being 
C 9 psidersd 4 haf the. owners of the vessel will beqeOt tp. the 
extent, of the #;qiaaimng one-third by' receiving, new articles 
in.plaoe. of tbo^e in use which Jiave been W,.o^rhy the 
better stale in which the vessel wUl be plaml by the re- 
pair. Qoods which,, are , peculiarly liable to damage^ cither 
from Ihqir nat^ure or from thq manner. tin which they, are 
mcke 4 » are not. .entitled to, claim. paHiciilar averut^o except 
tbdi^hip.be stranded, or .except tuo damage shall exceed a 
certain per centago of the value. Corn, seed, flour, fish, 
saltii ana, fruit are uot liable to particular average, wliatever 
bo the amount of damage, except the ship be stranded ; and 
sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides, and skins are, warranted 
by the assured cf particular average, unless llio ^pmage 
should amount to five per cent, or more of their valuer with 
the like exception as regards stranding, . 

. It is not possible to give within reasonable limits more 
than a ve^ general view of the law and practice connected 
with marine insurances, concerning which many volumes 
haye been published. 

Policies qf insurance on sea risks arc liable to stamp 
duties, which vary according to the nature of the voyage 
and. the r%te of the prenjium, viz, : — 

.On coasting ri^ks where the premium does not exceed 
J 20 «. per cent, the stamp d.uty U U. 3(f. per cent. ; and 
y^here the premium exceeds that rate it is 2s. 6 / 2 . per cent. 
On foreign risks, whore the premium is not.highov than 
J5r. per cent,, the duly is U. 3rf. per cent .4 when the pfe- 
paium ,i^ botw^een 15 j?, and 30r. per cent, the duty is 2s. (Ut. 
per cent,; and when the premium exceeds 30;?. the duty is 
5s. per cent. 

. Vessels eiiwged in voyages of long duration, such as the 
South Soa whaling- ships, or vessels employed in a parti- 
cular line where the risk is unvarying, are sometimes in- 
sured for ,a spqciPc lime. The stamp duty in such cases is 
6d per cent, fpr a period not exceeding three monllis, 
and P<5t‘ cent, between three montlis and t.\velve months, 
but no lime risk for a longer period than twelve months 
can bp covered by the same stamp, and a new policy must 
then be tajien out. 

MAHINER*S compass. [Compass, Marinkr^s,] 

MAHIMKSv men embodied to serve as soldiers on board 
of ^hips of war in naval engagenJents ; and ou sliore, in the 
event of a descent being made upon an enemy’s coast. In 
the British service, they also assist oetjasionally in perform- 
ing some of the operations connected willi the working of 
the ship; they cannot however bo seat aloft at the com- 
mand of a naval oflicur. 

Originally in this country, as well as in Franccj, tho na- 
tional fleets were composed of merchants* ships, which were 
ai med on occasion for war ; and then there were no soldiers 
particularly destined for the naval service. The first troops 
of this kind in France were men skilled in the practice of 
the useful trades, who, when unemployod by the govern- 
ment, lived on shore on half-pay; receiving only the full 
pay when called upon to seivp at sea. This regulation did 
not however long subsist ; and, subsequently to the adminis- 
tration of CavdiuahHichelieu, coin{ranios of marine soldiers 
have been constantly vetaiued on full pay. 

It is not precisely tknown at what period distinct corps 
were appointed, in Britain, to this branch of the i^uhlic 
service. In 1634 mention is made of the duke of Vork’s 
maritime regiment of foot; and in the reign of William 111. 
several regiments were placed on the establislmicnt of tho 
navy, but these were subsequehtly disbanded. At that 
^me the marine soldiers seem to have bec'ti retained as per- 
sons in t^naiiiing to become good seamen ; and, in Burchet’s 
* Naval History, • quoted by Grose (* Mil. Antiq,,' vol. i.), it 
is said that they were discharged from the regiments and 
entered on tlie blip’s books as foremast-men as soou as they 
beoame qualified to servo as such. 

In thq beginning of Queen Anne's reign (1702), six regi- 
ments of maritime soldiers were raised ; and among the 
regulations concerning tjieir service it m stated that they 
yrqre to be quartered, when on shore, near the principal 
seaports. Whether at sea or on shore, they were to be paid 
lit the same rate as the Wd ioirces, and thh same deductions 
were to be made Ibr elqt)|ing. At sea they were to bo allow ed 
ptrovisions equal iq eVai^ lespect to the shares.of the seamen^ 
without suiScring any dmimutiou of pay on that, account. 
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In IU% the then existing regiments of merine soldiers; 
ton in numbeir, mre disbanded ; end :idx yean afterwards, 
on the reoommendation of Lord Anson, there wore raised 
130 companies, consisting in all of above SOOO men, who 
were put under the immdiate command of the lords of the 
admindty, and whose hhad^quartors were appointed to be at 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, .end Chatham. Toe corps of ma- 
rines, as it was then called, has subsequently been consider- 
ably increased; in 1759 it numbered 18,000 men; and 
during the late war its strength amounted to about 20,000 
men. An additional division was, by an order of council 
in 1805, established at Woolwich ; and there am two com- 
panies of marine artillery, whose head-ouartors are at Ports- 
mouth. 

The marines are now clothed and armed in the same 
manner as the infantry of the line, and, like all the other 
royal regiments, their scarlet uniform has blue facings. In 
an engagement at sea, tliey annoy the enemy by a fire of 
musketry from the tops and deck ; and they repel with the 
bayonet any attempt to board the ship. The gallant ^'of/»ea, 
ns the marines are familiarly called, have often distinguished 
themselves when acting on shore; and their meritorious 
services at the taking of Belleisle (1761), in the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill (1775), in the defence of Acre (1799), and 
very recently, under Lord John Hay, on the coast of Spain, 
have earned for themselves a lasting reputation. 

The royal corps is commanded by a lieutenant and n 
major-general, who are naval ofilcers holding, in addition 
to their rank as such, those military titles. There are also 
four coluncls-comraandant of divisions, besides four colonels 
and second commandants. No commissions in the corps 
aH& obtained by purcliase ; and the ofilcers of marines rise 
in it by seniority, as high only however as the rank of 
colonels commandant. 

MARI'NO, SAN. [San Marino ] 

MAHlOrfE, EDME. Little is known of his life. Ho 
was a Burgundian born, a priest by profession, and resided 
in the earlier part of his philosophical career at Dijon. He 
was afterwaras prior of Saint Martin, near Beaune, and 
died May 12, 1684, having been one of the first members 
of the Academv of Sciences. See the ^loge by C^ndpreet, 
vol. i., p. 74, of his collection. 

Several of the writings of Mariotte were publishetl by 
himself, and one or two moiw after his death. Those of the 
former class were several times reprinted, and the whole 
were finally collected under the title *CEuvres de Mariotte,’ 
in two volumes quarto, Leyden, 1717. Another edition 
(perhaps the same with a new title) was published at the 
Hague, in 1740. This collection contains treatises on per- 
cussion, (in vegetation, on the nature of the air, on heal 
and cold, on the nature of colours, on hydraulics, on some 
phenomena connected with sight, on levelling, on the 
motion of the pendulum, on the congelation of water, and 
on the logic of the sciences. 

Ondorcet says of Marietie, that *bc was the first French- 
man who carried with him into experimental philosophy a 
spirit of observation and doubt, and inspired others with 
that caution and timidity which are so necessary to those 
who interrogate nature and undertake to interpret her 
responses.* His writings, though more connected with ma- 
thematical deduction than those of Robert Boyle, somewhat 
resemble them in the miscellaneous character of the expe- 
riments with which they are crowded. 

The principal results by which tlte name of Mariotte is 
known to a reader of modern works are the following : — 

1. He was the discoverer of that law of elastic fiutds 
winch now goes by bis name ; that is, of the elastic force 
being exactly in the inverse proporUon of the space which a 
given moss of fluid occupies. Subject to such alterations 
us difTerence of temjporature may require, the formula 
derived from this law is now une m the fundamental parts 
of aerostatics. 

2. He (fiscovored that air^ and air in a state of condensa- 
tion, exists in liquids. 

3. He found that the part of the retina in which it meets 

the optic nerve is not capable of conveying the iin)»reB8ion 
of sight. / " ' 

Among minor matters, we may mewtiofi the now common 
guinea and featlierexpe^ment, which, ho firiK ntede with 
the air-pump, „ ' ' 

MARITIME LAW« [AmciRAtrv (MtnnNt; Eitimirih] 
MARITZ A, the modem Dftme of the H^rtil« the fwWEfi* 
pal river of Thrace* haein of tlte^^Hebhte time^d 


between the ebam of Hiamttf, or the Balkan^ on the north, 
and Mount Rhodope, the modem Desuoto, on. ihe^ south ; 
iShe drst divides it from the of the Paiiu^ the 
other from that of the Btrymqh* CAiKraiFcmis.] The Me* 
brug riiMiat the fiiot of Mount Rhodope, in about 4^^ N«, iat. 
and 24® R. long., and fiowa in on easteiiy dilution, fpr more 
than leo mites, repeiving numerous aMaenti itjlffi both 
chains of mountains : it juasses by Tafar 
polls, and Cfairtnenli (the anSjent Assus), where jh uiveiges 
to the south-east until it reaches sAdrianople, where it is 
joined bv tWo large atreiu&i, tlie TooidUi or Tousus, from 
the north, and the Aroa, or Harpessus. After fussing 
Adrianople the Bebrus turns to, the ii|orlh, receives the 
Erkeneb (the antient Agrianes), cqmiic^'fiun^ the direction 
of (k)nstantinaple, fiows by Demotica, and, after numerous 
windings, enters tlie gulfof jiBnos by two mouths, opposhe 
tlie island of Samothraee. The whole course of the Hobrus 
is above ^00 . miles. It is navigable for small craft as fitr as 
Adrianople. about one-tbird of its course, ^ 

MA'RIUS, CAIUS, was born of humble parents, at or 
in the neighbourhoo^l of A>*plnum, about b.c. 157. Ho 
served at the siege of Numantia, b.c. 134, under Scipio 
Africanus, togeth^ with Jugurtha, where be highly dis- 
tinguished himself. He received g^mat marks of honour 
from Scipio, who used frequently to invite him to his table ; 
and when, one evening at supper, Scipio was asked, where 
tliey should find so great a general when he woe gone, he is 
said to have replied, placing his hand upon the alioulder of 
Marius, ' Here perhaps/ 

In BC. 119 he was elected tribune of the plebs, through 
the inttuence of Cmcilius Metellus, according to Plutarch, 
but more proliably in consequence of the’ fame he had ac- 
quired in the Numantine war. In tliis ofiSce he showed 
himself, as he did throughout the whole of his lilb, a mo.((t 
determined enemy to I he patrician order, and one who was 
not easily to be put down by the threats and oppositkm of 
his enemies. Having proposed a law to prevent illegal vot- 
ing at elections, the senate passed a decree that the law 
should not be put to the vote in the popular assembly, and 
summoned Marius before them to answer for his conduct. 
Marius not only appeared, but threatened to commit the 
consuls to prison, if they did not repeal the decree ; and 
when Metellus continued to support it, he commanded him 
to be led away to prison. 

Marius obtained the pretorsliip with great difficulty, in 
consequence of the violent opposition of the patrician order, 
who accused him of having obtained the office by means of 
bribery. At the expiration of bis prsetorship the province 
of Spain was assigned to him, whicii he cleareil of mbbers. 
On his return to Rome, he was anxious to obtain the con- 
sulship ; l)ut be did not venture to become a candidate for 
many years after. He continued however to rise in public 
opinion, and appears about this time to have niairied Juiin, 
one of the Juhun family* who was aunt to the celebrated 
J ulius Cmsar. 

In B.c. 109 he accompanied Metellus into Africa in the 
capacity of leguim (second in command) ; and by his pru- 
dence and courage in the war with Jugurtha he added 
greatly to his military reputation. His firiends took advan- 
tage of his increasing pcmnlarity at Rome to persuade the 
people that the war withJugurtna would never be concluded 
until the command was given to Marius. This led to an 
open rupture between him and Metellus ; and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that Metellus allowed his lieutenant 
leave of absence to go to Rome in order to stadtd for the 
consulship. Marius was however sucoessfljil ; he obtained t he 
consulship (b.c< 107) and the command of the Jugurthinc 
war. On his arrival in Africa« Marius prosecuted the war 
with the greatest vigour ; and in the following year (».c. 
106) obtained possessiou of the person of Jugurtha, who was 
treacberousW given np by Bocchus to bis quiestor Sulla. 
[JvGURtHAj Marius remained in Africa during the next 
year (b.c. 105) ; in wbkdi the consul Manilius and the pro- 
consul Om^y> were defeated by the Teutones ond Cimbri in 
Gaul, with tlte ptndigions loss, according to Livy (Afp. 07) 
of 80,OOO^Mldii^, besides 40,000 oamp-folk^ers. iThe news 
of their delsat caused the greatest cansteroatioq at Rome, 
especially a« the Teutones and Cimbri threel^^d the im- 
medipre invfteien of Italy; and Marius was accordingly 
Wleetid consul in his absence, without any opposftioft 
frem the patriciati party, as tbemily tush in the. staie who 
WM able to save it mm iatiienduig ruim . 

Marius miueed upoti eeeohaootiiulshi^ a.c« IM$ nfid 
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^itttnphdd on account of his victortog over Jtiguntha; but 
m oonsequetoi^ of the threatened mvaaion of Italy having 
Jjen deferred by ah imiption of the Ombri into Spain, 
Mating was again ehosen ednaul in the two following years 
(b.c. 103, 10^), In the jjbnrtli itensUUhip of Marius (n.c. 
1^) the Ciinbri, Haidngbeen defeated by the Celtiberi in 
Spaing returned to Ghnb n«d resolved to invade Italy in 
two divisions; the.^nie,^ cofiststing of the Teutotibs and 
AmbroneS (a Gallic neopleX, through Gallia Norbonensis; 
and the other, ootti|ming the Gimbrt, by way of Noricnm. 
Marius defeat^ the Teutones and Ambrones near Aquse 
Soxtjso (AtT) in Gawtl ; but Catulus, who was stationed at 
the foot of the Alps toopp^ the passage of the Cimbri, 
retreated flrat to the other side of the A thesis (Adige), and 
afterwards quitted this position also without waiting fbr the 
enemy's attack. In the following year, b.c. 101, Marius, 
who was again elected consul, for the fifth time, joined his 
forces with those of Catulus, and entirely defeated the 
Cimbri in the plain Of Vercellte (Vorcelli), situated to the 
north 6f the Po, near the Sessites (Sesia). In these two 
battles theTeutones and Ambrones are said to have lost the 
iiioredibla number of 200,000 men (200,000 slain and 90,000 
taken prisoners); and the Cimbri 200,000 men (140,000 
slain, and 60,000 taken prisoners). (Livy, £!p* 68.) 

Marios again became candidate for the consulship for the 
following year; but now that the fear of the Gallic invasion 
was removed, be Was opposed by the whole strength of the 
patrician party. He nevertheless obtained the consulship, 
111 great part owing to the exertions of 8atuminus, the tri- 
bune, who is desonbed as a man who scrupled at the com- 
mission of no crime in order to obtain his object. The 
events of the sixth consulship of Marius, which are some of 
the most important in this period of ^man history, ore 
imperfectly narrated by the historians. It appears that an 
Agrarian law, proposed by Saturninus and supported by 
Marius and one of the prmtors named Glaucia, was carried 
notwithstanding the most violent opposition of the patrician 
parly ; and that Metellus Numidicus was driven into exile 
in consequence of refusing to take tbo oath of conforming 
to the law. When the election of consuls for the ensuing 
year came on, Memmius, who opposeil Glaucia as a candi- 
date for the office, was murdered by order of Saturninus ; 
and the senate, perceiving the city to be in a state of anarchy, 
passed the usual decree, * that the consuls should take care 
that the republic should receive no injury,* by which almost 
absolute power was vested in the consuls. Marius, unable 
or iinwiliing to protect bis old friends, besieged Saturninus 
and Glaucia, who had seized upon the capftoL They sur- 
rendered themselves to Marius on the promise that their 
lives should be spared, but they wore all immediately put 
to death. It appears probable that Marius, after the blow 
which had been given to the popular party by the surrender 
of Saturninus and Glaucia, would not have been able to 
save their lives, even if he ha^^^Ailc the attempt. 

At tlu> expiration of his consulship, Marius left Rome to 
avoid witnessing tho triumph of the patrician party in the 
return of his old enemy Metellus, whose sentence of banish- 
inoiit was repealed after the death of Saturninus. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, Marius went to Cappadocia and Galatia, 
under the pretence of offering a sacrifice which he had 
vowed to Cybele ; but with the real object of exciting Mi- 
thridates to war, in order that ho might be again employed 
in military affeirs, since he did not obtain much distinction 
in peace. 

In me. 90 the Marsian or Social war broke out ; in which 
both Marius and Sulla were enga^ as legatt to the two 
c,onBuls, Marius gained sevenu victories over the enemy, 
but he no longer possessed that activity and energy which 
had distinguished him in his earlier years ; and disgusted, it 
is said, with the increasing reputation of Sulla, he resigned 
his command before the conclusion of the war. 

The Marsian war had scarcely been brought to an end, 
before the civil i^iur broke between Marius and Sulla. The 
command of the Itithridalio war had been assigned to Sulla, 
who was now oonsol <9.0; 88) ; hot Marius use<l every effort 
to wrest it from him, and » said by Plutarch to have gone 
every day to the Campus Marthu, and to have porfonued 
his exerrises with the ydiing mett^ idthough he was now In 
his 70th year and mry corputeht In ewder te Mu>w that he 
was not incapaoitatisa by age^ He was warmly supported 
by P, SulpMu^ thetribimfe who great property 

and influeneei «ftd a law wai ejnmtualSp p&ied that the 
immtid ifooMd hi taiiitt fiteni thfUik and 


Sulla was with tho army at the time besieging Nola; but 
as soon as he heard of the law which had been passed, 
he marched to Rome; and Marius and his adherents were 
obliged to quit the city. After wandering through many 
parts of Italy. Marias escaped with the greatest difficulty to 
Afeica ; but ho had no sooner landed at Carthage, than Sex- 
tilius, the governor of the province, sent word to him, that 
unless ho quitted Afeica, ho should treat him as a public 
enemy. * Go and tell him/ replied Marius, * that you have 
seen the exile Marius sitting on the ruins of Carthage.' 
But in the following year (s c. 87), in the absence of Sulla, 
who had gone to (Greece to oppose Archelaus, Marius re- 
turned to Italy in order to join toe consul Cinna, who, in his 
attempts to abrogate the laws of Sulla, had been driven from 
Rome W his colleague Octavius, supported by the patrician 
party. Shortly afterwards Marius and Cinna entered the city 
at the head of a largo army ; and a general massacre of tbo 
opposite party ensued. Marius always appears to have been 
of a fierce and unrelenting temper ; and the sufferings he 
had lately undergone, which at his time of life must have 
greatly impaired his health, tended to exasperate him more 
than ever against tho party which had opposed and thwarted 
him during the whole of his life. All the leaders of the 
patrician party who were unable to escape feom Romo 
were put to death : Lutatius Catulus, who had been the 
colleague of Marius in the war with the Cimbri, put him- 
self to death in order to avoid assassination ; and among 
the numerous illustrious patricians who fell were C. and 
L. Julius Cffisar, and the celebrated orator M. Antonius, 
who is so frequently praised by Cicero, and is one of the 
principal speakers in tho treatise ' On the Orator/ 

Marius and Cinna declared themselves consuls for tho 
ensuing year (b.c. 86), without even holding the comitiu ; 
but Marius died of a fever in the beginning of the year, on 
the 1 7th day of his consulship, according to Plutarch (c. 46), 
or the i8th, according to Livy (Ep* 80). 

The character of Marius is chiefly known to us from his 
life by Plutarch, who appears to have taken his account 
IVuin the * Memoirs of Suita,’ the invetemto enemy of 
Marius. It cannot be denied that after his return firom 
exile Marius was guilty of the greatest cruelties, but even 
theso were surpassed by the atrocities of Sulla: and we 
should not be doing justice to Marius, if we ascribed to him, 
during the whole of his life, the character which he dis- 
played jn his seventh consulship. ‘ 1 have seen,* says Plu- 
tarch (c. 2 h * the statue of Marius at Ravenna in Gaul, which 
expresses in a remarkable manner his sternness and severity. 
8inc4) he was naturally robust and warlike, and more ac- 
uaintod with the arts of war than those of peace, he was 
eree and haughty when in authority. It is said tlmt hu 
never learnt Greek, and that be Avould not make use of 
that lan.^uage on any serious occasion ; as if it were ridicu- 
lous to learn the language of a people who were subject 
to others. If he could have been persuaded to pay his court 
to the Grecian muses and graces, ho would not, after bear- 
ing so many honourable offices and performing so many 
glorious exploits, have crowned the whole by a most savage 
and infamous old age, in consequence of his yielding to 
anger, ill-timed ambition, and insatiable avarice.* 
(Plutarch’s Life of Matim; Sallust’s Jugurthine War; 
EfdtomesoitAvyx Velleius Paterculus; Cicero, De Ornteir, 
iii. 2, 3 ; Clinton’s Fofiti Hellenici,) 

MARIVAUX, PIKRRE CARLET DE CHAMBLAIN 
DE, born at Paris, in 1688, was one of the most popular 
romance writers of the eighteenth century, and one to whom 
that branch of literature is mainly indebted for the character 
and authority which it has acquired as a representation of 
actual life and manners, illustrated by tho analysis of con- 
duct and motives, sentiments and feelings. He began his 
career as a dramatic writer, and his pieces were for a long 
time the support of the Th4ittre Ilalien. Yet although they 
display much ingenuity and talent, and procured for their 
author a seat in the French Academy, they now possess 
little interest, except as being productions of the same pen 
which gave the world • LaViede Marianne,’ and the ‘ Paysan 
Parvenu.’ Marivaux also wrote another romance, entitled 
* Pharsamon,’ every way inferior to the two on which his 
mutation rests; also ’Le Spectateur Fran9oi8,' and ‘ Le 
Philosophe IndigonU’ The inequality of his \mo was also 
manifested by his ‘ Hnmdre Travesti.* which was published 
in 1716. was has long 

been deservedly &g^ftn ; while his ^0 novels still charm 
by th« with Whteb thdy aboundi by their 
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probable that John was his Jewish.>MiWtO|iend.%tifie took 
the surname qf Marcua^whep he wrent, to , preach ^png ti^ 
Ocntiles., l^e v?as thq >n. of ^j|al^J^. a piqq|.,yron;ta^ 9$ 
Jeriisarem, in whoso hqu^ me d^qlplea*iy,q^>t^onh^o. meet 
(Actx, xii. 1 52), anil t»<t hetihe.w.pf BarmJjpa. (^o/. iv,,10). 
He left Jerusalem wltp Pqifi aijdJJavnahas, abqut 44 
C/iefA', apd acoompanied Jhem, in , their ,reLm ;4 tq 

Antioch, and thence in their tidssioh ,C4c/r, ,;iciih b) a^ 
far, as, P^yga in Pamphyh4» wWe hg^ p^*ted ffom .them 
and returned to Jerusalem \3).. 4>bout. a,d, 

53 we dqd Jum. again at Antiocli, when .pr^po^ to 
Harnabas. to vi# thq fi^utic qhqrchfi^i. Barnabas fished 
to uko Mark with thom, but ^ Paul. refPf^ipg ^qn account of 
his liitviiig dca^rud them in. their, forpaev journey, .they 
sepilnaed Yipm each othqr, and Mark aitqon\pqnied Barna- 
bas Ip Cyprus xy. 37-39). . Paiil app^rsfo have beep 
n*c(tncile(l to him aft erward^, fqr >yq.fi«d liim at RqpQOrlfiih 
Dio nppsile dur]ng hf)^ imprisotuueqk and he i« honourqbly 
looiitiopod in some of Paiirj Kpislles iv. 10: P/ukr 
7/j(vi, vor.-24 ; 2,!yim. Jy. 1 1). ©Iso fipd.bim with Peter.in 
Asia (I i^/. V. i;3; see Steiger's ‘ Cdmmpptary on the past 
Kpistle of Peter/ i» /oqph apd. it is supposed tliat bp ac- 
qom)mhied that apostle to Roipc.. Accorqiqg to Eusebiu& 
ppiphanius, and Jerome, jm alUrwiwds wq^t tp .Egypt, and 


L^nmsyans. ^ r , . ,,„j, . ^ 

^(I4rdqqr*s Crj^dilnlity and 1a^ 9. of^ Appst/^^^ .and 
j&xm^eltsts s; Oav^*B Lives qfjj^e 

; Koiuoelt Camn^L in Lw, Jfist J^L BfQlejg^Jn 
X\\^ Introductions of Miobaelis, l5e VVette, Ilug, 
Sl9?ne.i 



thaji ,ot her circum|itfinces ,in Ins nistoiw, wrfil warrants ^ ^ , 

Al) the early writers a%m that, Mark Nygq mtimately 
acquainted^w.i^ St. Pete;r.: rapias, tronmus^and Tqrtjulhan 
call him * peer’s interprejtqr.*, ,^ It hias^bqcn supposed ihait 
he was cohvched.t® ChrisUapity by St, peter, tmit apostle 
calls him ‘rnyw’ (sep jffnlppcls note on Matt, xii, 27J» 
Some of the, lator Fathers „p:|eirtif>n him ,. as qpe of .the 
seventy evangelists ; bitt th^q is np gooii ^ authority fqr this 
tradition, and it is contradin^d hj expressly 

says that he had hcaid hqja ^bo vfas 

coptemporary whU the ^osilck tl^qt Mark .ifss not a hea^qr 
nor a follower of Christ, but of reter. (Eusebius, Ecc. £ttst^ 

and aufbenUqiKy pf Ppspe} are hit tb,e uiunir 

mous voiee qf ivritqras, Miqb|lgl^ W mdeii^ 

objected to its cw^jgipaJl^gUtJ^ri^j Ju com^ that qf 

Luke, but qn po gnofi v^ospel. of.] . 4^ 

cordkf to Paulas,, Mark 

committed, to'writing .thefo^mjFMt preached by 

Pcm» ; jiOid ©gnqnt of ^ 

ilie t'eciuqqt of Ppter,’s,bearnr?^ gt Re 
add that inAbis work Mark liad^thq^, 
ance of Peter; smd moriy pasi^eq qf 
thought to bear, ^mqes^^ beiiq^ written 
tion. From fhe ^mentioned |i 

and ejcptani 
contained in J!t1{|^rk’s g( 

atRome fov thebenel , . 

The time lidien it was writtqn,iiiitneerlaip. trei 
'4hat it was composed turA tUv ro^tsv XPetei: 


, *w> at. 
ea4f iMtem 

tJfeeJieen 

lijfppa 


phrases otMjJpPS 

leneat qf the I^hn thrist^ns* ^ , .. .j, Bamegc 


^BT (mercatum), a, public^ fdaqe and fixed time 
for the meeting of bi^qrs and seilq);!^, A legal ina,rket can 
exist only by virtue of a chartep froth the cxqwn or by imme- 
morial^ usqr, from which it .will be presumed that a royal 
ediarter. once existed, although it can.be qo longer produced. 
A marke^t is usually groiitqd. to tbq, owner, of the soil in 
whi^;h it is appointed tq he held, who, as such grantein l>e- 
cbi;hes the, owner, or lord, of the market* In .upland towns, 
that is, towns. which, not being walled, had not attained 
the dik'i^dty of boroughs, markets, were frequeptly granted to 
lords of manors ; but in wallqd towns or horuuglis, pariicuhirly 
in, such as were incoipqratqd, the ownership of the soil hav- 
ing usually, by grant fl-om tUe^.wn, or other lords of whom 
the uomuffb was, originally holdep, been vested in the in- 
corporated burgesses, the commonly been to 

giant iqurkeis thq inunic^l body., . , 

The preroga^v^e of conferring a right k> hold a market is 
however subject to tJiiis limitation, lbat,tlie grant must not 
hq prejudicial tp others, morq especially tq tlie owners of 
existing order that the crown he sur- 

prise into . the making of an impfop^^ grant* the j first step 
la m issuq writ ad quqd damnum, under which the sheriff 
of tlto county is to summon a jury before him. to imiuire 
W^mther fixff proppspd..g|[ant wiU be to the dOmqgq of the 
king oir of any of bis subjects. This writ must be executed 
iti,q fair and opeu^mapne^, ,and the sheriff is bound tq re- 
ceive cvi 4 cncq^lqn%ed agsinsk as well gs inJavQUf of the 
gr^nk ^ But gs the writ 4 h^ npt purpbi:! to affect the Inler- 
i)fc,qf,any pei:^n,in particular, it.^itotnecesfaiy thatn^^^ 
should be ^vqn of tfie. .*^plai^ ag^idlixch jt it meant 
to W,excqiM#4.. N-qtwilhstanding * ftading by the jurjr that 
the propose^ market wiU,not be i^unmis>.any j^ty who 
conceives thaj( 41 © iiktqrestt arc isffbcted by the grqttt when 
nmde* whether he appearad.ppon the mqusiy^under the writ 
aq qwod diipriMm or pok may.taravertc the finding, or sue out 
a writ qf sqjirq iboias* which» after. reoUiqg the.elleged mjnry, 
ealh^ ht the^ipe of.Oie mrown, to show 

cauio tbf .giant slimild nqt;be;canceiled. If anew market 

Wset^ft.wiib 0 Ut.anygraQt firqtii., the crown* the i« 
Imbla^to bo called upon by the cfown tq show l^^wnak^ar- 
raiik^ egetcises such a firanehii^ [I-taamj ;4no Wab- 
^ i and he is als^ tiaida fo.an ajaiion on tlm case fin 
npeges* at Uie aqit of any ^mon to wdmso market, or 
^ wfiefie property* the set im by the defendant 

is a nuisance. A new market is presumed te be injurious 



MAR 


MAE 


to fUQt^ bald witbin tbe distonoe of milet. even 
db’IHllibriiH; d^r«blbt^bii|[&{^^ 

b^jfi&ttod.' 'I Mf’rjrtSsWu.fft'svW ,, / 

’FMtoMjr narkete «ei!e li4td cjhfrajroa Sundays and 
bolidaya, for the oonvenieiiw^*'bf’^!SWvif‘ai^'(idiltoqito«, 
enlist togktber fe^^miM^ofnefodntfdivfoe«^ 
3Erw'l> maa, by la 'kis mfoifois 


'(a«to%tbidl^%’lfo bbdrcbyablf; abd iH 1448, 

by*S7 M*d»y a, Wt • ibTewii^ ■ 61*falWfo ajfd’ tneVoWto- 
4<ae> execut naeewary yictualB.. in ibin' and'iniukelf^'Wln 
U W pWt'lfb^ bf UftodtotcH; ddd'bn aU 
»ub ^ ^ce^’tfefeWSttHdayg Ih ba^f;' 'THtf1b5d||^ 

' The 'touted df e a 'court *of record dEll&d a 

CO w cl bid-^5i^)r (elM' pj^ldreif^; ‘ deify ft«r the 
prdfEiyt' ocemoft of ahsijid^n thriaarketj 'tljik* 

POvnfateR OoifMt.] Bulih% couH bmng cohdiderdd' i^esaary 
for ihe oxpdditioE of juitfed abd <ht tneauppott of thdftiir- 
ket, the’j^ef of heddibj^ it li fheideht to' a ^mnt df U ihir- 
ket, even^thtmeU thb rbyel lettto'pbteutby E^hidi the gtatit 
i» made beeutirefykitebt on the^sOfbject. ' * ' ^ ' 

■ Sales itt torkeis tiiify bd of goodd actimlly brought within 
the 'precincts' of the 'market,' or df goods iidt so brought. 
Goods n(^ ieitbih^^tfah' l^iiidta ^of thd market arc ‘sold 
Somotinlea by sailiple, sometimes without sample. 'Where 
gobdft are usually iMought into the mkrket'foreule, it ik in- 
eumbchroii lord dr the market t6 take care that evefy 
thing bo sold by eoltetft and legal weights End ‘measures/’ 
For'the security’bf dealings in markets, contracts were 
formerly required to be 'made In the presence of ah othtet 
apjtomted for that purjpoae by the lord of the market, for 
which service ho received from the buyer a small remunera- 
tion called market-'tbll.' ' [Toll'J' ‘ 

It iS' a rule of the common law that every sale in mar- 
ket-ovOrt (open iharkot) trkbsfbrS to tTie buyer k complete 
property ill the thittg sold '"So that hdwever defeoiivo the 
title of the vehdbr may be, yet that atSquired bjr flie vendee 
is perteOt, OvOfi k’heTe' the' property belongs to' a person’ who 
is under legal disability, as an infan^ a 'married ^tofh'kn^' an 
idiot, Ot a porsOdMn prison or beyond Sea. In Xbhddh 
every shop is matfket-overt for goods usually sold there. * 
Thi^ t'u|o"is subJOct'lh certain eitcebtibns and reStlibtions. 
A sale in roarkist^VCrt does hot V\M tfe tights of the brown; 
nor doeir bind the rights of bthCrs; ' unless* the 'sale be In 
an open p1a^» as k^shop, and' not a Warehouse^ or other pri- 
vate part of the bouse, so (hat those who go alotig camKit 
MIC what is doing, and not in a shop with the' shdp-door hf 
windows shut,* ^ that the gdods' Whnot be seen. The 


articles bokght muStf he such as tbe palty usually deals iW. 
The sale must be Widtout Mad oh'thepart o)Pthe'buyer»^nd 
without any knowliMge on' his part of aiiy want of title in 


i I iT^XTwiTi o]7 


mrr n TT73» i rni 


of' the sale in bkrrin^^ the true^^dthler is defeated; Tlierb 
must bea saleahd hbutmet; a^ therefore the pmperty % 
not altered in tharket-o^rt iit gobdr given/' or in 'gbbdl 
pawned. Or in gbods' sold tb'the nml o#ner« The sole thust 
be between sunrise and 8unsef,'knd must be' cominonCed 
und completed fh thb market. ^ . ...i 

By 21 Henry Vlli;, any felon rob or take away 

motfey,'g(iod5}br iidiattels, and be hidieted dhd ibund guilty, 
or otlmrwisO attainted up^ Widened toen by the Owder^r 


SHPSs. fgwWto?. and durelHhg-pJjice, and shall enter the 

Sit he 

ttnft '(lllrtdI}l»k)Eif of other oflteer'aSpiS^d thb’EkteO feir 
littfKcfhht ahd ’ ciM \tm can 

(h'atf'lio^'ySows the party 
tlfe^ ^Ubh Jidtee,%c-, and his tfhVhame,^ sur- 

htoo, mister^' md"^eBlhg-p1kbe, and thetb^w^* in the 
bdok Of’tife Wfeer/aewOtt thfc true'htoc»'sur- 

Httfee, mii(tcfy,' ahd 'plkoO Of dWe^Utig of him tbaf SO sells, 
i8eC.; %udU libS*8e/*i&c'./*l0s df hhh^stl so dhair testify* lus 


i8eC.; %udU htH*8e/*i&c'./*l0s df hhh^stl so dhair testify* lus 
knowledge of the same person, and shall also enter the true 
pfidef that Hb ^kll liktd'fOr thhkktne^ horl^^ ' fitd; and that 
to mil-tkkCr. Sto.; shdll take loll Of make cutty of ahy sale, 
&e.V of Shiy horse, uYitebs he knoWdth ^e pOiriy Idiat so 

sells, '&b.» ^ch liOrse, lils tfud itatnd; surname, 

mistery, and plitccfof dwelling; Or thC' party that khall testify 
his knowledge of the same' person so selling; &ct, any siiicm 
hdme', l8to.V dud hhitrno* name; &c.; and shall ^niakW a per 
ifect eiitry^ih the 'book of such his knowledge and of 
true price taken of had* for any SUch horse, &c., so sold, 
&'c., sd far as hb cEn understand thc^Same ; and then give 
lo the buycfa ’note irf tffiting 'of the hill contents 6f the 
same, subscHhed With his hand ; oh pain that every person 
that shall so' sell, &c:, any horse, See., without beii)g known 
to the tOU-takCiV &c., or Without bringing such' witness, or 
causing the same to bo entered as aforesaid;and every per- 
son making any untrue testimony, and-ovefy tolb taker, &d., 
offending in 'the premises, Shall forfbit &L, and lliat every 
Sate, *Sce., of Ehy horse, &c., 'in fait or market' not used in 
all points as aforesaid shall be Void.* And by‘Bect.'4, *lf any 
horse,^ &c.^, be stolen, and afterwards Eold ’ in open fkir Or 
market, and the sale sbidl be used in all points and cireum- 
stances a.4 afritesatd, VCt the sale of any SUCh h^rso; &C., 
within six months afteV the felony, shaB nortakisiway the 
property of the? nwnet, ’so as# claim be madfo W'Hhfn aix 
months; before tbe^teayor orothCr head ofheet of the toWu 
Or parish^ if '>the^' horse, 6^., happen to be found in aby 
town dorpomte' Or markct^lown;* or' else hefbrO^ 'any jus- 
tidii 'of'peace^of the cotfnty'nedr tD'thr plabd where such 
horse, &e., shall be' fbtttid, df bb out *Of dOt- 

porate or market-lowrtj Wnd Sb as proof be niaftc^ Within 
forty days, 'by t>Wo suiilcidnt witnesses,’ before kuch *h(mtl 
ofRcer-or^juStice, Itoat thWaropefiy of the hbrsej fitc;/ ^ 
bidimed,* wEs in the parfy by Wlfom ^ueh^ claim* is ' made, 
ahd' Was siolen^Within six months^tiekt before Oue^ elaitn, 
but that the fmrty fl'om 'whom the 'horse;' &e., won kteten 
may a^ alt times after; ’notwithstanding any Sale" in fair Or 
tnarkeik^baVO property -imd pbwer'to»takb^ again* the aaid 
hol^e; &c.,'Upon payment Or emOt to pa>^tho party that shall 
have the pc^ssihn add •interest of thd same hort^; ^ci; if 
he will accept It; ao much money <aS 'the party ^all deposo 

* ‘i* ■ ■■ * “ '■ 






hW paid for the tezhe fxMd fidu without fraud ot coUnsioii* 
Thn statute exuaid^' to a horse' takbii by Wrong, though 
it'lie ndl stblott. ' ' * * ' ^ • , m- 

^ By I JaineEI., c. 21, • No sale, exchange, pawm, or mort- 
firaee. of unViewelb, nlaterwbnarel, houabhold StWIf, or oihCr 


orchatteft;* Since' thtektatnte.'tolcfe'gb^ specif* In 
the indioiment,* htov^l:ip6n thb ooniffetiotfaf 1^ offender, 
been restored te the pfrabeutot, rtmWitlirtahd9»g a'ny'safe 

in tnarkoWvert; ' ' '' 

As atoleh horses can be easily conveyed to distant mar** 


owner* agaitsit the t^nsedaeiiees of a sale in market^oVett. 

By 2"atta 3 Philip aitd Maqr, *o. * 7^ ‘ No bate of a horse 

stolen binda Che propcrtyfvuntess it ktan^ or* be bidden *ah 

hour ^together bAwto^l^ subset, ib atiopeh 

part of tlie market, ate! tf tPpMiei cotee itriBi 

the btoim tethe'bocd^^ ebCOf 'tttenohmr^atid 

mark; atJ^ WaCkafili htoe 

due, elie^a pcnnyi* And 

12, « No ^person snatt aWy mhr 

oxebangoi'^te^ put'im 

tolbtMir^ l^^kea^ imdtflt Will 

take upon Ute JkiiowbidgW of 'the sbail 


sokJ, uttcrcnfUehverM, 'oxcnangtid; pawned, or aoue^aw^ay, 
within LbndonHtnd ■ its KbCrtiCs, 'or westmtusicr, 'or Solithf 
work, dr' Vrilhiri two* milbS of London/ to* any IWokcr or 
pawW-tilkbiV' shall Wofk or makfe*'any chitmWor alteration 
erf the 'property br ihttost/ ■ v, , 

A market is generally appointed to be held once, twice, 
or thflie^timea ih a WCek, 1)^ fliC^«^ti]¥CD% Oupply bf comibo- 
dltlH* ‘‘tfootiy of prdvitons/*^ AlOrge' market held once or 
tWkfe a year iS malted ; ahd. according to Lord tJoke, a 
tart^ fetr‘heW OtoVydWf is Wmori. 

'raifs' have ail'iaib?l^l tncidonts of markets, and are 
subjected tcy^ftrrtt^r^Slatiaus by 2 Edw. 1 3,* dm* 

bf whitdi ibciWil^ that at the opening of the Mr, prbclama- 
ifoft be madfe'df the tihm’ it is to conttnuei ’ * 

' * StAltKErrS, AGRICULTURAL. The more numerous 
are in any- well cultivated eouiflry; provided they 
atbkft sufficient distance not tn ^interfere with each other, 
tetd Wdiffbrent ddyS^of 'the Week; tpo greater saving there 


Igjfoutid; they^U^ 
baueing a regular 
iumpttenb{r^| 


ia»a inc fidvahia|t 
rtid above whil % 


m (hW Iknncr by 
rimmodiute cotr- 
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The TioiiiUy of a gopd market where every jtind of api- 
. cultural produce will olwaya find |mroha»eie at a fair pnce. 
greatly adde to the value of a ikn(e» eapecially if good rpada 
lead to it{ and the advantage is the greater if it ho a pomi. 
lous town* which not only consumes much producci but 
from which various kinds of manure may be brought by the 
teams which have carried the produce to market. 2t is this 
which 80 much enhances the rent of land near london and 
dl great cities^ and makes the agriculture there approach 
nearer to horticulture, which entirely depends on extraneous 
manure. 

Few things are so bulky as corn ; a sack weighing 240 
lbs. when brought to market may be worth a guinea or 
thirty sliillings, but if it is carred 50 miles to a market, 
the net value will be much reduced ; and if at that market 
thei'c is no demand beyond what is required for the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and no means of exportation, a 
very smell surplus will glut it, and reduce the price still 
lower. The nature and situation of the markets are con- 
sequently a most important consideration in any agricul- 
tural entexmrise. Where markets are very distant, the 
only profitable produce is live-stock, which can be driven 
a long way at a small expense. All countries, however 
fruitful the soil, which are thinly iHiopled, and have no 
ready markets for corn, must necessarily remain in pasture 
or he uncultivated. An increase in the population and the 
establishment of manufactures give rise to an increase^ 
number of markets, and bring more land into a slate of pro- 
fitable cultivation as arable land. If a regular supply of 
food is essential in a manufacturing population, so the de- 
mand for it causes more to be produced. A regular supply 
to the markets keeps prioes regular, lluctuating only ac- 
cording to the abundance or scantiness of the crops. 

It is for the general advantage that the farmers should 
bring their corn in regularly, without speculating on a rise 
or fall of prices. As "a general principle, a farmer should 
thrash his corn at a time when the work out of doors is less 
important, or when the weather is unfavourable for it. He 
must do so whenever the fodder for bis cattle diminishes, 
and a fresh simply of straw is required : and as soon as the 
gi'airi is in sumeient quantity to require a team to take it to 
market, it should bo sold. But many circumstances may 
make this regular course inconvenient. There may not 
always be a demand for the article, and if a sale is forced, a 
diminution in the price must be submitted to. In some 
situations purchasers cannot always be found, at any price, 
and a granary to store corn iu becomes indispensable. In 
commercial countries there are always speculators in coni, 
who make tbeir profit by buying and selling the commodity. 
The farmer is tempted to withhold his corn when the price 
is low, in order to have a greater profit when it rises ; and, 
to a certain degree, he is justified in doing so : but if he 
speculates on his own corn, when be can obtain a fair price 
ibr it, he becomes a merchant, as much as if he purchased 
to sell at a profit. Wlien there is a good market at hand, 
the produce of the farm should be regularly sold, so as to 
give the fiirmer a constant supply of money for his opera- 
tions, besides a portion set apart for the rent and other 
regular payments. In this way he will, at the end of the 
year, have had the average price, without risk and without 
speculation ; and by a lifitle caution he may obtain some- 
what more thaq. a mere average, provideil be has always 
more money at band than his immediate wants require, 
and is never forced to sell. 

In order that the faimer may not be imposed upon, he 
must either make himself acquainted with the transaetioiui 
in diffbroiit neighbouring markets, or he must rely on the 
honesty and jiragmmit of an agent, whose business it is to 
attend markets and buy and sell for others. These men 
are generally called ihetprs, and when, their 

charactf a for honesty Is the small sum which 

is paid tiiem on the salss iilW found to be fully 

compensated by the advauti^ thety knowledge of 

the markets and of the quality of the Urtislis tjpyes them. 
TLiiH U particularly the case in the httrviiy; eehiug of 
livo-stock, which requires much more kuhusMfiU apd ex- 
perience than moil ether articles. 
farmer has to deOl with |n fairs and markela 
a thorough knowlfith^^f the real voltm 
fored for sale, by obMontly frequentisif madti^ tUdiimr < 
fining iheir attention to buying and 
farmer IS therefore seldom a match for the 
find It his mterest to eidpley a poiten equally skU^ud k fiboie , 


mattero. ^ The itaner would >»e,iop much valt^fo time, 
and baled to unnecessary expense, if ho attempted to obtain 
thb requisite knowiedgeir by frequenting differeht and dis 
tant morkeUi, as kc dealers do ' , 

Nottrithstauding this, a e^ok kiU!^wledgU of markets 
and prices is neiiusfwrv to enol^ u foriper to detect imposi- 
tion or ignotinee in tne, person ^|ie employs, and occa- 
sional attendance at and markets is indispeitmle to 
obtain this knowledge. 

When the whole bulk of the articles to be sold is brought 
into the market and exposed for uMCi the market i$ called a 
pitched market ; when only a smaKl Mtim is brought, to 
show the quality of the whole, is cdled a market. 
Each has its peculiar advanta^ and inconveniences. In a 
pitched markeyhe buyer sees what ho purchases, and tmi 
thoroughly extttine it; he xnay therefore be induced to 
offer a more liberal price; but it often happens that he has 
to carry a load away by the same road by which it was 
brought; the sacks also have to be returned, which causes 
frequent mistakes and ldi»es; and there is an evident waste 
of time and labour. When. the article is sold by samplo 
there is more reliance on the hoimsty of the seller, and ttio 
buyer naturally keeps on the safe side, by offering some- 
what loss, as a kind of insuranoe against slight deceptions. 
The buyer keeps half the sample and the sdler the other, 
that they may be compared with the bulk in ease of any 
dispute. The seller sends the article sold on a day agreed 
upon ; and if it is corn tbo sacks are brought back when the 
waggon or cart returns home. The price is usually paid on 
the next market-day. In very large dealings the selling by 
sample is generally adopted ; small quanitities are usually 
pitched. 

Great inconvenience arose formerly from the vanous 
measures rised in rlifferent markets; and dealers required 
tables to reduce them to one standard. The law wdnon has 
established one uniform standard of weights and measures 
has removed all difficulty, and the rapid and frequent com- 
munications which now take place between the great towns 
and every inhabited spot in the kingdom have made prices 
much more nearly alike, for all arti^s of general necessity 
in all parts of Great Britain, than in any other country; and 
the prices in the markets of the great towns differ so little, 
that in the country these are generally regulated hy those 
of London, Liverj^ol, or Edinburgh. Every farmer who 
cultivates land to any extent must attend to the fluctuations 
of the markets, and his operations may be much influenced 
by the comparative prices of different kinds of grain. 

MARKLAND. JEREMIAH, was born the 29th of 
October, 1693, at Childwall, in Lancashire, of which his 
father was vic{#l Ho was educated at Christ's Hospital, 
London, whence he was sent to St. Petcr^s CoUego, Cam- 
bridge, in 1710. He took his degree of M.A. in 1717, and 
was soon afterwards elected a fellow and tutor of his col- 
lege. After residing at ^mbridge for some time, he re- 
moved to Punsborn, in Hertfordsbire, to undertake the 
education of Mr. Sbode*s son, and afterwards travelled with 
his pupil on the Continent. During tlie latter pari of 
his life he resided at a small village near Dorking, in 
Surrey, where ho died on the 7th of July, 1776. 

Markland lived in the greatest retirement, and devoted 
a long life to the diligent study of Uie Greek and Roman 
writers. Ho was one of the best English scholars and 
critics of the last century, but wrote very little. He edited 
the * SylvsB* of Statius (tond.« 1728}, the * Supplioes*(l 763), 
and the two Iphigegias of Euripides (177U, which liave 
been republishM uy (^isfoid. Subjoined to his edition of 
the ‘SuppUces* are his. 'Explioiittones voter um .aliquot 
Auclorum/ He also contributed some observations to 
Tajrlpr’s edittoo of Lysias, to ]S<’Wy6r*s imprint of Kiistcr 
on the MiildleTeth in Graek, and to M(uimrave*s edition 
of the ^Hippolytus.’ ^ In 1745 he published * Remarks on 
the Epistles of Cicero /to Brutus, and of Brutus to Cicero, 
in a cotter to x Friend;* in wmoh ho attempts to prove 
ibfld they could up t )^T0 boon written by ^Brutus or Cicero; 
audlin an i^pendix to this work he also maintains that 
i^ 'four 6wi|iOiis winch occupy a place in Cicero’s works, 
UAder w titles of ^ Pro Dome siia apud Pootifiees,^ *po 
{Uspepsis,' * Post ItedHum in Benatu,' and 
Quirites post EMitum,' are also spurious. This 
Vo been supporto^hy I*A«Wb}|lf and juoity other 
.l%criiics. , . , 

A mixlute ef t^eareoas mi wgijtaeepus earth 
Is eetxuuonly called ouisll m shtt chalk used 6h the 
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odM ttkftrl ; m Worcestersfaiine ^ fiomeiidtiihife 
red ^ys aie termed marli. Iti i^ed 

marUl'tbe blaek marl at tke lmii» the chalk 

marl, the fteghwater marlr Headon Hill in the I«le of 
Wight. The term is too vague for ^ientifle descriptions. 


severmy cropped after marling^ and not sulSciently reoniited 
tdih enriching manures, it viU be sooner exhausted than if 
ft had not been marled ; formarl, like lime, renders soluble 
tbef natural humns in the soil. * » 

It la very Cai^ to judge of the value dT any marl on a given 


MARL, ad earthy aubstaiice found at various depths soil when the proportion of calcareous earth and clay in its 
under the soil, and ^lehsiv^y used for the improvement coropoidtion has been ascertained, We have only to con- 
of Isiind. It consists ofoaleareous and argillaceous earth, in aider what improvement will be produced in the texture by 
various proportions, ^ as the former or the lattei^pre- the addition of so much lime and so much clay. The ad- 


vails, 80 {t le benefteiatiy employed on^filayB or sands. There 
are several distinet sorts of marl-^clay marl, shell marl, 
slate marl, and stone marl. The clay marl has probably 
been formed by the slow deposition of clay suspended in 
water and mixed with the particles of decomposed shells. 
When these shells have retained their form, or appear in 
fragments in the marl, it is called shell mdm* A consider- 
able compressioh and a complete decomposition of the 
shells form slate marl ahd stone marl. The effect of marl 
is the same as that of clay and chalk upon sandy soils ; on 
heavy soils its effect is proportioned to the quantity of cal- 
careous earth which it contains. The peculiar advantage 


vant^e of marl over pure chalk is only that it is more 
readily pulverised ; but wherever cliallf can be had at an 
equal expense, it is far more effectual and of longer duration 
on clay soil than the best marl. On sands it may be dif- 
ferent. and the fat marls containing much unctuous clay are 
preferable from their binding nature. 

An excellent use of marl is in forming composts with 
dung and peat earth. It is laid in layers with tlie dung 
and peat, and if the heap is w'ell soaked with urine or the 
washings of stable-yards, it will in a short time Wome a 
most valuable manure for all kinds of soils. Many peat 
bogs are formed on a marly bottom ; where this is the case. 


of marl 4s its readily crambllng to powder by tho effecd of and it can be drained, or the water got rid of in any way, 
air and moisture. If it is too compact to dissolve under the marl, when laid on the surface, consolidates the peat by 
these influences, it can only be made useful by burning, its pressure, and soon makes it capable of producing good 
and in this case if is only a substitute for lime, its value herbage by converting it into a rich vegetable mould, 
depending on the proportion of calcareous earth in the The expense of moi'ling land can only l>e calculated when 
marl. To ascertain this proportion, tho marl is thoroughly |•tlle distance of the marl and tho depth from which it is 
dried oyer the Are and pulverised; a certain quantity is raised are known; when it lies in a stratum under the land» 


weighed and put into a cup ; diluted nitric acid or strong 
vinegar is poured slowly upon it, out of a vessel containing 
a known quantity, until all efrerveslMce ceases. A ouan- 
tity of the acid equal to that which has been used is placed 
in a cup, and due marble dust is gradually put into this, 
from a certain quantity which has been weighed, as long as 
any effervescence appears. The weight of the marble dust 
used for this purpose evidently gives the quantity of calca- 
reous earth in the marl, since it takes the same quantity of 
acid to dissolve it. 

Marl is often found very near the surface]^ as to mix 
with the soil in ploughing ; but unless there be a sufficient 
depth of soil above, its pmsence dues nbt indicate great 
fertility. It is generally best when found at a moderate 
depth, so as to he readily dug out and carted on the adjacent 
lands. In Norfolk, where a marl containing a large pro- 
portion of clay is found in many places under a light soil, it 
is frequently spread over the surface at the rate of two or 
throe hundred cartrlouds per acre. This dressing, joined to 
underdraining, makes a wondcrfbl improvement on soils 
which before wore scarcely worth cultii^ing, owing to 
their being loose and wot in winter. The may marl makes 
them retain suthcieni moisture, while the superfluous water 
is carried off by the drains. 

Marl being often found with blue veins through it, a 
marbled earth containing sulimate of iron, or vitriol, has 


it is generally the cheapest plan to open a pit in each Held ; 
for the carriage of ilie marl is the chief expense. Within 
a distance of two hundred yards from the pit, it is found by 
experience that the cheapest way of putting it on the land 
is by means of men wheeling it in barrows with the help of 
planks, as is done in digging canals and other similar puuUc 
works. 

MARLBOROUGH. [Wiltshirk] 
MARLBOROUGH, JOHN CHURCHILL, DUKE 
OF, the ablest general and most consummate statesman of 
his times, was bom at Ashe in Devonshire, on the 24tli of 
June, 16o0. He was the second son of Sir Win.stou 
Churchill, a gentleman of antient family, whose fortunes 
had suffered severely in the civil war, through his devotion 
to the royal cause ; and whose loyalty, after the Restoration, 
was rewarded with sundry small offices under the crown for 
himself, and with the more questionable bcnelU of appoint- 
ments for his children in the profligate court of Charles II. 
Arabella Chui-chill, his daughter, became first maid of 
honour to the Duchess of York, and next mistress to her 
husband the Duke, afterwards James II. ; and John 
Churchill, who was appointed page to the same priiuo, 
doubtless owed his early advancement to this disgraceful , 
connection. It is remarkable that one of its firuits, James 
FitzJames, duke of Berwick, proved a commander of renown 
only less illustrious than his maternal uncle. 

The natural talents and merits of Churchill however wore 


sometimes been mistaken, for it ; but this, far fixim being 

useful, is quite the reverse; fur sulfMiate of iron in any < of too high an order to be solely dependent on the patronage 
quantities will produce absolute sterility in a soil. The which had sullied the honour of his house. Notwithstand- 
nature of marl can always be detected by pouring a little ing tho disadvantages of a neglected education, which ^eenu 
vinegar on it ; if it does not effervesce, it is only clay, ' to have been connned to a short residenTO at St. Paul s 
and probably contains iron, which is readily discovered by school, he gave early indications of spirit and intelligence ; 
the red colour on burning a portion in the tfre, or by and his desire fora military life having been gratified by 


mixing it with water and then adding an infusion of gall- 
nuts in the strained liquor: the black colour immediately 
detects tho sulphate of iron. 

Mart when put fresh upon the larid requires some time 
in to become effbotive. It should tnereibre bo laid 


his patron with a commission, he invariably distinguished 
himself in each of his early campaigns : in the defence of 
Tangiers against the Moors; and in the successive opera- 
tions in which the English troops shared os auxiliaries to 
the French armies under Louis XIV, during tlie unprinci- 


on thesurihee and spread beibre winter, leaving it there for pled alliance of Charles IL with that monarch agamat the 
a considerable time Wfore it is ploughed in. It is most ad- Duioh. On the great thtmtre of continen^ 
vantageous to put it on the land when it is in grass, and which Churchill continued to ™ 

to roll and harrow it repeate^y, in order to expose it to the brilliant courage and ability, no less than the smgu^ graces 
effect of the air and rains. Alternate frosts and thaws of his person, attracted the noUce of the illustrious 

Itfi nulvAin«a.ilrHrk- who pronouncod, With prophetic sagacity, tnat Ins oana* 


greatly assist its pulverisatioii. 

Too much marl may be put upon land, and it is better to 
repeat the marling after: a lew|Mrs than to put on a great 
quantity at once. The proper dose depends on the nature 
of the soil and that of the mail. Send will take a very large 
quantity of clay marls^ but even shidl iilaii should be put 
oauikMly un may sofls ; they may dot^fimys be improved 
by a gimt aiddition of oalearebun There Is no 

greater mietake than to Imagitm thiil ii a substltc^ 


some Englishman' himself a master 

the conSusion of the peace of Nimeguen, Churchi^ 
now a colonel, returned to England, and was happily 
rescued from too licentious a career of dissipiUion by an 
afdent attachment for the celebrated woman wto became 
his wife, and who, % good and evil, intmen^ the whole 

gTenmv miamas man m imagiim mw npwi w a snosvtvwe tenor of bis subseqiibnt i^mDr^h- 

dttug. Light tamd wliich hat bedn marled beeotaee fees young her wrthv 

hung^.and marl wHl make dung gelh»atfr, but tmit not able purity mavmique w 

act wiu on a j^r soft without dung ; and if the tend is of the uxorious love Of the hero* fl^^r im^^us^ternper 
c.f No* eoe. * 
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had not disgraced his submission to its tyranny, alienated 
his political Incndi*, and embittered hts domestic peace. 
She had been placed, like himself, at an early age» in the 
bouseliold of the Duke and Duchess of Ym^k, where she 
had become the favourite asmiate of their daug[hter the 
Princess Anne, and had acquired over the spint of the 
future queen that commanding influence which it belongs 
to the stronger to exercise over the weaker mind. Her 
marriage separated neither lier husband nor herself fW)m 
their service in the ducal household ; Churchill was cmi- 
fldentially eiilployed by the Duke of York on many j^litical 
occasions ; and whdh the Pripcess Anne was married, his 
wife was, bv her express desire, made a lad^ of her bed- 
cumber CburchiH had previously been raised, through 
the interest of James, to a Scotch baiony ; and when that 
prince succeeded his brother on the throne, he was fbrther 
promoted to an English peerage by the style of^Baron 
Churchill of Sandridgo. Under this title he contributed 
by very efibctual military service to the suppression of Mon- 
moutli's rebellion, and was rewarded with his master’s un- 
bounded rehanoe on his fidelity. 

This confidence he basely betrayed, before and after the 
landing of William of Orange, witn a deliberate treachery, 
which all the sophistry of political and religious party has 
vainly laboured to justify, and the infamy of which no 
excuse, even in the difficult circumstances of the times, 
can be found to palliate. After offering his aervires to the I 
Prince of Orange, he accepted the command of a large budy^ 
of James’s troops to oppose him ; after accepting that com- 
mand, lie deserted to tlie prince ; and when WiUiam became 
king, he received at his hands the title of earl of Marl- 
borough, and the offices of privy-counsellor and lord of the 
bedchamber, as the reward of his ingratitude. His sub- 
sequent conduct throughout the reign of William was con- 
sonant to this outset : for he corresponded and intrigued 
with the e)^i]cd king. By this double treason aud per- 
jury, he for ever took from the former desertion of his de- 
luded sovereign all extenuation of a <*onscientious principle ; 
he broke, his allegiance to the new king wjiose favours he had 
accepted'; and be branded his owm inconsistency with tho 
meanest motives of self-interest and self-preservation. 

William III., who knew equally well how to estimate the 
capacity and the sincerity of Marlborough, alternately im- 
prisoned and employed, cashiered and re-commissioned, the 
man w'hom he is said on his death-bed to have recommended 
to his successor as the fittest person to * lead her armies | 
and direct her councils/ The favour of Marlborough’s wife 
with Queen Anne was probably a more powerful, though less 
rational, motive for the appointment wnich he now received | 
to the command of the allied forces in the war of the Spanish ' 
succession ; and he immediately entered on a course of glo- 
rious achievement which since the days of Hemy V. had 
never been equalled, and which unfil our own eventful 
times was never surpassed by any British commander or 

mien Marlborough landed at the Hague, in June, 1702, 
to take the command of the allied army, the French under 
the skilful Bouiflers* by the superior force and vigour of 


tneu* preparaMon^ iiaq aireaay ueen auie every wnere to 
assume the offensive ; the very frontiers of the Seven Ppok 
vinees were threatened ; and it w^ feared that the efforts 
of tho English general must be reshicled to the defence of 
the republican tmitory. Moreover, lie had to encounter 
the petty jealousie» and disobedience of the other allied 
commanders, and the oppositbn of the Dutch deputies, 
wiioro the atates-goncral sent into the field to copti’oL the 
mqvemenfe p£ their troops, and whose ignorance of war 
and dread of r^t{Kmsibility were grievous impediments to 
every bold ente^irisf. Ye^ Diatwithst^nding ih^ obstacles, 
^hicb shackled all lint, gnd heavily tailed hi* 

foibearantm, he succeed^ ^ of masterly movp- 

menti^ m compelling to to retreat in all 


and harassed by tho misconduct of the Dutch ganerali^ .h® 
was allowed to effect nothing ih the jMetherlano^ except {me 
Induction of j|onn, 1 imburg, and Guelders - while the 

elector of Bavaria wim hU own troops, and the French 
under Viliam, broke into the Imperial dominions on the 
Danube, signally defeated: the forcesof she emperor, qiairmed 
that prince fer the safe^ of bii capital, and threatened dis- 
solution to the grand aEfianoeatsilf. These dangers roused 
Marlborough to aiUempt'^tm. masterstroke of his militaiy 
career. Barljr in the^tnpidgh of 1704, after providinff fbr 
the safety of the Nmjprlandsrbe seiiweidy conceived anoexe- 
cufed upon his own responsibility the hold design of morph- 
ing into Germany at the head of the Englhh troops^ ]^e 
formed a junction on the l>anube with the Imperialists; 
stormed the strong Gatlo-Bavaidan lines at Donauwerth; 
and finally, concert with the, Imperial commander 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, a kindred spirit, attacked the 
enemy on the ISth of August, 1704. at and tioar (he village 
of Blenheim on tho Danube, with such skill and impe- 
tuosit)' as to infli^ on them a total defeat. In this memo- 
rable battle, the flench and Bamians, who were com- 
manded by tlm elector in pei^soti, and Marbhals Tallard and 
Marsln, lost above 30,(H)0 men in killed, wounded, and pri - 
soners, Marshal Talked him^lf being ^arnong the laftcr. 
But the moral and political effects of victory were yel 
^eaier: it dimmed tlie lustre which the successes of l^ui» 
XIV. had shed upon the French arms, and destroyed the 
charm of their invincibility ; it delivered the empire ; and it 
laid Bavaria prostrate before the qUlcs. For this great ex- 
ploit Marlborough M'as rewarded with tlie conveyance to 
himself and his neirs of tho crown lands at Woodstock, on 
which it was also resolved to erect for him a palace at the 
royal cost. This noble design, to perpetuate the memory of 
his sei^vices was ultimately realist, under il|e direction of 
the architect Vanbrugh, in the majestic tbougli cumbrous 
pile which still bears the title of the castle of Blenheim.; but 
the public enthusiasm which had dictated fjO splendid a 
monument was stifled in fisiction, and the codtpletion of the 
work is indljfeted more to tho care of his high-spirited 
widow, than to the ‘good faith of the crown or the muni- 
ficence of tho nation. The gratitude of the Imperial house 
for the preservation of its capital and dominiouswas neither 
less loud nor more durable. The territory of Mindelheim, 
with the title of prince of tho Holy %>raau empire, was cou- 


qaart«rs» delivered the their prqsance, 

and clos^ the campaign by the si^es and of yen- 

loo, Ruremtmd, Steveuswaert, end Xitei ,, aqrviGes, 
short as they of the results whkh buve bjaen 

attained if the guniqs of the commatsMjlqr Jm allowed 
itt full pkjy, weresoiifiw l%ond the 

«t,t««rgRn«l^ hwded him wit|i 
Atoi, slevDtvd hittr tMl^ dtmal iUl^i 4 1 ' . ....-toi 

^ AtUowiiis 0|f lUki piweated r XiiqjtetmflkiW 

ih# amw t«. tlw eatarbrwiiw Mirk 

howm^ AtmteA by tlw tioddity at tlm 


ferred upon the victor of Blpnbeiin ; but though the pre- 
mature ueath of his only son left him without heirs male, 
the dignity was not allowed to descend in the female line ; 
and when the lands of Mindelheim were included in tho 
I districts restored to Bavaria at the peace, the Imperial court 
had the meannilN to withhold any compensation from its 
deliverer. 

The march into Germany had Ulcerated Marlborough 
from the paralyzing control of the Dutgh field-deputies 
aud tlie wretched intrigue# of their officers. But his return 
to the Netiterlands subjected him again to the same impe- 
diments and annoyqiices; and in the campaign of 170^, 
though he skilfully forced the French lines botwjeen Namur 
and Antwerp, he was once morq res^ained from striking 


year (] 70C), happily fur bis wishes, the groat efforts of the 
French in the ilow Countries upder Viueroy enabled bim 
to tempt tbem to an eunounter ; and in the great, battle of 
RamiUos he gained # second vtetoiy , so complete that the 
enemy, with a loss of 13,000 tneq, eighty sMtndei^x 
their cannon, wqre 49ompeUed tp evacuate tho whole of 
Bpaniidi Flanders. Brussels, Gl^nt, Ai^twarp* and Oude- 
nattlo opened their gates to the eohq^ueror, and the strong 
fertremes of, OstenC Monip, Mh were 

redact by rcirular ueaes* 

tlirougjb tv, ^ Ruteli tbM, wore 

flowed, in 1^70?, by bnt in tbe •uminer 

of 1708 an attemik ofnb, entmy to Uffwei poMoMion of 
Spiwkh F.Ui^w, on n goatnl ^tgogwneut at 

(MoiummU kbm totok^ttd in tii^ ikter roik ,f ^ 
ofkiHiwwMly with a 

MM». Xho .fottiMW of tbtt of the 

of the grMt fovtraw Qf Uek * 

_ . ,f Ipt-Mti hn4 of *»**‘'® 

Bouili^. ww, |h» ehm^rnfi «f ^ potoiy. 
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utretitgQi, ^ littii ttni Ills 

epUosigtte Eugene > the cbeige cf iei^eiity ; and 

tW resuU produced no advanlfi^e^vml9| to the fright- 
ful carnage hy wbicti it a^,pturcha&B; ^he hoxt ixiinpaigu 
(ef 17 JO) i^ned with ahotli^r passage of the 

enemy’s lines by iffarlhofough, which was followed by. the 
reduction of D^uay, Bethhis^ and other posts. Vnlars 
employed the autum in constructing a series of 

strong lines on the el^sh irodtfers, to oorer the interior 
of France against the farther ad ^ be of the victorious 
alUes; and so oonSdent was he iu^e impr^nable btie- 
racter of these works, that he openly bdasted of having ‘at 
last brought Marlboroi^ to bis nepluti tUiritJ The futi- 
lity of thl» vaunt was msgracefrilly exposed* and neVer did 
the military genius of Marlborough break forth with more 
splendour than in this, which was destined to be his final 
campaign; even while his mind was distracted, and his 
energies were crippled by the malignant intrigues of his 
nolitif^al enemies in England. On the dth of August, 1 7)1, 
by a sudden and unexpected mancBUvr% he burst through 
the lines of his able though gasconading antagonist near 
Bouchain, fbrmed the siege of that strong fortress, and 
effected its capture — his last achievement— under the eyes 
of the superior Fieneh army. 

The political intrigues which disgraced the court of Queen 
Anno, and closed tlie triumphs of Marlborough, belong 
rather to general history Chau to the biography of the illus- 
trious leader who was their victim. But they were fomented 
in his domestic circle ; and his imperious wife, if she hud as- 
sisted his rise, was also the real instrument of his fall. So 
romantic was the friendship which the queen had cherished 
for her, that utteidy impatient of the etiquette and re- 
straints of a court, and under the assumed name of 
Mrs. Morley. laying aside every distinction of her rank, 
she corresponded, iu all the freedom and affoclioiiate inti- 
macy of an equal, with the duchess as * her dear Mrs. 
Freeman.’ i^the duchess had been contented to use her in- 
fiuence willT moderation, the easy nature of the queen 
might never lia\^ felt the yoke. But Annbw'as sincerely 
attached to Tory principles, the duchess was a violent poli- 
tician, and notwithstanding her husband’s Tory connections 
and prepossessions, she had become as warmly devoted to 
the Whig as the queen to the opposite party. As long 
as William 111. lived, aversion which they shared to that 
prinoo and his government, united the two ladies in a band 
of political syra|)athy moro powerful than their own dif- 
ferences of opinion. But when his death relieved them 
from an object of conuuou dislike and apprehension, Anne 
gave way to her Tory predilections; the tluchess ardently 
advocated the rival cause ; and so urrogfintly and intem- 
porately were her tyrannical injunctions enforced, that they 
ceased not until the weak queen had been compelled to sur- 
round herself with tlie leaders of a party whom she detested. 
Thus goaded and outraged, Anne was gradually alienated 
from her former friend, wiioni at kst she learned to hate 
as cordially as she had once loved her^ the intriguer Hurley, 
the most perfidious of political adventurers, found it easy to 
iiu^rease the feud ; and the machinations of the bedchamber- 
woman, wdiom he made his instrtimout, were suiflcicnt to 
change the political aspect of Europe. 

The hatr^ of the queen for the duchess was soon un- 
justly and ungratefully extended to the man who had 
achieved the principal glories of her reign, and whose gmat 
merits were innocent of personal offence. The abject 
entreaties to which Marlborough descended, in vainly im- 
ploring the queen to spare his duchess the mortification of 
a dismisiMtl from her place in the royal household, present 
the most humiliating scene of his lifb. Tim next blow 
struck by bis enemies was his own removal from command; 
and this measure was envenomed by thek malignity with a 
ohail^ of peculation, which really appears to have been un- 
founded. mfbre the storm tlius raked against him Marlbo- 
rough withdrew to theOwatineiU; where he remained until 
nst piwviouH to the dofttn of Queen Anne. George 1., imme- 
diately acoesshm* restored him to his military oflioes 
of capteiu''g^eral and maoter of the urdwanee ; and in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of tliese dignities he passed the 
eight eoiaaiaing yearn of his Ikh^ fai ^tlus interval* two 
pmalyt^e sfrokes shook hia etiWAffth, /^ without at all 
s^rbusly impasHng hk freuMm; which Jahmon 

inserted in the ’ Vanity of Etumn 

ilWnKVf '' / 

was at least a poetical exaggeration. For be contmued to 


a^nd lus parUamcnlary and oftcial duties until a feW 
months before his death, which occurred when he was In 
the fbll nosecssion of his senses, and in the seventy-second 
year of his Om, on the 16th of Juno, 1722. On the doatii 
of hib son, wWch happened during, the diike*s lifbtime, 
the reversion to the dtical title and estate ot- Blen- 
heim had been, settled on his daughters and their hoirs 
male; and the eldest, who thus succeeded her flither, 
having died leaving no son, the femily houo>urs descended 
through her next sister, the lady Of Charles Speucor, earl 
of Bunderland, to the houSo which still inherits them, and 
which, in our oWn age, has assumed the namcof C^uichill. 

In estimaling the character of Marlborough under its 
twofold aspect of political and military greatness, it will 
readily be concluded that he was the most distinguished 
pei-sonaifo of his country and times. As a statesman, he 
was unnvaliod in personal address and diplomatic skill, in 
the arts of persuasion, and in the powers of combination 
and arrangement. He was the life and soul of the grand 
alliance which arrested the ambitious career of Louis XIV. 
and preserved the liberties of Europe ; his infiuence 
ervaded every continental court; and by hia energetic 
and was set in motion every spring of that vast contede- 
racy, which centred its only real point of confidence in his 
spirit. One of his bitterest enemies and ablest contempo- 
raries, Bolingbroke, was not.ashamed to acknowledge, after 
the grave had closed over (lim, that he was the greater 
minister that this country had ever possessed. 

As a general, it has not been the fate of Marlborough to 
be numbered with the few. such as Maurice of Nassau, 
Oustavus Adolphus, or Frederic of Prussia, whose genius 
has stamped its impress upon the warfare of their tiroes, 
and made a distinct epoch in military science. He left the 
art. which he praciised with unrivalled ability, in tlie same 
state in whi<;h he had found it ; nor is tliere a single change 
or improvement in strategy attributed to his roaster-ramd. 
But if this absence of inventive power may seem to detract 
from his claim to the very highest oi-der of military merit, 
it must not the less bo remembered that ho was beyond 
comparison the most accomplished commander of his war- 
like age. It was an ago ofitirmal tactics and deliberate 
sieges: which hud produced V’^aubaii and Coehorn, raised 
the art of fortifying for the time to an apparent perfection, 
and exaggerated the importance of regular fortresses and 
long-drawn iuies of intmuchment. In tl>e system of ope- 
rations which naturally grew out of such circumstances, 
Marlborough greatly excelled ; and of six conspicuous occa- 
sions on whieft he is recorded to have penetrated tlie in- 
trenched positions of his opponents, five wore nearly blood- 
less triumphs of his tactical skill. In all these, his success 
equally proclaims bis own superiority over his antagonists, 
and the vicious practice of the age, which, in attempting to 
cover an assailable country with extended chains of in- 
trcncluneitt, luboriouslv invited ns many points of attack as 
it multiplied works. But Marlborough hirnseir, in ins own 
practice, adhered to the same rales of defence, of which iiis 
success might have shown him the futility. Once indeed, 
after the victory of Oudenarde. he broke throuirh the pe- 
dantr>' of rules, and piuposed to Eugene, by fnaskiiig Lisle 
and Tournay with a corps of observation, to penetrate into 
the heart of France : a plan which, instead of cotisoming 
the remainder of a victorious campaign in the siege of two 
fortresses, might have triumphantly ended the war. But 
the bold proposal seemed too hazardous even to Eugene. 

Each however of Marlborough’s great battles, and of the 
operations which preceded them, will testify that his skill 
comprehended much more than the conduct of a war of 
sieges and iqtronchments. The consuimnam adiuitness 
wnit which toe objects of his moinoruble march into Ger- 
many in 1704 wore ounoealecl from the enemy, and their 
fears successively misdirected to the Moselle, to Alsace, 
and to Lia&dau, until it was too late to prevent his real 
designs on the Danube, must ever be numWred among the 
most perfect efforts of military science. So also may be 
oited^ with equal admiration, the siogukt o-nd beautiful 
manmuvros by which the battle of Hamilios was won, and 
pf which the curious military reader may find an ample and 
lucid account in the memoira of General Kmie, himself au 
eye-witness and an .excellent tactician. And when it is 
consi^red that the limcepseB of Marlborough were gained 
with an army in which tie active British contingent never 
amottttied to 20,0fi0 inen, and of which three-fourths were 
composed of a motley roll of Dutchmen, Hanoverians, and 
. 312 
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HesftianSj, I>ATies» WirtembAr^ers, And Ptaatmus* and 
moreover ifaat hU plana were m almoat every enterprise 
mamd b/ tlie timidity or obstinuey of tbe Dutch deputies, 
Uie fttelraf triuinplis of victory niritb such heterogeneous 
matWilils, and under such heavy disadvantages and dis- 
cotiragemeiits, must very much raise our estimate of 
the genius by which thiey wore won. 

As a mail, it is less easy to form a true judgment of the 
character of Maryborough than as a statesman or a general. 
If we were ^ e^imate his moral worth by his double 
tr^clierv if> James II. and to William III;, by his tame 
submission , to the ingratitude of Queen Anne, and by tbe 
avarico which degraded his pnvatc habits, he might justly 
be numbered among the greatest and meanest of mankind. 
Nor is there any weight in the extenuation which has been 
attempted for his political falsehood, that he was no worse 
than his contemporaries ; since it is the test of true great* 
ness to rise above, not to sink to, the level of a common 
corruption. Yet with all his faults, it would be easy to 
prove that there were not wanting in Marlborough many of 
the qualities of a good patriot and a good man. His friend 
the lord treasurer GodoVphin and himself appear, of all their 
contemporaries, to have been most free mm the virulent 
spirit of faction and most sincerely devoted to the true 
hemour^and interests of their country. The attachment of 
Marlborough to the tenets and principles of the Church of 
England w as sincere and pure ; he was unaffectedly a per- 
son of strong religious feeling and practice ; and in these 
respects the example which, as a commander, lie held out 
to his troops, and enforced in his camp, of a piety without 
fanaticism, was as salutary as it has been infrequent. His 
courage too, which the inconceivable baseness of faction 
ailected to doubt, and which in his youth had been fiery 
and impetuous, displayed in his later years the calm and 
collected spirit of the Christian hero. In public action he 
Was ever as humane and merciful, as towards personal 
enemies he was placable and magnanimous. In private 
life, if we except the stain of parsimony, his' conduct, at 
least after his marriage, was a pattern of moral virtue ; his 
temper was impertunmbly sweet, gentle, and affectionate; 
and he was but too fond a Imsbano, too confiding a fViend, 
and too indulgent a master. ^ 

The principal biographies of Marlborough and memoirs 
relating to his campaigns are:— 1, Lediard*s Life of him 
(3 vols. 8vo., London, 1 736). 2, An anonymous Life, pub- 
lished in 8vo. in 1713, and accompanied by n Life of Prince 
Eugene, evidently wriUou by one who had sewed under 
the duke and shared his confidence. Dumont and 
Rousset, ‘The Military History of Prince Eugene of Savo}', 
the Duke of Marlborough,* &c. (translated feom the French 
by P, Chamberleni folio, London, 1736). 4, ‘Histoire de 
Jean Churchill, duo de Marlborough* (3 vols. 8 vo.. Paris, 
1808) ; a signal foreign tribute to his greatness, since it was 
composed by order of Bonaparte, and written, with a few 
exceptions, in a fair and candid spirit. 6,Oixe’s ‘Memoirs 
of John, duke of Marlborough’ (3 vols. 4to., London, )818- 
1 9) : — a work of which the chief value consists in a great 
mass of original correspondence, published from the family 
papers at Brenheim and other sources. 6. Brodrick’s * Com* 
plote History of the late War in the Netherlands* (Bvo., 
London, 1713). 7, Kane’s ‘ Campaigns of King William 

and Queen Anno, from 1689 to 1712,* &c. (8vo., London, 
1745). 8, Millner’s ‘Journal of all tbe Marches, Battles, 

Sieges, &c, ol* the Confederate High Allies, from 1 701 to 
171*2, under the conduct and command of tho Duke of 
Marlborough* (8vo., London, 1733). 

Marlow, great, a market town, parliamentary 
borough, and partsb, in <he county of Bucks and hundred of 
Dosborough. The situation of tlie town, on the left bank of 
the Thames, is pleaeant and picturesque. Its direct dis- 
tance, from BuckinghAj^ is miles south by east, and 
fl'otn tibout 29 miles by horih. There are two 

nrio^ipa) streets, in thefom t^ k T,af|d tbtec smaller ones. 
The parish church, dedit^led m All is a handsome 

modem structure, which was conseoritted in 1836, and is 
surmounted by a spire. A suspem^ion bridgi was ereetfsi 
over the Thames in 1835 ; its span IVowt pier to pier is 76 
yards, llie ltvln|t,' a vicarage in ^hd jiiodese of Utlcotn 
and patronage dft]^ .dean and chapter of Ghdn!ik^0r. p 
a net kcottif of 1.72/. In the ym 
Botrks|A (bunded I school here for dfe edtifeatimi kfikor 
bo^. The number of iiotiolars in 1833 
four^and the SWIjjc^s then taughtrArere reading* i 


and, arithmetic. Tbe income of the eharity at the latter 
date 118/. 12#. iOii; oiit of #hicti tlie sonoqlmaiter re- 
coived a iklarv of 59/. , A portion of the veotomieg hicemb 
has been' ajfrbpriated since 1822 to the pAymeht of a 
sohoolmbttnsss, who teaches twelve, poof girls to read, 
make lace, and do plain work. Besfd^ themove there is 
a national school, 8ti|^rted hf vdltintary denatUms, for 
educating children of Ikch sexes f theid arO also tbeOxford 
Lane almshouses, and medraVoiner benevolent foundations 
of minor icni>omncet <R&' the Sevor4 qf ife Com- 

rniisioners on CAofiMik ppl l33-{45.) The borough has 
returned two members to' parliakeht since the reign of 
Edward L Its population in 1 83t ins 4237. 

(Langley’s Jffutoru qf ike Hundred ^ Dee6ormgh and 
Deanery of Wycombe^ Land., 1727, 4to.; ParUameniary 
Papers^ 8tc.) 

MARLOWB, CHRISTOPHER, a dramatic writer of 
some eminence. Was born, according to MalonCk in 1565, 
but the exact date is unkno\^n. All that is known of hts 
life may be given in a very few Knes. He was entered of 
Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, took his bachelor of 
arts^ degree in 1583, and that of master of arts in 1587. Oh 
leaving the university hebocatne a playwright, and perhaps 
an actor. His moral character <appearS to have been bad. 
Ho was killed in a quarrel of a disgraoefittl nature, June 1st. 
1593, as appears ffom the register of the <»id church at 
Dgplford, Irom Anthony k Wood, end others. 

The following plays are attributed to him ‘ Dr. Faus- 
tus,* ‘Edward the Second,’ ‘The Jew of Malta,’ ‘Tainbur- 
laine the Great,’ * Lust’s Dominion,* ‘The Massacre at Paris,’ 
and * Dido, Queen of Carthage.’ The prevailing opinion 
however is that tbe three first only are bis* sole productions. 

Both the matter and the style of * Tamburlaine * are 
asserted to differ materially from Marlowe’s other compo- 
sitions, and there is reason to believe that ‘ Lust’s Dominion’ 
is later than his time. 

There remain, then, ‘The Massacre of Paris,* ‘The Jew 
of Malta,’ ‘ Edward the Second,’ and ‘ Faustus.’ Of the 
first little ne^ be said ; for tbe text, as it now stands, is an 
imperfect copy of a. hasty work, as Collier has very well 
shown by a comparison of the received version with one leaf 
of a contemporary MS. 

‘The Jew of Malta’ is one of those extraordinary imper- 
sonations which imply in the chief character a villainy mure 
than human ; such, in fact, as waii ascribed only lo the 
nation to whom Barabas belongs. There is a general 
resemblance between Burabas, the ‘Jew’s dochtor,’ in ih 
old ballad, and Shylock ; but they are like, not as imita- 
tions of each other, but as representations of one class, 
supposed to ciyitain in itself malignity and avarice, and 
cruelty beyond all comparison. 

‘ Faustus,’ which succeeded ‘The Jew of Malta,* is a play 
to which greater interest is attached at present than fifty 
years ago, owing to the celebrity of GoethO’s * Faust.’ 

7’hoge who consider that the • Faust ’ of Germany is the 
greatest conception of hunsan inveatton— who believe that 
a deep meaning lies Hid behind all the apparent absurdilies. 
and that the moral influence of the work is of a high and 
impressive kind — will of course laugh at any attempt at 
comparing the German with his English predecessor. At 
the same time they must allow that Marlowe’s play is one 
of the first, if not the very first attempt at portraying the 
struggles of a man whose faith is waverings the first exhi- 
bition in a dramatic shape of that doubting spirit which 
has been on tbe ascendant for tlie last feui^ centuries. 
Moreover the lolita^ horror of Faust's death fyg surpasses 
the stage-effects which tell so strongly in the last scene of 
the first part of tbe German poem; and it would not be 
hard to show that Goethe has tmreowed not a little from his 
English rival. 

Perhaps, on tlie whole, we must assign the first place 
among Marlowifs wiXrkato ‘ Edward the Second.’ It is tlie 
prelude to tho Shaksj^rian ‘History,’ and contains many 
passages whieh almbiw ebi^ to Shakspore^a manner. 
Those who wish to pursue the subject at greater length 
mav cOjAS^ kn/inlerestrng article in the * Qtiarter|y Review,’ 
wtoeh uddf kueh to our informatton on the subject of the 
'RY^lfehilaatta, * ■ ■ ■ 

Owing to the esMtossness of the printers, many lines 
ha# been confhaed to Marlowe’s pla^ toe grievous 
If^uiy ofvartous pes|iag88,whi^ now appear to be pros«i 

though toey are to iwah^ verse, 

Mwowe has beep oompmred to iBsdhplus : them is 
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thing »pectou8 in the oomparifipn, but it can only be rery 
general* To liim we etc indebt^ regular form 

ii the Engliah 4raina cleared,, of » and Tie may be 
ebnsldei^ iha link between ^heiwt^rennd the Mora- 
lijbief. * Faustua ’ i$ nearly a * ^ ‘ Edward the Se- 

cond ’ is a regularly , formed * hiiit^»* 

Eeaidea hia playa Marlowe truncated Ovid*i * Art of Lqvo* 
and some other Clascal works, 

(Collier* B HiHory qf JOrmrMiio Jl^try ; Preface to Mar- 
lowe’s Works, ed. li^ ; and Quarterly Bmew.y 

MAKLSTONfi. Sandy, oalcareops. and irony strati^ 
which divide the uppe^ from the lower lias clays, are thus 
designated. (Geology.) This mass of rocks is nowhere 
so well developed as in Yorkshire and Xieicestershire. 

MARLY. [Seine wr Oise.] 

MARMALADE, a sort of preserve, made with sugar 
and the Seville or bitter orange, a variety of the fruit of ute 
Citrus Bigaradia. It is more wholesome when properly 
made, i,e. when the rind is soft, than most other sweet pre- 
serves, as the bitter communicates tonic and stomachic pro- 
perties to it 

MARMANDE. [Lot et Garonne.] 

MARMONTEL. JEAN FRANQOIS, was born at Bort 
in Limousin, in 1723. His parents were of very humble con- 
dition. and he owed his instruction in the Latin tongue to 
the gratuitous tuition which he received in a college under 
the direction of the Jesuits. His father placed him with a 
tradesman at Clermont, but a love for literature interfered 
with all commercial pursuits. At an early age he became 
professor of philosophy at a seminary of the Bernardins at 
Toulouse, and supported bis mother and family after the 
death of his father. An acquaintance with Voltaire, to 
whom he bad sent some poems, and who encouraged his 
attempts, brought him to Paris in 174S. Voltaire intro- 
duced him to several persons of distinction, and the success 
of his first tragedy. * Donys le Tyran,' stamped him as a dra- 
matic poet Owing to the patronage of Madame Pompa- 
dour ho was made historiographer of the royal buildings 
(ffistoriogreephe des Bdtimens du Jiai), with a pension of 
IftOO livres, and he also obtained the right of publishing 
the * Mercure,’ by which he gained 40,000 livres. He was 
falsely suspected of satirising a person of distinction, and in 
consequence lost the * Mercure,* and was confined in the 
Bastile. His celebrated Contes dforana?— which, however 
dubious as to their moral character, arc exquisite spe<‘imens 
of the lighter kind of French writing— followed his release, 
and gained him great reputation. On the death of Duclos 
he became Historiographer of France ; and in 1783 he was 
made, secretary to the Academic in the place of DAlem- 
bert. He lost his appointments and his property on tho 
breaking out of the Revolution, and he removed some dis- 
tance from Paris in a stale of destitution. In 1786 he be- 
came member of the National Institute, and in 1797 was 
elected into the council of the arrtients. but this election 
having been reversed after the 18th Fructidor (Sept. 4) in 
the same year, bo retired to Abbeville, where he died in 
obscurity in 1799, and was buried in his own garden by 
Catholic priests. 

The works by which Marmontel is chiefly known are his 
Contes Moraux^ hia romances ‘Belisairc’ and ‘Les Incas,’ 
and his *M6moire8.’ The * Contes Moraux’ and * Belisaire’ 
are so fomiltar in an English shape, that they are almost 
British classics. 

MA^RMORA. or MARMARA, SEA OF, the Propontis 
of the antients, is situated between the Grecian Archipelago 
and the Black Sea, comtnunioating with the former by uio 
Dardanelles, the antient Hellespont, and with the latter by 
the strait of Constantinople, the antient Bosporus. Towards 
the east it terminates in the long and nturow of Ismid, and 
towards the south-east in the gulf of Modanieb. These 
were respectively the Astacenus or Olbianus Sinus (after- 
tlio Gulf of Nioomedia) and the Ctanus Sinus of the 
antients. < * 

The early Greek geograpkers, move especially those before 
the time of Ptolemy, appear to have been very much mistal^n 
respecting the general position of ihk sea. They represent 
its greatest length in a direetion aearljrnerth and south, 
instead of east and west, placing the Ihmden Bosporus end 
the Hellespont on the same merkltSR;. Eratosthenes how- 
ever ii thought to have possessed thereqnisite data for deter- 
mining Its grM indlnatioiv from the west towanfo thoenst,- 
having described the parallel of Amisus as passing through 
the Propones and the HeUespont ; end the reasqtieesigued 
for his making no use of this knowledge is his unwillingness 


to ^depart from the prevailing opinion of the age in whioh 
b^Jiyad. Polybius also seems to have been aware of the 
inclination of the Propontis to the east. 

Hurodotus gives the length of tho ftopontis at 1400 stk- 
add its hireadth at 600 (iv., 85) : he kllows 40o stadia 
as the length of the Hellespont (Dardanelles), Strabo (p. 
125, Casaub.) gives 1500 stadia as the fougth of the 
Propontis from Eysantium to the Troad, and reckons 
its breadth nearly the same. He also adopts the, opinion of 
Pythoas as to its direction, placing the Hellespont and tho 
Bosporus under the same meridian, and it is not until the 
lime of Ptolemy that we find the Propontis beginning to 
assume an inclination from west to east, and oven then 
the error in its position received but a slight ebrreotion. 

Turning to our modern maps, the Sea of Marmora is 
comprehended between the parallels of 40^ 18' and 42* 5’ 
N. lat., and the meridians of 20® 40' and 30® 5' E, long. 
Its extreme length, from west to east, trtcludiug the gulrof 
Ismid, is about 160 geographic miles; from strait to straitj* 
in a west-south-west and cast-north-east direction, 1 10 miles ; 
and its greatest breadth is 43 miles. 

Its shores arc described by modern travellers as highly 
cultivated and picturesque, with a greater boldness of cha- 
racter on the Asiatic than on the European side. 

The depth of this sea is in many parts very considerable. 
In tho Admiralty Chart published in 18.13 we find 133 
fathoms about five milos north-east of Marmora Island, and 
about the same distance due north of it no bottom at355 
fathoms ; from which we may infer that the depth is very 
much greater midway between the two shores. 

Since there are no regular tides in the eastern basin of 
the Mediterranean nor in the Black Sea, they are much 
less to be expected in the Sea of Marmora. We accord- 
ingly find that there is no periodical ebb and How of its 
waters ; but a current sets through it from the Bosporus, 
varying its velocity according to the season and the prevail- 
ing winds, and continuing its course through the Darda- 
nelles to ilie Archipelago. Its navigation is by no means 
difficult: it is generally free from dangers, and good anchorage 
may be found all along its northern shore, under its various 
islands, and inside tho peninsula of Arlaki. 

The most remarkable islElds in this sea are, Marmora 
(from which the sea takes its name), Rabi, and Liman- 
Pasba, occupying its western division ; Papa, or Kalolimno, , 
off the gulf of Modanicli; and tli# group callerl the Princes 
Islands, near the Asiatic shore, about ten miles south east 
of (Constantinople. The Princes Islands are nine in num- 
ber, two of whicb, Oxeia and Rato, are uninhabited. Of 
the others, Prinkipos (the antient Pityusa) and Kalki (the 
antient Chalcitis) were once distinguished for their copper- 
mines. Their scenery is described as being very beautiful, 
and the Frank merchants of Peru and others have their 
summer residences on tliem. 

Tho remarkable peninsula of Artak i w(Es formerly an 
island, on which stoed the once flourishing city of Cyzious, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen, and which confirm 
the historical testimony of its opulence. The modern town 
of Artaki, which gives its name to the peninsula, and w'hicli 
is thought to occupy the site of the antient Aitace, is not a 
town of much note. It is said to contain about 4000 inha- 
bitants, and has some trade in wine, oil, and silk. 

In addition to Constantinople, at the entrance of the Bos- 
porus, and Gallipoli, at the entrance of the Dardanelles, the 
principal towns of the Sea of Marmora are, Rodosto, 
Erekli, and Silivri, on the northern, and Kcmeris, Kara- 
bougo, Panorma, and Modanieb. on the southern shore. 
There is also Ismid, at the head of the gulf of that name, 
and Gumehlek, at the head of the gulf of Modanieb. The 
chief rivers which enter this sea are tlie Tchorlu and the 
latidji, in Europe, and the Uslvola (tho antient Granious), 
the Hoklu.or Satalderd (the antient >Esepus), and thfi Mua- 
UtshCthe awlient Rhyndacus). in Asia, There are two other 
rivers cm the European side which appear to be of some iiiif- 
portance; thi^ are called Karasudere and Taslidere in the 
large map of European Turkey, Vienua, 1829. 

I^RMORA, or MARMARA (the antient Proeonno- 
sus); is an island in the sea above described. It was early 
celebrated for its marble quarries, from which Oyatcus and 
other neighbouring oltiea >ltore supplied with materials for 
their edi&es^ (Stnfoo, p. 568.) More recently (Constanti- 
nople has been indA^d to these quarries for the embel 
lishmentof its mosmiem fountains, and other public build- 
ings; but the marble is now. iprineipally used for tlie 
sepuiohral monuments of the I'orhs and Armenians* \t 
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is said to deor> ciit^um- 

stance the Girdle names Proconnesui and itsoarlier ap|>el^ 
lation ElaphonneBus am said to be derived* , , 

Itnasi tnountainous range df moderate height, has rather 
a stfttile aspects and is poorly Ixdiabtied* The chief town, 
which is also called Hamora, is situated on its south^'West 
side, and built of wood. Tlie island has several yiUagea, 
and its inhabitants are chiedy Greek Christians. 

MAHMORA M toWn of Asiatic Turk^, in tho province 
of Anatolia, in 28^ 43^ N. lat. and 28* 5' E. long. 

[MuRinjB.] 

MAkHNE, a river in France belonging to the system of 
the Seine, which it joins j ust above Paris. [Seine.] 
Marne, a department of France, bounded on tlio north 
by the department of Ardennes^ ou the east by that of 
Meuse, on the south-east by that of Haute Marne, on the 
south by that of Aube, on the south-west by that of Seine 
# ct Marne, and on the west and north-west by that of Aisne* 
Its form is irregular, The greatest length is from north- 
west to south-east, from the neighbourhood of Fismes on 
tho Vesle to the neighbourhood of St. Diaicr (Haute 
Marne) on the Marne, 74 miles; its greatest breadth, at 
right angles to tho length, is from the village of Petit St. 
llilaire on the Suippe to the 'hank of the Seine, near the 
junction of tlio Aube, 62 miles; the area is estimated at 
31^8 square miles, an area exceeding lliat of any English 
county except Vorkshiro, and exceeding by above 100 
square miles that of the two counties of Essex and Suf- 
folk. The population, in 1831, was 337,076; in 1836, 
346,245, showing an increase in five years of 8169, or about 
2*5 per cent., and giving 100 inhabitants to a square mile* 
In amount of population it is very far below the two English 
counties with which we have compared , it, not very much 
indeed surpassing the single county of Essex, the more 

n mloiis of the iw'o. In density of population it is far 
ow the averjme of France, and below every English 
county except Westmoreland. ChiUons sur Marne, the 
capital, is in 48* 57/ N. lat. and 4* 2l'E. long., 89 miles in 
a direct lims oast of Paris, or 1U2 miles by the road through 
Meauxi Chdteau-Thierri, and Epornay. 

The department consists 0 extensive plains, or of un- 
dulating or hilly tracts, in which the greatest elevations 
do not exceed 1209 feet above the level of the sea. The 
general inclination of surface is toward the west and 
north-west, in which diUctions the waters flow. The west- 
ern side of the department is occupied by the supracrcia- 
ceous formations of the Paris basin, atid* the rest of the 


Sjmika; 

xlvidrsju^ navigable, attd tb^e wpe hb , , ; , ^ < ' 

Jam, jSJ?) an aggregate length .of 564 Vi*: m 

miles id rap^r, b9 out of and 27 tmamsh^r The 
principal road t* Aafcjfrom 
fo ChaWha, frbni whiebjllace pua brdnt^ 
hpuld to Ve^wn andHU^r a^d firom, tjj MkVepoe or 
Menta, and mnkfert jn ^i^an^ the other to Vi|try, Bar 
le Hue, Nancy, and B^h^asS^urg. The groat road fiVan, Paris 
to Mezi6ma^ and so to Ffatnur aaltd in Belgium, passes 
through Fismes and Relins,. Ahp^^v road Pam ^ 
ChSlons branches off from the gr^t lOfid at XA FerlA*$o,us- 
Jouarre (Seine et Marne), and passes throughlidqntmirail ; 
and a road from Paris to Vitry passes through Obolommiers 
(Seine et Maine) and Sezanne. Roads firom ChiSilctns lead 
to Reims and Laon (AUne), and. to ArciS’^suT’Aube and 
Troyes (Aube); and a road from Reims leads by Epernby 
and Sezanne to Nogent-sur^Bcine (Aube). The depart- 
mental roads were fifteen in number (Jan., 1837), and had 
an aggregate length of 289 miles* viz, 1 13 in repair, 50 out 
of repair, and 1 26 unfinished. The bye-roads and paths 
amounted to above five thousand: 

The soil of the department varies greatly : nearly two- 
thirds consist of ebalay plains coveiw with a thin layer 
of vegetable, often aandy, soil, producing good crops of grain, 
but scarcely admitting the growth of trees, except Scotch 
firs, and other trees of similar kind, which have lately been 
planted to a great extent. In the southern parts of the 
department those chalky plains are so desolate as to liuvo 
incurred in former limes the reproachful epithet of ‘ Cham- 
pagne Pouillcuse.* The kinds of grain chiefly cultivated 
are wheat, barley, and oats (in all of which the produce is 
considerably above tlm average of Fmuce), ami especially 
rye and maslin, or mixed corn. Vegetables, fruit of excel- 
lent quality (espcoialW the melons of Chfilons), and mush- 
rooms, are growm ; flax, hernn, and oleaginous plants are 
pretty generally cultivated, ana the risior-beds ai*e extensive. 
About 250 tons weight of rape, linseed, or other vegetable 
oils are sent yearly from Chalons to Paris, Lyon, and 
Reims. Champagne wine is however the stabile production 
of the departmojit : it is distinguished as vin (Ui riviere 
(wine of the river), and vin de mmiagne (wine of the hills), 
the first growing on or near the bank*, of the Marne, and 
being chiefly wdiite— tlie second , at a diatance fiom that 
river, and being chiefly red. The \ineyards occupy an 
extent of from 46.009 to 50,000 acres: the wines arc 


department by the chalk itself, except just along the eastei'ii 
border, where tho formations that underlie the chalk erop 
out. The mineral treasures consist in quarries of freestone 
for building, and of stone from which the best millstoues 
in Europe are made, fine sand in much request for glass- 
works, and potters’ earth. Peat is dug in considerable 
quantity, espucially in tho valley of the Vesle; about 1000 
ions of potters’ earth are sent yearly to Paris, or into the 
departments of Mcurlliu and Aisne. The millstones of this 
department are sent into the east and south of France, and 
even into Gei'mauy. About 1000 tons of rough chalk and 
1500 tons of refined chalk are sent yearly to Paris, or into 
Lorraine, Alsace, and Germany. Near Vitry is a bed of con- 
siderable thickness of sulphureous m^hes, which however are 
not wrought, at least to any extent. There are several mine- 
ral springs : those of Sermaizo on the Saulx, near the east- 
ern boundary of tho depur i men t, are in the highest repute. 

The rivers all belong to tho system of the Seine, in the 
basin of which the whole department is included An arm 
of the Sein^ called tho ‘Canal Sauvage,’ and Uie main 
stream of the river itself, just touch the southern bolder of 
the department \vhioh ihey wparaie for seven or eight 
miles from the departttSjai^.M niN The Aube has a small 
part ol‘ course in depaf;ti»ient» on the border of 
^ Ans the Stuue, TW joios tho Aube. The 
M|;ine enters this det»artment in the from the 

depaitment of Haute Marne, and lie w« through it in a 
channel the direction of which bends g9$dbpi)1[y#oil| borth- 
wesi to west. It receives m its right biwfc, ,Ocne or 
Ornam (mto whiohiafl the Saulx seve- 

ral other Bmalter st^n». The Morin, the 
and the Meluu or R^raerlin rise in this deaw^liion^, 
join , tho Marne l*eyo#l the boundary, itvisirs ih 
^launtlYcafa are tbej Aisne,‘a principal 
the Uhc, and Urn Sui|q,c i^d the Vesle, feeders oir tibie 
Awnc. Tho imaitd na^gation of tbe departmia^t is ihus 
stated m tbe government returns :«-Seiuo, 3 miles; Aube, 


sparkling or creaming, and still. The proportion of 
sparkling or creaming wine has much increased of late 
years. The best growths of the viii dc rividre are from 
the right bank or tho Marne in the neighbourhood of 
E}Ma*nay. Of these the wines of Ay, Mareuil, and Ilau- 
viiliers nave the highest reputation. The best vin dc mou- 
tagno are tho wdiitc wines of Sillery, and the red wines of 
Ambouay, Verzy, Verzenay, and other places in tho arron- 
disseniont of Reims. About threc-fuurths of the sparkling 
and creaming wines of Champagne are exported to Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Ptdanu, Russia, and England. Tlio 
rod wines are sent, to Paris, and into ilie depdrimonts of 
Bomme, Aisne, Ardennes, and Nord, Ilie woodlands are 
extensive : the chief ii'ocs are tbe oak, the birch, and tho 
various BPecios of pine and fir. Charcoal is made near 
Sain to M^^hotild, and sent to Paris. 

The meadow and pasture lands occupy 95,000 to 100,000 
aere& A great number of luirses are bred, but ^be juan^ 
tity of honu^ cattle is below the average of Franoo* Tlusre 
are numerous flocks of sheep ol‘ various breeds, mefwnos, 
English and native; and the Tibet goat has been intro- 
duced of late years. The quantity of wool grown is below 
the average of the depajitments of France. Bees are nu- 
merous ; , and the streams and ponds of the department 
abound with fish. v. 

The departixient is divided intoflve arnmdissement^ as 

fellows , j , P^paliCIfSt in 

N«ta«. ; atSwtfoQ. Sq.Mttns. IWU. i^iS. CotaiMSMiit. 

Qbdloas ? Central 627 48,009 48^535 109 

Epernay S.W. 818 83,278 88,452 185 

N.W,: 685 126,680 123,919 IBl 

. 428 84*058 S6A19 * 88 

^^yitaty S;E. 800 80*067 50,527 133 

8158 837,076 845.245 696 

llmre are thirty^wo oautims ^ die tricts; each under a 
justice of tho poaco. 
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ttt tliiis of CJhfflons ai*o,^41onwtnr-Marn© 

(pop* iu laSli 12,413; in 1836, 1 , 2 , 95 ?), iCHALpi^aJ. oii tl^e 
Suippe 01 Snip^ <pQp« 23341, on tho i^mppe, 
To© long vihoge of CouriSoh, or Cbuttisou, on the road 
ftom Chalona to Ste, M6nShou^, botudsts in fhci of three 
villagosi, forming tv^o paraliol atrep^U or roads, and extending 
in.alT about flvoo^ ux mites. They have about 2060 in- 
disti^g^^bed (Vom the surrounding population 
by tlieir peculiar cUstpms, and agricultural skill, 

cirbumatances ufhjicii have been the subject of mvicb anti- 
quarian conjecture. N^r the vill^ ai‘e the traces of a 
Homan tM and of the pamp of Atiila. 

In the drrobdlBseraeni of Epornay are Epernay (pop. in 
1831,6318; in 1836, 6467), f^SNAy]; Damenc and 
Dormans, on thoBdarne; Qrbais. on the Sumerlin ; Mcmt- 
mirail (pop. about 2000), on the Petit Morin ; S6zarine and 
Courgivaux, uoar thja Mprin ; Anglure, on the Aube ; Pdro 
Champenoise (pop, ?049), on a branch the Auges ; Bar- 
bonno, Vertus, Avize, and $t. Martin d*Ablois. Dormans 
is in a district producing excellent wine. The inhabitants 
carry on a considerable trade: oats, timber, and charcoal 
arc sent down the Mc^'ce to Paris and Meaux, and gypsum is 
brought up that river from Chdieau-Thierri. Spinning and 
u'eaving are carried on, and tiles and pottery of good quality 
are made near Dormans, which is also the mail lor linens 
mado in the neighbourhood. Montmirail was the scene of 
one of Bonaparte's victories over tho allies in the hard- 
fought campaign of 1814. Hillstones are quarried in the 
neighbourhood. Sbzanne (pop. above 4U0u in 1827) was 
unco a place of greater consequence. It was taken by the 
English, destroyed by the Protestants under Charles IX., 
and consumed by 6rc in 1C32. It is now the seat of con- 
siderable trade in a^icultural ))roducc. At St. Martin 
d’Ablois millstones of inferior quality are produced, and 
paper and cardboard or pasteboaid manufacturod. Vertus 
and Avizo aro in the midst of vineyards, wiiicli produce 
excellent wine. Fere Champenoise sufiered much in the 
campaign of 1814. 

Ill the orrondissement of Reims are Reims (pop. in 1831, 
33,971; in 1B3C, 38,309), [Rums], and Fisines (pop. 1962 
town, 2110 whole commune), on theVcsle; Cormicy, iu 
the country north of that river ; and Mareuil, Ay (pop. about 
230U), Avenay, and Cbutillon-sur-Marne, on or near tlie 
Marne. Fismes was tho birth-place of Velly, one of the 
best of the French liistorians: the inhabitants manufacture 
coarse woulletis. Ay and Mureuil ere surrounded by vine- 
yards, producing some of the best wine in the depariment. 

In the arrondissoment of Ste. M6ii6bould are Sie, M6n6- 
nould (pop. in 1830, 3962 for the commune), and Vienne le 
Chiltcau, on or near the AUne. The former is a regularly 
built town, wall houses of brick and stone, uud a towii-huU 
of elegant archiiccture. The manufactures of the town, 
pottery, glass, and leather, are incomsiderablc ; but a ^oorl 
deal of fruit is grown in the country round. Slo. M6rR5bould 
was the first place besieged by Louis XIV., who entered it 
through the breach. Louis XVI. was recognised here in 
tU tempting to es(;apo from France. 

In the arrondissemont of Vitry are Vitry (iiop. in 1881, 
6976 ; ini 836, 6822), on the Marne ; and HeiLtzde-Maurup 
and Sermaize (pop. 1790), on or near the Ornc, or Ornain. 
Vitry arose &oin the ruins of another town of the same 
name in Uie immediate neighbourhood, now a village dis- 
tinguished as Vitry-le-B rul6. Th is antient V it ry was taken 
by Louis Vll. le Jeune, from Thibaud, count of Champagne ; 
and as ha scrupled to stain the cliurcli witli Uie bloi^ of 
thirteen hunched people who had taken refuge in it, he 
oi’demd the edihee to be set an 6re, and the unhappy fugi- 
tivos to be burnt aUve. From this detestable not the place 
acquired its surname ‘ lo bruld,* or Mho burnt/ The ill-fated 
town was si^equcnlly burui^ by deau of iiuxenibourg, and 
onUrely ruined by the army the , emperor Charles V. 
After this last cal^trophct Francis I. dotormmod to rebuild 
it, but not OC4 tlW same^aHa. The haw iown, distinguislted 
by (ho name of Vitry-Ie-Fraitaeia (not , le Fraucais), kr 
Vitiy7sur-Maf?ne» rasa un, ibe bank ^ the Mitrne. It has 
broad anA straight ; an4 hnusaih diough bniUwf 
wood, are zo^paotfibla. {t was kdenfiad to fbrtiiy the town, 
but it has ttaver had any hetlar deffuae . than an eturUmn 
rampart and a ditch* There are a oiMswidirahIa nmnhar of 
manufaotqries. of hata, oottonjarn* and ootton Upae^ There 
arc also some oil-prestmk. There .are extensive tiursery- 
grounds round the town; and in the arimndissmuent strong 
hemp 19 irowop wbrnb is seu^ to Enos and the department 


of fijehih In^neuife by the Auhe and Marne. Sermaize has 
ntwihl springs, which are in tderablq depute. ^ 

population, when hot otherwise s^cified, is that of 
the commune, and is chietly taken from the returns of 18 , 3 L 

The manufacturing industry of the department is con- 
siderable. Wool-oombing or oavding, spinning; weaving, 
dyeing, and the other processes connected with the manu- 
facture of woollen olotus, kersqymeres, tlannels,^^ blankets, 
merinos, shawls, and other woollen goods, and some cotton 
goods, are earri^ on to a considerable oxteut in the districts 
of which Reims is the centre. Many of these processes aro 
carried on by the workmen and their ^tnilies on their own 
account. It is pot many years since the factory system was 
introduced at Reims ; before that, the same room served 
for the dwelling-place and workshop of the manufacturer. 
Some linens and silks are made ; also leather, earthen ware, 
w*ax candles, soap, cutlery, hats, and paper. The exports, 
both of agricultural produce, especially corn, wine, and bih 
and of manufactured goods, aro considerable. Tiiey are 
sent down the Marne from Vitry, Chalons, Epernay, and 
Dormans. 

The department of Marae is divided between the diocese 
of Cbillons, which comprehends tho arrondissoinents of 
Clidlons, Epernay, Vilry, and Ste. Mdnbhould ; and the 
archdiocese of Reims, which comprehends the arrondisse- 
ment of Reims, with the adjacent department of Ardennes. 
The bishop of Chdloiis is a sulTragan of the archbishop of 
Reims. The depariment is included in tho jurisdiction of 
the Cour Royalo and the circuit of tho Acaa6mlo Uuiver- 
sitaii*e of Paris. It is included in the second military division, 
of which the head- quarters are at ChdloLS. It returns six 
members to the Chamber of Deputies. 

The state of education in this department is considerably 
abovo the average of Franco; it ranks as the Icnth depart- 
ment in this respect. The number of those enrolled in the 
military census of 1828-9 who could read and write was 
sixty-threo in every hundred, tho average of Franco being 
thirty-nine. 

This deimrl meut was comprehended at the timenf Ccesav's 
invasion of Gaul in ihe temtorics of the Suessiones, or 
Suessones (2:ot;f(r<TioB'ftc and M#o€(r(rwvEc, Strabo), the Remi 
(*P; 7 fi«i, Piol. and Strabo), and the Catalauni, confederated 
Belgic tribes; and of tho Tricasses, a Celtic people. In 
the Roman division of the country tho Bclgic tribes were 
comprehended in the province of Belgica Secunda; the 
Tricasses in that of Lugdunonsis Quarta or Senonia. Se- 
veral Gallic or Homan towns wore included in its limits ; 
us Durooortorum, capital of the Remi, afterwards called 
Remi, now Reims; Bosilia, pprhaps Bacoune, l>etwcon 
the Vesle and tho Suippe, iu tho territory of the sarno 
people ; Finos, now Fismes, on the frontier between the 
Remi and the Suessioiies; Duro Catalauiium, capital of 
the C^atabuni, afterwards called Catalauni,and nowCuSlons ; 
Faniim Minervm, near Lo Chepne, on a feeder of tiie Vesie, 
and Anola, now Vroil. near tho Oimain, in the territory of tho 
siirae people ; and Bibe, perhaps St. Martin d’Ablois, in 
the territory either of the Calalauni or tho Suossionos. In 
the downfal of the Roman empire this department was the 
scone of contest between Jitius, the Roman gonoval, with 
his allios, tho Franks, Burgundians, and Visigoths; and 
Attilo, king of the Huns, with his allies, tlio Alan^ the 
Gepidm, and live Ostrogoths. The defeat of Attila at 
ChdWns Icil to the evacuation ofGaul by him. Subseiiuently 
the department became subject to the Franks of Austrosia, 
and in the feudal ages termed part of the county of Cham- 
pagne, which came, iu 1335, into tho hands of Philippe VI, 
do Valois, and in ad. 1861 was formally united to the 
French crown by J6an II. In tho campaign of 1792 this 
part of Franoe was the scene of contest between the Austrian 
and Prussian forces under the duke of Brunswick, and the 
French linear Duraouricr and Kollermau; and in tho 
campaign of 1814, botwoeu the Russinu and Prussian forces 
unto puoUor, and the French undor Napoleon and bis 
gO)iierals« 

k^RNS, HAUTE, a departmont in the north-eastem 
pari of France. It is bounded on the north-east by the de- 
partment of Meuse, on tlm easi by that of Vosges, on the 
south east by that of Haute Sadne, on the south-west by 
that of Cfite d’Or, on the west by that of Aube, and on the 
north-west by that of lb form approximates to an 

oval, having Us greitofellenfeth from^ Borth-north-west, near 
St. Disier, to sewtlwwsi^east in toROighbourhood of Fay 
le-BiUok 89 miles; and ib greatest bieadtb, at right angles 
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to the lengihi from the neighbouthood of ta Fert4-eu^• 
Aube to tw of Bourmoot, on the Meuse, 48 miles. Its 
area is estimeted at 2420 ii|uare mites, whieb is mther 
less than that of the Sngtish eounty of Devon, or rather 
more thhn the conjoint area of the two counties of Wilts 
and Dorset. The population, in J 831. was 249.827; in 
1836 it was 265.269, imwing an increase in five years of 
6142, or about per cent, and giving about 106 inha- 
bitants to a squaremite. In amount of population and in 
density of population it is to the average of the French de- 
partments in the proportion of 2 to 3. and falls very far 
below English counties with which we have compared 
it. C^aumont, the capital, is in 48** f N. lat. and 5^ 9^ £. 
long.. 135 miles in a direct line eastHsouth-east of Paris, or 
148 miles by the road through Provins, Troyes, and Bar*sur- 
Aube. 

The department is hilly, and even mountainous in the 
soutliern and eastern parts. The heights of Langres and 
theFaucilles mountains, which constitute a continuous range, 
and form part of the chain that unites the C^vennes with 
the Vosges, cross the department in a north-eastern direc- 
tion near the Bouth<iea&tern boundary. Lateral branches 
from this main range run to the north-west, separating the 
valleys watered by small streams belonging to the system 
of Uie Seine ; and near the eastern extremity of the depart- 
ment a more important lateral brunch runs in a northern 
direction, separating the basin of the Meuse from that of 
the Seine. The summits of the main ridge are not very 
lofty, scarcely rising in any instance to more than 1600 feet. 
The strata which intervene between the chalk and the sali- 
ferous sandstone occupy the whole of the department. The 
mineral treasures are. iron in abundance in the centre and 
northern parts ; freestone, which bears a fine polish, whet- 
atonos. gypsum, brick earth, fullers* earth, and marl. There 
are many turf-pits, and several mineral springs, of which 
those of Bourbonne-les-Bains are in the highest repute. 
The heights of Langres with the Faucilles, and the principal 
lateml brigeh from them, divide the department between 
the three great slopes, the Wastem or oceanic, the Rhenish. 
md the Mediterranean. [France.] The central, northern, 
and western parts belong to the oceanic slope, and are in- 
cluded in the basin of the Seine. Most of the streams 
which whaler this part rise on the north-western slope of 
the heights of Langres, and have a north-western course. 
The source of the Ource, one of the earlier feeders of the 
Seine, is just within the western boundary; next to it are 
those of the Aube, and its feeder the Aujon ; and then those 
of the Marne with its feeders, the Sure, the Troyre, and the 
Kognon. The Marne, the most important of these streams, 
flows through the department in iiearly its whole length, 
receiving by the way the above-mentioned tributaries, and 
becoming navigable just before it quits the department. 
The Blaise, another tributary of the Marne, rises al the foot 
of the heights of Langres, and waters the western side of 
the department, but docs not join the Marne within the 
boundary. The Voire, a tributary of the Aube, waters the 
north-western parts. The eastern side of the department 
belongs to the Rhenish slope, and is comprehended in the 
basin of the Meuse, which has its source and a small part 
of its course within the boundary. The south-eastern part 
belongs to the Mediterranean slope, and is comprehended 
in the basin of the Rhdne. It is watered by the Vingeane, 
the Saulon, and the Amance, feeders of the SaOne, which 
rise on the south-eastern slope of the heights of Langres. 
There are few lakes or pools: the only marshes are in some 
parts of the valleys of the Meuse and the Amsnee. The 
only inland navigation is that of the Marne, about seven or 
eight miles 

There are only six Routes Rebates, or government roads^ 
having an aggregate teiigtt^ ef 263 miles; vis. 174 in re- 
pair, 78 m^cs out of I'epmV'hfid I tulle unftnulied. The 
prihctpal road is that from to Bite, which enters the 
cteparUneat on the west and pa6m ' Sieuilit^east through 
CliaumOnt, Langres, aud Fay-lo-Billot The md from 
Paris to BaiSle-Duc and Strasbourg j^t ^mensfS Ike northern 
corner of the depa^ment through #om whence 

a road follows the valley of the Marne^eeOi^h^lcMnvilte and 
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and Joimnlte. There several departmental ef 
which aj^ 136 mt)e» mw in repair. There ere 
numlter)^ bye-roads and paths, with an aggregate Umgth dT 
above 4000 mties. 

The soil of the department varies mneh^ but is on the 
whole fertile: theveg^ble soil xeshlehiefiiyvon a esdearobus 
subsoil. Tliere are teifile plains, beauntUI vallevs, and 
well wooded he%hlst With here and there nkhed anatmen 
rocks. Agrieultute has hhdei^lie .eonsiderabte improve- 
ment; the marshea and other trsepi previously unculti- 
vated have been for the most part tdmed to good account. 
More than half the soil of thedepnisnefitjis under the plough. 
Thequantity of wheat and of buckwheat grown, tlmugh be* 
low the average of the departments of France if quantity alone 
be considered, is considerably above the average if taken in 
relation to ^the population; theqimntity ofryeandinaslin, and 


of potatoes, is mr below the average, however regarded ; that 
of barley and of oats nearly twice the average. Pulse, 'Tape, 
and mustard are mwn ; together with a considerable quan- 
tity of gentian and other m^iral herbs. Walnut-trees and 
cherry-tiees are numerous. The cultivation of the vine is 
an object of considerable attention : the vineyards cover 
32,00(1 or 33,000 acres, and are remarkably productive. The 


wines of Aubigny and Moutsaugeon, On the south-eastern 
slope of the heights of Langres,bre red wines of the first 
class ; those of Vaux, Rivi6re-les-Fo830a, and Prautboy are 
among the best of the second dass. The grass lands con- 
stitute about oqp-tenth of the department ; more than half 
of them are meadows, the rest are heaths or commons, or 
other open pastures. The number of horMs reared is very 
great. They are of small size and middling quality. The 
number of horned cattle is about equal to that in the average 
of the depnrUnents ; but relatively to the population is above 
the average. Cows |nedominate and are considered excel- 
lent milkers. The sheep are much esteemed for their fiesh ; 
but the quantity of wool grown is not considerable. Goats 
are numerous ; but pigs not so. Bees are very generally kept, 
and in some places a great number of turkeys are reared. 
The rivers and pools yield fish and crayfish ; small game 
is abundant; and the fbrosts and mountains arc the haunts 
of the wild boar, the wolf, the fox, the roebuck, and the stag. 

The woodlands are extensive, and their produce forms an 
important article of export. The chief timber is ouk and 
beech. It was estimated twelve years ago that above d0,00U 
tons of firewood, and 1 5,000 tons of timber, both of oak, 
were yearly sent down the Marne to Paris ; 10,000 tons of 
ship timber and 1,200,000 deals, of the weight of 12,000 
tons, with 2500 tons of fir poles with the bark on, were abo 
yearly sent down the Marne from St. Dizicr, cbiefiy to 
Paris. Hie exportation of timber and faggots from the de- 
partment has probably increased since that period, with the 
growth of the population of Paris. 

Tlfe department is divided into three arrondissements, as 
follows 


Name. 

Situation. 

ArMlD 
sq. mliM. 

Population in 
: 1891. 1836. 

Coniinunes. 

Chaumont 

Central 

967 

84,9GS 

87,271 

195 

Langres 

S.E. 

838 

98,428 

100,528 

210 

Vassy 

N.W. 

615 

06,440 

68,170 

145 



2420 

249,827 

255,969 

550 


esan^on 


(Haute Spdne) andllMan^on <Doubs) : 

Langres leads ateng the vaUef of tire Meuse to NetjNm^ '. 
teau (Voages>; and a vqjsd from Ti^esf Aube) to Tevitatid I 
Mancy (Meurthe)ero8selthe department through Deutevatll 


There are twenty-eight cantons or districts, each under a 
justice of the peace. 

In the arrondissement of Chaumont m Cbanmont, dis- 
tinguished as Chaumont en Bassigni (pop. in 1831, 6104 
town, 6318 whole commune; in 1836, 6318 for the com- 
mune) rCWAOKOirT], and Vignory, on or near the Marne ; 
La Ferte-sur-Aube on the Aube ; ArMn-Barrois and Chfi 
teau-VOoin on the Aujon ; NogettMe^Roi on the Treyre ; 
Andeloton theRognon; Bourmont on the Meuse; and 
Reytiel and Saint BUdn between the Rognou and the 
Meuse. There are imiii-wceks at La Fertfi. Cfadteau Vilain 
(with a populgtioii atnoiifitiiig probably to nearly 2000) also 
has some mn-works; and the inhabitaiits > manufiicture 
black calfi^m Neg^nt-1e-Roi<pop. 231 4 town, 2401 whole 
commuite) 1ms a tsonsidevkble manulheture of euilary* 
BhUhnont (with a populatteti searedly exceeding 10003 is 
IM e<^tre of adistitet ih which Hie eatue munufkoture is 
mpimm to a ooneideraUe extent The town Is delight- 
Mly simateAandoonitnendaaii extensive view ^ the valley 
of the Meuse ; it has a public Wiraty. 

In the arrondissement of langres are Langme fpdp^ 
1831, 5960 town, 7460 whole commune ; in 1836, 7677 whole 
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eoiamune [LAWGftKi], near the source of the Marne; Fey- 
le-Billo| (|l^& SI32I town, SMtl oeil|fniine)» near tbe 
•mne of 4he Saulon: and Bonrbontoe-les^Bains [Boun* 
on a toder of the Sadne. Fay»le-Bill(^ 
bee bieaebing^grounds ; the inhabitants carry on trade m 
basket-woiii and leathen ^ 

In the arrondissement of Vassy are Vassy (pop. In 1S31» 
2333 town, 2583 whole commune; in 1836« 2694 commune). 
]>oulevant and Belaron on the Blaise ; Sonnevoire and Mon* 
tierender on the Vptre; and St. IJrbain, Joinville (pop. 
3016 town, 3036 whole cornmnne), and St. Pizier (pop, 
6967 town, 6197 whole commune), on or near tbe Marne. 
Vassy, or Wessy, ta known in history for the collisioa which 
took between the retinue of the duke of Guise and a 
Huguynot congregation, which led to the massacre of many 
of the latter, and was the immediate cause of the religious 
wars of the sixteenth century in France. The manufac- 
tures of tbe town are yarn, druggets, woollen cloths, nails, 
and leather. The neighbourhood abounds with iron-works. 
Sonnevoire, or Sommevoim, has a small woollen manu&o- 
ture. Joinville has its antient castle, in which were born the 
Sieur de Joinville, companion and historian of St. Louis in 
his crusade, and the cardinal of Lorraine, brother of the 
duke of Guise. Woollen and cotton yarn, and worsted 
sto(;kings, are madd here. At St. Disier the navigation of 
tlie Marne commences. The timber and iron of the depart- 
ment, and the iron of the adjacent department of the Meuse, 
arc deposited in stores here, previous to their being put in 
boats for Paris, or forwarded by land carriage, one part to 
Paris, another to Flanders. Boat-building is actively carried 
on here ; a hundred boats, each of 100 tons burden on the 
average, are yearly built. Nails and tires for wheels arc 
also manufactured. The town is pleasantly situated, well 
built, and surrounded with public walks. There is a hand- 
some townball lately built. Two engagements were fought 
near this town in 1814, between the French and the allies. 

Tbe manufactures of the department are considerable, 
though checked by the insufficiency of the means of trans- 
port. That of iron is the chief. There were in 1834, 71 
iron-works of diiferent kinds, with 68 furnaces for produc- 
ing pig-iron and 124 forges for wrought-iron. Charcoal 
was the universal fuel. A considerable quantity of fine 
cutlery is made at Langres, Chauraont, Bourmont, and No- 
gent-le-Roi ; nails, files of every description, iron pipe, and 
other hardwares ; wax caudles, paper, leatlier, gloves, glass, 
porcelain, stockings, knit and woven, and some woollen 
cloths arc also manufactured. Tlie exports are manufac- 
tured goods as above, wax, corn, wine, and timber. 

The. department constitutes the diocese of Langres, the 
bishop of which is a suffragan of the archbishop of Lyon et 
Vienne: it is in the jurisdiction of the Cour Royaleand 
the circuit of the Aoad6mie Uuiversitaire of Dijon; and in 
the eighteenth military division, the head-quarters of which 
are at Dijon. It returns four members to the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Tn respect of education this department is one of the most 
advanced. It is exceeded only by the three departments of 
Meuse, Doubs, and Jura. Of every hundred young men 
enrolled in the military census of 1628-29, seventy-two were 
able to read and write ; while on the average of the whole 
of France the number was only about thirty-nine. 

This department originally constituted port of the terri- 
tories of the Lingones, a Celtic people; and of the Cata- 
launi and the 1*6 uei, Belgic nations. In the Roman division 
of Gaul, the Lingones were included in the province of Lug- 
dunensis Prima; the leuci in that of Bolgica Prima ; and 
the C^talauni in that of Belgica SecuucU. The limits of 
tbe present department included the towns of Andematu- 
num, the capital of the Lingones. afterward called Lingones, 
now Langres ; and of Aqum Borvonis, now Bourbonnedes- 
Bains, also in tbe territoi^ of the Li^onet. On the down- 
fal of the Roman empire this diglciet came into the hands 
of the Burgundians and of the Franks ; and part of it was 
comprehended m the cottntv, afterwards duchy, of Langres 
in CWmpamne, united to the crpwii a ul U79. Another 
part forotojil a detached portkm.of Le Bart!oi6. 

MARNBS IRJSB^ES. TheFimoh geologists intond 
by this terto todesignate the upper party-w^urod ^ marls ' dr 
clays of the new red formation^ In Germany these are the 
Keuper marls, and in England the,|nrpfseiis andaaUferous 
marls of Chmhtrei,.Wdiemtorsl)tiw»lHdUii^ &c. 

(See Sedgwick on * Mmdsiau jimesfona^*^ 

MurchisonVSr/nriow patent, ftsc.) 
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MAR(X!CX>, called by the natives Mogh*rib-el-acs6 (‘the 
forthest or briefly Mogh^rib, whence the inhabitants 
ore called Moghribins, is an emfure in Northern Africa, 
which extends from south to north between 27^ and 36® N. 
lat„ the most north^ern districU forming the southern coast 
of the Straits of Gibraltar, and from east to west between 
1® 20' and 11® 30( W. long. On the north it borders on the 
Mediterranean, on tho noith-west and west on the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south on the Sahara, and on the east on 
Algiers. lU surface is estimated by Grnberg at 274,000 
square miles, or about 60,000 square miles more than that 
or France. 

Surface and Soil ; Cbor/.— The surfkoe of this extensive 
countrv is extremely diversified by mountains, hills, plains, 
and valleys. Tbe Atlas traverses it in its greatest length, 
running, at some distance foom its southern and eastern 
boundary, from Cape Nun on the Atlantic Ocean, to Cwpe 
deir Acqua, west of tbe mouth of the river Miilwio, on the 
Mediterranean. The general direction of tlie Atlas is firoos 
south-west to north-east; south of 32® it is called the Greater 
Atlas, and north of it the Lesser Atlas. [Atlas.] The Greater 
Atlas, towanls its southern extremity, consists of two ranges, 
both beginning near the Atlantic ; the southern, commenc- 
ing at Cape Nun (south of 29®), is colled Mount Adi ar, and 
the uorLliern, commencing at Cape Gher (south of 3J°), or 
Ras Aferni, bears the name of Mount Bebauan. The two 
ranges unite about 31° N. lat., and about 100 miles from 
tbe shore. Between these two ranges is the plain of Taru- 
dant, or Sus-el-acs^. Both the ranges, as well as the re- 
mainder of the Greater Atlas, arc covered with snow for 
several months in the year, but probably none of the sum- 
mits attain the limits of perpetual congelation. The Greater 
Atlas is not very wide, being generally traversed in two or 
three days. Two mountain -passes lead over Mount Bebau- 
ao, one culled Bebauan, not for from Caf>e Gher, and 
another called Belavin, about 60 miles farther east, which 
connects the town of Tarudant with Fruga, in the plains of 
Marocoo. A third pass is staled by Caillid to lead from tbe 
town of Tatta in Drah, or Daraa, to the town qjT Murocco; 
hut it has never been traversed by Europeans. The inte- 
rior of the range consists of ridges and valleys, and some- 
times also mountain-plains: it is well cultivuied in some 
parts, and in others it serves as pasture-gmund: tuwa.ds 
the southern declivity it is nearly a bare rock. 

Between 31® and 32® N. lut., and near 6® W. long., where 
the range tyrns more to tbe north, and takes the name of 
the Lesser Atlas, the width of the range inci'eases considem- 
bly, and as most of the large nvers rise in this part of the 
Atlas, it was thought that tho highest siunnuts also occurred 
here: somo were said to rise to 1.3,uuu feel and up/'^rds, 
but CaiUi6, who seems to have traversed this tract, in an 
oblique direction, on his return from Timbucloo, dues not 
mention any elevated suiiimits, nor does he speak of having 
seen snow on tbe mountains. The Lesser Atlas, though, 
according to appearances, much less elevated than the 
Greater Atlas, probably occupies a greater width, sending 
lateral branches to the cast and west, between which there 
are fertile valleys. Near 34® N. lat. and 4® W. long, the 
Lesser Atlas divides into two branches, of which the eastern 
runs north-east and terminates at Cape dell'Aeqim ; the 
other, called Er Riff, turns first north-west, then west, and 
again north-west, until it terminates in the high and moun- 
tainous coast which forms the southern shores of the Straits 
of Gibraltar, between Punta di Africa, near Ceuta, on the 
east, and Cape Spartel on the west. Ihe country which 
is included between these two lateiiil ranges of the Lesser 
Atlas and the Mediterranean Sea is the most extensive 
mountain-region in Marocoo. Though tho mountains do not 
rise to a great elevation, the whole tract is covered wiih 
masses of bare rock, with narrow valleys between them. 
The whole ooast-Une along the Mediterranean, which from 
Twuftt, orTawunt, to Cape Spurtel is about 320 miles, is 
l^gh and rocky, I.4svo] tracts of inconsiderable extent occur 
at the mouths of tho small rivers only. Mount Abyla, or 
the Monkeys* Hill, opposite the rock ot Gibraltar, rises to a 
considerable height, , a 

The elevated and rooky coast continues along the JUlantic 
nearly as foi* south as, tbe mouth of the river El Kos, or 
Luccos. The country adjacent to the coast is rather hilly t han 
mountainous, thoyglia,few rocky musses rise to 2600 foet; 
the soil is mostly gravplj^ and sustains only a scanty vege- 
tation. with a^few tfom The river (^odt) El Kos traverses 
an immense pUun eidlhd M’shiora^Rumla, which extendi 

X1V^3 K 
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eastward to the ranees of the Lesser Atlas^ itod eonihwatd of the range of Er*Ri£ AIM a^eonrtb of about 2ao rei&H 
to the batiks the riter Seboo. its;«uf6oie is nartiy levia* it antars the Atlaatio^ nM tlietowoof Hehedki* a 

and paray traversed by low ranges of Its slopetowards oonfti^fkMjdver« withrat^ of isato when 

the Atlanlie appears to be gradual^ M the titers make nu- other ^UrarsvOf ^ oouuti^r Ha month does 

meioua bends in the plain and hate a gentle eouise; Chi not afford n Igurbour $> a bar of aahd» of a mile 

its Western border the sea hws Ibrtaed a range of sand*hiUsi foom its outh»t,. extends almost aorotSf wnd^ia neatly dtp at 
by which several stnidl livers are ptevenied ft’om reaehing loW->water wf lapping'tldss^); tifo hiw ttme ase pirn 

the ocean, and fotih albnft the shores two lakas»the smaller three to four, whmttdwaiiit^asid 
of which, Muley Bnselbam, is 0 miles lotiK and the larger, feet TheamMantw«hMMiieih;)c^ 

Muija Ras^DowlaC the lake withthe Winding head'), 20 Bu ROgreh u na iaeodSh^ mdr nmniiif knrdiy 
mites long by one and a half broad. The range af sand- more than IdO mites bwstes wtttersWrb ttaad Ibr^irdgatkin, 
hills whi^ separates these lakes from the sea is about anditomomhfbrmathehiitlmnr nf thetewnso^ 

250 fbeibigh. The barboameldng this low coast are itekrly and Rabattor Arbat. A bwr, ttboat ode^ighth of a mile 
ftlled up with sand, and can only be entered by small veS- fTom the ehfaranee, rnils almost aorbis itt a ^west^south* 
sela The plain of M*Bhiara*er>Rum!a, though the soil is western direction^ with tlsNie or four foot Water on it at low^ 
light, is very productive in corn, and contains excellent pas- water, leavihg a ehimnel at esdh end. The tierth-eastern 
lure-grounds. It is aUo oouuected on the oast with the cliahiiei is that which is used; The tide rises from nine to 
foriile valley that extends east of the town of Fea, betweeti ten foot j instda, the harbour is sheiteredj and has sufficient 
the offsets of the Lesser Atlas, water for a frigate. . , 

The plains continue south of the Seboo river to the banks llie Oom-ev^beth| ov Uerheyai the largest of the rivers 
of the Oom-er-begb, or Morbeya, and still farther soutii ; that fall into the A tlatitio, likewise rises in several branches 
but they gradually change their character, and their for- in the western declivity of th^ Lesser Atlas, and probably 
tility greatly diminishes. The country also rises foom the ruias more than 500 mifos. Ia the upper part of its course 
sea-shore, which in many places is rocky and inacbesstblei it fertiiisel several valleys; but in its course through the 
and extends in wide plains a?>Ccnditig like terraces one above plains it flows between high banks of Sandy Olay, and cannot 
the other, the eastern being always sorhe hundred feet be used for the purpose of irrigation. At its mouth is the 
higher than that immediately west of it, until at the base small town of Asataor, which has ho oommeree: a bar 
of the I^esser Atlas they probably attain an elevation of 4000 of sand which lies across the mouth of the river is almost 
feet. The inferior fertility of these plains seems to depend dry at low-water, and boats alone can enter it; 
more on the climate than the soil, wnich chiefly consists of TlioTcnsift, which waters the plain of Maroeco, rises in a 
a light loam. Water is fbutid ohly at the depth of from subordinote range of high bills, about 40 ti^iles east of the 
100 to 200 feet. The rivers run in channels several foot town, and runs nearly 150 miles with a winding course, 
below the surface of the plains. Only isolated spots are It is vOry probable that the mouth of this river also is closed 
cultivated, and thfere are uo trees except stunted palms. by a bar. 

A range of hills, rising betw'een 500 and 1200 feet above Through the plain of TarudanL or Sus-el-acs5, flows the 
the plains, divides them from the southern plain, which river Sue, which rises ih Mount Bebauah; itorth-east of 
extends along the base of the Greater Atlas. Where the Tarudant, and flows westward to the sea, which it enters at 
town of Mar&co is situattMl, from which it obtains the name some distance south of the harbour of S« Cruz, or Agadir, 
of the Plain of Marocco, it is about 25 miles wide, but it It may bo considered as the southern boundary of tho em^ 
grows still wider ds it advances westwatd. This plain, which pire, the Arabian chiefs wlio govern tlie country south of 
is drained by t^ river Tensift,is about 1 500 feet high near it being only nominally subject to the emperor of Maroceo. 
the town ; but it grows lower towards thb sea, and ter- The most southern river winch fulls into the Atlantic is 
minates, between Cape Cantin and Mogadore, in a low the Draha, or Darak. Until lately it was supposed that 
shore, generally sandy, and sometimes rocky. In fertility it tins river was lost in the moving sands of the Sahara ; but 
is much superior to the central plains. according to the statement of Wilkinson {Lofuion Geogra^^ 

The plain of Tarodani, which is tho most southern, lies phical Journal^ vii.), it reaches the sea 32 miles south-west 
between the ranges of the Bebauan and Adrar mountains, of Ca})e Nun, where it is called on our maps Akassa. If 
It appears to be traversed nearly in the middle by a range this statement is true, the Draha, which rises on the southern 
of hills which divide it into two wide valleys. The northern, declivity of tlie Qfeater Atlas, south-east of the town of 
wfaioh alone has been visited ^ Europeans, is level, and of Marocco, must have a ttourle of more than 503 miles ; but 
great fertility, as the extehsive wobos and plantations of hearly the whole of it is unknown. It is however said that 
olive-trees show, but the greater paH of it is uncultivated, it flows through the productive districts of Draha and El 
The countries east of Mount Adrar and sbuth of the Harib ; and that two eonsiderahle towns, Tatta and Akka, 
Greater Atlas ere known under the names of Draha or stand on its banks. 

Darak, Tafllet, and Segelmesa, and are parts of the Bilud- From tho southern declivity of Mount Atlas descend 
ul-Gerid, or the ‘country of the palms.’ They have not been three other rivers, the FHeli, Zii, and Ghir. We are not 
visited by any European except CailliA who represents further acquainted with them than that they run souths aid, 
them as situated within the range of the Atlas, and as conr knd are lost in the sands of the Sahara, 
sisting of voiles and smeil plains, enclosed by low and ClinUite , — ^The climate is not so hot as might be expected 
sterile hills. Tlie valleys and plains are also fr^uemly from the position of this country. A great pan of the 
rocky, and exhibit a scanty vegetation ; but some parts are empire is subject to the altematfon of the sea and land 
cultivated or covered with extensive groves of date-trees. breezes^ and those districts Whicdi lie beyond their reaidi are 

That portion of the empire of Mateeco which lies on the cooled to some extent by the winds which blow from the 
CfEst of the Lesser Atlas, and comprehends the basin of the mountaiils. Frost and snow only occur on the mountains, 
river Mulwia, has never been visited by Europeans. Ac- Along the sea tho thermometer never falls below 39° 
cordingtoGraberg.ihesouthern port of it, near the Sources or 40°; and even in the hottest pkces, at 8. Cruz 
of tho rivcfr, contains some fertile |dains or valleys, which and Tatudant, it generally does hot rise above 84^, and 
ate good pastiite-grounds ; but the nohhern distHets aie rarely id 90°: The seasons are divided into the drv and 
said to be oeenpied hy two steiile regions, the deserts of wet. The wet season happens in otir winter; Abun- 
Aduhmand Angad. ^ dant ratnS foil Idviards the end of October, and last ior 

Afocr«,<-The Mulwte, iflr which rises at or near about thNte weeks: tltesb rditisJiVe fofloived by some dry 

the sohtkctn extremity df lbliie Lbwei* A^ks, and rUns nbrth^ weather, bnt they set id agaiti about the ifliddte of Ndvcin- 
wa><d ilito the Meditertalleai^dtei^^^^l^ a c^rse of about her, and Showelf^ ark' fill the iflbhih of March, 
4(fo miles; butosit traverMaeoufltryii|p^%hasnotheen when the ^ sdltiiud begins, iV&fol ft 
visited by Europeans, its pecutfatitiibi are fldi stUown. li is showeri The raiks ate leite {pmend kfld ftequont leuth of 
^e only consideraMo river in Marocco #1^ |l}|s into the the rtebr Saheo, foikdedeeless eetiafo; is pkibkbly the 
Mediterranean. I^en nvbrS foil inte' of leW'tnfkridr fortiliW of these dilm^ aS they aro 

The most northero, ^Elltos, or iWes tn m Id Dreeubnt droj^t. Littfo W kno#h Of the 

offir-Rifr, and in itt txiufoeof neagly IlffimSel ilflsiltb idflth of Houht Utet flie heat is 

fWi^ise the adjaoenl^Mitfl^ #iy ahd 

IS the nver, Virnteh riSee in nurn^ue flo tain, b^g el^stei bs IWt di^ and hot yripds that 

the of the Atk|, and iS bSwilrom the SaSakitM ftfo ftw vanoifia whw^ 

eevfialaffiuehtevluohiteoenafteihthemihei^ ■ 
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wfaetii and bttrlqv wbieh are ex- 
tendiveij'tiived in md«t of diotfiote or the plains, rice, 
Indkn eofti, «tid hotefU filsrghiiiai; Or dtiDM, m cultivated, 
e^jeeially the laat-mntioileSl vpedes of grain, which is very 
prolille, end eonstHtttea Uie pdiicipal faod of the lower 
classest Other oljeeta of eultivafjon are cotton, tobacco, 
sesamum, hemp, saffimii^ and different hinds of beans and 
pets, Tlui plantatllonwef oliVO-ttees almond-trees ere 
very extensive, 4he fhait-tlrees ef seti^rn fiurope are also 
cemtoon, espedaily the dg and the pomegranate. Ihe 
dateHree is only ouUlvated en the eoOthem declivity of 
Meant Adae, and the best come dfom Draha and 
Tafllet. 

In the distrietB south of the Oom-eitbegh there are large 
plantations of henna ({iawscmia fnemds), 

The southern deelMciee of Mount Atlas are bare, but on 
the northern there are extensive ibvests. consisting of the 
olive, caroh (Ceratoniasilt^ua), walnut, acacia, cedar, stunted 
IMtlms, and rose-trees, and also cork-trees. The timber is 
fine, but hot laijge. 

Domestic animds of every kind are numerous. The 
hoises are dislinguisbed by their beauty, those of the native 
breed as well as those of Arab origin ; the sheep, which are 
considered as indigenous, and are supposed to havo spread 
from the declivities of the Atlas over all the world, produce 
a wool not inferior to any for softness, fineness, end white- 
ness; sheep and goats are more numerous than any other 
domestic animals. Goal-skins constitute one of the most 
important articles of export. Cows, asses, mules, and 
camels are also reared in considerable numbers. In the 
large uncultivated tracts wild animals abound, as lions, 
panthers, hymnas, wolves, and several species of antelopes 
and deer, as well as monkeys and wild boars. Wild boars 
are abundant in all parts, but most of the other ferocious 
an i mala are limited to the southern regions. Ostriches are 
found in the desert bordering on the southern and eastern 
districts, and their feathers constitute an article of export. 
Cranes and storks abound. The locusts sometimes ley 
waste the provinces bordering on the deserts. Bees are 
common, and wax is exported. 

The mineral wealth of Marocco is very imperfectly 
known. Metals seem to occur in the greatest abunaan<% on 
the southern declivity of Mount Atlas, especially in those 
parts which surround the plain of Sus-el-aes^ where gold 
and silver occur, but not in abundance; the latter occurs in 
the river Draha or Akassa (Assaca). Copper, which in 
Strabo’s (p. 830, Casaub;) time was worked in these coun- 
tries, is still abundant $ the richest mine which is worked is 
near Teseleght, in Sus-al-aesii, but there are others in the 
neighbourhood of Tarudant, Lead is found in Mount 
Adtar and in the Lesser Atlas. Iron is worked in several 
places; and there is idso antimony. Rock-salt is also said 
to be abundant, but is not worked. The several small lakes 
which lie along the sea-shore are natural salt-pans, winch 
produce this useful article in abundance. FuUers’-earlb, 
which is considered not inferior Ip the English, occurs in 
several places. 

lnhabitaftts.—*The population of this empire is differently 
estimated. Jackson thought that it amounted to fourteen 
millions, which number il reduced by Captain Washington 
to five or six millions. Orabeig assigns to it 8,500,000 inha- 
bitants, and states lhat the population ii composed of tho 
following nations, in this proportion:—- 


Ama4rghis» naiiiely» 

Berbers • • # 8,300,000 

Sbelluhs . • . L45O,O0O 

Arabs, nam6ly» 

Moori^ Xtudi^faa. and otber mixed tribes 3,550,000 
Bedumo; and hereof puns blood • 740,000 

J ows ♦ , ♦ ' * . 339,500 

Negroes, a3ave| mid toemen. Aom Bmidani 
Foulahs, Mandingoes^ fceu « I8O4OOO 
Europeans, Chriatiais < » # - 300 

RmiegOdoea * ' • • 2Q0 


, r ' 8ji00,000 

The Atnazitvbis, or MjmitgMi ^ ^0*^ 

antient inhabitSrim Of mottt 

widely-spniad Wtlons Of e0n!Hkj|0iri, ag II pffbvsld by the 

the dl%entdilMtl Of ti^Oken by tbe 

tribes Which fi^ba'the hanks, of the Nile to the 

Atlantic, as the Tlhtml and Tuaribka of the desert, the 


FiUelis in Seg^lmcsa and Tadlet, and the differant Shei- 
kth tribes on the Adas and Meunt Bebanan. Most of the 
tr^es occupying the southern districts ef Tunis and Algiers 
also speak the same language, 'fhe Amasira^is in Marocco 
are divided Into BeriierB and Bhelluhs. TheBerbers occupy 
exclusively the meuntainf-region which extends along the 
Mediterranean, where they are called Riffins, fnmi inha- 
bituig the mountiitis of £r-R% and arc divided IeiId seve- 
re tribes. Other tribes are sprmd over the mountains of 
the Lesser Atlas and the hastn of the river Mulwia as fkr 
south us the sourcf of that riyer. The SheUuhs occupy 
the Greater Adas and its great branches Mount Bcbauati 
and Mount Adrar. It is now the general i^nioA that their 
languages are only dialects of one language ; but the tribes 
differ somewhat in their physical character and iti thcfir 
customs. The Berbers are neatly white, of middle eixe, 
well fbrmed, and rather robust and athletic ; thefr fa 
frequently fair, resembling that of the northern people cif 
Europe rather than any nation of Africa, and they hove very 
little hair on their chins. They live generally under tent4 
or in caves situated on steep and nearly inaccessible moun- 
tains. They pay little regard to the orders of the sultan, 
and obey only their hereditary princes or chosen magistrates. 
In the plains they build houses of stone or wood, but always 
enclose them with walls. Their chief occupation is that of 
huntsmen and herdsmen, yet they cultivate some patches 
of la^ound and rear bees. 

The Shelluhs are chiefly agriculturists, and exercise 
several trades ; their bouses are always built of stone, and 
covered with tiles or slates. They are less robust than the 
Berbers ; their colour is sallow, and they resemble in some 
measure the Portuguese, from whom some authors think 
they are descended. They are much more advanced in 
civilization than the Berbers. 

Tho Moors are the most numerous of the nations that 
inhabit Marocco. Their language, which is called 
ghreb, or Occidental, is a dialect of the Arabic ; but it is 
intermixed with many words from the language of the 
Amazirghis, and still more with Spanish words. The latter 
circumstance may be ascribed to the emimtion of their 
ancestors from Spain after the conquest of Granada. These 
emigrants settled in the towns and plains along the 
Atlantic. 

The Moors of Marocco are of middling size, and rather 
slender when young, but grow stout as they advance in 
yeara. Their colour varies between yellow and black, 
which is principally to be ascribed to their frequently mar- 
rying black women from Sudan. They are the only nation 
of Marocco with which the Europeans have an immediate 
intercourse, and they are the principal inhabitants of the 
towns; they fill the high offices of government, and form 
the military class. [Moors.] 

The Arabs are the descendants of those wnc emigrated 
at the time when the Mohammedan religion was diffused 
ftom the Hejas, Yemen, and Hadramaut. A few families 
live in the towns, but the Beduins are dispersed over the 
plains, where they adhere to their wandering life, living in 
tents, and following the pastoral occupation, ^ley are a 
hardy race, slightly made, and under the middle size. Their 
language is the Koreish, or Arabic of the Koran, which they 
pretend to speak in its purity. 

The Jews are intermixed among all these nations: their 
condition is best among the Berbers, where they follow 
different trades ; but among the Bheltuhs and Moor» they 
are much oppressed, and exposed to the most ignominious 
traaithent. They are very numerous in the seaports and 
commercial towns 

The negroes who are imported as slaves, frequently 
obtain their liber^ ; and as they are distinguished by fide* 
lity; the etnpie^r nas thought it expedient to form bis body- 
guard of thdtt, which ii Only standing artuy of tho 
enn^, oni' at present not above 6000 shrong. 

^As the inhabitants drOss chiefly in wool^ 
thi^^ttiantdkctttre of woollen cloth is ' general, but the mate- 
rfol Ii uluafly coarse, ^n son^ however there are 

nunulkctoriM on n Isi^ ^tiicb mppljr art^M ^ of 
export. In the town of Fex the red «pe ere taade whioh 
are used in all the OotmtiiOl that border on the Hkdlterra- 
Ttean, besidw aevetOl nM* of eipeoIi% aearb, 

wWch are tned lyt, |^e9( OHd wmet^Oii are interwoven 
with gold 1&!^ IW jrf *»Mt 

Cukam, vey^Of tail inoor^’ftom Syife; t|» “a™ 
common material is got Aom the Beduins, whoae wivea rear 
* 3 K 2 
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•nkvorntili Tbe of Fe* aUo dtatinguisUod subject to inundetkmi. It fbmeilr euiortod nuy pp" 

as goldsnaiths, jewellers, and cuttevi of pracious stonos; ducts of the country* as its roadstead ajfords oaoaltent iw- 
many of them ere also occupied iti nutking isarocco leather ohorage; but since the rise of Mog^ore it has beeit 
and difareut kinds of earthenware. dedine. The population is indudwg gUliO Jew. ; 

Tanning is well understood. Very good leather is made Mogadote. or Suem. as the Moghrebins call the port 
la the neighbourhood of the towns of KI Kasar and Meki- ofthe town of MarocicH}* Ueson Ihe lsear^^ 
nes. The tankards in the capital are very extensive, and Cantin and Cape Ohe^ It was fouiuied. in 17^0., hlogw- 
the leather which they produce is superior to any made in dore is built en a low diofe; consisting Qf moving sand* 
Europe. The tanners possess the art of tanning the skins which extends from 5 to Id miles inland* where o ^rtile 
of lionsand panthers, and giving them a snow-white colour* country begins. It la regularly tmUt* the streets being 
with the softuesa of silk. The mmocoo leather of the straight; but somewhat harrow. The Europeans settled 
.capital is yellow, that marie in Tafilet green, and in Fe* it here have erected several large buddings in the AlVicau 
*is dyed red. Their bright colours are considered inimitable style. The town is divided into two parts, one of which is 
in Europe. Very goou solo-leather is made in Rabatt and called the Fortress; and contains the custom house, the 
Xetuaii. palace of the Pasha* the other public buildings, and the 

Carpets are chiefly made in the province of Ducalla, houses of Europeans ; ilie other part is only inhabited by 
soutii of the river Oom-or-begh* and are known in Europe Jews. The harbour is formed by a small island* lying south 
by (he name of Turkey carpels. They are much esteemed west of the town and about two miles in circumference. At 
for their colours and the great variety of the pattern: iho low tides there are only 10 or 12 feet of water in the har- 
better kinds are very dear. hour* and large vessels are obliged to anchor without* at a 

PMical Division and Totens.— The empire of Marocco distance of about two miles. ; The commerce of this place 
is composed of the two kingdoms of Fe* and Marocco, of with London, Amsterdam, Cadi*, Leghorn* tienoa, the 
which the former occupies (ho countries north of the river Canary Islands, Hamburg* and the United States of Aine- 
Oora-er-begh and the basin of llm river Mulwia; the king- rica, is considerable. The population is 10,000 (Jackson), or 
dum of Marocco comprehends the remainder, with the ex- 17,e00 (Gi aberg). 

ce|)tion of the couniries south of the Greater Allas and Agadir, or S. Crua, farther south, has a good harbour. 
Mount Bebauan, which are considered as a separate king- and formerly carried on a considerable trade, which . how- 
dom, called that of Talilet. At present the whole country ever was transferred to Mogadore by order of the govern- 
is divided into thirty governments, of which Aftoen belong ment. 

to Fez and dfteen to^Marocco. In the latter the country In the interior there are several populous towns, of which 
between Mount Bebauan and Mount Adrar is includei the following are the principal Teza, or Taza, on one of the 
The countries of Draha, Tablet, and Segelmesa are divided upper brunches of the Seboo river, in a very fertile couu- 
into two other governments. try, has 10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants (Graberg), some maiiu- 

Along the coast of the Mediterranean the Spaniards pos- facturos, and a considerable trade with Tlerosan in Algiers 
Bess Melilla, near Ras ul dir, or Cape Ties Forcas, and (being situated near one of the most frequented passes of the 
farther westward Albucemas and Pehoii de Velez, three Lesser Atlas), and with Fez. A1 Kassar, or Ksar, on the 
small fortresses* which liave no communication with the El Kos river, is well built, and has some manufactures, with 
interior. ^lh>0 (Washington) or 5000 (Graberg) inhabitants. 

Not fkr from the Stmits of Gibraltar is Tetuan, built on Fez, or Fas, the most industrious and commercial town of 
the declivity of a bill, about half a mile from a small river the empire, is situated in a valley which is drained by one 
(Martil) which falls into the Mediterranean about five miles of the upper branches of the Seboo river. It contains up- 
from the town : the mouth of the river forms# harbour fur wards of 100 mosques and seven public schools with numei*^ 
vessels of middling size. It carries on a considerable com- ous pupils. The mosque called El Karubin is a magnificent 
merce with Spurn, France, and Italy, exporting wool, Wley* building, and that of Mulu Uriss; the founder of the town 
wax, leather, hides, cattle, mules, and fruits, of which the (807), is the object of many pilgrimages and an asylum for 
valley of Tetuan produces abundance of the finest quality, thieves and murderers. The imperial palace, with ihebuild- 
The streets are narrow and unpaved. The population is ings and gardens annexed to it, occupies a great space. The 
18,000 (Graberg), or 40,00u (Semple). number of persons employed in manufactures is consider- 

Near the eastern entrance of the Straits of Gibraltar is able. Every trade is carried on in a separate street; gene- 
the Spanish town of Outa [Ceuta]* and near the western rally only one kind of goods is sold in each shop. Thu 
the towm of Tangier, where the European consuls- general commerce of this town with the seaports, especially 
reside. Tangier is built on a bill, near a spacious bay. 14 Rabatt, and by means o8 the caravans with Tunis, Kahini, 
miles west of Cape Spartel, anj its haibour is defendim by and Sudan, is very great. Tlie streets arc narrow, and, owing 
three btiiall fortresses. The streets are wider and straighter to the gi'cat height of the houses, also dark : there are 
than in other towns of the empire ; but except the houses numerous extensive caravansaries, or public inns, where 
of the European consuls, and a few belonging to rich per- the travelling merchant^ find lodging. The population is 
sous, they are all small and inconvenient. The Jews have 88,000 (GraWg), or 20,000 (CaiUi£). 
here several synagogues, and the Roman Catholics have a Mekinez, or Miknas, west of Fez, a large town built on a 
church, the only Christian establishment of this kind hill in a wide and fertile plain* has also narrow crooked 
in the empire. The commerce of this place is limited streets. It has many manufactures, especially of leather, 
to some trade with Gibraltar and the opposite coast of The imperial palace is more than two, miles in circuit, and 
Spain. The population is 9500 (Graberg)* or 8000 (Wash- has large orchards and gardens annexed to it. The popula- 
ington). Uon is 56,000 (Graberg). 

Along the Atlantic, from north to south, are the follow- Tefza is situated in one of those fine valleys which are 
ing tow|)ti: El Araisli, or Larash, at the mouth of the river watered by the numerous branches of the Oom-er-begh, not 
El Kos, containing 4UU0 inhabitants (Graberg and Wash- far from the base of the Atlas. It has large manufactures 
ingtun), hjjis good harbour ; the bar at the mouth of of woollen cloths, which are exported to Italy and else- 
tliu river has Ipjeet^pf water at spring-tides, and spacious where. The population is 10,500 (Graberg). 
anchoring ground within, wi^ water enough for frigates. Demnet, or Dimnit* a oonsiderablo place east of the town 
Sla> ur SalS^, and HabaM^ifM^ft^rated from each other by of Marocco* near the base of e branch of Mount Atlas, 
the river En Regreb, vrlm^ jheir common harbour ; carries on a considerable trade.. Tlie caravans which gofhim 
they odniain iogeiher or OLOOO inhabit- Marocco to Dcaha and Sudan here begin to ascend the 

ants (Washington). SalA fbitheriy nbM m the boldness mountain-pass which leads to Tatta. 
of its pirates* is iiadty binlt and parity but Rabatt Me^peco, the capital of the empire and J(he r^deneeof 

is a tht tvihg town* and lias some goo^ Its com- thesutt^^ tsaituated on level f;r^d*.tedt ntii^eputhof 

merce is still cqnladorable* though # poir^ m it Ites been fhe river Ttnaifh and is jurfounaed by a stiiong ^iyall thirty 
transferred to Mog;|b^re* and its trade Genoa and M high* with square turrets at every flf(y paces. The 

aeille is extensive. "Tib^jprihcipal artiq)es of expei^i^are Wsdl^are near six inihM in circuit* but the area enclosed is 
wool, coin, and wgiL j^d .the manumetured ippif OT®?* %m being covered with hujldings* there being several 
and Mekines. ThhiBdjm||iean and BaA In^ gardens and ope# spao^. The streets are' narrow and 

tiu^d Ibr Fes aud the nqrihern provincdl, are I {riegurar, and in teany caies, as in Fe* and MekineS* con- 

thrpugh thte-tewn. t$affi, or ferthor squti;u ! nested by arqhes and i^tes. Several open p^es* wWen 

from Cape Cantm* is letween two hills in a vwtey. anf I* 1 cannot be called squares* are used as lUarket-plaods. The 
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hmmt ^h\<Ax are only of one story/ have flat roofs and 
terraces* like' those of Spain, and the rtioms open into a 
conn, ^ioh is Botnetimds surrounded by arcades and em- 
bellitihed by, a fountain* The houses have no windows, no 
die-ptaoe, and no furnituire, except a cushion or two* Large 
aqueducts, which convey the woiorof the river Tensift to the 
city, surround it, and some of them are ten or twelve fket 
deep. Tlfiey ate continued sOuthwai*d towards the Atlas, in 
some plkOe to a distance of 20 miles. These aqueducts 
supply the fountains with water : the fountains are numer- 
ous* and some of them have traces of delicate sculpture. 
Oh the south of the town, but without the walls, is the im- 
periil palace : a wall of a quadrangular form, enclosing a 
space about 1500 yards long by 600 wide, is equal in 
Elren^h and height to th% waUs of the town. The enclosed 
space is divided into squares, laid out in g^ens. round 
which ore detached pavilions, forming the imperial resi- 
dences. The Hoors of the rooms are tessellated with various 
coloured tiles, but otherwise they are plain, the furniture 
cani>isting of a mat, a small carpet at one end, and some 
cushions. There are nineteen mosques, two colleges or me- 
dr asses, and one hospital in this town. The principal 
mosque, El Koutubia, is distinguished by a lofty tower, 220 
feet high, a master-piece of 'Arabic architecture. The 
bazaar, or kaissoria, is a long range of shops, covered in and 
divided into compartments, in which the productions of the 
agricultural and manufacturing industry of the country, as 
Well as goods fioui China, India, and England, are exposed 
for sale. There are some manufactures ; the tanneries of 
Morocco have been already mentioned. Capt. Washington 
stales that the population cannot exceed 100,000, and is 
perhaps not above 80.000, includii^ 5000 Jews; Graberg 
assigns it only 50,000 inhabitants. Plague and famine have 
reduced u population which was formers much greater. 

In the piuvincc of Sus-el-acsk is Tarudant, once the 
ca)nlal of a separate kingdom, about 60 miles from tho sea- 
port of Agadir or S. Cruz. It is built in the middle of an 
extensive plain, and its walls, which are now ki a ruinous 
s(atc, are very extensive. The houses are low and built of 
earth, and each of them is surrounded by a garden and 
wall, so that the place rather resembles a well peopled 
country, than a town. The inhabitants are industrious, and 
the woollen dresses and marucco leather made here are 
much esteemed ; copper and saltpetre are abundant in the 
nci^hbourIlood, and a considerable quantity of the copper is 
mivic into domestic utensils in this town. The population 
is 22,000 (Graberg). 

In this province are also the towns of Tedsi, with 15,000 
industrious ihliabitanls (Graberg), and Tagavost, which is 
said to be more populous. Farther to the south-west, near 
the banks of the river Draha, is the village of Nun, 50 
miles from the sea, with 2000 inhabitants. It is one of 
the points from which the caravihs, depart for Sudan. 

On the southern declivity of Mount Atlas are Tuliiet and 
Tatta, two other places from which the caravans start on 
their route to Sudan. The former is said to be a considoi^ 
able place, with 10,000 inhabitants (Graberg), but Cailli5 in 
traversing this country neither saw nor heard of any town 
of this name. 

Educution.--^The Moors send their children to school at 
the age of six years. The elementary schools, which are 
very numerous, both in the towns and in the country, are 
eitheir* private or public establishments. The former are 
called mestdf or tnektibt and the latter jamd. In these 
schools reading, writing, and correct pronunciation are 
taugtit ; the children also learn by heart some passages of 
the Koran. The method of teaching resembles in some 
respect that of Bell apd Lancaster, which seems to have 
been used in the East flrom a very early time. In a few 
schools, established for giris, they teach reading and writ- 
ing, and some things which are conneeted with domestic 
economy. Boys sometimes remain in these schools, uptil 
they khow the whole of the Koran by heart, when they 
pass for their farther education Into the higher schools, call.ed 
in the singular mudersa, and in the plural muefufiV, where 
they ate prepared for the university of Fes, called ]>ar<*el-iTm 
(or^tbe House of Science)^ or c^er eeliejtes. In the col* 
leges they km instructed in grammar, theclogy, logic, rhe- 
toric., poetry, arithmetic, gebmetry, ai^logy, kiid medicine. 
The commentaries and imdUions tbfatipg to the Koran, 
the laws, legal procedure, and all thf forntatities to be ob- 
served in the oduria, are nlsh eX|hunei*. There am three 
degrees ; students Called fdfedidpctbrs called and wise 


men aVem, in the plural o^kma* As there are no printing 
establiehments, calligraphy, called gethie/, is enumerate 
among the sciences. 

. Com»wce,—- The Moghrebins carry on every active com- 
merce with Sudan or the interior of Africa, and with Egypt 
and Arabia by caravans, and with several parts of Europe 
by sea. The caravans, when they set out from the commer- 
cial towns of Tetuan, Fes, Msroooo, and Tafllet, generally 
consist of about IdU persons and 1000 or 1500 camels, and 
are then culled et^las ; but when they have united at Tatta 
or Akka, ou the Draha river, tlm point where they enter the 
desert, they consist of about 500 or 600 persons, with 16,000 
and even 20,000 camels. Towards the southern border of 
the desert they come to the oases of Touadenni and Ei 
A’rauan, where there are immense deposits of rock-salt, of 
which they buy large quantities for the market of Sudan. 
From Timbuctoo, as a central point, the merchants traverse 
the adjacent countries, exchanging their goods fbr those- 
of Sudan. They import into those oountms rock-salt, 
woollen cloth and dresses, scarfs, tobacco, Turkish daggers^ 
atid blue cloth, and take in return ivory, rhinoceros’ horns, 
incense, gold in bars and powder, ostrich feathers, gum- 
arabic, cotton, assafeetida, indigo, and slaves. Graberg 
estimates the annual value of the exported goods at one 
million of Spanish dollars, and that of the returns at tee 
times that sum; two-thirds of the imports are again'^x- 
ported to Algiers and Tunis. 

The caravans which go to Mecca are chiefly compesed of 
pilgrims, and are much more numerous. They depart only 
once in the year, and follow two routes. The i:H)Xiliiieru leadn 
from Fez thro^h Teza over the Lesser Atlas, traversing 
the northern districts of Algiers and Tripoli, m which latter 
country it may be said to terminate at Kairoan. Hence it 
passes southward through Gadamis and Fezzan to Alexan- 
dria and Kahira, and ultimately to Mecca. The southern 
road passes from Marocco to Tefta, and thence through the 
southern districts of Algiers and Tunis to Gadamis and 
Fezzan, whence it leads to Alexandria and Mecca. Indigo^ 
cochineal, ostrich-feathers, skins, and leather, with Uie 
woollen articles manufactured in Fez, Teika, and Tafllet, 
are exported by these caravans, and they import the cotton 
and silk goods of India, some Persian silk-slufls, rose-oil, 
amber, musk, balsam, and spices, but particularly cotton, 
wool, and raw silk. The raw silk is chiefly purchased at 
Kahira, ’and Graberg thinks that the annual transactions- 
of the caravans in that town amount to two millions o£' 
Spanish dollars. 

European vessels visit the harbours of Tetuan, Rabatt;. 
SafH, and Mogadore, and export the produce of the empiro- 
to Italy, Prance, Spain, England, and Holland. The prin^ 
cipal goods exported are: — wool of good quality, which goes. 

rincipally to Genoa, Marseille, and Holland ; wax, to Leg^ 

orn, Marseille, Cadiz, Lisbon, and London ; hides of cattle’ 
and camels, to Leghorn, Marseille, and London; gumr 
arable, which is inferior to that brought from the Senega),, 
mostly to London and Holland ; copper, to Holland ; hittec' 
and some sweet almonds, from Mogadore to Holland ; goat- 
skins, especially those brought from Tafllet, to Eugland.;; 
oil, made of the fruits of the elmodendron argan, or arganr 
oil (Graberg), and also olive-oii; archil; ivo^, especially to 
Holland; ostrich-feathers, while and grey, to £ugland4 4i^ 
to England and Lisbon ; and corn, to all ^lacea wimie its 
exportation is permitted. Among the less importadott articles 
are some manufactured in tho empire, as SQar& of wool and 
silk, red or yellow marocco leather sUppara and shoes, 
the black cloaks of Tarudant, and the wwUuf Fez and: 
Tefka. 

Among the goods which are imported, the cotton-cloths : 
brought from the East Indies and from. England constitute ' 
by far the most important articles. There are also imported 
different kinds of woollen stuffs; raw silk and silk stuffs;, 
colonial merchandise, especially sugar, pepper, and ginger;, 
very little coffee is used, but much tea; opium, arsenic,, 
masticb, cochineal, alum, bar-iron. fhMSi England; steel 
from England and Trieste ; ijroti-wire* tin and nails, corals,., 
looking-glasses, knives, cotton, brifftitone, earthenware, andi 
glass. In 1831 the number of veMls which entered tho : 
mports was sixty-fouT, and tim tonnage 3870 tons* In the = 
same year nine^-feur vessels left tl» porta, witli a tonnaga 
of 5849 tons. The imports trere valued at n2,000/., and^ 
the exports at soa^fld sabre than 131,000/. ^ 

gbverment is absolutely despotic, evei^ 
more so ihtm in tlm TuiUih erapiroi ttie people are much. 
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opprosfiod. and tbe Christian merchants exposed to great nites were Monothelta^ who Jtooh reftige in Lib^^ 
lojtses by capricious ordinances. the emperor Anast^ius H* had ^condemim tod prp- 

(Graberg of Hemso. Specchio Oeogr^jHeo 0 StaHetico bribed their sect, in the beginn% of the 
deir (U Mdroeeo; J^^uon^t Hisiory (tf Marocco [fiimrcwiAWi] Joseph Simomus ^etnam. and his 

and SJ^enrj ; Wasbinii^ori. m the London G0ofsrtxphieal Athbaraoh, better known as Father Benedettt. have defhjfiided 
Jmrnal; Lompriore's Tw j^m Gibraltar to Tangier, theMaeoiHtesfhim Aechaigeoflffoaothelitlsm. Am 
See . ; Gailli^’s Travel through Central 4fhca, &o* ; and translatfMi ffom the Arabic into letih the work of Stephen, 
Semple’s Second Tmr in Spain, 8co.) patriarch of Antkm^ cooeerntiig the origin and the torgjr 

M ARON JTSS. the name of a community of Christians of the Maronitea. In % f^;e^X a great synod held at Mar- 
belonging to the^estern or Roman church, and living on hanna* the vdhureh forhmlly acknowledged the 

Mount £«^non. They are neighbours of, and allied to, canons of ihe Coiincil of Tiwnt. but they retained me maSs 
and in some places mixed with the Druses, and, like them, in the Syriac language and the marriage of pritists. Before 
Independent, in great measure, of theTurktsh power, The that time they i^eceived the sacrament under .both forms, 
Maronites occupy the valleys and thstneeses of the princinal os in ^e Greek church. At mass the prieit turns towards 
ridge of Lebanon east of B^root and Tripoli, and they the congregation and reads the gospel of the day In Arabic, 
extend inland as far as the Bekaa, Or plain between the which is the vulgar tongiiOb 

Libanus and Anti-Libanus, where they are mixed with the The Maronite population is said to bo above 200,000 in- 
Druses, though they do not intermarry with them. The dividuals, and to contain between thirty and forty thousand 
town of ZhakhS, in the valley of Bekaa, contains between men fit for military service. Every Maronite is artoed, and 
ton and twelve thousand inhabitants, chiefiy Maronites. they are all soldiers in case of need, Volney reckoned 
Tliore are also many Maronites at Beyroot and Tripoli ; but them, in 1784, at 120,000, but the population has been 
the tract of country in which the great bulk of the Maro- rapidly increasing since that t^e. Their language is 
nites reside is ealled Kesmuan. It extends along the ridge Arabic, and by their appearance an<^ habits they belong to 
of Libanus from the Nahr el Kelb. a stream which enters the Arabian race. They are a fine-looking peoirde, high- 
th© sea 12 miles north of Beyroot, to the Nahr el Kebir, spirited, civil and hospitable, especially towaids European 
wiiich enters the sea north of Tripoli, near the island of travellers, and perfectly honest. Robbeiy and other acts 
Ruud, the anlient Aradua, on which side the MaroniteS of violence arc hardly known among them. They are 
border on the NosaYris, or Ansarieh, who extend to the altogether an interesting race, toll oP vigour, and perhaps 
northward towards Latakieh, and the Istnoelians, who live destined with the Druses to act an important part in the 
farther inland hear the banks of the Orontes, [Ismawlites.] future vicimitudes of Syria. (Jowett, Light, Lamartine, 
To the eastward the Maronites have for neighbours the and other travellers in Syria.) , 

Metualis, a tribe of independent Moslems, of the sect of There is at Rome, on the Quirinal Mount, a convent of 
Ali, who live under their own emir, and occupy the bclad or Maronite monks, who perform tho service of the mass in 
district of Baalbek and part of the Anti-Libanus ; and on the Syriac language, according to the liturgy of their coun- 
the soulh they border on the territory of the Druses, with try. This church Was founded by Pope Gregory XIIL, and 
w’hom tfaeyfiirm one political body, being subject to the is dedicated to St. John* The monastery serves as a college 
Emir Besefair fDauftEsJ in so far as they join him wken he for youiig Maronites who come to Rome to study and take 
calls them to arms for the common defence, and pay him orders, after which they return to their own country. It is 
thoir share of the tribute, which the emir formerly to one of those exotic colonies which give a peculiar interest to 
the Porte, and now pays to the pasha of Egypt. But in the city of Rome. 

their internal concerns the Maronites are governed by their The ceremonies of these Maronites of Rome on great 
own sheiks, of whom there is one in every ;riUoge, from festivals, their chanting in Syriac, and thoir curious musi- 
whose decision there is an appeal to the bishd|b, who have cal instruments, are described by the Ahh€ Richard, in his 
groat authority ; and in some cases to the emir of the ‘ Vwage en Italic.’ 

Druses, and his divan, or council. The clergy are very MAROONS. [Jamaica.] 

numerous; the secular parish clergy are married, as in the MAROTP, CLB^MENT, born atCahors in 1495, entered 
Greek church; but the regular clergy, who are said to amount the service of the duchess of Alengon as pogo. Ho aftor- 
to 20,000, and are distributed among about 200 convents, wards followed Francis L to Italy, and was wounded and 
tollow the rule of St Anthony, and are bound liy vows of taken prisoner at the battle of ravia. On his return to 
chastity and obedienoe. The Maronite monks are not idle ; France he wrote poetry for Diana of Poitiers, the king's 
they cultivate the land belonging totheir convents, and live mistress, who showed him favour; but having jnrcBumed too 
by its produce. Every convent is a fanh 'The nonvents much upon his familiaritjgwith her, shediscarued him, and 
are under tho jurisdiction of bishops, of whom there is he was soon after put in msoh, through her agency as some 
one in every large village. The bishops are under the have b^ieved, in 1525. During his imprisonment he wrote 
obligation of celibacy. The bishops collectively elect the his *Enfer,* a satire against the lawyers, and be revised bis 
patriarch, who is confirmed by the pone, and who resides at ’ Roman de la Rose.’ When Francis 1. returned from his 
the eonventofKaudbin, in avalley of the Libanus, soufti-east Spanish captivity, Marot was released, and re-appeared at 
of Tripoli, where there is a printing-press, which furnishes eourt. Margar^, queen of Navarre, was much pleased 
the elementary books for the use cn the Maronite schools, with him ; but as usual his vanity made him too presump- 
Not far ftom Kanobin is the large village of Eden, ten tuous, and he toll into disgrace. He then turned Calvinist, 
miles above which, and high up the Libanas, is the tomed and went to Geneva; but soon finding himself in an atmo- 
clumpof old cedars, calleffthe’ Cedars of Solomon,’ of largo tobere little suited to him, be returned to Lyon, abjured 
dimensions, but now reduced to seven in number (Lamar- Calvinisni, and served again under Francis 1. in the Italian 
tine, Voyage en Orient ; Rioliardson), not induding the campaign of 1535. Some years afterwarrls be published a 
>'Ounger and smaller 6nes. Dr. Richardson measured the French version of part of the PsoJms, which was read with 
trunk of one of the old trees, and found it 32 toet iii eireum- pleasure, but the Sbrbonne condemned it, and Marot took 
ference. Tho whole clump of old and young trees may be wtoge at Turin, where he died in poverty in 1544. Ho 
walked round in itboUt half an houri Old codoi^ ore not wrote emsiles in verse, elegies, satires, bauada, rondeaux, 
foundSn any otte plBt ofLilwht^^ and ep%raitis; His fttyle has the simpjjeity of his age. 

At the opposite or tofithfirh j0#remU^ of the Kesrouan is ’ nnitedf grace and pdetieal tohey. He left a natural 
the handsome convCnt df » the ^sidtodb | son, Michel MmoU who was also a poet. The works of 

of the p^.j^l legate and misuCnaries. i both father and Son were published together at Lyon in 

Nearlt isacouventofMaibnlih^ttfiS;^^ ; ' ^ ! 4 v61b. 4to:, 1731. ^ 

The Maronites derive fbetr ndtnie fmn mtoonk of the VARFtlBG. jMAitsintn.l 
name of Mato, who,in the HARING, imHSDRlCH WILHRm ayihy mi- 

of followers, and landed several ctoviro theory c^ tousic, waft 17tS» at 

tains. When tbs Mpitoth^litehihrci^lwcf^^ fts^kiised in Ftttsri According toM. Fayofls he was a 

in the seventh cefttife waS toveu w ot i^osdSor of war to Ftedorick II. of Ffussia# but his friend 

ConstanvinCpljB. mai|y uhnfttians who dM GdrW that he was secretaly to mie of that king’s mi- 

f ©nets took if PidliltoessSs of opWBI; both howevsr agiw that he latterly held the ojfico 

convents, *an<l ^u; thcnfftto bf Marohftes^^iiSh^ of dfifeirtbr bf the liftSfciries at Berlm^ Utfle more is known 

the twpulkriqn of the moddftdnft. Thj« is the apceW <r %S» psrsonid histoiy than that dwfy in life bewaseed a 
the MafonftSft ihsmseliis; others pftSend that ^ coiiiiderable time inFaris^which pnmablj^led adop 
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tjon of of Romoao, tiioixgk fe® w?# by oomei^w 

a slave to Ur«*i}MtbiBlea)rnuig viui4!^i40^ 

hii morals exemid^# aod hit manuers eo- 
ga^g^ la 1793 M. Gerber spent tpiae weeks with him 
at BetUn ; he tbea possessM ell the yiveoity of youth, aad 
his eonveraatioh was witty aiid ^reeable. Shortly after 
this he, began to shoWiymiptoia^ ^ ^leiital as well as bodily 
deoa/i ana died earn in 1 /tlL 

Mai^vg is one of the most estimable didactic writers oa 
the snl^e^. of initio that Germaay has jpcoduced. To a 
pVofgbnd ktibwled^ of its prindples (says.liiB French bk>- 
grtohcr> he Joined a correct judgment atid.a rehued. taste, 
* l^e Wasi. perhaps^* Dn Burney remarks*/ the drst Germaa 
tb^ist who could pStienily be read by persons of taste« so 
addicted were former Writers to prolixity and pedantry/ 
Atnbng his works kre two which Oloim particular aoticb, 
his * Manual of Harmony and Composition’ {Handb^h 
bey dem Genet<ji-ba9$i S&c.), and his * IVaLtS de la Fujnia et 
du Contrepoint/ The first is exceedingly metbodiciu and 
eloar, atid may be considered as a musical £ uclid. The second 
would be the best and most complete treatise on fugue and 
canon that has ever appeared, were it not lamentably deficient 
in method and arranf^tneni, and also too much devoted to 
instrumental music, to the exclusion of tliat of the vocal 
kind. But in a new edition of this, M Choron has remedied 
much of the evil of which there was such ample reason to 
complain. 

Marpurg was author also of many other works, all of 
them possessing more or less merit, a full and descriptive 
list of which is given in Gerber’s ‘ Lexicon,* and in tlie 
French Dictionary which has supplied part of the fore- 
going notice. 

M4HQUE, LETTRES DE. [PrivatkerinoJ 

MARQUESAS ISX^ANDS were so called in honour of 
the Marquis Mendoza de Canete, by Meiidana do Neyra, 
who discovered them in 1 595 ; others call them the Man- 
dana Archipelago. They ore situated in the Patnfic, and 
extend about 2U0 miles m a north-west and souih-es^t di- 
rection, between 10^ 30' and 7® 60' S. laU and 139® and 
Ni® W. long. A wide channel divides them into two 
groups, of which the south-eastern contains five and the 
north western eight islands, The latter, having been dis- 
co vered by the Americans in 1797, are also called Wash- 
ington’s Islands. 

The largest islands of the fouthorn group are Santa Domi- 
nica, or Xliwaoa, Santa Uhristina, or Tahuato, and Hood s 
Island, or Tiboa. They are about 10 miles long from south- 
south-west to north-north cast, The principal islands of 
the northern group are, Noukahivab, or Nouhivah, Uahuga, 
and Uupoa, or Roapoa. Noukahivab, the largest, is nearly 
20 miles long firom south-east to north-west, and 70 miles 
in circumference. 

An elevated ridge of rocky fiiouutains traverses each 
island lengthways, and in the larger one rises to an eleva- 
tion of 2000 or 3000 fbot. The mountains have on both 
sides high offsets, which extend to the shores of the feoa, and 
thus divide the low land along the shores into valleys, 
which have no communication With one another except 
across the highlands that separate them. The mountains 
in the interior are mostly bare, ruggerl, and inaccessi- 
ble. The coast is rocky, abrupt, and beaten by a surf; 
no coral reef encircles cir protoets the islands, though the 
detritus of coral is abundant on the beach* Noukahivab is of 
volcanic origin, which muy be the caSe with the rest also. 
The soil is rich ; in the valleyt it is clay, mixed with vegetable 
mould, baton the lower declivities of the hills it is tliin, and 
covered by coarse grass in tufts. There are numerous har- 
bours, and many of them very safe, ks Resolution on 
Tahuato; and the three harbours. Afina Maria, oT Tay^ 
Hose, Cho-pnto, or Comptroller’s Bay, and Hajpba, or Tsliit- 
shagoff, dn .NtmkahivkU. 

The climate is ratlter wariln* The tBehttometer seldom 
descends below 64* Or eB**. In MaV it ranges between 7C 
and 77®, and in June about 60®. Wintef Is chmacteritea 
by abundant ahowete of Mtu Sototiintos hou^ever, a 
dnto of raid AUs for nine or ten tfifinths^ the eonsequofice bf 
whush h fttotoe* The prefyailie^ to thp eastern 

wind, which blows Mrbng^t in akitumm sofiih^teeit 
wind prevails in wifiten afid the nortti .%tfia $4 ftequqpt in 
suifimet West and north-west wlfids kro nearly unknbwn. 
Thunder-atorins fire of rare occurrence;^ thk elhhate is 
very healthy, and diseases ate rare* The fiuii-ti»os are 
vhiefty Oie coooa^ntt b7k44*fruit, imd ^|^w 


The inhaUtonts also enltivate bananas^ plantains, 
swe^-ltet^m, and taro .^U^dliumh jfrom 

thfi bark oi tlm mulberry-tree (Mormpti^wera) they make 
their garments. The wild cotton is' superior to that which 
is . cultivated Jn some other islands, and the sugar-cane is 
abungdant, li^ge in growth, and of excellent quality. To- 
bacco is tottetteteely cuUivated. There aire »o animals 
except hogs and rats. Fish Is abundant, and oonstitfites one 
of the most common articles of fi)od. 

The inhabitants belong to the same race that peopled 
^ Society and Sandwich Islands* of which their language 
and hodily conformation ofibr undoubted proof. Their com- 
• - - - T,butthewoifi«in a|'e much lighter 
than tee men. Many of the navigators speak of tlieir figure 
in terms of admiration, and consider them akperfect models 
of symmetry. Langsdorf states that the measures taken on 
the body of one of their chiefs a^eed exactly with those 
of the Apollo Belvedcfo, Later travellers do not confirm 
such statements, and it seems that the difference between 
individuals is greater here than in most oilier countries, and 
that the men vary in height between four feet ton inches and 
six foet. They have carried the art of tatooiug the body (o 
a gmter degree of perfeotioH than any nation, the bodies of 
distinguished persons being covered all over with regular 
figures of a very tasteful pattern. The people are canni- 
bals. They eat both the bodies of their enemies, who are 
killed in battle, and also other persons, at the instigation of 
their priests, or rather sorcerers. In time of famine, w hich 
occasionally happens, women and children are killed for 
food. They have chiefs, but they are Without autho- 
rity. Their sorcerers have acquired a great infiuence over 
them, as they believe in splints, who punish those who 
transgress what has been determined by the sorcerers. They 
have always shown themselves very friendly towards Euro- 
peans, but the missionaries who have been among them 
have not been successful in their labours. 

(Cook’s Second Voyage; Krusenstern's Voyage; Langs- 
dorfs Voyages and Travels in various Parts qf the VorU; 
Waldegrave and Bennett* in London Geugr* Journal^ vuls. 
iii. ancfvii.) 

MARQUIS, a title of honour used in England and on 
the (^ouiineiit. Persons who have tliis title in £ inland are 
the second iqpibe five orders of English nobility. The dukes 
only are alme them. In parliament all peers have the 
same privileges, by whatever title tlicy are known. Mar- 
quises in England have this privilege above earls, that their 
younger sons are addressed as ’ my lord,’ as Lord Henry 
Petty, Lord John Thynne. 

All titles of honour seem to have been originally the names 
of inipoiteut offices, or to have denoted persons invested 
with a peculiar political character. Marquis is generally 
supposed, as wo think justly, though other origins have 
been suggested, to have designated originally persons who 
had the care of the marches of a country. [Marchics.I 
in Germany the corresponding term is marftgrqf (margrave), 
which seems to bo * lord of the marches.’ 

There k^ero no English marquises before the reign of 
Richard XL In the reign of Edward IXI. a foreign marquis, 
the marquis of Juliers, was made an Enghsli peer with the 
title of earl ofCambridte, and this circumstance probably 
suggested to King Richard the introduction of this now 
order of nobility. The person on whom it was conferred 
was his great favourite Robert de Vero, ewlof Oxford, who 
was created duke of Ireland and marquis of Dubhn in 1385. 
But the title bad no long continuance in him, for ihieo 
years after ho was attainted and his honours forfeited.^ 

In 1397 one of the illegitimate , sons of John of Gaunt 
was Created mSrquis of Dorset* but ho was soon deprived 
Of the title, and bis son had only the earldom of Somerset. 
The title of marquis of Dorset was liowover revived m the 
same family in 1443 ; when also William do la Polo was 
made mai^ls of Sufiolk. 

Jn iSffi lelm i^evil, earl of Northumberland, brother to 
Rtehik Wevil, earl of Warwick, the king-maker, was mode 
marqfiR Montocute, but he was soon after slain at the 
WBte rfBarnet, and the title bocausa lest. 

Ih 14^5 Thomas Grey, ekrl of Huntingdon, son to the 
nfidCii bf King Edward IV* by her former husband* was 
toade marquis bf Doteet; imd in 1489 Maurice Berkeley, 
earl of Nottingham, was made marquis of Berketey . Henry 
VIII* made Henry OJorteriay, carkof Ite^ofislfire, marquis 
of Exeter ; aiid hi Anne little before lus 

marryiafe ^^lUlam 
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Pfcrt, ead of Bums. Jj^oflier of Queen ^hwne Purr, we» 
created marqtiie of Mortbamplon by King Edward VL; 
and WflliaBU Powlett, earl of Wiltehiro, BUtrquu of Win* 
chetten 

AU ibi&gm titles bad becMe e^tinet in U71, except that 
of marquis of Winchester. This title still continues in the 
nude representative of the original grants, though for a 
century or more it was Vtttle heard of» being lost in the 
superior title of duke of Bolton. 

Queen Elissheth made no new marquis, nor did King 
eTames 1. till the fifteenth year of his reign, when his great 
favourite George Villiers was created marquis of Bucking** 
ham* Charles I. advanced the barls of Hertford, Worcester, 
and. Newcastle to be marquises of those places ; and Henry 
Pierrepoint, earl of Kingston, was made marquis of Dor- 
chester^ 

Charles II. advanced the eari of Halifax to he marquis 
of Halifax in 1682, and James 11, made the earl of Powis 
marquis of Powis in 1687. 

A new praotioe in relation to this title was introduced at 
the Revblnlion. This was the granting of the title of mar- 
quis as a second title when a dukedom was conferred. Thus 
when Schomherg was made dukeof Schomberg he was made 
also marquis of Harwich; when the earl of Shrewsbury 
was made duke of Shrewsbury he was also made marquis 
of Alton ; and when the earl of Bedford was made duke of 
Bedford he was also made marauis of Tavistock. There 
were many other creations of inis kind in the reign of 
William 111, and several of marquisates only. It is notin- 
tended to name all the instances, either in this or the sub- 
sequent reigns. Of the existing dukes eleven have mar- 
uisates in me second title, which is borne by the eldest son 
uring the life of the father. 

The only marquis who sits in the House of Peers as a 
marquis, and whose title dates before the reign of George 
III., is the marquis of Winchester. The other maiquises 
are all of recent creation, though most of them are old peers 
under inibrior titles. 

The title seems not to have been known in Scotland 
till 1599, when marquises of Huntley and Hamilton were 
created. 

MARRIAGE is a contract by which a man and a woman 
enter into a mutual engagement, iu the form |wescribed by 
the laws of the country in which they reside, tolive together 
as husband and wife during the remainder of their lives. 

Marriage is treated as a civil contract even by those 
Christians who regard it as a sacrament, and as typical of the 
union between Christ and the church. The religious cha- 
racter of the transaction does not attach until there has 
been a complete civil contract, binding according to the 
laws of the country in which the !tuarriage is contracted. 
The authority of the sovereign power in reflating and 
prohibiting marriages is therefore not affected by the super- 
induced rmigious character. 

Among Protestants marriage has ceased to be regarded 
as a sacrament, yet in most Protestant countries the en- 
trance into the marriage state has continued to be accom- 
panied with religious observances. These are not however 
essential to the constitution of a valid marriage, any further 
than the sovereign power may have chosen to annex them 
to, and incorporate tliom with, the civil contract. 

After the establishment of Cliristianitv, in order to avoid 
the scandal of pencils living together who were not known 
to be married, and also to secure and perpetuate the evi- 
dence of marriage, where really contracted, it became usual 
to make the marriage promise in the presence of the assem- 
bled people, and to obtain at the same time the blessing of 
the priest upon thch; union, except when one of the parlies 
had oeen married belbre, in which case no nuptial benediction 
was antientljr pronounced, the li^nediction once received by 
one party being considered enfficNht to hallow the union as 
to both, Ujiilesa by the distmetioii it was intended to inti- 
mate that second marriages, though tolerated, were not 
sanctioned by the church. So late es the twelfth 

century, in a decretal epistle of Ale^undp^jTll. ^ ^ bishop 
of Norwich, the pope says, * We underitailtyp^ ^pur letter 
that a man and woman mutually accepted with- 

out the presence imy priest, and wUhodt obeermnee 
of those solemriitiisalwhich the Anglican churph i# 1170^11 jtP 
observe, and that l^|>m!>apsuminati<m qf 
liad contracted mmigga with artotber^Wpiiiiilbf On(yi|^ 
summated that moiTiage. We think right to^answbcJpM 
if the man aud ihe^ fixst^oman aeoeptedlonb {mot 


seprift saying one to another; accept ih^ and I 

ace^t thrc as mine,** although thea^nted loiO^lti^ware 
not observed, and although the first iharriago not epu* 
summated, yet the womkn ought to be restored to her 
band; sihee after such consent he neither should noreepld 
marry another.* * 

Private marriages, designated dandeMin^ iharriakes by 
the clergy, contihUed to be till the Council of Tsenl, 
which, after anathetimtiSthg *those who should say that 
private marmges theretofobe contracted by the sole pbnsefnt 
of the parties Wm void, decreed, contrary to the opinion Of 
56 prelates, that thenceforward all marriages not contracted 
in the presence of a priest and. two brtfaree yitnesses should 
bi) void. This decree, being obnsidered as a.usuif^tion upon 
the rights of the sovereign power, which alone can prescribe 
whether any ond what formalities shall be required to be 
added to the consent of the parties in order to constitute 
a valid marriage, has never been received in France and 
some other Catholic countries. 

A marriage was clandestine if oontraeted otherwise than 
in public, that is, in facie ecclesiss; and it was called an trre- 
mlar marriage if it was clandestine, or if, tliough not clan- 
destine, it was contracted without the benediction of a priest 
in the form prescribed by the rubric, the intervention of 
a priest having latterly been required in all oases, even 
though one of the parties were a widower or a widow. 
Clandestinity and irregularity subjected the parlies to ec- 
clesiastical censures, but did not affect the validity of the 
marriage. 

The decrees of the council of Trent had no force in Eng- 
land. A marriage by mere consent of parties, until the 
passing of the Marriage Act in 1753, constituted a binding 
engagement ; though if application were made to the eccle- 
siastical courts for letters of administration, &o., under a 
title derived through tiuch irregular marriage,* those courts 
sometimes showed their resentment of tlie* irregularity by 
refusing their assistance, more especially where the non- 
complianco with the usual formalities could |be traced to 
disaffection to the Established Church. What the formalities 
required by the Church before the Marriage Acts were, it is 
now immaterial to consider. Such of them as are not in- 
corporated into any of the Marriage Acts, are now of no 
force fur any purpose. 

To constitute a valid marriage, as well before as sinco the 
Marriage Acts, it is necessary, 1st; that there should be two 
pei'sons capable of standing in the relation of husband and 
wife to each other ; 2ndly, that they should be willing to 
stand in that relation ; and 3rdly, that they should have con- 
tracted with one another to stand in that relation. 

1 . The capacity of standing in the relation of husband and 
wife implies that at the time of the contract there should bo 
no natural or le^al disability. Total and permanent disa- 
bilit}' on either side to consummate marriage will render the 
contract void. Temporary disability from disease does 
not affect the validity of a marriage. Temporary disability 
from defect of age does not invalidate the marriage, hut it 
leaves the party or parties at liberty to avoid or to confirm 
such premature union on attaining the age of consent, 
which for males is 14, and for fbmales 12. Before the abo- 
lition of feudal tenures, when the lords were entitled to sell 
the marriages of their male and female wards, infantine 
marriages were very common, fathers being anxious to pre- 
vent wives and husbands from being fbrred upon their 
children after their death, and lords being eager, either to 
secure the prise for their own fttmily, or to realise the profit 
resulting from a sale. A person who is already married is 
under a legal disability to contract a second marriage whilst 
the first wife or husband is alhe; and although there may 
have been the strongest grounds for believiiig that the first 
wife or husband was dead, the children of the second mar- 
riage would not in England derive any benefit from the ab- 
sence of moral, guilt ip their parents, though in France and 
some other Oouutries the issue of marriages so ^ntraeted, 
bond fide^ are tiqkted with gr^fer indulgence. 

Near conrimguinity or relationship in bipod is a legal im- 
l^ment |p marriage. The d^ee of nearhess 'Whieh shall 
dmame from uniting in marriage varies in different 
and has varied at different pmods in onr own* 

Til^ impediment Is founded not wy U|>oa tbe moral 
the physical ctMtsUtution of min. !fhe Jiurity of 
^tneatic intei^coursp, the sanctity of affection with which 
ftimily circle is now united, would be at an ^d if ma- 
trimonial connexions eonUi be ftmed nmong its membets 
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AjBbii^ Q^ff^ibniship to ii Ibijriipediment 

aiding put of mfflt; extent to 

mich this imjmSino^Ut fits toen ba^ varied^ 

Thp i^aiog but of cousiaueuintty 

<^ppU^ M;tbb «amp4b|^^ ^ ^ toWt^ttote 

rclatioiui* >nd tiio i&j^pdv^Ut resulting from atfinUy is 
cTeeied by ulicit pounexlob as weir as iSy marriage. The 
Counbii of Treitit irestricted tbe impediment^ef affinity aris* 
ing oiit of bbbbpxiou to the second degree. 

2. Each Umy must have the will to contract marriage 
mth the other. An idiot therefore, who capnot understand 
the nature of the couiugal telatibh, is incapable of contract- 
ing manage. So is a lunatic, except during a lucid inter- 
val. But however absurd H ihay appear, children are pre- 
sumed to have sufficient intelligence to understand the nature 
of the marriage engt^xhent at seven ; and tliough the con- 
tract is not absolutely binding upon them until they reach 
the age of consent, stiU the marriage of a child above the 
age of seven would prevent its forming a second marriage 
until the age of consent, as until that age it cannot dissent 
flom the drst marriage. 

3. Thore must be an actual contract of marriage. This, 
at common law, might bo by words of present contract, 
which would, without more, constitute a perfect marriage, — 
or by words of future contract, followed by cohabitation. 

The unlimited flreedom of marriage was first broken in 
upon in England by the Marriage Act of 1 753 (26 Geo. II., 
c. 33), the principal provisions of which form the basis of 
the law as it now stands. Many of those provisions are 
taken from tho canon law, an observance of which was, 
before this statute, necessary to constitute a regular mar- 
riage, though a marriage contracted without them was valid. 

TLiu restrictions upon the oommon-law fteedom of mar- 
riage are now embodied in two statutes. 

The 4 Geo. IV., c. 76, contains the following provisions: 
Banns of matrimony are to be published in the church, or 
a public <diapel in which banns are allowed to be published, 
of the parish or chapelry wherein each of the parties 
dwells, immediately after the second lesson of morning 
service, nr of evening service if there be no morning service, 
uj>un three Sundays preceding the solemnization (s. 2). 
Notice of ithe names of the parties, their place of abode, 
and tho time during which they have dwelt there, is to be 
delivered to tho minister seven days before the first publi- 
cation (s. 7). Banns are to be republished on three Sundays, 
if marriage do not take place within three months after 
publication completed (s. 9). No licence of marriage (that is, 
dispensation from the obIi|^tion to publish banns) is to be 
granted to solemnise mamkge in any church or chapol not 
belonging to the parish or c|)apeli^ within which the usual 
place of abode of one of the parties has been for fifteen 
days immeciiatoly beibre the granting of the licence (s. 10). 
Extra-parochial places to be taken to belong to the 
parish or chapelry next adjoining (s. 12). Upon obtaining 
a licence, one of the parties must swear that he or she 
believes that there is no impediment of kindred or alliance 
(consanguinity or affinity), or of any other lawful cause, nor 
any suit commenced in any ecclesiastical court, to hinder 
the marriage, and that one of the parties has, for fifteen 
days immediately pr^eding, h(^ his or her usual place of 
abode within the pamh or ohapelry ; and where either of 
tho parties, not being a widower or widow, is under the age 
of twenty-one, that the consent of the person or persons 
whose consent is required by that act has been obtainod, or 
that there is no person having authority to give such con- 
sent (s. 14). The father, if living, of any party under 
twenty-one, not being a widotrer or widow^ ojp, if the father 
be dead, &e guardian or guardians of the perwn of such 
party, or one of them, and In case there be ho guardian, 
then the. mother of such part^ if untnarrikA and if there 
be no mother uutharried, then the guardian or one of 
the guardians of the t^rsoil appointed by the Court of 
CUahoery, has imthonty to give ooa^nt to the marriage of 
such party ; aUd such consent 14 ri^ulred, unless there be 
no person authorised to give it (s. Ifi); In 0 ^ of the father, 
guardian, or melher being non mr beyond 

sea, or unredsCnably or nm uiidue motives reftoii^ or 
withholding oemsent, any person desirous of marrying may 
petition tto lord-chancellor, master ef the roBs^ or vice* 
cbanceUoh and in case the matrix ptopoied IdialU on 
3p.C4No.900, 


appear to be pjeoper, the lord-chancellor, &c., 
declare the same to be so; arid such declara* 
be ^uivalent to consent of th^ fkther, &c.(s. 17) 
If a marriage be not had within three tnOnths after licence, 
mairi^ge cannot be solemnized without a new licence or 
haiins (s. Id); The archbishop of Canterbury tt authorised 
to grant sp^lat licences to marry at any eoUvOnient time 
or place (t. 20). If any persons, knowingly and Wilfully, 
intermarry in any other place than a chutSi or such public 
chapel, unless by tpemX licence, or, knowingly and wtlfuUy, 
intermarry without the publication of banns and licence, or, 
knowingly and wilfully, consent to thes<^mnizatiou of such 
marrla^ by a person not being in holy orders, the mar- 
riage is null arid void (s. 22). (It has been;, held, that in 
order to invalidate a marriage under this seoliori^ both par- 
ties must know the irregularity of the proceeding.)' When 
a marrif^e is solemnis^ between parties, both or onu of 
them being under age, by false oath or hand, the marriage 
is valid, but the guilty party is to forfeit all property accru- 
ing from the marriage (s. 23). After the solemnization of 
any marriage by banns or licence, no proof can be required 
of actual dwelling or usual place of abode, nor can any 
evidence be received to prove tho contrary (s. 26). Mai'- 
riages are to be solemnized in the presence of two witnesses 
besides the minister, and registered. 

The principjal provisions of 6 & 7 Wm. IV., c. 85, which 
was passed chiefly in ease of those who scrupled at Joining 
in the services of the Established Church, are these 
Marriages maybe solemnized on production of the registrar’s 
certificate, under the provisions of that act, in like manner as 
after publication of banns (s. 1). In every case of marriage 
intended to be solomnizod according to the rites of the 
Church of England, unless by licence or special licence, or 
after publication of banns, and in every base of marriage 
intended to be solemnized according to the usages of the 
Quakers or Jews, or according to any form authorised hy 
that act, one of the parties is to giro notice, according to tho 
form set out in the act, to the superintendent registrar of the 
district or each of the districts within which the parties have 
dwelt for seven days then next preceding, stating the name 
and surname, and tho profession or condition, arid the dwell- 
ing-place of each, and the time (not less than seven days) 
during which each has dwelt therein, and the church or 
building in wffich the marriage is to be solemnized (s 4>. 

After the expiration of seven days, if the marriage is to 
be solemniXed by licence (that is, from the surrogate, or 
officer of the ecclesiastical court), or of twenty-one days, if 
without licence, the superintendent registrar, upon request, 
is to issue a certificate, provided no lawful impediment be 
shown, stating the particulars set forth in the notice, tlie 
day on which it was entered, that tho ftill period of seven 
days or of twenty-one days has elapsed since the entry of 
such notice, and that the issue of such certificate has not 
been forbidden by any authorised person (s. 7). (This pro- 
vision does not apply to marria^ by licence celebrated 
according to tho rites of the Church of England.) The like 
consent is required to a marriage solemnized by licence, as 
would have been required to marriages by licence before the 
passing of the act (that is, by 4 Geo. IV., c. 76, s. 1 6 & 1 7) ; 
and every person whoso consent to a marriage by licence is 
required by law is authorised to forbid the issue of the su- 
perintendent registrar’s certificate (s. 10). Everyv sujperin- 
tendent registrar may grant licences for marriage in any 
building registered within any district under bis superin- 
tendence, or in his office (s. 11). Before any lieenco for 
marriage can be granted by a superintendent registrar, one 
of the parties roust appear personally before him, and must, 
in case the notice of the intended marriage has not been 
given to the same superintendent registrar, deliver to him 
me certificate of the superintendent registrar or registrars 
to whom Sttifo notice has been given ; and such partim must 
make oath, affirmation, or declaration, that he or she oolieves 
that there is net any impediment of kindred or alliance, or 
oth^ tawftil hindrance, to the marriage, and that one of tho 
parties baa for fifteen days immediately before the day of 
ifie grant ef the licence (or rather the day of the making of 
tto oath, & 0 .), had bis or her usual place of abode within 
^e district in which such mairiage is to be solemnized ; 
and where either party, not behig a widower or widow, is 
under twenty-one, thkt the oorisentof tho person or persons 
whose oonaent to suoti'iliarriage is required hv law has been 
obtained thereto, or that tBeip is no person having autho- 
rity to givh aui^ eoizi^ (s. 12), “®*“*®* 
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unlm by Tirtua of hcetice by tbe jmperinioiidont logtitrar. i^od tha smial jMiytietiUaii to bO rofiatarM toneh 

i» to be or regist;ere4 witil offer the oKpiratioTi ing oucb inaiTia§p (s..3ii). BVeWr mi 

of twentymo days after entry Of tiotioe* mnd no marriage is witftiUy making any fiiUe daelaratidn, or tijg^rfeg any tbbn 

to be folomnised by the licenea.of any superintendent re- notice Of eertitlcate requifed by this fbr the mn^dsO oi 
gUtm.orr^gistered, until aftartlioexpiraUon of seven days pitocuitng any marriage, anil ^avery fbrbtd4riig>h< 

after tb© day of the ent^ of iaptioe (s. 14). Whenever a issnepf any aimerintehdent roghtrarit co^Si^te by Mselj 

marriage is had within three calendar months after mpresentjt^ himetfO^^ersdlf felmahe^^ 

iiotico entered by the superintendent registrar, the notice to siich mmrrutffe % few, simwMg aimh 

and cerU%iii^ and any hconce granted thereupon, and all sentation to be fah^ ttlb su^ the pehaltioa of peH^ry <s 
other pro<MfhgB, become utterly void; and no person can 38). If any kSowinrtf add irflftilly i^rma^ 

proved to solemnise the marriage, nor can any registrar under the provfiionsbftbfe act, Min any plaieeothoi^ than tfe 


register the same, until nevy notice, entry, and certificate 
(s. ii^). The (HH'tificate of the superintendent or (supertn- 
tendents) is lo be delivered to the officiating minister^ if 
ibef marriage is to be solemnised according to the rites of the 
CbureJi of England ; and such certificate or licence is to be 
delivered to the registering officer of Quakers for the plgco 
^lere the marriage is solemnized, if the same sliail be 
solemnized according to their usages ; or to the ofiicer of a 
syoojjogwe by whom the marriage is registoied, if to be so- 
lomnizetl according to the usages of (lersons professing the 
Jewish religion ; and in all other oases it is to be delivered 
to the registrar present at the marriage (s. 16). 


church, chapeh regisfed^ bUfiiUnf, or dffieei or speei 
fled in the notice and, ocrtiflcbte,-H)r without dud notice t( 
the superintendent r^istra)i;,-^ur without ceiUftoafe df^hetice 
duly issued, -^or without ticeii^ in case 'a ItcedcO is heces 
sary.^r in the absence of arCglstiiW Where tffepfeMWee o: 
ar%istraror superintendent registrar Is hecefeavy, themar 
riage of such poi^tons, except m certain excepted cases, h 
null and void (s* 42) ; as under 4 Ge6. tV., c. 76, sii 22, t 
marriage would not he void pnless ^ih patties knowingly 
and wilfully concurred fn muiying contrary to the provi 
sious of the 42ad section. « If any valid marriage be hac 
under the provisions of this act by means of any wilfulb 


Any propriotor, or trustee, 6f a separate building, certified, false notice, certificate, or doclamtion made by cither 
ac^cording to law, as a place of religious worship, may tmply party to such mairiage, as to any matters to which a notice 
to the superintendent registrar, in order (hat such building certificate, or declaration is required, the attorncy-gepora 
may bo rcgistepd for ^lemntzingmarriagos tbezein ; and in or solicitor^general may sue for a forfeiture of all estatt 
such cases he is to deliver to the superintendent registrar a and interest in any property accruing to the offendiiu 
certificate signed in duplicate by twenty householders, that prty by such marriage (s. 43). Consent to marriage maj 
such building has been used by them during one year as be withdrawn upon gc^ reason; but it would rather appeal 
their usual place of public religious worship, and that they that this cannot be dope merely because the parent oi 
arc ^sirous that the place shall be I'egistered; each of guardian has changed hismhid. The question of cmiscn 
which certificates is to he countorsigned by the proprietor is not however of such vital importance as under the firs' 
or trusiCNi by whom the same is to be deliveretl, and the Marriage Act (20 Geo. II., c. 33, s. 11), which mode mar 
superintendent registrar is to send both certificates to the riages without coofeut of parents, &c* absolufely void 
pgisfror-gcneral, who is to regiatei* smdi building accord- Under 4 Geo. IV., c. 7fi, s. 23, and 6 & f Wrri. IV., c. 85 
iiigly, and iiidoiwe on both certificates the date of the regis- s. 43, a fojse statement as toco*n8ent subjects the frauduleni 
try, and lo keep one certificato with the other records of party to the penalties Of poijury, and to a forfeiture of all 
the general register oflfice, and to return the other cortift- estate and interest in any i>ropertics accruing by the inai* 


cate to the superintendent registrar, who is to keep the 
same with the other records pf lus office ; and the superin- 
tendent registrar is to enter the dale of Uie registry of such 
building, and is to give a certificate of such registry under 
his hand, on parchment or vellum, to the proprietor or 
trustee by whom the certificates are countersigned, and is to 
give public notice of the registry thereof, by advertisement 
in sonic iiewspapei* circulating within the county and in 
the ‘ Jjondoti Gazette’ (s, 1 8). 

After the expiration of the twenty-one days, or of seven 


riage, but leaves the marriage itself in Atll force. 

These statutes do not extend to marriages contracted out 
of England, or to marriages of the royal family, which an 
reirulaied by a particular statute, 12 (leorge Hi., c. 1 1. 

Before 1835 marriages within the prohibited degrees ol 
consanguinity ami afiinity wore valid until unsiulled by » 
declaratory sentence of the ecclesiastical court, after which 
they became void ab initio, and the issue of such marriage^* 
were, by such sentence, rendered illegitimate; and iho 

. , .y --- — law is still so with respect to personal incapacity existiug 

days, ir the marriage is by licence (that is, from the surro* at the time of the contract. But as the ecclesiastical court 

srnd'Ak ftf* »MA«T l^V 4 ... ^ « f .1 _ 44 SI % m * . « % • 


gate), it may be solemnist^ in the registered building siated 
in the notice, between and by the parties described in the 
notice and certificate according to such form and ceremony 
as they may see fit to adopt* every such marriage. to to so* 
lemnized with open doors between eight and twelve in tlie 
forenoon, in the prepuce of some registrar of the district in 
which the building is situate, and of two witnesses. 

In some tiart of the cereniony, and in tlie presence of 
registrar and witnesses, each of tlm parties is to declaie-^ 

‘ I do solemnly cleciare, that I know not of any law- 
ful impediment why 1, A. B.* may not be joined in ma- 
trimony to C. D ’ 

And each of tlm parties » to say to the otlier— 

* J ®*di wi>en these persoiii here present, to witness 
titet 1, A- B., do take thee^ C. D., tohe my lawful wedded 
wi^ (or husband).’ 

Provided alto, that tliem be no lawfal impediment to the 
marriage of such parties (s. 20). Persons who ohjeet to 
marry in a»f eueii ii^rlslmd building may, after due notice 
and rertifieate issiied, and solemnise marriage at 

the om^ of the in his preeenee 

mg te tiat of some and of two wh;- 

nei^ With open doers, iu»d:|WtWeen tlfe honn afbresatd. 
inaking the doclaratimi mid nasng ^ imu hf words as 
above <e. ^l)* After a*y it is not 

necoBsary, in support, of Bueh 
a^ual either of themr^eew^^ 

riago within the ^ 

the wnstent of 


could, professedly, only proceed pro mlute animee, and ii^ 
authority to annul an incestuous marriage was founded 
upon the duty of putting a stop to the incestuous inter- 
course, the power of annulling the marriage ceased upon 
the death of cither of the parties. The validity of sucli 
mamage, and tho legitimacy of the issue, depended there- 
fore upon the contingency of a suit being instituted and 
a sentence pronounced, during the joint lives of tho hus- 
band and wife. But now, by 5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 54, »ii 
marriages lliei'eafter celebrate between persons within the 
prohibited degiees of consanguinity or affinity are abso- 
lutely void to all intents and purposes. And, even ui 
common law, a marriap;e Shntractod while theto is a former 
wife or husband alive is ipso facto void, without any decla- 
ratory sentence. 

Generally sjieakii:^, a manager Tsiid aoeoirdiug to the 
law of the country in which it was contracted, is valid in 
every other country. This rule is hoWever subject to some 
exceptions, as where merriimes, contacted aedegding to the 
law ii the country Gem are considere|d. iti the courts 
in which then: vs^il^ /happens to be contend, ns con- 
tracted in vibfetfen of some principle of natural religion 
or nionility», or as. where, in Persia or Turkey, a man 


is evidenoQ 
leoching the vs 


— or as. Where, to Persia or Turkey, a 

marries a ssboud wife m the lifetime of the first. 

A oanstitotien of the etop^^ Coftstohrinef 
. 4|fl4^ tffe;4uniteror2e»o<Cbdil[ih. 5, tit 

, ^ . 4^ Ifek of a concuhina who fead .nhiWrw' 

fer the of fitlitoifrhavtog had any child ex Jifetis irnpa^, to raise tJie 

^ 4jguity of justo utter, ,ai^ to confer on 


ity Ufa 


Sc vewaadd'e^tia^^ 

psoTisiOtts of this act may ask bf the parties to Winar- imperium, super inginuis coilcdhli^ difediubs iikonhu^ 


prove 
I miutlagefe- 


tim iduldmn tfaepri^ge ofchildrsuti^ nup 

tiSs, though actually born ex cencuhinatii. 'Pivi tonstan- 



I 

m mar 

fiUift ex iia4ein« vel ante inatri)noniump vel broad gn the occasion^ appoart to have been of tbo nature 

petftea iti^ 00 cf a roHcieua ceremony, and it oxiated in the time of 

cotwiitatuipeitt mieyOntes^ it^ib^mus e 6 ii^ qni atite hano Gaiua. It appears that eertaih oAces^ aneh as that of 
legem, i^miiuarum ntuliertim huptiia ntmitM interoeden- Flamen Dkiiii, could be hold only by tl^o ^i'ho vem bom of 
tibuf, elegto contulMimip, 0 ^balaUl%t jtexbs Alloa procreave- parents who had been married by the cemmony of Confkt-» 
rint: quibua imtla videlkel uiunf e$t» juato xnatii- reatich fOelmi, l Hd; Tacit., Am^ w. 16.) . 

monio .Wgi^ipa. proles auapeptas ai '^dluerint eos uxores The Goemptio wna, in form, a sale (maneipaiio) before 
dueere,^um&ntealhdrant ooi^bhim turn conjugium tagi- Ave witiresaea/ [Hxmcipium.] Tbe Goemptio might be 
timum cum hujuanaodi mnliciribtia ingenuia <ut dictum eat) made either between a woman and her iutciWd Imaband, 
posse coniraherc^ qbath Alios utriusqua sexus ex earundem in which ease she became, in contemplation of law, bis 
mulienim priore obhtubernio procreatos, mox postquam daughter, or between a woman and a stranger (gchidie 
nuptim qiim matribus eorum fherint oelebratm, suos patri, causa), which was a necessary legal process in ease a 
et in polesltate Aeri; et cum bis, qui poatea ex eodem woman wished to change one guardian lor another, or to 
matrimonio torint, vel solos (si nullus alius doinde acquire the privilege of making a will. Ftur the se*> 

iiascatur) tain ex. testaihento volofitlbus patribus otiam ex nascultum passed in tbe time of Hadrian no Wqnakn could 
integro succedere, quam ab intestate petere hereditptem make a testamentary disposition (with the exception of 
puternam, &c.' . certain privileged persons), unless she had contracM the 

This was carried stUl fhrther when marriage was invested OoomptK), that is, had been sold, and then resold and ma* 
with a religious character Its eiheacy as a sacrament was numitted. The Goemptio, being effected by mandpatlo, 
regarded as so powerful, as to have a retrospective oiniration worked a legal change of status iv., tit. 5, s. 1), olr 
upon children born at a time when there was no sem- dimtnuito capiUB ; and it was the least of the three kinds 
bianco or intention of marriage of any kind, provided that of efiminuiio ca)ntiB, or that by which a person underwent 
at the time of the birth there existed no impediment to the no change in his civil edacity, except the being transferred 
marriage of the parents. Alexander 111., who filled tlie into another family, (raulus, tit. fl, s. ll.) This 
papal chair from lld9 to 1181, pronounces that *Tanta est explanation will render intelligible the passage of Cicero 
vis matrimonii, ut qui antea sunt geniti, post conUuctum on the testamentary power of women {Topic,, 4), taken in 
matrimonium, legitimi liaboantur.* cap. 6, * Qui connection with Gains (i., s. 1 15, &c,). Hie e.ssuys of llolf- 

lllii sunt legit.* (Potbier, Ti'ixitc du Conirat de manage,) mann and Savigny in the ‘Zeitschrift fur Gcscliichtlicho 
This modification of the law of legitimacy, though fre* Hechtswisserischaf^* vol. iii., p. 809, &o., may also be read 
(juontly recom mended by the clergy, was never adopted in with advantage. 

England by the laity. It is however the law of Scotland A gift from husband to wife, or from wife to husband, 
and of France, and of most other CathoUo countries. was void (with some few exceptions). Tbe transaclion wus 

MAKlUAGK, HOMAN The right coiicuptioii of tbe the same as if nothing had been done. The Donatio mortis 
Roman institution of marriage and of its legal conse- causd. or divortii caussd, in contemplation of death, or in 
(pienccs is essential to enable us to approximate to a right consideration of divorce, was a valid gift, 
uiidorstariding of the old Homan polity. There could be no doe (marriage portion), unless there 

Children wore in the power of their father [Emancipatio] was just urn matrimonium. The term dos comprehended 
only when they were the offspring of a legal marriage both what the wife brought to the husband on her own 
(jiistfio nupticD, or justum matrimonium). Tho cases of account, and what was given or contracted to be given by 
legitimation and adoption need not be considered here. To any other person, in consideration and for the purposes of 
constitute such a legal marriage there must be between the the marriage. (Dts’** xxiii., tit. 3, s. 76.) When the di)B 
])artieB comubium, the nature of wliich condition is best came from the wife’s father, it was called pri'ifecticia, but 
explained by an example: — Between a Roman cithsen and when from any other person, advmiicia. It was a general 
the daugiiter of a Roman citizen there was con?} u&mm, and rule that the dos adventida remained with the husband, 
as n oonsequeuce the children of such marriage wore unless there was some agreement to the contrary, in which 
Roman citizens, and in tho power of their fhther. Between cose it wasr called dos recepticia. What came into the hus- 
a Roman citizen and a female slave (ancilla) there was no band's possession, not as dos, was included in the term 
connubium, and couscquontly the children which sprung Parapherna (Trapd^epva), or Paraphernalia, and did not 
from such a union were not Roman citizens. Whenever become the property of the husband. All kinds of pro- 
tlicre was no conmtbium, tho children foUowod tho condition porty could be the subject of dos. If they were things that 
of the mother: when thore was connidnwn, they followed could be estimated by number, weight, and measure (res 
the coiulilion of tbe fathw. Various degrees of consungui- frmgibiles), Ihe husband took tliom. subject to the liability, 
nity, as the relation of parent and child, prevented connu- in case of a dissolution of tho mniriage, of restoring things 
hium between parties in such a relation. Afrer the to the same number, weight, and measuro. Things given 
emperor (Jlaudius hod married Agrippina, his brothers s^dos might be valued or not valued: in caso they wore 
(laughter, such relationship was no longer an impediment valued, the complete ownership of them passed to tlie bus 
to a legal marriage ; but Uie licence was carried no further band, inasmuch as tho valuation was in the nature of a sale, 
than the terms of the decrotum of the seiiato warranted, and tho husband could dispose of the things us ho pluui^cd, 
and tho marriage of on Uncle with his elsler’s daughter re- subject only to the liability of restoring tlieir value, in caso 
muined, as before, an illegal union. (Tacit, Anmi,» xii. 7 ; of a dissolution of the marriage. If the Ihiugs were not 
Gnius, i. s. 62.) Further, to oonstitute a legal marriage, valued, and any loss ensued, without tbe fault or culpable 
the two parties must be of suificietit bodily maturity ; both neglect of the husband, the loss fell on the wife. In the 
parlies also must consent, if Uiey aro capable of giving a case of things which wore not fungibiles or not valued, the 
legal consent (sul juris); or if not, their parents must ownership (luring tho murriugo mieht be considered as in 
c(RiscUt. ^he husband, and as returning to the wife on the dtssolii- 

The ceremonial parts of tho marriage were of three kinds, tion of the marriage* In such a case the husband could 
by any one of which tha Wife was said to come into the manage the wife’s property as his own; he enjoyed tho 
band of ihe husband (in manum), and to occupy the legal profits of it during the marriage, and could sell it. With 
relation of a daughter* A WctAan who lived for one year some exceptions however he could not soil or dis|wso of the 
with a man without interrupUon became his wife by virtue wife's immoveable property which was included in the 
of this cohabitation (usus). As In the case of all moveables, (dotale praedium). (Gains, ii„ s. 63 ; ii., tit. 8.) The 
by tbe laws of the Twelve Tables, one yearns enjoyment of portion became the husband’s on tho solemnization of iho 
a thing transferred the owiibfeHip of so by one year’s marriage, and he bad the profits of it during the marriage, 
uninterrupted cohabitittfeh the iiasbhtod acquired that iq»* In the ease of divorce the portion, or a part of it, fording to 
tercst m the Wife wh^ wists tho leiiuH of complete mat** efredmatonebsi %vas restored. In caso the wife died iliuing tho 
riage* the TwelvbTeWhi pibvided that if tho wife wished sdhbfetetice of a marriage, part returned to her feihor, md 
to avoid (lie legal etfeel ertbis etfiutbitaiion, it was only pan Remained (oihe children of the marriage, if any ; but 
neoessary to absent hemelf from fer three it might, by the terms ^ the mofmee contract, become 

nights doriftg die yea«v which wbttli fee ebullient fegal the husband’s, even if there weife no children of t^ mar- 
interruption to the usus. In thd Buie of ^^ios tWs pait of riage. As to the portmn of the wife, whatever might have 
the old W hid been partly abolfe^ by eoaetmento, and been originally the rigmis of the husband over it by virtue 
had^rtly fellen into disuse. ^ of tlie tnimris^e, it was mVlatcr times ttio subject of the 

The Oottfermttb* so ciUed fixim the tom of a loaf of exprew stipuletioim of Ihemarriaf^ rhe ques- 
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%ns of 1 m which ww© on the iiuhj^t, of tbo dA .mm tut©* 

ntimi^ft mi ^sometime© dij^h* \ . - . ^ jf W' .‘irecu®- 

Ih ontiiM^ting th^ imode® by W^iioh n>on way o^u^t asenjardia* to C^ t WU to «^nt 

prcfomy per anwersitaiem^ CN^us mentions msrriage, hy ; tbew prayeri to Ibm deity, when they yuri^ ftipddsby 
which oi?oman «»*»«» »» nnd he observes thei, yerfiinnihg the sacrSloe cwM eum^Ui^ which, con. 

things imss to the husl^d. The weaning of thisjpas- ii^d of a sh^ wnd hy 

sage fewrUps not ijnha eorlam; but it is partly ©jcplaiued Cato, Maw .$avahjw (o.m^ yrh^ple in 

i^what has h^ ofimtdy said/ ^ ^ ^ wytholt^, WJ^hJph ® maia and a ^teala.Jtijynre 

(i>tg.23,ti|.VPeJrhreDotiuin;’tit.5,*DeFundodotaU;* always auppospd- la f^da over.tlie same ohjei^ ^ar fear 
tJlpian, j[V<trJW*DeDotihus;* Thibaut, or desire, the Itcwafl^ had a .goddess of ^ w 

de/den^ReiSSi*) Beli^oka. 

VLASL^Vf, or MEDULLA, }s the fat contained in the A round shtem (aacM), whic^ Was su^wed to have 
oWeoos tubes and oolLs of tbe bones, [Bonb.] It consists been the shield (ft Mar% is mA to have feU^from heaven 
<^ an oily du id, contained in minute vesicles, which are during the reigh of Nunia, and waseiatrustod totiio caro of 
usually collected into bunches and enclosed in spaces sur- the Salit, the priests of Mars^ Eleven b^ter; shields were 
rounded by bony walls. It is most abundant in the cavities made like it, in order that it m%ht not he stolen, 
of the long hones, and in the spongy tissue of their articular The first month (Martins) oClhe old Boman year, which 
extremities, and. of the short roupw» bones, oonsiBted of ten months Only, derived, its name from this 

Spinal marrow and medulla spinalis are namea some* god, 
times applied to tbe spinal chord, [NxrvbsI Mars is generally reprosented with a heard, but in other 

MARRP^BXUM VULGA^RE (White Horehound), a respects like the Greek Ares, and is feequently placed in 
biennial or perennial herbaceous plant, common by road- the same group with Re© S4via, (Muller, AHshieologie der 
sides, the owcinal port of which is the leaves ; these are to KmeUp* 492.) For the Greek god of war, see Arbs. 
be collected without the stalks. They are of a whiUsb- MARSA'LA, a totyn at the western extremity of Sicily, 
grey woolly appearance, possessed of a feint odour, which built near the site of the antieat Lilybmum, the port of 
becomes less by drying, end a bitter sharp taste. Ten which is filled up. There is however good anchorage, shel- 
pounds of leaves yield four pounds of extract. Their chief tefed by a small island which lies oif the coast# and whicli 
constituents are a bitter extractive, with a volatile oil, and is mentioned in the history of the siege of Lilyboium by the 
probably some astringent matter. Romans. 

White horebound, when young, is apt to be confounded The present town of MarsaK which was built by the 
with many other labiate plants, particularly the Ballota Saracens, contains about 1 0,000 inhabitants, and belongs to 
nigra, or black horebound, which possesses a disagreeable the intendenza or province of Trapani. [Trapani.] The 
odour. The medicinal properties of horehound are very country around produces very white wine, which 

insignificant, being demulcent, slightly tonic, and astringent is prepared for exj^rtation by’ an English mercantile house 
As a popular remedy, it enjoys ^at favour in many pul- established there, and is known by the naixfe of Marsala, 
monai^y complaints; but tbe preparations vended und^ the It is exported in great quantities to Mdlto, and also to 
nameofhoiehound often contain more efficient ingredients, England., There are very few remains of antiquity, cx- 
to which they owe their success. oept some traces of former aqueducts and tombs scattered 

MARS, the planet which comes next to the earth, in about the country, 
order of distance from the sun, is a brilliant star of a slightly MARSAN, a subdivision of Gasoegne, in France, now 

red tint. On examination in a telescope, this colour is mund included in the department of Landes. Mont de Marsau 
to belong to parts of the surfeco of the planet which have was its capital. [France ; Guibnnb bt Gascoqnb ; 
been conjectured to be land ; the rest, which appears some-* Landes.] 

what green, being supposed to be sea. Certain white spots, ^ MARSDEN, WILLIAM, a distinguished Oriental 
winch appear at each pole after the winter of its hemisphere, scholar, was born in Dublin, on the 16 th of November, 
and disappear during its summer, have been conjectured 1754. He was of a Derbyshire family which had settled in 
to be snow. The apparent diameter of Mars varies from Ireland at the end of the reign of Queen Anne, John 
d'^'6 to 18'''28, being 6’'*29 when the planet is at its mean Marsden, his father, was the son of one of the original 
distance from the earth. The real diameter is *517 of that settlers, and was established in Dubliu as a merchant on a 


of the earth, or about 4199 miles. Its bulk is *1380 of that 
of the earth, and its mass is *0090093927 of that of the sun, 
or about the 2546009th part 

The planet revolves on its axis in 24^ 21 *'3, and the 

axis is inclined to tbe ecliptic 30^ 18' 10"'8. Its light and 
beat are 43 per cent, of those of the earth. 

JSiemente qf the Orbit qf Mare. * 

Epoch 1799, December 31, 12^^ mean astronomical time 
at Seeb^. 

Semiaxis major 1*5236923, that of the earth being as- 
sumed as the unit. 

ExcentricLiy *0933070 ; its socqlar increase (or increase in 
100 years) *000090176, 

Inclination of Um orbit to the ecliptic 1” 51^6''*2; its 
secular alteration insensible. 

Longitudes from tbe mean equinox of the epoch (1.) of 
the ascending node 47^* 59' 38"*4 ; its secular increase (com* 
bined with the tttecjsssion) 2500''; (2.) of the perihelion 
332° 22' 51 'f; Bt iqeillSr increase (combined with the pre- 
cession) 6582"; (3.) bt tJje planet (memn) 232® 38' 23"‘2* 

Mean siderCal solar day, 31' 26''*655: 

in 3il»5i days 689100"*7a9^ 680*9796458 

UK^si solar days. ; 

MARS, or MAVORS (eidl^ O^an 

language), the gcd of war among generally 

considered as cmtespondiiur to the He was 

also called HarB|NUer or Msrspiter and ws# 

worshipped in pem tiiuler Jhe harfie 
war under that of toadj^us. There wgs 4 3BWtoe 

dfiered to Qulrinusi'ilid another outsit be 


Wdy. near the gate Gapene (Servius on 

According to tradition^ Komujlus was the ion '^^a^by 


large scale. The subject of this mrticle was his tenth child. 
After going through the usual course of classical education 
in the schools of Dublin, he was about to be entered at 
Trinity Gollege with a view to thO church, when his destinies 
led him to take a very different oonrse. His eldest brother 
had before proceeded to Beucool^n as a civil servant of tlio 
East India Company ; aud sending home a very favourable 
account of his prospects, tbe father was induce to apply 
for another appointment in the same quarter fqr Williaiu, 
which proveu successful. He was accordingly removed 
from school, and in the beginning of the year 1771, when 
he was but 16 years of age, he embarkea fer India, and 
arrived at Bencoolen in May of lb® 
his assiduity, intelligence, aud integyi^ quickly secured 
to him such distinction as a sma£ establishment and 
community afforded. He became fimt sub^ecrctary, 
and soon after principal secretary to the gevemment. The 
duties of these stations were not very laborious, and afforded 
ample leisure tor study andipquixy. Mr«lMarsden mastered 
the vernacular language of country, Malay, and at 
the same time laid inxhat atoek of local knowled^ which, 
being ambqdM allerwaxds in bis publications^ was tbo 
foundation of bis feme iyi a 

Mr. Mars^an'a.wnom'.^^^ in Sumatra did not exe^d 
eiato years* but weft ;;^iently bo employed this 
hfiof . period can ,only be 

mhfe, ll]ba itto Writer of ibis artude, bava in the 

Mi# pntonits^ But bo m that bis powom Mto yfe>iied 
M ,lko nairow field in whici}i tliey wo^ eitoTeiitod,' end he 
!%it^tned uppn an expeHmont, usukl in imebwcm ^ 
df mturniug to Engbmd to pntb 
ihbU at all events, litomiy Icfisme, indepohdenoe* em a 
ecn^nial climate would be assured to him by this atop* 
Having this o^ect to vtow, ^ho quitted ButuMra in the 
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anSwft it RiipttA,' vM ^4 ftif #itK a 

iRcme t»f % ibv f mr. Hiii fih| 

jntM^ure aisdijdlli^ uniier ifie 
but Min0 Hi he a literal^ r^tiremeht, 

and en se|»p1)riRg Ute ^tef a prudent economy^ 
and if he afterwards kberndbiied this course^ his d«>parture 
frcan it eahnot be said to liaye been of his own, seeliing. 
Shortly after his return to England he made the aeqtiaint- 
ance of the lotb Sir Joseph Banks* and at his philoso- 
phical breakfksts met and acquired the friendship of some 
of the moat eminent man of the dky* Solander* Mas- 
ke])rnej^ Daliymple. Rennell* and Herscnel. He soon be- 
oama a Fellow of the Royal Society* and eventually of almost 
evoi^' learned or adentido society of eminence in the king- 
dom. His literary teputation waS insured ^ the publica- 
tion, in 1782» of the well-known * History of Sumatra.* This 
work, which Has cotiie to a third edition* . and has been 
translated into French and German, has maintained its 
reputation with the public for the long period of 56 years. 
It has the peculiar impress of Mr. Marsden*s mind, strong 
sense, truthfhlness* and caution. In so far os our language 
at least is concerned, it may be considered as the first book 
of Oriental travels which, with a thorough and intimate 
personal knowledge of local details, combines philosophy, 
science, and a liberal acquaintance with letters. For 14 
years after his return to England Mr. Marsden*s time was 
devoted wholly to literature and science ; and in this man- 
ner it was his fixed intention to have passed the rest of his 
liib. In 1782 be had resisted the temptation of going to 
India with Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, with the lucrative 
office of secretary; and, in 1787, the certainty, under the 
auspices of the leading parties at the India House, of be- 
coming an East India Director. In 1795 however, invited 
by Earl Spencer, on the recommendation of his intimate 
friend, the celebrated geographer, Major Rennell, he accepted 
the situation of second secretary ; and in due course of time 
the secretary of the littlo Bencoolen government, and the 
author of the * History of Sumatra' became chief secretary 
to the British board of Admiralty, with the war salary of 
4000/. per annum. In this matter however it is evident 
that Mr. Marsden rather yielded to the advice of his friends 
than consulted his own inclination. No man at the same 
time could be better fitted, by diligence, official training, 
integrity, and general intelligence, to discharge the various 
functions which he was called upon to perform, and ho did 
so discharge them for a period of 1 2 yoars, greatly to bis 
own honour and the public advantage. This period too 
comprehondod the most eventfhl and glorious in the history 
of the British navy, for it embraced the victories of Cape 
St. Vincent, CainpOrdowii,‘ the Nile, and Trafalgoi*. In 
1807 Mr. Marsden, Whose health began to suffer severely 
by the laborious discharge of tlio very onerous duties of bis 
office, tendered his resignation of the secretaryship to the 
Admiralty, and retired ou a pension of 1500/. per annum. 
Tlic first solid fruits of Mr. Marsden's leisure were tho publi- 
cation, in 181 2, of his Grammar and Dictionary of tho Malay 
language, the most difficult, elaborate, and, wo' may perhaps 
add, the ihost likely to endure of his literary labours, A 
portion of the materials he had of course brought with him 
from Sumatra, and we find him engaged in the compila- 
tion of the Dictionary os fiir back as 1786. Tho eventual 
publication Of theto works however did not take place until 
33 years after he had quitted Sumatra, and, consequently^ 
after ho bad ceased to facedve any assistance fyom native 
instructors. When wO cbnHdifr ^ereforo the accuracy and 
erudition by which tli^y orejto eminently characterized, 
we must look upon them al'dflbrding the highest prOofii of 
happy industry and acuteheea* 

Amir the lapse of twentv-^ia i^eats, they still continue* 
as they are likely hmg to oou^ue, the only standard works 
on Malayan philblogy. Tifhnslations of them have been 
made* under the kilspicei of Uie Netherland goyernnient* 
both into the dtiA lan^ages* In 1017 he 

published his ‘Tripltlatieii' of th^ edebratod Travels of 
Mai*oo Polo,* The tvsnifiatkHi/hes been made with Hr. 
Marsden^s aocttstoihed aciciui^a0y;7and Js accompanied by a 
commentaiy fixs tas^ i^ftluabte'fhan the t^slaUon itsmfi 
In 1823 lir ptffiUshed tbe first part* and ih m6 the second* 
of his ^Khmitmata Orientalio, or Descrlptmn of Eastern 
C^ns*^ a vahvable colledion of which had ^leii into his 
^nds by purchase. This is awork ofgfedt card and^ 
ing^ in which* as wtdl as la some respOoU in the compilation 


t^ lheM^avaii t^c^oinuT* he fiad itie invaluable assist* 
of learned relative Sir Oiairks Wilkiua ihlfiJSS* 
in his ^venty^ighth year* Mr. Mars4en published his last 
work, cfl^pri^g three Essays, the tongj^st* most elaborkte* 
and impow which ^ ou thePolyhesiah Or Eastlnsular 
Laiiguages* a Sul^ect which had long eng&d his attention 
and was a great fiivolirite with him. HO was indeed the 
first that pointed out the eizistence of a considerable body of 
Sanscrit words in all the cultivated Polynesian lan^ges* 
and also the singular connexion which exists among theso 
languages themsmves, intending from Madagascar to Easter 
Island. In 1831 Mr. Marsden volwtiwny relinquished his 
pension to tlie public* an act of libei^tuy imd generosity 
which, at the time* had no example, ana, has haa very few 
since. It met, as it well deserved, the warmest applause of 
tho House of Commons. In 1834* feeling* ap na himself 
ms, the increasing infirmities of age, he oetermined ih his 
lim-time to bestow his rich collection of coins and medals 
and his extensive library of books and Orientai manu* 
scripts in such a manner as would make them moot w&t* 
vioeable to the public. The coins and medals he gave to the 
British Museum, and his library to the newly>founded 
King:’8 College. In 1633 he had a slight ap^leclio attack, 
and in 1834 and 1835 a second and third. Those greatly 
enfeebled his body, leaving him however in the entiro pos- 
session of his memory. The final and fktal attack did not 
take place until the 6th of October, 1836, when, at seven 
o'clock in the morning, after passing a tranquil night* he 
gently expired, hardly uttering a gman, in the eighty-second 
year of a nappy, prosperous, and well-spent life. Agreeably 
to his own directions, he was interred in the cemetery at 
Kensal Green. In 1807, shortly after quitting the Admi- 
ralty, Mr. Marsden married the eldest daughter of his old 
and intimate friend the late Sir Charles Wilkins ; and not- 
withstanding the great disparity in tho ages of the porties, 
the connexion, which lasted near thirty years, was one of 
much satisfaction and happiness, the result, on both sides, 
of exemplary prudence, good sense, and high principle. 
His widow is the judicious and accomplished editor of the 
* Autobiographical Memoir’ from which we have extracted 
this brief account, and which has been printed for private 
ciiculation only, and no.t published. 

MARSEILLE, a seaport and city in France* capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Benches du Khdne. 
It is on" the coast of tho Mediterranean* 408 to 410 miles in 
a direct lino south-south-east of Paris, or 497 miles by the 
road through Auxerre, Chalons- sur-Sa6ne, Lyon, Valence, 
Avignon, and Aix, in 43*’ 18^ N. lat. and 5** 23^ £. long. 

Marseille was founded by the inhabitants of Phocasa 
(^biicai'a), a Greek town which was a member of the Ionian 
confederation. [Ionia.] Tho Phoceeans founded several 
colonies in the western part of the Mediterranean, of which 
Massilia, as the Latins generally wix>te it, or Mossalia (Macr- 
ffdKia) according to the usual Greek orthography, was pei^ 
haps the earliest, as it certainly was the most important. 
Two colonies of PhocCDans successively established them- 
selves in the place, the first about u c. 600, wliilc Phocsoa 
was yet flounshing. The leader of this original colony* 
cailea Aristotlo (’H MavffaXtwrwv lloXirfia, quoted in 
Athensdus Aunvoffo^i^ral, lib. x.) Euxenus (E5^4voc)* hav- 
ing found favour in the eyes of Petta (lllrra), daughter of 
Nahos (Ndvoc), king of llio Segobrigiaiis, a tribo probably 
of IJgurians (Justin.* HisL^ c. xliii.)* received her in mar- 
riage* and also permission to found a city^ The circum- 
stances are related, with some variation* by Justin. 

Tlfb n6w colony was early involved, in hostilities wiw the 
native tribes* Ligurian and Celtic, ovei- whom the Mossi- 
liana obtained several victories, and ostablislied imw settle- 
ments along the GOMts* in order to retain them in subjec- 
tion. The surrounding barbarians acquired from the new 
settlers imn^e of arts of civilised life; they learned to 
prune and train the vine, and to plant Uio olive. The 
Ofassilians had also to contend with the power of tho Car- 
thagtifians (tho commercial rivals of the Greeks in western 
Btorope), whom they dofedted in e sea-fight of early but 
nncprtaiii date. (Thucyd.* lib. 13.) 

The second colonization of Hidisitia took place about b.c. 
544* on occarion of the PhOcmans quilting their native city 
to avoid tho subjection with trhich they were threatened by 
tho Persians. Hemuotm does not notice the fact of any of 
these Phoewans setain? a* Marseaie: he says that they 
sailed to Alalia in Corsica, whieb was^ a Phoc®an colony* 
and commenced piracy. The Tyrrheni and Carthaginians 
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uniting t^gttinit them* e great aea-fighi took |)liMe» in 
which the pirateii obtained a dear«botigiit victory. After 
this battle thdy left Corsica fbr RhOgitttn. (H^od., i. 165- 
167,) 

The Mailllian ootistitution Wkli;4t!Btocrotic ; their lews 
and their religious ritee wure ftiitiUr to tiioso of the lonians 
ot Asia. Tiie wotihip of t|m:fi{ihesian Artemis* or Dmna. 
was eherished yiritH paeiihdf reverence, both in MasSiHa 
itself and in The governing body was a Senato 

(tfvMftiov) of :perB 0 ft& called Titnitclji (rr;*etlx<H)» who 
were apppk&l^ loir lifb. This senate had fifteen presidents 
who farmed a sort of committee, by which the 
ordinafy business of the government was managed. Of this 
commitme three persons possessed the chief power. The 
Timuchi were chosen from among thoso who Had children* 
ami in whose Emilies the right of oitisenship had been 
possessed by three generations. (Strabo, Ub. iv.) 

I'be Massilianwike the Phoctcans* were a naval people ; 
they had several colonies or TOsts on the coasts noth of 
Gaul, Spain* ahd Italy ; os Bmporiutn ('£/i7rSptiov), now 
Ampurias, in Spain ; Rhiio Agatha (P5ij ’Ayaei))* now 
Agde ; Tanroeis (Towptfeif), or TaUti^ntium (Tawpolvnov), 
now Tarente* near La Ciotat; Antipolk (AvriTroXich now 
Antibes; Olbia (OX^ia), perhaps the port and castle of 
Leoube, between H lores and St Tropes; and Nicma 
(N/icam), now Nice. They earlv and steadily cultivated an 
alliance with the Romans, which alliance was gradually 
converted into sutijection. In the civil War of Pompoy and 
Cwsor they embraced the party of the former; and receiving 
L, Domitius* one of his most senlouH partisans, within their 
walls, and appointing him governor of the city, they closed 
their cates against Caesar, under pretence of preserving 
neutrality (n.c. 49). CsQsar, hastening into Spam against 
Afranius and Petreius, after building and equipping a squa- 
dron with marveilons celerity, left his lieutenant C. Tre- 
bonius with three legions to carry on the siege, and 
appointed D. Brutus to command his fleet. In the first 
naval encounter the townsmen wore defeated, with the loss 
of nine vessels. But the place was well stored with Warlike 
machines; and the townsmen being encouraged by the 
nnival of L. Nasldienus, who was sent by Pompey to their 
aid, with a squadron of seventeen ships, they refitted their 
licet, and pui to sea to join him ; but the confederato fleet 
being defeated by D. Brutus, and an attempt to destroy the 
machines which TreboniuS had prepared foj: the attack of 
the City having ra4^1. they were induced to apply for an 
armistice: this, when obtained, they violated b^iui attack 
in which they seriously damaged the works of Trebonius ; 
but these being repaired, they again implored an armistice; 
and on CcoMar's return from his vloto^* over tho Pompeians 
in Spain, they suwndered to him, Caesar did not reduce 
them into entire^ sulijeetbn, but left two legions in garrison 
while he marched forward into Italy. (Cms., De BeU. Cw,^ 
lib. i. :J4-3G, 56, 57 ; h. 1-16. 22.)1 

The municipal government of Maasilla remained unal- 
tered, but its political independence was virtually over- 
thrown. The attention of the Massilians was now more 
directed to literature and phllosopl.v, of which indeed they 
worn already diligent cultivators. They had spread through 
the south of Gaul the knowledge of the Greek written cha- 
racter. which Coasar found In use among the llelvctii {De 
BclL GfloV., lib. i., c. 29) ; and now their city ber^ime to the 
west of Europe what Athens was to the cast. The moderate 
cbaiges and frugal habits of tho citizens added to the 
advantages of the place as a place of study, and the most 
illustrious of the Roman youth resorted thither. Cicero 
has recorded in tlie strongest language the praises of the 
Massilians X. Ftacco^ c. 26). Livy has put a 

high encomium them into the mouth of a Rhodian 

ambassador (lib.xxxvii* H)i MdTMktvis(Affricol€e 
c. 4) has spqken in the skW [Agricjola.] 

For imn three ceult|T^ik1he h&tory of ktaasilla pre- 
sents event of interest. ^ ilm^ubleis w1)h‘h fallowed 
the abdication of Diocletian add Maxi (A.tu 
310) att^pted to, resume the purplt) at the prifr* 

judioc of the emperor Coiistantihe, tiid but 

being hnfKed iahis aUeii|mt, tied to Ma«^ia«i ue vaiuly 
attempted to defen4 Thp city sutrendei^d* watji taken 
by Ponstaiuina, aua Makimian became his aiceeu- 

Thlhe reign of Hof.eriu8, Messllia r€fpell«fl ^|)»,at^^^ 
of the Visigqihic king to take posaeBsbn 

(Photii, ; buk. it afterwards became the prejr of 


Bummndiaus* Vtsigothi^ and Franks. It was taken from 
the Franks, by Theqdoria the. Ostrogoth king of Raiy. 

Towerd the middle of the sixth centuty klarseilie (to 
which we may now give its modemjtinme)* was ceded with 
the rest of Provence by Vitiges ftie Ostrogoth to the Pranks, 
in order to sedure theia cdhence against the Stfstem em- 
peror Justmian* who had sent Beliaaviue to conquer Italy^ 
While under the Fpstikish sceptre the town su&ied Arom 
the Lombards, who sacked it (a.A 576). andftom the j^ra^ 
cans, who seised it, but Wetd quickly driven ftom it by the 
Franks* about the middle of the eighth century. In the 
division of the empire of Charlemagne among his desccncL 
ants (A.a 856), klayseilte was ineluddl in^ ^ kingdom of 
Provence, under Charles* younger son of tho^ empotor 
Lotbaire ; and afterwards it made part of the kingdom of 
Provence, or Bourgogne Cis-Jurape, under Boson (A.n. 879) 
The union of this Kingdom with that of Bourgogne Trane* 
jurane under Rodotyh 11. (A.i>. 960), and the subsequent 
acquisition of the united kinmloms by the emperor Conrad 
le Salic (A.D. 10S2), brought Marseille Into tho condition of 
a remote dependency of the Qcruiap cttiptro. During these 
changes, ftom tho tenth century Marseille was under the 
immediate dominion of its oWn viscounts. 

The Marscillois appear to tiave been actively engaged in 
tho Crusades ; and in the third Crusade, several armaments 
sailed ftom their port. The commerce of the town at this 
time was great, and the townsmen were in league with some 
of tho great trading: cities of Italy for llie purposes of trade 
or of deftsuco. In me beginning of the Ihirteonth century 
they freed themselves from feudal subjection to their vis- 
counts and to the counts of Provence* and organised them-' 
solves into a municipal republic, tinder a chief magistrate 
called Iho podostat; out in a few years they were deprived of 
many of tlieir privileges by Charlbs of Anjou, count of Pro- 
vence, brother of Louis 'iX. It was from Marseille that 
Charles set sail for the conquest of Naples. The troubles which 
agitated Provence during the reigns of his .successors mu- 
teidally diminished the population of Mameillc; and as the 
authority of tho emperor in Provence had ceased to exist 
even in name, the country was exposed 1o tho inroads of tho 
Brigands, who had risen up during the wars of the English 
in France and the desolation of that kingdom. 

In the contest for tho sovereignty of Naples and Provence, 
between the houses of Ai^ou and those of Duraszo. and sub- 
sequently of Aragon, the Marseitlbis ftiithfully adhored to 
the house of Anjou, and rendered signal services to their 
cause; hut in the year 1421 tho town was taken by tho king 
of Aragon, and a considerable part of it sucked and burned. 
It was, upon tho retreat of the Aragonese (a.d. 1423), fur- 
ther plundered by marauders from the surrounding country. 
The town recovered however from this sevci’e blow, and 
became the ordinary residence of R5n(v duke of Anjou and 
Lorraine, who died here, AtU. 1480. Upon the death of 
Charles, count of Maine, sucoessbr of R5nd, Marseille came 
directly under the government of the French crown, to 
which it has ever since remained subject. 

In the war of the emperor Charles V. with Francois I. 
of France, tho Constable Duke of Bourbon [Bot/rijopt, 
Charlks dk] at the head of an army of Imiierialists besieged 
Marseille (a.d. 1524), but was bravely repelled by the 
townsmen. In the year 1536 the town was again unsucecss- 
fully attacked by the Imperialists under Charles V. in i>cr- 
son and tlic Duke of Alba. In tho rel^ious troubles of the 
sixteenth century a plot was formed (Lio. 1585) to betray 
Marseille into the power of the League, but it faile4. Sub- 
sequently however the prtisans of the League gained a 
complete asceuduncy in tlie city, which became the prey of 
intestine commotions, until the Duke of Guise, governor of 
Provence, fbr Henti IV.* was adinUted <A.n. 1596) by the 
partisans of ilmt monarch^ In tti«i mign pf Louis XIV, the 
municipal priyilegf^ of the .^itjrwem oiminishcd, and forts 
were bpilt, as muSIt jimteUy to qentrol the townsmen as to 
defend the place, |790, 46,690 or 50,009 of the 

inhabitants were swept ^ by .pestilence. Belaunee* 
bishop of Marseille* the eclievia«: dr.inwulcisx4 9%ers of 
the aud tltroe physicians of Moni|>eltiev*.dt:4ii^khed 
themtMves by tlieir courageous perfermanee ^ thsir duties 
at trying season, lu the Reirela^ tlm Marseillois 
conspicuous part. A hand fimaties went 

and weie among the leadeso, in theVeimfc on the 
Tulleties, in August* 1792. The^f^iiwmen attoitiipted, but 
In vain, to support by an insurrection itie Clixendists against 
the party of the Mountain. 
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. af k built tjbe coftt of (Im Mecliter* 

ranoabf wnkih b^re runs north and souths 7h0 harboi^ is 
bv tt smfdl inlet of the <6ec^ running eastward mio 
the V6rf neert is the ejty, which is built round it. Its hn- 
mediate site is a rixdi valley or hollow enclosed on the land- 
side by hills, of which tlie highest « that of Notre Imme de 
laOiame, bn the south, surmpunted by a fort. From the 
suttunit of the hill of viste, on tl^) north ^he 

town, over which die road from Paris leads, three tnilns dis- 
tant, a fine view is obtained of the town and of the numer- 
ous country-houses (said to be five or six thousand in num* 
her) which occupy the surrounding part of the valley. The 
town was once ihrtified, and there are some remains of its 
walls and bastions. The entrance from Paris is by a fine 
broad planted road or wide street, which extends into the 
heart of the town, and is prolong in a dtreoi line, by a 
street of less vridtb. quite uirougn the town. To the east 
of this sti'eet is the old town, occupying a triangular 
point north of the harbour. The other parts constitute the 
new town, which consists of broafi str^nt streets, provided 
with paved foot-paths and lined with well-built houses. 
The port, an oval of more than half a mile long and about 
a quarter of a mile broad, and capable of containing 1200 
vessels, is surrounded by fine quays used as a promenade 
by the townsmen in the winter. There are several other 
gi'omenades, the finest of which is that of Tourotte, or tho 
Ksplanado, on the shore in tho old town. The places or 
squares are more numerous in the old town than in the 
new, but neither so large, so regular, nor so ornamental. 
The town-hall built by the architect Puget, faces the har- 
bour ; the ground- Aoor is used as tho Exchange ; the great 
council-chamber has some fine paintings. There are a new 
market-house supported by thirty-two columns of the Tus- 
can order, a fish-market, and other markets ; a laaareito 
on the shore, north of the city, one of tho finest and best 
managed in the world. There are also a mint ; two theatres, 
the chief of them one of the finest in Prance; a triumphal 
arch, a column, and several public fountains. Water is brought 
from the little rivers Huveauuc and Jarret by an aqueduct 
almost entirely subterranean ; and many houses have wells, 
the water of which is drinkable. 

The population of Marseille in 1789 was 76,222; in 1801, 
111,130; in IBll, 102,217; in 1821, 109,463; in 1831, 
121,272 for the town, or 146,116 for the whole conuuune; 
and in 1830, 146,239 for the commune. It is the third city 
in France for population, being exceeded only by Paris and 
Lyon. The city has always depended for its prosperity on 
commerce. The harbour is very safe. Opposite the mouth 
of it, which is uanrow, not permitting the entry of more than 
one ship at a time, are the three small islands of If (liaviog 
a castle, once used as a state prison, and numerous batteries), 
Raton neau, and Pom^ue, which ai'e both fortified, llie 
entrance to the port isdefbttded by two forts; that of St, 
Jean on the north, and that of St. Nioholas on the south. 
Fort St. Nicholas, which waa converted by Louis XIV. 
into a citadel, has been in great part demolished by the 
townsmen. 

Tho port is notdeep, and is liable to be filled by the mud 
brought down by the rain from the neighbouring hills : 
machines are continually at work to keep it clear. Frigates 
cannot enter without uifficulty; alups of tlio line cannot 
enter at all, but are obliged to anchor in the road between 
tlie islands of Raipnneau and Pomdgue, wheie also vessels 
perform qaarantine. This anchorage is secure. The num- 
W of vessels which enter the port is estimated at 6060 or 
6600 in the year ; and the cuatoms and other dues collected 
aiw estimated at nearly 1,096, fipfil. annually. Tiie French 
trade with the levant is enhrely earned on firem this port ; 
and there is active eonmiaiAiPBiioa with Italy, Spain, and 
Barbery. Ihe imports are xsi law cotton, sugar, dye-woods, 
and of divers articles from tbdl^avaht. The exports are of 
wines, brandy, eorn, dried firuibi, nd, neap, hosiery, damask 
aud oilier linens, wmUeas, ailhs, laalher, wee, and fxilonlal 
produce. The ohM are those soap, 

loeeo and other leafiM hats, caps, stmh, 

gtmpowder,. snuft Slum, sulfur, vitriol, nitre and othnr 
chmiiieaU, glue, waxnpandifs, smaw-lmfcs, and cutlery^; ^Ths 
refining m sngar and,ml4 dtstillation of 

brandy, nsam«ees* thepre^ 

pairStdon bf im^vies other sidt fwoviskuii, dried fi'uits, 

olives, anil wine for exportation, are oarriodon, The city is 
fium its oammeminl charaotor the. of Ipreii^ra ef ell 

nations ; and tho variety of costume, ooUtinuid bustle, and 


medley ^ languages which thistweeasions are among the 
most striking features of the place. The character of tlie 
people is by no means favourably dreirn by our authorithn. 

MarsdiUe lias communications by daily public conveyances 
with Lyon, Aix, Avignon, Ntmes, Toulooi (^neva, and 
other plaees; and by steam-boats at br^f intervals with 
Nice, Genon^l^borh, Bastia, Civile Vecchia, aiid Naples ; 
and at longer ihterv^with Port Vendre, l^cplona, and 
Valencia. It abounds with hotels and has some public 
batbs and handsome oafds. The mistral, a keen, parching, 
and often tempestuous wind, blights all verdure, and its 
blasts are interchanged with the scorching rays of an un- 
clouded sun ; swarms of gnats in&st every eomer night and 
day, and the scorpion is often found in tne hopees and occa- 
sionally even in the beds. 

Marseille has a custom-house, a Btamp-office^an exchange, 
and a board of trade; a oommereial court, a euiwdinato 
justice court, and a tribunal for the reguBponof the fiaheries 
and the settlement of disputes respecting them, the membm s 
of which, called Prud'hornmes, are annually chospn by ilio 
fishermen from among themselves; and several other govern- 
ment or other public ofilees. There is also an arsenm. 

Tim parish and other CaUiolio churches and chapels 
are twenty in number; tliere are a Protestant church 
and a Jews* synagogue; with several hospitals and other 
charitable institutions. There are, on academy of sciences, 
belles-lettres, ami art; an agricultural and a medical 
society ; a high-scliool, schools of medicine, drawing, music, 
and navigation ; a deaf and dumb school ; a public library 
of 60,000 volumes, a picture gallery, a museum, two botanic 
gardens, aud au observatory. Literature is not much 
cultivated at present: astronomy and navigation are the 
studios chietly pursued. Marseille lias produced several 
leai'ued and eminent men. The navigator Pyiheas and 
the poet Petronius Arbiter, in antient times, and the ar- 
chitect Puget, in modern limes, are the chief. 

Few antiquities have been discovered at Marseille, and 
there are no remains of antient buildings; some statues, 
urns, and medals liave been dug up. 

The diocese of Marseille comprehends the town aiid its 
arrondissemont. The bishop is a suffragan of the arch- 
bishop of Aix, The town is the head-quarters of the 8th 
military division, which includes the de]>artinbnts of Basses 
Aipes, Vaucluse, and Bouebes du RhOne. The arrondisse- 
ment ooinprelicnds an area of 252 s^iuare miles, and com- 
prehends nine cantons, or districtSk ea^ under a justice of 
the peace, and sixteen communes. The population was 
178,866 in 1831, and 180,127 in 1836. 



Coin of MarseiUe* 

BritUh Mutwiiia. Actual size. Silver. 


MARSHAL, a term which, in its origin, meant simply 
a groom or manager of horses ; but fi-gm the importance of 
such an employment in a rude warlike nation, the oliice of 
marshal became invested with woat military authority, 
which, according to the usage of the times, drew to itself a 
cousiderablc civil jurisdiction. One of the prinoipal ofilccrs 
of state is the king's mardial, which office i» uow held liere- 
ditarily by the duke of Norfolk, who is said to have tiie ofiico 
of marshal of England, and also an honour in respect qf 
which he is earl marshal. This office was executed in timo 
of war ill t^ king's host or army ; in timo of peace, in tho 
aula regis,iOr king’s great court. Upon the diyisfon of the 
aula xegis the ma^al appointed depulios in the new 
courts. In t)^ King’s Bench, the maishal's deputy was 
called flm marshal of the marshalsea of the king's court, 
or of the King’s Beach, In tlie Exoh^uer, the 

d^ty was marshal of tlie Exchequer, or clerk of the mar- 
shalsea of the Exchequer. The duty of the acting marshal 
is regularly to attend the oopr^ and to take into his custody 
«U persons committed to his custody by the court. 

The lord high oonstaUq, when there was one, and tlm 
aarl marshal,, were the iu^es before wlKnu tho court of 
ohivalry or court martial tras held. This court had cogni- 
sance of contr^ Ipacfong deeds of arms and of war 
arising out of the realm* aud of appeals [AppaA^TLpf 
offences eonunitted out of tlie ifeatiUi and of matters within 
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the realm relating to war, in casei v{iich the courts of 
common law were ineohipetent to decide. Its prooeedings 
were- according to the course of the Roman or civil law. 
The earl marsnal cannot hold this court alone, and there 
has bech no hereditary or pennatlBtit high constable since 
the fbdbliure of the duke Of BeOkingham, * poor Edward 
in the time of HeAry Vtll. In the few cases in 
which the court of ohi^lry has been smoo held* a high 
constable has beentmpeitited for the occasion. In the case 
of an appeal of death brought in 1583 against Sir Francis 
Drake by the heir of one Dowtie whose head Drake bad 
struck off in parts beyond sea, Queen Elizabeth refused 
to am^nt a high constable; and thus, says Lord Coke, the 
apposl slept The minor duties of the earl marshal are set 
out with great minuteness of details in a document preserved 
in Spelraan's * Glossary.* 

^Resides the earl marshal, there is a knight marshal, or 
marshal of the kto*fl household. The offloe of earl marshal, 
ond that of manHl of the King^s Bench, as well as that of 
the knight marshal, is called a marahalsea ; but the term is 
ordinarily applied to the last only. 

MARSHALSEA. In the Marsholsea of the king’s 
household there are two courts of record. 1. The original 
court of the marshalsea is a court pf record, to hear and de* 
termine causes between the servants of the king’s house- 
hold and others within the verge, that is, within a circle of 
twelve miles round the king’s palace, with a jurisdiction of 
pleas of tre^ass where either party is one of the king’s ser- 
vants. 2. The palace court was erected by letters patent, 6 
Charles I., confirmed by Charles II., and has authority to 
try all peraoncd actions between party and party, though 
neither of them be of the king's musehold, provided they 
arise within twelve miles round 'Whitehall. The judges of 
this court are, the steward of the king’s household and 
knight-marshal; but the court is, in &ct, held before a bar- 
rister deputed by the knight-marshal. The palace court is 
held once a week in Scotland Yard, and causes are here 
binught to trial in four or five court-days, unless they are 
of sufficient magnitude or importance to induce either party 
to remove it into one of the superior courts. A writ of error 
lies from both courts into tlie court of king’s bench. 

MARSHAM, SIR JOHN, bom 1602, died 1685. The 
noble family, of liiarsham have the honour of tracing them- 
selves to a man whose chief distinction it was, that he was one 
of the most eminent scholars of his age, as the founder of their 
hereditary honours. He wasone of six sons and four daugh- 
ters of an alderman of London, and was born in the parish 
of St. Bartholomew. He had his education in Westminster 
school, and St. John's College, Oxford. He ofterwards tra- 
velled much abroad in France, Italy, and Germany, both as 
a private gentleman and in the suite of Sir Thomas Edmunds 
tlie ambassador. When he returned Lome he betook him- 
self to the study of the law, but it does not appear that he 
attained to more than to be appointed one of the six clerks 
in Chancery, and even this office ho lost when the conten- 
tions arose between the king and the parliament. Nor was . 
this all ; for, following the king to Oxford, and remaining | 
attached to the royal cause, he suffered greatly in his as- | 
tate. On the change of the times he was relumed to par- ' 
liament for the city of Rochester, was restored to his six ' 
clerks* office, was knighted, and soon after was created a 
baronet. He died at Bushy Hall near Watford. 

Such is the outline of his life. The predominance of a 
political power to whom he was obnoxious, in the period of 
hw liffi when his mind Was at maturity, gave him leisure to 
pursue those studies for which he had acquired a taste in 
the earlier period of his life. The subject on which his 
mind was particularly directed is one of peculiar intricacy 
and difficulty, the d»eiitangling the perplexed statements 
to be found in early writeta concerning antient dynasties 
and events in the eatlkil {WrMaof history. Tlie results of 
these studies he gave to a folio volume, printed 

at London m 1672, which he ’Canon Chronicus^ 

iEgyptiocus, Ebraicus, Grmeha/ being nn enlargement of 
a work on the same subject published jth 1^42# wntilled by 
him* Diatribe Chronologica.’ Sir John Haisliamiias treated 
the subject inamanuevbefttttiigaicholariniqhidia nothing 
but the diseovery Of truth, if truth be attahoialile.: His work 
was published at Lel|8&ig in 1576, and at FrUneker 1688, 
with a preface by thehditor Menckenins, irt which isomu^f 
conclusions are , qdestioiied. It is |jioha% tbuii ib^ 
shodem tlileoverieH m Egypt may affect in some poinjti tkt 
argument of this learned scholar, ^ ' 


In the same spirit he attacked the difficulties w^ilcb rest 
on ^ ^ Ghronologyofthe Eaijlif Htstoty^ Bh^ 
work Itas not, we believe, been to the pitb^ ; nor the 
* Dissertations on the Money of thp Antlents,* hud on the 
’Roman Pirovinces and X^ons/ Whkdi. it ^ understood he 
left in manuscript 

There is another workttf his, less celfibrated, the Prefoce, 
or npowvXmev, aa be mlled it» to Ae great work: on English 
monasteries, entitled * Monasticon Anglieanum,^ which was 
begun by Rogar Dodswortb, and finkhed by Bit Wdliam 
Dugdale. This impearedjnl 885. 

Sir John.Marsham was not only himself learned, but his 
two sons, Sir John Marsham of Cnxtoi^ and Sir Robert 
Marshamof Busby, were also studious and learned men. 
The son of Sir Revert was Greeted Lord Romney by King 
George I. 

MARSHES are those places of greater or loss extent 
on the earth’s surfece, where the soli is almost constantly 
soaked with waters The swamp, the bog, the fan, and the 
morass, are so many different names for the same thing, or 
modifications which have not yet been defined. W^hethor 
marshes be considered with regard to their advantages or 
disadvantages, they are equally jnteresting, and are objects 
that call for the attention of individuals aud sometimes 
of states. The advantages which they offer are of 
limited extent, and may be divided into spontaneous and 
artificial. The former consist in the natural productions 
which are furnished by some of them, of which peat is 
unquegtinnn>'ly the most important* (Ireland, Holland.) 
Some fur hi o iron-ore in considerable q|uantity, and, though 
generally of a bad kind, it is sometimes very good, and 
worked with advantage (Siberia); others supply aquatic 
game in abundance, which is a great resource to tlie neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, either for consumption or aa an article 
of commerce (the marshes of Tuscany); others ogain 
abound in oels and other fish ; and some, as thbse of the 
Saune in France, and those of Poland, are valuable for the 
myriads of leeches which they furnish, and which are sent 
to distant parts. The soil itself, dug up ftom the marshes, 
which is called bog-earth, and the upper surface of the 
peat bogs, burnt or unbUrnt, are in many cases considered 
an excellent manure, and employed as such. (Poland, 
France.) The reeds, rushes, willows, &o., which grow so 
abundantly in certain marshy lands, are in many places ob- 
jects of considerable importance. (Italy, Holland.) The 
artificial advantages to which marshes may be turned are 
confined chiefly to the cultivation of rice, where climate and 
other circumstances ore favourable to the growth of tliis 
grain. (North America, Hungary.) Tlie disadvantages 
of marshes are great : they are in general fatal to healih, 
and agnouUure suffers by the loss of all the marshy land. 
That health is materially injured by the pestilential air of 
marshes is evident from the fact that tlie ordinary mean 
length of life in their neighbourhood is very low. Cat- 
tle are also great sufferers ftom the influence of 
marshy grounds* The engineer Rauch says, ’Marshes 
are the ulcers of the eartlC which blur the fair face of 
natui*e, where all should be beauty; and from those 
infectious sores the languor of death extends fur and 
wide over all that should live and flourish:’ but the details 
of their baleful influence are nowhere more strikingly set 
forth than in the prize essay on this subject, by M. Rumcl 
of Paids. Nevertbeless all marshes are not equally preju- 
dicial to health; but independent of their different 
degrees of insalubrity, marshes present other distin- 
guishing features. The climate, the nature of the soil, 
and the vegetation, are all ap wtany circumstances which 
vary the appearance and ehl^RS^ter of marshes. The quan- 
tity of water Is also vei^ diffemt ; in some cases it is hardly 
visible, while in others, at least in certain seasons, the mai'sh 
presents the aspect of a mt^ltittjtde of stamiant pools covered 
with aqua^ birds. This is the ease with many of the Tus- 
can marshes, whkh mremiorefiver remarkable for tbeir float- 
ing islands, which samaiimes unite and cover a large sur- 
foeei . these islands have little solidity, and, eventually 
sinking, become in time converted into pat i some of these 
iti extent, while the aoS of others gradually 
r|iep» end the marsh disappears. Reeds ai^ particularly 
abendant in the Tuscan marshes, and they are applied to a 
gfpat dumber of useful purposes* The*quatity of the marsh- 
water abto diff«:s: thus, in some of the lUarAes of South 
Carolina, in the United States, it Is salt, as likewise at Ro- 
chelle, Rochfort, &c,, in France,^ In other places it is sulx 
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plniroiis^ al i» idiih thaHiivnAie* of ; 

m laiany it li fn^togfoout* m, in BtboHftt' wIiM.Uio marabas 
am oti^Ogly impmnatnd^ tnipliaW of iron from the 
vitri44ie ttfvinga which How iutp. Amm* The trees which 
are found imbedded in these matches are so thoroughly im* 
pmghetM wUho&ide of kon« 'thdl they supply an ore of 
exeedlent quality* free from the delbct of 

hrittleneae s6 common 16 the iron of most other bog-ores. 
In some cases tiie water of the marsh exlmles an intolerable 
smell of sulphuretted hydrogen* arising from the decompo- 
sition of the sulphate of niagnesia or Epsom salt, which is 
oontinuaHy fwming on their banks, (Siberia, and the 
hanl^ of the Euphrates.) 

In cold countries marshes freeae*but seldom become dry ; 
in warm countries* on the contrary, the marshes are often 
di^, and such can never form peat. As to the vegeta- 
tion of marshes, it is either composed of reeds, rushes, algm, 
graminem* or mosses, of which the 9phagnum pahutre is the 
most ^mmon in peat-bogs. Brushwood of various kinds, 
and willows and alters, are also common in marshy grounds. 

Marshy are found in all kinds of situations, in continents 
and in islands (loeland, Anau* dco.), on the margin of 
the sea, as well as in the interior of the land, on the slopes 
and even on the summits of mountains, as well as in the 
plains. Most countries have them in greater or loss abun- 
dance, but it has been remarked that they are less common 
in Asia and in Africa (as far as the latter is known) than in 
Europe, and that they are more abundant in America than 
elsewhere. In this latter part of the world almost all the 
plains are wet and abound in marshes; they are exceedingly 
common in the northern countries of the globe, particularly 
in the flat parts bordering on the sea, where the land is low 
and the subsoil clay. Here the rain and snow-water accu- 
mulate, and remain for want of* sufficient evaporation to 
carry them off. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the existing 
marshes : we may huwover observe that in Italy there are 
the Tuscan and the celebrated Pontine marshes, which are 
of great extent ; in France there are about 1,500,000 arpens, | 
or French acres, of marshes, some of great surface, as that ' 
of Montoiro near the mouth of the Loire, which has been 
worked for its peat for upwards of fivo hundred years, and 
gives constant employment to BOOO persons. Irelaml con- 
tains about 3,000,000 acres of marsh; the marsh or hog of 
Allen alone contains 300,000 acres, and there are others 
vciy extensive. England has many mai'shes, particularly 
in Lincolnshire, Somersetshire, Kent, and Cambridgeshire; 
Cliester, Huntingdonshire, Lancashire, and Stafford have 
GXteusivo marshes, some of which contain embedded trees. 
Scotland is much diversified with marshy ground, as in 
Peeblesshire, Ayrshire, Bterlingshire, Kinross, &c. As for 
Holland, the whole country is properly a drained marsh, 
and it still contains some extensive bogs which furnish 
peat. All the space along tbo coast from HuUatid to Den- 
mark is little better than a succession of marsh and sand. 
Russia ill Europe has marshes of vast extent, as those at 
the source of the Don, along the river Pripita, and round 
the sea of Azoff, as also in Finland and the Baltio Pro- , 
viuces, in Lithuania and Poland. The eastern part of 
Prussia abounds in swamps. Norway and Sweden have 
some bogs, hut little in proportion to their territory. 
In Bessarabia in Turkey, and all along the lower Danube, 
there are extensive marshes covered with reeds. In Hun- 
gary the marshes are estimated at 2*000,000 arpens. 
Switzerland has some considerable swampy patches, many 
of which are on the slopes of the mountains and in the , 
higher valleys. In Spam and Portugal there are some I 
extensive mtu^sbes ; inmsed Uiey am more or less scattered 
all over Europe. . 

Asia has its marshes and swamps, but they are less | 
common t^an in £uri)pe*if we etcept thenmthem portion* 
where thie^ am in gmat numbeir and very extensive, as be- 
tween the lower Ob and the YtMMff* and between this last 
river and the Lena. Theta is between the little Tanguska and 
the Yenk^ the nmri^ lie* equal in extent to the 

great 1^6 tadoga, sdmnded as it were in the midst of 
rocky Tim pmfmee of OkhOUk h6s many swampy 
threats* A Isf^ piurt df China is naturally swampy* but 
it is to agr6i& extant dtalnedl^ the numerous canals which 
intersect CM cMutry. T<MiUm has mahy mmsliee* and tho 
pehinsulabfllalatxstcohtaitUk manyofgrcMexteht In India 
the province oi^Ohde has some difensive miemhes covered 
vrithreeds, the rehwatttf great herds of wild bulhloes. The 
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mou^ of the greater partof the rivers of India are 
and large swampa are sometimes, found along their eouisL 
as is the case with the Padder. In ther northern provmm 
there are many savannahs, or wet meadows. There are 
swamps altmg tM Euphrates, and those of Mesopotamia 
are bitter, sulphurous* and salt. In Persia the province 
of Ohilan*in other, respects fertile and Mauliful* is very 
unwholesome on account of its marsh^ and marshy ibresta 
Mazenderan has ojso lUany swamps. The eastern side of 
the kke Aral is marshy. The steppes of the Kirgbis abound 
in salt marshes and poole. Tlie Astatic islands, that is, all 
those that are of any extent, contain marsliea: thus part of 
the coast of Sumatra is eovered with extensive marshes, 
whiob have caused it to receive the nameof* the pestiferous 
coast;* the reeds are gigantic bamboos* and a . continual 
fog hangs ovor the aquatic soil. Batavia, Samaraiij|* and 
other plaoos in the island of Java are reputed tooe so 
unwholesome, in consequence of the stagWaut waters and 
pestilential marshes, that the island has been named thw 
grave of Europeans. Tho Philippine Islands have a great 
many peat bogs. New Holland has much marshy ground 
along the coast, and immense swamps havo been seea 
inland. 

As for Africa, its interior is too little known to enable ua 
to speak with any certainty of its marshes; but the south- 
ern pait, according to Barrow, has many and extensive 
swamps covered with reeds and saline plants. Some of the 
rivers on the east are marshy at their embouchures, which 
is also the case with the Quorra. Madagascar contains 
marshes, in whiob the singular Ravenala iurania speciom)^ 
a kind of palm, grows, remarkable for the size and disposi- 
tion of its leaves, which are similar to those of the banana* 
and are employed by the natives as table-cloths, napkins* 
plates, dishes, and spoons. 

Amorica contains immense marshes. In the frigid zona 
of the New World, as far as known, fog-enveloped iiiarsJies 
have been found. To the westward, in Russian A inerica* 
the land lying between the coast and the mountains is a 
slip of black swampy soil ; sumo of the marshy grounds are 
on the slopes of the mountains, and retain the water like a 
sponge; tlieir verdure (being covered with moss of various 
kinds) gives them the appearance of firm land, but in 
endeavouring to pass them the traveller sinks up to the 
waist. On the opposite or east coast of America wc find 
Newfoundland intersected by marshes and morasses. Lower 
Canada has iveitber marshes nor staguant water* but the 
rivers are muddy. To the south of the great lakes of North 
America, and as far south as Mexico, the United States con- 
tain a great number of marshes, and some of them of gieat 
extent. The low lauds of Mexico also contain many swamps 
The former intendencia of Vera Cruz is principally occu- 
pied with marshes and sands. South America contains 
a great abundance of extensive marshes, as on the upper 
Apure, an afllucnt of the Orinoco ; and the delta of tlie 
latter river is one vast swamp. The region which extends 
between the Andes and the Pacific has little marshy ground, 
if wo except Chaco, where there are many swampy val- 
leys; but on the other hand tho iinniense plains which 
occupy the whole interior of the continent, from tho moun- 
tains of Caracas on the north to the Straits of Magalhaens 
on the south, contain a great number of extensive marshes. 
All the immense basin of the Amazon is covered vrith 
swamps and wet land and marshy tbrests. To the south of 
the Campos Parexis, the provinces of Moxos and Chiquitos 
contain extensive marshes; in the latter particularly there 
is the great lake or marsh of Xarayes. [Brazil, p. 
356.] This marsh is temporary however, being dry a 
"reat part of the year, and then covered with the corn- 
(gr/odia/us) and other iride^s. The province of Chaw 
is alM foil 6f marshes* as well as that of Cordova, in 
which are foe swamp of Los Porongos, the Mar-chiciuitcv 
See, In La Plata there is the great marsh of Ybera* 
formed by the infiltrations of the Parana. At the north- 
west extremity of the Pampa of Buenos Ayres is the great 
leedy mersh called Los Canaverales* and along the whole 
eouise of tho Rio Mendoza* and between that river and foe 
foot of the CordilleiM, there are extensive raarehesj They 
also exist on the upper part of Rio Negro. In short, we 
may say that all foe immense region of the Pampas, or 
plains of South Amaicaacontains marshes. Brazil has many 
swampy woods; and fe aScending the coast we find foe 
great wUnd of Marajo « foe embottchnze of the Amazons* 
a consiMrabte Uaot of which is a haaish* foimed m part by 
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the damit ftm ito mtar of the »ver,i^ m part by the it that hn XtmMm 4^iiaiquen%j^^ 
sonda of the «ea. Farther north af^n tte whole coaat of mUaini fsevere atrlettw^ lehion for ^ 

French Guyana ia a awainp, ’ * * ” • -■ 

'Biia enumeration of the known marahes and swamps» 
though oomprehcnsive, Uhowenev far from being complete. 

Very large portione of the earih^a aurfoce remain atill unei- 
plored« and phyaieal geography is yet too modern a acienoe 
to have attraoM the attention of traveUors to the correction 
and completton af lie details. Nevertheless it is certain that 


^ pftCMges from claittioal iMithm k hit tragedies a f Se^ 
janue*an4 ‘ Catiline/ ^ , , 

Mmm left several pli|yp> of which the feUewmg have 
b^n winteiiopagteJr^ApW^ andMeido,’ ^Anto- 
?iS*, Ji Courtesan/ * IidiaMate Countess/ 

Oie extent of tumliy ground is rery and proj»bly it on e*wUent play; i&n^n jin 
wa» fcrmerly much greater, for a m^titude of natural dr- trith the most foroibio po^ ^ ri m iinni isTr^tnd tn 
curostanoet have greatly diminjehed them, and are still Dodsley’s CoUeotiop. It^poai/^Smvm^ft^'^thTtitl^ 
oftdng them by degrees. On the ether hand oOloniiotion, pge of the first edition (1604) tbntto niw^*^ wriuLn 
and the consequent mciwe of population in the newly by Webster, and only 4t0ied by jfawioft He aim 1^ 
seUled places, cause the clearing of fbreste and the draining some miscellaneoua poetteal worlut euUect^ and aSitofl'*!.. 
of marshes to go on rapidly. There is no douUt but tliat Mr. Bowie in 1764 ;^1 he assUted^JeoMn and aan^ 
in proMrtion as the swamps are dried up the source of man in the eotpposition of ‘ Hagtward Hosl’ a which i 
many diseases will he got rid ofj hut again, it may be in PodsleyV Collection, » ptay VWcn is 

doubtful whether the inoreiisod drought occHsioned by so MAI^TRANP. [Sws»»m1 ' 

vMt a reduction of |wamrating surface may not cngeii^r HABSUPIA'LIA, or MARSUPIATA (MiwsKf/tnw. a 

otlwr diseases enually fetal with tliose which now spring purse or beg), an extensive group of Mammalia. ISng 
from the superabundaiwe of ewampy ground : and it is essonlially Sum all the otbm. in their wran^feDun'^ 
possible that oven absolute sterihty may result, in some 8«wrofed by every verietyof nomisbUnt! 

*’“j^\RSIAN*’ WAR, '[Socu'i. War.] ao^SgV/^^nd we'find Urn 

MAR8IGLI, LUIGI FERDINANbO. COUNT, bom organs Egression, ]pLh3? wd^^^ 
at Bologna, of a noble femily, in 1648, studied mathematics severtd wonts and habks, so that wh maftewe in them 
under Borelli, and natural history under Malpighi and analogies to the carnivorous. in«^ttvS WhivoS 
other ah^e pmfesMK At the age of twenty he went to and rodent forms of tho other memmiferous quadruMds. 
Conatuntmoplo. On hi« return he published ‘Ossorvaziom Tho first species bolonffinc lo this anoptnid ap «hnrpani 
s«l Bosfuro Tracin' (Romo, 188 V*. which he dedicated to group brought under the notleeof ZOol^IsS were ttoe of 
Christina of Sweden ; and be also wrote a memoir on tho America, and they received from Sealinr the amimmiate 
rise and decline of tho Ottoman empire, which was not name of Animalia erumenata, or • 

published until after his death. He afterwards served in for the loading poouliarily in them MarsnS is so to 
Hungary as a volunloer in the Imperial array against tho speak, tho premature birth of their youmr. which a« born 
I urks, was raised to the rank of captain, end was wounded ui a slate of development not much bem'd that of the 



BgrMBbly to the treaty of peace between tho two empire! till tlmlittio knohsTh#rroarkM/Sieri^or?lii.^^mm^i^ 
When the war of the Spanish succession broke oot.Morsigli. sh^t out into limbs, nnd till the whol^ft^tworroT “ 
who wia alr^dy a goneral, wm actively employed, and he animal is completed, ami it is able to go a^e Lone after 
found himself /n ^mmand of the garris-m of Brisach, of this period it’lUes to tho pouch in®l^app;oa^ o‘’fd2nl: 
which town fha aunt d’Arco was poUlical ^vornor. ger, or enters it when fetigned. and may often bo seen 
Bnsach sumiuler^ to tho French t iirteon days aft or liiey peeping out to ascertain whether it is safe to ventura abroad 
hod opened the trenohea. The auUc council of Vienna ogmii. " ^ 

highly disapproved of tho surrender, and Mareigli was pub- Linnmus, who appears only to have known lira American 
licly sentenced to be cashiered. Ha tried every means to species, or Opossums, arranges them a^r toh uoncric 
have the sentence revoked but tn vain. Ho wrete and oppcllalionof in U fferSplaciiKm 

published a memoir in his defence, which is said to have betwnon the Bears, Badgers, and aseooM fee 
appeared porfeeUy satisfeetory to competent judges. Olid and the Moles (Tafco). ** *" . m . {t/r»w), 

. ‘^*‘r*«'^-*>«*Wtl*eadvantiigoofknowiogtliegrontquaii- 
devoted himseli to study ; he travelW m France, wes num- Uty of species and wriety of diseovei^ in™wTo • 
ber»l among the members of the Academy of Scioiiees of fend.arrBngcdthecopiousrontori8UwhjehtCextr8ordinary 
Puns, and at lut returned to his native town Bologna, to country afiferded in addition to the few American forms us 
which m 1712 ho m^e a donation of bis reientifle colleo- the fourth order of his Afewiflws. ^vidZ Uie now 
tions, which were placed by the senate of Bologna in a numerous group into several subdivhuma and olacincr ibo 
building allotted for tho purpose, and called the Institute order between bis Camattien end his Rodmtic^ ^ 

^ Sciences and Arts. I# 1726 MatmgU published his Hliger makes the fifemiwoffo tii iJ^femilv a bis 


^at work on the Danube, ‘ Danubhis Pannoiiico-Mysicus, scoonS order, Po/ffcijf^^anSftSb* third i^Smff/cou- 

Obseryationibus Geographiois, Astronomicis. Hydrographi- "."a ““«• *<ift«iift«,wii- 

efe, Historicis, Physi^ porlustratns ab Aloysio Ferdinando 

fTnVns^sa uomim *0 11 ' * y i- 


Comito MarBili. aocio R. Societatum Pariaiensisp Londinon- 

■ie ^ / A 7 »:al. 1 - 1 .. 


of tko Kangaroos and Potorooi. 

M. (le Blainvtile divides Uie Mammifire* into two sub' 


•y etc TAmsterdam. 7 yols. foUorwith 

M’ly so celled, 
fenOiale is a 


tlupd. of the geology; liiti fifth, and sixtli, of the 

ichthyology, zoology, and ; and tho lost contains 

a camogtid of tho plants, nf the uaiure and pro- 

pertfes of the waters of the Pi^b# and ita^irreat alfiuont 
thoTbtt^Ss ' ' , 

MARSTON, JOTK, admmatUt of EU- 


Mr, Oviuf ooBeets all the fbrms un% the family Didel- 
. ?• The fuhfomiliiHi into which tho group is separated 
OT hup win foond in the artieie MAWirALoaY, where tho 
views rf sooWisfe in Moand, as to the olassififistion of these 
ammalsp wiu ^ fonnda 

Stott, ooBgregatos all mamto^la With ornostdile tonmhs 

AhuA MOiAa* .eWsMiiaA > ST s .. 


I unoermwe Mm 

to iSve 2^, ttL hi* Ckeinpfdt (Maromals with 

from hfe dedioaUonto tlmt ni^rf <#>«a ble thumbs) into tho tfwos grwwk JSiw««A ftwifrw' 

froS StoegCto toeSTpStod 'to“S^Si » ^ il^orisod os h.v 

r ««r yRauwu » me Hopbooi^j • to awi. 4^ 
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fnmni t6e 

teethVtkili thi) ^bnom^ t^eth). These 

Uit C0tisi$t of the gettore Ffttaeoiarmi, Phalcm^ita, i^- 
IHdelphpti Chair&nmaii^i DenyurtMi mtl Pkwm^le. 
(* N&t Hist. of%(mkeys» tmd Lemurs*' Mtmg^ 

fM voh iii., 

Belbre we proci^to nbtfoe the elassifitmtlon proposed hy 
Prolhssot Owek it will be udtimible to drew the attention of 
out reudehi to ine Marsupial 

OilOANiaATlOK* 

filta^e^Ofi.-^The Marstipialia difljfer emuddUrably from each 
other its thb osSeoUs part of thaif struciuro^ aa might be 
esepeetbd in a groUp wnosU food amt habits itary so much. 
OUr limits do not pevtnit of a detailed inouiry Into these 
difTcrences ; but the eshmsplds in the SReletans, Shulls^ 
and teeth represented ih this article will convey a general 
notion of formation of the bony partSi and the modiflea- 
liohs to which the^ ore SttWeet. There is however one 
pOcultaHty common to oil, which is even fbund in the true 
and presents a marked discrepancy from the 
osseous systems of the other Mammalia we allude to the 
Marnw^al hotter. These are attached to the pubis« and 
embedded In the muscles of the abdomen, whore they afford 
support to the marsupium, or pouch, in the tcmales. They 
exist also in the males, to whom their prosence seems to bo 
necessary fbr the purposes of reproduction. These bones 
and their situation are shown in the skeletons of the Kan> 
garoo and Opossum. The priheipul modiRcationS in the 
general form of the Skull and in tuo other parts of the ske- 
leton are well pointed out by Professor Owen, in his paper 
•On the Osteology of the Marsupfalia.' (ZooL Proc,, Oct., 
r838.) 

Or^an/f of as migiit also be expected, 

vary greatly, ilio teeth are oppfoprtatcd to the food or 
prey to be taken, ^-hetlier it bo flesh, iUsetda, fruits, herbs, 
or roots ; and in conformity with the same law, wo have a 
simple or a complex stomach, and a corresponding structure 
in llie viscera ; the flesh-eating tribes being entirely with- 
out aemonm, and the others possessing that appendage in a 
greater or less degree according to circumslanees. 

Orgam (tf HeproducHm.^avX it is in the organs of 
generation and mode of reproduction that the great and 
striking difference exists between tlie Marsupials and all 
other known Mammals. Tyson flmt distinguished the true 
vaginee from the urtiftro-sexual mnaU as it has been 
termed by later physiologists, though he denominated it 
the common fmBage or canolis ; nor was his conjecture as 
to the parts of the comnlicated uterine apparatus wdierein 
gestation is carried on otner than true. John Hunter, Sir 
Everai-d Home, M. 6coflboy St. Hilaire, M. do Blainville, 
and Mr. Morgan have all thrown more or loss light upon 
tins obscure subject ; and the p^r of Mr. Morgan, in the 
• Transactions of the Linnean Society,’ vol. xvi,, is espe- 
cially worthy of attention, as fltr as it goes. But it was 
reserved for Proibssor Owen to Supply the many and great 
deficiencies which existed, and to attain a precise knowledge 
of the mode in Which the embryo is developed, by deter- 
mining from the examination or the impregnated uterus 
the nature of the relations subsisting between the fmtus and 
the mother. 

Profos.sor Owen, in his paper ^On the Generation of the 
Marsupial Animals, With a I]fesCriptipii of tho Impregnated 
Uterus of the Kangaroo TlWap., 1 834)* observes that 
in all the genera onhis gtuup the uterus is double, and the 
true vagina is separated either Wholly or for a considerablo 
extent into two Iktefal canals. Both the digestive and 
generative tubes terminate within a common cloacal outlet* 
and the term therefbre, he remarks, thouffU 

oonfttiaa to the edentate iUart^otoL is so ht applicable to 
the whole of this sherrant division. As the frmales approach 
the Opi^ijtrmai PerUiMit in their separate genital tubes* 
so also the mates resemble Jhein in tho pecaifar strOetdre 
and cbnnexlons of the ihfrbmKtent organ ; and he points 
out that ih flhe flfuortmf* thb the MnfnnivVhw 

the oorndia cavernosa ^nfa him tm i^me position below 
thb uuMs^ whh the same of ligiTOntous attaohment 
to the boh^ i^lyia ; and thsr jgtafls haeHme' same tilforcated 
form and dbuhle grooim fbr tne tran^itssioh ef the semen 
as in the Opossum* in WhUk ht the mate 

organs were ftrst de^fiBot hv di>™r S>m.* ir04). 
**111 those genera/ biaffliinues Mr. Oweh/^in which the 


fematoshave an inward Ibld^f intmnnenh or iMomiiial 
poacli* the males have an miiwatfl dUplioature in the 
responding situation for the lodgment of tho testes, which 
are thus placed anterior to the penis ; and it is a remark* 
able ilmt that the muscle which surrounds the mammary 
gland tn the 0ne sex is analogous to the suspensory eromas- 
tor of the testes in the other. Both sexes in the Marsupial 
genera matiiibirt also their affinity to the oviparous classes 
in possessing two superior venm cavm, and in the want of 
the ihfbrior mesenterio artery ; and the marsupial bones, so 
common in the skdetons of reptiles* are limited in the 
maminiferouB class to this division, in which alone, from 
the peculiarly brief period of uterine gestation, and tho 
consequent non-enlargement of the abdomen, their presence 
might be expected. But these hones serve important pur- 
ivoses in relation to tho generative economy of tho M0rm- 
piaia. In the female they assist in producing a eompres- 
sion of the mammary gland necessary fer the alimentation 
of a peculiarly feeble offspring, and they defend tho abdo- 
minal viscera from the pressure of the young as these in- 
crease in size during their mammary or marsupial existence, 
and still more when they return to tho pouch fer tempoiury 
shelter. In the males, with the exception of the edentate 
genera, tho marsupial bones, from their relation to the 
cremaster muscles, which wind round them like pune>'B, 
assist in tho compression niul retraction of the testes during 
coition ; a process which, from the peculiar position of tlie 
scrotum, has been supposed to differ from that of other 
quadrupeds. A recent op|)ortunity however of observing 
the coitus of the Kangaroo, at the Zoological Gardens, 
proves that there is no dHTerence as to position, which is the 
same as in tlie Dog, but that it is chiefly remarkable for the 
repetition of the act during a long-ountinued embrace. Tho 
peculiar length and tortuosity of the double vagina, for 
which the bifurcated glans of the male organ is adapted, 
may render necessary so ofllcient a process; and ns the 
testes ai*c then retracted entirely out of sight, it would seem 
that the marsupial boncH have the same relation in the 
male to their secretion as llicy have in tho female to the 
mammary glands. Tho minute size of the young of tho 
American Opossum when found in the marsupium, their 
pendulous attachment to the nipples, and perhaps the mode 
in which the latter are developed, gave rise among die 
earlier observers to a supposition that they were originally 
fermed from those parts ; and the gemmiparous theory, 
which has subsequently often been revived, appears to have 
been prevalent at the time when Tyson first devoted his 
attention to the subject.’ 

Professor Owen, afrer concluding, from data stated in his 
rmper, that it may be concluded that tho ovulum in the 
Kangaroo quits the ovisac in a condition corresjwnding to 
that in the ordinary Mammalia, and increases in a similar 
manner us it descends in the uterus, goes on to describe in 
minute and most interesting detail the foetus and mem- 
branes of a Kangaroo {Mucropus major) at apparently tho 
middle period of gestation, which in that animal continues 
for thirty-eight days. The membranes consisted of an am- 
nios, a Very large vitelline sac, rendered highly vascular by 
ramifications of oraphalo-ntesen (eric vessels, and a thin un- 
vaseular chorion. There was no placenta, nor any adhesion 
between tho exterior membrane of tho foetus and the in- 
ternal surface of the mother by the opposition and interlace- 
ment of villi, or vessels, as in those mammalia in which the 
placenta is replaced hy a uniform villous and vascular cho- 
rion ; the condition of tho fostus was such as occurs in the 
viper and other ovovivipurous reptiles, except that there 
was no trace of the existence of an allantois in that stage of 
the fmtal development Tho dissection of very 
mammary fbstusos of ihe Kangaroo. Phalangista, and 1 e- 
taurus exhibited the remains of a urachus and ambilioal 
vessels, Whefiee Professor Owen concluded *that at a moro 
advantm Stage of tlie foetus an alliintois was developed, 
Mr. O#on remarked that as tho growth of the foeltls od- 
Vi^ced, the circulating fluids became necessarily more 
bhai^d with decomposed particlbs of the organised sub- 
sikhee : and that although the Extended surface of mhiWIely 
'sdMividod blood-vessels affefdW by the vitelline sac might 
serve both fer respiration and nutrition at the earliest staM, 
yet that at a late period, and as the embryo acquired addi- 
lional bulk and atrC%t^ and parts, aq accessory ap^- 
ratus for that cfiS'ap&ared to be ht^ssary. In wl me 
Reptilia, he observ^V m which flic respiratory futtetfeh of 
the foetus is not performed by the ekfension of vascular fila* 
• 3 M 2 
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nents from sides of the necls, ah dhntois or oneal 
process, omtitised by ombilieal or bvj^gAatrie vessels, is 
produced from tbe terminal portion of tbe intestinal tube. 
In the placental Mammaiias where the vitelline sao and 
vitellus are relatively smaller, the allantois makes its ap 
pearance much earlier, hut is developed in different proper 
tions in the different ordeti. It is subservient in all the 
plsL^ntQXMamtmJlia to the important function bf the trans* 
ference of the hypogastric or umbilical arteries to the ex- 
terior enveloping membrane or chorion ; and in these Afnm- 
malia, Mr« Owen further remarked, the umbilical vessels 
coextended with the allantoic csscum seek a more intimate 
contact with the vascular surface of the womb, and proceed 
to organise tbe chorion shooting out into villi, either ex- 
tended over the whole surface, as in the mare, or disposed 
in cirrumscribed tuAs, as in the Fuminanis, or limited to 
one place and forming a single placenta, ns in the human 
sulnect, and in all unguiculate mammals. 

As connected with this subject Mr. Owen subsequent^ 
exhibited a preparation <of which a cut is given in Loudon^ 
‘ Magazine of Natural History,** with the summary of the 
professor’s paper in the PhiL Trans,) to the Zoological 
Society of London, and took occasion to observe that in the 
bii*d and motile the umbilical vessels are limited to the 
allantois, and do not extend beyond that membrane to Uie 
chorion ; the allantois therefore plays a primary part in ^e 
respiration of the fcBtus. In the placental mammalia, on 
tbe other hand, its office as a temporary respiratory organ is 
secondary, but it is essential as a means or transference of 
the umbilical vessels to the chorion ; it has therefore a pre- 
existence to the placenta, and without it the placenta could 
not lie formed ; for if it be considered that the embryo is 
formed within the hag of the chorion, and is originally free 
from any connexion with that membrane, there must of 
necessity be some support for the umbilical vessels during 
their passage to the chorion ; but no other is known except 
the allantois, or urinary bladder, and urachus, as its remains 
are termed. The existence of a placetita, in Mr. Owen’s 
mind, therefbre infers the pre-existence of an allantois, but 
the reverse of the proposition docs not therefore hold good. 
In birds and scaled reptiles the allantois itself performs the 
functions of the placenta or vascular chorion; and the 
question to be resolved relatively to the Kangaroo and 
other Marsupials was whether, the allantois being developed, 
it would serve as a medium for the organization of the cho- 
rion, or remain, as in the oviparous vertobrata, an indepen- 
dent vascular bag or ememm. The examination of the pre- 
paration alluded to, a uterine fmtus of a Kangaroo placed 
at Mr. Owen s disposal by Dr. Sweatman, contributed to the 
solution of that question. Tins feet us was further advanced 
than that described by Mr. Owen in PAil Trans, The 
digits of the hinder extremities were, in this, completely 
formed. The umbilical chord extended nearly three lines 
from the abdominal surface of the footus ; the amnios was 
reffected from this point to form the usual immediately in- 
vesting tunic of the foetus; and beyond the point of reflec- 
tion, the chord divided into a very large superior vascular 
sac, organised by the omphalo-mesonteric vessels, correa* 
ponding in all respects wilfi the vitelline sac described and 
figured in Mr. Owen’s paper in PAii, Trans. ^ but below tbe 
neck of this sac there extended a second pvriform sac, about 
one-sixth the size of the vitelline sac, having numerous 
ramifleations of the umbilical vessels, and constituting a 
true allantois. This sac was suspended freely from the end 
of the umbilical chord ; it had no connexion at any part of 
its ciroum ference with the chorion, and was equally free 
iVorn attachment to the paricles of the uterus, in which the 
fedus was developed. 

The period of gestation {thirty-nine days) was determined 
in 1833, in the vivarium of Zoological Society of Lm- 
don, by Mr.^wen, whose aee^t, 5»f hitherto obscure 
and mqst interesting portion hkloral history of the 

animal we hero give from his pap^ ip the Phii, Tmns^ 

* In order to inure the female to the ex^tharions of the 
pouch when Uieyabould liecome indispeo) 9 ihie^ they ware 
commenced six daya after the eopulatioja, wh|i^l^ Wk place 
on the 27th of August, and were repOam Mpming 
Md evening until the Mh of October, lirhoii, . act v 7 ajUm 
too xmtus was discoviSkfA tp the pouch attaehed to ^ ioft 
ifeupeaiOjr nipple. On. tHe preceding day af|be A 

great quantity of llm moist brown secretion ^cunor iii 'W© 
pouch was noticed, indicating ia cotnineooing detevmiiMllriOQ 
* Vol'.i., Kew 8ario«, 


of blood to that p8rt, and at different pettods durh)^ the day 
th9i IMale was observed to put hor head into the poueb^ and 
lick off* the serration. When she was again examined, at 
six b’cloOk in the evening, a slight increase of the secretion 
was the only perceptible change in the state of the pouch ; 
but there was no appearance in the nipples indicative of tbe 
event so soon about to take place. The nipfde. in use by 
the young one of the previous yqoa was the right superior or 
anterior one ; it was peafly two inohes in length, nM one- 
third of an inch in dkineten while the other three wei'o 
about half an inch in length, and a^ut a line in diameter, 
i took notes of the appearance of the marsupium on the 6 th, 
the loth, idth, 21sti ^tb, and 3Sth days, uterine gesta- 
tion ; no material alteration was however observable till 
after the death of the young Kangaroo of the previous year, 
which took place on the twenty-fffth day, wlicn the brown 
secretion first beam to appear, and the nipple that had been 
in use to dimfnisn. As parturition took place in the night, 
the mode of transmission to the pouch was not observed. 
No blood or albuminous discharge could be detected on the 
litter, nor any trace of it on the ^r between the vagina and 
orifice of the pouch ; hut thesO i^ight liave been removed 
by the mother. The appearances presented by the little 
one thus detected within twelve hours after being deposited 
in the pouch were as follow It resembled an earth-worm 
in the colour and semitransparency of its integument, ad- 
hered firmly to the point of the nipple, breathed strongly 
but slowly, and moved its fore-legs when disturbed. Its body 
was bent upon the abdomen, its short tail tucked in between 
the hind-legs, which were one-third shorter than the fore- 
legs, but with the throe divisions ,of the toes now distinct. 
The whole length from the nose to the end of tbe tail, wlien 
stretched out, did not exceed oqe inch and two lines. On 
tbe 9ih of October 1 agajn examined the pouch ; the young 
one was evidently grown and respired vigorously. I deter- 
mined to detach it from the nipple for the lollowing rea- 
sons:— 1st, to decide the nature of ihelsonnection between 
the foetus and the nipple ; 2nd, to ascertain, if possible tbe 
nature of the mammary secretion at this iieridd ; 3id, to try 
whether so small a wtus would manifest the powers of a 
voluntary agent in regaining the nipple; and lastly, to ob- 
serve the actions of the mother to etfect the same purpose, 
which one might presume would be instinctively analogous 
to those by means of which the foetus was originally applied 
to the nipple. With respect to tbe first point, 1 was aware 
that the Hunterian dissections, as exhibited in the prepa- 
rations in the museum of the college, and the observations 
of Mr. Morgan and Mr. Collie, concurred in disproving the 
theory of a vascular mode of connection between the mam- 
mary foBtuB and the nipple ; nevertheless as a discharge of 
blood had been stated by Geoffroy St. Hilaire to accompany 
marsupial birth, or the suontaneous detachment of the 
fcBtus from the nipple, ana even the anastomoses and dis- 
tribution of the continuous v^essels in the neck of the ftetus 
had been speculated on by him, it became desirable to have 
ocular demonstration of the facts. 

Tbe feetus retained a firm hold of the nipple ; when it 
IS detached, a minute drop of whitish ffuid, a serous 
milk, appeared on the point of the hippie. About half a 
line of tbe extremity of the nipple had entered tbe mouth, 
which extremity was of smaller diameter than tlie rest of 
the nipple, not being as yet so compressed by the contracted 
orifice of tbe mouth as to form a clava^ extremity, such as 
it afterwards presents. The young one moved its .extromi- 
ties vigorously after being detached, hut did not make any 
apparent effort to apply its legs to the integument of.tho 
mother, so as to creep alongr but seemed, in regard to pro- 
gressive motion, to be perfectly helpless. It was deposited 
at the bottom of the pouch, and the mother was liberated 
and carefully watehed for an hour, Shejpmediately showed 
symptoms pf uneasiness^ stooping dowix1||i tick the orifice of 
the vagina, a^ B<»atf^ng the exterior of the pouch. At 
length she grasped the sim of the orifice of the pouch with 
lier fbrerpaws, and drawing them apart, as in the aet of 
opening a, bag* she thrust her head into the eavity as fhr as 
the dyes, aim could be seen moving it about in different 
diseerieiui., Puring this act she zested on tbe tripod formed 
h]r tarsi and tad. She never meddled with ilie pouch 
the recumbent posture; hut when stimulated by 
nnensy sensations, she immediately rose and repeated the 
prposss of drawing open the bag and inserting her muzzle, 
sometimes keeping n there for half g minute at a time. 1 
never observed that she put her ti^Megg into the pouch; 
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>«WriaMf (jppJojwd to When 

she witiMfow her ^ad, the generally obh^lvl^ by licking 
the pnQce of the pouch, and ewalioving the peordtion. After 
reiieating the above act about a down tinea, she lay down, 
and aeemed to be at eoM. 



Outtiof) of the Konifateo elbcmt twelve lunift efter uterine biHli# ehowlng He 
nntiiral siee ead eaterual development et thi« perLod The elongation of the 
jftw« hfw minced the mouth to a simplo round aaterior oridce, which ittlMO' 
rjuently hecumen even more coiiiracted bolWe the lateral flenumi begin to 
oatonil iNiekwatdx. Tliu eye Ih eoiieoaled by tlie completely formed eyelidi. 
Throe tlivisione aro now seen at the posterior extremUy. A. longitudinal line 
indicates the ttepnration of the umbilical pedicle, a* the upper nipple of the 
left Bide« to which the above fmtue wae atutehod t the lower nipple of the 
mine eUe, 

The freedom with which the mother reached with her 
mouth the orifices both of the f^emtal passage and pouch 
suggested at once a means adequate to the removal of the 
voung from the one to the other; while at the same time 
her employment of the fore-paws indicated that their assist- 
ance in the transmission of tho foetus need not extend be- 
yond the keeping open the entrance of the pouch while the 
feetus was being introduced by the moutb. when it is 
thus probably conducted to, and held over, a nipple, until 
the mother teeb that it has grasped the sensitive extremity 
of tho part from which it is to derive its sustenance. This 
mode of transmission is consistent with analogy, the mouth 
being alwavii employed by the ordinary quadrupeds, as dogs, 
cats, and mice, tbr the purpose of removing thdr helpless 
offspring. It accords also with the phenomena better than 
those which have been previously proposed ; for it is now 
ascertained, by repeated dissections both of the Kangaroo 
and Opossum, that there is no internal passage from the 
uterus to the marsupium; and if the genital outlet can be 
brought into contact with the orifice of tho pouch in the 
dead Kangaroo by means of great stretching of the relaxed 
parts, yet such an action has never been witnessed in the 
living animal ;* the tender embryo would be more liable to 
reimivo injury from the fore-paws; and these, from the 
absence or a thumb, could not so effectually ensure its pail- 
age as the lips, which can be opposed to each other. Lastly, 
tho young one did not by any of its actions encourage the 
idea of its uossessing the power of instinctively creeping up 
to the nipple. When the female had rested quiet for about 
half an hour, we again examined her, and found the young 
one not at the bottom of the pouch, but within two inches 
of the nipple ; it was breathing strongly, and moving its 
extremities irregularly as before. 1 m^e an attempt to . 
replace it on the n^ple, but without suc^^ess, and the 
mother was then released* On an examination two days ' 
afterwards the marsupium was found empty. Every por- 
tion of the litter was carefully searched, in the hopes of find- : 
ing the foetus, but without success. The mother tlicrofore, 
owing to the disturbance df the young one, had probably - 
destroyed it. This was a result 1 had not expected, for the 
bead keeper at the Zoological Fsfm bad twice taken a 
mammary fetus firom the nipple and pouch of tho mother, , 
soon after it had been deposited there, and when it did not 
exceed an inch in length, and it had each time again be- 
come attached to the nipple. I afterwards saw this fetus 
attached to the tiMe, and it continued to grow, without 
having sustained ^ apparent injury from the seimration, 
until the death of the mother, wlmn it was ndarly ready to 
leave the pouch. A similar result occurred to Mr. Collie.’ 

The young one observed by Mr. Collie (see Zoological 
Joumaff vol. V., p. 238) was of nearly the size of the last and 
half th^middle joint of oneCa little fem; and the flesh- 
coloured ititeguments were so tronspmnt gs to permit the 
higher coloured vessels and' viscera to he seen through 
thena. Iho extremities seemed completely formed, and its 

« Oiven eteonrs* that this aimuiitltaot sppltosblo to ihoM 

jMr4iM)e^«]Ucli.UtW P^ramitmmiA the MOAUn Doach Antovkuto oiMtooms. 
tito dttriicttt iiw> <if flUeasiitoat ftlnnltHi poudi exfcidiKl eli^ia tlto 


mi^ular power was testifi^ by itg efforts in sucking, 
ittg which It pul every part of its body in motion, * Accbid- 
ing to the testiinony of the person,' continues Mr, C^Uie, 
• who preserved the mother with this little ope for me, the 
latter by no means posses the whole of its time with tho 
la^at papilla in its mouth, but has been remarked, more 
than once, witho^ baying hold of it. It has even been wholly 
removed from the saO to the person’s hand, and has always 
attached itself aheiT to the teat. Yesterday,^ on again 
looking at it, I gently pressed, with the tip of my finger, the 
head of the little one away from the teat of which it had 
hold, and continued pressing a little more strongly for the 
space of a minute altogether, when the teatr, that had been 
stretched to more than an inch, came out of the young one’s 
mouth, and showed a small circular enlargement ai its tip, 
well adapting it for being retained by the mouth of the 
sucker. Tho opening uf the mouth seemed closed in on 
both sides, and only sufliciently open in fent to admit tho 
slender papilla. After this 1 placed tho extremity of the 
teat close to tho mouth of the young, and held it there for a 
short lime, without perceiving any decided effort to get hold 
of it anew ; when i allowed the sac to close, and put the 
mother into her place of security. An hour afterwards the 
young one was observed still unattached, but in about two 
hours it bad bold of the teat and was actively employed in 
sucking.' 

Professor Owen then refers to a similar experiment tried 
with a maramaiy fetus about tho size of a Norway rat by 
Mr. Morgan. This fetus, after two hours’ separation from 
the nipple, regained its hold, and sustained no injury fern 
the interruption of the supply of nourishment Mr. Owen 
concludes, therefore, thatTne evidence adduced ostablisbes 
the fact that the mammary foetus at a very early period is 
at least capable of sustaining a separation from the nipple ; 
and although it may not at Uiis stage of growth possess tho 
power of regaining its hold by its own unaided efforts, it is 
far from being the inert and formless embryo that it has 
been described to be, resembling on the contrary, in its vital 
poweis, tho new-born young of the smaller ilfammu/fo ratbev 
than the uterine fetus of a larger species at a period of de- 
velopment when such a fetus corresponds in size to a new- 
boni Kangtiroo ; and although the latter possesses greater 
powers of action than the sarao-aized embryo of a sheep, and 
approximates more nearly in this respect to the new-born 
young of the rat, yet, Mr. Owen observes, it i's evidently in- 
ferior to the latter. Fur, though enabled by the muscular 
power of its lips to msp and adhere firmly to the nipple, 
its own unaided emirta seem incapable of drawing suste- 
nance therefrom. The peculiar adaptation of a muscle, an- 
alogous to the cremaster, to the mammary gland, for the 
purpose of injecting the milk from the nipple into the 
mouth of tbo adherent fetus, has been demonstrated by 
Professor Geoffroy and Mr. Morgan ; and Mr. Owen 
remiirks that it can scarcely be supposed that the tela! 
efforts of suction should always bo coincident with the ma- 
ternal act of injection. If at any time this should not be the 
case, the consequences might be fatal from the forcible in- 
jection of milk Into the larynx. To guard against this there 
is a special contrivance, first described by M. Geoffroy, the 
necessity for which appears to have been foreseen by 
John Hunter in liis dissection of two small mammary 
fetuses of the Kangaroo for the especial purpose of show- 
ing the relation of tlie larynx to the posterior nares (Nos. 
3731, 3734, 3735, Mus. Coll. Reg. Chin, Physiblogical 
series), in which, os Mr, Owen states, there are evidences 
that Hunter had anticipated most of the ’anatomical dis- 
coverios which have subsequently been made upon the ein- 
bryd of the Kangaroo. The epiglottis and arytenoid carti- 
lages are elongated and approximated, and the rirna glottidis 
is thus situated at the apex of a cone-shaped larynx which 
projects, as in the Cetacea, into the posterior nares* ^here it 
IS closely emtomed by the muscles of the sou palate. 1 no 
air-puSMte is thus completely separated foom the ikuces, 
andthiHnjected milk posses in a divided stream on either 
si& the larynx to the oesophagus. , - • 

*7hus aided and protected by modifications of structure, 
continues Professor Owen, ‘both in the system of the 
mother and in its own, designed with especial reference to 
each other’s peculiar condition, and affording therefore the 
most irrefragable evidonce of creative foresi^t, tho feeble 
offspring continues to mcni^se from sustenance exclusively 

• Mr.OdHi’skitt»i,lriri«hlt«adre^ I* dated * m 
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4eriv9d fbm for ti period of iboul oigt^t taootbi 

Tho yoo]^ Kttligaifoo may thoO bife aiaiwilr^tteotly to jwfo* 
trade ita heid from tbe moOth of and to orat» 

the pVM &t the same time tlmi tli& mdiher is hrawsiitg. 

acquired additional ittenntb, tt quits the |)0uefi» 
and hops at first with a tb^le and vaeimting gait, hut 
oontinues to return to the pouch fot occasidjaal shelter and 
euppltcs of fi)0d tUl it has attained the Weighir of ten pounds. 
After tills it oeOasionally insert its l|ead fbr the furpose 
of suekitigfa ithtifiihsiahding another Ijym bead 

deposit^ in the nouoh, fbr the latter, as Wo have seen, 
attachi^ itself to a difierent nipple firom tho otia which had 
been previously m u&e 



u^' J'**,** mnmwiary ftntug of a kanijaroa. aliduteiglit iveektold, 

ditfgocfod to rLvw the relatiou uf tile lorycix hi tlio f . » . . 


irwut uw mimuii tntt aociett line «nevr» the oxCeut to wlOch it ie 
sitend* into the aseophagtig ot xlonuuih, ag hao been cui^eo* 


B^ot the Ohservullons made bjr Professor Owen oh the 
stracturo of the female generative organs in the other Mar* 
Supials, as compared with those of Oviparous, Ovoviviparous, 
and Viviparous animals, we must refer to his paper above 
Quoted, our space not permitting us to do more than call 
the reader's attention to the fact that his inductions rest 
principally oh the examination of those organs in IMdelphys 
doratgera, Peiaurus pygmcpust Petaurus Tagmnoides, Da- 
typm mverrinuSt IMdelphys Virginianat Hypsiftrymnus 
Jvhitei, and Maerojms meyor. His remarks on the infe- 
riority of the cerebral development of the Marsupials will 


ftuatogieiiof t! , 

tr the lowar veftebmie ehissei, esueeialty to the reptiles. 
* Those mmupLal quadrupeds which 1 Itavh had an opjior- 
tunity of ofbaervingalive in the ZtK>h)gloa) 43knrdefls,* says the 
professor <* and there ate at pxeSentr(l834) species of /)a- 
wrus^ Didelfihm. PAstoigtsto, Pafauna, Hyp^iwymnus, 
Mwsropus, and Pndt^fohmys)^^ are all obaracterfsed by a 
low degree of intelltgenOoi nor can I learn that they ever 
manifest any sign of tmgnition of their keepers or 
feeders. . Another ehafabtor, no lest unifermly belonging 
tb them, is the want of a power of uttoriog vocaHsed sounds. 
When irritated they eifiit a wheezing or snarling guttural 
sound; that of thei>ai^rtisto*stfvbs is the clearest, and 
is the nearest approach to a growh Mn Harris however 
states that in aaaition to this noUo, the Ursine Opossum 
utters a kind of hollow barking. The thylaeinuB cynoee- 
id large l>og-ftieed OpOMum, he observes, utters 
^ a Ihott guttural cry, and appears etbeedingly inactive and 
stupid, having, like the owl, an almost constant motion 
ith the nictitating membrane of the eve.* The Wombat, 

reminds 
the 

Kangaroo under similar circumstances is equally remote 
from a vocalised sound ; the necessary apparatus for pro- 
ducing which, Cuvier long a^ observed to be wanting iu 
tho larynx of this animal, ft is interesting to find these 
analogies to the Peptiiiaf and more might he pointed out if 
it wore not a comparison which merits a separate considera- 
tion,* Tho reader who would pursue bis inouiries as to tho 
geuorativo system of the Marsupialia may also consult the 
previous wnUngs of Daubentou, Kenner, and l^uckart. 
The museum or the Royal College of Surgeons will afford 
ample matenals for following out the organization of this 
extniordiiiary group in tire skeletons and pirepkrutions pre- 
served in the Physiological Series of that uoblo institution 
The following is the ari'angoment, based on the organization 
of the anknaTs. proposed by Professor Owen in a paper rood 
to the Zoological Society of Loiulon on the 8th and 22ud 
of January, 1839. 



Cloisi/lcatton qf the j9far9U|2»iVt/t<t. 


Tiibei. l^aaUltef* Gea«Ytt. Suligettem. 

6 aROO?HAG 4. 1 

^ Threekiuds of teeth ; cauineg long in both! ^ • (Thylaciaus, 

Jaws; a simple stomach; no intestihumf • • {Dasyuras. 

csBcum, j I Phascogale. 

• •••«••• tixtinet transitional /Pha8oalothedumlii^,,,i 

l^ms. iThylacotherittitt 

Bwtomofhaoa. 1 

Three kinds of teeth in both jaws; sun- 1 AmhuiaioHa . • MyfiaeoGhiu«. 
pie stomach ; a moderately long (nt^sUnmt f Choeropus. 

c^ctim. J • • * IPei-amOlcB, 

Scaniorut • • Uideipbys « • » C&eif6hehtiM« 


Carpoi*ka^a. 

Anterior incisors Urge and long in both I 
jaws; canines inconstant; a simple stomachy 
a very long iniettinum 


Pkaiangiitidi» • 
Pki^6tar€ii€U9 


■{ 


Phalangista 


Petaurua « < ‘ v i 
PhasooUrctoSi 


fCtxieua. ^ 
{Paondoebelrus^ 
ITapoa (Gray)k 
AiOobales« 


Hjikw oiAfi 
tf ft longl 


Anteriof itt kidij 

ot «kn.t|n^; « 
tum^ntan emm. 

RHizomuii* 

lys walprifiiM* iaciidi* fti Idiik 

canines ; 

««cutn slurfi, 
petidsge. 


ii«enifoeU40 
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HfptiprynBtift 

1 ^\vi^ 
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Okiriitefi Molm » 49 . inoigon are kb^ 

in • «i}9li W wpmted w tbs niddls in ai^ 

jaw by a vasnnt. simss : tbs sxtemsl inowot on sseb lids is 
tbs stantfst) tbs ssnittst srs of sonsitioia^ nso, oKrvsd 
ana pointsa Uks tbpss of tbs Cats snd Pngs; tbs last 
mobffs sfs, armsd vjtb tbisi .sbtnys t«bsr( 4 si. nwemUing 
tbsM of tbs tsrp group sf Qirmvora mt msntiotisd. Sbiw 
Sts on itidi fon-insl^ sjod &mt on sash himbbut. 

Smuipls. ni/lmmifi amoetpf^^ iJPamerut wim- 
j^aim of Qsoffm, rmfMWW ■Hmitu at Tsmminok). 

Detcription.—ovu ta a young wolf; tho abort smootb 
liBV of aduaby ysbowbdfbtowii abpss. banrsd or ssbrasd 
on tbo lowsr part of (bs bask and nimp with about aateon 
jet'blaok tranaToraestripaiit bioadost on tbs book and gradu> 
ally taporing dovnwsids. two of itbisb oxtsnd a coniiderabls 
way doifn tbs thigbi Tbo grpund>eolonr on the back 
inolinsa to blaokiab gray. Tail much oonprsiied and ta- 
pering to a point. 

Bmit* and LaeaUiy.-^'ULt, Harrii, from whose paper in 
* 14 nn. Trans.’ our description and fimre are taken, states 
that this speeios. tho largoit of the Australian Ccftnimra, 
inhabits amongst caverns and rooks in the deep and almost 
impenetrable glens in the neighbourhood of the highest 
mountainous parts of Van Diemen’s Land, where if pro- 
bably preys upon the brush (bush?) Kangaroo and various 
small animals that abound in those places. The individual 
from whieh the descriptioii and drawing wero taken was 
caught in a trap baited with Kangaroo-flesh. It remained 
alive but a few hours, and during tliat period uttered the 
cry and presented the appearances quoted by bir. Owen. In 
its stomach were found the partly-digested ronmins of a 
Porcupine Ant-Eater (Eekidna aadeata'i. Tlic vulgar 
names for this species are, the ISebra Ovostwu, Zebra Wolf, 
&c. 



tVflscbiM eyiweeplulei. 

Ditsyurus. {Qfaffiroy.1 

Otmie CketraoWf^Hmd conioal, V017 much pointed; 
gape very wUe j ewsi moderate. 3 bes five eh the fore-feet; 
on the Imiddbet the gteat toe ie rednoed to n toberde o«r ie 
entiroty hbeent . — 1 , 

Dental Fonstdii' •Jmimrp Camnes lfab|i» 



en^Eesd, ho^, 1^ end bWi«r piht of the 
With liomg. coaito, bMtb*ir«irrifiil9iflyan«fked 
” ■ - bt'eMpef " * ■ 


tail 

with-Mto at, ttob 

thes]toald^jtt«4(^oa% „ 

pKlieinile, ita tmdeir 1^ b(^ ilMrtbM) 



Toatli orDftsynruB (Piu<y)irii.h mncriirnB'^ 

Habits and Zoca/%.— This tpecisss which is to- 
raciuus, and bnmws in tbo ground in Van Diemen^a Land, 
is of tho size of a badger. * These aniroalSy’ says Mr. 
HarriSp ‘ were very common on our first settling at Hobart 
Town, and^ w^^re particularly destruclivo to poultry, &c. 
They however^ furnish tho convicts with a fresh meal, and 
the tiutc was mid to bo not unlike veal. As the settlement 
increased, and the ground became doared, they wero driven 
from their haunts near tho town to the deei»er recesses of 
forests yet unexplored. They are however easily procuned 
by sotting a trap in tlio most unfrequented parts of the 
woods, baited with raw flesh, all binof of which they eat 
indisoriroinatoly and voraciously ; they also, it is probable, 
prey oh dead fish, blubber, &«., as their tracks are fire- 
quently found on the sands of the searshore. In a state of 
confinement they appear to be untameably savage ; biting 
severely, and uttering at the same time a low yelling growl. 
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^ oraeh^d the 


latfeat hoiM^ with asunder; sindtaatiyofilw^aotiont, 

Mim . .« .. .. .^ 1_1 1*1 ! 1 


a%;wen as their gait, strikingly resembled those of the bear. 
Its vtilgar heme is the Native Devil.' 

lihe/^edmen in the gardenof tlM Zoologioal^fiooietywas 
a snarling surly animal. 

Mr. 0\ran*s account of the dissection of a Smyiirm ma~ 
cTwrm^ a^tLong-iaik^Basyurus {Spotted Martin of Phdlip'g 
Voyageh will be found in the ' Zoological Proceedings* tor 
1635 , 

Phascogale. (TVirnmncA.) 

Generic CAaroctef»-^Differing,llrom Dt^yurue^ especially 
in its Dental Formula:-^ 

1 — 1' 7—7 

Incisors , Canines , Molars = 46. 

6 1-1 7-7 

Example, Phascogale penicillata (Didelphis penictUc^ 
tus of Shaw, Dasyurus penicillatus of Gcoifroy). Size lather 
larger than that of the Brown Rat iMus deeumanush Tail 
very bushy. Fur unifbrm, osh^oobur, whitish beneath, 
short, woolly, and very thick. 

Habits and LocaHty , — This Phascogale lives on trees in 
New Holland. 


Bxamij^ MytmeeMue fasetedusi, 

Desertpabit.— Fore, part of the body reddish, gradually 
blmaded into the blael^ wbieh is the prevailing colour of 
the posterior half, and which is adorim with nine white 
bands. . Fur of two kinds* Under hair scanty and whitish 
grey ; upper hair rather eoam^ diort, and adpresscid on the 
anterbr parts; long oa the pesteriof and undfxr parts; 
hairs on ihe anterior part of the back generally Mack at 
the base andfhlvous altheapex; those on the head very 
short;^ brownish aboee^ beiag composed of a mixture of 
black, fhlvous, aud a ifew Irhita haisi; a fsw blatdt hairs 
sfunug from the sidet of the musala and under each eye ; 
hair M thd itaM loiw and rathar bushy ; most cf the hairs 
on the undei^ part mlwms at the base and white at the tip ; 
those on the under side of the tail generally black at the 
base and white at the apex« length from nose to root of 
tail 10 inohes ; length of tad to the end of the hair 7 in- 
choa. " s 

Habits and ibcofim.^Mr. Waterhooae, in his paper in 
the 'Transactions of the* Zoctegieid Society,* descriptive of 
this animal, gives the diBewiiig account of the two speci- 
mens on which hit desormibn is founded. The first was 
procured by lieutenant Dale of Liverpool, whilst on an 
exploring party in the interbr of the country at the Swan 
River SeUlement, and was discovered about ninety miles to 
the south-east of the mouth of that river. Two of these 
animals, according to Lieut. Dale, were aeon within a few 
miles of each other ; thc^ were first observed on the ground, 
and on being pursued, Doth directed their flight to some 
hollow trees which were near. The party succeeded in cap- 
turing one of them ; the other was unfortunately burnt to 
death in their endeavour to dislodge it by fumigating the 
hollow tree in which it had taken refuge. The country in 
which they were fi)und abounded in decayed trees and anu 
hills. Mr. Waterhouse was informed that the second in- 
dividual was found in Van Diemen's Land (but he suspects 
some mistake here), and that othors similar to it had been 
seen in the act of burrowing or digging at the roots of trees 
ill search after insects. Their favourite hauiits are staled to 
be in those situations in which the Port Jackson willow 
abounds. 



Phucogftlo peniciDfeta* 

Myimccobius. (Waterhouse.) 

Generic Charmter.^Petre^feei with 5 toes; hind-foot 
with 4 toes, all free. Head elpuguted, snout produced; 
ears moderate, narroweTi and subacute at the apex. Body 
slender. Tail modeifate. 

DenMl £ionnula IncUot* ; CiMjines ; PMudo- 
molar* 



* Vi ' 


SXull jaw MfrUemthim 


Mr. Waterhouse observes, that although in tlie structuro 
of the skull ilf. /asdatus eVitmi tm uSnity to Phascogale, 
itdifTers &om that genus in the want of a thumb to fho 
hind-feet, and in tlm stren^ and latgar (use. of the claws 
of the fore-feet, which are shaped soihewhat like those in 
the genus Herpestes, and are evMeii^stiited to burrowing 
The fore-legs are ako stouter in proportion, axril the feet 
are stronger. In their narrow and pomted:ahape, tbe oars, 
he remarks, resemble those ot Perameks nasutus, and dif- 
fer from tlioso of JPAoecogufo; also differ in being tole- 
fUhly well clothed with hairs. Mr. Waterhouse imagines 
that in tlie present animal he can peroeiva a slight apw-oach 
to the Bdenkdo M&rmipkMih^M^ and he thinks 
that anafogiettlly II stti^ he eOttipar^ to the genus Tupata 
among the Irtae tnse^kord^ bemthg a somepbat similar 
oonneotfon with'£ch^MiU^ OmiUmhynchus to that winch 
ihdsti the Usti^ifientioiied -genus find the genera 

ErMesua and in €dnolosi<m ho aids that it must 

be aHowed that there is a greater Similarity in structure 
between the last-mentioned genus andr the genera Myrme- 
o^tss and^he Monoirmes, than between lupaia ana My~ 
W'o are however prepared for ’this, by thecompara- 
wtety eudden trausitiofia foom one form to another which 
ehimd in the wlihdi grohp, ittmurt beborne 

ih mind^stands low in tW gfade of orgaqkation ambng thB 

BflLmmalia. (^oof. ZVo^., vol, U J / 
















Didelphys. 

Oineric Character. '^Headvissy much pointe<l,gapowid«, 
tongue rough vith lionvv paptllro ; ears large and naked ; 
eyes emnll; teil h»ng and tapering, tlcxible, and prehensile, 
vrith hair at the base on1yj»the remaining part being covered 
vith scales. Fore-ieet with five toes, all armed with strong, 
abarpi curved clows : thumb of the hind-foot opposable and 
destitute of nailer claw, the other toes or lingers armed with 
claws like those Uf the fore-feet. 



T^h of DlSolphys Ylrglnianiu (F. Cavler,) 

Geo^afMical DiMbutioh (jf the America ex« 

clusivtny. ^ ' 



SkeleUMi of Didelphyi Virstalaos- o, tlio mhioapliil bones. 


SxamplcN Didilphys Virginiana. 

Description. — Size that of a domestic cot. Colour dull 
white. Hair of two kinds ; that whicii is lowest, a long 
fine woolly dpa^n, >vWte at the bawi, brownish at the lip, 
through this pass the long hairs of a pure white on the 
head, neck, and unpor parts of the body ; the hair is shoit 
and close. Round each eye a #^1!nti^h circle. Ears ge- 
nerally black at the base and ySllowifh at the tip. Whis- 
kers long, partly white, partly xeddism FiSatremity of the 
nose llesh-coloured, wtti. a ydtlQiw, Legs deep 

chestnut bniwn, tail inoit\ap body* covered at 

the base hy long bki«^ but pnly leautily fbrnished with 
bristles, vhi^ come out from bettre!^* I^lte wtu^h scales 
that pi-oteet fur ‘be greater part its length. 

Habits ased Loc^^’-^Thsi Virginian Opossum is an ar- 
boreal animal, as tmgh^ he. .eXj^cted from the of 

its ptwterior Ibet or Jft ^ a 

certain degtea camirolPt^^ and 

birds, and feeds 'alSb reasoh' % 

lie vui^/Riat ai^mal food laisms 
spmetimps the 

Accordihjt jto tb.is fegSM this 

ipecies » .lypKA^heriea^' 

and was* p^yhajfc aMndi^' 

and nearty througheilt vnitod Siates^Ni^eire it is ccdlieil : 
the oposs'im. In Deseripitm of 

OM9b.we find, in <hli.Miuogue of anim^ 

hatli &b,gg« un^i^r l»cr baUy, iaCo yhkjjt; ii^' 
her young ones, if at any ttme afif^iji^ted, and earfiei 
them away.* ^wson sa^s, *1110 Possum h found nowherd 


but in America. She i$;lhe wonfSii^ d|all the land animals 
being the sise of a bad^r add near that colour. Tin 
female doubtless bfeadk her youug , at her teats, for I huvi 
seen them stlbk fpSt thar^to, l|?hen ihoy have been no bigga 
than a siu^l rasbenj, at#;sedmijq^^iiysnii]|i^ She hai 
a paunch or raise belly, w her young 

after ihey i^ frontal Ipiney Otm shift fi^r ibem 

selves. .Vwh«? ’^'be; 

have np' hiwi%' |hen'''ta^r' wt a scale, or ban 

crush hto nine 'lives, thii 

crciitUJi^. hair n'idbte^ ; you bretik every bon< 

in tbdtr^j£|b, ahd tbk^h thiiiT skull, leaving them for doad 
you ^mey #1^ ah ikotii^ and thCy Ml 
atWf or pe?1iiips you may meet them aw^* The; 

aiSffcsy«ry"atUpd'‘<ite u|J[e'f|yv'»^ecfiflgrihf(w aafety 

They arc meat dike rata of anytkarig. pecessit: 

in the irdd^Aess; eeten hi ^ry white 

and ivel) b»ie4i hut m out of concci 

with mcopns do.' Tbei, 

fur is net esteemed tmf llmt. the Indians spin i 

into girdles and ^ari^* Vbe bd! to be hot atom 

of use as an oVgUFi^ Of j^hehs^^ adult animal'^, fof i 

is stated fltsil tne |lttle ones >ben adrariecd in growth leal 
upeo thair mothar’s back^ if they am frightened, and, twi.st 

tfer tafla round escapb with her assistance tb< 

danger.^ jut capitvUy the animal is Bullen 

mhng. afad Oupi^. : 

f s ^ Britlfth Maaeaui UiefS in « «f Ol^lpkys derilren 

bpeaUNlr prttpa^raUr wiUiUi« to Uii» po^tu^^ 
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Didelphya Viigliiiaua (Viirgialan Opdisnim). 


The French name SaHgm for the species of this genus 
is evidently a form of Carigueyat the Bra2ilian name for 
the genus. They are knovn in Paraguay under the name 
of Micour^,, in the American Islaikts under that of Manicou, 
and in Mexico by the appellation of T^a^uatztn, ^ 

Cheironectes. (Illigcr.) 

Generic Character . — The oomplele dental formula of 
this subgenuB docs not appear to be known. The number 
ef incisors is stated at ton above and eight below. Head 
rather pointed; ears naked, rounded ; tail scaly, prehensile; 
an opposable thumb on the hind feet or hands, and the toes 
webM. 

Example, Cheironectes patmatus {Cheironectes Yapoch 
of Desmarest; Dideljihis palmaia of authors)^ 
Description,-^¥\xv brown obove, wiib throe trans'i^erse 
bright grey bands, interrupted in the middle > white below* 
Size larger than that of the brown rat 
Haiti ts and iwa/%.— The river Yat^ock, or Oyapock 
(the boundary that separaics the French Settlements from 
Brazil), in uhyana, is the place where this species has 
been found. Jj^jawims with facility; indeed Bufibn describes 
It under the name of Petite loutte de la Guyana, 



Teetli of PhiJasatsiA. (F« Cuvier,) 

Example, PhalangUkt vu!pim, 

Descrtptio7i.-‘'--Y\\B following description of fliis species is 
given in Phillip's Vor/ttge: — * Vulpine Opoasum. This ia 
not unlike vhe common fox in shape, but considerably in- 
ferior to it in respect to size, being from the point of the 
nose to the settiujg on of the tail only 20 inches 5 the tail 
itself 15 inches: tSe upper parts of the body are of a grisly 
colour, arising from a mixture of dusky and white hairs, 
with rufous yellow tinge: the liead and shoulders par- 
taking must of this lost colour: round, the eyes blackish: 
almve the nostrils ten or twelve black whiskers, fbur inches 
or more in length ; all the under parts of the body are of a 



d a ' ' '''' ‘I ■ '*1 


WAR 

tMny buff on tho Ihrout, >vbui?u tbo bottom 

or tbo iajm ure iu^): colour ; tho tml in of ,lbo oO\oiix of tho 
bsf^ for Oitb quarter of ih>m iltenco to the 

c^lLbb^h: &o toes* on the <bro*^iWt are Aye iujiutnber.ihe 
jqnbif eits placed high up;> on*Ao|jimd-i^ four toco o04 

blit -tip ihue?,' tpe i . tho^ui.boW foot 

08 db80i%ible to the 

<bon tl^80of.lift:^oj[U fox; tbeoo^ ubjut ^e inch 

v’ It u too PAu/dwyr* i^cMorrf of the 

iric(|^d*A8yr» fltod ’^li^/apooroo of the 




' jWliji'iiiirillilOlii ^ 

' ■'■' ■ Pelaura& (Sbe^3|!, ,.' 

Oeneric &haracter,^Hmd rati*ef"wi4r e^Biemoll and 
hairy; skto o( the ffattoa extended W&lireottllie onterior 
and postedorjimhf^ and covered with hmr ; tad not strictly 
prehensile. . , r'of ^ 

-Dental FormuU^-- 6^1*1^ ‘ 53S 

^ ^ ^ .'; ^r. *'V 

‘ 'V - ''V:.--'V.'^ !ry',iV’ 

It will be obsbmd that 
givon in ilM) imt 
does net eemspohd^i^ 
that stated by M, totote^ whe>. 

number of teeth 22 idite jaWv and I 


J^hul^iger Gdoffroy, 

^i'speotfe wbiohbo#'"% ■‘s;;, ; .., 



;4f ■;■" "'i/ 
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$ry.*«»NewHonaiidi n^ghboujphoodpf PoriJookson* 
ISttbgenut Cofotts. 

Tull piyfoehstlOf hut in great part naked and eovered with 
ruffosities; cars very short. 

Dental Por||E^nla;— li^isors canines 0; molars ^ 

» 40. (li^sson.) 

Geo/^ aMeai DiHribution qf ike Peouliar to the 

Western Polynesia or Malaisia (Lesson). 

Kxamploi Cusms tnoculaiue XDidelphis Orientalis of 
Gmeltn ; Cueem Amboinensie of lAoApdde ; J^iolangisia 
maculata of Goolfroy). 

Deecripiiont Habiten and This speoies, which 

is named Coescoes at the Moluccas, according to Valontyn, 
varies much in its colouiiiig, with reference to sex and age. 
M. Lesson, who found it at .Wagiou, where the natives call 
it ScAam-scAam. says that its fur, which is thick and woolly, 
is generally whitish, covered with isolated brown spots, 
sometimes running together. The same author states that 
its habits are slow and nocturnal, and that it lives on fruits 
in the equatorial forests of the groat Molucca and Papuan 
Islands. 
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teeth 

.atW 

with 


— 9 — rr *'*r'''* »» «i thwlOVmtV 

and t^ qumber of n0|«r fols« molam ^6. ^and otwMa^ 
also number of Ijsmrer motors being #Hpe ,4n4 8 
SR alt ;lle tolls ns that: this form of ^blUti 


from pMarigiHa Cwiuh 


Tortbcf P«awm. (F^OiW 

Mr. Bennett, who, imtomon WUh^6 Defembieht, 
and Lesson, has plac^ ihe jtobb^ting^ig^ ^bjeh wc 
have chosen as tW^xaipple uauSey 
remarks that M. F,Chui^iev»yelxto|r‘i^^ bn tlie discrepancy 
or agreemehl of tlm'd^lte iykem and pultit^ entiiely 
out of the Of tpiw anCesfl^niial 


Pk^anguiu, 

m order a^to aud hete- 

rogeneous .'hyoupa;, in 

species of driy^ti the dl^lhg Pkti- 

of New |^ollan4'^|^^ nlp^-toil^ed and 

stnoily prebensito CouscoSaiSf fopaying Uie 

other grouf^ which he ha^^o.wnt^iM^tly 
by too addition of, a true only preten- 
sions to such imileto^tlon to dep^d op a some- 
what simsto^ ai^ngdiqpeS^ji^^ * By thus confining 

himself to asmgto chamcfe;r«^dpj|^to^^ ' he has 

broken up the regular connected 

together throe marked bUC still olomy allied gradaf^to^^ 
form, to substitute an airrangement which has no other 
recommendation thau the theoretic views of its author. , }n 
such a case we cannot blsihlte |u tbi8' organs of 

locomOttoO, combi bed ^th l^hai prece- 
dence before tooseqfimli^^^d^^ otV^ cir- 

ctmistanccs^ W8 ate ^f .ebni^ing to 

the latter; :ahd'Iftfe feOl 
courSOi hbebi^fti is ad^ftel tjmf 
in these nhi^ali ^sub}e#'t*i^idme,; 
sooTogisti ere %' ho ineahs i ^ 
exact dei(laltieh> Thd teeto 
agree gejbbfally, aocordtog 
of the Phklangistos; The ' 
her, to ocottpytog the 
ThefortneliW* 

Into sik ml 
true ohes; thjt' 
caning ivHh eh 
denmryeli&fbet^ 

total wsiij^ owJISto "tbeth ; 'btS i 

'1toin'‘’dpT(|liod- 40-; 

^esjifesl^e hUtS.S^tuife 

|l»Aup of anuswto 


:ll^ at once 



,^oa4'j(^pknsi(fo^ of;' 



wttaewuai and atrictiy pire- 

heB^j}^ havij^g*no naked stir^^v at its extremity beneath, 
lu si^e the pi^sent .pj|ie<^ U J^ut i^nat to the common 
Squirrel, than its bo^* Its 

^ coloiir is dej^tel)^ Tllraf the 

lie^, ana mte : A bl&aK lim|^|iaMkr' Ibm the 

point qif the nose isahng the back tomieds the tail ; and the 
lateral, folto^f the skirt are beundedi in, front and on the 
sides by a ffimilar batidy wli^.Cpnfounde' itself gradually 
in the^nside and is bordered at 

the outer tfTringe Of whitot, Jh® eyes are each 

placed in a spot of black, and k &int blackish line extends 
along the upper surface of the binder limbs. The tail is 
also of a darker hue, especially towards its extremity. 

Example, Petaurus sciurnts {Norfalk hland Flying 
Squirrel, figured and described in Phillip’s Voyage), 

Description , — See above. 




tor The i^rtouM be hijjhly'd^hamentat^rom its 

colour, softness, and beauty, an tqrttcle^^csas; , 
PhaseolareUM ipe , Blainville^ 

^ blotis, /f/tgtfr). ■ ^ 

Generic C/Mracter,--Body stout. Head slieyf;, ^etrs 
»baggy. Limijs rather short, robust, and hearty ^ouat in 
length. TV’flve on each furo-foot ; the anterior toc^dirided 
into two groups for prehension, the thumb and the 
Unger being in one group,.^and the remaining throe dngprjif 
in the other, the thumb of the posterior foot very large, but 
without a nad, and the two inner fingers united. Tail.xeiy 
short, almost null. Mr. Marlin says that it difiTers from the 
Wombat in its dental fiurmula, in which respect it closely 
i^semblcs the Kangaroos. 

Dental Formula : — Incisors •!; canines 4 — spuTiods 

A 

, ir-l , 4-4 ' 

molars -r — r ; true molars — : = 30. 

1 — 1 4 — 4 

The canines arc small, and in the intermaxillary siitu re. 
The iaise molars are coih pressed and trenchant, but thicker 
than in Hypsiprymnus, the dentition of which, otherwise, 
t hat of the Koala resembles closely. The lower true grinders 
arc narrower than the upper ones, and both quadriouspid. 

Only one species is known, namely Phasco'larctos cine* 
remitipurus cwcrci/ff of Goldfuss ; f%asc(fiarctosfuseu9 o( 
Desmareat ; Phascolarotos jj^lUndeitm of l^esfiSon. The Ashy 
Kfjoia), ■' v. 


c / M 




f' P«ttt«uNis Mmsw IPS^iiTiuO. 

. Habits LoHaff/y.—'.Dwcii^ fi^ dl^y,* Mr. Ben- 

nett, ‘ the anitnal gAi^t(j[|ei^h^ai9Uy De#ed in the hoi- 
Iow» of troey, huM>ePi^ n>Kbt,.advatiCQ», and 

sjkMs thi»««K)i:hejfo>W||ifrt^^ 
hnJf)lenpi^,Wilir %«»»¥“ ^ feeding 

vipim TW* fwsv^ tnod«*tf iooomotion 

cim«ai!^;Wf»i»uPrj^^^ the 

0^ the.AnioMl in. its 
lon^s®SS(sl*^«|P«^ tW for miwng it in 
th^irw 'dimnttP^'oiw# .towsrds any giv«n oiui^i. 


thdse ai^n 







PhttBttoUttetiM (A»f>y Koals). 

iBalidfa, and LoeoMfy^-^AB laTj^ as a dog 
of long, thick, rath^ coarse, and a^hy 

br^Qp tafteit ears rather lighter. It U said to have the 
gc^imd carriage of a young bear, to be arboi'oal iu its 
dnd to pass its life upen^^aiM a^ld in dens or holes 
.^Wit hollows at ibeirfect to of climhitig 

Iterb can be no doubt ; thtr.ittooiuro of to extremities 
ifetold lead to thia infiirto<|it w actual observation, has 
epnlirmod it Ii8.Joeali|ly iif!?awHoHand, andWo are en* 
aklod to give figures 4^ lliie parent and youpj^iaken bv the 
kind parmtoioBjOtoil^^ from everytaceSwte and beau- 

UM dmtoi^ig JjjW 

tbatwjsw brought m b? 

nalitas to polonel faterson^l?^ tontenant^^^ of the 
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U A R 



BiU distnot, 1» ttilF leiii^WBWl ot l^oirt , t^e latt-namiiS 






kV^d 4 Biufl 

i^isce«il 1b4 'd««<iEd fti 'IftapWl 

iV^.» }03d). 
m enorm^s slid, ^d tddgth .6t 

(inig«r.) 

<?<wirw(7^ €joog&l4d; ©ars la^ge: 

lip 4 leJft 21anV mod^r^te, scaly, eoiroi'ed scantily with hadrs. 
TWO teats ortlyin the v«pti-al poach of the fcmujcs. Anterior 
feet flvc toed, armed witli obtnso nails ; third toe of the faihd- 
feet vcr)r i^bust, and armed with a very strong nail 

Dental IWkil4:--'lnoisors, ^ ; canines, — jp; 




irrpiA|Ma>tt« Morso CKibgaioo B«t). > 

SHbgeniM Halmittuiw. (//%<»r in part.) 

aefurie C»arae/«r.— Buffering. Apra tjne tn» Kfltijsarms 
in having shorter ears, a tafl titarty naked, at only with a 

few hairs. . . I', , 

* ' . . d 0 — 0 , 

Dental Fpmulat-^kait^ cWune^ molars 

izi-08 ^ ' 





Teeth of Hyptiprymuiie. (P. OiW*) 

Example, Hyptif^ymtua Patino iMaerojm tipmor of 
Shaw ; Potomt* mnimm and KangurUt GtyimatSi of 
Dosmareat : 8yp«(pfvmnm of Quoy Miiil Wotard ; 

Potoroo of White, aiw Kithgtff'ob Sat of Veysgo). 



' mani of HytHSpryiiBAuss ' , 

I^teriptifn.—^!^ n'ratojl,; general coionr jnayiali; 
leddiah-hrorih ln|^ ! hw«d imagx^,^ 

large; terKigery loag ; teS 4t«ipi)A WlStoaML 

by a.h^ch ^f hairs. - /i' 

pliMSi. itkt Ao^l%.-~>ThQ''Wi^0n 
are atat#J),||,;tntld ahd Umidt$nt 
Wes, and « is to burrow ^ iiie dtottiaiiEL ilW jawimd 
u its looWily; m3 Mipj^ tSait 'St,B , .- ,. 

kptis^n in ■ tl^e^ f of Jin 

^v«4 to hgvp hoost hrongtU Tatf Jongf^j 
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of 



4f -Bl«W rlTa: 


.'S, ’'■'•■ ’■ ^'- ,?'^i V'‘\' 


|4; 

f' ':sr^! 



ix Cftpiaittj^ 

j« ^1^ ^ ^«n KQONm. tbftt a dege(i|[t))[>n, in 
BOppoot of 

sutjwHsed 

(i|^;ii^^ i|A>i^>^ 1 10 _ti«., aiiiB'i^;^!;; 

i#;«e8Wnted bf ,th9f0, yIio:|aVp-^ted^ a» V,'»« * Mp, 

' ,. likeveinaon. Th«.ifp^ie*WOe<Wl?»^W«oeiy.inth««j»i>i^- 

tfy, and has been k«pt «^th sijin^ w 
Zp<KiA|^<--New HoUwid, 'I,;.,. : 

are i^vdral otb^t 8pei(:^es. , , 

Pha$c(4omy3. (Geoifroy.) 1 7v ^ ^ 

(ienMo CharaQi^.’^Bodtf clumsy. Hedd krmaf ati^l 
bluff. ¥(xe-jfi»et with five toe«, armed with crooked^ . 
hind-feet with four, and a little tubercle without 41 nail,, in 
ptade bf tho great toe ; indeed it may be snid to have' biic 
four toe$ on the hind-feot. Tail nearly null. 

2 0-0 


0 - 0 * 



molera 


'1il4s^‘'illi4ik'(!B>t'ftwt IMIHW); 


Teeth ofFhaBotAcmiyi. or WombotfF. Caller), neerly of the natural site. 

j&aw«p^.---Thc pBly apecioa known U .flf^IobZowy-^ 
JVoml^ai (Oidelphis^^m^ i The of the 

natives, navigatbi^ tmd ^ 

From Uo^t^Coh C?olUtt<?i * Account of 
jthe English Gilohy of N is vi flopth glides* (lfi02), weseloct 
thefbliowing iMutof a di^ejiptipn of a Wombat fouml on 
C^e Barren Island, ahsfrabted from Bass’s ‘ Journ*'il : * — 
•The lEFomM* or, ap it is called by the natives of Fort 
Jackson, ^ is a squat, short, thick, short-legged, 

rath(MP:idiBtiW^ukAruped. with great appearance of stumpy 
and somewhat bigger than a large turnspit dog. 
Its Imo and movements, if they dp not exactly resomblo 
thMmtba bear, at least strongly reritiind one of that animal, 
itsl^th, from the tip of the laft to llib lip of the nose, is 
iXi^jbiZae inches, of ^ch its My takes up tweuty;jl^^ 
iD^ve-tenths. ’ Tka h^d if it^eh inches and the jiaS five- 
tenths. Ws cirphM^rence -behind the fore-tegs twenty- 
teven inobei : i^rc^ t|etbiitdces( part of the bfpy fhirty one 
inches. wMd is somewhat Jw^een twenty- , 

five and thffty 'pMdI. is «#«». and about ono 

inoh or one iWli 

thebelte, thicker hit tbe bock and head, and thickest upon 
the loiiM and rump ; the colour of it a light sandy brown ol 
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,^|W ^pr^ye^^W ^ ' 

I to BWiftB^ of .f(Mt) ' 
be is bobfylli:!^ 


could run it ifli#i.t;ltaj^e is bobMit^ jr #nw^ was lab M 

tbink li&^t^&w'kwaragait bf a bea.r; IfS disjpos^tion |t u contfbt* 
mild: anffiSbO^ as become# a.g>^»*eaW ; biit it bitoa hatd* trtb iipbb of tbat bd., 
ond isXfbrious Vbo^ prbvdked. mss neVcr hcat^ . ills of livelV 
Vdlcebotit that lime;! it was a loVcry betWecitt k hissing “ ' - . 
%nd a whissing, which could not he hoard at a dikiance of 
' more than thirty or fttly yards. He chased one. and with 


his hands under his belly suddenly lifted him off the ground 
without hurting himi and kid him upon his back along bis 
arm like a child. It .made no noise, nor any effort to escape, 
not even a struggle. Its counienauesfj^ Was placid oud un- 
disturbed^ and Tt seemed as contented as if it had been 
nuw^ by Hr. Bass from its infancy. He carried the beast 
upwards of a mile, and often shifted him from arm to arm, 
sometimes laying him upon hjs .shoulder, all of which he 
took in good part : untilrbeing Obliged to secure his legs 
wliile he went into the brush to cut a specimen of a new 
wood, the creatu^> anger aiose with ''the pinwiingof the 
twine ; he whizzed with all his might, hjeked and semtehed 
most fdriottsly. and^ snapped pff a piece from the elbow of 
Mr. Bass’s jacket with his grass-cutting teeth. Their 
friendship was here at an end. and dm creature remained 
implacable all the war to the boat, ceasing to kick only When 
he was ckIi ousted. This circumstance sCems to indicate 
that, with kind treatment, the Wombat might soon be ren- 
dered extremely docile ; hut l2t his tutor beware of giving 
him provocation, at least if he ahould be full grown. Be- 
sides Furneaux's Islands, the Wombat inhabits, as has been 
seen, the mountains to the westward of Port .T ackson. In both 
these places its habitation is under ground, being admirably 
formed for burrowing ; but to what depjth it descends does 
not seem to bo ascertained. According to the account 
given of it by the natives, the Wombat of the mountains is 
never seen during the day, but lives retired in his hole, feed- 
ing only in the ni^it ; but that of the islands is seen to foed in 
all parts of the day. His food is not yet w'cll known ; but 
it seems probable that he varies it. according to the situation 
in which he may be placed. The stomachs of such as Mr. 
Bass examined were distended with the coarse wiry grass, 
and be,jas well as others, had seen the animal scrutebing 
among the dry ricks of seu-weed thrown up upon the 
shores, but could never discover what it was in search of. 
Now tho inhabitant of the mountains can have no recourse 
to the sca-shore for his food, nor can lie find there any wiry 
grass of the islands, but must live upon the food that cir- 
cumstances present to him.’ 

A letter from James Hunter, Esq., Governoi;. of the set 



Be.side8 the Fossil Opoistim i 


. . , the 

Montmartre Gypsum. deatuobi^ in 

e i ‘Ant>ales du MuseuSv^aj^d in his ‘ Ossemens Fossilos,' 

animal, them called 7*^ wa* found an 


there called the fVpmtKtch, was found 
island bn the coast of New South Woles, in lat. 4l)'*^36''S., 
where considerable numbets W*5re caught by the company 
of a ship which had been wrecked there on her voyage from 
Bengal to Pori Jackson. The saum communication relates 
tiiat it had ’lately been discoyerjew'^ be an inhabitant, of 
ihe interior of this feountry kUa! The mhunluih natives 
call it the ' 

The^specipien disseoted by Sir Everard Itbme in J80d 
wasbrought froi^ Qneof the islands in Bass’s Straits, and 
lived as a in the house of Mr. Clift for tWo 

years. " , „ ’ /! . ' 

The individ^ dis«^^,#iif* P'VenJn 
lived at thp Gardens olT the i 

flvejyMr.% Cnv 

M.Xe^tadn says that ii lifee and tlieFur- 
ncaux Islands^ but that it emt tMshhaut* 

hood of 'Port Jfaeksqn. ' ^ ' 

' i,. iltf A*. 


bone breccia, iherk;^|u^, 
considered as beloap“^ 
be necessar; 
to them 
at leiigtli. 
described,^ 
atStmii 


Mr. iillhpl iihACuvier 
iVbj^e caveru# 


S neraUy 
it will 
i|^|h attaches 
'Mian more 
.^Iginally 
Wife tound 


The anatomy hf -ilm Wombat :!kiB .W 1 


* Lo9ua. d! Anatcwl. . 
jwpor, ‘ Wd- 'Pra^ *' 
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The flesh of "tho Wombat is haid to he excellent. 


by :4hkt ; 

ample eitporfence of the truth a^ la|t.#i^'whii^h tbeiHa#- 

* Sstt * lUMuku; 1930.' 
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iddfirmepts of tho.afflnitiegof on 
I t)io tnotmito ift- 

, „ . n-iuutil* t|» coufi* 

gui4d." \ 

'i«i^ at Oxford, in 18lft 
J^woa'a pnAor; aad m the 
dja^ided va».all^ 

■•) 5^d 
frevoatiin 

from an 

^ r^expww jitttpcwo, 

■' *T,;^'wvrTvr'!"'''^r'j!: i h.ujf'he iiddod 

all kuo^irn earnimotta 
ir the lower 

< jTTv** rjd^ fjue la pre^ 

it»>{ro iMpectiofr ami avoit 4onn^ tfeet cello d*un petit 
carnassier dent les ip^dchclidrea reseemblent beaucoup d 
colics des earigues ; tn'aiail'pa dik de ce» dents on serie, 
nombre one ne p^ptre pucpn carnsiitpf^ oonnu.’ Oas, 

V., 349, It ia tb hiii roj^ted that the particular 

data, lyitli the eispbptitm 6t the nqmbor of the teeth, on 
wbioh Cuvier b|m hb o^nlan, were not detailed; but bo 
^ must have >b^ well aware iliat^ the grounds of bis belief 
" would bo pn an inspection of the fossil, to every 

competent tinatomist : it is also to be regretted tbat he did 
npt assign' ^|o the fossil a generic name, and Ihemby pre- 
vent much of jhe ree^siii^ ^ founds , on the supposition 
tbat he considered 1i>elbhgitW t^idelphys. 

M'r. p^i then priMi^cd the struotpre of the 

jaw ; atid he stated\0iaii having hjidni his possession two 
specimens df/'thd 7%Wacp/Aef&ffi f¥€VOsiii belonging to 
1>|^( j|)uck^nd,Jie ban no hcsitaition in declaring that their 
cQ^ditioit as to onabWany ipatomist conversant | 

with the oktablishdd gmii^uxatlons la comparative osteo> 
KonbUnpd^W not only the class but tl»e 
mOi^'irestncted gro^p *oT animals to wliicli they have be* 
king^ "tbo spocipaens plainly reveal, first, a convex ajcti* 
cuiarpondylo; so^ohdly, a wcU^efinod Improssbn of what 
uOs bropd, thin, tugh, an4 :s%htiy recurved, trian- 
gular, iTomtmid rising anterior to the 

coiidylp, having * fid basis exfbpa^ ibo 

intetapaoe ^twoen thiecondy}0 e^j|v m ebmmencetnent of 
the molar aeries, and having a vettieal diameter equal to 
thflt of tbe!|)^riz6htal ramus of the jaw itself : this impres- 
sion also exhibits ridge leading forwards from 

tlio cointyle and, the cl^ceaion W it* Whiob characterises 
the coroiioid process of die koophagous marsupials ; thirdly, 
the angle of the iaw;i$ continued to the same extent Indow 
ilio condyle as the ooropoid process reaches above ir, and 
iU apex. IS continued backwaras ill the form of a process; 
fou^^iMy, the porta above described fi>rm one continuous 
portion with the horisowtal ramfis of the jew, neither thp 
ai'ticuhir condyle nor the cm^onoid being diatinet pieces, as 
inreptilesj These am the olpiractpra^ mr. Owen believes, 
on which Cluvler formed his epikm of the nature of the 
fossH ; 4»ndj/ahby fisve arrested, itir attention of M, Valen- 
ciennes iu Ma endimettaii tadlssipate the'doubts of M. de 
BlaifiVllleJ: ' ■' ' jm'': 

Fi:dm WxaaMti^ion^^acaai^^ de BlainviUo however 
has bbon ifidnOe^^ ihl^tbat theii^ tra^ji of a convex 
(‘ondyje, at%fflfar fiasv^ somewhat 

as in#e oiybfc^ ; the ^etli, inrned of being 
embedded: in sOehetOiavo ihoir faggs eqatf^^t with or 
aucMidsed tp tim ^bat the jaw 

- ^ttho.^joj^popitaatructuro. 

' >08, Mr; Owen stated 
hioii remains in botli 
^ed by, Cuvier ipid 
,’tlte.'apndylo wg^ bon- 
a h^piObove tbo Ipypl 

oTiho ^ro- 

as in the true 
‘ valonpjpnhbs 
pfOiP jkw pf 
isbonvek, as 





m mammiferous animals, and not concave, as in oviparous. 

. con^le the specimptr bclojtmbg 

m . omer genus, Pfiiw«d(^ne¥{uhi^^^ in the Briliitt 
^ l^prly iu the cabinet; of^. Br^evip. Jlr. 
of Om^on that the entering angle or hutch , 
kbOiye or bplpllif^b true anicuUr coifiyl«^ft^bfenm\stijhdn 
pr rime soi^ articukiro, un cbwi^ic daps 

inmed by M^ValenctohiMM, hkir;fbat which was transn|(tt^ 
to Cuvier, presents tbo inner kUiwe to the observeitv' c^d 
exhibits both the orift,co of the ea^al and the sym- 
physis in a perfect stalp. The fuyamon<hl fossil is situ- 
ated relatively mom forward than in the iecem Opossum 
and tiasyure, or in the Placental luioctivora, bpt has the 
same place as in the marsupial genus Tho 

symphysis is long and narrow, and is onitinued forWard jn 
tlie same line with the gently convex inferior margin of t&e 
jaw, which thus tapers gradually fo a poinica antoriibr 
extremfiy, precisely as in the jaws of tlte Marsupial lni»od- 
tivora. In the relative length of the symptiysis, its 
and position, the jaw of the Thylacotherium precisely ciiirife- 
sponds with that of the Didelphys. 

In addition however to these proofs of the mammiferous 
nature of the Slonestteld remains, and in part of their hav- 
ing belonged to MarKunialia, Mr. Owen stated that the jaws 
exhibit a eharacier hit her to unnoticed by the able anato- 
mists who have written respecting tliem, but which, if 
co-existent with a convex condyle, w6uld servo to prove 
the marsupial nature of a fossil, though all the teeth were 
wanting. 

In recent marsupials the angle of the jaw is elongated 
and bent inwards in the form of u process, varying in shape 
and development in different genera. In looking therefore 
directly upon the infciior margin of the marsupial jaw, we 
see, in place of the edge of a verlical plate of boiip, a more 
or less flattened triangular suiTucc or plate of hone extciided 
between the external ridge and the iniernal process or in- 
fioetud angle. In the Opossum this process is triangular 
and trihodral, and directed inwards with the poml slightly 
curved upwanls and extended backwards, in which direction 
it is more produced in the small than in the large Hpecics 
of Didelphys. 

Now, observed Mr. Owen, if the nrocess from the angle 
of the jaw in the Stonesfield fossil had been simply con- 
tinued backwards, it would have resembled the jaw of an 
ordinary plac^tal earnrvorous or in&eolivorous mammal; 
but in both specimens of Thylacotherium, the half-jaws of 
which exhibit their inner or tnCsial surfaces this process 
presents a fractured outline, evidently proving th.it when 
entire it must have been produced inwards or mo.'»ially, us 
in the Opossum. 

Mr. Owen then described in great detail the structure of 
the teeth, and showtid, in reply to M. de Blainvillo’s second 
objection, that they are not qonfiueixt with the jaw, but me 
separated firom it at their base by a layer of matter of a dis- 
tinct colour from the teeth or the jaw, but evidently of the 
same nature as the matrix; and secondly, that the teeth 
cannot be considered as presenting an uniform cumpre-.sed 
tricuspid structure, and being all of one kind, as M. do 
Blainville slates, but must be divided into two series as 
regards their composition. Five if not six of the posicrior 
teeth are quinque- cuspidate, and are tn(dare9 vert ; some 
of the motares ftpurii are tricuspid, and some bicuspid, as 
in tile Opossums. An interesting result of tbk exaniina- 
tion is the observation that Uie five ouspii of the tuberculate 
molarcs are not arranget^ as bad 1c^m supposed, m the 
same line, but in two paira placed tmnsvcrseiy to the axis 
of the jaw, with the fifth cusp anterior, exactly as m iho 
Didetenys. and toteUy different from the structure of the 
molarea^ti^y of the Phocm, to which these Very small 
MaifitnaBw kk^ bcen compared : and in reference io this 
comparison Mr, Owen again called attention to. the value of 

pSaracier of ibo process continued from the angle of 
tM in the fbssils, os stvmmly ^tradislinguishinjj 
tlmin from tlie Fhocid®, in none of the species of whiott is 
rii#.:inglo of the jqw |o pri^uot^ The Tbykcoil^qm 
imfh ?«»» iBe genus .Didrij^yk m the groats of 

tte'feblars. add 4W^y quadruped kn^tt at the 

.^0 tea&ed Vis opinion nature 

teith. till® CttViirWip t* 6,v»donl|B.siiP;rtw g^ene dis^ 
tijifttioii SteWitt™*! mxBS0am$ has g&oe 

^Ot.XlV -3 0 
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been of tho proe^ of Sfcur^ 

but 

by H«?4|i,Mt»^nvipe to thf; mpfor himU$o|tlt^ 

l6wS W#^Sf the insebtivoitous well , wtip 

hfim^n4 havii beeii IWg The 

bf tie loww jaW) Atih&dHl^^feiYe 

bot fewei:; and o&e.sttb^enus (Priedon) 
tbah l\veiuy m ea<Mi ude |»W. 

i'fie dent4 ftlSiiitiAtfe of the oariuvoiiOUi CetaucA*; 
deinohelf ate w WIrc? of tlie ar^ameht ag&ih^t the 
mifferoae chirieter of thd I’ByJjjcotheritjm founded up*^ 
the hUlhW of ih molar teeth. Frbte the occatTen(» of the 
aVve exceptions in recent placental Mammalia, the exahi^ 
nil} of a like excess in the number of i^dar teeth in tlie 
marsupial fossil ought irather to have led to the exl^hctatibn 
of (he discovery of a similar case among existing Marsu- 
pials, and supb an addition to our zool^ioal catalogues 
iu iUci, been recently made. In the Agstfalian quadrujied 
desv*! ihed by Mr. Watejrhouse under the hatoe of Myrmeoo- 
biua an approximation towards tho dcutition of the Thyla* 
(Mitherium is exemplified, not only in the number of the 
molar teotb, which is nine, on eabh kide of the lower jaw in 
the MyrmbCobius, but also In their relative size. Structure, 
and dispositioFU. Lastly, with respect to the dentition, Mr. 
Dwetl savs it must he oovious to all who insbecrt the fossil 


and compare it with the jaw of a smalt Pidelpby's.that, 
contrary to the assertion of M. de Blainyille, the teeth and 
their fangs are arranged with as tnuch regularity in 
one as in the other, and that no argument of the Saurinh 
nature of the fbssil call bo founded on Ibis part of its 
structure. 

With respect to M. de Blainville’s assertion that jaw 
is coiUpounu, Mr. Owen stated that the indication bf ibis 
structure hdai* the lower margin of llie jaw of the Tliylaco- 
thorium is not a true suture, but a vascular gVoOve similar 
la tliat which characterises the lower jaw of Didolphys, 
Opossum, and some of the largo spt^cics of SorUX. iOeoi, 
Proed 






of the 




la^v oT'riiTcttloUicrliua PrevostU. Upper figure maguiCted* 

Some discussion having ensued, in which Dr. Grant and 
Mr. Ogilby exmessed opmioas in support of M. de Blain. 
villeb views, Mr. pwert, on the occasion of reading., on the 
0th of December following, his paper on Pfmscamk^rimnu 


gave a brief sutiin^xy of the obaracters of the ThylUcu- 
ihevium, deseribi^ iU j|ie of the memoir, and 

which he conceived pruved thU mahitlaiferous nature 
of that fossil. He staidd tnat ihe ' remains of the split con- 
dyles in the fipc^in)(en demonstrate their original convex 
form, which is diamcuically opposite to that Which olnurac- 
terisi^ the same part in all reptiles and oQ bvipora ;--'that 
the size, Und position of uie obronoid process are such 
as were iieyet yh| Wjijjiessed in any except a zoophagous 
mammal endowed vHth-a teinporat muscle sufficiently deve- 
loped to demkiid ie ffir Working a 

powerfttl c«wiiit6roUS the .teeth; w 



« ib the 
to the 


the. jaws must b#l% 

tho articu),ap sh|!faee is to t&e fUt^ kh to 

which M^. Owen rented, iffiet toe AUrn^ ]s sup- 
ported on a con^x iwhdylle, Mto bther 

class of vertebrata JlUp^^it is 

asserted that. Ihe tee worU. aU en^nifom as 

in certain reptiles; on jm. the 

Owen stated that it will be fo^^nd hkl the ease. 


sirougly supports the mapaiOiilkmns of thk mssils. . 

2. Witb^ respect to aigv^nt, ^ ^ d 

that the Thf^facoth^ti^ haytui el^eh/mu^t ,oii/dach.side 
of the lower Jaw is no o^eatipn ^nature, 

bocauhO among the ptoce)A^.0a|rbii^rjA.4^^ 
has constantly one mdfe grihd^* lih es^ tmi lower 
jaw than the usual number ; ^j^atVse the «^Afpf|^4/ore, 
among the inmlipPt^ has 
molars in each rantos of the. to^nr jakr ; ohd ^ 
copim, atoph^. the MarsunMio^ hijito tOoloip on. each 
side of the lower jaW.f and 

roua ArmadiUoM olid isoophagdUo offiw. »U|l i^ie 

numerous and re])|ileTliim temib, ipth'^l|^ the tum^sfad 
esseniial charaoifcers of .toe tnaiiimijto^ The btdoe- 

tioii to thb falke molars, Imviog two Mr^ Owejt^ih&ived 


in the Sloiiesfield Had bedn With it tho 

evidence of their mantmiferous nhtUre oifortM by the con- 
dyloid, coronoich and angi^ Mf^ Pwen elated 

that he conceived the W 

cient pmf, especially in thtdr ikUnIe Ikmis, iaat the ibssils 
do belong tp ilm highest m enh^^ 

In reply ^ the abject^s^tuided du toe douMo i^gs of 
the Banloiii^rus^ Mr. Otyea koidi the of 

that fpssll not having bepn it u qdubfiui to 

what class the anim^ , wtougM to the 

opihion that certain 3h^ltihii|^a dohble eijplaihed 

that the widely bitore^ baJuA Ah^pmi]t|g the todt]|i pf the 


shark is no paH of TOilfctodt, top 
ossliled parts of toe ja^ #1 

Idsed at one parC and top l^mae 
at the other. Tim 
of thb teeth in toe T 
those in toe^imall Op 
Mr. Owed co^i^ to* 
wito tiib in , . 

remains df nlamto«lto« ' Lakily, 
tob 

siruet^ie'iA 
mwithi, ond^'toai 


wbut txua hjto«» «Mld 
A Uahehy- 

ijmniiebmn ittoebed 
tipn^df toesooivets 

to 

wilted 


tout the gpnerul 
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'a» ^la* 

an^ the 

^^ iwSa the %tic- 

bvttiat piktl had 


i}^ :immmhmm^V'mm.^ i^m m «««• « two im uttear mpt^im h%irtim 

; Aa)moi^»e; at iooijhM 
ijm|>ressbii coQtm'uaS frdw W^vecn the ahte^r 
pupiilUqjato molara dbUj|w^X 
.. the, foi^ttien pt the artery* ^ due 

to^;^ e artery, aad he eteteii tiatl he 

soi^' the Jaifc of a mae^pnys Fir^iwianfl>mah ciibibils a 
eUttimt gr^pve id th0;«WDno t»hiee. Moreovor 4iis g|<k>ve in 
the; dee* net; hWhiiy 'tie eame relative p^i- 

Had aa^isi^ bf the cpnWgiteha wiw^iit* of the oporeular and 
ditnfahr pfecea of a: reptileV |aa^, pther improsBion in 
thp jaw of the PhdscmtfiMum k a qe^ljmieve conUimed 
K«. .«*s* drotn the antoripr extremity of the fradim^ base of the in- 

anglo of fleeted ;augle' obliquely downwards to the biy)kef|i:- i^t^face of 

the flatletied the anteritW part of the jaw. Whether this line he dwe to 

externa} to the fractured in*- a %*ascular impression or an accidental fVacturo if doubtful ; 

ah obtuse autfle With the but as the lower jaw of tlie Wombat presents an impreewc^ 

i^od not"at an acute an^e, in the precisely corresponding situation, and which is Uti- 

iad hut ;tiiis diffbretpee is douhtealy due to the presence of an artery, Idr.Qwea eon^ 

fossil iW question to any of oeives that this impression is also natural in tbo FAowoZo- 

the plaesin^ SdonhaWatt On '^e contrary* It is iu the mar-* thete, but equally unconnected with a compound structure, 

sopialimt^i^omofo^ a nfodsely similar relation of the jaw; for there is not any suture in the compound 
of thcSiforiCr tettmied bi4h to t*!c elevated plate of the jaw of a reptile which occupies a corresponding sit uatiw, 
f I0 n(ianif*sted« Xu the^osilion 'r*U" iSnmArft'iitt thA tnAAt nharact eristic. an(^ t 


of the dOht^^larpooii the Aldacoldfiefe* like the fhylaito* 
MffS, dilTers :^om Oil fMopisgous Marsupials and the pla- 
centtd Warn i but fh the nup0ipfymnv9 and Pka^cohmy^, 
matisuplWt hf rbiVwra* the ofiflce of the dental canal is situ- 
s^, as #* ^nesmid fosalKverf ue*r the vertical line 
dmpped Ipun Iasi fhtdarlteqflt* The form of the sym- 
physis, (n the^|^la|^0<i^e* h® tndy determined; 

but Mr, Owen Btatodhw Opmibn that it resembles the sym- 
physis of ilie motie than that of the tkispurus or 

agree* with Mr, Broderip in assigning four 
indoors to each vamus of the lower jaw of the Phascolot/iere, 


The most Onmorous, the most characteristic, and the 
hest^marked suturos in the compound jaws of a reptile are 
those which define the limits of the coronoid, articular* 
angular, and suratiguUr pieces, and which are chiefly 00117 
spicuous on the inner side of the posterior part of the jaw. 
l 5 ow the corresponding surface of the jaw of the Phascolo- 
there is entire ; yet the smallest trace of sutures, or of any 
indication that the coronoid or articular progresses were dis- 
tinct pieces, cannot bo detected ; those processes ore clearly 
and indisputably continuous, and confluent with tlie rest of 
the ramus of the jaw. So that where sutures ought to be 
visible, if the jaw of the Phaseohthere were composite, there 
are none ; and the hypothetical sutures that are apparent 


an in Ule tMdfMtys ; Imt m thehr sc&Uerod ananeement <lo not a^e in position with any oi the leal sutures of an 
thW rMwaW* |G« inoiW)w the Iu the oviparous compound jaw. 


relative i^tenidf ttm alveolar Vid^o occui 
and ' tn tlio pfoportions of the gnndera to each other, ospe 
cially the SUM shse M the hindermost molar, the Phaeca- 
lot/^ere rMniMe* the Jlfyn^odtus more than it does the 
Opoiium, oir Thylacynm; but in the form of 

the crown the molars of the fossil resemble the Tkylacynus 
more closely, than any other genus of Muisupials. In the 
number of the grfoaers the resembles the 

Opossum and TnyUxoine, ha,yinff four true and throe false j 
in each msxulafy ramflf ; Iw iw mofarc4^ oen of the fossil I 
diflfer' from those Of W^osirniwahd Thylaco^herti in Want- 
ing a pointed iUherde on the ihhor side of the middle large 
tubeidc, and in the sdthe tfanOV^sO il* Iho place 

being eceppiod by a lijidgp Whfoh hittehds along the inner 
side nf. the molars* and pro- 
ject^ 'U Hlfctfe Iw^oM'thO' iutertof posterior smaller 
ettsps, giving th*r dumqdeottipid fttip^iknce, to the crown of 
the tootfii Th^' ridge, which it PnOscototherium repre- 
sents the inner cUsps of *e true tgblars in Dideiphys and 


taslly.'With reference to the philosophy of pronouncing 
judgment on the Saurian nature of the Stouestield fossils 
from the a]>pearance of sutures, Mr. Owen offered one 
remark, the justness of which, ho said, would be obvious 
alike to those who were and to those who were not conver- 
sant With com t‘»rative anatomy* The accumulative evidence 
of the true nature of the Stoncsfield fossils, afforded by the 
shape of /the condyle, corbnoid process, angle of the jaw, 
different kinds of leeth, shape of tlieir crowns, double nmgs, 
implantation in sockets,— the appearance, be repeated, pre- 
sented by these important, particulars runnot be ouo to 
accident; while thoho which favour tlie evidence ot the 
iompound structure of the jaw may arise from accidciiial 


urcumstances. {Geol* /Voc., 1838 - 39 , yol. iii.) 



Thglaed^hm^rm, 

Ir^e moiwM 'iotft nir 

thotitifh har^ylen 

Inthd^necoAdtra*;, 

ride, if al$o' obtottie 

tbit MiffilaretwitK* cld«e 


terktf . 
the^'pri 
the^ ' 
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in which the 
than in the Biattiolntheref 
imVf^ the false molars. 
0iait(^there the internal 
efjbe middle cusp, and 
^^ianoe tothe eorrespouding 
the^|%ftw(«^r'the two ““ 
whtleTn %\ 

‘‘^do^ntowerd* 

1,1!^ ttiWoi: ttAjr df 
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JM»rfI*Me(A*W!«»Backta«dIi. rpjw 0gB» iMpiW. 

A MPK wii 'ilR.tWaHs read, entitled ‘Opservations on 
the ^i»i»ltti 4 Relation* of the f 
letnm* fodm the Stouesfield oolite/ by William Oguby, 

dbwrvations were infonded Ijfy the author to 
hhly the most proipfoeht chkraetbrs of the foasilv^W 
Wential poiAta 4 

r related to the tdass of tMTnmifor® 9 * yespe®- 
£ the several pqihfo clearly 
■ r the two 


tttr, itf til, jdipf' 


the Sum!*? and S»pfttt»lly,,|e at|^^ W ob»ervBt«M^ 

.A VWttAAltvoro. 


* 6Weu is 6 t ' Marsuj^ls and 
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in wMcK il , , . . _ „ . 

Mh Ogilby oonincsd iiw to^ 

Uftcau^io If is.i|) €)WS» ^fctnili<»s nnV nf 
tlie ’ 

nmittombm to faelmigt interior wr^ m i|w 

w in any oJ,thn.fte^ 

> > ^' >, ^^•■''‘ ‘‘''L ' 4' 'A » 

1. In tlin gepenA,«i>ii^ne of the itm,mompmoMy in 

tlittt of the *»;♦ 

thor at|^ thnitliero i* a very oteae ijowmMancetoUwjjjw 
in recdni In^ctivora and insectii/^roud MarsupmU^ nui he 
ohM«i^ .mth reepeet to^tbe )H)i(brm curvature along 

,.tl|e iiiiSnor mai'gin* Cluvier hoa adduced the aame ^ruoiure 
-aa dUiinctive or the Monitors* Iguanas, and pthw true 
Saurian reptiles; so that whatever support these m^hcsr 
tions of sti^cture may give to the question respeeting the 
niarsupia) nature of the Stonesfield fossiU^ ^as eompared 
with oilier groups of Mammals, they do not affeet the pre- 
vious question of their matniuiferous nature* as compared 
with reptiles and fishes. The fosi»l jaws* Mr. Ofilby said, 
agree with those of Mammal^ and differ from those of all 
recent reptiles, jn not being prolonged backward behind the 
articulating condyle ; a character* in conjunction with the 
former relation* which would be, in this author’s opinion, 
well-nigh incontmoFtible, if it were absolutely exclusive; 
but the extinct Saurians* the Pf^odaciylMSf fchthtfOMun, 
and JPimosaurf, ootemporaries of the Stonesfield fossils* 
differ from their recent congeners In this respect, and agree 
xvith Mammals*. Mr* Ogilby is of opinion iitat the condyle 
is round both in Z>. Prm)9tii and Z). Bucklandiu and is 
therefore a very strong point in favour of the mammiferous 
nature of tlio jaws. The angular process, he said, ia" distinct 
in. oho specimen of Z). PrevostUt and, though broken off in 
the other, has left a well-defined impression; but that it 
agi*ees in position with the Insectivoia, and not the Harsu- 
pralia, being situated in the plane passing through the 
coronoid prooess and the ramus of the jaw. In the jD. 

he conceived, the prooess is entirely wanting; 
but that there is a slight longitudinal ridge partially broken* 
which might be mistaken for it, though placed at a consi- 
derable distanco up the jaw, or nearly on a level with the 
condyle, and not at the inferior angular rim of the jaw. 
He is therefore of opinion that jthc D. BuctUandii cannot 
bo properly associated either with the Marsupial or Insec- 
tivorous Mammals, The composition of the t«eth, he con- 
ceives, cannot be advanced successfully against the mam- 
luiferous natui'C of ilie fossils, because aniinj^ matter pm- 
ponderates over mineral in the teeth of the great mqprity 
of Ittsecuvorous Ci^etropAtfro, as^weW as in tliose of the 
Mtfr)7tBcobiui and other amuU Mamupials* In the juw of 
the D. PreGostii Mr. Ogilby cannot perceive any appear- 
ance of a dentary can^ the fangs of the teeth, in his 
opiuiun, almohl reaching the inferior margin of the jaw, and 
being iuiplauted completely in the bones but in the D. 
liucklwidii he lias observed, towards the anterior extremity 
of the jaw,, a hpllow space filled with foreign matter* and 
very like a denioiy pariah The double fangs of Ihe thpth 
of IXPrevosHi; apd probably .of hu said* 

arc strong points of agreeiqeni hutween the fossils and 
inamnhfers in genei-iil ;^ hnt ’tliat dt>nblc roots nac^»arily 
indicate, not the mammifi^imus nattirp of flie animal* but 
the compound fotnp .pfihe crqwtis 'of the teeth. 

2. With respect to the most prominent character by 
wl>ich>lM» Sionesfield fossils are oistihguished from.moent 
maoi^hais pf^the insectivorous and puwsupial thmihes, Mr, 
Ogilby mentioped. first, the i^smon of the condyle, which 
is pimved in ibo fossH jaws in a line ratlier below 4iie level 
of the crowns^ the tppiU; and he stated that the pondyle 
not beine elevated at^ve thelipc in the DmyuTM^ Urmm9 
and nyla(dnu§ tiarndU HjtiM argqment because 

-i^piulsaitf.carnijs^^^ 
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Mr. Ogilby state|^^hilMnblusi^mrtbi^ fossilS pfesont so 
many important Codrinon with 

mammals on the animals bn 

the other, that he does not uaturaliMs k^iu^tlfied at 
present In pronouncing fidfihiti^blyito whicn blaiis the fossils 
really belong* (OeoZ Proc*, iSAfi-SO, vol/hi.) 

On the 9th of January* 1839, Mr. Owen ptfiVed, in a 
paper read to the Geological vSomo^* Ihqt w oMalled 
^o^tfosourtia of Dr. Hamii,iip6a which M, wBlainvitie 
and the other objectors, thinking it tU be .a fbisil. reptile 
with double-fangM teeth^^hiud relied Op lUonaly as an argu- 
ment for the imn<-iimmmiihvicnfS (he Btoticsfield 

jaws, is no SaUrian at all, bat a Wtiuninllhrovs afiivhid foyth- 
ing a meat interesting Unk between the eannirotailts ond 
herbivorous Ceiaoea ; ahd' in thi auj^s- 

tion of Dr*.,fiaidan, who, having compared with Mr. Owen 
the microscopic stnief^re of^ the h»th of 
with those of the Dugmg and other difiidials, admitted' the 
correctness of the mfwwime its mamifiifemns hature;>^ 
Mr. Owen proposed to suhsiitute fof tlte naiaie of 
aauro# that of ^^ugloehlt. [WWAXik.] 

Among the Ibisil remaias collectdd by SirTboniaaXMi^- 
stone Mitchell, in the cavea of Wellington Yaxley, AustniUu. 
and which are now deposited in the tnneeum w the Geolo- 
gioal Society of London* Pcofemw Owep dcsOi^bes the fol- 
lowing genera and s(yeoiea^^ ' 

' f'\'\ : :X', 

Maeropm Atloff o.t let#' ohVthw Huger thoAT^- 
croptts ma^or, the largest kpWh exWlhtg sppoic^.Of Kan- 
gitroo, approachinff^ln iibp great ft?® 
spurious molar to , . " , 

Macfopu9 TYim^ as large as;, tfiu'^pi^ding, hut differ 
chiellyih the smaller srs^ of thfi |^rmaWntspurib«s mbtar. 
which in this respect more hear|y oo(i:|^qtids ^lth the 
exisUng ilf(id>r(^US , " : . . ' 
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’ J vt% iSgih|t 'aw, of ^ 

' ' n/pjo!ilo, (Owfia.) 

‘U ' ;? ,' Dasjnirw.' 

iAttywng «b Das^rm Uni- 

but flWerin|[ from it in being onc4hird larger* and in 
having the canmea or Iftntaries ol pn>{K)rtionat(dy larger 
eiao. ilttothar apbcimen kadi ]i|r.:OWn to doubt wholher 
it {9;;% lo^\•er jaw of the Imiatius, or of aomo ex- 

tinct ^nnurftupial earmvoro of tin allied but diatinct species. 

The ^nstral cestUi of the examination of the remains 
found indite Wellim^on Valley bone^eaiies tire,*-l9t. That 
the foiikikara not referribk to any known eattra-Austrahan 
[onus of mammals. 2Bd. That tbo fbssiU are not referrible» 
'mm the ’present evidouee, to any existing species of Aus- 
tmliia mammal, drd. That the greater 'number eerfainiy 
belong to i^iea either extinct or not yet discovered living 
in Australia* 4th. That the extinct sptioa of Macropust 
and iAoer^ espeeklly ifocrcgss if t/os and 

T/iati, are larger than the largest known existing species. 
6i\i» That the remains of tbo saltatory animals, as the 
Macrofd ahd M^pnt^nmii are all of young individuals; 
while those of the burrowing Wombat, the climbing Pha- 
longer, and the ambulatoiY vasyure, are the remains of 
adults. (Owen, in MitolieU’s^jyirse Ewpeditiom the 
Interior qf EaHeh^ 4«^/ra&o, &c,) 

!pr. Rjiie^tjahd'obiieirves, that the discovery of the Manu- 
fnaltOf bbth in the tbbondary and tehiary formations, shows 
that Uiis ortkr« so thr flPm being of more recent introduc- 
tion dbap ptbbr^or^k of Mammalia, is in reality the first 
and ihost aniient conation under whiiah animals of this 
class ttpjftafed upon bUf pknet ;*--ihal;, asIHr as we know, it 
was their only iorm during the beoohdar)* period;— that it 
was co-existent with many other osiers in the early parts of 
thede^ry fmiiodl kt^geographieal distribution 

. in tlm presana^uieatjoli is litiiitedto Nortn and South Ame« 
rica; and to blewVHollwrd^^ adjacent islands. 
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a ganus of Crinoidea, re- 
p^dfemor/rbiUspig for aopae remarkable 
[r; l^hridlifOn Ih the sUata of ihe SUu- 
•ISIftidatiim pi. iSf f. 3.) The ahns 

of oalembus Pktes* 

/ras; t8Np»|»)RSl*«,Volix.,p.393.] 
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ions. The wMp vetk k tfirlerttl^ fUirrob^ 
and^gleiSs!!.' /' ■ . 


S that the hatae bf w^ks flicfcid n^ 
since it is supposed tb be^ d^«4d 
Wfm in' Mortem <Mj^i Bay* 

_ fosistanbe was taken' 10^1794 

BdtUn naval Several such towers werii^ during the 

lakwrar; hhilt oU ihier cblak of counwy; and 

elseiherk; bet^teoW of them lifiiA since tte^a(Sb,;bovn 
tokeh dotm, fibm wn opinion that the tligence wtikk Ikitild 
be made from them, in the erent of dn ibkision>ouKl not 
be adeertmto to the expense ofkeepit^ flite in repair* ^ 

MARTEN, or MARTIN (MamrS^tdio name of 
edrnfvbbus quadruped of tho 

Weasel fHmily. [Weasm..] ' ^ 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD. [MASsACHtjSEyi-ii;] ^ ^ - 

MARTIAL LAW is a series of regulations made tb jme- 
serve ordef and discipline in the army, and enforced by the 
prompt decisions of courts-martial; this is generally notv- 
ever c&Ifed military laV. During the existence of a i^bel- 
lion, when, in consequence of tho ordinary iiroeessea of 
general law becoming ineikctual for the security of life and 
property In any prorince or state, the kgiskturo has ap- 
pointed that a military force shall be employed to suppi^ss 
the disorders and secure the otlend6rs-«-and when the trial 
of the latter takes pla<*e according to the pfaetice of military 
courts, tliat province or state is said to be subject tu mar- 
tial law. 

On the occurrence of such a calamity in any part of tho 
British dominions, the two houses of parliament, jointly 
with the crown, determine that a temporary suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act shall lake place. This measure is, 
of course, adopted only in cases of great emergency, on 
account of the abuses to which it may give rise; and the 
necessity of it and tho time of its duration are always stated 
in the provisions of the decree. The act by wliich mariial 
law was declared in Ireland during the Rebellion m 1798 
way be seen in Tytler’s Essai^ on lan\ Appendix, 

No 6, ' 

In merely local tumults the military commander is called 
upon to act with bis troops only when the civil authorities 
have failed in preserving peace ; and the responsibility of 
employing soldiers on such ocoasions fulls entirely upon the 
magistrate. The military othcer must then ctfect by forr^e 
what by other means could not be ctfecled ; and. fur the 
consequences, the offiedf can be answerable only to a milt- 
ta^ court or to the parliament of the nation. 

The comltitution of this country permits a military law 
for the government of the army, even in times of internal 
tranquillity, to co-exist with the general law of the land. 
But the former applies to military persons only; among 
these its jurisdidion comprehends all matters relating to 
(he discipline of the army, to the co^mitance of whioh the 
civil courts are not competent— as djsobedienee of orders, 
cowardice, &c. ; and extends to sudi crimes as desertion, 
mutiny, and holding correspondence with the enemy. Ou 
tho other band, every citizen who is not engaged in (he 
military profession is subject to the generdl laws of the land 
alone, and is free from all the restraints which, by the necessity 
of pmserving discipline, are imposed on the soldier : he is lus 
own master, he can dispose of his time at pleasure, and tho 
peculiar regulations of the military service arc, to him, as 
though they did not exist. 

This distinction between the two classes of persons wiili 
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realm cannot be punished in any other manner than con 
formably to dfobommoti laws of the countiy. But an ex- 
ception js ihariaediaiely made in the case of mihtaty persons 
and, therO' Ihlkw several enactments for the purpso of 
brimring ebldiers who shall mutiny, excite sedition, or 
d«|Sn from the servioe, to a rooft'e exemplary and speedy 
'pudkkwatit than the usual forms of law will allow. 
>tfltnfo 0 diately after tho Normal wmqucst of this country 
“®e military law cemristed in the obligation imposed d« the 
hftteels of tiie erown to Mm the king to the field, 
imder penally of a pecunk^ fine or the forSritnre of their 
khd. But -ine fiisjlf. known record concetnl^ the reffula- 
tfoa^ theki^y iw'Wliet«4 to be that wh&h was made m 
thwrekm of RJjwMin? and this relates chiclly to the pur- 
chaM # tbic sales held ^ supplying iho army 

Vtith DieceiWksi The Ordonntocek of Richard IL and of 




hftve «JtowJ^ed, generjJilJn ? 

a itat^it© of flldward fc fitaw* fliat 
pi$^r to puAJUih onfy aceotaipg to |he law^ of the 

Siltiim. Tho cmitt of iiigh constable aM of 
Knglsnfl bad for nnany yetirg ah exctuiiive jttrisdiotioh ih all 
military affairs, and this was sometime? extended oyer the 
civil courts. But the 'power of that court was restraint by 
a statute in the rekif o7 Richard }I. (13d6)» and it subse- 
fluently expired. From the time of Henry yU,'*till the 
reign of Charles 1. the jsnaetment pf laws for tlic govern* 
ment of the army depended op the king alone. 

l^he excesses whieliu during the lasi-*m!?ntionedrmgnt ^era 
committed by the undisciplined army which that ill-advised 

{ irince quartered on such of the p^ple as had refused to 
end money to the crown for raising them, led to the pro- 
mulgation of a martial law, by which power was given to 
tlie magistrates to arrest and exe<mte the persons guilty of 
murders, ^obhoflbs, and other crimes, as in time of war. 
Tlie ^tiHm qf r^hi abolished martiah law for a time in 
tins country, hut it was suhsequentiy restored by the par- 
liament, and several ordinances of groat severity wore dur- 
ing the interregnum enacted respecting the niaintetiance 
otmsaipline* the beginning of tho reign of James 11., 
after the rebeUion of the Duke of Monmouth, sever^ execu- 
tions took place by martial law ; and this may be said to 
have been the last occasion on which the law was exereised 
in Gi'eat Britain. At the time of the Revolution the pro- 
sont regular code was established for the government of 
tlw army ; and this, under the name of the ‘ Mutiny Act, 
has ever since been annually renewed by parHamont. 

(Gros?e> Miliiar^ Antiquities ; Tytler’s Esmp on Military 
Jmw^ by Cliarles James j Samuel. lUsturiml Account qf the 
Biitish Army; Major Adye, TVeatise on Military Law; 
Major-General C. a; Napier, Remarks on Military Law. 
See also Courts-Martiai..) 

MARTIA'US, MARCUS VALFWUvS, was a native 
of Bilbilis [BiLuimS]. m Spain, where he was born on the 
Calends of March, about the year 40 $.n. Very few parii- 
culsrs of bis life are ascertained, and. even tltese are prin- 
^^cipally collected from his own writings. He came to Rome 
at an early age, and passed about thirty-ft^*e years of his life 
in itiai cii^. He left Rome probably about the commence- 
merit of Trajanls reigp, and retired to his native town. The 
emperor I'itus appears to haVe been bis first imperial 
patron. Domitian, the successor of Titus, gave him tho 
* jus trium liberorum,* and conferred on him the dignity of 
tribune ii. 91 ; iii. 95), for which and other favoum 

the grateful poet made a most abundant return of flattery. 
Some critics have supposed thni tho author was married, 
and had a wife Marc^ma (xit4 21, fil)} but the condusUm | 
to ho drawn from his writings is on the whole the other 
way.' Martial was acquainted with most of his literary! 
contemporaries, Juven^ Quintilian^ Plifty the younger, , 
and others, as appears from hi? own writings (ii., 90;' mi, j 
18. &«), 

Thdre are extaiit of Martial fburtOen bookjL^, entitled j 
* Epigrammata/ iif Which the thirteenth alko bears the . 
particular name of Xettlo, aiid'lfao fourteenth that of Apo* i 
phoreta. A book called XibonV Which k ' 

prefixed to %e ^Bpigranw a number otf small i 

poems dm' the shows of Titus and, as some 

critica suppose, may not bo altoj^dbr Mait^ . 

The whole colfeetien coniains above 1 509 V 

Matiy of the eptMnts of Martial A of' 

compositions wh?eh:W)te noW known 
grams, and may bo ^psitlored as the yt^tbtypf 
apecies of comi^sitioh;. they are thort 
length ffSgi two hue# six, orifi^ ’ 

whiehife||heral1y contaWed in the last lihcF.’] . . 

this kind, the ^tbbught hi ^ofteh ferced « . 
Jmfite4, «nii life whole idiMhialrim^ Other 

,^t€ia oom)p(MhorW Wlong to thatbhise more ^epor^ 9 mA 
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Mdny'oftSd'^ 

asthouV 

may be sufficient to „ 

not forbid the^ publication of . 
respect Martial was no wdise) 
ratios. In the Dolphhi , 

have boeri careftiUy selecjfiAaud^j 
of the work, for jppMpnV^bit^ 
pear very satisfliiftary.'''’ ^ '' '' - * - ■ ■ ^ 

The editions and |r^1attotm oi^MkrtU^ very nume*^ 
rous. There are sevsM IjlfiMieb b^wibttioiis, tbe latcjit of 
which, so far as we khaW^ff 

London, 1789'. '' ^ ^ T 

MAHTIGUES, LBS, a town Ift Ffanee in the depart- 
ment of Bouches du Rhdne, onitlie channel whidh 'forpais 
the communication between 9^ 

tigues, or Berre, and the sea- |t eopists of :^re0 {Ikrts 
communicating with each othtw by bridgeft : thbi most eu- 
tient port, called the Isle, is cm an island iw the'mid channel ; 
the other two, called Jooquferes and Feitidres, are on t^o 
south-east and north-west banka respoetively. The $ttwet4 
are generally Well laid out ahd the boujjies built. 

The Mnks of the channel ace Bned.witbi^oysv There are 
a spacious anj regularly built town^hall and a handsome 
cbttiT^h. The population was 533^ tpr the town, or 

7379 for the whole oommupo; the inhabitahia me engaged 
as seamen, or in the manufacture of hats, in shipi^building, 
and in the fishery pn the lahe^ They export oil. Wine, salt, 
and a great quantity of fish. The fish of the Mediterranean 
resort periodically to the lake, where the greater part are 
taken by the fithemon. 

MARTIN (pmitbology), the name fer some of tho 
Bwallow tribe, as tho Houee Martin {Hirtmdo urbioa. Linn.), 
the Bankot Sand Martin {Mirundqriparia), and the Blcmk 
Martin or Sw0* [Swallows.] 

MARTIN L a Tuscan by birth, succeeded Theodore I. 
in the see of Rome, a.d. 649. He hold a Council Cf Italian 
bishops in the Lateran churcht in which the hfenothelites 
were condemned. The emnaior Qomtans }t» who fevoured 
the Monothelilos, gave okaem to the exarch of Ravenna to 
seise the person of the popel Martin was taken to CohsUn- 
tinopJo, where a judicial inquiry was instituted against him 
for Oisobodienoe to the empror, and he waS baum^ to the 
Thmcian Chetsoiiesus, w^rejie died In 055, He was 

succeeded by Bugemus L. ; . 

Martin H-. caUed W eeuiu Marinus U succeeded 
John Vlll. in 882, and died i» fiW. He was succeeded by 
Adrianlll. '■ 's, ^ /■ 

MARTIN III., called by aome.MwFUtu® lU t^ Bomoft 
by birth, succeoded Ste^n !n 042.. He died In 
940, and wws suoeeeded by A^pltus 11. 

martin IY*. eaidiiW ef 

France, succeeded Nicholas III. ^ the ppkLehMt tfi 1281, 
through the influence of Charles' M iampu, ^idly 

and N&eS. The SieSian ^ffiffhavlhg dto 

Cbari^ ii oxebsmufiiesded jre^if ef 

elected W% bdl hia^^mhgitki- 
tion wa4of w s of.IhrfAntetitfS, 

fer; th» Bfedhtim' si^kmw' hpib. ^ Martin '‘WJ^'^tn- , , 
municatod tlm Michael, hy'whkffi^ he 

witlened (he Oreeli andXAtih chup6bes- 

- “ ''"irw ebosW' W the MuAoU ^ 

of Job'll XXUl. w4 of ,U» tw« “ftl 
, , and *l,pjWrww 6f 

tho 6ht$,cte*'adkioh 

Btlililo in geiM®iL.v'i|(i^n toowifOr |w(>ini»d;to wll 
ei(Pi(tr nett cooin^i Air ^ aner'mtfob 

jUiy mat fixat atSimw iwA Swria in Switiar ■ 
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iOs in ooli^dM'Hito cintehuB. 
i^iid tobacco. Tbo 
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A\y settled W Sp 

wStltjfdiesby ColUlklUUBi WV»* 
yucvL iua 49i»au W fie i^iiddte of the eevehtijetith cen- 
tujfy. AfiM this it waa^held jointly by the French aud the 
Dutolv^tlie former taJUng the northern and tho latter the 
southern half» which is th^e most valuable, fiom its oontaiu- 
ing the salt-pcmds^ < Ih Merely 1801, tho island was tahen 
by the E{it#lish, but at the peace of Paris was given up 
wholly to. tiSe Dutch, jsrbo bhVe since retained possession of 
it. PhUisburg, the town, is on the south-west side, in 
IB*’ I' N. Jal. and OS® 7' W, long. ; it has a commodious 
harbour with fh>m 8 to 10 ththoms water. 

I WAHTm/GHfAMBATriSTA, well known through- 
out Buropwundec the title of Uie Padro Martini, was bom ot 
Bol^na th 170$. !»« viMith Ka c*ntivi*<^d the order of 
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iTOi^na iQ ji/oo. Barly in youth he entered the order of 
St, fi*uucis, uwd, prompted by a spirit of inquiry and love 
of antiquity, soon set out pn travels which he extended to 
A !»ia, on his return from which he seriously rec^raenced 
the study of music, under the celebrated Ant. Perti. In 
1 723 ho beoeme Maestro di Capella of tho convent of his 
order, wliieh office ho retained till his death. ‘ He ww,* 
says Dr. Burney, who knew him well, * regarded during 
the lasK flfty years of/hU life as the most profound harmo- 
nist, and the best acquainted with the art and science of 
musk, in Italy. All ^ the great masters of his time were 
ambitious of becc^ing his disciples, and proud of his ap- 
probation.’ , lie was also a composer, and produced much 
music for the church, which was formerly hebl in esteem. 
Ilia sixty Couoiis in, the unison, for 2, 3, and 4 voices, are 
still known, and admired for their smoothness and grace. 
But tile reputation of the excellent and learned Father is 
h,uilt,ind durably, on his Bssav on Counterpoint, published, 
in two, folio volumes, at Bologna, in 1774:*, and on his 
History of Mask, in three volumes, quarto, the last of 
which appeared hi 1781. j - /-» 

Martioi’s I^&ssly .(Baggio /bn4canentak profittco at Con* 
irappunto $opra U CawFoi-Fcrwolis divwled into two parts. 
In yio.nrst is a compendium of the rules of counter point, 
expifi^ining clearly, a^d well illustrating, the laws of bar- 
nmny. This » followed by the application of the foregoing 
to [Pi.AiN-CHANTb and succeeded by up- 

wards of sixty compositions by the great m^ters^of the 
antieht Italian schooh, Tlw second lairt is wholly devoted 
to fugheand canpn»4mii is extrei^ely. recondite, containing, 
however, too maqy piusical epigwas and other matters 
whioh^ happily, have rtoyalMo^ln the present day : but com- 
peiteotiQU U madOf for wh»t,.iiow ean only be considoreq as 
laborious tri&irig, by nearly 4 ftf specLinens of, curopoiiuon, 
in foom two to eighf parts, by several of the most diatin- 
guishod tiff old Italian masfors* 

The Mmica) by Manim wab m- 

tended.to be y^qmihous, it is to be presumed^ for the 
third volttme only remies the^into^tfiAle^tar^ix.lbe ffjeat. 
What is. completed cxhiblte vajst ehiditi^and aaton^^ 
re^jweli, ;is grievously derive in 
v4uabJ0,Si.a wii& ot,reforen<p(k' lyill be read e*nefly,by 
tjb Wofowor^nd the ktiant wto iW 

derw,:frojn it m»«ii «!un<»u,jBnd, uteltol mM^W* l»* 
muteijy, «uU<KstM«.b]r, for fo» 
sWPfiBfL extent i ro Ids Idiw 

BDQoantwi. we are.' wd. to, totiMtoan , thmuitluA. of 

thrito iiundreil were injmjiwtipfo rf g»ot retto ; ftpd 

^^er, 'leluiO ’ijioroei»«s#ot» ,of .libeoUitp.*^, twnevwctMse 
proved tbol^he itirM WW<» woptwent 
toM^iad &(, »i^.iutne^oned cruel, praetuK|«^»i>d«r 

wUfoii Jw W'|uiiii^\Swtud4iieflia 1784. ' 


lii, 

sn 

UOen. (H>d'erH^"i^,Xfifo^ 

Wmfi aftd: appomnoent of Miio*iOi>naeter to 

ilto. j^cewle.^ totttM for iwottolipi and 

♦^lolditoeMo ■«#« lout i« r^«r with %e publiq j 

but hi^ best Work n hik CotHifej^ for » full b<l)id,.whi^ 
display great invention^ very e)i^ant lasted aud a tbomugh 
knowledge of his art. JHeakdinoi7i^,£,^ <; 

MARTINI. VlNCfeNZO, c«imfflwa%W Martim 

of Madrid^ was horn at Valencia ih Sbi^ kobut the year 
1750. He was Maestro dl Capella to the piinehof Asturias, 
in 1785, and has always been thought oUe of the .most 
agreeable composers of Italian operas. Among his ^orks 
are l/Arbore ai Diana, brought out at Vienna in 178f» anta 
La Com Bara, produced about the same time, both of 
which hive been everywhere popular, particularly tho latter, 
which is well known on our English as well as on tho Italian 
stages, Stephen Storaco having introduced must of it in 
Cobb’s opera, tho Siege 6f Belgrade. „ , , 

MARTINIQUE* or MARTINICO, one of the laigest 
of the Caribee Islands, is 10 leagues south-south-east of 
Dominica. Tho meatest length is 50 miles from north-west 
to south-east, and the mean breadth is about 16 miles ; in 
form it is very irregular, and its surfoce is very uneven, 
being generally occupied by conical shaped hills. Three 
mountains of considerable height are visible on approach- 
ing the island in any direction ; one pf these, Mont Petee, 
on tho north-west side, is an exhausted volcano ; the sum- 
mits of the three are mostly covered with clouds. The 
island contains a great number of streams, and the coast, 
being indented by numerous bays and inJe/s, ^ords mapy 
good harbours. There are two principal towns, Saint Piprre 
and Port Royal, both on the west side of the island; the 
former is in 14" 44' N. lat. and 61’ 14' W, long., atid tho 
latter in 14"S5'N.lat. and 61’ 7' W. long. Port RoyaU 
the residence of the governor, stands on the nor^ wdo ol a 
deep and well sheltered bay, protected by a fort which covers 
the whole surface of a peninsula aud commands the town 
and harbour. During the war and ivhile Martniiquo was 
in possession of the English, Port Royal was the general 
rendezvous and head- quarters of the fleet stationed ih the 
West Indies. The Diamond Rock, which is about three 
leagues south-south-east from Port Royal bay, was taken 
possession of by the English between the bwakmg out of 
the war in 1802 and the capture of the island in 1810, and 
was commissioned and rated as a sloop of war in the British 
navt". Saint Pierre is an open roadstead afibrding very 
IndflTorent shelter to shippiDg:, but it is the pniieipal place * 
of ti’ttde in the island, and is said to be the handsomost town 
in the West Indies. It consists of tluee spacious street;* 
narallel to the beach, and several tronsyerse siroots. 
Streams of water are conveyed tlufougli tho principal streets, 
and impart a degree of freshness to the air most desirable 

in so warm a climate. • * t o/* 

The population of the island in 1834 consisted of 36,766 
whites and free coloured persons, and 78,233 slaves : together 

114 669 ^ 

The staple production of the island is sugar, of whiifo it 
yielded in 1634. 28,692 tons, besides 8748 tons of mol^s 
atid 363,600 aallons of rum. There wetj aJto gtoym about 
600 tons of c^ec, and smdll t^ai^titles,^ Jias 

clovrt. The total value of the importk in »h»t y"“ 
388,0001^ and of the exports 647, soW. The number aud 
tonnage of ships that amved apd sailed « ereT- 

Arrived'— ViSsooh ships . . 275 50,121 

teetoh ships* . 442 tonnage not slatotW 

fiaSiid-Oriiip*’ . 371 V?, 

‘ . Foreign ships . 444 tonnage not slatrf. 

le foreign vessels were phiefly craft flroin ijie ncighbota- 

Sr .7 V . 4V.O. -twoiso arrts-siMiianH. 
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arcSppbe^ .in J63«.’.fhe Wand.was « that dmo 

ifft-ld* A ^ Oitoo iBOro cap- 
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lured b] 
treaty o’ ^ 
uni^r tbe 

prcMient yeal. ,.. 

earibqui^ whicti aid ciottaideralde dam«g« to the town of y^re*. kbbur in lhes(^ count 
Bt Keite, emlfiimofiiwhoUy d0itroyedl^>rii^oya)>inwh^^ add 

town upwmda of Stfp perf^>«rere hilled by t|i>e Ibllinjf of aboren po wite' di^hov^^ 



tlic> bpildings, ipcludiiw' nearly all tlio inmatea of the prin 
eipal ho^ital. opd the negro vil%ea ormany 

of ; the sugar jOantationa wore dfStvoyed by tlie $we 
shock '' ' ' 

. MASltLKt. THBRALDay.] 

^ iKiVRTOS, IVAN PETROVrrCH. director of flie Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, St. Petersburg, was not only the most 
eminent sculptor Russia has yet produced (and she has 
given birth to a Frokopbiev and a KorlQvaky)^ byit one who 
would have ranked high in almost any or country. 
The number of his works is very considorable, and among 
the more important are (he following public monuments:'— 
the bronze colossal group of the patriot Minin and Poz- 
harskjv at Moscow; the monument to the emperor Alex- 
ander, at Taganrog ; the statue of the duke of Richelieu, 
at Odessa ; Potemkin’s monumedt, at Cherson ; and that 
erected in honour of liomonosov, at Arkhangel. Martos 
has been styled the Canova of Russia ; , and while some 
have admitted that his wprks are inferior to those of the 


to ctuvAim. 

. ^buld seife bk 
mAW .thd nttetnpt^-td 


iagDitii.>e was^obUged 


mum; bujliSiliJiMSAijmolly ^ _ 

at<^tinopI^,#b^ inAlbif^{ji3r«.pl dUs< . , , 

England fhien tlite 

wns expeeted/irofn Ijiiin, (vnd fordbabl: 

been done by him itt ttte, ^cni. ae bfd devbi^ 

himself. Am it was, ^e npt, , iSh JJfndiitS 

and Mobammedsns 

and he caused the Scrmtttw, no «(tiens4v»i;fdi*wf^ 
among a |)eopIe who .ha» ilb^iweviouiily thetfa.;'*', ' . 

An inteiwating aobount of hi# Itfc, .V^p^s 

JouniaU left by hiba, was publi^bed E0^>.i*O|n» 

Sargent, 1819., ' ■ , ' " , ' - 

MARTYR, jrtJS'UN. guerm MartIk.] ., 
MARTYRS. MARTYROiOfey," ^rom tho Greek, 
Martur ox Murhif iftigrup or fi^fveh 
By tbo term martyr we now genemjly und^tjmd a 
person who suffers death rather than ntt'ounbe his religious 
opiniona; aud those who , have made a profession of their 


ajn.TV caAas4t#av«;u WltMr J4lo liyv*Aa uru LUJtvrM/r iU iUUav ilA ill(7 , nijva aaiuav w uw , aswvi? swaw'w vn m* wav>'9.vra« aaevi, 

great Italian artist in point of redned elegance and high faith and thereby endured sufibrings short of. death are 
finish, they assert them to be free from that mannerism and | ^Ued c(it\fessor9> These terms appear to havp'l>oen, used 
ovev-atudied gracefulness, which w'ore Canova's defects. It ! iu the same sense by some of the early Christifip writors; 
has been further admitted that they do not evince equal j but others give the title of* fmrtyr to all who Sfiilerod tor; 
power of imagination with those of his countryman Koz- lures on account of their §uth, and tliat of con/mur to 
lovsky, although oh the other hand they stand the lest of a those who wem only imprisoned fdr its avowal. Tortullian 
critical scrutiny much better. Their characferistics are calls the latter ‘martyres designati/ martyrs met 
nobleness of conception, truth of expression, and freedom, [ duty of enduring sufTering, and even death^ for thoAtiao of 
without negligence, of execution. In the draping of his religion was plainly ihught by Christ jwid. tim s^ioslles. 
fibres ho WAS, jfanything, superior to Canova, besides which {Matt^ x. 17-3t); xvi. 25; ii. 10, H-V, Ih tho Acts of 
he had a particular talent for bastrelief subjects. One of { the Apostles we have sevoml insta^nces of tfio patience and 
the most admired of these is that which adorns the monu- even exultation of the first Christians undef persecution ; 


m«nt of the gnind-duchess Helena Paulo vna, and which 
represents Hymen extinguishing a torch. Martos died 
April I7tli, 183o, being upwards of eighty years of ago. 

MARTYN, HENRY* known as The msstonary^horn 
1781, died i 8 1 2. The short life of this amiable and zealous 
man may thus in brief be delineated. His birth was obscure. 
He was the son of a person w'ho had been a labourer in the 
miuos at Gwennop in Cornwall, but who was probably a 
person of talent and virtue, as he raised himself to the 
situation of derk to a merchant at Truro, in whicdi town 
Henry Martyn was born. Ho had his education iu the 
grammar-school of Truro, and Imving acquired a consider- 
able share of gi^ammar learning, he tried for a scholarship 
in Corpus Cbristi College, Oxftwd ; but failing in this, in 
17D7 he entered Saint John’s College, Cambridge. Here 
he pursued his studies with such energy, ttoU in 1801 he 
came out senior wrangler. During this period also his 
mind became directed with more than common earnestness 
to tho truths of revelation. The death of his father is thought 
to have afiected him at this period of his life so deeply as 
to have had no .small share in turning his thoughts into the 
channel in which from this time they continued to flow ; 
and not loss the intimacy which at this time began with the 
Rev. Charles Simoon, the celebrated evangelical preacher 


and ill some passages marm^ are spoken yf with peculiar 
honour. (ActSf xxii. 20 j 2 ,2im„ i. 8 ; 13 ; yi. ti-l J ; 

xvii. 6 ; XX. 4.) The annals of the early Chrisiian churdi 
contain the histories of many martyrs* whoso astonishing 
fortitude under the most cruel tortures was doubtless one 
great cause of the rapid diffusion of Christianity. Among 
the earliest and most valuablo documents relating to this 
subject are tho letter of the church at Stnynia* giving an 
account of tho martyrdom of Polyenrp (a.». 167|, and that 
of the churches at jlyon and Vienne (A.n. 1 77), concerning 
the martyrs who suftbred in the same reicj^n* namely, that 
of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. (Eusebius, Mcc. Hist, 
iv. 5 ; V. i. ; and Lardner s Wbrhs^ vol vii., p. I iH), edition 
of 1 831.) We learn frbm thdie acooimts that martyi-s were 
highly honoured by the church* hut we read nothing of that 
intercessory power nor of those extraordinary j>nvileges 
which were ascrilied -to them in later ^es. The degree pf 
honour paid to them is expressed by the writers of the letter 
from Smyrna, where they slate that the governor was in- 
duced to refuse their request to have the body of Polycarp 
delivered to them* ’ lest they shdukji leave him that was 
crucified, to worship this man ; . i . . . . Utile ttonsldering 
that w^e can never ibmake Christ, who has snffpiud for itie 
salvation of all men. Him we worship as the Bon^f Ood. 

.1 ^ ^ ..L ' i# ..u 


in the university of Cambridge. Ho was chosen fellow of The martyrs we love os the diaoiltte5 and imitators of the 


St John’s iu March, 1802 ; but out of zeal in the cause of 
religion, he finally determined to devote himself to the work 
in ,imich tni|ny of hU countrymen had by that time begun to 
ongaj^ tliemmhres, of propagating Christianity in nations 
which had not it. There had been, it is true; a So- 

ciety in England cuumcilited ifof tho purpose of propagating the 


Lord.’ ISut in less than a century the ^e^'erence fel]| ;to- 
mart}T8 became quite bktravegant and spperstilious. 
IVdlbarn from tho writings pi C^prUftn^ bishop of Carthage 
(A.n. 248), that the shfferlngs of martyrdop were; held to 
purge away the stain of sin* so that the l^aftyr was admitted 
at onoe into patadiset wtikouA iteediHg ttie fibres of purgat(^iry: 


gospel in foreign parts, bui a 7jtow4mpuUoaitd a new energy martyrs wote thought to expiate 1^ tWi* blood fio^ only 
were given lo sueb operations of Mis- th^itf own ihiis, but those men,^ Ipd. eyi^ ^ 

sTSnary SeSettob, supported m tlto Jlemodwts the Inde- chutch ; and toe fiery ba|^m of mai^yrdom.^ 
pendent Dissenters, and by tbO EivangeH^l m the of equal efltoaifey with llie i^hse 

eherch. Mr. Martyn wa*s not content witbLvujfiktrting this of pain was to be blinited or even rombvea liy.mi- 

objectbyhisinduenceat home, baiheiiwbpiwjed raculous poWittv If they mirOd nndor Quires, 

the African and Etotem Missionary Society « 4 'person leto^lez/ f^leli 

willing to undertaie the duties of a ^kitr graves, yeorjiy ftsthtola were ju 

and ftnaUy embarked f<«Flpdia in 1805. ‘,4 ' iheu’lwitoiir, their relimvtelr^ heddewfi^d afud^^ 

It now became neOessai^ that he should hajft tbdptmr ofw6rlung toihs*#les, 

roasto^ofiby laitgudi^S^if the countries wjiieh lie wtih Cfed was invoked as boln^ peculiarly preValeiit If 
to vim; %OT with sucom he studied dtem is theireofferings fell short Of ctoam* tto htm eWaMt 
deiscod by the fact that he had the supjtintondenoe of. the hlgfaest autliorily in the church. Put these houOtirs appear 
tra^hAationo of l||e New^estomeiitt&adS under the iijitiw* soe^Hmes to have had a offeot <m thoito to whom they 
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wei^ Gyjjrian cp^iplaii^ sftiottglyrf disgracefttl 

cmAm jiif aoiine who baH 

to paid , to xnartyrdom waa ihe 

attach^ ^o thoaa Wito It^ Blit hero we ob- 
wp a. remairkiibW' diBbipeiUje. In ibo earliost ogea tho 

in Matt, x. 23, 

did not tbtok it persecution by flight; 

pm ih'lator titoini ij^^gto^ wpriijied to martyrdom induced 
mep to thr^w in ito way. TortulUan wrote a 

D^h agaiift^ alt fl^ht in perseeotipn ; and Cyprian hioiKalf, 
W|Nnn !^>#tttod ito during a peraocution, did 

not dtton^t to defeiid! bia conduct by general arguments, 
but pleadira an expi^^ pplatlbn ftom God as his excuse. 
In awhrd, the maxtyri^ of this age sfeom to have had more 
an^bitidii and less ^eadibstness than those of earlier times. 

The earliei|d aocbaiits of Christian martyrdoms, for in- 
stemee, itiat ^ 3te{flien in the Acts (Vii.), are related with* 
the utmost simplicity ; ^t it was not long before the nar- 
ratives of tile deaths of martyrs were adorned with accounts 
of miracles, which, to say the least, arc diiiicuU to believe. 
This fashion had commenced even in the second century, 
fbr we And examples of it in the letter already mentioned, 
which relates tho death of Polycarp. On these miracles 
Middleton remarks, /^ese deaths of tho primitive martyrs 
seldom failed of being accompanied by miracles, which, as 
we find thpm related in the old Marty rologics, were gene- 
rally copied from each other : concerning sweet smells issu* 
ing from their bodies, and their wonderful resistance to all 
kinds of torture; and the miraculous cures of their wounds 
and bruises, so os to tire their tormentors by the dilficuUy of 
destroying them, which yet, after a vain profusion of mi- 
racles, was always etfocted at tho last.* {Free Enquiry^ 
p. 126, noto.) 

It is very difficult to ascertain the number of martyrs 
who sufibred in the early persecutions. Some writers have 
made it enormous, others quite insignificant. Among the 
latter is Dodwoll, who has written an elaborate dissertation 
on iho Subject, ^hseriationes Cyprianir.€et Dis«. xi.) Tho 
expressions of Eusebius and otUer ecclesiastical writers 
would lead us to infer that the number of martyrs was con- 
siderable, but probably it has been much overrated. 

Middleton has shown that many of the acoounia in the 
Martyrologies are fabulous. He mentions, m his'ljetter 
flom Rorne,^ some curious instances in which pei-sons who 
never existed, heathen deities with their names slightly or 
not at all changed, and even inanimate objects, have been 
canonused as saints and martyrs. 

That department of ecclesiastical history which relates to 
the acta and deaths of martyrs is termed tmiriyrology; and 
a Work etuhrncing one or more such narratives is called 
a mm^tyrohgy. As examples of this description of works 
we may mention the ‘ Martyrology’ of Eusebius, which was 
translated into Latin by Jerome, and was celebrated in the 
early churclt, hut fs lost; that ascribed to iho venerable 
but the genuineness of which is ^’ory doubtful; and 
tho ‘Acts and MonumenU’ of Fox* which is an elaborate 
and valuable record of tho sufferings of the English re- 
formers. . ^ . 

Much iriterestirig information on this subject may be 
found in lluittafth Acia Martyrtm^ DudwcU’s Dus^ta- 
tionei Cypnmici», v., xi., xii„ xiii., and Dr. Conyers Mid- 
dleton’s me Enquiry into Powers supposed 

to him suhtHsted in ifw CkrisHm Church, 

, MABVEJOLS. ^ ^ 

MARVELL, ANDREW, Uras born on the I5th of No- 
vember, tfiiZO, at Ktogston-Upon-l^uU, where liis father 
was toe gtamtoar-sonool add loctuwsr o! Trinity 

ohutoh; At toe age of Apmn he was sent to Trinity Col- 
logo. CSiftbHdge. All tliat is kno^n of MarvclVs carv^er 
through toe university is wbkt tfiay be gathered, and that 
is, not much eotptsinly, from the foUdwihg entry iu tho Cou'' 
cdusion Book of his’ coltiagfb under date September 24tb, 
164L Tt is agtwd bV the mastor and eight seniora that 
Mr, Cotter, Dbtainus WakOfle^ Dbmintis Marvell, Domi* 
nua Watorbbuse, and pomtoua.MA;^ in regard llutt sonle 
of them tko reported tb be iho others looke 

not aftor their dayes nor at^, sStoB more beneflU 

of the coW, end shall bo o\B of unless they 

show lust cause tb the for the oontmry in lltreo 

mbnths^s:'',^''. '■ 

For the fen 'follo'Wing, yours there, is lUCleJnfotmation 
rospecting Marvtdl* thi%h some notion of his occupa- 
tions during that . time iiaybe gkihered frbfu the follow- 
P. 0., No, 910. 


|ng passage of a letter from Hjilfon to Bradshawo, dated 
F^ruary 21. Ho (MarvelO hath .spent four ybqrs 

aimiaa in Holland, France, Italy, andSuaiu, to very goW 
|>m-pose,*as I bejiev©,and the gaining of those four lan- 
^ a scholar, and well read in the^Latih 
and Gre<fk adfltors, and no doubt of an approved conversa- 
sation, for be oombS now lately out of the Mwie 6t the l.ord 
Fairfax, who was general* where he was intrusted to give 
some insthietions in the languages to tho lady his dadghtor.* 

In 1660 Andiew Matvell commenced his parliameutaty 
career. We may judge of tho manner in which he acted In 
that course from an anecdote which has been often related, 
varying somewhat os to details, thbu^" the same in the 
mam circumstances. 

The following i^crsion of it is extracted from a pamphlet 
printed im Ireland about 1754 ; but we think it has (oo 
melodramatic an air to bo strictly accurate. * The borough 
of Hull, in the roign of Charles II., chose Andrew Marvmh 
a young gentleman of litile or no fortune, and maintainecl 
him in I^ndbn for the service of the public. 11 is under- 
standing, integrity, and spirit wore dreadful to the then in- 
famous admini.^tration. rersuarlefl that ho would be theirs 
for properly asking, they sent his old scluwlfcllow tho lord- 
treasurer Danby, to renew acquaintance with him in his 
garret. At parting the lord-treasurer, out of pure affection, 
slippotl into his hand an order upon the treasury for 1000/., 
and then went to hi* chariot, Marvell, lookiiig at the 
paper, calls after the treasurer, ‘ My lord, I request another 
moment.* Tliey went up again to the garret, and Jack, 
the servant boy, was called. ‘ Jack, child, what had I for 
dinner yesterday ?* ‘ Don’t you remember, ^ir ? You had the ' 
little shoulder of miiUou that you ordered me to bring from 
a wom.in in the market.* ‘ Very right, child. Wbot have 
I for dinner to-dav?* * Don’t you know, sir, that you bid 
me lay by the blarlebonc to broil ?* ‘ Tis so ; very right, 
child; go away,* ‘ My lord, do you hear that?* Andrew 
Marvells dinner is provided ; there’s your piece of paper. 

1 want it not. I know the sort of kindness you intended. 1 
livo here to servo my constituents : the ministry may seek 
men for ihoir purivosc ; I am not one.* 

Marvell was twice elected iiuuubcM- for Hull in 1660. In 
April, 1601, ho thus wriio.s to his coixstituonts : — *I per- 
ceive you have again (as if it were grown a thing of course) 
made choice of me, now the third time, to servo yoif in par- . 
liament: -whuh us I cannot attribute to any thing but your 
constancy, su God willing, as in graliludo obliged, with no 
less constancy and vigour 1 shall continue to execute your 
commands and study your service.’ Marvell really’ hatl 
cause to bo grateful for their constancy. They wore uiido- 
Yiating in their support of a man who had neither wealth, 
nor power, nor rank, nor even brilliant reputation to strike 
the vulgar eye and dazzlo the vulgar imagination; ond ' 
who hud in fact nothing to recommend him but his uiioa- 
lentatious adherence; to what ho considered to bo the line of 
his duty. 

Throughout the whole of Marvell’s parliamentary career 
the electors are no less deserving of praise than tho elected. 

In the first parliament in which Marvell served, he and his 
colleague, Mr, Ramsdon, used to write jointly. But after- 
wards Colonel Gilley ivas elected in the rooni of Mr. Rams- 
den, and then, iu consequence of some misunderstanding 
between him and Marvell, tho latter wrote singly to his 
constituents. He thus alludes to the difference between 
them Though perhaps wo may differ in our advice con- 
cerning the way of proceeding, yet wo have the same goat 
ends in general; and by this unlucky falling out we shal: 
be provoked to a greater emulation of serving you- I must 
bee you to pardon me for writing singly to you> for if 1 
wanted my right hand yet I would M ribble to you with my 
left ratber than neglect your bubiuesa. 

A gap occurs in Marvell’s correspondence after June^ 
166U He appears to have been in Holland for a consTOP^ 
able time. Lord Bellasis, then high-steward of Hull, havmg 
requekted the corporation to proceed to the election of a 
nw member, they wrote to Mamll, who immediately re- 
turned to England and resumed hia teat in the house. 

About ’three months after his return Marvell again left 
EtSland as secretary to Lord. Carlisle, who was apuointed 
ambassador extraordinary to Russia. Sweden, and Den- 
mark, Mar>'elF»acceDtance of this appmntmtent seems a 
little at variance wUU%s|ilVged invanabto reftisal to ac- 
cept any mark of royaVfovbur. ^ ^ 

Marwllwaa ah» 0 j|fl on thia 

Vox.. XIY,— 3 Jr 
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Oil hia ratjum he bpgan to con'espond ifv’ith hiA constitueota 
alraoat every poat 

The following paaaagea are characterislic both of the man. 
and the limes 

• Nov* H 1667.— Really the bil&incas of the House hath 
boeh'of late so earpest daily and ao busy# that I have not 
had the time and searpe vigour left mo by night to write to 
you ; and to-di^y^ because I would not omit any longer, 1 
lose mydini^r to maho sure of this letter.’ Letter to Mayor 
and Jldentihn of HufL 

* April 14, 1670.— The king about ten o'clock look boat 
with lau^rdale only, and two ordinary attendants, and 
I'owed awhile as towards the bridge ; but soon turned back 
to the Pari I . Stairs, and so went up into Uie House of Lmds 
and took his seat. Almost all of them were amazed, but 
all seemed so, and the duke of York especially was very 
mu oil surprised. He (old thorn it was a privilege lie claimed 
/Voin his ancestors, to he present at their deliberations. 
After three or four days’ continuance, the lords were very 
well used to the king's presence, and sent the lord-steward 
and loi'd-chaxnberlain to him to enquire when they might 
w^it as an House on him, to render their humble thanks 
for the honour he did them. Tlie hour was appointed them, 
and they thanked him, and Jic look it well. The king has 
ever since continued his session among them, and says, it 
is better than going to a play.” ’ Letter to William Rann- 
dm, Em, 

The following presents a curious picture of the govern- 
ment of Charles II. : — 


him lasting fame. Few or none of hi$jpoetio|il ooi^sitions, 
any more than his * prosOi obtained k lastihg 
Many of his verses, ^rtictilarly the' , satirical, 4Vd defaced 
by the cosvrseness of his time* from which contemporary, 
Milton, iS’ so remarkably freo. Others disj^y a degree of 
feeling and a perception of the b^Uesof tiatura,oxprest^ 
with a iiarinony of versifica|ion and feSefty of langhagb 
which not unfri^enily recall ‘ L’Allegrt'and “iiTBen- 
seroso’ of Milton. Bnt StarvelVa verse pebscss 

sufficient vitality to secure Its coi^lhmed i^iaUpce. 'He 
says of it himself. With a sort of jmophdtic trbXh, th his 
lines to ‘ His Coy Mistross,*-*r ' " 

* But at mjr I always hear 4, 

Tln»e*» wmge^ clwriot niuvyilAS ao»t ; ^ ^ 

And yAndfiv a 31 hefoM a» Ha 
Dosrjrts of vaat aiuruity. 

'n>y IJcatAy ehall juo bu fovud. 

Nur la thy inarblo vault aliaU riSuud 
My fichOUig song.' 

Upon the whole Andrew Marvell’s claim to be honour- 
ably remembered is founded rather on hia moral than his 
intelleciuai qualities. His intellectual merits are those of 
a wit and satirist ; and though in these departinenta con- 
siderably above mediocrity, and e^en fhmous in his day, he 
could scarcely have hoped for a difSerent ihte from tliat of 
other wits and satirists who are now forgotten. But the 
degree in which Andrew Marvell possessed that very rare 
quality, political integrity* gives him a claim to the remem- 
brance and even the reverence of after-ages^ stdl greater 
than is due to him as the friend and associuto of Milton. 


* The king having, upon pretence of the great prepara- (Marvell’s Works, by Captain Edward Thompson, with 
lions of his neighbours, demanded 300,000/. for bis navy his Ai/i®, l^ondon, 1776.) 

(though, in conclusion, he hath not sent out any), that the MAllWAR, a district or division of the province of 
parliament sltould pay hia debts, which the ministers would Ajineer, lying >»etween 24® 35' and 27® 45' N. lat., and be- 
never pariiculanze to the House of Commons, our house tween 70® 25' and 75® 15'E,long, Its givatest length from 
gave bills. You see how far things were stretched north-east to south-west is 310 miles, and its mean breadth 

beyond reason, there being no satisfaction bow those debts is about 120 miles. The surface of the district is irregular 
were contnictccl ; and all men foreseeing that what was and mountainous, rising towards tlie south; some of the 
given would not be applied to discharge the debts, which 1 mountoins m that quarter indicate by the barometer an elc- 
hear are at this day risen to four millions, but diverted as vation of 5000 feet above the level of the sea: European 
formerly. Nevertheless, such w'as the number of the con- fruits and shruljs are produced on their summits. The 
stunt courtiers, increased by the apostate patriots, who were <‘ountry contains many hill forts, end is for the most part 
bougiit off for that term, some at six, others at ton, one at subject to the ra^jith of Joudpore. The population is partly 
Jiftoen thousand pounds, in money ; besides wbal offices, Mohainmodan and partly Hindu ; but there arc, besides 
lands, and revorsions^to others, that it is a morcy they gave tlicse sects, many tribes of uncivilized people, who, by their 
not away the whole land nnd liberty of England. The duke predatory habits, are frequently troublesome to their more 
of Buckingham is again 140,000/. in debt, and, by this quiet neighbours. The failure of tin? annual fall of rain in 
prorogation, his creditors have time to tear all his lands in 3811, together with the desolation mwasioned by clouds of 
pieces. The House of Commons has run almost to tho end locusts, produced a divadful famine throughout the district, 
of their line, and are grown oxUvmely chargeable to the and drove great numbeos of the inhabit ants into the pro- 
king and odious to the people. They have signed and vinco of Gujeral, wliich, in the following year, also expo- 
sealed 10.00(1/, a yctti' more to the duchess of Cleveland, rienced a failure of rain, and the people died by thousands 
who has likewise near 10,00U/. a year out of Uie now farm in a state of ihc greatest misery, so that it is said scarcely 
of tho country excise of boor and ale : 5000/. a year out of one in a hundred over returned to his native province, 
the po«t- office ; and, tliey say, the reversion of all the king’s Marwur contains few towns of any ftiiso, Nagojro, in 27** 
leases; tho revorsuni of all places iu tlie custoiii-liousc, the h' N. lat, and 73** 33' E. long., slands upon baiirejn sand- 
green wax, and, indeed, what not. All promotions, spiritual hills, with Kc;arccdy any vegetation within a mile of its walls, 
au<l lempoial, pass under her cqgnizam’.c.’ and it is badly supplied with water. The only other town 

In 1672 Marvell engaged in a controversy with Dr. requiring notice is Joudpore, the capital and the residence 
Samuel Parker (afterwards nominated bishop of Oxford by of the rajah, in 26^ 18' N. lat, and 73“ 5' E, long. This 
James 11.). The following are a few of Parker’s opinions, country luis been bo little visited by Europeans, that our 
published iu 1670, in u book entitled * Kcclesiaslical Polity.* knowledge concerning it is very Scanty. The castle or 
* It is better to submit to the unreasonable impositions of naloco of Joudpore is said to be a large and very megnffictent 
Noro und Caligula than to hazard the dissolution of the ouilding. In 1818, when pait of his territory Wti« in the oc- 
state.’ ‘ Princes mav with less hazard give liberty to men's cupatioti of the sovereign of Jeypore, the ra|ah of Joudpore 
vu'o^ than to their consciences.' Of the different sects then made an arrangement with ^ jCrtglisli governtnemk Bniler 
subsisting he held * that tondemess and indulgence to such which, lu return for our pirotecikm* he bomM ltim$elf to 
men were to nourish vipers in our bowels, and ,lbe most tho payment of an annual t^ibuU of and engagtd 

sottish neglect of o^tr own quiet and security.’ to furnish a contingent of 1500 oavalry. Tb« entire revehuo 

Marvell's various publicatious were mostly of a temporary of the district is estimated at 50 laos of rupoea (500^000/.), 
-interest. Mr. Dove gives tte following account of the close but qsually falls for short , of that sum^ ' 
of hiA career. ‘ Marvell had How tendered himself »o ob- MARY I*, Queen of England* Was the daughter of 
Wtwidtma o> the usual ftionds of a corrupi court, and to the Henry Vlll.* by his Ortet wife Oatfeerine of Aragbn, and was 
hojv presumptive* James, dulm of York, that lie wus beset boi'ii at.Gnoanwich, on the l^th (Burnet says Idlh) of Feb- 
all sides by iKJwerful enemies, who oven ruwry* 1516* . ISffic was, ihw only blie of several children borne 

far as tp menace his hfe. Hence bo was obiiged to use ^ her mother that lived ; and on this aceounk to 

great caution, to apiiea. •wldom in pubUc, and f^uemly to Berqok and beeauae her fotiiek tvas then ‘out, of hoiios of 
ctmct^al the place eff h*s abode; but all hia«ane proved iu- morp childtcm;’ he iii 1518 ‘declaimed hh» da^gliter prittoesfi 
eJittctuttl to prciUirvo likq fjiom their Vtttgcance, for he died cf Wales, imd sent her to Ludlow to h^dbar court tiierei 
on the i6th of Aujpisi, 1678, aged Afty-eight yenrs, jrmt and prelected divers tnatehes her.’ Tt was first settled 
without strong sKspipions ^ his constUulipu w eptirp that she should be married to the tlaUpkhiby a treaty with 
aud vig^z) of haring suffejred iv.idi>r tSe effiietof the, |uug of France, dated 9tb Noyem^r, 151|8, whkm how- 

Amrm Matvell, p. 65,JU>udon, J832,) aver was soon after broken. Then it was arranged, 22nd 

Marvell s powers as % poet were not Sufficient to ottiure , 1 522, that her hand shouHhb given to the emperor 
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Oa Cihurlea c^liaine Jo MAt .iliis Txu-gain, 
r.ome oy^rt^i^ of ^ Scottish, maimgc followed in Septom* 
bor, 15^4, in April, 15517, it was agreed that the 

prince^ should Ixs given m xn^iage cither to the French 
kiiig IVancis,, or to, hi$ second son, the duke of Orleans : 
Imt before itwcMs determine^ whether she should be married 
to the father or the son^ the elTair of her mothers divorce, 
irnplyihg \m own iile^timacy, camo to ho agitatetl, and 
stobj^ all nsatel^niiahtng for some years, 

wae, brought up from her infancy in a strong at- 
taehmont to the antient religion, under the caro of her 
mother, and Margaret, countess of Salisbury, tho effect of 
whose instructions was not impaired by the subsequent 
lessons of the learned Ludovicus Vivos, who, though some- 
what inclined to the reformed opinions, was appointed by 
Henry to be her Jjatin tutor. After her mother’s divorce, 
Mary was deprived of her title of princess of Wales, which 
was tiansferved to the Princess Elizabeth soon after she 
came into the world ; and during all the time that Anne 
Ifoleyn lived, Mary, who clung to her mother’s cause and 
her own, romaincMl in a state of estrangement from her 
father,. In the mean time, according to Lord Herbert, ne- 
gotiations fur disposing of her in marriage were twice 
entered into by her near relation the emperor, without her 
father’s consent having been asked; in 1533 ho offered her 
to James of Scotland, and in 1635 to her old suitor the 
dauphin. But immediately after the execution of Queen 
Anno in 1636, a reconcilement took place between Henry 
and his eldest daughter, who, with great reluctance, was now 
prevailed upon to make a formal acknowledgement both of 
Henry’s ecclesiastical supremacy — utterly refusing ‘lb© 
bishop of Rome’s pretended authority, power, and jurisdic- 
tion within this realm heretofore usurped’ — and of the 
nullity of tho marriage of her father and inotlier, which 
she declared was * by God's law and man's law incestuous 
and unlawful,’ (See the * Confession of mo, the Lady Mary,’ 
as printed by Burnet, * Hist. Ref.,* from tho original, * all 
written, witli her owq hand.’) By the new act of ttucce.ssion 
however, passed this year, she was again, as well as her 
sister Elizabeth, declared illegitimate, and for ever excluded 
from claiming, the inheritance of tho crown us the king’s 
lawful heir by lineal descent. While she was thos circum- 
stanced, ‘ excluded,’ as Lord Herbert expresses it, *by act of 
])arliament from all claim to the succession exc:ept such as 
tho king shall giy© her’ by the powers reserved to him of 
nominating his own successor aflei* failure of the issue of 
Queen Jane, or of any other queen whom he might affer- 
wai'ds marry, she was in 1 538 offered to Pen Louis, prince 
of Portugal, and the next year to W illiain, sou of the duke 
of Cltiv^ Meanwhile continuing to yield an outward con- 
formity to all her fatlier’s capricious movements in the 
matter of religion, she so far succeeded in regaining his 
favour, that in the new act of succession, passed in 1544, 
the inWitance to the crown was expressly secured to her 
next afti^r lier brother Edward and his heirs, and ony issue 
tho king might have by his then wife Catherine Parr. 

Mary^s com^duince with the innovations in religion in her 
father’s time bad been dictated merely by fear or self- 
interest ; and when, after the accession of her brother, his 
ministers proeeoded to place the whole doctrine, as well as 
discipline^ of the national church upon a new foundation, 
she openly refused to go along with tliem ; nor could all 
their nersuasionB and tlireata, aided by those of her brother 
himself*, move her from her ground. Full details of the 
various at^topts that were, made to prevail upon her may 
be found in Burnet’s •History,’ and in King Edward’s 
‘Journal.’ Mention is made in tho latter, under date of 
April* 1549, of a demand for the hand of Uie Lady Mery 
by the duke of Brunswick, who was informed by the (xiuncil 
that * there was talk for her marriage with the iniant of 
Portugal, which being determined, ho should hove answer.' 
About the same time it is noted that * whereas the em- 
l>evor’s ambassador desired leave, by letters patents, that 
my Lady Mary might iiava mass, it was denied him.’ On 
the leth of l&rch of tlm following year, the king writes.* 
*T1h) Lady Mary, my sister, came to me at Westminster, 
where^ aim salutations, she wos called, with my council, 
mto avChambcMr; where wee deolared^ how long 1 had suf- 
femd her ixms, in bope^of her reconciliation, and how now 
being no hope, which I perceived by her letters, except I 
saw tome atoendmeat, 1 could xmt bear it, She an* 
swered, that her soul was God's, and. her faith she would 
not change, nor dissemble her opinion with contrary doings. 


It was said, I constrained not hor fkith, but wished her not 
as., a king to rule, but as a sublect to obey ; and l]^t her 
example might breed too much inconvenience,’ In fact 
throughout this rei^ the princess Mary was the centre of 
the intrigues of the Catholic party, and the hope of her suc- 
cesston their main strength and support. Xh the summer of 
this same year a project was entered into by her friends at 
homo and abroad for removing, her IVota England, where 
hor faith at least, if not her person, was probably supposed 
to 4 be in some danger. On the 29th of Augupi, hov broiber 
writes: ‘Certain Junnaces were prepared to sec that there 
should be no conveyance over sea of the lady Mary seorotly 
done. Also appointed that the lord chancellor, lord cham- 
berlain, tho victj-ehamberlain, and the secretary Pet re 
should see by all means tlioy could wbotber she used the 
mass; and if she did, that the laws should be executed on 
her chaplains.* 

Mary’s firm adherence to tho Roman faith finally indu<‘od 
Edward, under the interested advice of his minister Nortli- 
umbcrland, to attompt at the close of his life to exclude 
her from tho succession, and to make over the crown by 
wdl to the Lady Jane Grey, an act which was certainly 
without any shadow of legal force, [Edward VI.] Although 
Lady Jane however was actually proclaimed, scarcely any 
resistance was made to the accession of Mary, the coin- 
montferoent of whose reign accordingly is dated from the 
Clh of July, 1553, the day of her brother’s death. [Ga^y, 
Lady Jank.] 

Mary was searetdy seated on the throne when she pro- 
ceeded to re-establish the antient religion. In tho course 
of tho month of August, Bonner, Gardiner, and three other 
bishops, who had been deposed for tumconfovmity in tho 
lafe reign, were restored to their sties, and the mass began 
again to be celebrated in many churches. In the following 
month archbishop Cranrner and bishop Latimer were com- 
mitted to the Tower; and in November the parliament 
passed an act repealing all the acts, nine in number, re- 
lating to religion, that had been passed in the late roign* 
and replacing the church in tho same position in which it had 
stood at the death of Henry VIIL These measures, and 
the other indications given by tbo court of a determination 
to be completely reconeilod with Rome, were followed by 
the insurrection, commonly known as that of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, iU . principal leader, which broke out in the end of 
January, 1551, l»ut was in a few days effectually put down ; 
its suppression being signalised by the executions of the un- 
fortunate Lady Jane Grey and her husband the Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, ol’ hor father the duke of Suffolk, and finally, of 
Wyatt himself. 

t)u tho 25th of July, Mary was married in the cathedral 
church of Winchester to the prince of Spain, afterwards 
Philip II., tho son of tho omporor Charles V. ; and tho re- 
union with Rome was speedily completed by a parliainont 
which assembled in the beginning of November, and wlm Ji 
passed acts repealing the attainder of cardinal Pole, who 
immediately after arrived in England with tho dignity of 
papal legate, restoring Uio authority of the pope, repealing 
all laws made against the see of Romo since the 26th of 
Henry VIIL, reviving the antient statutes against lieresy, 
and in short re-establishing the whole national system of 
religious policy as it bad existed previous to the first innova- 
tions made by Henry Vlll. By one of the acts ol this ses- 
sion of parliament also Philip was authorised to take the 
title of king of England during tho queen’s life. All iliose 
acts appear to have been passed with scarcely any debate 
or opposition in either house, except occasiuiittlly upon 
mere points of detail and form. 

The remainder of the history of the reign of Mary is ocjni- 
piod chietlv with tho sanguinary persecutions of the adhe- 
rents to t&e refonned doctrines. The Protestant 
reckon that ahopt two hundred and eighty victims pel IlllUi 
at the stake, from the 4th of February, 1555. on ^iiob doy 
.Tohn Rmrers was burnt at Smithfleld. to the lOth ol No- 
vembett 1568, when the last auto-daje of the reign took 
Place by the execution in tho sam manner of three men 
indtro women atColchesten ]>r.Ijngarf admite. that 
after aXDUDging from the Protestant lists ‘ tho uamos of “U 
who were oondemned as fidons or traitors, or died 
Ti^ably in their hods, or who survived the publication oi 
to mwtyrdoro. or who would for their hetcrojloxy havo 
boon sent to the stoke by tlw reformed prelotos iheraselyes. 
had they been in geososswa of Jlie povrer, and »n»biRg 
every other reasonable allowance, it will still 
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in the 8)iace of font years altnoat two hundred persons pe 
rifihed iu the flames for religious opinion/ Among the 
most distinguished sufferers were Hooper bishop of Glou- 
cester, Ferrar of St, David's, Latime^ of Worcester, Ridley 
of London, and Cranmot archbishop of Canterbury. Gar- 
diner, bishop of Winchester and lord chancellor, was Maiy^'s 
chief minister till his death ln November, I4i56, after which 
the direction of affairs fell taostly into the bands of cardina: 
Pole, who after Cranmer's deposition was made archbishop oi 
Canterbury; but the notorious Bonner, Ridley's successor 
in the see of London, has the credit of having been the 
principal instigator of these atrocities, which, it may be re- 
marked, so far from contributing to put down the rcformec 
doctrines, appear to have had a greater effect in disgusting 
the nation with the restored church than all other causes 
together. 

At the same time that the new opinions in religion wer> 
thus attempted to het extinguished by committing the 
bodies of those who believed in them to the dames, the 
queen gave a further proof of the sincerity of her own faitl 
by restoring to the church the tenths and ilrst-fruits, will 
all the rectories, glebe-lands, and tithes that had been an- 
nexed to the crown in the times of her father and brother. 
She also re established several of the old religious houses, 
and endowed them os liberally as her means enabled her. 

Tired both of the country and of his wife, Philip left 
England, in the beginning of September, 1.555, and con- 
tinued absent for about a year and a half. The bund 
however by which this marriage attached the English court 
to Spain and the Empire remained the Harac as ever ; anri 
when, after a short cessation of hostilities, war recommenced 
in the spring of 1557 between Spain and France, Mary was 
prevail^ upon to join the former against the latter power. 
The principal consequence of this step, in so far as this 
country was concerned, was the loss of . the only remaining 
English continental possession, the town and territory of 
Cslais, which surrendered to the duke of Guise, in January 
1558, after a siege of a few days. This event, which was 
regarded as a national disgrace worse than any mere loss, 
excited the bitterest feelings of dissatisfaction with the 
jiolicy of the court ; and Mary herself is said never to have 
recovered from the blow. Some ineffectual efforts were 
made to retaliate upon France by force of arms ; but at last 
negotiations for a peace between the three belligerent 
powers were opened at Cambray, in tbe midst of which 
^ucen Mary died, worn out with bodily and mental suffer- 
ing, ou the 17tb of November, 1558, in the forty-third year 
of ner age and the sixth of her reign. She is affirmed to 
have said on her deathbed, that if her breast should bo 
Opened after her decease, Calais would be found to be written 
on her heart. Mary left no issue, and was succeeded on tbe 
throne by her half-sister Elizabeth. [Elizabkth.] 

MARV STUART, queen of Scotland, was horn on the 
7th of December, 1542. She was the third child of king 
James V. of Scotland, by his wife Mary of Lorraine, 
daughter of the duke of Guise, who had previously borne 
her husband two sons, both of whom died in infancy, A 
report prevailed that Mary too was not likely to live ; but 
being unswaddlod by her nurse at the desire of her anxious 
mother, in pmence of the English ambassador, the latter 
wrote to his court that she was as goodly a child as he had 
^n of her age. At the time of her birth her father lay sick 
in the palace of Falkland ; and in the course of a few days 
after he expired, at the early age of thirty, his death being 
hastened % distress of mind occasion!^ by the defeats 
which his nobles bad sustained at Fala and Solway Moss. 
James was naturally a person of considerable energy and 
vigour both of mh&d and body, but previous to his death he 
fell into a state of Ustlesttness and despondency, and after liis 
decease it was found that hu-liad made no provision fOr the 
care of the infent princow^ or for tha administration of the 
gPnVbtiit. The ambitious Beaioun seized this opportu* 
nity, and producing a testament which he pretended was 
that of the late king, immediately assumed Jhe office and 
title of regent. The fraud was soon discoye^; but by 
the haste and imprudence, of the regent Arrau and Henry 
yill. of England, who wished a manriSige i^^veed to between 
his sun and the youite queen, Beatoun regained his influence 
in the country; an# on the 91h of Septemlier, I548^$(ary 
was crowned by the drohbishop, who was also 'imme^fow 
afterwards appoiutod lord high cbauoeUor rf the kingdom. 
Ho had even the address to win over the regent Arran to 
his views, both political and religious ; and thu9 the Freneb 


or Roman Catholic party bbtuhed the as^ndanby* The ftrst 
two years of Mary^s life were spent it LinUih|qW, in tho 
royal palace pf which she wks bo'fh f she was then removed 
to Stjirling castle ; and when the disputes of in tho 

country muderod this a somewhat qaiiigerous ^idewto, she 
was carried le Inohmahome, a sequestered island ill the 
lake of Montelth^>here she temaihed about two years. Jn 
the meantime a trea^ of marriage hdd been concluded 
between her and the dauphin Francis; and in the 

treaty it was resolved she should be, sent iiito Franco to Ije 
educated at the French court, uiitil the iruptkls could ho 
solemnized. Accordingly in the fifth year of bOr age sho 
was taken to Dumbarron, where she was piit on board the 
French fleet; and setting sail towards the end of July, I54S, 
she was, after a tempestuous voyage, landed on the 14th of 
August at Brest, whence she proceeded by eaSy stages to 
the palace at St. Gcnnaine-en-Laye. At every town ih her 
progress she was received with all the honours due to l^er 
royal rank, and as a mark of respect arid joy the prisons 
were thrown open and the prisoners set free. 

Soon after her arrival at her destination Mary was placed 
with tho French king's Own daughters in one of tho first 
convents of the kingdom, where she made such rapid pro- 
gress in the acquisuion of the literature and accomplish- 
incnts of the age, that when visiting her in the end of the 
year 1550, her mother, Mary of Guise, with her Scottish 
attendants, burst into tears of joy. She did not however 
remain long in this situation. Perceiving the bont of her 
mind to the society and occupations of a nunnery, which 
did not accord with tlio ambitious projects entertained by 
her uncles of Lorraine, they soon brouglil her to the 
court, which, as Robertson obkerves, was one of the 
politest but most corrupt in Europe. Here Mary became 
tho envy of her sex, surpa-ssing the most accomplished in 
the elegance and fluency of her language, the grace and 
liveliness of her movements, and the charm* of her w'hole 
manner and behaviour. The youthful Francis, to whom she 
was betrothed, and was soon to be united in wedlock, was 
about her own age, and they had been pla}nnates from early 
years: there appears also to have grown up a mutual affec- 
tion between them ; but the dauphin bad little of her viva- 
city, and was allogother considerably her inferior both in 
mental eifilowmenis and pemonal appearance. Tho mar- 
riage, which took place on the 24th of April, 1558, was 
celebrated with great pomp; and when the dauphin, taking 
a ring from his finger, presented it to the cardinal Bourbon, 
archbishop of Rouen, who, pronouncing tho beriediction, 
placed it on the finger of the lovely and youthful bride, tho 
vaulted roof of the cathedral rung with tbe shouts and 
congratulations of the assembled multitude. 

The solemnities being over, the married pair retired to 
one of their princely retreats for the summer ; but that 
season was hardly gone when, a vacancy having occurred on 
the thiune of England by the death of Queen Mary, claims 
were put forth on behalf of the queen of Scots through her 
grandmother, who W'as eldest daughter of King Henry VIl, 
of England; and notwithstanding Elizabeth had a.scc>nded 
tbe throne, and was, like lier sister Mary (both daughters 
of King Henry VIII.), queen both rfe /aefo arid by tho 
declaration of the parliament of England, yet this claim 
for the Scottish princess was made and continued to bo 
urged with great pertinacity by her ambitious undos the 
princes of Lorrkine. On every occasion on which the 
dauphin and daupbiness appeared in public, they were 
ostentatiously greeted as tbe king and queen of England ; 
the English arms were engraved Upbn theiv ifidte, em- 
broidered on their banners,, and painted on their ftirniture ; 
and Mary's own favourite device at this iim^ Was, the two 
crowiis of France and Scotland, with the motto AUimque 
moratuft meaning that of “ Bnrland. Henri IL died in 
July, 1559, and in September or the same year Frahcii^ was 
solemnly crowned, at Uheims. Mary was now at the height 
of her splendour; it was doomed however to he only of 
short oontiniiance. Iti Junc.'^lddo, her mother died; ond 
in Decern W of t1^ same year, her husband, vtdto had been 
wasting away for some months, expired. 'By thUi latter 
event, L^the^jine de* Medici rose agun into ]MWdr in the 
F^neh cemrt, and Mary, who did not leliith beinff second 
whom she had been the first, immediately determined on 
France end returning to her imtive' country. 
The queen of England however interposed; and beceuso 
Mary would not abandon all claim to the English thrrile, 
refused to gmnt her a free passage^ bOrng moved to this 
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piece ai dijcourteay not less perhnpa by e^vy than by 
lealouey^ notvHhstandiftg >eeolvw to go, and at 

leugtlj, after repeated delays^ still fiOgeriiiti^oii the soil ^rhere 
fortune had smiled upon boir, she teRCned Calais. Hei'O 
she bade adieu to her altendanur<iiwl Rafled for Scotland; 
but long as the French coast remained in view, she con- 
tinued involuntarily to, exckim, ‘ Farewell, France! Fare- 
w^l, belo^*ed cpuntiy I ^ $ho landed at Leith on the 19th 
August, 1661, in the t^th year of her age, and after an 
absence iVom Scotland of nearly 13 years. She was now. In 
the kngnage of ,Ibbertson, ‘ a stranger to her subjects, with- 
out experience, without allies, and almost without a ftiend.* 
A great change had taken place in Scotland since 
Mary was last in the country. The Roman Catholic reli- 
gion was then supremo ; and under the direction of cardinal 
Beatoun the Romish clergy displayed a fierceness of into- 
lerance which roemed to aim at nothing short of the utter 
extirpation of every seed of dissent and reform. The same 
causes however which gave strength to the ecclesiastics gave 
strength also, though more slowly, to the great body of the 
people ; and at Icngtli, after the repeated losses of Floddon 
and Pala, and Solway Moss and Pinkey, — which, by the 
fall of nearly the whole lay nobility and loading men of the 
kingdom, brought all cla<ises within the influence of public 
events, — the energies, physical and mental, of Iho entire 
nation were drawn out, and under the guidance of the 
reformer Knox expended themselves with the fury of 
awakened indignation upon the whole fabric of the antient 
religion. The work of destruction was just completed, and 
the Presbyterian government established on the ruins of 
the Roman Catholic, when Mary returned to her native 
land. She knew little of all this, and had been taught 
in France to shrink at the avowal of Protestant opinions; 
hor habits and sentiments were therefore utterly at variance 
with those of her subjects ; and, nurtured in the lap of case?, 
she was wholly unprepared for the shock which was inevi- 
tably to result from her being thrown among them. 

Accordingly the very first Sunday after her arrival she 
commanded a solemn mass to bo celebrated in the chapol of 
the palace ; and, as might have been expected, an uproar 
ensued, the servants of the chapel were insulted and abused, 
and had not some of the lay nobility of the Protestant party 
iuterposcH, the riot might have become gcncmL The.ncxt 
Sunday Knox hud a thundering sermon against idolatry, and 
in his discourse he took occasion to say that a single mass 
was, in his estimation, more to be feared than ten thousand 
armed men. Upon this, Mary sent for the reformer, desir- 
ing to have an interview with him. The interview took 
place, as well as one or two subsequent ones from a like 
cause ; but the only result was to exhibit the parties more 
plainly at variance with each other. In one of these fruit- 
less conferencos the young queen was bathed in tears 
before his stern rebukes. Her youth liowevcr, her beauty 
and accomplishments, and her alfability, interested many in 
her favour; and as she hud from the first continued the 
government in the hands of the Protestants, the general 
peace of the country remained unbroken. 

A remarkable proof of the popular favour which she had 
won, appeared in the circumstances attending her marriage 
with Darnlcy. Various proposals had been made to her 
from different quarters; but at length she gave up all 
thougliU of a foreign alliance, and her affections became 
fixed on her cousin fl enry Stuart, lord Darnlcy, the youthful 
heir of the noble house of Lennox, to whom she was united 
on Sunday, 29th July, 1665, the ceremony of marriage 
being performed in the chaixd of Holy rood-house, accord- 
ing to t^ riles of the Romish church. Whether the guecn 
had any right U> choose a husband without consent or par- 
liament^ was in that .age, as Robertson observes, a matter 
of gome dispute ; but that she had no right to confer upon 
him, by hpr private authority, the title and dignity of king, 
or by asimplo proclamation invest him with the character 
of a sovereign, was beyond all doubt; yet so entirely did she 
possess the^ ihvourable regard of the nation, that notwith- 
stap^ng the clamours of the malecontcnts, bor conduct in 
tbis respect produocMl no i^mp.tqni pf general dissatisfaction, 
The oueon*g marriage waif partioularTy Qbno.Kious to Queen 
Rlaauetb, whose imons had, never been withdrawn 
from h®p rival. iCnox also diA. nof look kvourably on it 
Nevertheless the current pf popular opinion ran decidedly 
in Mary's kvppr, and it was even reumt^b^^d that the pros- 
|»eruus situatioh of her affairs began to wrork some change 
m of her r^gtoiu . 


This poJjulaHiy however was the 'result of adventitiona 
ctiwumBmncea only. Them existed no real sympathy ot 
k l^^ry and tiie great body of her people ; 

a^d Whatover led to the raamfeatation of her religious sen* 
timeiits dissolved in the same -degree the fascination which 
her other qualities Imd created. It is in this way we may 
account fbr the asaistance given to Damley in the assas- 
sination of Rizxio-^n attendant on Mary, who seems to 
have come in place of Chatelard. The latter was a French 
^et who sailed in Mary’s retinue when she came over 
from the Continent; and having gained ihe queen’s atten- 
tion by his poetical effusions, he proceeded, in the iiidul- 
geiico of a foolish attachment for her, to a hulduess and 
audacity ot' behaviour which demanded at last the imer- 
^sition of the law, and he was condemned and executed. 
Kizxio, a Piedmontese by birth, came to Edinburgh in the 
train of the ambassador from Savoy, u year or so before 
Chatelard’s execution. He was skilled in music, had a 
polished and ready wit, and, like Chatelard, wrote with 
ease in French and Italian. His first employment at court 
was in his character of a musician ; but Mary soon advancerl 
him to be her French secretary ; and in tbis situation he 
was conceived to possess an influence over the queen which 
was equally hateful to Dornley and the Refortiiers, though, 
on very different grounds. Both therefore concurred in« 
his destruction, and he was assassinated accordingly. Darn- 
ley afterwards disclaimed all concern in the conspiracy;: 
but it was plain the queen did not believe and could not. 
forgive him; and having but few qualities to secure her 
regard, hor gmwing contempt of him terminated in disgust. 
In the mean time the well-known earl of Bothw'cU was 
rapidly advancing in the queen’s favour, and at length no 
business was concluded, no grace bestowed, without his 
assent and participation. Meanwhile also Mary bore a 
son to Darnley ; and alter great preparations fof tiio event, 
the baptism of the young prince was performed according 
to the rites of the Romish church. Darnley himself was. 
soon after seized with the smallpox, or some dangerous dis- 
temper, the nature and cause of which arc not very clear., 
He was at Glasgow when he was taken ill, having retired, 
thither to his fWhor somewhat hastily and unexpectedly 
Mary was not with him, nor did she visit him for a fort— 
nighf. After a short stay they returned to Edinburgh^ 
together, when Darnley was lodged, not in the palace of.* 
Holyrood, as heretofore, but in tne house of the Kirk, or 
Field, a mansion standing by itself in an open and solitary, 
part of the town. Ten days after, the house was blown up» 
by gunpowder, and Darnley and his servants buried in thcf 
ruins. Whelliev Mary knew of the intended murder, is not 
certain, and different views of the ciroumstancQs.have been 
taken by different historians. The author of tha horrid deed 
was Bothwell, and the public vojce was unanimous in his 
reprobation. Bothwell was brought before tho privy-council 
for the crime; but in consequence of the sJiorlnessof the 
notice, I^niiox, his acjctiser, did not appear. The trial 
nevertheless proceeded, or rather tho verdict and .soMtence ; 
for, without a single witiioss being examined, Bothwell w*as 
acquitted. He was upon this not only continued in all his 
innuonce and employments, but he actually aUairied the 
great end which he Kad in view by tlie perpetration of tho 
foul act. This was no other than to marry tlie queen her- 
self, which he did in three months after; haying in thf 
interval met the queen, arul carried her off a prisoner to hi.s 
castle of Dunbar, and also raised a process of divorce against 
tho lady Bothwell, his wife,, on the ground of consanguinity, 
and got a decree in the cause just nine days before th«? 
marriage. Before the marriage, also, Mary created Both- 
well duke of Orkney ; and the marriage itself was solem- 
nized at Holyrood-house by Adam Bothwell. bishop of 
Orkney, according to tho forms both of the Romish and 
Protestant roligipiis. [Bothwkll.] , . , 

Public in di gnation could no longer be restrained 
nobles fose against Bothwell and Mary, who 
an armed and indignant people from fortress to forties. 
At length, after they had collected some followers, a pitched 
battle near Carbery Hill was about to ensue, when Mary 
abandoned Bothwell, and threw herself on the mercy of her 
subiects. They conducted her first to Edniburgb; and 
thence to the castle ofLochlevcn, where, as she still per- 
sistod to regai-dBolhwoU as her husband, it was determined 
she should at oncO abdicate in favour of tlie prineo her son 
James Instrumekta of abdication to that effect were 
accordingly propars^, and she was at iasi constrained t?. 
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affix bcv signature to them ; upon ^I'hich the prince was shores for a5 miles ; and by the state of Delaware, which 
solemnly crowned at Stirling, 29th July, 1567, when little extends 36 miles along its northern ami 91 miles along iis 
more than a year old. Mary continued a prisoner at eastern boixndary. Pennsylvania forms the whole norlhern, 

levcn ; but by the aid of ftiends, in leas than twelve months boundary of this state, for 200 miles/ along the parallel, of 
she effected her escape, and oolllMed a considerable 39® 42^ The western portion of Mhry;lmita is divided fiom 




thence passed into England, hoping to secure the favour ofj of Mainland. On the sooth, whore it also borders On Vir* 
Elisabeth. In this however she was mistaken. Elizabeth ginia. tlio Potomac river, with its numerous windings Uijid 
refused her an audiOnce, but declared her readiness to, act, large mstuaty, forms the bouhdarydine fi>r miles. Tha 
as umpire between her and her subjects. Mary would not suriacc is calculated to be 10,000 square ntileS, or sbmowhat 
yield to this, or consent to bo regarded in any otlier light less than double the area of Yorkshire, 
than as queen of Scotland. The consenuence was, that Surface and SoiL-r-Thi^ country east of Chesapeake Bky 
being n6w in the hands of her great rival, Elizabeth con- ha.«» a level surthce as &r north as Chester Bay, where it 
trivecl to detain her a captive in her dominions till the begins to be undulating, and towards the boundary of PenU'* 
end of tho year 1580,— a period of about nineteen years, — sylvaniu isolated hills make their appearance. The soil is gb- 
wimi she was accuscxl of being accessary to Babington’s norally thin ahd sandy, but tolerably well cultivated. Along 
conspiracy against the queen of England. To try this the shores both of the Atlantic and Chesapeake Bay tiniijHhy 
acciisutioii a commission was appointed by Elizabeth, but tracts of some extent occur. Hie largest is the Cypre^ 
Mary refused to acknowledge its jurisdiction. ‘I came into Swamp, near the northern extremity ofSinepiixont Bay» a 
tlKt kingdom,’ sho said, ‘an independent sovereign, to im- shallow arm of the sea, separated from the ocean by a ridge 
plore the queen’s assistance, not to subject myself to her of low sand-hills, which however are intersected by some 
authority. Nor is my spirit so broken by past misfortunes, diannels which form a communication between the bay.and 
or so intimidated by present dangers, os to stoop to any- the ocean. Cypress Swamp partly belongs to Delaware, and 
thing unbecoming a crowned head, or that will disgrace the is wooded. Along the eastern side of Chesapeake Bay „ 
ancestors from whom I am descended, or the son to whom several indentations occur, forming harbours for vessels of 
1 leave my throne. If I must be tried, princes alone can moderate size, as Pocoinoke Bay, Fishing Bay, Choptank 
try mo : they are my peers ; and the queen of England’s Bay, and Chester Bay. There are also several islands be- 
subjects, however noblb, are of a rank inferior to mine, longing to Maryland in Chesapoako Bay, of which tlio 
Ever since my arrival in this kingdom I have been confined largest is Kent Island. 

as a prisoner. Its laws never afforded mo protection : let The country on the opposite shore of Chesapeake Baj' is 
thorn not be perverted now, to take away my life.’ Deluded of the same description, but rather loss fertile, its surlace 
however by the jiretext that she would thus vindicate her being mostly composed of a quartzose sand, without a .suffi- 
character, Mary consented to be tried. The commission cient quantity of clay to render it productive. But there 


to enter tho groat hall which was prepared for her exe- possessed of a greater degree of natural fertility. About 
rut ion, sho was allowed to stop and take farewell of twenty miles from the shore the country rises into hills, 
the master of her household, Sir Andrew Melville, whom which extend westward to the foot of the Blue Ridge, a 
her keespers had not suffered to come into her presence part of the Appalachian range, a distance of about flirty 
for some weeks before. Melville kissed her hand, ami miles. In this hilly tract tho fertility of the scrfl varies 
kneeling down before her with tears in his eyes, declared greatly; ibo extremes of fertility and sterility are frequently 
this was the heaviest hour of his life. ‘ Not so to me,* found in a very limited space. The country west of 77® 30' 


for some weeks before. Melville kissed her hand, ami miles. In this hilly tract tho fertility of the scrfl varies 
kneeling down before her with tears in his eyes, declared greatly; ibo extremes of fertility and sterility are frequently 
this was the heaviest hour of his life. ‘Not so to me,* found in a very limited space. The country west of 77® 30' 
said Mary: ‘I now feel, my good Melville, that all this W. long, is mountainous, being traversed from south to 
World is vanity. When you speak of me hereafter, say that north by six or seven of the ranges which compose the 
I died firm in my faith, willing to forgive my enemies, con- Appalachian system. The valleys which are enclosed by 

• . I* .j ..a: j. .'j ... . ^ ii^_ 1 J iv ... If. 


ficious that 1 never disgraced my native country, and rc- these ridges are generally wide and fertile ; thi^ are from 
joicing in the thought that I had always been true to France, 500 to 800 feet above the level of the sea. The ranges 
the land of my happiest years. Tell .my son — and here Ihemselves are rather narrow, but they rise to an elovatiou 
she burst into a flood of tears, overcome by her feelings of from 2000 to 2500 feet. 

when she thought of her only child, the son of whom, she Hirers , — The Potomac rises within the Appalachian 
had been so proud in Ins infancy, and whom she still loved Mountains, with tw'o branches : tho northern branch riseti 
notwithstanding his coldness and ingratitude, — ‘Tell my in 39** 12' N. lat., on the eabtern declivity of tho Backbone 
son, I thought of him in my last moments, andthat l said 1 Range, and runs in a valley in a north-eastern direction 
never yielded, by word or deed, to aught that might lead to thirty miles, when it suddenly turns sonth-oast, and breaks 


She died professing the religion in which sho had been again to the south-east, it travorsos a mountain ran|g 
brought up, and to her adherence to which many of her twenty miles below Cumberland it is joined by ibc^ 
miseries may be traced. | Branch, which rises in Iho centre of Virginia, about : 


his prejudice : loll him to remember Ins unfortunate parent; through two chains of mountains in about ten miles of its 
and may he be a thousand times more happy ami prosperous <;ourse ; it then runs again north-east to Cuinberlaud» and 
than sho over was.’ [Elizabeth; James 1. of England.] has a course of twenty miles in a valley; doftacting 
She died professing the religion in which she had been again to the south-east, it traverses a mountain ran|g^, and 
brought up, and to her adherence to which many of her twenty miles below Cumberland it is joined by the South 
miseries may be traced. Branch, which rises in the centre of Virginia, about '38® 25' 

For further particulars concerning Mary, and the love- N. lat., and runs north-east for about U)0 miles in a, valley 
letters, kc. which she ^ said to have written to Bothwell, enclosed between tho Alleghany and Kittatinny chaihs, 
W 0 must refer to the writers w^ho have minutely discussed before it unites with the northern branch. After this 
the events of Mary’s life. These writers are not few in junction the Potomac continues to flow in an eostarfi dircc- 
number, from the time of Buchanan and Knox on the one tion through mountain ranges with groat raputity, until 
hand, and Lc;sley, .Miop of Ross, on the other, down to the it turns south-east, and before it breaks tlirough the Blye 


present day, when Mr. TytJer’s * History of Scotland’ is in 
course of issuing from the Vfc may notice however 

T ebb’s worlw on the subW.1^ ‘Collections,’ 

^ tion,* Ti ' ‘ 


Ridge, the most easlem chain of the Appalachian system, 
is joined from the south by the Shenandoah, the largest 
of its affluents, which rises in Virginia, near 38® N. lat. 


MARY, wife of William lU. TWiluam it-T' of 1 

MARYBOROUGH. [Queen s Co wrvj . pi 

MARYLAND, one of the United Stales of Nortli enu 

rica, lies between 38® f. and 39® 42' N. lat. and 75® T O' and wit 
79® 25' W. long, l» hiio two pp^ions by ChoSk* ^mii 


at Harpers Ferry, by a ^p which, has alt the appaalfahce 
of being the eff^t of a violent diamptioq ip the caniinuity 
pf the .mouiitaifi-cham. Tho river now tlm plpiii 
North country, through whicli it flows a south-east diroptiun, 
I 75® in' and wi% richer a rapid course: tho last falls ocepr a few. 
ns by ChoSk* above Georgetown, to which, place the tide ascends. 


peake Bay and iho Busquehahna river. That portion which'}' Below the head of tide-water the Potomac becomes a doep 
is east of tbe bay 'is hounded on the south by Virginia for J 5* and wide river, and, passing Washington and Aloxandiria, 
miles \ on tbeeksKby the AUantiqf Ocean, which washes ; U bal a general east-south-east course to tho C&osapeako 
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Bay> i^bicli it enters 14 30® N. lat. At above 

Georgfitto^n it is feet 4oep, aiwl at Aloxahilna three 
fbthotha; BO that voBsels of any burden ean ascond to the 
latter place, and targe vesselB as far as Washington navy- 
vatVd. Hie whole course of the river exceeds 320 miles : 
lame boats ascend U ^0 OO miles above Harper s Ferry, 
and smaller ones much higher. 

Tlie Paiuxenl, the second largest river, rises on the east- 
ern border of the hilly country, in 30*^ 20' N. lat. Its general 
course varies between south-east and south, and it iKows 
about) 100 miles; towards its mouth it becomes a hay, from 
tw^o three miles wide. It is navigable tor vessels of 250 tuns 
to Nottingham, forty-six miles from its outlet, and boats 
aicond j^urteeh miles higher, to Queen Anne’s Town. 

The Patapsco forms the harbour of Haltimore. This river 
likewise rises in the easierti portion of the hilly region, 
north-west of the source of the Patuxent ; afler a course 
of abotit thirty miles iu nn east-south-east direction, it falls 
over a ledge of rocks, and before it enters Chesapeake Bay 
it widens into an ssstuary ten or twtdvo miles m length. 
Vessels of 600 tons can sail to Fell’s Point, the lower har- 
bour of Baltimore, and boats may ascend to Elkridge Land- 
ing, eight miles above Baltimore. 

The Susquehanna river travei’ses the northern part of 
Maryland for fifteen miles, before it falls into Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Climaie.’ -^The climate is rather mild in the level part of 
the country, but the winter is severe enough to block up 
the harbour of Baltimore with ic.e for some weeks. In this 
town the range of the ihermomctcr is from 9*" to 92^" ; the 
mean annual temperature exceeds 53*^, lieiiig about threo de- 
grees higher than lliat of l.K>it(Ion. In (he level and hilly dis- 
tricts the summer-Ue'Ikt is modified by sea-breezes ; but in tlic 
valleys between the mountains it is frequently insupport- 
able. Those valleys experience very sovere winters, being 
from 500 to 800 feet above tho 'soa-lovel. The prevailing 
winds blow from north-west and S4)uth-east. Rain is rather 
abundant, the mean annual full amounting to about forty 
iucdies, and it occurs nearly iu equal proportions throughout 
the year. Drought is rare, 

AorfMc/mns.-* Wheat, Indian corn, mul lobacxjo are 
chiefly cultivated; and ryo, oats, and barley less exten- 
sively, Vegetables of various kinds arc abundant. Tho 
common fruits of Englond, as apples, pears, pluius, and 
peaches, sucked in most places, and are of good quality, 
lierap and flax are raised to a conaidcrable extent m the 
upper valleys. The wdiole country was originally covered 
WMlh a dense forest, of which u considerable part still 
remains, composed of a great variety of trees, especially 
oak, liickOrj’, asli, w'ahiut, pine, and the tulip-tree. Along 
the coasts of the Atlantic and tho ad^jacent swunips a wild 
grsmo grow's, the fruit of which yields a idoasant wine. 

The common do rae.slic animals sucaHHlwcll in Maryland. 
Tlie wild animals have nearly disappeared from the plains, 
but in the forests on the mountains wudves, bears, and deer 
arts still found. The wild turkey is still seen in the wo.stcrn 
districts. Tho land-tortoise is also comnnfii. Fish is abun- 
dant, especially in the Potomac. 

Tho principal minerals are coal and limestone. Coal 
does not occur to the eastward of Cumberland, but west of 
that town it is abundant. It is found in hods which vary 
in thickness from one inch lo sevcrul inches, and sometimes 
ten feet. Limeslohe occurs in tho whole range of the 
mountains, and is used for dilierent purposes ; sometimes 
it supplies a good build ing-inarblo. Iron^re is met with in 
several places, and thoif^ are also indications of copper and 
lead. 

The native tribes have long sineo disap- 
peared in Maryland. The present population consists of 
whites and negroes. In 1820 it wa.s composed of 260,222 
\vhilt?s, 39,730 frroo people of colour, and 107,398 slaves; in 
all, cf 407,350 iiulividital#. In 1830 it consisted of 343,320 
free pemda, whites and coloured, and of 102,880 slaves; or 
of 44&®0O souls. Since the importation of slaves into the 
Unit^ States has coasod, Maryland supplies slaves for ^e 
market of the southern states. 

ifmds mdt Camis * — A tornpike-rokd bos been made 
uoroteft country from Baltimore to Hagerstown, and 
tbnncc to Ouml>8rland and Wheeling in Virginia. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal is to comioct OeoiTgotown in 
the'" district ' of CblumWa with Pithsburg on tho Ohio, in 
Becin^lvanhiu It ohietiy follows the oours© of the Potomac, 
and in 1834 one hnndr^ and nifroty mites were completed^ 


but it had not yet reached the coal region w’cst of Cum- 
berland. The ditficuUies in carrying the canal over l4io 
mountain-ridges sug^sted the construction of a railroad, 
which begins at BalWore. and in 1834 was fiiuslwM as far 
as Harper’s Ferry ; it is still in progress, but wc aro not 
informed how for it hag advanced westward, Chesapeake 
Bay is united by a canal to Delaware River. This canal 
begins in Maryland, on the Elk river, which flows into (he 
mtuit north'OaBtem corner of Chesapeake Bay, at some dis- 
tance south of Elkton, and runs about sixteen miles ((» the 
Delaware river, where it terminates some miles houth of 
Newcastle. It is calculated for sloop navigation, and has 
boon more expensive than other canals, in conso<|uence of 
a deep cut of about seventy feet for a considerable dis- 
tance. A railroad connecting Baltimore with Vovk in 
Pennsylvania is in progress; when terminated it w4ll bo 76 
miles long, A branch of tho Chesapeake and Ohio rail- 
road runs to Washington ; it is 33 miles long. 

PfMictd IHvinm and Maryland is divided into 

nineteen counties, of which eight arc situated on the peuiu- 
Rula between Chesapeake and DidaWaw hays. The capital 
and seat of government is Annapolis [Annapolis], but the 
most commercial town is Baltimore. [Baltimork.] Other 
places of some inyiortance are, Frcdcrickfown, near tho foot 
of the Blue Ridge, with 6000 inhabitants and a considerable 
trade in the produce of the country, it luntig situated on tho 
turnpiko-road to Wheeling; OumborUind on the Potomac, 
in the centre of the mountain-region, has 3000 inhabitant s, 
who carry on trade in iron, lead, and coal. In the Cnstcrn 
districts the largest town is Enston, with 1500 inhabitants 
and some commerce. Chester and Snowhill aro still less 
iiufjortant. 

Kducation. — Tho institutions for the eclucation of the 
higher classes are rather numerous. As to Hioso in Balti 
more, see Balti mork, vol. iii., p. 340. There are also St. 
John's College at Annanolis, and Mount 8t. Mary’s College 
in Frederick county. The schools for the lower da.s8cs aie 
also numerous, ami tho Sin to ha.s grantetl considerablo 
Bums fur their support. 

ManvfacMires are rather numerous, but chiefly concen- 
trated in tlie neighbourhood of Baltimore. The princij'al 
articles made are iron utensils, w'oollen and cotton good:;, 
hats, paper, ropes, leutlicr, sugar, and tobacco. Vessels are 
built at Bail'iiiore and Annapolis. 

Commerce. maritime commerce is almost entirely 
in the hands ()f the inhabitants of Baltimore, Annapolis and 
Easton having only a small portion of it, Tim exports con- 
Biat of flour, wheat, ryo, and Imliun corn, flax seed nud (lux- 
seed oil, Ball beef and pork, butter, hog’s lard, whiskey, 
lumber, and a considerable quunlily of tubucco, \vhu;h is 
greatly esteemed in the European market. Tlie imports 
aro colonial merchandise from tho West Iiidit*s, wines and 
spirituous liquors, tea and spices, harilwaro and some other 
manufactured goods. The value of tho iinporta from l.-i 
of October, 1832, to tho 3()lh of September, 1833, aniouiited 
to 5,437,067 dollars, and the exports to 4,062,467. Tliis 
commerce employed 156,323 tons of shipping, of which 
8.3,643 entered the ports, and 72,680 cleared out, Two- 
thirdB of this amount, of shipping liclonged to the United 
States, and the rorauinder wore foreign vessels. The ship** 
ping of Maryland i*; mure than 80,000 tons, of which nearly 
50,000 belong to Baltimore. 

Hietonj . — Marjland was first settled as a place of refuge 
for the perset'Utcd Roman Catholics of England by Lord Bai- 
limore[BALTiMORK, Lord] in 1634, when 200 Roman Catho- 
lics established theniBolves at St. Mary’s, and tlie country 
received the name of, Maryland from Henrietta Maria, tin? 
wife of Charles I. The numbers ofsetders soon increased: not 
only by ©migration from England) but also by the addition of 
noU'ConformiBts from New England and Virginia. Durin 
the commonwealth tho oppression of ihc Catholics 
the growth of Marvland, though it enjoy ed a more liberal con- 
stitution thon tho other colonioB. In 1699 the seat of govern- 
ment was fixed nt Annapolis, m hero it has ever since remained. 
The constitution of the state was adopted in 1776, and has 
since been often amended. The legiblutive body consists 01 
two ussemblies, a senate and house of dclt gates. The 
membera of the senate, fifteen in number, are chosen by forty 
electors, Tlieso electors, who are two for each county, and 
one for each of tlw cities of Annapolis and Baltimore, 
are clioseu by the dtisen’^, and elect the seniitors by ballot 
out of their own body, or from the masa of citizerjs. Ihe 
Bonatora sen^o for flVe years. The members ot the house ol 
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dejpga^we §6t FRA^dI8;'>,a^3|l^^ 

KiwiXi cou^%4nd two for 9 iM?li,ofih 6 iii(irtofADu^^^^ jjefttrU&e^* ' HoTOfy eurh dovotea 
Balltiinov^?.: executive i^oWek* ia n goivemot Oiii«ntal lin^mi^s> in wnicji htf ah 

and coundtt, eluting of fiv^ ^elKera^ who ar^ okbted degwo of nioftoienoy: JIavinjf hoih 
iannnally hy tlio joint balloi 6 f the two legislative h^di^ ehnrcKhel^^ciiimefinit a enrate in the 'dibme ^ Athii^s, 
Maryland sends two eenatorh and eight representatives to and aflerwar^a obtained the OonttdottA of De Brou, bi||h^p 
congress. , of Amiens, who placed him at the head of the the? 6 %i<ial 

(Darby'y View qfike Unitfid States; Warden’s ^^ccowni seminary of the diatrict and mad© him k canon. ,1^ Srou 
y* the united Btaies qf North America ; Keating’s Esepedi- died in 1 7D6, and Maj^def, whose opinions tki thb ^ahs^nis^ 
stion^ fo the Source qf Si, Petefs Rivet ; Pitkin’s Staiistiml controversy were not iu accordance with those of tlib new 
Vim (£ the Commerce qf the UHited States qf America,) prelate Sabbatier. was compelled ip resign his place in the 
‘ M ArYLBBONE. [LoTtDON.] theological seminary and to retire fmm pnldic lif^/ '^rom 

MARYPORT. [Cumbkhland.] this time he devoted himself lostudywithswbh dtose ap- 

MAS A 'CCIO, called MASO DA SAN GIOVANNI, plication as to bring on a disease, of which htf died, pn the 
one of the earliest painters of the Florentine school, was 24lh of November, 1726, at the age of Sikty-kix. Tnpi^h 
bom at San Giovanni in Val tVArno, in the year 1401, and austere in his habits, ho was amiable and pitnis/ 
died in 1443. Ho was a disciple of Masolino da Panicali, Masclef’s chief work is the ‘ Grammatica Hebraica; d 
1 ^ to whom he proved as much superior as his master was to pnneiis aliisque inventis Massorethieis libera,* in which he 
all his contemporaries. He had great readiness of inven- embodied an elaborate argument against the pile of the 
lion, with unusual truth and elegance of design. He made vowel points. The first edition was published in 171fi, and 
nature his constant study ; and he gave in his works examples speedily called forth a defence of the points ftom the Abb 6 
of that beauty which arises from a judicious and pleasing Guarin, a learned Benedictine monlt. In the year 1731 a 
choice of attitudes, accompanied with spirit, boldness, and second edition of Mosclpf ’s work was publish^ at Parts^ 
relief. He was tho first who studied to give more dignity containing an answer to Guam's ohj^tions, with the ad« 
to his draperies, by designing them with greater breadth and dition of grammars of tho Syriac, Chaldee, and Ssmantan 
fulneas, and omitting the multitude of small folds. He was languajg;es. This work Still ranks as the best Hebrew gram- 
also the finst wlio endeavoured to adapt the colour of his mar without paints. The other works of Masclef were, 
tlrnpf^ries to the lints of his carnations, so that they might ‘ Ecclesiastical Conferences of the Diocese of Amiens ;* 
hajinonisc with each other. ‘ Catechism of Amiens f and, in MS., ‘ Courses of Philo- 

He was remarkably well skilled in perspnetive, which he sophy and Divinity.’ The last-mentioned work was not 
was taught by P. Bmnclleschi. His works procured him printed, on account of its being thought to contain Jan- 
gruat reputation, but excited the envy of Ids competitors, senist opinions. 

He died, to tho regret of all lovers of the art, not without MASCULINE and l^EUTER. [Gekdbr.] M'- 

strong suspicions of having been poisoned. Fuseli says of MASERKS, FRANCIS, The dates and facts in the 

him — * Masaccio was a genius, ana the head of an epoch in following account are taken from ‘The Gentldman*s Moga- 
tbe art. He may be considered as the precursor of Raphael, *ino * for J une, 1 824. • 

who imitated his principles, and sometimes transcribed his He was born in London, December 15, 1 731. His father 
figures- He had seen what could bo soen of the antique in was a physician, descended erf a family which was driven 
his time at Rome, but his most perfect works are tho out of France by the 'revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
frescos of S. Pietro del Carmine at Florence, whore vigour He tvas educated at Clare Hall, Cambridge, and took tlio 
of conception, truth and vivacity of expression, correctness degree of B.A. in 1752, obUiining the highest place, both 
of .design, and breadth of manner, arc supported by truth in classics and mathematics. He then (having first ob- 
X harmony of colour.’ tained a fellow^ship in his college) removed to the Temple, 

MASANIELLO. [A niello. was in due time called to the bar, and went tho West- 

MASCAGNI,. PAUL, was born in 1752. He studied em circuit for some years with little success. Ho was 
medicine in the university of Siena, and in 1774 succeeded tlien appointed (the date is not mentioned) attorney- 
hls master, Tabaraiii, ill the professorship of anutoray in general for Canada, iu which province ho remained till 
that institution. He is chiotly celebrated for his admirable 1773, distinguished ‘by bis loyally during the American 
work on the absorbent system, and the beauty of his ana- contest, and his 2 eal for the intercsts of the province.’ On 
tomical proijarations, of which the greater part are pre- his retuni in 1773 he was appointed oursitor baron of tho 
served in the Anatomical Museum of l^lorenre. An outline j Exchequer, which office he hold till his death* He was 
of his great work was puldished in 1 784 in French, under also at difierent times deputy recorder of London and senior 
the title, ‘ Prodrome d’un Ouvrage sur le Systdme des judge of the sheriff’s court. He died May 19, 1824, at 
Vai^eaux Lymphatiques,* and was sent to the Acaddmie Reigate, in the 93 rd year of his age. 
des Sciences in comiietition for a prixe offered for the best Boron Masdres (as be was commonly called) has' loft bo- 
essay on the subject. In 1787 the more complete work, hind him a celebrity arising partly ftom his own writings 
‘Vasorum Lymphatiroriim Corporis Humani ilistoria ct j and portly from the munificence with which he devoted a 
ichnograpbia,’ wa.s published in folio at Siena, It contains ‘ part of his income to reprinting such works as he thought 
twenty-seven lame plates, finislied and in outline, of the useful, either in illustration of mathematical history or of 
lymphatic^ in dilfereni parts of the body, engraved with that of his own country. These were the objects of his 
extreme delicacy by Cyro Sancti. It was dedicated to tlio private studios, and a poouliarity of his mathematical views 
reigmng duke of Tuscany, under whose patronage Mas- which tinctured the whole of his writings, as well as his 
ei^ni aliorwards rapidly advanced in reputation. In 1 800 he selection of works to be reprinted, requires some expla- 
left the university of Siena for that of Pisa, and the year nation. 

^ A Florenoo. He died in 18 J 5. It is well known that the art of algebra grow fhster than 

After Ills death two large works were publisliod from the science, and that, at the time when Masdms began his 
his pRper.s, ‘AnahMuia per use degli Studiosi di Sc-ultura studies, a branch of knowledge which is essentially distinct 
e rittura,^ hlownce, 1816, and ‘ Prodromo della Grande from arithmetic, or rather of which arithmetic is one 4 >arti- 
Analoraia, l?lorem'.e, 18I9» hy Aiitommarchi. Mascagni culur ease, had been pushed beyond the simple science of 
f eoma oelebrily on the lagunos and nqmWrs in its methods, reasonings, and results, while its 

» of Tuscany, and on the -cultivation of the potato fumlamoatal definitions wore allowed/ to be ex^bssed in 
and bther branches of agriculture, to which he devoted ail avithrootieal language, and. restricted by. arithmetical con- 
1 11 eeplioiu. [NKOAxivm and Tiipossibl® QuANTiTiisi] The 

MAbLAOrNllN, volcamo sulphafe of ammbiua, occurs consequenoe was, that the algebraickl hook^ woito anything 
stalaGtilio and pulverulent Colour yellowiaU or greyish; but logM; and while those who could niate fer them- 
tasio acrid ami hitter ; translucent or opaqUe. Volatilized selves the ziequisite generalization at the proper time wai*o 
enlndy at a high^^mpoj^Ature, Occurs among the lavas of likely ^ employ thomaelves inextenaw the boundary 
EtMand V^^suyius* fei. „ pf the science than In writing elementary all other 

W- >^eenaly?^i«^|G‘Oftehn ^ ^ s^ilfeta bad to take a lar^ part of iilgebra.on irust. their 

^ Sulphhricacid . . . 53‘29 y' ftiftb being built partly on awthdritv^ partly on oofttWally 

• . ^22*80 ' seeing verifiable tmtts produced fey its oporaticini . Mu- 

Water • • • . 23';9l , tf^res, when a yotthg nmn, rejected uQ cif .algehrk.,^^^^ 

■ ifiO • hot arithmetic, as being What be cpnld not comprehend him- 
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. , l^vvs^riotts WBibriU^on the traete puh* 
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leinai|> a^v^^eitod^ , of all 

WJatt^^WWgB: i»'a|i,aic.|romo prphxU^^ opea&ioned by Iw 
aigphrilr apd iho ponse^ multiplication of 
pai^ieular cai^ ; in Aw VDisi^ertation,* &c. above noticed* 
tbo fiiijr solution of equations pf the second 

aM tnird^^d^^p* tliroe hundred quarto parses. 

jiJf „ithO: feptipta which mxon Masires made at his own 
expense, iho inoat important is . the * Scripfores Logarith- 
a collection* in six volumes quarto* published in vari- 
ous yeata from 1701 Jo 1$07, of writings on the subject of 
logarithms;^; Peru w*e fipd the works of Kepler* Napier* 
8m\\t $&p^ interspersed with orlgmal tracts on kindred 
subjects. The republication of these old writings lias put 
them in tho way of many, students to whom they would 
otherwise have been inaccessible* and has thus tended to 
promote historical knowledge and to excite inquiry. The 
^Scriptores Optici*' 1823, a reprint of the optical writings of 
James ^Gregory* Descartes* Schooton, Huyghens, Ilallcy* 
and<'Barrow* has a merit of the same kind ; ' it was begun at 
an earlier period, but having been delayed by circumstances* 
was ocmploted under the superintendence of Mr« Babbage. 
Besides these, he also reprinted iho tract of Jamos Ber- 
noulli on Perniututiotis and Comhinations, and discovered 
and printed Colon’s translation of Agnesfs * Analytical In* 
stitutious.* He also reprinted a largo number of tracts on 
English history. The expense of Hales's Latin treatise on 
Fluxions, 1800* was defra}^d by him* and we understand 
that mere tluin one other author was indebted to him for 
assistance of the same kind. 

MABHAM* ABIGAIL* the favourite of Queen Anno, 
notiK^l ill the histox^ of the time for her political intrigues, 
was that daugliter of Frinoig Hill a Levant merchant of 
ijomilon,' who mmied the sister of Mr. Jennings, tho father 
of the Duchess # Marlborough. Upon tho bankruptcy of 
her father hhe became the atteudant of a baronet s lady* 
wUence she' retnoted into the service of her relative, tlien 
Lod^ Chlirehill who procured her the place of wailing* 
maid tb the Princess Anne. She rototned her situation 
after th^ miticesa ascended the throne, and by her assiduity 
and ' complatsan^ acquired a great degree of influonoe over 
her; ' Tile' high OhaTch principles in which she had been 
educated ootltribUted increase Iter credit with the queen, 
wBo'Was secretly atUched to the tory puny* though obliged, 
in tW begihxvlhg or her reign, to mvour the Whigs. Tho 
marfjriage of MiSs Hill with Mr. Masham (son of Sir Francis 
MtiAktri* fHirOtesifi Essex) In 1 707. occasioned an open quar- 
rel WlthiholDachess of Marlborough, who was, in consequence 
of it* depflved^ ef her majesty's confidoiieo. Harley, after- 
wardv cutl of connected himself with the how 

%h;urili'rae^h«d of ihihlktr^ place, and in 1711 Mr. 
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}7e4,.|o ttry tlie merits uf,H«bou’» ne\V cbroPpuiefel^; ]^, 
aic^Utred that' knowledge dr f lip .tv'Ohts, of nautical 
>yTixch,aft^rVards led to the; fottpiUion of the Nkdtical A% 
manad. ,In 17<ii5 ho was appointed tplshepossil Mv.Ijllsd ka' 
astronomer TC 7 al and from this tihxe* w|W exception of 
his voyage to Scotland in 1772,, to tUferi^hfA the lUji^a 
density of the earth by observing, the effect of 
Schehallien upon the plumb-Unc, his life was diid, unvaried 
application to tho practical improvement of aslNfUuhii^l 
observation. He died February 0, 1811. . ; . 

Delambre dates ihe commencement of modei'n astronoFr 
mical observation, in its most perfect form, from Maskely i^ 
who was the fj^st who gave wlmt is now culled a sfahuard^ 
catalogue (A.p. 1790) of stars; thal w, a uuniber olAlam 
observed with such frequency and aecuraej*. that iljo|r 
places serve as standard poijits of the heavoiis*^ His ^Ugg<i- 
tiouof the .Nauticul Almanac, and his supermtepdcnce pf 
it to the end, of his life, from its first publication in 1767, 
are mentioned in Almanac (vol j., p. 364 ), ; ■ his Bchuhal- 
lien experiment* in A’n a.icriON (vol. iii., p. 60 > ; aiid th^ 
character of his Greenwich obsoiwalions, in GiusitiywtgK 
Obskrvatory (vol. xi., p. 442). , t 

Dr. Mflskelyne, as arbiiralor on tho part of tho gorern- 
ment of the merits of tho chronometers which were sub- 
mitted by their makers as competitors for the priae, lu^d. 
moro than ono public accusation of partiality to bear. 
now celebratoil Harrison u-as one of his oppugnors* ;.uxdMr. 
Mudge, junior, on the part of his Ather, another. The onl/ 
puhhcation (as far as we know) which he over made out, of 
his oiUcutl capacity (with the exccpiioii of papers in. the. 
* Philosophical Transactions’), was a reply to a pamphlet by 
the latter, London, 1792. ilo edited Mayor’s lunar tables, 
and was the means of five Uxpusaud pounds being awardea 
to the widow of the author. 

MASON, WILLIAM* horn in 1726, was the son of a 
clergyman at Hull. He look his B. A. degree at CJambridg^in 
1745, after which he removed from St. John's College to Pem- 
broke, of which college he was elected fedlow in. 1747. 
Having taken orders* he was presented to the rectmy of 
Aston in Yorkshire* and became chaplain to tlie king. His 
political pvinciples Strongly exposed him to the American 
wai% and ho was a member of the Yorkshire association tor 
obtaining reform parliament. Tho horrors of the Fx'onch 
Revolution however are said to have caused a change in his 
opinions, but as he was growing an old mau wdien it broke 
out, the timidity of age pmbably worked as strongly as the 
reign of terror. He died in 1707, aged 72; having boon 
for years precentor and canon-residentiary of Y<ii?k. There 
is a tablet to his, memory in Poets* Corner, WostminMoi* 
Abbey. 

Mason’s Poems are now almost forgotten. Two tragedies, 

‘ Elfrida’ and ‘ Caraoiacus,’ a doscripiivo poem called ‘ Tbo 
English Garden.’ and some odes, are hts principal produo- 
tions, but ho is now perhaps best reraomberod as 
biographer and friend. His style is that of an injitatior of 
Gray, and not being so jfwrfect an artist in lang^qgb a*i his 
master, he has Imen proportionally less successfith In addi- 
tion to his poetical repulalioii be possessed considerable 
skill in painting and musio* and in tfie latter subject enteiN 
tained opinions not at all consonant to tluso of musieiana hi 
general. Hewitihed to reduce church music to the paewt 
4ryand mechanicia atyte possible, excluding all such ax- 
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to the peerage. He and his wiffe ap- pressien as should depend on the powew and 
ictiv^Ty engaged in the intrigues of tlie owapisCi (Mk'winV Compendium of the History 
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MASONRY (from tho French medson and mopoisl aig- 
D^^'both the operation of constructing witli stone and 
TOffi Of a biiiUling consisting of ,supn material. It is a 
film Lenduk' Mdsl important branch of arehiteftturtti practice, ^wse 
WiBi* both of the durability isiJid beauty^ an so 

eonstructi^, depends upon the excellence of the workman- 
F il U 147 i ship aiid the quality and celdur of the stone* _Owing to its 
expense, masonry Acoraparatitely rarely ^ployed in this 
iriVards couhtm oxcept: fcr puhlfv; building e^r erf.h4rs of the highc^ 
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Btyle$, tho l)n^*-i)(rork b«ilig mm 
or mot\M;U^ ro*<»ttibte 0 $ for 
otope» when tke latter in useA |br colums^ 
ci^d brnn^li^tiil purtB; or, as is now more fro- 
tbe c^se,. the whole, even the columtiB tbemselvee 

a :fei*ieed of brick, and atlerwards stuccoed. Xu other in<- 
iWee, while the building itself Is entirely faced with 
ittene^ idl the richer and more elaborate decollations, such 
as capitals, carved mouldings, and other sculptared oima* 
i^^t, are composed of mrra-cotta, or burnt artificial com* 
pwitiori, which is said to be not only more economical, but 
far more durable than stone itself, owing ta«its being to a 
certain extent vitrified; This mode has been resorted to 
with great success for the Ionic capitals of St. Pancras 
jUmdon. 

Of all our freestones, Portland stone i« perhaps the very 
best yet discovered, both for durability and colour ; but its 
high ,|wiee and the exponse of working it prevent its being 
ao ofh^ employed as could be wished. Or late years there- 
fore, £iatli atpne is the kind morp generally made use of 
for building purposes, it being son when first taken out of 
the quarry,: and very easily worked. M either its texture nor 
tint however is so go(^ ; and when discoloured by time, 
as is quickly the case, it has a certain shahhine^^s of appoaiv 
.ance, In fact a living archifoct (Mr. A. Bartholomew) de- 
Ifccihes it, iu his ' Hints on Fire-proof Buildings,' a» * the 
vilMpf mat^iah which, when uek^, is mean and swarthy, 
apd whhih decays befbre J myself am old and he further 
mentiona St. Bartholomew’s Hospital as the earliest instance 
of the extensive use in London oi Bath stone. Ketton 
stone, which has been used for the tower of St Dunstan's 
in tlio West, Fleet Street, is, though not etfual to Portland, 

f reatly Bui>erior to Bath stone. Cornwall granites and 
lundee stone are uow in great requisition for constructions 
demanding strength and solidity, and have been used in 
savam) of the dw^a and new bridges. 

Walls whioh are not of solid mas^ry throughout, but 
built either of brick or infeAor stone and rubble, with only 
an external fiscing of squared stone laid in courses, are 
termed aMer, or anhlering.^ [AsHXtXR.] 

ashler or stone work isithat where the separate 
stones are divide at their seams ot joints, w'hioh is done 
either by bevellihg off er ebamfering their amVee or edges 
to a certain depth, or sinking them by cutting each stone 
ao that it has a general projecting suiiace, by v^ich means, 
wheq united together, those surfaces are flush with the 
plane of the wall, and the sunk margin round each fbrms 
rectangular groo^'es or channels between them. This latter 
mode is always adopted when horizontal rustics alone are 
need, as is now too frequently the practice, for it is not 
only ^OT and monotonous, in comparisonVith rusticating 
with both vertical and horizontal Joints, but unmeaning in 
hself, and therofore justly condemned by Sir W. Chambers. 
|fho.ugh generally made quite smooth, the faees of (he rustics 
WlPO sometimes tootofb. or else, though very rarely, 

or all which varieties may likewise 

W jbqmSiljgijijy with, exceedingly good effect and great di- 
Wm^tta^th-faeed rustics. Sucli rough rustics are 
stteelites by the name of . 

S«.Stoh0s iusoirijoa though a wall, in order to bind 
^ Urmiy togatlier (In which the ashlent% 

; extemks oMf#, wibehug to the brief 
by moistiiri are sMmu; and thoseJ 

3 of the ;prcje<^iiig b«yb3hd,il»^neral plane, j 
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ignorance Which every 
architecture aiid iu prineipl^idmbi^ War 
fiall into dituse ? That tUeim ingy‘ have- 
of resemblance between the of 

middle ages, and such inaUtuflonsaaZbd^^^il^^lei^^ 
mysteries, and the corporation of Ionian not 

only possiWe, but highly pijpbablb, 
cumstances would almost neoessarily lead to it B^e ibe. 
invention of printing, when tbo mcana of 
knowledge were few-and imperfnet^ ho yeadfiSr mpde pti^ 
«8enled itself of extending qpd k^ing up .tbei^peoildM^^ 
atul practical information spread amo^ any (|kaa 

all tiie members oi whioh would have afpe,«;pbjcc/ 
interest in cpmtnon. .This would bk tomw pdtticulailj'l^ 
case with re^rd to architecture, which caBa ^ tbo 
ration of various brandies of science apd meehaiiical 
arts, and was moreover for several ages the pardmbut)ii( art, 
oil the other arts of decoration boiu^ as^ faf as tifaey then 
existed, subservient to it. ; . ' j" ^ 

The importance of architecture to the church, <^v account 
of the impressive dignity it eoqfexrefi upaU veligious^ Vitos 
and the ministers of rebgicii, nkturSUy induced vilm clergy 
to take it under their espooml protectiom For a l^g time 
not only were ecclesiastics the chief patrons But almdst the 
chief professors of the art ; yet as they had occasion for , the 
assistance of practical artincerS in various branches^ they 
admitted them into fellowship with theiqselves, estaSish- 
ing a kind), of order of a mixed cbiirtmtcr, just >s the 
orders of chivalry combined at their origin the principles of 
military and religious diSfdpHnc. Hence some have sup- 
posed fteemasonry to have been a branch of chivalry, and 
to have beon established at the time of the Crusades; .Tiio 
more probable hypothesis perhaps is tha^lhey were related 
to each other only in emanati)ig from the same wmaoe-- 
from the influence of ecclesiastical power; and their being 
BO derived would alone account for the mystery and 6ect:ecy 
which the guilds of masons aflected; and, togetlmr with 
their seal in accumttlaUng knowledge flw thltmmvos* their 
desire to confine it to their own body. 

By means of those ossooiatiems the invenBc^ au^ 
provementa made in architecture wmie p^g^t^ ftom 
one country to another, a aircumstanco^ieh at cmeo oc- 
oeunts for the sudden spread of peinted.or, Gothic architec- 
ture throughout the whole of tlic west of Xtirope j mid at the 
same time renders it so exceedingly dlfiloult det^jiim^ 
at all satisfactorily where that st^e actually pi^gina^, or 
what nation contributed most towards, its ddvanoement. 
Owing also to the Jealousy witii wbidi the masons IfMmt their 
knowledge to themselves, it is not at all satirising tWt ^0 
history ofihe art during middle ages should be mvhlycd 
in so much obscurity that it can now be tiaced only^iy^lts 
monuments, all documentk relative to the study of hkyhig 
been concealed as muclt as possilde, even when somiatlhing 
of the kiud must have been in existence. Amonig^l|)i|t 
which led afterwards to the decline of thqsU iflstitoliuns 
was^ on the one hand, the suspicion wit^ wn^h tWel^ 
itself began to regard them as sodetiesflhs^ iinlg^/in time 
acquire an influence not easily w|i^he4 add 
be turned agaiqst itself; andii^f'w 
hilbrmatimt, together whh iwvival of the arto, which 

deprived such bodjasjf utiliiy audimiKjrtBucna; jMtid W* 

demd it epnfiao their. knb^Mgk 

exclttaiy«^ wimih theh^ 

. was parsed agaiiiet|i4j^mf^^^^^ 

AHhnry FI, pt. the itistigptiqn-hf of 

iJ(|ehoef#t•^Tt^wae^&^ eqfelie4'"ana.H«mi‘y 

' the hretMolllihk’ 

mmbhkv .{t'jtiis e^' ^ ^ 

. d i\hnt wos^ito tmigtr 

'^ooAdimdv iri^idiSmMr. its 





. ^ aiMi <3br^ 

and Fi^ 

;; ai^i^t fir&amascmrjr 

int^.ftnt ormiaad Becret con«< 
j^ If the 

ijiUtly mde^ itm tin) 

t yrliieh it has eioaked itself tfave s^tne 
„ . J^Sf it to infer that 

^ call to su<4i extraordmary degree 

^Ut <l^dld:h^tdly he aisght for good* or in accutdanee 
of iodety at Ihrge. The greater probabi^ 
ia nothing either good or bad to conceal ; 

nothing than an 
^^ceni th;^ttiidcatt<m>!$ and that its symbols' and instriuv 
'mikii, whateteir mahii^ or |iurpc»e they may originally have 
had, are novr^heoamo more forms and signs retained by the 
b#U^n oTJ^ ttgd accepted masons/ as th^ stylo them* 
ihf:|h^ fkut^^K>seofoonferdngpeouliarimporU^ on 
^oir'hdlMo^ ^dial meetings^ 

•MASORl^^ {Skbhbw LaNavAoa.l 
iASOVXA* 


MABQUK. rBNOU«H’'0BAMi^.l ^ 

IdASQTJKftaDB (firom the Italian maick^rata and 
Froncdi m<matHi(ie}, an amusement introduced into En^and 
in the sixteenth century from Italy. Hall, in his'Cliro* 
n^/ says* * On the daieof the epiphaino^at night (a.d, 
1512*18>, thfo king (Henry VlHO with eleven others were 
dh^ted after the manner of Italb, called a maske, a thing 
e/bfe in Efiglmd: thei wore appareled in gar* 
ntehifcis long and brodc, wrought all with golds* with visors 
and eappes of guide $ and aifter the banket 4oen, these 
nhkske^s'oame in with the six gentlemen disguised in silke* 
heryngstaffe torches* and desired tho kdios io daunce : some 
Wttfe content ; and some that knew the fashion of it refused, 
h^ufC^it was not a thing coninionly seen : and after thei 
dkmlcied and'commonea together, as the fashion of the 
lUiiiiitea »* t^pi toae their leave and departed, and so did 
tlip and^ali Urn ladies/ 

Xhei^distiuption between this species of amusement and 
and mummings of tho middle ages appears 
to jfaliwbepfi tlie ji^noral mingling of the company in dance 
and cionyorsation, in lieu of the exijeution of a particular 
aet^m by certain individuals for the 
guests, tlie latter being as old at least 
a$ the time of III. in England, and the precursors 

of ^^'dramatie of the sixteenth century. In * the 

gofMeniaa Jong and brode/ and * disguisings of silke/ we 
mayjii^em me jpreseut domiw^ so called, according to 
sme iiht^pritios^ im ecclesiastical vestment (a black 
by canona of ^atliedrals), dominus being a title 
Dp^iufl^jtp digmdpd clergymen in the middle ages. Others 
derite it iVom the ordinary robe or goWil worn by Yenelkn 
hem^n at tbal period, Granaed, who died in 1543, is 
sa^ to; haim bebtt the inventor of mas^erodes : at what 
partichlhr ;^0 idoes appeaai '^f from the above 
evid^^(^f,;HaU, ih^y hadbeooiiiie;|^ in Italy as 
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times as gmat os that of Jupiter uj^* earth; 
hyi>othejd8 ofthe Mowing kind, ^at tl% eoqtaifts 
times as much matter as Jupiter* The nyjff^)iwa is.a boii^ 
vehl^ace, not affecting the truth or falsehik4 0^ ri^ the 
fUct represented remains, that at the same 
sun does 1047 times as much towards dedectili^ 
as is done by Jupiter* ' ' ^ 

In the application of mechanics, the following equat^l^ 
frequently occur :—, ■ ‘ y.\ 

Weight as: mass X force of gravity* ' • ^ ' ' 

Mass sf volume X density. Z 

These equations, like others of tlie same kind* are to be 
understood with tacit reference to the units employed ; Ihle^ 
spring from the following proportions. Any two masses are 
to. one another in the ratio compounded of that ef the 
volumes and that of the densities; thus the two/bpdies 
being eight cubic feet three times as dense as wafiij^ anf 
seven cubic feet four times as dense, the masses are in the 
proportion of 8 X S to 7 X 4, or of 24 to 28. Again, if two, 
different masses be acted upon by pressures whieli woutd^ 
in a unit of time, create different amounts of velocity, thh 
pressures ate to one another in the ratio compounded ctf 
that of tho masses and that of the velocities which would be 
generated iii tho unit of time. Thus if the preening mesliips, 
which arc os 24 to 26, were subjected to attiwOtipns.lvhkh' 
would produce in single particles velocities of 10 and 11 . 

If allowed to apt uniformly for one second, the pesaumii 
requisite to prevent motion kt the outset would be as 
24 X 10 to 28 X 11, or as 240 to 308. ^ 

To convert these proportions into equations, lei the dnht 
of time bo one second, that of volume one cubic' fbdti and 
let warer be the substance Which has the 'unit of dehsffyj 
also let the unit of length be one foot. Tlicn if the unit of 
mass bo one ( ubic foot of water, and the Unit pf weight ihb 
pressure necessary to restrain a unit of mass acted on by ah/ 
attraction which wouldv in pne second, give a velocity’ of 
one foot per second*- the preceding equations ate trutev 
[Weiohv ; Specific GaWTrsr; Accklekation.] 

MASS iMusa^ in Latin). The derivulion of the word 
‘missa'has been variously accounted for; some derive it 
flrom missio or diniissio, * dismissal/ because in the eUriy 
ages of the . church the catecfliumeni; or new converi* who 
were not yet admitted to partake of the sacrament/ wer0: 
sent out of the church after the liturgy waatcad,, and before 
the consecration of the Host Others derive it from *1)0 
Hehrewword ^Missah,’ i. o. oblation or sacriftce iucomihemd** 
ration of tho sacrifice of our Redeemer Ibr tho sins of 
kind. Ducange, in his ‘ Glossarittm/ art. ‘ MiS^' give4 
Various opinions on the etymology of the word, The /w<^;’ 
mtssa, signifying the ceremony Or rite of consecrating 
Host, is found in the epistlesof St. Ambrose, St Auguiayii^ 
and Cesavius, bishop of Arles. Soe also Baronius,^ Jit jfim 
* Annals/ ' ■ ^ 

The mass is a church service) which fomxs an pa)f% ^ 

of the ritual of both tho Roman Catholk and Greek 
Easton churohos, an<l in which the et>fise«?ra^u 
saoramontal bread and wme tkkes place* pajfof 
entirely by the offlciafihg priest standing wfore th0 p 
dnd attended by a qlork who says the ' ' 

prayers of the taM are all in J^tin in the RmtoC 
.ehutah^ in Gfroek in the East)^ 

Byrito ameng the Maronitos and Jacqbite»,but ‘jitc 
tha wUtgat or vernacular tongue of tho eoiantiy" 
l&^mn take no ostensible part in Jhd'senrb 

mentally nr in their umvat^beelha in wb 
tmEl^r the prayers is occasidm , 

^^inthevub^ tqngaei 

gatmiw but W mabkeklfirv^ 
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lOf iswireraEiiii^)^ psaW^^ ifi ; 

w-eliM/ 'thiii.eji^fTo>tiSl ^ay, th 6'^ti(d» fite., 
Well tlfe r^citeH al<y«d Voice. ' Tiio coW»eemt(on, 
iO%hiKli tW th©bi[*ead and wiiTe* repeat^ig 

the words^ mOiiih, et hie osl eoMic »ang4tlhi$ 

Hci^/aiid il^ii V&owe to tho i^oplo both ihe bread and tlie 
poni^tpnjj the wine, upon which all the congroga- 
doW 3. Tlie Communion, The priest, after 
VibiiiiigittOte prayers, accompanied by an invocation of the 
k'Jjdsiles iii^td ii^^ saints, the I>ord*s Jh-nycr, &o.» takes the 
^aetkiheniir under both forms ; if aiiy of the congregation are 
cl(sj^l^d to take the saoruinont, the priest then descends 
ihe altar and adiniiJLStors it to rhem in the shape of 
the : consecrated wafers or broad only. 4, TIio post com- 
’ mttnio, which consists of a few more prayers, and of the bless- 
ing which the priest gives turning towards the congregation, 
after which he reads the first chapter of the gospel of St. 
John down to the founeenlh vc;rs(‘, and tho muss is over. 

The low br ordinary mass, Mma lusts in ge- 

neral about half an hour, and every Ionian Catholic is 
bbUnd, by whftt arc sfyUnl tho * Coinmandmenls of the 
Church.’ to attend it once iit least on Sundays and other 
holidays, unless prevented by illnm, Tlie transgression of 
this precept is reckoned a sin. Pious persons hoar several 
lUtissCs in ^uecej*sion, and many attend mass every day in 
the weefc for it is celebrated every day m eardi parish church. 
A priest must not. break his fast either by food or drink from 
the previous midnight until be 1ms said mass, out of respect 
for tho real presence of Jesus Christ in the sacriimont. The 
service of the mass is indeed essentially cohnecleil with and 
th'pends on the doctrine of transubsiantiation. [Tiiansub- 
WrANTlATlON.] 

On grPttt festivals oiid other solemn occasions the mass is 
performed by a priest or prelate, attended by a deaani and 
subdeacon, who says the responses and chants the ep'stle and 
g'ospol of the day. On those occasions the mass, or at least 
parts of it are sung by a choir, accompanied by the organ and 
■ ofber inusical instruments. Tliis is called ‘high mass,’ and 
is a long and pompons service. Both for the low and 
the high nuis.ic*^ tho officiating priest is dressed in peculiar 
various-coloured garments appropriated to the occasion, 
whicli he afterwaids takes off in the vestry-room. 

The ‘ Missalo * is the name of the book which contains 
the Vitual of the uuus, and which the priest holds upon 
WlbiV him on the altar. Some of the old Missals, whether 
' MSS. or printed, are beautifully ornamented with paintings, 
and me valued bibliographic curiosities. 

The IVotcsitant and refonxmd churches have no mass, os 
ihoy do not believe in the dociriuo of transubslantiUtion; 
but tiiJVoral of the dolachod ‘Orethus/ or prayers of that 
service, uliicli are very fme, have been retained in the 
Liturgy of the Church of England translated iu tho vulgar 
tongue. 

MASSAi DUCtlY OF, a small torriiory on the w^est 
coast of Italy, which, wi(h the annexed territory of Carraru, 
cou^til.iUcd ibr a iorig time u sovereign principality under 
the family of Cibo. It now belongs to the duke of Modena. 
[CARB.^RA.] Tho territory of Massa extends about eight 
miles IVou^ the sea-coast to the Alpo Apuana or mouutain- 
gi’oup u Inch divide.H it from the province of Garfagnana, 

; parl of which aUo belongs to Modena. [GARK.\tJNANA.] 
yo the south* oast Mtissa borders upon the territory of Pietra- 
, ^ntj,, belonging to Tu.scany; and on the norlh-tvest it 
atjjjvins' Carrara: its breadth between these two limits hardly 
’ exceeds slt 'tililes. The small rivter Frigido Hows through 
the tetri roi-y of from the mountains of Carrara to the 

sea. Tho town i» m the lower part of tho country, 

not ftu* sea, oh, the high road from Genoa io 

Lucca and Pfesi. * It i4 anfltfu tided by fine gardens and 
fruit- tr^is;; , is ia heat town ; it is also 

i a>i:ihop*s sec, has a caf|>i^d{3ttl iirith aonae good pahiting^, a 
' town-house, a line puMfo gaJd# ^vith and a 

handsoi^' marlilobridge'bvdath^'Fdf ido. It 5 the ruaidertcc 
of tlib^pycrnor sent from Modaxxd; kiid htis^ a; appeal 

*it the ‘duchy of Masija and ■ and ite terri-! 

eortta^n frerh^ ^ „ 






it haasia boundaify^Jtn^tif-e^filii 

Ohnnabticiit, Vktcfh" fotahs its ^btiuhda^y 
west the Muhaavy4ine tehjed % N#w yi^k i 
50 miles; Npt^h bf 
Hampshire, wlsieh respectively!^^ 
and 85 miles. I ta length from 

Capo Cod Bay, ulonf tlm southern liorrler 46 Nkwi 
about 145 miles, and 'its h^eaii^width about dO 
surface is 7335 miles, or nearly the area of ^ 

' Shorts and Narrtgah«et '0tt;y,;yifhicfe^^ ^ ^ 

witliin the slate of Rhode Island 

by its most nortli'eastominlet into Mussaeltmiet^m^ . 
reccivos the Taunton river, the most cimsideikblbr^^i^ 
streams which fall into that hay ; the tide 
river to Dighron, eight miles above its n^utmv^'SSw^t^r 
east is Bn^fzavds Bay, a deep indentation 
north-castorn direction into the mr inland, 
trance between Seaconet Point and the pf 

the Elizabeth Islands, to its itnwriAost corner, it ii-35 
long, but it lessens in Width from ten miles io one tnitu. 
The innermost corner is divided from Cape Cod Bay by 
isthmus live miles in width. Thisiiay is very much in* 
dented by small bays on both shoreiy hut it ht sdiallow, 
eially towards its inner part ; yet ves’^uli ;bf cousideimido 
draught may ascend to New Bedford, 16 m' Ifrtuiles; 
its entrance. The shores arc low and sandy. Oh 
of Buzzards Bay boginu Barnstable Poninsulu, whioh' lhtst 
streicl^s from the mainland, a little norrit of east, 35 mBes, 
varying in width from 3 to 20 miles: it thOBCf changes, its 
direction to north and north-west, for about 30 nnles, with 
a mean width of 2^ miles, and terminates M Cape Cod. 
llio diflhrenre in the rise of the tide, south /and north 
of the peninsula, is remarkable. In Buzzards Bay and in 
Nantucket Bay it rises from 3i to 4 foot, and in Capd L*od 
Bay (0 16 fedt. Barnstable Peninsula cnclovscs the southern 
portion of a largo buy, which is gcuerully called /Mksati- 
ebusetts Bay, though «,!• present that name is limited tdthe 
norlhorn portion or it, and tiio southern, which iS encluaed 
by the poninsub, is called Bainmtahle Bay or CajKi 0x1 
Bay. This largo bay cxteiid.s northwards to Capo An«h jn 
the form of a parallelogram, 55 niilos long Trom^sotxili 
south-east to north-north* west, and 25 miles in widlh.viF'rhm 
Cape Cod to Cape Anno it is open 44 mili% to the 'At^autic. 
It contains the iraportnnt harbviurs of Plymduih, BoiJlpn, 
imd Salem. North of Cape Anna the slwros are -atfmawhat 
high and rocky. f . 

Soiith of Barnstable Peninsula are the iahmtStf! of Nan- 
tucket and Martha's Vineyard. Nantucket is 15 

miles in length and 4 in breadth, rises to a very modeis^te 
height, and is level. Its sandy soil is almost entirely sterile, 
and tho inhabitants live by ftshiilg. it t^stiiutes a sepa- 
rate county, inhabited by 7286 souls in 1836. Martha's 
Vineyard is about 16 miles in leng^th and* 8 in its* greatest 
breadth ; the surface is level amT tho'^Soil skntly^liut.pjro- 
duotivc in some places. Together with seme limtuibr ish£nds 
lying near it, Martha’s Vineyard constitutes D«k84 
which in 1&2U contained 3295 inhabitants. The'wide bay 
which is enclosed by these islands on the aoutfeknil by 
Barnstable Peninsula on the north, is callcdNantuokot Bay. 

Snr/ttce and Soil . — The surface of the Batiiatalde, Penin- 
sula is level, or rather consists of two inoJintid pIttihaiwIilch 
attain some elevation where they meet. Be^eeft Hyaimas 
harbour and Barnslable, the highest level ia abOjat SO feet 
al».)vc low- water in Nantucket Bay; but Otl isthmus 
wliich unites tho peninsula to the continent, it ^ 40 

feet. The soil of this tract is sandy and Ugh^ lhifd an In- 

ferior quality, but cultivated with great md'UaJIl^-VvT 
country along the western side of-Buzzai^s Ba^ piid the 
shoresof Massachusetts Bay ia.shhibr ip soil.;; |ftit flat 
country rises rapidly inlaiid^W that the il 

amounts to 16 or ig feirt; *® only perceptible from ^ 

IVom the sea in the At tho back of this 

!k k hilly in nohh-castern dkmic|ij ex*‘ 
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ton an*lilft^l4i Nor^i ahaitoiitJiiiiSf fefi- f 

^^_.,«ilt*S^un^UuViUini of 
?ti|^ jintnodifttoly dsos inio.l)ig^4p)>« wnich 
Jii' tlto eloivwtion^ mounUi^na^' B^rktihire, tliomo^jt 
a.di8ti*ict.;6f ihe stftlo, poto, no^th 

15^ two confiuuoM» xwlgoa, wbcw^e niure olevatod 
}wc^ mm soot to. 4'00«i foot liigb* The valleys of this 
i^lOt have a very A^rtilo soil. 

wostieru and mountainous region is tra- 
Eiby the Houssatonicdi. which rises near the north- 
Jh of the state, and traverses it by a southern 

'^^js^'^-iietKvly 50 miles, when it enters Connecticut; it is 
' av<vifji|v^^l xiver and not navigable in Massachusetts. The 
?€ioulfVwiicht enters Massachusetts from New Ilampshiro, 
ai^l^ver^ it by a eourso of about 70 miles including its 
bends. It is navigahlo for boats in the whole of 
in Massachusetts. [CJonnectictt.] No consider- 
' Massachusetts Bay. Charles river, which 

^Mi^dltto Boston liarbour, though its vvholo course does not 
ao miles, is navigable for about eight miles for largo 
bodt^v l^he tide tlowirig up to I)odham* The Merrimac rises 
m Now Hampshire on the western declivities of the White 
^Ifountains, north of 44® N. lat., and runs nearly duo south, 
miles, when it receives a branch from Winnepisseogee 
toko, and thon i:uns for 5 2 miles soutlvsouth-easC till it is 
naet by tlm Nashua river from the south>south-west. Below 
4ho juiiotiott with the Nashua, the Merrimac curves gradm 
ally to c&at for 12 miles, and afterwards runs to the 
nOTih-east about 30 miles, when it falls into the Atlantic 
after a course of more than l50 miles. In its natural state 
the Merrimac opposed groat impediments to navigation. 
The tide ascends to Haverhtlh 18 miles from its moulli, but 
above it the course of tho river is obstructed by several falls 
and rapids. The lowest is below Chelmsford, where the river 
falls ovjST a ledge of rock, to avoid which a canal with three 
locks has been made. Between this ledge of rock and Haver- 
hill the stream* thongh still rapid, is navigable. Numerous 
falls utid rapids occur within Now Hampshire, all which are 
now avoided by canals. The number of those canals is eleven, 
and an uninterrupted navigatioTi has thus been efTeoted as 
far Up the river as Concord in New Hampbliirc. The im- 
portanee of this river for intorniil navigation has boon much 
increased by tlie Middlesex Canal. 

CHmaiif . — ^The climate of Massachusolts is much colder 
in winter, and warmer ill summer, than the southern dis- 
tricts' of Groat Britain, though the d ((Terence of latitude 
aiiaouuts to about nine degrees. Tho mean temperature 
seems to bo 18", or about two degrees less than that of l^n- 
tloti. Tho winter commences about the middle of Deoem- 
bcJt*. und terminates about the middle of March. In tliis 
soaton tlte thermomolcr ootumonly ranges between 43® and 
lb%' and somotiiBca descends below zem of Fahr.; snow 
oovera the ground and Uio rivers are frozen hard enoutrh to 
tear1oade<l w^ftggons, , Tho spring terminates in the middle of 
MayV, The sumwor is hob and at tlie solstice tho thorraomotei* 
frequbot^y ris^S tb 77® every day for a month and more; 
somiaHtltoa it attains 90"' and even 100®. In the same sea- 
«OH . it totocUtnes descends in ihe night to CO®, whilst at 
noonit to tfO®. The summer lasts to llic beginning of Octo- 
ber, wtoto4ho weather grows rapidly colder. The prevalent 
winds ato from Uie north-west and north. The north-west 
Wirfdprevaito fluting the whole year, except the summer, 
v^n thd wind blows mostly from the south or south-west, 
winter ihe coldest vvind is from the nurth-wost. Rains 
abundant in winter than in summer. The annual 
^ttdtfiftoty.ameunlH to more than 40 inches, wdiich is nearly 
'«to»hlo. the quantity that falls in many places on tlic con- 
qf Hittope. Yet it in slated that the number of rainy 
days; jk^fewq<^ in Massachusetts than in ino.st countries of 
: E«wo]p^* Bltoht shocks of earthquakes arc not uncommon. 

MassaohuseUs was early settled, a greater 
Jtortieii of ito cultivated than in most of tlm other 

J|alf#^andogricu1tnito l^ more improved. The farms 
f^fU^ifclty average from 200 acres. The principal a^icul- 
toraj affe, rye^ oator potatoes, hom|;; 
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itoettout . river*. Wolves arc still found in Utoj liiny Veg 
Fish abound in tho rivers and in the >04. The wl^Uit 


in the sea lastween Massachusetts and the 
Newfoundland is still impiH’tant, though tho lm-gbf 
of whales have disappeared, and only the black: ' 

phinus globicops, Cuv.) comes them in ahoaU* ami is toS^ 
in eoHsidcrahle numbers by the iuhabitantia of NantitokCt^ ji 
and ihovos.'seU sent from Now Bedford iq Buuizards Bay*/ 
Tho tlshory of cod in Massachusetts Bay cqtd. on tW banka ;i 
near Nantucket is still mure imiMUMant, JUtd ^qltooTljat pf 
mackerel. The other lUh abounding in tho o^e'^^t.bf 
sea are haddock, licrring, halibut, and sturgeon; 
crabs, and some other shel1-ri:«h abound in MaSs<faqhb4jj|^s. 
Bay. 

Iron occurs m several places, but is not tnucli workooi,;; 
There arc some traces of copper and lead. Limesten0 /- 
abounds in Berkshire, where some good marble ttlsp opoUirz* ' 
Slate is found m one er two ])lvi(*es. . , ■ - 

Jnhafjitantft. — Tht; population, which during the last oetv- *■ 
tury increased very rapidly, at ]>resent increases more slowly. ' 
The emigration towards the W'Crtt is considerable. In )32U 
the population amountofl to 521,7*25, , and in 18.30 tq:6To,40B ■ 
individuals. According to the last census there were 81 
individuals to ouch square mile. In 1837 it had increased to 
691,222 individuals or more llitin 94 to each square, mile. 
Massiu4msett.s has no slaves. 

Canala and R«i7roa/i<f.' -The Middlesex canal hegina at 
Chariesktwm opposite Boston, and termiaatea at Chelmsford 
on the Merrimac ; the length is 27 miles ; tlie Width at the 
surface thirty, and at tho bottom Iw^enty feet; the depth in 
three feel. The highest level is 10 1' feet above Boaton 
harbour. By thi.s canal the cjountries on both sides bf.ihu 
Merhiiiuc are united with the town of Boston. The Black- ^ 
s‘one canal extends from Worcester (wdiich is about half : 
way between Boston and the Connecticut river) : to Pro- 
vidence in Rhode Island; the length is 44 niiles, of 
which sixteen are in Rhode Island. The Hampshire, . 
and Hampden canal branches o(T from the Connecticut - 
river at Northampton, and imite.s with the Faimiihg- ' 
Ion caual at the southern boundary-line of Masjsaehu- ‘ 
setts; the Fanninglon canal, wliich may he considered 
as its coiitiuualion, traveisos the state of ConndciioUt 
in its whole broadtli, torminatiiig at New Haven, The 
whole line is about 30 miles Jong, of wdiich about tln'rty are 
in MassachusetLs. 

The Quincy railroad, the first road of this description 
made in the United States, was constructed for the pur 
jiose of transporting tho granite of that town to the tide^ 
water; it is 3 miles long. A railroad intended to unite the 
town of Boston with Albany on the Hudson river iu New 
York, has been completed to Worcestof, al>out 40 miles 
Another railroad is coiihlr acting from Boston to Lowel, 30 
miles; and another from Boston to Providence in Hhudii 
Inland, about 40 miles ; probably both are completed. 

Manu/acim^es . — The manufactures of this stale are moro : 
considerable than those of any oilier slate of the Uttio^jf 
its extent and population are coiiMiicred. The most itqlKUi- 
anl branch is the construction of vessels ; hut, lUjei tbotiu- . 
faclures of cotton and woollen gnod.s, of paf^* letithor, 
iron, and glass are also very extensive. BoMn has some 
rope manufactures, sugar-liouses, traih-od distilleries, 
of w'hicli last there are also sdme in Now Bedford and on 
the island of Nantucket. Straw bonnets are made by tlio 
country people in some dislricis, Thera ar© 250 ' 

rated raanulacluring companies in the stoto* ' 

C.mmerce; Navigation; Wigry.-The com m;eijcj9lx^t ,^:toii 
lions of this slate, both with foreign countries 
stotes ofihe Union, are extensive and important. The 
imporUnt articles of export are dried arid salt 
nitm spermaceti oil, salted lieoF, doUr* soap, eandlblk 
■ (d cotton goods. Tlw imports <^wSt K«»ay of 

1% brought from tlw WM.Jtod&s, as si;(|{jlt«|B^ 


_ _ , indigio. . 

tifeed gopda., of ;iSngl#o4j 
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^ )&cvelrftl vcs&eb sn‘o addfed* 

M%d^ai6i* Salcim» aTid Ptyiii^ijtb, Iho 

in thfe bjftttt<ib of industry* 

fria Ut of OotoWr. 1832. »o 
L to I9»940,9n doLars, 

jexiWMHW to dollars, of wbioh latter 

domostio produce, and 4,582. &3S i| 
VfbW Uloarly shows that many 
" i‘0coiyo thvir imports hy 

A&rtihoilr produce by another 
^^2'5 ;uoo tons 
tbore tfen 3thW ton^i of fo- 

^ etato is divided into 

i® ii'Bo&ton* [Bos-roji.] 

, |4^# p?^.a Oh*#MWwn m 

j,^,^^'inK,iiiiii«o»tbffoon,idetod ns Bubaibs. 


shoes ;' Salem, built on 

.. .1' TV.x.kiiw/h '««'•&!" 'V%Aa'"' 


DWlv afeaco'iwwt ^woro*®*®**?* ^ . 
i#fefa 'kw%ct<-'3 dunnS «'« f !j 
.ww/liJtte i^ tUe 

. ''y 1«!V% 

Ibe inplnB«4«.«f tU4>>\oi4y was 
Ill 17?() cli44(>l oxoeed l5f0,00U.!.'iflwwi^ 
hoWcvor a lias impvoveij lapidlj. I*' ’I*® .ir.j 

,,mr,M»s«mihu»ett»t« 6 k,a loading part, liy rcsWjK 

loands of ihe English gnyernfdtmt, and orfia'w*^ 
fijrco. ll(>f.t;iities wove coibrnonv 0 ^,by the 
ton It adopted a now consthutiWvi and 
which up to 181!) fovnied a part' of the » , 

aeparatJ fiom it. ti.o constitution wa» !unend^.fe|W,liwt.- 
liic in IK'iO. Accord.ng to thisconstifuti^tbej 



turo'oonsistroVaVenat'e and a house of 

is oboson by tl'o (jonutiea, owrh vni/ctt , 

iarhlcd property to the atnount of 60 doUars having.« 
hut the number of Ibe M'liators to lie i Iwseii by each 
depends on it « q nnla of t oTvOS. The olh^t house m 
thrtovns. accoi'diug to 

of 60 'didlans having a vot^ In 1 b-W tlW-lo wore V> 


,14^ \ ih 

irhrti fttnntiff the uemons voturnetl as senatoriw jvl^saCTO 
Stitts ^‘ends two urt^Inhors to the sen also aj^t^thirtcott to 1 o 

house of lopreflontatiyes Sit edu- 

geimially \i\ tho Omten tn^ e«u 

of the lower elRsaes is ati otnoet. uttenaed to by the 
SIS Few that pnvpos^be State is ilivided into sma 1 town- 
shmS or separati^ corporations, ot IVom five to ftC\cu 
Liim, and the BOiBhVr «<■ tqw.>ships.amonut> 

But tliali the distance which ehilOren liaye le ,"e tddXtMMi: 


^hiMin«»v~tw» be t.w ^eaCemthTowiiSin ie %'Wed iv^ 

Suiior diiftiete. In each a school is 


tk well-built place at the 
.iuhftblt'^uts, who are efi** 
,'^shoTe»Qf Barn«^ble 
»^ir : \% w.*w^ tlse first seHler 
jniwtbiiittta. %-vttn. 
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ll.il 41.., 


simtillor aisfriolS. in cacii » scuooi 1.-9 1 

vumnlVil atVended hv the vonnger euitdrcn. and oondmded 

in Sman K « visited by cMWten fie^ 

tcWCi veafs old. Tim chiWien ate ipstruOled )n 

■«r.a t>^'it!m.'iic Tlio pniubcr of tlie^e schwls pinouuih to 
■ about 3000 ! and in winter tl.ey are ““ 

idPiObO, ond in sunnnec by L,,. 

Thdso common schools, ns they are- ®5,.^j^nie»w 

Writflitft Stolsebift RrjlUYUYtS lu bUt.tt gUr^t « :i, 

4e1i« Jt^'seS’^sS 

the ifhtteir ^nd^mer terms of bv the 

larB»tins^Wf^hh>!oC,.*^i»;4eg ^ .l^? gr^itef' ' 

iw'ihnre thaniith Among llioltiarpedimditittionsisllafv^l 
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niiit fc Kbl^fV or aaj.OOOWiUmcft. siieiB «.o 

thill V ihstrWtas uiid ubd\tt Wu hundred 

£il ' Ot^.ewiW® insliiutions 

uwh 4 i«dii)?d,. 'twenty 

twelve ittsttatddr# and two honored jjnd^^Jt, 
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